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T N A L T. SHAD E S. 

Ih (UlANT ALLEN, 

AtTTirOT: OF ‘B^RVi.on,’ ‘Sthanoe Stokif.s,* etc. eto. 


AnocT onp o’clock in llic morning, by a flickering 
fin* of half-(lca<l ombera, young men of twenty- 
.ftve tire very apt to grow coufidenti.il. Now, it 
wa*^ one o’llock gone, by the marlile timepiece 
on Eilwanl Ilawlhorn’a big maiitel-bhelf in Ring’s 
Bench AValk, M'emiile ; iiml JNlwanl Hawthorn 
and ILutv Noid were e.uh of them just twenty- 
five ; so it iM no matter lor wonder at all that 
tile conver-ation should in',! then have begun 
to tak«' a veryeonfiilenti.il turn indeed, eapeci.illy 
when one rciuAiihera that they had both nearly 
finished their warm gla-.s of whisky toddy, and 
that it was one of those dully Apiil e\eaing3 
Avhen joii naturally cower close over the file 
to keep your poor blood from curdling bodily 
altogether within you. 

‘It’s certainly very odd, Niad, that my father 
should always seem so very anxious to keep me 
from going liack to Trinidad, even for a mere 
short vif'it.’ 

$ Harry Noel shook out the ashe.s from his pipe 
as he answered quietlj : ‘Bathers are altogether 
tin* iHoflt un.u’countable, incompreluiusible, myste- 
rious, and iinmamigealde of erciitures. For my 
own part, I’ve given up attempting to fathom 
t thmn .altogether.’ 

# Edward smiled half clcpreeatiugly. ‘Ah, but 
you know, Noel,’ he went on in a far more 
'Veerious tone than his friend’s, ‘my father isn’t 
at all like that; he's never refused me money 
, or anything cKe I ’ve wanted ; lie ’a been the 
most liberal and the kindest of men to me; but 
for some al^truse and ineonceivablc reason — I 
canj imagine why-— he ’s always opposed my going 
•back norne even to visit him.’ 

‘ If Sir ^altcr/woiild only act upon the same 
principle, my dear boy, 1 can tell you con- 


I fidentially 1 ’d be simjdy ton delighted But 
1 he uli^ays acts upon the exact contraiy He’s 
; 111 favour of my coming down to the Hall in 
! the very darnpe.st, dreariest, and dullest part of 
' all Lincoln.shire, at the l)l‘cci^e moment ot time 
j ulien 'l want iiiyself to ho off to Scotland, deer- 
.stalkiug or grouse-shooting , and he inv.iriahly 
eonsidciN all my ajqilieatious for e\tra coin as 
at least iiiopjiortune — as the papers s.ay — if not 
as absolutely cxlr.avng.ant, or oven criminal. A 
governor wlm denis lavishly while remaining 
jieniianeiitly in\ihib]e on the other side of the 
AtUuitic, appears to me to combine all po.s.sil)lo 
ami juactical advantages.’ 

‘Ah, that’s all very well for you, Noel ; you've, 
got your father and your family here in England 
with you, and you make light of the privilege 
because you enjoy it But it’s a very different 
thing altogether when all your people are .sepa- 
rated from you by half a lieinispliere, and you ’ve 
never oven so much as seen your own mother 
since you ivere a little chap no bigger than that 
chair there. You’ll admit at least that a fellow 
would naturally like now and again to ,i?ee his 
mother.’ 

mother,’. Noel answered, dropping his 
voice a little with a «ort of instinctive reverential 
inflection. ‘Ah, that, now, is a very different 
matter.’ 

‘Well, you see, my dear fellow, I’ve never 
scon either my father or my mother since I was 
quite a small bi'y of eight yeq^’s old or there- 
abouts I was sent liome to Joyce’s .school’then, 
as you know ; and after that, 1 went to Rugby, 
and next to Cambridge ; and I ’ve almost entirely 
forgotten by this time even what iTiy father and 
mother look like. When they sent me home 
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those two photographs there, a few months 
hack, I assure you there wasn’t a feature in 
either face^I could really and truly recognise 
or remember.’ 

‘ Precious handsome old gentleman your father, 
anyhoML’ Noel observed, looking up carelessly 
at the Largo framed photograph above the fire- 
place. ‘Seems the right sort too. Fine air of 
sterling coininess also, I remark, about his gray 
hair and his full waistcoat and his turn-down 
shirt-collar.* 

‘ 0 Noel, please ; don’t talk that way ! ’ 

‘My dear fellow, it’s the course of nature. We 
fall as the leaves fall, and now renrratin'.'- 
replace us and take our money. (h» d for i' ■■ 
legacy duty. Now, is your governor sugar or 
coffee "i ’ 

‘Sugar, I believe — in fact, I’m pretty sure of 
it. Ho often writes that the canoa are pro- 
gressing, and talks about raitoons and centiifugals 
and otlier things I don’t know the very lAruos 
of. But I believe ho has a very good estate ol 
his own somewhere or other at the north end 
of the island.’ 

‘Why, of courf-o, then, that’s the evplanation 
of it — as safe as houses, you may depend ujwn 
it. The old gentleman’s as rich as Cro'sm. 
He makes you a modest allowance over here, 
which you, who aic an unassuming, hard- 
working, Chitty-on -contract sort of fellow, con- 
sider very handhome, but winch is really not 
one quarter of what ho ought to be allow- 
ing you out of his probably princely income. 
You take my word for it, T-'Idv, flat’s the 
meaning of it. The old "ei!!.!' j" u -i.e^has a 
very kiiow'ing look about Ins Tceutlier-eyc m the 
photograph there — ho thinks if you iveie to go 
out tuere and see the estate and ob-iTve the 
wealth of the Indies, and discover the way he 
makes the dollars fly, you ’d ask him immediately 
to double your alloivuiice ; and being a person 
of unusual penetration — as T can se<% witli half 
a glance, from his picture— lie dcci<les to keep 
you at the other end of the unnerve, so that 
you may never dibcover what a pcrleit fltdh- 
Bchild he is, and go m for putting the screw 
on.’ 

Edward Hawthorn smiled quietly. ‘It won’t 
do, my dear fellow,’ he said, glancing up quickly 
at the handsome open face in the hig photo- 
graph. ‘My fatlicr isn’t at all that sort of 

S erson, I feel certain, from his letters. He’s 
oing all he can to advance me in life ; and 
though he hasn’t seen me fof so long, I’m 
the one interest he really lives upon. I certainly 
did think it very queer, after I’d taken my 
decree at Cambridge and got the Arabic scholar- 
ship and so forth, that my lather didn’t want 
me to go out to the island. *1 naturally wanted 
to see my old home and my father and mother, 
before settling down to my bu.sinebs in life ; 
and I wrote and told them so. But my father 
wrote hack, putting me off with all sorts of 
made-up excuses : it was the bad season of the 
year;, there iva# a great deal of yellow fever 
about ; he was very anxious I should get to work 
at once upon my law-reading ; he wanted me to 
be called to the bar as early os possible.’ 

‘And BO, jtist to please the old gentleman, 
you left your Arabic, that you were such a 


swell at, and set* to work over Benjamin 
on Sales and Pollock on Mortgages for the 
bfst years of your lifetime, when you ought 
to have been shooting birds in Ucvonsfcire 
or yachting with me in the Princess ^ Thule 
off the west coast oT Scotland. That’s not 
ray thimry of the way fathers ought to be 
raanageu. I consented to become a barrister, 
just to pacify Sir Walter for the moment ; but ! 
my ideas of barristering are a great dcjjJ. more 
clastic and generous than yours are. I’m quite 
satisfied with getting my name neatly painted 
over the door of some other fellow’s convenient 
chambers.’ • 

‘Yes, yes, of course you ar? But then your 
^ase is very different. Tlic heir to an Knglisli^ 
baronetcy needn’t trouble Inmself about his 
future, like ns ordinary mortals ; hut if I didn’t 
work hard and get on and make money, I 
shouldn’t ever I# able to marr\~at least dming 
my father’s lifeftme.' 

‘ No more should I, my dear f< b ,w, Ahfo- 
Inlcly impossible. A man can’t ma))y on seven 
hundred a year, you see, can lie % ’ ; 

Edward laiiglicd. ‘ I coiiM,’ he an, s wen'll, ‘very j 
easily. No ihuibt, yiui couldn’t. But tlien you 
haven’t got anybody m your i-ye ; vvlnle I, you j 
know, am auxi-un as soon us I can to many 
Marian.’ ^ j 

‘Not got anyboih in my eye'’ If.irry Noel j 
cried, leaning back lu In.s ch ur and opening j 
bis two hands symbol leully in fn.nt ot him J 
wifh .ail expansive gestun*. h.ivcn’t 1. ! 

Why, there vvai a pntly little vi’l 1 saw ! 
WodnoMlay down at tlic Bui khduirli ■<- a Mi'-s j 
Hupuv, I think, they tailed her~J po‘-i(ivcly i 
believe, a (ouiitryuomaii t/F 30:11’, IMwaid, j 
frtmi Tiini'lad ; or ua^* it .^^aulilIU-^'? one of ; 
those &ugar3'-nivgerv' plates or otluu’, .1113 how; j 
anti I assure you I fairly lo.st Hie rust cable J 
relies of mv liVart to her at our lii-^t iiioeting. j 
Slie s going to be at the l»oatrr#c to-moiTow ; ' 
and — vc^, I’ll run dovn there in tbc dogcail, j 
on the chance ot seeing her. Will you come t 
with me?’ ; 

‘ What o’clock ?’ 

‘Eleven. A reasonable hoLir, ibui don’t cateh 
me getting up at five o’clock in the inmming 
and making the historical Noel nose, which i 
so proudly iuhent, turn blue with cold and 
.shivering at that tune of the day, even for 
tiie honour of the old ’varsit\\ Plenty of time 
to turn in and get a coiufortahlc snooze, and ^ 
yet have breakfast decent! 3' be I ore I diive you 
down to-morrow morning in my new ^og- 
cart.’ 

‘All right. I’ll conic with yon, then. — Arc 
you going out now? Just post this letter for 
me, please, will you ?’ f 

Noel took it, and glanced at the address half % 
xmmtentionally. ‘The Hon. James Il.awthorn,’ 
he said, reading it over in a thoughtless me- j " 
chanical way and in a sort of undertone solilo- | 
quy, ‘Agualta Estate, Trinidad. — Wliy, I didn’t 
know, Teddy, this mysterious governor of yours ' 
was actually a real live Honourable. What family 
docs he belong to, then ? ’ • • 

‘I don’t think Honourable means that ^ tut 
in the colonics, you know,’ Edward ^nswered, 
stirring the embers into a final picker. ‘ I fancy 
it’s omy a cheap courtesy title given to people 
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in the West Indies who happen to be members 
of the Legislative Council. Ho paused for a 
minute, still seated, and poking a\\ay nervoi»ly 
at# the dying embers ; thcu ho said in a more 
serious voice: ‘Do you know, Noel, there’s a 
districf j udgeship in Trihidad going to be filled 
Tfp at once by the Colonial Office V ^ 

* ‘Well, my dear boy; what ol that?* T know 
apromibing young Ijarnster of the Inner Tenipli' 
who ibn’t going to be sucli an absurd fool aa 
to take the place, even if it’s offered to him.’ 

‘On the contrary, Harry, I’ve sent in an 
application myself for the post this very even- 
ing.’ • 

‘Aly dear na\fthorn, like Paul, you arc beside 
• yourself. Much learning has made you maW, 

I solemnly assure you. The place isn’t worth 
your taking.’ 

‘ N^evertlielfss, if I can get it, Harry, I mean 
to t:ik(' il ’ • • 

‘If you can get it! Fiddlesticks! If you 
can get a jdaco as cros'd ug-.'^ wci'pcr ’ ^Rfy good 
fneiui, this is simple inadiie-'^. A young man of 
ytmr age, a boy, a mei’e clold’ — they were Imtli 
the sauii' agr lo a mouth, hut Harry Noed always 
a'"^umed tiu' aus of a l.itluT towards his friend 
I l.vw thoru---‘ wliv, it’s throwing up an absolute 
1'i‘itanity; an al'''olute ( et taiiilA , and no mi. 4 ake 
ahniit it. Youhv the be.t AimIuc sdiolar lu 
England ; it wouM he woith your uliile stop^ung 
In-re, if it eome'i to tlial, lor the sale oi tin* 
Aral'ic Prole ^MU-hip alone, rather than go and 
V( getate in Trinidad. It you tak<* my adviee, 
my dear fellow, you’ll Iruo nothing more to 
sa^ jo (lie ]»!•('( loiis busul(■s^.’ 

‘Well, ll.uiy, T have two reasons for uidiingj 
to take it. In the lirsl pla- e, I uant to marry! 
Marian as eaily as ])o.,sihle ; and J can’t marry j 
her until T can male in\seir a dccout income. ; 
And in the si'cond id.u e,’ Edward went on, 
‘J Wiiiit to go out as ion as I lau and 
mv father a#d mother in Trinidad If 1 gi t j 
this di-trict ludgedup, 1 shall he able to write j 
and tell them po^-itivelv J ’m coming, and they i 
won’t have any even'll* of any soit r putting u j 


mother’s photographs before him. ‘A grand - 
looking old man, my father, certainly,’ he said 
to himself, scanning the fine broad brow and 
firm but tender mouth with curiouf/ attention — 
‘a grand-looking old man, without a doubt, 
there’s no denying it. But I wonder why on 
earth he doesn’t want me to go out to ']fti*inidad ? 
And a beautiful, gentle, lovable old lad v, if ever 
there was one on this earth, my mother ! ’ 


sto]n-)er oh it any l<mger.’ 
‘ 111 other words, in 


‘ In other words, in or<ler to go and spy 
out the hidden wealtli of the oitl governor, 
you’re going to throw up the finest opening 
at the Engblsh bar, and Inud your'ell down to 
a life of exile in a remote corner of the Caribbean 
Sea. Well, my good Iruoid, il you really dt> it, 
all that 1 can say is simjdy tlii.s — }ou’il proA'e 
youiNclf the most consummate fool in all ChiibUm- 
doui,’ 

‘•I'fool, I ’ve made up my mind ; I shall really 
go there.’ 

‘Then, my dear boy, allow me to tell you, ns 
l^iig as you live you’ll never cea.se to regret it. 
I believe you’ll repent it, before you’re done, in 
sackcloth and ashes ' 

Edward stirred the dead fire nervously once 
more for a few seconds and answered nothing. 

‘Good-night, Hawthorn. You’ll lie ready to 
start for the boatrace at ten to-morrow ? ’ 

‘Good-night, Harry. I’ll bo ready to start 
Qoocl-nigli4, my ^Jear Icllow.’ 

•J^oel turned and left the room ; but Eilwnrd 
Hawthorn stood still, with his bedroom camlle 
poised roflectivJy in one hand, looking long and 
steadfastly with fixed eyes at his I’athePs and 


i You Avonldn’t have found two handsomer or 
finer youii" fellows .on the clay of the boatrace, 
in all Lomlon, thafi the two who stinted in the 
new dogcart, at ten o’clock, from the door oi 
Harry Noel’s comfoitable chambers in a r[naiut 
old house in Duke Street, St James’s. And 
yet they were very difh'reiit in type ; as AAuhlv 
dilferent as it is pov-iblo for any two young 
ini‘U to be, both of wliom were quite uninis- 
takdble and undeniable young Englishmen. 

Harry Noel Avas heir of one of the oldest 
families in Lincoln.shire ; but liis fare and figure 
Avere by no means those of the typical Danes 
in that distinctively Danish -Engl idi comity. 
Sir Walter, his fat1V?r, aams tall and fair — a 
bluff, lioneH, har<l-featured Lincnlnclurc man ; 
but Hairy biinself took ratlier after hi.s mother, 
the lamou.s Lady Noel, oiire considered the 
iuo->t beautiful Avomati of her time in London 
.society. He A\^as somewhat short ami Avell lint ; 
a A’eiv dark man, Avith black hair, moustache, 
and beard ; and hi:^ fiice AViis handsome AVith 
soiuelhing of a southern and fiery liand.someness, 
like Ins rnolhor’.s, reniimling one at times of 
flic purest Italian or Ca.stihan stocks.. There* 
Avas uudeniable ])i’ide about his upper lip and 
his eager fladiiiig bl.uk ey(‘ ; while his ciisto- 
inary nonchal.uiee aiul coolness of air m^A’cr 
completely hid the hot and passionate, southern 
temperament that underlay tliat faDo e.\ tenor 
(»l Pull Mall cynicism. A man to avoid pirA- 
nig a quarrel Avitli, certainly, A\as Harry Noel, 
ot the Inner Temple, and of Noel Hall, by 
Boston, liincolnshiie, barrifcter-at-laAV. 

Edward ITuAVtlioni, on the other hand, Avas 
till and .slight, though strongly built ; a grand 
model of the pure Auglo-Sa\oii typo ot manhood, 
AAith straight fair hair, nearer Avhite almost 
than yelloAv, and deep-blue eyc.s, tliat Avere 
none the less transparently true and earnest 
because of their intense and nnmixod bluene.ss. 
His face Avas clear-cut and delicately moulded ; 
and the pal» and singularly straw-colouied 
moustache, AAdiioh alone Avas alloAvcd to hide 
any part of its clumiiing outline, did ^lot pre- 
vent one from seeing at a gdance tlui almost 
faultless Greek regularity of his perfectly calm 
and statuesque features. Harry NixTs was, in 
short,, the kind oF face that Avomcn are most 
likely to admire : Edivard Ilawdliora’a was the 
kind that an artist Avould rather rejoice to paint, 
or that a sculptor Avould still more eagerly 
Avish to model. 

‘Much better to go down the rojvl, you 
know, Teddy,’ quoth Harry as they toofc their 
seats in the iioav dogcai’t. ‘All the cuds in 
London arc goin" doAvii by rail, of course. The 
Avhole riff-raff oi our fellow-majEi that you’re 
always talking about so sympathetically, AA'ith 
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your absiird notions, overflows to-day from its *Oh, if you’re Roin" to hold a brief for the 
natural reservoirs in tlic third class into the defendant, iny dear boy, why, of course I throw 
upper tanks of fust and second. Impossible to tli^ case up. — Besides, tluM-e slie is, Teddy. By 
travel on \l'c lino this inorniii" without Retting Jove, tliere she is. That’s her. Over yon^^-r 
one’s self jammed and elbowed by all the tinkers on the lawn there— -the very pretty girl liy the 
and tailors, sohliers and sailors, butchers and edge of the wall overhanging the path lu re.* 


bakers and candlestick makers in the whole 
of London Bnough to cure even you, I should 


‘ What, the one in blue 'i ’ • 

‘The ftne in Idue ' Gracious goodness, no.* 


think, of all your nonsensical rights-of-man and The other one — the very jirtdty girl ; the one 


ideal equality Imsinoss.’ 


in the pink dress, as Iresh as a d.iMV. 


‘Have you ever travelled third yourself, to 3'ou ever see anybody prettier 1 ’ * 

see what it was really like, Harry? I have; ‘Oli, her,’ Edward answered, looking ncro-is 
and, for my part, I think the third-class peo^c at the lady m piuk canlesslv. ‘Yea, yes; I see 
are genoruily rather kinder and more unseHISh now. Pretty enough, as \ mi : ay, llari v ’ • 
than the first or aceoiul ’ *• ‘IVetty enough’ Is that att vou’ve gof to 


‘My dear fellow, on your recommendation I s.jy about lier ' You block ol ici' ! v’on lnni]> of, 
tried it last week. — But let that pass, and tell marble' Why, my dear lellow, she’s absolute 
me where are yon going to look for your beaiiti Ini peifoction. Tliat’s the uor'-t, now, of a man’s 
young lady from Trinidad or Mauritius? You Ixong engaged. He loses lu.s e}c •entirely h^r 
made her the ostensible pretext, you know, for female beauty.’ , 


going to the boatrace.’ 

‘Oh, for that I trust entirely to the ch.aytor 


‘ What did yoii say her name w as '> ’ 

‘Miss Diipny. I’ll intiodiice v.'u m a 


of accidents. SIk* said she was going down to minute’ 

see the lacc from soinebndy’ij lawn, facing the ‘But, my dear Harry, where are \ >lI .going? 
river; and 1 shall force niy Wviy along the jiath We don’t even knov tlie ]'i‘0|)lc ’ 
as far as 1 can get and quictl.)' look out for her. ‘Nothing eisiei, then A\ e ’ll proccoil to make 

If we sec her, 1 mean to push boldly for an their ncquaiutau.'c. See wliat a lot of cads 
introduction to the somebody unnamed who owns climbing up and sitting on the w.ill, ob Inuting 
the huvn. Leave the dogeart at some inn 01 the view' tiierc ' I’li-'t, si'ut joursi'lf iiimly on 
other down at Putney, stroll along the livcr the toj) the same a^ tliev do, tlicn, pro' ciMl to 
casuiilly till you kqh a* beautiful vision ol sweet knock olT the other inlnider'*, a*! il you belonged 
nineteen or thereabout, w’ulk 111 quietly as if the to the ]'ai1y bv iii\itation; linallv, ''hj) ovt‘r 


place belonged to you, ami there you are.’ 


qua tly iii-iile, an I 


They drove on to Putney tlir<m<gh the crowded it voii really knew tliem Tiieie i-i micIj a 
roads, ami put the dogcart up at the (harh and ]>rciaons crow'd ol pi'opli' jiisnli*, tli.U, nubo l\ ’ll 
/ 7 ersc.s-. TIkui Harry ami Ivhvurd took to the ever find out vou weinit in\ited. l’\(> long 
still more crowded bank, and liegan to push •their olis-ciwed that nobody e\er cloi-s know wlio-, 
way aiiiong the densely packed masMjs of non- who at a gai den-parly d'lie fatlnu' always 
doscript humanity iii the direition of Barnes thinks his son knows you , and the ^011 always 
Brnlgo. f.mctes imlehnitelv you’re ]Katicnlar Iziemis of 

‘Stand out of the way there, can’t you,’ cried his fatliei and mother.’ 

Noel, elhow’ing a.'ide a sturdy London rough As Hiiiiy spoke, hi' had abetdy (iini- 
as he spoke witli a dexterous apnluation of Ins hered up b) the toji of the wall, whnli was 
gold-tipped umbrella. ‘Why clo you get in steep and high on tlie m’ le tou.inls the riviu’, 
people’s w'ay and block the road up, my good but stood only about Iwi* teet above tlie bank 
lellow'?’ on the inner side; and Eilwaiil, seeing nothing 

‘Where are you a-pushm’ to?’ the rough else to do but follow' his exanqile, had taken 
answered, not without reason, crow'ding in upon with shame a coinenieiit seat beside liijii. In 
him sturdily in defence of his natural liglits of a minute more, llairv w,is busily engagrd lu 
standing-room, and bringing his heavy foot down cle.uing oil the other nuanthori.sed squatters, 
plump on Harry Noel’s neatly fitting w.alkiiig- like an invited gm -t ; ami two minutes later, 
shoe. ‘An’ wlio are you, I should like to know, he had tr.uisfeiT- <l lus h*gs to tlie, inner side of 
a-shoviu’ (Aher people aside perniiscuous like, an the wall, and w.is quntly identifying InmsidC 
if you wa':! actlially the Prince of Wales or the with tin* jiarly of sj>eelaloH on the huvn ami 
Hook of Ediuhoro? I’d like tojicar you call garden. Edward, who was blessed with less 


me a fellow again, I should ! 


audacity in social niatbOH tlian Im easy-gofhg 


‘Appears to be some confusion m the man’s friend, could only admire without wliolly imi- 
niind,’ sSid Noel, pushing pet him angril}', tating his ready mlapfuene^'i. 

‘between a fellow and a felon. I haven’t got ‘Mis.s Jfupuy ' How dl•]lg 1 ^t^ul ! This is 
an etymological dictionary handy in ray pocket, indeed lucky. How very for lunate I should 
1 regret to say, but I venture to believe, my happen to have dropped down upon you so 
good fnciid, that your philology is quite us unexpocte<lly.’ 

much ut fault in this matter as your English Nora l^ujuiy smiled a delicious smile of frank 
graminir’ and innocent girlish welcome, and held out her 

‘My dear Noel,’ Hawthorn put in, ‘please hand to Harry half timidly. ‘Why, ]\Ir Noel,’ 
don’t add insult to in|ury. The man’s quite she said, ‘1 hadn’t the very slightest idea you 
within this right in objecting to your push- knew our goofl friends the Boddirwtons.’^ 
ing him out of a ]ducc he took up before you ‘J/r Boddingtoii ? ’ Harrv Noel .asked with ^ 
earne here. Pos&ewon’s nine points of the law, marked emphasis on the dubious ;l/r. ' 

you know' — ten in the matter of occupancy, ‘No; Golnnel Boddington, of tl^ Bem^l Staff 

indeed — and surely he ’s the prior occupant' Corps. Why, how on earth do you happen not 
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to know their iiaino even You haw n friend I douht, from what he tells me, in a month or 


with you, I poreeive.’ 

‘Exactly,’ Harry said, turning to Edward, \fSlio 
Wi» speechless with surprise. ‘Allow me to 
introduce liim. My Inend, Mr liawthoin, a 
shining light of the Utter Bar. — J’v the way, 
(tidn’t you say you came Iroin Tnyidad or 
Mauritius or Ceylon or somewhere 1 leinemhcr 
dnstinctly you left upon me a general impre&.sKm 
of tropical fragrance, though I can’t say I recol- 
lect jireciselv the particular habit.it.’ 

‘ Trinidad,’ .she answeied, looking down as she 
spoke. — ‘ Why, Llr Noel, A\hat about it? ‘ 


trom now.’ 

‘doing out there !’ Nora cried. ‘Oh, how nice. 
Why, I shall he going out, too, iiv the end of 
June. How delightl 111 , if we should hoth happen 
to sail in the same steamer together ' ’ 

‘ I shonhl envy him the voyage iniiiiensely,’ 
said Hairy, ‘lint vou don’t mean to say, Miss 
Hupiiy, ;\(iu’re really going to bury yourself 
alive in the West Indies U 

‘Oh, I don’t call it hiirving alive, Mr Nead ; 
ifli perledly delightiul, i believe, from what 


I remember. Summer all the Mar round, and 
‘ my liieiul Hawthorn here conie.s from j dancing, with all tli*‘ door.s and windows open, 

'nnidail too, .m# yon ought to be neighbours ; | lioni Se[)temhor to ^prib’ 

though, as be hasn’t been there himself lor ^ j ‘I’lay, inlorin me wdinh is Colonel Bodding- 

gie.it many years, I daresay you won’t know | ton,’ Harry cxihumed eagerly at this ])artu’ular 


moment, as an old gentleman of inilituy a^T>(‘et 
strolled up c.asually to .speak to Nora. ‘Point 
me out mine host, for mcivy\s sake, or else 
he’ll be bringing a sumniary action for ejectment 
agaftist u.s both as rogui's and \agaboiids.’ 

‘This IS he,’ Nora saul, as the military gentle- 
man approa' bed nearer. ‘Don’t you know' linn? 
Pei haps I’d better introduce you. Colonel Bod- 
dmgtoii Mr Noel, Mr Uawtlioni ’ 

‘ And 1 ’d better make a clean breast of it at 
1 e\er lieard the name of ll.iwtbom ' om <•,’ llariy Noel continued, .smiling gracefully 
oiiiie' ted with 'J’liiii'lad, J mean; in j with hi.s phasant easy smile — JCdw'aid would 


one .mother 

‘Oil, evirybodv m Trinidad knows overvbodv 
else, of conr.'^e,’ Nora answered^ li.ilt turning to 
Jvlwai'd. ‘It's .such a iittle po0iet colony, vou 
know, that, we’re all lirs1-eousins to one .another 
through all the island I’m not acijuamted with 
all the ])eoplo in Trinidad myself, naturally, 
because I haven’t been tbeie sime 1 w.c- a b.iby, 
almost, bill my iatlier would be peifeitly siiie 
tft Know' him, at anyrute, I in eoiifident. 1 don’t 
tlunk 

iai t, I’m Hiiie not — Do \our ])>‘ople live out! have sunk bodily into tlie cai’tli alive, rather 
theui still, Mr Haw thorn, or have they settled than make the ridiculous confession. ‘The fact 
in England U [is, we’re intruder.s into your domain, sir — luiaii- 

‘ My tatlu'r and mother .ire .still in the island,’ j thoii.sed intruder.s. We took our .seats on the 
Edu.ud .tiiswcred, a little j p ‘AP'itop of your wall to wabh the raee ; and when 

f.itlicr IS Mr James HawtlmT. \ j we got there, vve found a miniber of roughs 

a iil.ue .it tie' north side of '1 mud. id ’ were obstiuctmg the view for the ladies of your 

‘ A'lu.ilta Kstah',’ Noia replied, tinning the name i ptuty* and we assisted the gentlemen 4if your 
over with liciselt oiu e moiv dubiously, ‘ Agii.illa UM't m clearing the ground; and then, a.s 1 saw 
INtate. I’ve ci rtaiulv heard the name ol tlu' I my friend Aliss Dupuy was here, 1 made bold 
place, I’m .''Ure ; hut lu vu of your people until j to jump ovei and come to spe.ik to her, leeluig 
tills minute, How v cry .strange.’ [sure that a previous iicr|uaintancc w ith her w’ould 

‘It’.s a loi^' time tunee voii’ve been in the | be a sullicient introdiu tion into your pleasant 
island, jou s;iy,’ Noel ]mt in suggestivel}, I so. lety heie -M hat a delightrul place, .-ir, you ’ve 
‘and no ilouht you’ve lorgoUeii Mr Haw’thoin’s j got on the liver here ’ 

fatli(*i’.s name. He mn4 he prettv well known Uolonel Boddingtou bowed sti Illy, ‘Any fi lend 
in Tiinidad, i should think, for he'd .m Honour- j of Mi.sa Dupny’s is rpiite wchomc* here,’ lie. 
able, you kiiow’, and a member of the local i .said w'ith soiiu* chilly sevmity. — ‘Did 1 uiidcr- 


licgislative Oouncil.' 

Nora looked decidedly pu/'/led. ‘A member 
of the Legislative Council,’ she s,aid in .some 
surpn.so. ‘That makes it stranger still. My 
pa])a’s a member of Couneil too, .'uul he 
kiiow.s everybody ju the jil.iee, yon know— 
that IS to say, of cour.se, everybody wIkUh any- 
body , and pour mamma used alvvay’.s to write 
me •home the chattie.st letters, all about every- 
body and everybody’s wife and dangliters, .and 
all the society gos.sip of the colony , and then 
1 sec so m.'inv iriiudad jieople when they come 
Jr home ; ami altogether, 1 really thought 1 knew-, 
' by name at least, absolutely every one in the 
whole Island.’ 

‘And this ]u-ov'es you must he mistaken, Mi.s.s 
Diiimy,’ Noel jnit in c.irelessly ; for he was 
half jealous that hn own special and peeiihar 
discovery in ]>retty girls sliould take so inueh 
interest in^Edwtu'd Hawthorn. ‘But anyhow, 
know all iihmit him hel’oro very long, I’ve 
iio^douht. lor Mr Havvthoin is going to take a 
judgeshi^f in tlf: uttcrmo.st parts of the earth, 
even Trinidad. lie’ll be going out there, no 


stand Mibs Dupuy to s.iy your name was 
Howell 1 ’ 

‘Noel,’ Harry cmreitcd, smiling benignly. 
‘You may jiossihly know inv father, .Sir "Walter 
Noel, of Noel ll.all, ne.ir Boston, Lincolnslm e.’ 

Colonel Boddington unbent visibly. ‘ 1 ’m verv 
glad ot this opi>ortunity, I’m sure, ]\lr Nod,’ 
he said with his mo^t gracious niaiiiier. ‘As 
1 remarked before, Mis.s Dupuy’s friends will 
alvvaj-s be welcome with us. Since* you’ve 
dropped in so nnexpeidcdly, pcrhajis jou and 
Mr — 1 didn’t (atch the name --will st.iy to 
lunch with us. Oi^y friemls mean to join us at 
lunch after the rai e is oviu*.’ 

‘Delighted, I’m sure,’ Harry .answered, quite 
truthfully. Nothing couhl hav-e pleased him 
better than thi.s ojiportunity. ‘Here they come 
-—here they come ' Hound the corner ! Cam- 
bridge he.ads the race. Caiuhriilge, Cambridge ! ’ 
And lor live minutes there was a llutteiang of 
handkerchiefs and straining of eyes and coni used 
sound of shouts and laughter, which left no 
time for Hariy or any one else«to indulge in 
rational conversation. 
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After tlie boats had passed out of sight, and 
the company had returned to the paths of 
sanity once move, Miss Dupuy turned round to 
Edward aiM iihlccd curiously : ‘ Do you happen 
to know any peojde of tlie name of Ord, Mr 
Hawthorn ? ' 

Edwafd smiled as he answered : ‘General Ord’s 
family? O yes, 1 know them very well indeed 
— quite intimately, in fact.* 

‘All, then,’ she said gaily — ‘then you are the 
Mr Hawthorn who is engaged to dear Marian. 

, 1 felt sure you must he, the moment I hoard 

I your name. Oh, I do so hojie, then, you’ll 
I get this vacant Trinidad apppintmeiit.’ 

‘Got it! He’ll get it as *sure us fal.e,’ Harry 
.said, intervoning. ‘ Lut wliy are you so anxious 
I he should lake it ? ’ 

i ‘AVliy, because, then, Marian would got inariiod, 
j of course, and come out with him to live m 
i Trinidad. Wouldn’t that bo charming ’ ’ 
j If they do,’ Harry Kud quietly, ‘and if 
I you’re going to he llieiv, too, Miss Dupif/, 1 
j declare 1 biiall come out ni}sclf on purpose to j 
visit them.’ 


DESERT DUST. 

fi The visitor to the E'^tian Pyramids who gazc' 
I in wonder on those colossal .structures which 
*1 rcniam to attest the activity of races long sinie 
i , passed away, little dreams, peihaps, that in the 
dust which he treads heiieatli hi.s leet, or whub 
I whirls in wmd-to.7.sed eddies round hi.s ho.-vl, 
there exist particles of so great antiquity, lhat 
I the va.st age of the PyramitL bhrmk.s luto.littlc- 
1 ness hcfoido it. Such ])articlcs al.so may he found 
j by the traveller in the snows which cover the 
j higher slopes of Mont Elunc, ,ind on other parts 
I j ol the c.ir til’s surface. 

1 The (jucbtion arihos, What arc these particles 
‘ which thus lie unnoticed in the dust beneath 
I our feet, and which arc fraught with such intercbt 
I to mankind % Dust from the Sahara Dc.scrt, 
j or from the upper slopes of Mont Plane, is 
found to contain an appreciable quantity of 
magnetic iron particles. Examination l»y the 
microscope reveals the fact that the greater part 
of these are angular in shape, and there can be 
j 11. 1 doubt that they are simply tlie dehri.s of ter- 
j restrjal magnetic I’ocks. Put here and there are 
1 found iniiigled wuth the other particlc.s small 
( but perfect spheres of iron, thei^' Rjiherical coii- 
ditiou pointing to the fact that they have at 
some tune been in a state of fusion. In specu- 
lating concerning their origin we are at the 
{ outset reduced to three possibilities — they may 
be of volcanic origin, or the flrodtict of fusion in 
tcrre.stn‘al tires, or they may have a non-terres- 
trial origin, and be meteoric. A comparison with 
• dust known to be volcanic discovers that lliese 
particles have little or no atlinity w'ith volcanic 
ejection Put tl^ smoke which issues from the 
chimurtj’s of our manufacturing districts contains 
iron pai tides similar in appearance to these iron 
particles of the Sahara and ]\Iont Plane ; and 
although these, latter are found far from any of 
the terrestrial sources which could give them 

4 .===:= '■ ’ — ■ 
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birth, yet these light particles may be wafted 
by wind-currenta to such immense distances, that 
tlA argument does not come with much strength 
to support the contention of their non-tcrrestiual 
origin. 

The most crucial test is that of comfiarativc 
chemical amilj^sis ; and its application to various 
ot these* iron particles reveals tlui fact, ihrft 
■vvliPbt those known to be of terrestrial origin 
cont.aincd neither nickel nor cobalt, hoth^ these 
metiils .are loimtl present in the magnetic particles 
collected at the observatory of Saint Iilaric tlu 
Mont, on iMont Plane ; and a meteoiic origin 
Im*. Iherefove been assigned to the latter.* ISuir is , 
other proof wanting to support this presumption. I 
Jfii addition to thee paiticles of cosmic dust,«| 
larger masses forming meteorites ai‘e not uiifre- « 
qucntiv found. Tliiiir general nppearance is that J 
of a dull hlatk, but, occasionally .shining black, i 
irregular ovlerioir, forming a thin cni'l, wlieh 
IS totally diffeifiit hum the main n/a wiiiiiri. , 
Examined microbcopically, tin* crirl. wlinh is 
u.^ually onc-hundredlli, but may oci a oiiully ri-. > ' 
to oU''-eighlietli, of .an nidi in thickiie, is found j 
lo be a tine bl.ifk glass. 111 led wdtb small luil.bh's, | 

I . harply divided from the niteiior — tadh which 
indi'Mte that the enrt is due to igneous at turn, ' 
under cniulilions which lia\e little or no inlhi- j 
cme wuLliin the ma''’s The interior u-'inlly , 
(onsibts ol a itony nuish ionuLs! of bioken or 
angnl.ar paitieh . Here we have two alteina- j 
1ne<? -< ii!io.‘ it has been formed by aqueous i 
tl< position, or .t li.is luid .in igneiuis oiigin. 
I'he hitter, or fie’y, oiigiti in again bdicMil to 
he the true oiu, for the rca-''n, tlmt c''itinn 
micro ( thaiat ters al\v.x}.s }jrc'-'CnL in ..ter- 
dcp'wiled cristalliiie ina -.e' are not sc ji in 
til- ->e meteorites; and an igiicnis nua-teriv tiial, 
ratli“r than an igneous leircstrial, or. nii ii 
a'..‘5'gued to them, hecau-o tlie glassy i.])lie,ica] 
.strmture found iii mcLeoiilcs can only hi ino- 
diiceil terrc-tiiallv by a comhii^tion ol con- 
ditions very raivly found co-existent. The onlv 
instance known wdieri* .such a comliination ohtuins 
IS in the crater of Kilauea, wdicre the volcanic 
prod net I on known as Pde’b Hair soinewliat re- 
feumhh ; the gla.s-.y .structure of ineteont'-p. Nor 
is tlu» all ; lor, knowing us we do that meteors 
occa.sionally reach the earth m the form of sub- 
Btautud raa'Ses, llie suggestion has been ventured 
tliat they fall in bullicient numbers to aflect its 
bulk in tlie course of ages ; and assuming, as 
we are eniiticd to asMinu', that these nia.SM‘-', to , 
w hill I we are unable to assign definitely a 
meteoric oiigin, are indeed niLleorites, the link 
connecting them wuth cosmic (non-terrestrial) fiust 
ha.s tlien been found. M. 'J'l.ssandier examining 
dirt winch he detached from the surface of a 
Pohcmian ineteoiite, found its microscopic char- 
acters to resemble those of the du-t-p.art’ L- of % 
Mont Plane ; and even more p:oof i- i-oL v.,a.nng ’ 
to vindicate its nou-tcrrcstrial origin. ) 

The connection between cosmic dust and meteors j 
having been tlnis traced, wo may now proceed to 
a hrict consideration of their liistory ere they 
find a grave in the earth. 

On a calm clear night, when,,abov(i us gleams 


The sky 

With all ifca bright Bublinuty o£ star.s, ^ 

with their eternal suggestions' of peace and 
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immortality, thire comes ever and anon from out 
the darkness a light darting across the heavens 
with increasing brightness. Sometimes the me- 
teor will traverse a large portion of the heavefts, 
travelling perliaps the entire vault, and then 
disappearing, while still ^bright, below the hori- 
zon. Occasionally, they may be seen to iall 
earth; but more commonly, after, a short 
course, the metf'oiic gleam dies aAVuy, leaving 
us to gaze ag.im at the calm fixed brightne.-,.s 
of the familiar coiiidellations. The dillorcnces 
between these various classes of meteors are 
those of degrei', aud not of hind. Omitting for 
a moniej^t the < onauleraihin of their origin, it is 
ohv wills that these bodu-, no matter how they 
first originate, c^jnc within the atiractive force 
•of the earth, and eiihr its atmosjdu're in ol)(»- 
dience to that altraitum. The inten-^e rapidity 
w’itli which they l.iU g-nerates an cvei-increa‘ing 
aunnint of lea!, under tlie influt'nce of whah 
tlii'v liLcome liimmous, and It-em to be c(ui- 


suiiujl. A lontinuance 


ally ilirninidic'^ their hull:, the -miller one^ being 
euliul} (Mil, sinned high above the earth, and 
con'Iituting the .-hooting -t.n > wdio-e ]»a‘3sago is 
as iv.incsceiit .'j.a ghsu'i ol lig.ht. it i- the dust 
foniicd as tley are (nn-umed, win. li, slowly 
H'tllmg ti (MI ih, ( onstilcdi s tlie commie particles 
to iihuh nt. r'-nce Jia- lueii nuide. 

Jhit whiJ t on .dna -t any clear niglit some 
few mi teor^ in.iv 1 k' M'lm to tl.eli across the slcy, 
oh-i nation J'm ie\eai'd tin* l.u't, that in certain 
month 1 of the ve.ir, and on certain dates in 
lliu-' month, sliooLing -tai^ aie much mc.re 
nutiK ron- than in other months and on ordinary 
iiiglit 111 ir S'hwahi', nleinn ; to the discoviry 
o] the f,in'-]iot peiiod a the re ult ol conli- 
Mioiu oil eivalnm uirlerlalvcii lor the sake ol 
reioiding na, sav, ' ‘I w'ent out like 

iSaid to (nid mv iath(.‘r’.s as-,!'.;, and lo • I found 
a l.ingdi'iM.’ "fho romaik might be eclioed bj'- 
till), .-who made this disco\ei'y of tin* jieriodicity 
('(' ihe.M' shn(*ing-,st U's, leading, as it has June, 
to tlie <h'co\ej-y of faa- hitherto nnni-pectcd, 
and |).')inting to a connection and eommonncbS 
of origin between phenomena a])]iarently very 
wnhly (livfi'gent. At lird, the meteor .Ntreams 
of August li) and November 14 w’erc alone 
ivcogiu-cl. Soon it was discovered that the 
month of April was one in which a very 
large number of meteors w'cre visilde and the 
itOtli was fixed as the date for the maximum 
fdiower. r.iit iifit only was it found liiat tJicse 
evenings wa;re < liaracterisod by large showers ol 
metifw, hut the furl, her fact was ascertained, 
tln;^. ‘ill the metcor,s on any given evening ema- 
nated fiiuu one quarter of the heavens Thus, in 
the diower wdiicli occiipm on the 20th of April — 
although the shower has not been very marked 
of late yeaio--the radiant point lor the meteors 
H in the comb nation Lvra ; hence it is termed 
the Lyriad shower. In like manner, the August 
tram has its radiant point in Per&eus ; aud that 
ol Novemhei' 14 in Leo, It wxas still, Inwycver, 
thought that the nieteui's of ordinary nights had 
no connection of this kind ; but later *observa- 
tions ri'Veah'd the fait tliat they also are con- 
trolled by t.imila»laws ; and the further discovery 
w^i made that some, notably the mid-No^ ember 
swarm, |’ary in intensity from year to year, in 
ohcdiciice to i€*guhu.’ laws, the entire cycle m 


that instance requiring thirty-three and a quarter 
years for its completion. 

But althougli the life-history of the cosmic 
dast-particles of the Sahara has thus been traced 
hack until they are found to be comiiftnent parts 
of meteor* sw'arms, whose movements are con- 
trolled and dominated by definite laws, there yet 
remains the question of their origin, tl^ expla- 
nation of the annual periodicity, and why this 
secular cycle should exist. Meteors being thus 
found to occur in these streams, it became pos- 
sible to calculate their orbits, and M. Schiaparelli 
did this wnth the August swarm. A connection 
had begun to be susjieiiled betw'eon meteors and 
comets, and it was iound that the orbit of the 
August meteors, as* calculated by the Italian 
])hybicist, coincided with that of a known comet. 
More life being thus given to the 1 yj 
tlie orbit of the November fetreaiii wa t • ‘..’Iv 
calculated. It w'as found to be ..I'.- I i! i.. ■ al 
wnth tlie indeiicinh'ntly ascertained orbit of 
Tempers comet. Othtr corroborative elements 
sooif follow’eJ. The Ajiril meteors perform their 
journey in space along the orbit of the comet 
of 1801, while many oilier meteor-streams have 
been discovered to tic similarly related to otliei 
cornels. With the kiii^\ ledge of tlu' connection 
lietween cornels and lueteor-sw arms, and our 
knowledge of the coiihlitution of meteorites them- 
.selve.*., the vexed qucbtion at> to the constitution 
of comets would seem to he rendered more easy 
of solution ; hut the subject is beset with many 
difficulties, ami comets w'ell situated for oh'^er- 
vation do not too often vi^-it our skies. 

Having traced hack the history of the desert 
dust-part icier, until they have been found to be 
"*nrf(!v np^ if indeed not themseh'-os 

: ’•! : !, ... whose motions have laws ‘.as fixed 

as planets have,’ it now rciiuins to take yet anullier 
step hack into the lii-tory of tilings, vaml endea- 
vour to form some idea as to tlioir first origin, 
and the pait they have played, or play, in the 
economy of mil me. Many and strange arc the 
Iiypotlieses whicli liav’e from time to time been 
put lurth. Some hav^e held meteor, s to be the 
hcatfcred remnants of an exploded planet, ‘bat- 
tered by the shocks of doom.' Other speculators 
have thouglit that this dust of space originated 
j ill ejection.i from volcanic veutr, when the v’ul- 
I canoes whuli stml the surface of our satellite 
were in micigy. But for this to he true, it seems 
bonievvhat, though not eiitindy necessary th.it 
the moon’s A'olcani'es should yet he active; whiKt | 
the question arises as to tiie pos^-ihility of th© 
eruptive forces on the moon to hav'o expelled 
matter bejxmd* the influence of its attraction ; 
and those who give most w'eight to these objec- 
tions have themselves bi-en inclined tw heliev’-e 
that the true origin nf metc'ors is lo ho found 
in ernptiou from one of the minor planets wdiObO 
attractive force wiiuld be le-.s than the moon; 
but wdien it is roiuenilu'rcd ho’ ' blight W’ould 
be the chance of any such matter crossing the 
earth’s path, such a lliciiiy loses all probability. 
There have not been wanting, either, tho.so who, 
having in mind the hrecciated structure of 
meteorites and the fewness oi^the charaHers in 
which they difler from terrestrial rocks, have 
boldly proclaimed for them a terrestrial origin, 
imagining them to have been erupted from 
volcanic vents at an early period* of the world’s 
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history — a view of course not open to the very 
serious objections whicli surround the minor 

E lanets’ hypothesis. Yet another class of theorists 
old that the fauii itself is the source of these 
wanderinff htreams, they beiii« continually sent 
far into space by those mighty eruptions with 
which we know that orb to be continually 
convul^d. It is, however, probable that n<me 
of these theoiics of an eruptive origin, whether 
from satellite, planet, or sun, is the true one — 
it being more likely that meteors are the residue 
of nebulous matter not gathered into planets 
w'hen the different members of the solar .■system 
began to exist independently, hut ivhich each 
liour, day, and year is lyjing .^lowly gathered 
in by the earth and the other planets a.s these 
bodies come w'ithin the sphere of their giavilafive 
influences. Thus much as to the oiigin of the.^e 
meteoric sw,arni.«. 

The final question now arises as to whether 
they play any part in the economy of iiatuio. 
The aggregate -weight of thc'^e small scattered 
Btroams must be beyond coniprebeiision, aifd is 

? robably to be estimated by billions of tons. 

'liesc .small ma^-ses are constantly lalling towar<ls 
the earth, some roaebing its a- tual surbice. So 
it niii.st be with the moon, and with the other 
planets and satellites winch compose tlu* solar 
system ; and this cotitmual impact of meteors, 
however inappreciable its infliuuKCon the eaitb, 
cannot be without its lieat-]>ro(luciiig elfecls on the 
larger bodies of our system. If tliis be so, Ikav 
much greater must be the result produced b} the 
enorraoivs number of tliese bodies w'hicb, fiom a 
variety of cause.s, would bo incessanlly pieiipitated 
upon the sun’s siirlace ; ami tlu* .siigge.stion b.is 
been jnit forward that we may Imd in tins a 
siiflicicpt explanation of the apparently ine\jiau-t- 
iblo emis.siou of light and heat wliuh the sun is 
ever radiating into infinite space. 

And if it be true that these meteors have had 
their origin in solar erujitions, we are hiou-glit 
to the strange lofloction, that the matter which 
in the yesterday of ages wais luiiied witli uwlul 
energy from the sun’s surface, is hciiig paitly 
returned to it in the present age, as the energy 
and matter of to-day will be jiartly returned to 
feed its fires in the ages of to morrow. Should 
these, speculations be correct, then our meteor- 
systems do indeed play an impoitant part in the 
economy of nature. All forms of foice on earth, 
the energies of man himself, have their physical 
source m the centre of our system ; and if it 
be that the energy of that source is luing ewr 
renewed by the physical impact of iw tonne 
masses, they have an equal title -v.’ith the sun to 
bo regarded as the source of oneigy, alllioiigh it 
must not be forgotten that the rain of meteors on 
the suns surface is itself due to the atfr.ictive 
force inherent in the .sun itself. 

AVill the continual g.'it!ie’'in" in by tlic <?un, 
the earth, and other ]il ■■■('-’ _':.l'iiilv lead uj> 
to the time w’hen these ineteonc swarms shall 
have ceased to be, and the sun grow' cold and dull ? 
Who shall say ? There are many causes to delay 
this end. As the sun, together with the solar 
syeteni, sw-eejis through space, it w'lll pa-s through 
regions now rich, now poor, in meteoric aggrega- 
tion.s, and the total amount of matter w'liich it 
will gather in will, therefore, vary from centuiy 
to century, from epoch to epoch. Such are the 


thoughts up to wiiich w'e are leak in pursuing the 
history of our particles of dust. But whether or 
not these speculations be true, the study of this 
R^iject teaches many a theme of interest for the 
leisure hours of our workaday world. 

A GOLDEN ARGOSY.* 

• A NOVKLin TE 

BY FRED. M. WHITE. 


Ei^eveji o’clock ! Before tlie vibration of the 
nearest chimes had died away, the rain — which 
had long been tlireatc'iiiiig over Loiulon*-pyiired 
down fur some live minutes iii*a fierce gust, and 
then, as if exhausted by its efforts, ^ul>^ltled into' 
a steady drD/le. The wave.s of liglit, cast on 
tlie glistening pavement from the gas lamps 
flickering in the wind, shone on the .stones ; but 
tlie un.'^table skidows weie (a.st back by tlie 
strtmger refulgAice of the electne ligiii, at Govent 
Garden. Bai k into tlie gatlicred jai-.t of Jamg 
Acie the pallid gleam receded; wiule. on tlie 
oppij.sitc side, tlie darkness of Ifu soil Street 
seemed darker still. By Tavistock Stn-etwas a 
gm-shop, wlio.se glided front, pomta of fi.ime, and 
da//ling glass .seemed to smile a smile ul crafty 
w'tlcome to the wayfarer. A few yaid-i away from 
the knot of loafers uluslcniig with luuigiy eycb 
round the- door, stood a woman. There were 
others of her sex idoso by, but not like her, 
and though her dres.s was ^lour and iliLqudated 
to the last degree, the othews saw iudimtiv’ely 
she was not as they. She w'as young, pivsiunably 
not moi’e than five-nnd-tweni v y ear'j, and on her 
face she bore the .shadow (»f a gi'eat care. (Ja/ing, 
half siilleiilv, half wjstfidly, into I be tomotingly 
allayed w'liulow, her -luofile stioiigly niaikcd'hy 
the great bla/-<- of light laither iin the street, the 
proud carnage of the head formed a ]taiuful con- 
trast to Jier scanty' 'garb and socrow-stin I e j face. 
She was a hand.some, poorly drt..st>J woni.in, with 
a haughty beunmg, a look of e\er-i>ie.seiit tare, 
ami she had tvviqience in luT pocket. 

If you will lonsider wliat it is to have Mich 
a imcegre sum standing betw’een you and staiva- 
tion, you may realise the position of thi.s woman. 
To be alone, unfriended, ]ienmless, m a city 
of four million souls, is indeed a low depth 
of human misery. l^erhap-? she thouglil so, lor 
her mind W'as quickly formed. Pushing back 
the door w'lth steady hand, slie entered the noisy 
bar. She had half cxyiected to he an object of 
interest, perliaps su.-jjiciori ; Init, alas, too many 
of us ill this Avorld cairy our life’.s hi.story written 
ill our face.**, to cause any feelings of surprise. 
The barman served ber with the conlial slie 
onlered, and with a business-like ‘chink,’ swept 
aw'ay her last two (ojipers. Even had he 
known they were her last, the man would liavc 
evinced no iindue emotion. lie was not gifted 
W'lth much imagiuation, and besides, it was a 
common thing there to receive the la.st pit- 
tance that bridges over the gulf between a 
human being and starvation. There she sat, 
renting her tired limlw, deriving a fictitious 
strength from tlie cordial, dimly coin ious that 
the struggle against fate w'as jiast, and nothw^g 
remained for it but — a sjieedy exit from further 
trouble — one plunge from the l-idges ! Slowly 
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and meditatively she. sipped at her tumbler, * A voice from the grave. Have I been dream- 
^womloring — strange thought — why those old- ing?’ she said, passing her hand wearily across 
fashioned glasses had never been broken. Slowlj^. her brow. 

but purely, the liquid decreased, till only a few ‘A voice of providence. Can you liuv^ reflected 
drops remained. The time had come, then! on what \ou were doing? Another moment, 
She finithed it, drew her scanty shawl closer and think ol it- -oh, think of it ! ’ 

}ib#ut her shoulders, and Avent out again into the ‘A voice fiom the grave,’ repeated the would - 
Lotidon night. ' " be suicide slowly, ‘Siiidy this must be good 

Only half-past <“leven, and the streets filleil wdh omen. Her voice ' — how like her voice.’ 
people. Lower down, in Wellington Street, the The rescuing angel panseil a minute, struggling 
theatre-goers Avere pouring out of the Jjyceiim. with a dim memory, \\1kio had she in her turn 
The portico Avas one dazzling bla/e of beauty and heard that Amice before? With a sudden impulse, 
colour ; men iii evening dres^, and damtv ladies they seized each other, and bore toAvards the 
waiting i»r their lu\iirious carnages. The out- neaiest gaslight, and there g.i/ed intently in 
cast Slandered on-, Avondenng A'agnely wlietlier each other’s lace T'le guardian angel looked 
there Avas any sorroAV, any ruin, any di-'grace, a hxtk of glad surprise , the pale lace of the 
^remorse, or riisli<jnoui* in that ]»rilliaiit croA\d, hapless A\minaii Avas gloriticd, as she snzed her 
and s(* she drilled into the Strand, In-icllessly re'-ciier round her neck and sobbed on her breast 


(> Jladgc ! to think of 


and aimlessly,* Along the great stieet as far as piteously 

St (dement’d Danes, unnoticed ^aiid unheeded, ‘Nelly, ]\Iiss Nelly, my darling; don’t you 
her leet dragging painfully, she kiKW not Avhere. know me?’ 

Then hack again to Avatcli the last lew people ‘^V‘^ge, 'vh}', Madge' O Jladgc ! to think of 
leaving tlie J^ycoum, and then iiuonsi'ioii'ly it — to think of it.’ 

she turneil toAAMidi the river, ilown W'ellingLon Presently they grcAV i aimer. The girl called 
Sired, to Waterloo Mridge On that Pridge of Nelly jikued the other Avomaii’s arm within her 
Siglis slie slojtped, Availing, had sli(‘ hilt known it, oaaii and Avalketl ({untlv aAA'ay Irom the hated 
lor her late. hiidge; and, thoroughly' ( oii(picri*d, the hapless 

It was ijiiiet there on that Avet night— few one accomjuiiied her. No word Avas spoken 
foot-])a'-H'Tigeid about, ami sIk' avu-. <[nit(' alone as they AAalked on for a mile or so, across 
as slie stood in one of tin; buttle looking I tbe Stiand, towards llolborn, and there disup- 
iiito the shining flootl beiieilh Dow'ii the j poared. 


as l.ir as luT eye eoiild ri.uh, wei<‘ 
gdden points of light llnkeiing ami siAMy- [ ' 

n the la■^t-rllshlng w.iter. The ki[> ol llu*'ii- 


)1 Loiiiloii Avent on. The great 
I tlioir business, imheedful of 


tide on tlie soil oozing inml on the Suriey sale I tiagidy and soirow. A life had boon saved ; but 
mingled almost pleasantly A\ith the sAvirl .nid AAliat is one unit in the greatest city of the uni- 
swi-li of the cliiirnnig Asaves nmler the biidgi*. I A’ersc ? ^ The hand of talc Avas in it. It W’as only 


’I'lie dull thud ol the 


ami (unniliuses iii (me of IhoH* airy tulles of Avhich life is* coni- 


Ihe Strand came (piietly and subdued, but she posed, and yd the one nimuto that saved a 
111 aid tlami not Tlie gas lani])s had changed to j lil(*, uiiraA’elled the fird tiny thread of a tangled 
the liglit of day, the Inany winter sky was of skein that hound up a great Avrong. 
the ])nrest, blue, and tin* lionise miiimiir of llie 

didint Strand 'was the rudling ot the summer /'n \ tt 

w'lnd m the trees. The lar-nlf Aoices ot the 

mnltilude softened and imdted into the accents Two yc.ir^ earlier It Avas afternoon, and the 
<d one slie used to loA e ; and this is what she sun, climhnig OAmr the house, sliono into a sick- 
SdAY like a silent pictiu'i', tlie memoiii'. ringing room at Eastwood — a eomiortable, cheerful, old 
in her head like the loud sea a child hears m a room ; from floor to ceiling Avas panelled oak, 


shell. A long old house of giay stone, AAdtli 
green veranda coAmrixl AVith uy ami lloweriii 
creepers ; a lanibling hiAvn, &lo])ing away to 


and the A\alL decorated Avith artis-t proofs of 
famous ]>icl tiles. Tin' two large mullioiied AVin- 
ilow's Averi' oj)!'!! to the summer air, and from 


liny lake, all golden with yellow in-, and' AAgiter- the outside came the delicate scent ot mignonette 
fillies. In the centre of the laAvn, a stiitue of and heliotrope in the tiled janhnihes on the 
Niobo ; and seated by that '-tatue was liei-aelf, and ledges. The soft Persian carpet of pale blue 
Avitli iier a girl some 1(‘W' years younger - a girl deadened the sound of footsteps ; rugs of A’arious 
Avitli*g dden liair surround iiig an oa.i1 hn'e, lair harmonious hues Avori* scattered about; and the 
as the lace ol aii angel, and lighted by tiuthful artmles of virtu and costly bric-a-brac Avare 
velvety violet eyes. Tins Avas' the jneture mir- more suituhle to a draAving-room than '•a bed- 
rored in the swnlt Avater. She climbed the par.i- chamber. 

^jiet, looked steadily around Uic lovely face in On the bed reclined the figure of a man, evi- 
the AAuter Avas so near, and she hmged to hear dently in the last vtage of consumption. His 
the heautilul vision speak. And lo » at that cheek Avas flushed and leverish, and his line blue 
moment the Aauce of her darling spoke, and a eyt'S aaciv unnaturally bright aa'iIIi the disease 
hand was laid about her Avaist, and the voice a\ hi b w' is ‘!'>pp’Ti t his Autal energy. An old man 
said* ‘Not that waiy, 1 implore you — not that uii u» p\, n :■ of his hirgc frame and finely 
AvaA*.’ J.. . il J ( , ; v. ' h, tJmiigh holloAv and AA'asted, 

The woman jxiu&ed, skwAdy regained lier posi- shuAA'ed signs of a jiOAvcrful pftysiipie at, some 
tio^ on th? bridge, and g.ized into the face of remofe period. His forehead was high and broail 
hei/t'oiijpanion Avith thluted eyes. But the other and powerful ; liis features finely chiselled ; hut 
girl had^r hack to the light, and she (ouhl not the mouth, though hcncAmlt'iit-looking, AA^as shifty 
sec. and uneasy. He looked like a kind man and 
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a good friend j but liis face was haunted by a 
constant fear. W'lLh a pencil, ho was engaged 
in tracing some cliaracters on a sheet of paper ; 
and evcrtand anon, at tlie slightest movement, 
even the trembling of a leaf, he looked up in agi- 
tation. The task was no light one, for his hand 
trembled, and his breath came and went with 
what ^as to him a violent exertion. Slowly 
and painfully the work went on; and as it 
approached completion, a smile of satisfaction 
shot across his sensitive mouth, at the same time 
a look of rcmor»elul sorrow filled his whole lace. 
It was only a few words on a piece of paper lie 
was writing, but he seemed to realise tlie import- 
ance of his work. 1 1 was*«nly a larcwtdl letter ; 
but in these few ^aledlctorv lines the baj»pi- 
ness of two young lives was bound up. At last 
the task was finislied, and lie lay back uith an 
air of great content. 

At that moment, a woman entered the room. 
The sick man liid the ]uiper hastily heneath the 
pillow with a lowk of fear on his face, ])i^iab]e 
to s^‘e. Jlut the woman who entered did not 
louk capable of inspiring any bucdi bentiment 
Rhu WMs >oiing ami jirettv, a trille vain, per- 
haps, of her good looks and attractive appearance, 
bat the model of Avhat a ‘neat-handed J'hillis’ 
should be. 

Diieilly the dying man saw her, his expre.s- 
bion changed to one of intense eagerness, r.eelvon- 
ing her to come close, to him, he drew lior head 
close to his lau' and said: ‘Rlio is md about, 
is sbel Uo you think she can liiar what I am | 
saying ? Sometimes 1 fancy Jie hears my very j 
thoughts.’ 

‘No, fill*,’ replied the maid. ‘?diss Wakefield j 
is not in the house just iin»v ; she has go^ie into ! 
the village.’ 

‘Very good. Listen, and answer me truly. Do I 
you ever hear Irum — Irom Nelly now? Poor 
child, poor child ! ’ 

The vvomaii’s face changed from one of interest 
to that ot .shame and remorse. Rlic looked into 
the old man’s face, and then burst into u fit ol 
hot pa.ssionate tears. 

‘Hush, hudi!’ he cried, terrified bv her 
veliemcuce. ‘Pur Dod’.s sake, stop, or it will 
be too late, too late ! ’ 

‘O sir, I must tell you,’ sobbed the contrite 
woman, burying her face in the bedch»thcs. 
‘Letters came Iroin MI.'j.s Nullv lo 3'ou, time alter 
tune ; hut I de.stroyed them all.’ 

‘Wliy?’ The voice w^as stern, and the girl 
looked up affrightcil. 

‘0 sir, forgive me. Surely know. Is it 
possible to get an order fiom Miss Wakefield, 
and not obey? Indeed, I ha\t tried to speak, 
but I Vas afraid to do an^ thing. Even you, 

sir’ 

‘All,’ said the invalid, with a sigh of ineffable 
sadness, ‘ I know how hard ^t is. The inllucnco 
she has over one is wonderful, wonderfuL But 
I am forgetting. Margaret Boulton, look me in 
the face. Do you love Miss Nelly as you used 
to do, and wmuld you do something for her if 
I asked you ? ’ 

‘ Gotl be my xntness, I would, sir,’ replied the 
gbl solemnly. 

‘ Do you know where she is ? ’ 

‘Alas, no. It is a year since we heard. — But 
master, if you ask me to give her a letter or 


a paper, I will do so, if I have to beg my way 
to London to find her. I have been punished' » 
jpr not speaking out before. Indeed, indeed, sir, 
you may trust me.’ r 

He looked into her face w’itli a deep unfathom- 
able glance for soniff moments ; but ‘ the girl 
returned his gaze as steadily. ® 

‘I llnuk 1 can,’ he baid at length. ‘Now, 
repeat after me : “1 swear that the ]iaper intrusted 
to my cai’e shall be delivered to the person for 
whom it is intended ; and that i wull never 
part w’ith it until it is safely and securely 
delivered.” ’ 

The w'oman repeated the words w 4 th simple 
solomnily, » * 

, ‘Now^,’ he said, at the baine time jiruduciivT 

the paper ho had w'ritteu with such pain amt 
care, ‘1 deliver this into yuiir haiid', luel may’ 
lieaA’en l)le.s-? and pro ^jier j^uiir undel'takiiig. ‘I'ake I 
great care, lor^jt contains a jirecious beeicl, .iiid i 
never part witei it wdiile lile remain j 

The. jiajHT was a euiious-loo’»ing do'uuient 
enough, lulded hinall, hut bean notlnug out- 
side to betray the seci'i't it ( on tamed. AVe sliall 
see 111 the (utuie how il faivd. 

The girl glanced at the JoMed ]'aper, and thrust 
it ia]>idlv in her bosom A smile ol jt'Mie ami 
tiamiuillity pas cd o\er the tiding mau’s l.m‘, 
and he gave her a look ol inten.'^-e vvatitude. 

At this moment anotlu r waiia.m enter'd tio loom. 
She w'as tall and thin, with a I.k i* (A grave 
determination, and a mouth and uiin deiioiiug 
a fiimue^-i .iniounting to iijilfy. T!u re wa^ a 
danger ia-5 light in her Ijaali,sk eye,' .*t thi-i 
moment, a-, she g.iv<‘ the .‘-eiv.inl a 'hme nt 
inUn.e h.ite and n'alue — .1 look whnliheem.d 
to .''"'irth out tlie bolt'>ni ol lu't* ■'onl. 

‘Afaigaret, wlut an* }oii doing here? Leave 
the room at om e. Jiow' oitin he.vt' 1 told you 
never to come, iu hei'e.’ 

^Margaret left; and the w'oni.ui w Itli tl im.il.v 
eves bu.Med hei.'''-*ll silently abo^jL Iln‘ sn In'oom. 
The dying man watched licr 10 a d.i/ed laici- 
nated maimer, as a birl I'lvn > to vat' 11 the 
motion^ of a M"])ent; .lod lie ^•lllveud a.s Ik' i 
iioLumI the. fidnn woy m wlinli .die nimsteued 
her thm lip'. He t'led to turn liM e\e'. awa\, 
but hilled. Tlnn, as it consoioi.s ol lu^ leelim^, 
the w’omati sud : ‘Well, do 30a hate me woi.se 
than mu il t't-day?’ 

‘ Vou know r novel' bated you, Selina,’ he 
replied w'C.iiil}'. 

‘Yes, 3*011 do,’ .she answered, wn'th a sullen^ 
glow'ermg Irnunpli m her eye. ‘You do hate 
me for the mliuence I have over 3011. You 
hate me became you il.uo not bate me. ‘•You 
hate me bec.iii.se I paited vou from your 
beggar’s brat, and trained you to behave as a 
man sliould.’ 

Peifectl}’- coAVi'd, lie watebetl her nioi,steuing^» 
her thin lip.s, till his cyc.s could no longer see. 
Presently, he felt a change creeping over him : 
his breath came shorter ami shorter ; and liis ^ 
chc.st heaved .sjiasinod] cully. WiLli one last effort 
he raised hinmelf up in hi.s bed. ‘Relina,’ Jic said 
jiaiiifully, ‘let mo alone ; oil, let me alone ’ ’ 

‘ Too late/ die replied, not ^aring^ to <li.sguiso 
her triuinphaut tone. ^ 

He lay Wk with the dews of death clustelimg 
on his lorcliead. Suddenl}*, oiit^of tlie*gatlicring 
dai'kneas grew perfect dazzling light; his lips 
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moved; tlie words ‘Nelly, forgive!’ were audible 
^ke a whispered sigh. lie was dead. 

The dark woman bent over him, placing he»' 
ear t(» his heart; hut no bound came. ‘Mine!’ 
bhc said — ‘ mine, mine ’ At last, all mine !’ 

The tlifti webs of fate’s Veaving were in her 
hanfl bccurely — all save one. It was not worth 
the'’]iolding, so it floated down life’s bLVeam, 
gathering as it went. 


THE MALDIVE ISLANDS. 

AxV interesting monograph, by Sir 11. C. P. Pell, 
C.(f S.,^as*b(‘en pul dished by tlie Ceylon govern- 
ment, which throffs a flood of light on the 
]\f.ddive islands and their lii-^tory. They heem to 
^a\e been colonized about the beginning of the 
Chrctian cra;*but until the hegmmng of the 
tlurti'entli eenlurv, iiuthing certai^ can he e-'t.ih- 
lished. At that time, hunever, th* poo])le bcem 
to have been converted to ]\roliamtned.aiism, and 
a conui'Ciuu e^Ldduslied with the !M.iIahar State 
of tJumtinoiv, v.hicli holed, with occasional 
iuleiuiptions, till iibuut the he<;iiining of the 
t'lVti'euLli cc.iLny, when, with the ri^* of the 
l’oitu;’,ui.:e ])o\\(.r in the c. i .t, tin* su/ej.dnty 
over tlie gr^j'ij) wai a -.uuied hy th-nn With 
tlie thdiiHi ul I’urliigue^'* .nithoriLy and (he ii^jo 
of DuUh asivuideucy in Ceylon in the h'*ginning 
of the nc\enteenth (ciitury, the (oiinecliou witli 
the Maldives v. si a. umed by tlie latCr, and 
remained in their li ukL until ITtK), Avlnn it 
iKiLur'idly ])is-.ed to the Ihig^L'li on their aupi i 
tion of Ce_^ ion, and liU’ (ontnnied nn.lidurhe.l 
till the ])iei3ent day. The [iditical (oninituin, 
however, Ints been in tlit. hands of tin* Mn didi 
almost purely loimal, no mtufeieiue with the 
iiiLeriial adiuini'diatiun of the group ha\iiigbcin 

alhmptul. ^ 

'i’iie people ale veiy timid, and aveibO from 
intercourse, wnth Euiopeans. Tlie only higu of 
depiiuhuce on Ceylon is the yearly Emhassy, 
conveying the usual letter Irnni the sultan to 
the governor of Ceylon, wnth the nominal 
trilmte, consi'-’tiug principally of Mahlive mats 
and sw'eetmeats. A I'eply is sent, and a return 
present made of Ijctcl nuts .md .spires, clc. 
The pre^eutatuiii of the letter to the governor 
fiH rather curious ami intere;.tnig 'riie Kmhassy 
laud.s .it the cmslom-hoube at Colombo, when a 
procq^^ion is formed, headed hy a native eVyhui 
force c.alled Lascareens of the guaid, veiuTahle 
HA a remnant of the old days of the Kandy 
kings, hut only formidable now from the < \. i*u- 
f“datiiig nature of their music. Theu 1. How 
Maldivian and Ceylon ofhcial.s, m livmt of the 
amliasp.ador, who, ( hid in a long bilk i-obe carries 
the letter on a biher tray on his head. Other 
ofiiciaLs follow', and the whole procession is closed 
hy the Maldive boatmen currying the presents. 
The audience Is over in a few minutes ; and 
thcji, in a *¥ew cftiy.s, wdieu tlicy have got the 
gov/Tiior’s reply, the Maldivians return to lilali, 
jand nothifig luoi;^ is heard of them for another 
year, except in the way of trade. 


Having secui’ed a letter of introduction from 
the government of Ceylon to the sultan, I 
cliartered a schooner of about ninety tons, called 
the JoHrphincy and provisioned her for ' a long 
trip, as it w'as veiy uncertain when I would be 
able to get back, so treachci'ous are the currents 
m these seas. I engaged a European to nr vigate 
the schooner ; and the native crew consisted of 
five incn and two hoyt,. I had likewise a cook 
and two hoys f(ir our own me„s. The cabin was 
pretty roomy ; but it wa.s stuffy and hot, and 
full of all kinds of creeping Ih r, that I 
went into it as seldom as p ; ai, ! bvcl day 
and night under an awning on the ])oop. We 
'had an unevcntliil voyage across, light wiud.s 
and cahus tirevailiug all the way, the only 
things th.it occurred to interest us being the 
gloiioms sunrisc,s and sunsets. One night, how- 
ever, when lying becalmed, we w'ere startled out 
of fcloOp hy a tremendous .swishing of water, 
and there, two hundred yimls from us, we saw a 
water-'pemt breaking up. The cloud was close 
(lowrii on the .surlace of the w'atcr, and conden- 
itioii WM-. .o lajnd thatS in twenty minutes it 
had entirely di.sappeared ]j 3 "-and-by we sighted 
the north end of Mali aL>Uj and here w'e 
last reab'C.l tlie force of the currents, for on 
ti\mg to make our entrance into the lagoon, 
w'c w’erc carried past tlie channel, and had to put 
about blnirp, to avoid going on to the reef, on 
wdinh the heavy swell from the open sea was 
breaking, AVe theu ran for the channel betw'con 
Al.ih ard (Jator Atoll-^ ; and getting a pilot at 
the bitter, we again tried to W’ork int'i the ; 
lagoon m the ioiiuer through a narrow opening. 
Here the schooner missed stays in one of our 
tack-. ; and bidore we could get way on her 
and tiy to get her round again, we w'ere on 
the top of tlie reef. Luckily, we were in a 
sheltered po.sitiun ; but the current w'as running 
like a sluice, rendering us ipute helpless ; arid 
till* teeth-like points of live cor.il projecting 
ujivi arils from the hottoiii looked very danger- 
ou.-.. I’loseutly w' r: v '’it (.u one; and dreading 

a cajisize, we :i .i • 1 the boats at once ; lor 

there w’as not a jioiut of tlic reef above water 
for miles swimmer could have rcaJied 

dry Laid in such a curri'iit. Alter a few 
anxious momeiit'-', the sdiooner swung free, aiul 
w’e copped the anchor m a sort of pool. All 
till' alteruooii we were engaged in kedging out 
into the channel ; and Iiiialh’’, after enormous 
labour, w’e got into deep water, wlic're we 
amhored (or the night. 

The hiMutv of tlie^* coial i cells is something 
indescribahle ; nowlifere che, eitlicT on sea or 
lauil, are such i oluurs to he .‘'C'cn. On the inner 
edge, w'liere there is conaidcrablo depth of water, 
the shade is of the deepest green; and as the 
water gets shallower towards the sea-faco, it 
is lighter and lighter, till it js almost yellow 
ju,st w'here the rollers form a”frin}^e uf white 


fi»am ; and beyond all, there is the deep blue of 
the open sea. "I’lie whole has a sort of ; 


metallic 

shceui^ wonderfully w’eird and unearthly. Curi- 
ously, too, it is only when thci% is a slight 
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ripple tliat one can see the reefs at a dis- 
tance from the deck of a vessel. When it is a 
dead calm, you cannot see tht>m until you are 
close alt>ve them. On Gaf«»r Atoll wc saw the 
wreck of the screw ste.imer Seagull^ lost some 
years ago, but still standing up on the reef, 
iis w hen first she struck. 

Ne!lt day we got into the lagoon, and with 
a lair wind, made rapid progres.s lor a time ; 
but the navigation was intricate, and it was next 
evening before we finally cast anchor at the 
Sultan’s island. The following day, I delivered 
my letter of introduction, and sent my presents 
to the sultan and the higher oihcials. During 
the next loitnight, whif^t we lay at author, J 
received the greatest kimlno.ss and Iiospitalitj^l 
from the Maldivians ; ofhtial visits, were paid and 
returned, and all tlie time the sultan’s bargt*, 
roived by sixteen men, was at my disjmsal. I'lie 
baige ivas ol great length, but narrow beam ; and 
at the .stern was a hio.ul j»hitlorm, jirojecting over 
the Eules, with a stout po^t in the centre to hold 
on by — a iiecessari precaution, * as the |erk of 
sixteen oars w.is m i y great. 'When 1 called at a 
house, no matter uliat was the hour, 1 was obliged 
to jiartake ol tea and biscuits ; and it was rutln'r 
cuiious to see, in such remote and unlretpiented 

P laces, tin-, of irimtlcy and Palmer and Pi'ek 
i'can figuring on tlie talde. AfU'r refreshments, 
capital Manilas ueie handed round, and Malte.so 
cigarettes. On the ollituils returning my visits 
on board the scliooner, the teajiot w,is bi'ought 
out ; and it was a treat to see how ni} preserves 
and tinned Iruits were enjoyed. But what 
pleased them niu'-t of all i\as u bottle of tonic 
water ; and alter to.',sing olf the glas.s, lli(*v would 
rub Iheir stomaclis and say : ‘ P.ite ka wa4e baliut 
acliclia hai,’ meaning, ‘Good for tlu* stomach.’ 

Tlie Maldivians aie a (juiet peuceuble folk, very 
hospitable, tbougli extremely aliaid of Europuan.s, 
and averse Ironi Inning intercourse ivitli them. 
Tliey are noted lor their kiridne.S8 to sliipwrucked 
nnirinorji ; and have repeatedly eiuiied the thanks 
ol the Ce}Ion government for Ihcir conduct in this 
rcs])e<'t. They are of small stature. Tiie women 
are rather im lined to jtlumpne.S'., uhilst many 
of Hum arc very i^'oo(I-l(iukiri<r in colour they 
aie of a dark olive, and I noticed a good deal 
of mixture of race among them. I’bey are strict 
l^iohainmedans ; but the women are not kejit in 
such fctclusiou as on the continent ot Induu 
Children were very nunieruiis ; and lound, fat, 
healthy toddling things they ivere. The town 
of Mali i.s fairly well laid out, with good broatl 
streets ; and as the sful is pure sand, and only 
trodden by naked feet, cleanliness is the rule. 
In the bou'^c", evei} thing looks neat and in good 
Older;* but 1 must admit that I only saw those 
of the better class. The hou.scs are nux^tly of 
w.Utle and daub, with tliatched roofs overhanging 
the caves ; and the compounds were inclosed by 
a twice of cocoa-nut leaves, prettily plaited at the 

tO]i. 

The people live mostly on fish and rice. All 
the atolls swarm with vaiious kinds ol lishes, 
amongst whuh.the bonito predoiuinate.s ; and 
they -are very cheap. For one rupee we got 
almost as many as we liked to take ; and for the 
same sum, ^U‘^v otfwed turtles tliat would have 
ira'ide an ablcrman’.s mouth water. Cocoa-nuts 
abound of course ; but plantains are scarce ; and j 


■B-- 


the only other fruits I saw were lime.s an^ 
melon-,. 

* The Maldivians are capital boat-build cr.s. I 
was surpri‘?ed to see the graceful lines 6f the 
smaller craft, and the skillul way* they lire 
liandleil, with the mal-sails, and heavy loads piled 
up above the gunwale. The sea-going ve.s.sels 
called dhonirs are not so liainKome ; but their 
huge lateen sail looks \ery W'ell ; and w'e found 
that they could go closer to the w’lnd and sail 
better than our Josephine, smart though she was, 
and esteemed the fiistest schooner in Colombo 

Conininii cotton cloth is w’oven on the atolL, 
and Midduian mats are jiistlv celebniled /or the 
beauty of their designs and iiarmonioiis colours. 
They are woven willi a kind of rush on a wafp 
of coir tibie. The exports from the islands corf-^ 
Mst piimipaily of dried fish, cocoij-nnts, coir fibre 
and coir yarn. For imports, rice is the juincipal 
item, togetbeif W'ltli areea nut.'-, ^e^ir, cotton 
cloth, <S>'. • 

The botany of the Maldives ! veiv .simple, 
the pre\ ailing feature being eoeoa-unt tree.s, wdiicli 
grow w lierevcr there i.-i footlmld for them. 1 saw 
also the bread-fruit tree, iiinl .several im lubers of 
the Ficu.s tribe, siK li as Elantica ImUca, Fuasreh- 
(jiosa, banian, <!cc. ; also the coniinon bamboo, 
Munacb, Thnpisui propul upn, J*lnna-ut, tapela, 
lassavu or Manioc colocasias, Ac. ]i()-.os wa-re cul- 
tivated with some sucee.ss. No dou])l, mo.st of 
the tree.s have been imjiorted, tliongli tlie ocean 
currents must also have conveyed seeih liom othei- 
countru“'. 

Of animals, there are no indigenous f.]>ecies. 
The bultaii has a few impoited cow's ot the 
Br.ilimuiee kind ; and a horse, a present from the 
Ceylon govcinineiit some' yearn ago. Goats aie 
plentilul. I saw neither dog nor cat ; but a kind 
of rat 18 Mid to commit gieat havoc amon ; the 
cocoa-nut trees, w’liuli they clmib, .iiid de-troy 
the nuts. Lizards swaiaa in immense iniiubers ; 
and wlien going along with a <roud, one could 
hardly' step w'lthout putting oin-’.s foot on a fat long- 
tailed specimen. Of buds there uwi* a great 
many ot the aquatic kind, gnlhs, ganiu*t\ noddies, 
lierons, &c., aiul among Imd-bitds, of (ouj.-,e the, 
ubiquitous (rowso.in iiiaki's its aj>j>ca/ance. 'The 
kite also J.S been sailing about and ]>i( king up any 
g.ai*bage that conie.s lu its wmv, PJoveivs, B.ind- 
pipers, &c., are also said to frequent tlie group ; 
but 1 saw none c)l them. Ol lishc'-, sbaiks are 
plentiful; and the bonito libially t, warms in the 
lagoons. We saw also several varieties of thc>^! 
perch, the wras.se, &c. Turtle.s abound 

The ''■'Tif'/urafn'M of the Maldive groj;p is 
singular, lln "oil'. and .southern portioms lying 
in a single line of atoll-, whil.st in the centre 
there is a double row. Neaily all are of an oval 
sliajie, Avith the longest axis north ainl soiUh. 
They all con'-i.st ol an annular ring of coral reef'* 

quarter to liall a mile broad, with a lagoon 

the centre, ul the almost uniform depth of 
twenty-three to tweiity-fivo fathoms. There are 
many openings from tlic open sea to the interior, 
through which tlie currents rush with great 
violence. The soundings on the outer face of 
the reef arc about two luinilred tnd fifty to 
three iiundred luthorns sheer, whil-t at a ciAle’s 
length Irom the edge they are still ,niorc pro- 
found. On the inner edge, thd^reel drops sheer 
to the usual depth of the lagoon. In souje of 
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tlie narrow channels between the atolls you get terrible danger. Another five days took us to 
i%ur or five fathoms on one sulc of the ve^ssel, Colombo, without anything happening which 
when you can see the smallest object on the |Wou1l1 be worth writing Imro ; and next «lay I 
white Jiottom ; and on the other side the line paid olF the schooner, after having spenb seVcii 
goes down to a hundred fathoms. All through pleasant weeks on board of her. 
tin; lagoon* there are numerous islands dotted . 

ahou*, "forming beautiful objects in the placid TTOW I EFCAMF A CnNVTCT 

-►hluc'waters, vith their pure white strip of «indy ^ ijl..UAiVlL A CU^VlCl.^i 

heacli ; tlif‘u a margin of scrubby jungle, tlie I was born on the estate of liord , in the 

centre being lille<j up with a dense thicket of north of England. My father was one of the 
cocoa-nut trees. T here are aKo numerous patches under-gardeners and lived in one ol the lodges 
of reefs jome r.f them perfect little atolls. ^ f 

Notwithstanding the more modem notion of , t i • i i ^ 

+1 f f tUaf teems, 1 uras taken into the groat liouse as a 


Notwithstanding the more modem notion of 
the formatKwi "t coral reefs on a fomulation that 


IS gradiftillvr'.ing, a* exemplified by the T.irtugas *'«rt of page, xvherc l,*vas treated with much 
gryiip, I tliinlv those Maldivian atolls are perfect kindness and favour, lii a while 1 outgrew my 
e:^ainplcs of Darwin’s theory, that they are gene- buttons,’ and xvas then sent to the stal.les as an 
fully formed on laml that is sinking gradually, under-groom. Before I had reached niy cigh- 
How, otlierwisej can you account for the pro- teentli birthday, my mihh* master died. The 
found depth-) on the outer face or, the compara- ggn wdio succeeded to the title and estates \s’as 


water on tlie inner e<lge, and 


, ,, , quite unlike hn father, xi. ^ .v,.... 

tlirough llie lagoon, when it is admitted that ^ ^ , it i *,41, a 

.1 i”, 4) 1 11 4 1 made in the establishment the racing-stud was 

the little (■oi'al-‘ insect builder cannot woik in , i i i i 

ani thing over ten or twelve fathoms? All the ^way with; the elder servants disdiarpd ; 

jiatcheis of reefs in tlu' lagoons have a sheer drop * retrenchment W'as made all round ; and in 
to the general level of th(‘ floor. There is not a the change 1 was one of the many who had to 
point on any of the atolls nioie tlinn six to eight seek woik elsewhere. ' 

t(‘et above the sea, mid tliese only where vege- My lot was next east in the large town of 

tation has inanugoil to got a hold, and in the ]* ^ whither I had gone to seek employment 

eouiM- of time gathered a little sod about it, as successful slioiikc eper, who advertised his 

leaves (h'oayed and old jdants died dovyii and ]^,y sending round the town a sIkuvv van 

\i n ‘'"‘‘"li ii’'* TV ’ -irawn by two l.aii,loomc hor.«, dnvon by u 

iiKU'ed, hv Ihe M)ddivi;uis that some of the atolls ^ 4 i 

show <ocoa-mit trei-s alrciidy partly suhmergeil: {^ood-looking, well-dressed coachman, wanted a 
l)ut f>f this [ cun give no te^liinonv from per- suitable groom to complete the show'. Coming 

sonal oh-ervutiou " fresh and ruddy from Lord ’s stables, 1 

We left ]\ruli umid the openly expressed regret obtained « the post without any trouble, and 
of many ol the olliciiils ; and tlu; .sulluii and added very much, I think, to the altractictn of 
tjfhcM s(‘nt u. v.irious preseiifs of mats, fruits, the shopkeeper’s show as long as the bloom of 
<ke, Balt ol the sultun’s jireseiit consisted ot a Youtli and country air remained on my cheeks. 

Imlb..!:, « U wo car.ie.l lo CVb.iubo, te ^ MW lilo very dillcTOit from tlie 

It was hardly lat eiifiugli to be worth killing. ,, i-, i i i i i i ; 4i . .. 

Wo l,.,d oro.it ,flnie„llf m Kottinf, out of the ““O-, 

atoll, in cou,.o(|i,euco o'f the friKhtful current-, perai»bulatmj- bu^inei,-). 

and light winds, and w'e took two days to do Hurry was no part of our duty in the delivery 
about twenty miles On entering the Tulisdu of parcels, and so our driver frequently turned 
channel, we ran into frightful danger, for thongli aside into some by-street to indulge his uealeness 
we thought w'c had given a wide heith to three for drink. I had been accustomed to have my i 


clean sw’eep wa.s 


contiguous patches of coral, w'e were right in of lioiue-hrew in the servants’ hull, and up 

XT tT "'•■‘'Sr'' "' 7 '' to this time I can truly say that rny habits were 

idle; ouV But cou.pamonahip with van-fcllow 

Bchooncr yawed about so lernbly, that etery b-.l me to ]om lum m his tippluia until at length 
moment I thought we would he dashed to pieces I "as almost as had as hiiuselt. One evening, 
on one of them, when she tonic one of her wild after the usual calling at our favourite liouhcs, 
rushes# However, w]e gradually w'orked our way we were both without a copper to take a parting 
into the channel. Our great ob)(>ct now was to glass for the night. In the stahle-lolf, at tlie 
keep close up to the northern shore, so that of our master’s premises, a pier-glas^ had 

•™tVriri. „VV Vd 1 >“" rtowed. U l.y them for aeveral week.. 

. fflhe’p'lr™ tlw ith:r‘:i,ra.id'V» wtch o--'!"!- »;.<l - 

the lieavV rollers from the open sea were break- coachman suggested that 

ing with greet violence. In spite of every effort, wo might raise a Jew vshillings upon it. At first, 
*liowovor, we were gradually borne ov'er tow'ards I hesitated to take any part in the matter; but 
• the dreaded jaiint, until at one moment, when ray scruples and fears were overcome by my 
we were on the top of the swell, we looked companion. ‘ Nay, lad, you have nought to feai. 
down the slope of it to the rugged edge of the On pay-day we ’ll get it out of piAvn, and iiojnie 
reef, ^s tin* momenftirily retreating waiter laid it will be any the wiser.’ 

hare^ It was a bad quarter of an hour for me ; Thus persuaded, 1 joined in the first dishonest 
im d ^he refief wai intense when I saw that at act ot my life. As fate would have it, the pier- 
T last W'e were steaSily drawing away from the glass was w’anted helorc pay-day eame round. 
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The guilt was brought home to our door, and 
the coachmnn and myself had to change our 
livery for a pri^ion dress. ‘Three months’ hard, 
labour, ’( came like a death-knell upon my cars ; 
and with a choking lump in my throat, I was 
lodged in the borough prison. 

After the cxiuration of my sentence, the shame 
of inf disgrace prevented me from going back to 
my father’s cottage. All the people on the estate 
must have heard of my crime, and how could I 
dare to sliow myself there ! ]\fiich down-hivarted, 
T walked back to the town from which I hail 
been imprisoned. The only opening that occurred 
to me was to join the arum 1 could hide 
myself there, I thoughttr So" I walk<‘d to the 
recruiting quarters, took the Queen’s slolhng, and 
enlisted. ^ 

I was then under twenty years of age, and 
*a promising youngslcr,’ as lhi> sergeant said. 
All JU goo(l time, T was sent to Alderr-lmt. 
A few months’ slay there made me home-'^ick. 

I repented of the step 1 had taken, ,.and I 
made up my mind to give np soldiering as 
soon as I got tlie cliaiice. ]^^y ddficiilty was 
to get the clothing ot a civilian. 1 dare not 
buy clothes, lor my purpose wmnld tlius lx* 
made known ; neither coulil I fake a comrade 
into my ooTilid''iice. I resolved at length to 
holt and take my chance. Va.'<sing through a 
ITampshire villa<ge, I saw a countryman’s smoi k 
and trousers drying on a cottage lieilge. ‘The 
very thing,’ T tliouglit: ^all is fair in war;’ ami 
with such notions in my mind, I stole the articles 
and made off. Hut luck was agaiu'^t me Tim 
theft was soon discovered, and ’ I wa'^ pui'-uid 
and arrested before T had gone far on Die load. 
For tins offence I was sent to Wniclie -ter' jail 
for flf couple of months. It n^o brought about 
my dismissal from the army, tor the' regmnmt 
was too respectable to keep a lelon in its ranks 

During my imprisonment at Winclieot<*r, a 
circiimst nice took place, which, though Iraial 
at the time, had niiieh to do willi me sometime 
afterwards. One day, as 1 was taking evcicise 
in the ring, a visitor stepped on to the ground. 

1 immediately recogni'-ed in the stranger tlie 
chief superintendent of the pri^-ou wdiere I bad 
served three months. It seems that he laid 
come from the noith to prove a convicti(»n 
against a man then awaiting trial in Winclie-:ter. 
He r- r 1 ■ .1 uio as quickly as 1 recognised 

him; icil I lit'.'* thought that buch a meiimg 
would affect my destiny. How? You .shall 
know in gfiod time. 

From Wincliester I made my w’ay back to the 
north, to the town where 1 first fell into trouble, 
and was lucky enough to get employment as a 
‘fctriker’ in some large iron-works. With wages 
at four sliillings a day, I managed very nici'ly, 
and was comfortably off. Alter a while, another 
labourer in the same woaks, Joi* Smith as he 
called himself, came to lodge in the bame liou.se 
as myself. Naturally we became somewhat fami- 
liar ; but ho was very silent about himself, so 
that I never got to know wdierc he came from, 
or anything of his history. One day I saw' that 
lie had got poAiession ot a watch, a lar better- 
looking thing than I had been accustomecl to 
see among working-men. ‘Hillo, Joe,’ said I, 
‘you’re getting smart Where did ye get that 
ticker from ? 


*0h, I won it in a shilling raffle. It ’s a beauty, 
isn’t it?’ 

- The following Saturday afternoon, just as I 
was leaving the house fur a stroll, Joe pjet me 
rather hurriedly, saying : ‘ Tom, 1 ’m going to 
Manchester till Tuesday, I haven’t Iiiiich time 
to catch t’ train, and I just want one or* two 
things in t’ house, ami a few shillings extra like. » 
.lust run and paw'ii this w’atch lor me, there’s 
a good lad, and w'u’ll both go to station 
togetlier.’ 

‘All right, Joe,’ I said ; ‘gi\e it to me.’ 

‘I'll f(tlhw thee in a minute,’ he shouted, as 
T hurried to the nearest jxnviisliop. » 

When 1 handed the m atclv to the sliopfnan, he 
oxmnmed it closely, and once or twice looli^al 
rather qiieerly at me. ‘ ^V'llere did you gc‘t this?’ 
he asked. 

‘A mate of mine jii'-t eave it ?iii* to pawn,' T 
answered, ‘1 jo won it in a laflle; 1 evpia t liirri i 
here dircctly.^^ 

‘Boy!’ he .shoiih’d to an a-'i-tant in shop, > 
‘I shall want .some change ; laii and > t .'-oiue as j 
cjuick as you can ’ 

In a lew luiimles the hoy came V’.k amHi a 
policeman— til'* ‘daiiigo’ In* was sent out lor, as 
it proved. 

‘Ofliccr,’ said the shopmau, ‘this joung man 
has ju'-t handed in a walTh that’s wanted, 'll -le’s 
the notice of warning sent lomil from the ])ohc(* 
oflico ’ 

‘W'hat have you got to ‘av'i’’ ■-aid the I'olico- 
man. 

‘1 know iiolhing about i< ; T will take it 
directly to the man vho gav* it me ’ 

But on going into the street, nothing wa-' seen 
of Joe. We went to the loil on/s, hut iic .foe aims 
there. Ih* nm-t h ive s(‘en the oHicer t.ikm to the ' 
shop, and then ihoiight it best to i uu aivav j 

‘Well, young man, j'on inn-t fonie A\ith ni - 
to the station. The Avatch is htoJeii, am’ 1 i > 
been found upon a’ou ;’ so >a:d the ofliccr, a he 
l.iid hold ot my arm to take me f't the loek-ip'. 

Ill due time I Avas Lroiieht bdore the nrigis- 
trates, charged with having stol n a Aiit-Ji. [ 
told iny .stoiv, Avhich, from tlie smile's on the 
faces in court, seoim'd to he a AU>ry .stale one. 

‘l-s aiiA thing knoAiri of this man?’ sharply 
asked one of tlu* magistrates. 

‘Yc-, your uorblnp,’ answered an offliial, ns 
he read Irom a huge hook. ‘ C’oiivicU'd lor 
stealing a pier glass, Ajiril 10, 18(57, and seutenced 
to three months’ hard iabonr.’ ^ 

It AAuiB noAV October iHtIM, only about eighteen 
months after my first ajipearance in the same 
d»)ck. I saw that this fact toM against my kile. 

‘You Bland committed to the sessiniiH,’ Avas the 
reply of the Bench ; and I Avent down heloAV, 
lamenting my hard Im k. J 

A day or tAvo after my committal to thv * 
borough prison, the chief supernitendeiit visited • 
my cell, note-hook in hand, ‘ You liaA’-e been 
XU'eviously convicti'd,’ lie said. ‘Once in this 
prison la.st year. Ihuxii’t you been in AViiichestcr ” 
jail since?’ 

I saw it was useless to deny it ; and now I 
began to realise the seriousness of my position. 
The superintendent was gettiflg up‘Vny ciiminal 
history for the recorder, arid two convictions in 
80 short a time Avnuld certainly insurtf for mV a 
long sentence. The knowledge of my innocence ‘ Y 
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HOW I BECAME A COimCT. 
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with av small cistern for water, let into the outanle 
wall, but with one of its sides Hush with the 
interior -w^ll. I found othj of the screws, by 
whi«h it was fasteneil, loose. Curiosity led me 
to try and loosen the others. This I a* last 
accomplished. Then 1 took the cistern out, and 
saw a space in depth more than half tin* tlii«*k- 
ness of the wall, and lar^t* ('iioiioh to admit the 
passage of my body. Tlie tliought of escape at 
once suggested itself, and I resolved to make the 
attempt. T*<‘areful]y put hack the cistern, n'placed 
the, w'T*ews, and cii'ered them with whitewash 
irtfin the walls. 

..IJ.uing several weeks to wait for trial, I wats 
•taken out of the cell a good deal, and was 
employed in nftany ways. One day, as T was 
doing "a light joh ni llie lia'^ementj,! saw an iron 
bar ulioiifc three feet long lying ukiut. This 1 
conceal' d iu mv clothes, and safely carried to 
my fs'll. My (list object was to hrealc the bar 
in two ; hut how was it to be done without 
a lileV Afy evs lightetl upon the Rcruhhing- 
stone used for eleaiimg the lh*or. 1 tiie<l the 
hui'lest piece I could hud, and rubbed away 
willi all my might. Imapine my delrght when 1 
found tlie 11 ou showdug signs of wear! Stone 
wa^ to l)i‘ liail ui ahundance, and I perse\cu*d 
until sueioss crowned my woik and the non bar 
lay in two ^lieces. I then hi ‘/an in v attack upon 
the wall The diuiiei -hour was usually a \ery 
safe turn for pn-oners to ]>hvv pranks Oiilv 
one or two wardei" were lelt in charge, though 
Ihi' pn''Oii was a very larg" one and ]>rettv lull 
i'’orliniatt ly lor my '•ihemc^, mvctll was situated 
oil the louith 1. Hilling lioin the basement, and 
in till' tcci]ition w.ird, whiili at that time con- 
t.uncd Miy lew' ])er-or's awaiting trial. Every 
(iinner-hiiuV, Lluietoie, J pulled out the cjstc rn 
and flit to chqiping away the hrii k wall behind 
it 'rile rnhhi'-h^w.is carefnllj’ kept in the space 
thus made, and no sn‘'})i< ion seems to have been 
aroii'-ecl of mv jnovenieiil.s. By the end of the 
Aveek or so, I had broken away all hut the thin 
outer edge, so that .i vigorous shove Avouhl send 
the remaituiig part out. 

The f[uestiou noAv AA'as how to get down to 
the giouud (mtsid(3. The dedani'e from the liolc 
to the yard heloAV w'as fully sixty feet. A rope 
1 must have somchoAv. All my ingenuity AAas 
9 >dlcd into play to get one. Tlie rugs of niy 
bed AMgv double, and fastened bigethcr as if one 
Avas tin; lining of the other. The under ones I 
tore <flf aial made into strips, Avhich I plaited 
into a roiie. Sundry other little things, aaIiicIi 
I found irom day to day in my AA'ork about tlie 
corridors, Avere stealthily put aside and changed 
into rope. At length 1 Inid plaited Avhat I 
thought suincient. _ My niaterials were sloAVed 
aAvay behind the cistern, and I determined to 
attempt an escape on the ne.vt Saturday ca ening. 

I chose that cA'cning because it aa’us usually the 
most free from any chance of interruptiou'from 
the, officers, and the most favourable for escaping 
detection, it I succeeded iu reaching the croAvded 
thoroughfares of thll toAvn. 

1 1 ^tiii day came. Suiipor was served at five ; 

II -iltc cells A^ere loiicd for tlie night ; and by 
six o’clock the officers, excepting a couple left 


in the present case made my position all the in chaise, had left the building. ‘The night 
jftore grievous. ^ , watchman will be on duty outside at eight,* I 

Each of the cells in this prison was provided^ said to myself; ‘I must be out of this l)efoi*e 


then. Noav lor it’ I removed the cistern for 
the last time, pulled from their hiding-place the 
cods and irons, and with a thrust or tivo, sent 
the thm portion of w'all into the yard belowg I 
thou fastened a bar of iron to each end »f the 
rope. One of tin m*, ' placed across the opening 
on the inside, aflorded .i safe holding ; the other 
kept the hanging rope sli'ady. I put my legs 
through the opiaiing to descend, and managed to 
get through, €and reacheil the basement yard, 
though not AA’ithout fear and tremhlmg. a 

shake of the rope, il^ iron bar fell from its 
holding, and I Avas able to pull it doAvn for 
hay further use in scaling the outer wall. Tt 
AA'as a November night— dark, cold, and A\indy. 
1 noAV made for a part of the outer Avail Avhich 
separated the chaplain’s garden Irom the prison, 
and Ailiere there was a suitalile corner for the 
use of^my rope. I had frequently noticed this 
spot from the reception aa'uuI, and guessod its 
height to be about 111 teen feet. Over^ this spot 
I tlircAv the iron bar at the end of the rope ; 
by good luck, it caught somelioAV on the other 
I mounted quickly, 


side. I mounted quickly, t-iwlor fashion, and in 
another minute T Avas free. 

I'he hy-road from the prison joined the high- 
way to the toAAu about m\ hundred yards off 
ami skirted the Avarders’ cottages. When I 
readied the juiution 1 saAV under the gas lamp 
one of the Avarclcrs smoking and diatting Avith 
a policeman. At the sight my heart sank ; but 
I ipnckly reeoA’ered courage, crossed the road, 
swinging my arms about in a c.ireless Avay, 
and ])a»sed on safely towards the town. As 
1 ])roceeded, it struck me as very toolkli to 
A'ciiture into the lighted streets in pnson dress; 
he-ides, there ai’us no one in tlie toAA'n that I 
jiaiticnlarly cared to sec. 1 thereloie turned 
my steps in an opposite direction, and mar died 
iicrtluvards into the country. After Avalking 
about sev'en miles, T took reluge for the night 
m an outhouse belonging to a small tarm on 
the roadfiide. I hid m\M'lf in the loft among 
the hay and straAV, and slept like a top. Early 
on the Sunday morning 1 wms aroused by some 
one coming to milk the coaa's. I kept dose 
under cover, but no one came into the loft. 

As soon as daikness came on, I slipped aivay, 
and AA'cnt on still nortlnvauls. All that night 1 
tramped, scarcely meeting Avitli a i oul. By day- 
break I had readied tlie outskirts of a large town, 
Avliose name I ilid not knoAA'. An empty houfe 
offeied an cnthing plaee of rest, and in I Avent 
for a feAV hours, tins time, 1 knew that the 
hue and cry w'ould be abroad. Witliout^a dis- 
guise, ray liberty Ayould be but shoit. The 
police of this ludciioAvii toAvn AAmuld, [ am sure, 
be noAV on the lookout, for the pri'^on could 
not he thirty miles od. An empty houpc could 
supply me Avith nothing, so I resohed to go 
]>rospecting. 1 got through an attic window on 
the roof, and cnavled to the nearest inhabited 
house. Looking through its attic Avindow, 1 saw 
on a chair a suit ot clothes-*-evidently some 
one’s Sunday suit, not yet put aw'ay. They 
were quickly in my grasp, and a few moments 
found mo back again in my refuge. I Avas, 
indeed, in luck’s aa ay, for in the trousers’ pockets 


n1 
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were twenty-three s-hlllings. I stow’ecl the prison 
clothes uj) tlie fliJinuey, and walked into the 
street dressed in tiie .stolen buit. I hailed a 
cal) cowing donn the rt)ad, and after one or 
two qu('sli()n.s for information, I directed him 
to drive me to the barracks. Strange to say, 
thi.s cabman was the owner of the clothes 1 
had (yi You may scarcely helie\e it; but it 
IS (|uite true, ns after events proved. And I 
paid the poor Adlow W'ilh hi.s own coin • 

I cnhbted in a foot regiment, under a feigned 
name of cour.se. For a iortnight or so I kept 
firetty clo^e to barracks ; 1 then fi)oh,>5hlj asked 
the wife of one of the sergeants to pawni the 
stolen clothes. It was i,he story of the watcli 
over again. The tlndt had been repoited to 
the police ; the pawnbrokers had been warned ;* 
and now the woman’s errand transferred me fioin 
the barracks to the police station. My photo- 
grapli was taken and circulated. It vva.s recog- 
nised at the prison Ironi wdncli T escaped. In 
a day or two I wnis vj.'=ited by my old fraud 
the chief superintendent, wdio claiming me a.s 
his property, took me foithwitli luck to my old | 
qnai ter.'^. | 

‘Young man,’ said he, ‘do you know what 
yon are likely to get fur this?’ 

‘A few months extra, 1 .siqipose,’ I answ^ered. 

He smiled grimly, saying : ‘ Seven yt ar.s, as 
sure as anything.’ 

‘ What ' ]icnal servitude ? ’ 1 gasped. ‘ I never 
thought oi that.’ 

And so it came to pass. T was sentenced to | 
seven yeari’ penal .ser\ itude for ‘breaking out' 
of prison,’ Tlius 1 became a convict. 

western austral fa as a settlement. 

In an addivss, some time ago, at the Royal [ 
Institute, Sir F. Na]n‘er Broome, governor ot j 
Western Australia, spoke of the colony ol Western , 
Australia as one ot the lew remaining ])atts of , 
the British empire in wdinli theie was still amplf, 
almost bounclle'^s scope ior enteiiirise and seUle- 
ment. Wo are likely to hear a good d<ul about , 
the pos.sibilities ol tlie country lor British emi- 
grants, ill the near intnre. Aecoiding to tlie , 
contract signed by Mr Hordern for a railway ol ^ 
two hundred and twenty miles between Albany j 
and Bcvcrle}’, the contractor engages, to intro- : 
(luce within seven yeai's five thousand adults 1 
to the country. Tlie contractor receives twmlve | 
thousand acres of land for every mile ol raihvay i 
comph'ted, as p.aMnciit Iroin the governnieni. i 
Tliis iTiip.ort.'iiif iTo'.v.'.iv. connecting Beveihw with ; 
Albany, ..t ll:.‘ li.-.e. of King George’s bound, i 
gives through-communication Iroin thi'! poit ol i 
call ofc the IVnirisular and Oriental Oompun_y’s| 
steamers, to Berth and I’reemantle, saving the ' 
rough pa.'^sagc round Gape Leeuwin in a coasting , 
steamer, or the no le.ss rough overland journey by i 
coach. j 

In the liglit of this and (-Hkt enterprises of I 
a like kind, a few notes lioiu Governor Brooine'.s , 
address may be in.^tructive and interesting at 1 
this time. Founded in 182f), and therefore fifty- j 
six jrars old, tno cedony of B'eslium Australia | 
had, until lately, made but slow' jirogrcss. At , 
this day, only tliirty two tliou.saiid .«!ettlers are i 
thinly scattered ovei the occupied portion ol her j 
va$t expanse. ' The mu.st pressing want of the j 


colony, the one great need, fs more people, of 
the right sort of course ; not only more hand.b tqi^ 
,jiibour, blit more cajiitahsts to emjihjy tliem. 
The development of valuable industries .Lmg 
ready to hand is hampered at every turn by this 
want ot population, dn round figures, the extent 
of IVestern Anstialia is a million square ll^lle^, 
the ckiet eeiitres ot .settlement being in the south- , 
west comer. It is tin* largest ot the Australian 
cohmi(‘'i, and about eight times bigger than the 
lJnit(‘(l Kingdom. In tlie wdiole of the tract nortli 
of the Murchison River there are only seven 
Imndred white people, scattered in four or live 
very small towm^lnpa, and on the rsliec])-runs 
into w'liich the occupied country i.s pafcclhd. 
The flocks in this northern territory are alnn^t 
entiifly sheiihenh'd by aboriginal natives. 

Ibe southern diistncts, then* are some thirty • 
tow'iis and villages, ranging from Birth, the 
capital, with i^s .six thousand inhabitants ; ITee- 
mantle, the oiiiel port, with fne thous.ind Milia- 
j bitaiits, to siicli hamlets as Beveiley and ki | mnp, 
with their ten or twelve^ liouses a])iecc OJ the 
lot.il territory, tw’o thousand seven liiindie t sfjnare | 
miles have been told or granted away'. Ol tin' 
land .still owned by tlie Crown, two liundred and 
fifty Ihonsaud siju.iie miles liavo bi'en leased lor 
sheep and cattle run.s ; and the colonists own a 
niillion and a half ot sh(>ep, seventy thousand 
cattle, and tliirty-inv tliou'.and lioi.ses. There 
IS a eoiisiderable e\])orL tl'adi' HI hoi.ses to India, 
the Strait', and Mauritius. About s. veil hun- 
dred and fifty thou Sind square miles ol We-lmn 
Austiali.i uie still uniitili.sed, and iii great pail 
tllM'XJiloii d 

The pun- i])al industry ' wv.i iiur, tp,. 

iiuilheru distiiets being ]).• i.! Iv l 

to stock ol all kind.s. Tlieie are waterless aieas, 
as elsewlicre in Austral la, and district.s m wiiuli 
w.iter IS salt, or seari e ; but boimg foi w.itiT 
and the stor.igo of water, wliuh had as yt 
seaiTedy been attempte(l, would givi' a v.dui' to 
what were imw woithless tMCL*'. Ko p.iit of 
till' woi 1(1 could buaT finer oi more easilvgiown 
gixqje'. The south west cornel of the colony is 
iich 111 timher. A wry good opening exist-, for 
iminigiMiits at Albany. 'riio IVninsular and 
Grii’iital Goinp.iny’s steamers touch at Alhuny 
once a week on then way to or from Cevlon, 
this being their first and la^t port of call in 
Australia. 

Tlie Hon, Jolin Furre't, Commissioner <>f (Town 
Lunds a'ld Surveyor-general for the colony', ba.t 
]»nb]ihlied a concise jiamplilet giving notes aruB 
statistic., about the colony', I'lom which it appeals 
th.it the legislature has voted twenty tlio^sand 
pound', for the encouragement of emigration. 
iT’ee j)as.sages aiv gr.inted from London by tlie 
Cl OW'D agents, under eertaiu conditions, and 
three liundred and fi 1 1 y-.sev'en immigrants were ' 
iutrodiicul last year, at a cost of four thousund 
eight hundred and sixty pounds. 

We nnder.'kind tliat the land regnlation.s of 
the lohmy ale liberal, and specially adapted to “ 
induce .settlement. The conditions for settle- 
iiit'iit in Western Australia may be ioarned from 
the Emigration Agency of Western Australia, 
Crow'n Agent’s Office, London, f' W. 

Bimtod an(3 rnbliBhcd by W. k 11. Chamheks, 47 Patl*- 
uustcr Row, Lonuom, and 2li9 High btreot, KuiNBUliu U. 
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TWO EVENINGS WITH BISMARCK. 

IN TWO PARTS — PART T. 

The surprises tliat await tlie deputies and repre- 
sentatives of the Nortli (ierinrm League, when, 


motions \.c. liettcrs also, especially liome ones 
form no hiiuill jiortiou of the cvomng’.s recrea- 
tion. One may judge, tlierefore, of tin* gcneial 


capacity of Minister for Lauenburg, Prussian 
President Minister, and Chancellor of the North 
German League Here, on the ground-floor of the 
long unadorned building, are the ivorkrooms of the 
Prussian ministerial official^. On the first floor 
are the work ami reception moms of B]‘«marek, as 
after a hard day’s work and a late supper, they i widl as his private' family apartments. At the 
return, weaned in body and mind, to their back of the house, where the noise and turmoil 
Berlin ])enates, ari' not, as a rule, of a very ' of tlie great bu-'V eitv never penetrate, lies one 
eheeniig description. Tliey generally consist ol of those beautilul shady old timbcri'd parks, such 
large unwieldy paclcets of punted matter, whieh as the royal crown of Prussia possesses, between 
contain the ordets for the n«'xt ilay’s imperial i the Wilhelmstrasse and the Konigstrasse, and 
Diet, and a mass of .imemlments on the coming | also between the latter and the Leip/.igerstrasse 

— in all about a hundred acres. 

At the entrance are the inevitable ronjtables, 
saluting the guest« as they arrive. Numerous 
surprise, when, amongst the pile of evening [ hickevs in black and white livery band the. visitor 
correspondence, a short note appears from Prim e up the broad flight of stairs into au elegantly 
r»isiniir(k to the cflect that lie \vou]»l he ‘greatly ! furnished anteroom, where those who wait to sec 
obliged li DejnAy or^J^’ivy-couiiciUnr So-and-so , the Chamadlor on business can, while in the 
will give him the jdeaMire of liis (ompany every j midst ol the mo«t harmonious surroundings of 
Saturday evi'iiing at nine o’clock, comim ncing ' rich carpets, silken hangings, and luxurious seats, 
from the 24th Ajml, as long as the session ot the 
impi'rial Diet lust'..’ 

Wliat more natural than that the (.fliancellor 
should wish to assemhlo at his own familiar 
hearth, all those representatives of the nation 
wlio for the most part gladly accompanA and siip- 
KU't him on the rough and stony paths of German 


speeulate as to wiiat possible connection the stuffed 
hare, standing so prominently forwanl on the side- 
board, can have with the family of Bismarck. 

A more interesting sight, hoAvever, now greeted 
us. The Chiim ellor’s Avife, a tall aristocratic-look- 
ing woman, Avith decided but pleasing features, 
ami in an elegant though simple toilet, received 
politics that he is treading, and to w'ant to spend ■ oacli guest as lie arrived with gracious affability. 


a few hours Avith them m pleasant social inter- 
cours#, after the many Aveary hours of hea\'y 
parliamentary Avork ? 

This same need W'as erpially felt by most of tlu* 
deputies and councillors and other mcmber.s of 
flic imperial Diet, Avho all oipxally looked forward 
to the coming evening 

As e\mrything connected with the Diet is car- 
ried out Avith military precision, so liere, also, iht* 
hour of nine had liardly finisheil striking, ere the 
guests began to arrive at the well-knoAvn modest 
two-storied l^jiilding in the Wilhelmstrasse, which 
tlie iPrussian government assigns to its Mini.ster 


1 ^' 


Standing close beside the open portieres, past 
which tiic eye glanced into the family liiing- 
roonis, bhc was a true type of the po,sit^)ii she 
lioldb both in home and public life. A noble 
AVife and mother, slni lias faithfully stood by her 
husband’s side from Jlie A^ery coinmenceinent of 
his political career, A (fliicago paper deelares 
that Bismarck’s wife is her husband's private 
secretary ’ ITow' far tins btalemeut is true, we 
do not ]»retoml to say ; hut au old friend of the 
family lias repeatedly tohl us 4hat during the 
saddest time that Germany has witnessed for 
the last fifty years, when Bismarck, disheartened 


for^oreigii Affairs as his official residence, and • and disjnrited, retired to his small property of 
ich Prince BisiAirck inhabited in his tlireefold { Schonhausen, there to vegetate as a'fcmall Prussian 
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landowner, while brooding moodily over all his 
grand political schemes, his wile never for a 
moment lost licart, but was able to inspire her 
husband A?ith ever fi'e&h courage and hope. 

A number of old friends and acquaintances 
quickly surrounded the noble hostess, while the 
remainder of the guests streamed on to\varda 
the billiard-room to the right, the windows of 
which look out on the street. In front of one 
of the sofas lies a handsome bearskin— the animal 
w'as slain by Bismarck’s own liand ; and on a 
bracket stands the inagnilicent %.ise, witli the 
king’s portrait and a vlo^f*of his castle, which 
King William presented to the Prince iiftor the 
wars of 186G. The crow<l and the heat increased 
every moment. Tlie Prince, we were told, was 
in the big saloon. Hurrying tlntlier, we saw 
our noble boat, standing just inside the door, 
in animated convei.se with some eailier arrivals, 
yet, notwithstanding, quite ready A> greet every 
new-comer — sometimes even stretching out both 
hands to right and lelt with hearty welcome. 
How Avell and bright lie looked ’ I'liat w'us 
always the first thing tliat struck one on seeing 
this man. His face, from his long country 
sojourn at Yarzin, li.ia regained its healthy 
colouring ; the eyes are no longer so dee])l v 
.shadowed by the overhanging brows or the 
furrowed forehead of last year ; liis hair is ot 
that light Saxon hue wlin h defie.s both Time and 
impertinent curiosity ; and the figure is as lirni 
and upright as the youngest man there present 
On this evening he also wore ln.s favourite and 
most comfortable dre^s — that is, umforin, but 
Twt in strict accordance w'itli Regulation. 

Moltkc’s fine thin lips are curved with an 
amused smile, as lie observes the Prince’s uuniili- 
tary get-up. The short smart tunic is worn 
open, innocent of either sw'ord or sw'ord-belt, 
displaying au ordinary black cloth evening wai.st- 
coat undenie.ath. Only the most ncce-ssary ordei-s 
are w'orn ; among them, some of those of the 
smaller states peep coquetLishly forth. Aie these 
meant to fascinate the hearts of the minor mvited 
deputies ? 

Those w'ho have only seen Bismarck in pictures 
or heard him speak in the Diet, or even met 
him in his W’alks, only know him from his ollicial 
Hide, and as the great statesman and dignitary. 
But here, inside his owm four wmPs, wntli ample 
leisure,^ and surrounded by cole orated and patri- 
otic men, who all, more or less, have heijicd to 
advise, combat, or further bis Avork, one learns 
to know and recognise in ihp Prince the real man 
and intelligent comp.anion whose mighty intellect 
wields the affairs of nations. Wc have often 
lieard visitors wdio were pre.sent at the sittings 
of the Diet declare that nothing surprised them 
so much as the^ intonation and pathos of Bis- 
marck’s voice when speaking. His lieight, his 
brows, his forehead, his chest, his speeches, were 
all far greater and more powerful than tlicy had 
Imagined ; buw hia voice, cither when giving 


utterance to the driest details, Or when startling 
his audience by some passionate appeal, had^ 
srmething marvellously soft and winning in it. 
And they are not far wrong. One can ahvays 
tell from the Prince\s words, by the sound of liis 
voice, what his feelings are at the time, no matter 
how moderate his speech may be ; and nosier 
was this more distinct and vivid than on these 
Saturday evenings. 

Now he ap})roaches our circle. ‘ 1 wished much 
to see } on here, gentlemen. It is so much easier 
to bilk and understand one another litTc, than 
in the Diet House ' ’ — and ho sliook lianas all 
round. ‘Besides, now, if you want to iiiter- 
*pellate me, or one of the deputies or privy-couu-, 
tillors, you can d(» .so (piietly and .it your ease ' 
in a comer, and settle the whole affair ni a lew' 
minutes.’ • 

The Pi-incc wa^^ right. Never before bad tlie, 
necessity of iainiliar and lueinlly inter our.se been 
nioie apparent than diinng this se.saou. Prom 
various imtow'urd lauses, tlie most crying di-.ior(lH 
had arisen between tlio deputies and the Diet, 
chiefly owing to neitlier party llmj'ouglily under- 
standing the otlicr. 

From amid the rows of deputies and coun- 
cillor-’, emei’gcd the portly torm of the brave 
‘ Red Becker,’ red in hair a*- w’ell as in ojniuon, 
a living proof that I'veii an mlioru democrat and 
.igitator can uttum a very comfortable rotundity, j 
Becker had .surp.issed lumscdf that morning ir> 
the Diet. lie, as the ])erm.iuent reporter of the 
Chamber of Deputies and tlie Diet, on all postal, 
U'legraphic, and railway lualtera, luul drastically 
described the fiigbttul misuse, on tlie part of the 
princely hou.se,s of Germany, of thou* i’*gld to 
free carriage and telegraph. J le had showm how 
the w'liole of the roy.d bill of* fare, had lieen 
teh'graphed free of charge ; how endles's tele- 
graphic milliners’ and dressmakers’ oi’ders liarl 
been sent free between the German courts and 
Pails; wdiile the eiti/eu’.s dispatch, on which 
probably hangs both life and property, must wait 
till the royal cook has ordereil a dollar’s w'orth 
of parsley by trdegraph ; liovv, alter that, all 
these huge pai’cels have to he sent carriage free 
to their destination ; and finally, lie had proved^ 
to the great amuseiiicnt of the House, by the' 
genealogical almanac, that in Lippe alone, no 
fewer than sixty princes and princesses liaii this 
inborn right to po-tal freedom. 

He now placed himself directly in front of 
the Chancellor, in lus favourite attitude, with 
his Imnds behind his back, imd looked up a? 
him W’lth an expression w’hich seemed to say : 
‘Now', had you any idea that this royal pre- 
rogative of free jiost “iid telegraph had been 
so shaincf Lilly abused ? ’ 

But Bismarck only laughed heartily, saying : 
‘Aly dear Becker, believe mg, 1 l^ow of far 
worse things.’ « 

‘ Indeed ! Pray, then, tell us some, Y4)ur 
lency ! ’ said ‘ R.ed Becker ' with^reat animation?^. 
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‘Nay; that I cannot do,’ replied Bismarck. 

•‘My information comes from the Postmaster- 
general at i’liillipsborn ; and he knows far worse 
things than I do,’ 

A g^oyp of people had^now come in between 
u- and toe .'■peali(‘'‘'. 

X servant handed round tea ; but, strqynge to 
' .say, there was no rum, so little has Bismarck 
iinbibed of IIusbkui habits and tastes, in spite of 
lijs long sojourn at St PiiteiNburg. 

Here, again, in front of one of the couches, 
lay the head and skin of a splendid elk, anotlier 
ti'opliy of l]isniarck’.s ])roweis us a s])oit3nuin. 
The n'ivlls* of till', room were hung witli >ellow 
Clobelins of ‘Chiiflse patterns,’ and furniture to 
<Sr»r respond. By degrees, all the guests had gradu- 
ally congregated in this room--flcputK-s, coun- 
cillors, miiiisUys, admirals, sectetanes, all mingled 
together. There uus none of that reserve and 
stint etnjuette with whicli mimsfftg's usually love 
to ‘-uiTound themselves, like a wall of division 
hetween them and the people’s representatives, 
none of that ex i In'-! venue's ainl national jiaily 
s]urit uhnih, as a mb*, is always present in the 
Diet, Very lew uiiilorms were visible among 
the gue-D d'lie noitka ami (orneis, iii which, 
uei'oidiug to iliNinan K’s own word.s, the great 
adairs of the state could be settled and arranged 
in li\e minutes, weie now all filled uith eager 
talkative grouiis ol dejuities and councillor'', or 
the leadi'fs ol the dillercut paities. The con- 
ver-aatiou in our m iglibouiliood was carried on 
I 111 a juvtty loud and ea&y tone and without 
any ro'crve ; for there did in it lurk here, as there 
does hell I ml every door and in every retinng- 
looni of the im])irial parliament, some irisulious 
re]>or'ter for the jiress. 

‘ Who b. that stout gentlciuaii yonder, with 
tin* verv elaborate sbiitdront, blue coat with brass 
buttmis, uml a huge ami perfcctlv now order of 
the Eagle ol the third class ? lie tries m vain 
to di'-guisc liis ei^torn origin,’ 

‘Is it possible you do iiofc know hiin?--tlna 
ni.an, ubom Bi-niauk’a sou in bis last poiuplilet 
desciibed as ihe greatest man of lus century'— 
this lather of millions of — railway sluu’cs ! Do 
xou really mean to say you do not know him’ 
Well, then, my dear sir, yoxi see before yon J)r 
Strousberg, lormerly Baruch llirsch Strousberg, 
of the linn ol Dr Ujest, Strousberg & Company ! 
— Shall T introduce jmu 'i ’ 

But the subject of this discourse had already 
joined that arch-satirist, Von Unruh Magdeburgh, 
the rivbideiit of the (Constitutional Prussian 
Naticj^iaL Assembly, Beside him appearetl the 
venerable head of Simson, the perjietiuil President 
ol the Gernuui parliament. 

‘Do you Iciiow the best way of enforcing 
I. respect into our noisy neighbours, the Freneh?’ 
nsked my vis-a-vis . — I thought of our millions 
of soldiers ; hut he continued : ‘ You need only 
tell them that our three Presidents, Simson, 
U]c.st, and Benningson, have twenty-seven chil- 
dren between them — nine each,’ 

Meanwhile, the sci vunts again came round with 
refreshments for the guc,sts ; this time it was 
Maitranic* ki long Venetian glasses, and mugiii- 
ficerft silver tankards filled with sparkling cde. 


• * A cool Bummer ^rink or cup, made of, Rhine wine, 

1 in •whwjli the herb Waldmekter plays a prominent part, 

(ri -g, • 


But the heat still continued to increase, and 
became almost unbearable. Lasker was the first 
to move an amendment, to dispen.se #vith kid 
gloves ; and like most of Lasker’s motions, this 
proposition found plenty of support among the 
deputies, and in this instance, even among the 
councillors. ^ 

And now the intimate friends and relations of 
the Chancellor invite the guests to adjourn to 
the dining saloon, which is the last of the long 
row of apartments we had up till now passed 
through. This saloon, an oblong sipiare, joins the 
apartment last described, at the i ight-haiiil corner; 
only its narrow side fs^wes tlie street. The decora- 
tions and fittings-up of this dining saloon differ 
entirely from all the rest of the suite. It has 
been kept exactly tlic same as when Bi'in.arck 
look it over from his predecessor ; in luct, 
for fifty years this apartment has roniaincd 
unchanged. There still hangs the same iiias'ive 
chandelier with its forty- eight candles ; the same 
white* panels wdli golden borders still cover the 
walls ; the sami; shell-shaped mirrors, the same 
yellow marble mautcl-pieccs that were tliere 
under Ihirdenberg, Mannl^ulfel, and Schleiclmitz, 
all remain unchanged. ’ 

‘Tlic last tune 1 was licre I was under 
Mannteulfel,’ says old C’ount Schwerin, the head 
of the Liber.al party, to me, standing in his 
favouiite position with both his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets. 

The first feeling of shyness having worn away, 
the various dainties, in the shape of cold game, 
saddle of venison, nuiyonnai&e.s, Italian sidads, 
&c., with which the long centre table was laden, 
xverc speedily done justice to. Even the modest 
Saxon]'! ivy ••l]''r. who three minutesBbeforc 
had rel!*-!'*d i* u i’ « table and rcfusi*d the 
invitation with a polite wave of the hand and 
a, ‘ No, no ; thank you ! ’ now followed in the 
war-path of the ])ioucer 8 fur food. There was 
no tunc or space to think of sitting down ; (*ach 
one helped himself to a I'hito from the piles, 
jd.iced in read 1110-53 on the table, together ivith 
the necessary table roipiisites, and hastened to 
paitako of the d.elicacies that had been prepared 
for liis delecbition. A party of Saxon and 
Rhenish gentlemen had suceioded in getting 
possession of a side-table, and there, seated at 
their ease, they intrenched themselves against 
the annexation tendencies of the North German 
League apjietites ; getting all their provisions 
through the proper i onstitutional channel of the 
Bismarckian domestics. 

Meanwhile, as*! have so often observed before, 
a saddle of venison is a must fruitful source for 
starting liuiiting adventures, and so it pr«ved in 
this case. My old .friend, worthy Dr Neubronner 
from Nassau, whom no one would have accused 
of being a bloodthirsty huntsman by nature, 
was no sooner presented to Bismarck, than he 
reminded the minister how, in former' days, 
Avhen he, Bismarck, was rejiresentative at Frank- 
foi-t, they had hunted together in the neighbour- 
hood ol that town. 

* Of course I remember it ; alld very pleasant 
days tlicy were,’ replied Bismarck ; and he forth- 
with proceeded to describe, greatly to tlie amuse- 
ment of the presmt deputies of the annexed 
province of Nassau, the celebrities and odditka 
of the Nassau and Frankfort of that day, with 
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80 mucli life and humour, that the merriment of 
this South Clorm.an group attracted general atten- 
tion. '■J^ho account of ‘dic/ce (portly) Uaumcr’s’ 
intense fear of death, or anything connected 
therewith, specially amused the sons of the now 
Prussianised district of Wiesbaden. Bismarck 
continued: ‘One fine autumn morning, I was 
out hunting with “dicke Dauiner” in the 
neighbourhood of Frankfort. After a long and 
tiring climb among the mountains, we sat down 
to rest oil the edge of the iorcst, wdien, to 
my horror, I found 1 had brought no luncheon 
with me. “ Dicke Daumer,” however, drew forth 
a mighty sausage, and, iu the most noble and 
inagnainmoua manner, offered me half of it. 
Now, gentlemen, 1 franklv confess to having 
a very good appetite, wdiich tins morning 
excursion in tlie keen mountain air hud )>v' 
no means lessened. TJie uliolc sausage wM)uld 
barely have sulliced to sntisfy my hunger. Our 
meal commenced ; I saw the end of my piece 
of sausage approaching ; I was getting de.siferatc' ' 
Then suddenly turning to “ificke Daumer,” 1 
ask ill the mo^l innocent maiiuer possible; “(\iu 
you tell me, Herr Daumer, wh.it that wliite 
thing down there among tin; plum-trees 

“Good gracious, Your Excellency, you <piitc 
take away one’s appetite!” said Daumer, who i>o 
dreaded his latter end. “ Why, that is tin; 
churchyard ! ” 

“Is it really, uow? Why, Herr Daumer, it 
looks so pretty! let us go down and choo-.e out 
some nice secluded shady nook ! How calm ami 
peaceful it must bo to rc.->t iu so .sw'oet a 
spot!” 

“Ob, Your Excellency' — there— there,” and he 
put d#»wn the sausage : “ 1 cannot touch .mother 
mouthful ! ” 

'‘And old Daumer rernninod firm in thi'-. 
So you sec, gentlemen, I had u good luncheon 
after all.' 

Universal hiughler greeted tliis anecdote. 

‘How' 18 it one never seo.s you now' m the 
House?’ I ask a young Tluiringian wlio has 
made a name for him.scdf botli as a government 
laivycr and a wit, 

‘Oh, I am busy all day now iu the European 
“ Lint Congress,” ’ he replied. 

‘ And pray, what may that bo ? ’ I ask. 

*Wliy, ni)' dear sir, did you not know that 
is the name the Berliner wits have given to the 
International Association for the care and nursing 
of wounded soldiers ? ' 

Two of the greatest lawyers in the Avorld stand 
close beside me deep in conversation. Every 
ten minutes, a fresh word is added to a para- 
graph *for the future North German penal code. 
Braun-Wiesbaden approaches and join.s the con- 
clave, w'hich is just discussing that much vexed 
question, the abolition of capital punishment. 

‘You may make your minds easy, gentlemen, 
and settle to abolish capital punishment,’ he 
said. 

‘ Indeed ! Have you, then, found a surrogate V 

‘ I have.’ 

‘ Well ? ’ ask Ihc expectant lawyers with un- 
believing curiosity. 

* Why, you have only to send the delinquents 
to the “ North German Commission for the better 
Relation of Trade” — that wull settle them ’’ 

But I bear Bismarck’s voice again close behind 


me. ‘ Let us drink to the w'elfare of the old blue 
i^d and gold colours of tlie Hannovera of Got-*^ 
nngen !’ he called out to his old fellow-student, 
the Burgomaster Fronime of Luneburg. And 
the two ‘old eollcgjims,’ while emptying their 
glasses of spaiklmg Uhine wdne, chat over the 
pleasa^jt days of tlioir youth. 

Even us far back as tli.it time, wdienevcr Bis- 
marck was asked wdiat be was .‘studying, Ins anstver 
invariably Avas . ‘Diplomacy.’ He w'as then a 
very slight overgrowui young student, amUi a fair 
sprouting moustache — known everywhere by his 
magnificent NeAvfomull.and dog, and much feared 
on account of Ins skill Avitli the s\\oi*(l, Ij^iving, 
Avliile still an uiulergradiuite, Vnne o(I‘ victor iii 
sev'eral duels Avith members of opposition corjis*; 
though the scar oa Ins lelt cheek bears Icstimuay* 
to the nnccrtuintv attending file fijte ol even tlie 
most .skilful of fi'iicers. ’J'hc antagonist who 
inllicled tins ‘fiuait’ now' enjoys tli 'onlideme 
of a gre.at part ol Ihe North German jiojinlation, 
so minh so, tli.it he was eh’ctoil ro] i . ''0111.11 Ia'o for 
the Diet. 

Wlien he aa'us lir.st prC'Cnletl to Bisuunck, the 
latter, pointing to the seal, adted : ‘ Aie you the 
one f ’ 

‘Yes, Your ExccIIoiica.’ 

‘W('ll, you certiiinlv did gi\c it me rather 
hot.’ 

‘Yes, Your Excellency — th.at aams what you said 
at the time ; hut the “duel-book” did not concur 
in it, and deculed yon g.'U'o a'- good .is you got.’ 

But tbosc diploinatu- slud.cs at Gottmgeii have 
borne Ausibh* fruits Tt i-> oiilv a pity that the 
muUifarion.s duties ol his threefold ollicc of 
minider, Chancillor, and br.indy-disliller — for he 
has b(‘en a distiller for over twenty ye.ir.s — pre- 
A'cnt the Prince Irom coming forward a* the advo 
cate of practic.il diplomacy. Many a piofessoi’s 
fhair Avouhl be open to him. 

Tlie theme of tlie, Prince's diplomalie lecture 
this cA'cning Avas ‘the lilue-boolo«,* a suh/ect Iu* 
had already vciilihited the day before in the Diet, 
urged fhereto b\ Lacker. 

‘Well, genthmen, if you absolutely AAd.sh to have 
a “blue-book,” 1 aviII endeavour next year to pro- 
vide one that aviU at least be harmless,' he had 
said amid the laughter of the House. 

Noav he gaAe us an example nf the doubtful 
A'alue of these coIlectiA'c despatclics. ‘^ay, for 
example, Lord Augustins Lol'tus comes to me ami 
a.sks me Avlicther 1 am di.spo.sed to licar a private 
letter from hi.s mnn.ster, Lord Clarendon. llA* 
then read.s me a short epi.stle ip the noble lord’s 
own handwriting, and avc talk the matter^ over 
quietly for about an liour. Five days after, he 
IS again announced. This time he comes armed 
AA’ilh a huge ofKci.il despatch from the English 
Foreign Olhee. He commences to read. “I beg 
your pardon, Your Excellency !” 1 interrupt hirnj 
“but you told me all that last Monday.” 

“ Yes, so 1 did ; but now the despatch has to go 
into the blue-book.” 

“ Then I suppose I must now repeat my answer 
all over again, for the benefit of your blue- 
book ? ” 

“Certainly, if Your Excellency sm.? no reason 
against it— that is what is required.” « 

“Well, I suppose I must let you liave it wad 
Ml 1 have to give up another hour to him just 
the sake of the blue-book, and have in addition li 
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constantly to explain to the English arnbas'^atlor : 
•“ This sentence is not meant for yonr blue-bookj’’ 
as, for instance, that T look upon the bluc-bool 
as an essentially wordy and suijcriluous institu- 
tion.’ 

But it fs past eleven. Gradually the numerous 
guests take their leave of the Chancellor. He 
bids tliem all ‘Adieu, an revoir.’ Then passing 
througli the apartment where his wile and 
daughters were seated, surrouinled by a large 
circle of friends, we salute our noble hoistebS ; and 
a quarter of an hour later sees us back at the 
J^i’tnshurgcr If of, eomfortably ensconced in the 
saloor^ of ftur liotel, and discussing the events of 
the evening undcritlie soothing mllucnce of the 
j¥‘aceful pipe. 
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‘O Marian, do you know, I’ve met Mr Ilaw- 
th-irn ; and what a dL-lighttul man he is ' 1 

quite hill in Jov(' u itli liim inv'^elf, I assure 
you ' "Wasn’t it absurd ' lie came down the 
other morning to the boatrace ; and he and a 
IT lend of hiH positnely piniped over the w.dl, 
without an iiiMtatiou, into old Colonel BoJ- 
dinutun’s front garden ’ 

Marian look Nora’s hand warnilv ‘ 1 ’ni .so 
gl.ul you like Edward,’ .-he .said, kis.dng h'>r 
check and Pinootlung her fondiead. ‘I w.is 
sure }ou d like him. 1 ’ve heeu longing lor 
you to come to towui ever sm. e we got engaged, 
so tliat you nuglit manage 1o see Inin- Well, 
dear, and do ion think him h.indsome C 

‘Handsome' O Al.irian, iiwliillv liaiid'OUK* ; 
and so niee, too Such a sweet \o)ee and 
manner, so grave and cultnatisl, somehow I 
alway.s do like Oxfoid and t'anihridge men - 
ever so much belter tli.in atinv men, Maiian.’ 

‘Who liad h'^witli liini <it the boatrace^’ 
Marian a.sked. 

‘Oh, my dear, siu h a funny man— a Mr Noel, 
whom I met last iveok down at tlie Bnckle- 
bunes. Colonel Boddingtoii .say. s his father ’.s one i 
(»1 the greatest swells in all Hincolnshiie —a 
•Sir Somebody Nod, or sometlnng And do you 
know, M.irian, he simply juinjied over the W'alJ, 
without knowing the Ijoddingtons one hit, iust 
because he saw me there -ivasn’t it dread tul o( 
liini, after only meeting me once, too? — and 
tiien apologised to the old colonel, wlio w'os 
looking daggers. But the moment Mr Noel said 
something or other incidentally about his father 
Sir Sftmebody, the colonel became as mild as 
a lamb, and asked him to lunch at once, and 
tried to put him sitting right between Minnie 
^ and Adt'l.'x. And Mr Noel managed to sliulilc 
w«t of it somehow, and got on one side of me, 
with Mr Hawthorn on the other side ; and he 
talked so that he kept me laughing right through 
f the whole of lunch-time.’ 

‘He’s awfully amuaing,’ Marian said wdth a 
slight smile. — ‘And I suppose you rather liked 
Mr Noel, too, didn’t you, Nora’’ 

Nora sliooj: hcr^head energetically. ‘No, my 
dear* not my sort of man at all, really. 1 
certjiinly wasn’t in the least taken with him.’ 

^ .^Not a little hit ♦Yen, Nora?’ 

I ‘Not even a little bit, dear,’ she answered 


decidedly. ‘He isn’t at all the sort of man 
T should ever care for. Too dark for me, by 
several shades, for one thing, Mari^. You 
know, we West Indians never can endure these 
very dai’k people.’ 

‘ But 1 'm daik, Nora, and you like me, you 
know, don’t you 1 ’ 

‘Oh, you. Yes; that’s quite another* thing, 
Marian. That’s nothing, to be dark as you arc. 
Your hair and eyes and complexion are just 
perfect, darling. But kTr Noel — well, he’s a 
shade or two too dark for me, anyhow ; and 
I don’t mind saying so to you candidly. — Mr 
Hawthorn’s a great de^l more my ule.-il of what I 
a handsome man oiiglft to be. 1 think his eyes, | 

^his hair, and his moustache arc just simply lovely, 
Marian.’ 

‘Why, of course, you and he ought to he 
friends,’ Maiiari said, a natural thought flashing 
.suddenly across her. ‘He come.s from Trinidad, 
jii-.t the same hs yon do. How funny that the 
two people I’ve liked be-st in all the world 
should both come from tin* very same liltle bit 
of an island. I daresaj’^ you use<l to know some 
of his people.’ 

‘That’.s the very fiinniesK part of it all, Marian. 

I can’t recollect anything at all about his family ; 

T don’t even remember ever to have heard of 
Ihem from any Trmidad peonb’.’ 

Marian looked up quickly from the needle- 
work on which she was (in ployed, and said 
ij'ipiv • ‘ I da»‘esay they didn’t liappen to know 
u'ur J.iim’v.’ 

‘Wvll, ll.aJ’- just, what’s odd about it, dear,’ 
Nora continued, pulling out her crochet. ‘Every- 
body in Trinidad lcnow.s my family. And Mr 
llawth<*lu’s father’s in the Legislative Cqpncil, 
tuv», ]ust like p.apa ; and Mr Hawthorn ha.s been 
lo Cambridge, yon know, and is a barrister, 
anl knows Arabic, and is unusually clever, Mr 
Noel tells me. I can't im.iginc how on earth 
it is I’ve never even hoard of him lnsfore.’ 

‘ Well, at anyrate, I 'in so awfully glad you 
really like him, now that you’ve actually seen 
him, Nora. One’s always so afraid that all one’s 
frienils won’t like one’.s fiituie hu.sband,’ 

‘Like liim, dear; liow on earth could one help 
liking him? Why, I think he’s simply delight- 
ful. And that’s .so surprising, too, because gene- 
rally, you know, one’s friends, trdl go and marry 
such regular horrid sticks of men. I think 
he 's the nicest man I 've ever met anywhere, 
almost..’ 

‘ And the exception is ? ’ 

‘Put in for ivonriety’s sake, dear, for fear 
you should think i was quite to(x enthusiastic. 
And do you know, he tells me he’s goyig in 
for a judgeship in Trinidad ; and won't it be 
splendid, Marian, if he h.ii>pcns to get it, and 
yon both go out there with me, darling ? I shall 
be just too delighted.’ * 

Marian gave a little sigh. ‘I shall he very 
glad if he gets it in one way,’ she said, ‘ because 
then, of course, Edward and I will be able to 
marry immediately; and papa’s so very much 
opposed to a long engagement.’ • 

‘Besides which,’ Nora put in frankly, ‘yftu’d 
naturally yourself, too, he glad to get -married 
as soon as possible.* 

‘But then, on the other haud,’««Marian w*ent 
on, smiling quietly, ‘it would be a dreadful 
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thin" going so far away from all one’s friends 
and relations and so forth. Though, of course, 
with Edward to take* care of me, I wouldn’t 
be afraiif to go anywhere.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Nora confidently. ‘And 
I shall be there, too, Marian ; and wc shall have 
such lovelj’^ times together. People have no end 
of liui in the West Indies, you know. Every- 
body says it’s the most delightful place in tlie 
worlil in the cool season. The floors arc 
kept polished all the year round, without any 
carpets, just like the continent, and so you 
can have a dance at any moment, whenever 
people enough happen to^ drop in together acci- 
dentally of an evening. * Mamma used to say 
there wais no end of gaiety ; and that she never 
could endure the still jjcnj and unsociability of* 
English society, alter the liospitable habits of 
dear old Trinidad.’ 

‘I hope we shall like it,’ Marian said, ‘if 
Edward really succeeds in getting this appoint- 
ment It’ll be a great, alleviation to tlx? pain 
of parting with one’s liiend.'i here, if you’re going 
to be tlu're too, Nora.’ 

‘ Yes, my dear, you must get married at once, 
and we must arrange somehow to go out to 
Trinidad together in the same steamer I mean 
to have no cud ot fun going out. And ivhen 
you get there, of course pajia'll be able to intro- 
duce you and Mr Hawthorn to all the society 
in the island. I call it just delightful.’ 

At that moment, the servant entered and 
announced Mr Hawthorn. 

Marian ro.se from lier seat and went fonvard 
to meet him. Edward had a long olhcuil enve- 
lope in his hands, with large, broken seal in 
red «,ealing-wax on the b.ack, and the iinpoitant 
words, ‘On Her M.iie.sty’s fcicrvice,’ pimted in 
very big letters at the lower left-hand corner. 
Maiian trembled a little with excitement, nut 
unmixed with fear, as soon she saw it. 

‘ Well, my darling,’ cried l^dwavd joyously, in 
spite of Nora’s prusence, ‘it’s all right; 1 ’va* 
got the judgeship. And now, Marian, wc shall 
be able to get married immediately.' 

A woman always succeeds in doing the nio.4 
incomprehensible and unexpected tiling under 
all circumstances ; and Marian, heaiing now lor 
the first time that their hearts’ desire was at last 
in a lair way to he accomplished, did not 
exhibit tliose emotions Edward might have 
imagined she would do, but fell back upon 
the sofa, half lamt, and hurst out suddenly 
crying. 

Edward looked at her tendeily with a mingled 
look of surprise and sorrow. ‘Why, Marian,’ 
he said, a little reproaclif Lilly, ‘1 tliought you 
would be so delighted and rejoiced to hear the 
nows, that I almost ran the whole way to tell 
you.’ 

‘ So I am, Edward,' answered Marian, soLhing ; 
‘but it’s so sudden, so very sudden.’ 

‘She’ll be all right in a iiiinutc or two, Mr 
Hawthoni,’ Nora said, looking up at him with 
an arch smile as she held Marian's hand in hers 
and bent overt her to kiss her forehead. ‘She’s 
only taken aback a little at the suddenness ot 
the surprise. — And now, Alariaii, we shall all bo 
able actually to go (mt to Trinidad together in 
Ihe same steadier.’ 

EdwoiJ’s heart smote him rather at the strange 


way Marian had received the news that so greatly 
delighted him. It was very natural, after all,. 
Ho doubt. Every girl feels the wrench of having 
to leave her fathei's house and her mother and 
her familiar surrounding, s. But still, he somehow 
felt vaguely within Ifimself that it seemed like 
an evil omen for ihcir future happiness in the 
Triniitad judgeship ; and it dashed his joy not 
a little at the moment when his dearest hopes i 
appeared ]ust about to be so happily and success- 
fuUy realised. 

A WHALE HUNT IN THE VAPjANGER 

EJOPJ). , • 

BY A NOIiU KOTAN. 

Tueum seems, indeed, to be no limit to the parti, 
.science is dcslniod to play in the piu suits of man 
of late ; but tligt it should lend aii.sud in killing 
the leviatlian.< of the sea, would liaiiliv have been 
credited a lew years ago. Tins i l>owcvev, now 
a fact. Along 'the sboies of Ain uc Nori\ay, in 
latitudes hoveiily to se\enty-ouo di-grecs noitli, 
wliale-huiiling hikes place atniuully by means 
of steamers and a cleveilv contrived jnece of 
ordnance. The steamers are seventy or eighty 
feet long, with veiy powerlul eneine's tlie nuinbiT 
of veA,L>'ls at . >1 ' I 1 in tin-. pur.niiL being 

about thirty, i . ol i b !i bi'long to the inde- 
latigable liunt(*r, Sven J’'oyn, of ’J’onsb'Tg, the in- 
^eutor of the gun, .uul ongin.itor ol tint iinpiut- 
ant iiulustry. The gun, iiliich plaj.-s tlie leading 
pait m the juumuL, i^ monnled nu a platform m 
the prow of the lei'sel, .so ai to ha\e uii all-ronnd 
range. A shaft is parsed into tlie inu//le, lea\ing 
a small portion outride the no;^/le, cany mg lour 
movable hooks pointing to the giin, and placed 
croH'.wise, each of the hooks being about eight 
iuclies long. In front of tliese, a laige ii >n ball, 
or shell, with a sb-id iioint, is allnved, filled uilh 
an explosive .substniec. On the sh.ift rums an 
iron ring, to which a cable n ffClaibed about the 
thiekiies.s of a in.an’s arm, which, when llio shalt 
is insnited in the gun, is run up to the nozzle, 
and secured by a curd. When tins terrible pro- 
jectile i.s launched into the animal, the jerk of 
the rope is dinuriished by tlie, cord bolding the 
ring breaking, wduch latter thereby runs up to 
the top of the shaft. As soon as the animal feels 
the wound, it makes a sudden bound, wliercby j 
the hooks on the shaft sju-ing into a horizontal | 
position; by which action, again, through an ip- 
geniouH piece ol niochanmm, tiio explosive in 
the shell is fired, and the latter bursts wnth such 
a force that death is almost uist.antaneonsj This 
i.s Eoyii’s invention, on which lie has spent large 
sums of money and many years of his life. It 
need hardly be said that the gun wais, wdien first 
invented, not so perfect as at present ; but Sv,rn‘ 
Foyn has gradually improved it. 

The kinds of whales hunted in Fininarkcn 
belong to tin* family of ‘ fin ’-whalc.«, the largest^ 
of them all being the ‘blue ’-whale. TJie colour 
is bluish gray, lighter on the umler side, with 
long white furrows or folds, the use of which to 
the animal, zoologists Lave not yet discovered. 
'Phis whale lives, as far as *we know, sol^Jj’' on 
‘ krill,’ a tiny crustacean, which also serves us food 
for the cod. It cornea inshore in' Finmil^^cn 
towards the end of May, and again goes to sell j 
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in tlie latter half of August, whence it is also 

• called ‘summer ’-whale, it is generally this hmd 
oi whale which is scon by travellers to the IS’orih 
Cape. The next variety is the common fiti-wliale, 
whicii attains a length of sixty to seventy feet, 
is more •slender lu build* than the other, black 
oir the back, and ‘light below. It moves very 

, sWiltly, and is probably lound off the Norweginii 
coast all the year round. Its fooil is tiny hah 
and ‘kiill.’ There are, besides these, two other 
varieties in the same seas, of which the largest 
is caught. Finally, theie is the ‘ trold ’-whale 
or ‘ liunipback,’ forty to Jilty feet in length. It 
is c:a-ce(Wngly lively, and, when hotly pursued, 
shru'U and l.ishe* the pea to lioth with its tail. 
J,t is, however, not very common on the Isior-, 

• wegian coast. 

It IS giiierally believed that the whale, in 
bpiLe of i(s onornious hi/e, is timid ami easily 
put to llight ; hut that this is* not alw.ivs the 
case, will he seen Irom some sioties 1 v.is told 
of its .stupidity or vi('ioiisne«.s by the fisher- 
men la.^t siiitiiiKU’. Several boats, they stated, 
have been striiek or run flown by whales, bome- 
tirnes resulting m loss o( lile, in consiajiieiicf* of 
which they are not loved hv these toileis of the 
deep On one oeiasion, in M.iy last, a whale was 
shot from one of th(‘ steamers, which, by taking 
reingi* right under tlu* •‘|{fn of the ve-sel, suc- 
ceeded in breaking the rope, as the captain was 
nfranl of losing hi.s serev, it moving, 'i’lie vliale, 
feeling free, took a h‘W tin ns round the vessel, 
and then ran lull tilt at the stern, with siuli a 
force, that tlie keel was bent lor several \ards, 
and serew and ladder carried away. Having 
thus satisfied its revenge, u. made leisurely lor 
the ocean. 

With lht'.s(’ ])relinimarv observations, I will 
])ro.:eeil (o dc'crihe a v hale-hunt on the shore.s 
of the L.md of the jMnlni^lit Sun, according to 
my own ex'iierieiiees of this sunimer. 

It 1.S a lo\cly i^unlit evening at the end of July, 
when \so steam <>ut from one of the pretty little 
fjoids in the South N'araiiger The air is clear 
and l^.dun, and tlie sea lies before n.s transparent 
ns a minoi, duik gri'cn in colour. The moun- 
tains in the south stand out as though carved 
on the dark hackgrouu l, while their shapely 
«one.i are rellected in the mirror at their loot. 
Not a patch of biiow or n’e i.s seen anywhere. 
By degrees, the copse-rovered lulls and birch 
groves at the bottfim of the fjord are lost m the 
distance, and through it.s mouth we heliohl the 
broad mighty Vhiranger fiord, the gieatest m 
Norlliein Norway, IV) the north, the view ib 
arrested by lofty mountains, enveloped in an 
azure veil , the sun is stdl ]„gh in the bkv, 
though it is past eight o’clock ; and to the west 
L , we look down into the Varanger fjord, where giant 
I •'’diains of sombre cones btand oiit in jnctiiresque 
contrast to the view before us. To tlie cast, there 
is but one view-~sky and sea We are on the 
f confines of the gnat Arctic Ocean. Under tlie.se 
promising aus]uees, wo antiiipated a good and 
‘ quick catdi, UH the whale 1 ms that feeling in 
common with man, that he loves sunsliine and 
a calm sea, , In ^ich wamther he comes inshore, 
gamAioIing in the sun’s rays, wdiilst from time 
to .time Jpisurely dispo-^mg of a few bushels 
. 'V.. ‘krill’ for sufper, helore proceeding to sea 
1 for the night. (By-the-bye, when travcUing for 


pleasure in Arctic Norway, the period July- 
August should bo chosen. True, one runs the 
ribk of not seeing the midnight sun, ^hich dis- 
aiipcars in the latter lialf of J uly ; but by way 
of recompense, there is no time of the year 
when nature m these regions stands forth in 
such colours as just then.) However, just now 
the Varanger seems rather out of temper ; the 
weutlier thickens a little, and it begins to blow. 
No whale is in sight. A little while ago, 
there were a few ‘pulls’ down in the eastern 
lion/on ; but they are gone now ; perhaps the 
bup])cr ha.s not been dainty or plontilul enough 
about U.S ; there is nejther whale nur bait to be 
seen. From time to *tmie, a solitary seabird flits 
. rapidly by, towaids shore ; he has been fetching 
his sujiper. Night slowly casts her veil over the 
ocean. We are boon far enough out ; so the 
cngine.s are ordered ‘slow,’ and every boily turns 
111 who lb not on the watch. We (ofliccrs and 
the wiiter) go aft to the captain’s cabin, where 
we ifcake ourselves as comfortable as circum- 
stances will p’l'rmit, in order to snatch a few 
moments of rest, in which we soon succeed, 
lulled to bleep by the gentle rippling of the 
iiy arctic waves as tliej^lick the sides of the 
vessel. 

At first streak of dawn in the ea.st we are 
called. There are whales about. The boilers 
are fired under ; w'e turn out, and see at a great 
di.staiie(‘ bome ‘puffs;’ but the captain remarks 
that they are only a few making for the fjord. 
They ale soon out of sight ; it is no use attempt- 
ing to follow them. We again lie down to rest, 
but in vain — sleep lin.s lied. W'e dress, and 
breakfa.->t is served. Tlie t-teward appears with 
a steaming pot of coffee and fresh bread-^a true 
I luxury. Oil thi.s occasion, there being a guest 
on board, 'we are also treated to i*cal cream ; but 
otherwise a Biibstitutc of preserved milk and sugar, 
of liome manufacture, is served. Tlic demands 
of the body being sutiblied, the mind also craves 
su.steuance, and a pijie soon makes it contented. 
'I'he captain offer.s, indeed, a cigar ; but a pipe is 
fur preferable, and looks more ‘ship-shape’ too. 
Towards noon we are off llyhatbchi-l’ulo.strow 
(the fisherman’s peninsula). The peninsula is 
very low and sandy ; inland, we see a ridge of 
rnountaina ; around us, thou-sands of bcabirds 
whiiluith plaintive cries; but no whale is seen. 
They arc, however, generally plentiful hero; at 
times, there uie even enormous shoals of tliem, 
particularly wdien the fishing diwa eastwards, 
as the bait is then found here, which is what 
the whale likes • But noiv, during the summer 
months, they are more scattered. It is already 
past the mid-day meal, and btill we lia);e seen 
notliing. We go below a little disajijiointed, 
whilst the sleamei’s course is bhiiped for Vardo. 
Since last night there has been blowdiig a 
btifl’ breeze, and the* sea is in foam in some 
places. The waves increase in size, and the 
fateaiiier begins to roll. The smoke and the 
rest below are of short duration, so we go again 
on deck to look for ‘puffs.’ Now- and then, tlie 
bliip heels over ; a hogshead or two of water 
comes swishing over the port bow, but •does 
no harm, as we arc dressed in sailor's boots, a 
thick coat, and sou’-wester. I stare till I am tired 
at the green sea and the foaroKcrested waves, 
as they come rolling towards the vessel My 
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face becomes coated with a layer of salt, which 
settles there, when the foam of the waves h 
swept on hoard, as the ship plunges into the 
trough of the sea. If not accustomed to the 
arctic sea-air, one soon gets frightfully tired, and 
is obliged to rest, so, after being on the -vvatch 
for a Avhile, T went below and lay down. Soon 
sleep irresistibly overpowers me, thoughts become 
dreams, Avhile the rolling of the ship feels like 
the gentle swing in a hamniodc ; an fact, I am 
fast asleep, when a voice thunders down the 
companion ; ‘ Turn out — whales in sight ! ’ I 
jump up with a start, unable at first to rememher 
where I am ; but soon the const iousnoss ot being 
on a whale-hunt becomes'' clear, and I rush on 
deck, fearing to lose any pait of the gi*and spec-^ 
tacle. 

What a change ! Now, ev('ry wave has a 
snow-white cap ; they tower liigli on all sides, 
and the vessel is tossed to and fro like a toy. 
Gulls and teistes swei'p rapidly along the furrows 
betw’cen the wvives, rise nearly peipendieiilaily 
as the wave breaks, and, just clearing tlie comb, 
ilive into tlie next w-aterV valley. ‘Look, look, 
what a tremendous puff'’ ‘That’s a big one’ 

‘ Look, look— puff, puff ! ’ ‘ There are a good 

many here.’ 

Wo arc in the middle of a flock of the giants 
of the sea. The enormous brown and blue 
bodies rise out of tlie sea ; the back is bent 
upwards— it looks like the bottom of a capsi/ed 
ship ; It disappears ; hut tlu! sea becomes almost 
culm where the whale iveiit down, and several 
minutes elapse befoio tbe waves are able to 
conquer tlie calm. From time to time, deep 
dull snorts are heard, tliundcnng and trembling, 
as if 4<hc deepest strings of a do/.en doubic-basscs 
were being played dowm below ; and at others, 
a sharp swishing sound like an enormous fountain 
suddenly set to play, and a column of cr\stal 
spray ascends scnnc thirty leet into the air The 
gigantic, glistening body appears on the hurface ; 
tlie back is bent upivards a second, and it again 
disappears. It looks as if the whale was warm 
and comlortahlc enough; the .sea-W'utir, to us 
looking so cold, pla}'B pleasantly around it ; hot 
steam issues from its dilated iiostriL, and it 
seems like a man enjoying a refreshing moiniiig 
dip. 

During the last quarter of an hour ^Y^' have 
seen some forty whales ; but none h.is come 
within range. The gun lias no certainty much 
beyond thirty yards, so that the whale must he 
nearly under the ship’s bow when firing. As 
we stand looking at this mayaificent 6]K!clacle, 
the water clo''e round the ship suddenly becomes 
light green in colour and somewhat calm. Then 
a deep heavy tli under ; the ship trembles from 
stem to slorn ; a great column of dampiK’s-, is shot 
into the air, drenching us all, a dull snort, and 
an enormous blue-whale rises out of the .sea a 
few yards on our starboai-d .side. Now the capUiii 
will fire, we think, mvoluutarily holding on to 
the wire-nggiug ; hut Foyn stands by Ins gun 
without making the least movement, and the 
next second tlio' whale again descends into its 
watery home. The range was probably not a 
good one. A few minutes after, the same 
thunder, the same sensation, the same column, 
and the sama^snort — another whale appears close 
on the port side. The captain tui’iis the gun, 


whilst we watch with beating hearts the move- 
ments of the animal as well as his own. Every- 
iSecond seems an eternity. lie I’aises the gun, 
aims. Alas * a heavy sea strikes tlie vessel, heels 
her over ; the gun is lowered, but the whale is 
gone. Tliey seem all* to have disappeifred now, 
not a puff to be seen. We stand and talk abaut 
tlic iiicadcnt, and somebody suggests to go uft 
and ‘ have a smoke ; ’ when suddenly twm wdialos 
arc seen bonie distance off, now going side by 
side, now behind each other. The helm is turned, 
and we follow them in hot haste through wind 
and weaves. A complete siletice reigns on board 
during the puisult, only now and tten broken 
by tbe captain’s short w’ords . of ( ominand, who 
stands calmly watching the animals. Now the 
vessel heels over— the whales arc within laiige 
‘ftfop,’ sounds in the engine-room, l»ut the u 
speed was too great, and we sh^ot past tlu in. 
‘Full .speed atead,’ sounds again ‘Two men 
at the helm The vcs'-id turns swiftly, and 
we separate the couple, ff’he whiles disappear. 
AVe l(dlow the direction they aie taking, and 
look ! — a little bedore us the sea becomes emerald 
green. ‘Slow,’ again. ’I’lie vessel moves slowly 
forward, and the wliale reapjicars tneiify yards 
off. ‘Stop,’ shouts the captain. The gun is 

turned, raised, and again Joisered — not a sound 
is lu'ard on board — the whale has pulled --tin* 
back 18 bending ; the captain aims and a j 

thundering report rends tlie air, and inake.s the 
vessel tremhle in every seitum. We have wutchid j 
all this with e\ery nerve strained, and baldly 
fed the icy foam of tlie sea which bedews tlie 
clieck and benumbs (be bauds. 

‘ Did you lilt bun?’ we shout to the ca]ilaiii. 

‘ Don’t know,’ is the laconic answer. ‘ Almost 
absmd to attempt it in such a sea ; one risk« 
losing the gear au<I frightening the wliale.’ 

Ill the meantime all the crew are Im-y clearing 
the hue of the harpoon, and we are still in 
doubt wlietlier wo Inue hit him but tlie susponso 
doe-^ not last loner, as immediately a ‘Look out 
i.s shouted by the captain, and tlie hue runs 
out Mith tcirific speed and a great noiM‘. ‘Full 
spei'd ahead,’ is sliontod below ; but the slnj» is 
ruiiiiiug double her highest sjieed, such ia llie 
stieiigtli of the whale whu-li lias her in tow. 
The animal is fleeing at the top of its speed, 
and we follow right tlirough the breaking seas. 
^Vii minutes pass by — they seem ten hours — 
when suddenly a lilo()d-.stivaked column of water 
lb seen on the liori/on. It is our wliulet' 
Another moment, and a clear one is seen. It 
IS hia companion, which follows her wounded 
mate. Both go down ; the line does ncJ« run 
out so fast ; the wounded whale appears once or 
twice more, wlien lie sinks. The whale i.s dead. 
After a while, the hauling-in begins very care- 
fully, and finally the great body rises to tk r ' 
burta<‘e, Uie ship heeling over. After a few 
hours’ hard work in securing the monster to 
the vessel witli chains and ropes, the course is ^ 
shaped for liome. 

‘ What do you think of it, captain ? ’ 1 ask, 

‘Not bad,’ be answers simply. — ‘Steward, give 
the crew a drink oil round ! And^ let us have 
something to eat.’ t 

The whale measured more than eighty feet 
in length. « ' 

Once more liis widowed mate takes a turn 
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round the ship, *when bhe stands out to sea ; 
iv])il8t we, witli our noble spoil in tow, slowly 
make for the whale-station in South Varanger. t 
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CHArTEIlIlI. • 

Mr Carver of Bedford Bow, in the county ot 
Middlesex, was exercised in hia mind ; and the 
inovt annoying part of it was that he was so 
exercised at hia own trouble and expense ; that 
IS to .say,»he was not cJueidating soitu* knotty 
legal foint at the ^liarge ol a client, but he was 
speculating ovc'r one of the most extraordinary 
events that had ever happened to him m the 
I whole com so of his long and honourable career. 
'Die matter sto«)d briefly thus • His client, Cliailes 
Morton, of Eastwood, Sonierset-^liLi'e, died on tlic 
9 tli of April in tlic year of givipe 1882 . On 
the 1st ol May ]88(), Mr Carver had made the 
gcuilleuian’vS will, wdiich left all liis jmssessions, 
to the amount of bonie luity thousand poiin<ls, 
to his niece, Eleanor Attewood. Six nionths 
later, ]\lr Moibiii’s llalf-sl^t(;r, Miss Wakclield, 
took up her re<.ideiice at Eastwood, and liom 
tliat time everv thing had changed. Ehxuior had 
married the son ot a clergyiiuui in the neigh- 
lioiiihood, and at the in-tigation of his lialf-si'.ier, 
Mr Moiton had di-iiihented liis niece; and one 
year before ho died, liad made a iicHi will, leav- 
ing everything to Miss \\ akelidd. Mr Carver, be 
* it lem.iiked, ■>* ' \v e. ted to this inju-tice, 

seeing the b.i'- ' .1 'li u c which had hicmglit 
it about and had lie bec-n able to find Eleanor, 
he hopeil to alter the uninst state of things. 
But she diN'ipjieared with her husband, and lelt 
no tnue behind lior ; so the obnoxious will was 
proved 

'^riien came the mo,t c-xtiaordinary part of the 
aihur. W ith the exeejition of a lew hundreds in 
till' bank at E<!l.twooil, for household purposes, 
not a single penny of Mr Morton’s money eould 
he found. All Ills ])roperty was nioilgaged to a 
high amount; all his securities were disposecl of, 
and not one jieuiiy could be traced. The mort- 
gages oil the juoperty were I’ropeily drawn ii]) 
by a highly lespectable solicitor at Eastw'ood, 
the money advanced by a man ot undoubtecl 
probity ; and furtlier, the money hail been 
paid ovei to IMr Morton one day early iu the 
^ear 1883 . Advertisements veere inserted in the 
papeis, m fact evei^thing was done to truce the 
missing money, but in vuin. All Miss Wakeheld 
had rfor her pains and trouble was a poor sum 
ol about eleven hundred pound.s so she Iiad to 
retire again to her genteel poverty m a tlicaj) 
London boarding-liou.se. 

This melancholy fart did not give Mr Caiver 
any particular soirow ; lie disliked that Lady, and 
was espcxiully glad that her deep cunning and 
j iiiiderliaml wa^s had Irustralecl themselves. In 
all probability, he thought, Mr Morton liad in 
r a fit of suspicion got hold of all his ready! cash 
and securities, for the purpose of balking the 
fair lady whom he had made his heiress” but 
nev^",rtheles^ the •affair W'as puzzling, and’ Mr 
Carver hated to be puzzled. 

Mr CaA-^er stoi^d in Ins office in Bedford Row, 
drumnung liis fingers on the grimy window-panes J 
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and softly whistling. Nothing was heard in the 
office but the scratch of the confidential clerk’s 
quill pen as he scribbled out a draft for his 
employer’s inspection. # 

‘This 18 a very queer case, Bates, very queer,’ 
said Mr Carver, addres'^ing his clerk. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Mr Bates, continuing the 
scratching. That gentleman possessed the yistinct 
ot always beiaj' able to divine what hw chief 
was thinking of. Tliereforc, when Mr Bates said 
‘ sir,’ he knew that the Eastwood mystery 
had been alluded to. 

‘I’d most cheerfully give— let me see, what 
would I give? Well, 1 wouldn’t mind paying 
down my ( hcqiie for 

‘ One thousand pounds, sir. No, sir ; J don’t 
•think you w’ould.’ 

‘You’re a wonderful lellow% Bates,’ said his 
admiring master. ‘’Pon my honour, Bates, that’s 
the exact sum I was going to mention.’ 

‘ It w .strange, sir,’ said the imperturbable Bates, 
‘that j'ou ami I alwa},s think the same things. 

J suppose it i.s.being witrli 3'ou so long. Now, if 
I was to fJniik 3011 would give me a paitnership, 
])eih!i])s 3 (III would think the same thing too,’ 

‘ Bute.s,’ said Mr C’arver (jarnestl3’', never smiling, 
as was Ins wont, at hia Clerk’s quiet badinage, 
‘if we iimavel tln'^ my.stery, as I hope we may, 

1 ’ll tell you what, Bates, don't bo surprised if 1 
give you a partnership.’ 

‘Ah, sir, if we nimivil it. Now, if w'e could 
only find ’ 

‘ Mi.s.s Eleanor Just what I was thinking.’ 

At this moment a grimy (.lerk put his head 
I in at the door. 

‘ I*leas<‘, sir, a 3'oung person of the name of 
Seaton.’, 

‘It is Miss Eleanor, h}" Jove!’ said ^Batea, 
actually cxidted. 

‘Wonderful !’ s.ikI Mr Carv'cr. 

Tn a lew seconds the lady w’as ushered 
into the ])reseiice of Mr Carver. She was tall 
and fair, wutli a stylo of beauty uncommon to 
the people of to-da3'. Clad from head to foot 
in jd.im black, hat, jacket, and dres.s cut with a 
simplicity almost seve re, and relieved only by a 
white collar at the throat, tlu're was something 
111 her air and healing which spoke of a culture 
and breeding not easily defined in words, but 
nevcrthele.ss iiiiinistakable. It was a face and 
figure that men would look at and turn again 
to watch, even in the busy street. Her com- 
plexion was almost paint ally perfect in its 
cle.ar pallid whiteness, and the large dark 
lustrous eyes shone out from the maible face 
with da/zling "brightness. She had a perfect 
abimdnnce ot real golden hair, looped up in a 
great knot beliind ; hut the rebellious i^iaying 
lie-^-es fell over luT broad low forehead like an 
aureole round the head of a saint. 

For a few momeij^s she regarded JMr Carver 
with a faint, waveiing, unsteady smile. That 
geiillernan tried to speak, and then blew his 
nose with unneccs.sary and ostentatious violence. 

‘Don’t you know me, Air Carver?’ she said 
at length. 

‘ Al3r dear Eleanor, my dear* Eleanor, do sit 
down !’ This was the person whom Iifi had 
been longing for tw'o years to see, and Mr Carver, 
cool os he was, was rather knocked off his 
balance for a moment. 
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* Poor child ! Why, why didn’t you come and 
see me before V 

‘Pride, Mr Carver— pride,’ she replied, with a 
painful* air of assumed phiylulnegs. 

‘But pinvlv pride did not prevent your coming 
to sec your old Iriend V 

‘Indeed, it did, Mr Carver. You would not 
have me i)art with one of my few po.sserfsions? * 

‘Nonsense, nonsense’’ suid the luAvyer, with 
assumed severity. ‘Now, sit down there, and 
tell me everything you have done for the lost 
two years.’ 

‘It is soon told. When my nnclc— poor 
deluded man — turned me, as he tlid, out of 
his house on account of 'my mariiage, something 
had to he done ; so wo came to tiondon. I''or 
two years rny husband has been iiying to eaiYi 
a living by literature. Par better bad be pta 3 'od 
in the country and taken to breaking stones or 
M’orking in the tields. It is a bitter Ide, Mr 
Carver. The man who wants to achieve foi tune 
that way must liave a stout heart ; he mu-it be 
devoid of pride ami callfius to failure. If 1 luid 
all tin* cloi|uonce of a Dn-lvens at mv tongue’s 
end, I could not sum up two years* degradation 
and bitter miserable poverty and disajipointmcnt 
better tbaii in the few words, “Trying to live 
by literature.’’ — However, it is useless to struggle 
against it any longer. Mr Carver, sorely agaiiist 
my inclination, 1 have come to you to help 
us.’ 

‘lyiy dear child, you hurt luc,’ said ]\Ir Carver 
huskily, ‘you hurt me ; }<n\ do indeed. For iuo 
years 1 have been senri lung tor you everywhere. 
You have only to ask me, and you know anything 
1 can I will do.’ 

‘God blens you,’ replied Eleanor, v. ith the 
gathecring tears tliick in her eyes. ‘1 know 
you w'lll. I knew that when I came here. How 
can 1 thank you ? ’ 

‘Don’t do anything of the sort; I d<m’t want 
any thanks. But before you go, 1 wdll do some- 
thing for you. Now, listen to me. Before your 
uncle <li(‘d ’ 

‘Died! Is he dead?’ 

‘IIuw stupid of me. I didn’t know’ 

Mr Carver stopped ahruptly, and piu-i’d till 
the natural emotions calletl forth in the young 
lady’s mind had had tune to expend them-eh es. 
She then asked when the event had happened. 

‘Two years ago,’ .said Mr Carver. ‘And now, 
tell me— since you la.st saw him, had you any 
word or communication from liim in any shape 
or form ? Any letter or me.ssuge '' ’ 

Eleanor shook her head, halt ^>adly, half scorn- 
fully. 

‘ifou don’t seem to know Mias Wak'-neld,’ .she 
said. •‘No message was likely to reach me, wlule 
flke remained at Eastwood.’ 

‘ No ; I suppo.se not. So you have hc.ird noth- 
ing? Very good. Now, a ciiost wonderliil thing 
has happened. 'Wlien your uncle died and lus 
will came to be read, he h.id left everytliiiig to 
Miss Widcelicld. No rea.son to tell you that, 
I bu])po^c? Now comes the strangest part of 
the story. \Yith the exception of a few huu- 
clrods in the l^^cal bank, not a penny can be 
fouml. All the ])ropcr|y lias been mortgogeil 
to the utternKj'-t farthing ; all the stock i.s sold 
out ; and, in fact, notlung is left but Eastwood, 
whi.,h, as joif^know, is a small place, and not 
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worth much. We have been searching for two 
years, and not a trace can U'c find.’ • 

r ‘Perhaps Miss Wakefield i.s hiding the plunder 
away,’ Eleanor suggc.stcd with some indiffer- 
ence. 

‘Impossible,’ eageifly exclaimed ^Ii^ Carver — 
‘impossible. What object could she havif'. in 
doing so? The money was cle-irly left to lier ; • 
and it in not likely that .a woman so fond of show 
would flcliberately clioo'se to spend her life in a 
dingy loilgmg-bouse ’ 

‘ And Eastwood ? ’ 

‘D empty. It will not let, neitber can we 
sell it.* 

‘Sri Miss Wakefield is no obetter oft’ than she 
was four years ago ! ’ Mloanor s.uvl calmly. ‘Gome, 
klr Carver, that is guod lu-ws, at anyrate. ?t 
almost reconciles mo to my ])osition.’ ’* 

‘Nelly, I wiih you would nut spe.ik so,* said 
Mr Carver seijiouslv. ‘It hurts me. You were 
not so hard at one tnm>.’ 

‘Forgive me, my de.ir old fric u’ she re]died 
simply. ‘Only consider what a life we have 
bi'cu leading lor the pa.st tw'O yoai’s, and you 
will understand.’ 

‘And your lursband ?’ 

‘Killing liimselt,’ .she said; ‘wearing out body 
and soul m one long struggle for existimce. U 
Imrts me to see him. Always hoping, and ahvays 
working, always smiling and cheerful before me , 

1 and ever the ]>est ol men and liusbands. Dear 
111 lend, if 3 UU kiK'w what lie is to me, and saw 
him a.s I do day after d.iy, literally wtaiting out, 
yon would consider my seeming hardness pardon- 
able. 1 am rebellion'’, yon know.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Mr Ciiwr, a sus])icioin ’gleam 
behind lies .s])ectacles ; ‘ 1 can iiiiderstaml it. ’I’lie 
only tiling 1 blame vou fur is that you did not 
come to me beloie. You know’ what a lonely 
old badielor 1 am, and bow' - bow ri-h 1 am 
It would have be»‘n a positive kiudiie-.3 of you 
to come and sec me— Now, listen. On Suudav, 
you and j’-onr biisbaml nuHt* come and dine 
with me Y’ou know the old liussell fcsijuai’e 

addresv, 7 ’ 

‘God ble-oS you for a true friend !’ said Eleanor, 
her teaiw flowing freely now. ‘We w’lll come; 
and 1 may bung my little girl -with me?’ 

‘ Eb, wliut?* replioil the lawyer — ‘little girl? 
Of course, of coiir.-,e ! 'I’lien wo wall talk over 
old tinu’s, anrl see wliat can be done to make 
those cheeks look a little like they used to do. 
— So you have got a little giil, have you? J)ea^, 
dear, how the turn' goes ' — Now, tell nie candidly, 
do YOU want any assistance — any, ah — that is — 
a little — in short, money ?’ * 

Eleanor coloured to the roots of her hair, and 
was about to rejdy liaatilv, but said nothing. 

‘ Y'es, yes,’ said Mr Carver rapidly. — ‘1 think, 
Bates ’ 

But Mr Bates already had his hand on the 
cheque-book, and commenced to fill in the date. 
Mr Carver gave him a look of approbation, and k 
flashed liiin a sign with lus fingers signifying 
the iftnount. 

‘1 sujqio'.e you have some friends?’ he con- 
tinued imstilj’, to cover Ekanor’f confusion. 
‘It’s a poor world that wotft stand one \jood 
friend,’ ^ 

‘Yes, wo have one,’ replied %Eleanor, her fa'bc 
lighting up with a tender glow — ^‘a guod friend. 
- 
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You have heard o^Jasper Felix the author? He 
i« far the beat friend we have.’ 

‘ Heard of Felix ! I should think I }iavoft| 
Road every one of hi» books, i am glad to 
hear of his befriending you. I knew the man 
who writfes as he does Inust have a noble 
heart’ 

• ‘He has. What we should have done wHhout 
liis assistance, I shudder to conteinulate. J 
iionestly believe that not one of my husband’s 
literary efforts would have been accepted, had 
it not been for him ’ 

‘I can’t helj) thinking, Nelly, that there is 
a providence in these thiugSj and I feel that 
better *days are iu. store lor you Anyway, it 
w^m-’t he my fault if it is not so. 1 have 
presentiment th.it things will come out all right 

• in the end, and 1 laney that your UTicle’.s fortune 

IS liiddcu away .someuliere; and il it h hidden 
away, it must be, 1 cauuot bid]*, tliinking, lor 
your benefit.’ • 

‘Don’t count upon it, Mr (\irver,’ said Eleanor 
calmly. ‘I look upon llie money as gone.’ 

‘Notivonse!’ said tli.it geufleman clieerliilly ; 

‘ while tlicre i-, life there i'^ liojic. 1 begin to 
feel that 1 am ]>laying a le;vling cliaraeter in 
a romance; J do, indeed ' Fir.-,tly, your unde 
die^, and his fortune is lost ; secondly, you dis- 
»])pe.xr ; and at the very moment 1 am longing 
— iiLi rally longing —to see you, you turn up. 
Now, all that lemaius is to iiud the liidden 
tre.isure, ami to be liapjiy ever afterw.irds, like 
till* jieople in a lairv tale.’ 

‘Always euthiisia.stic,’ lauglied Fileanor. ‘All 
we h.ive to do to iIi'>cover a nivdii due to 
a buried die.'.t of diamonds, only ve lack the clue.’ 

‘'i’ou my word, mv dear, (hi >ou know I really 
think 3 oil have Jut ltd rejilied Mr (Jaiver with 
great solemml.v. ‘Now, at the time you leit 
Maatwood, \our companion JMargaret was in the 
hou-.e ; and alter your uncle'.s death, slie dn- 
appeared From a litth* hint .Miss Wakefield 
(lio]i])i'(l to me, ?our old liieinl w.is in the sii k~ 
room alone witli }onr unch' the day he died.’ 

‘Alone! and llien disappeared,’ said Eleanor, 
all trace of ari.ithy gone, and her ca'Cs sinning 
with interest. 

‘Alone. Now, if we could only find hlarg.aret 
Roultou ’ 

Eleanor rose fnm her scat, and apjiroacdied 
Mr darvoi .slowly. Then slie said calmly ‘There 
is no difficulty about that ; she is at mv house 
■flow 1 found her only last night on AVatcrloo 
Bridge — in fact, I saved her.’ 

‘Saved her? Didn’t I say there wa.s a provi- 
deneP in it? Saved her?’ 

‘From suii'ide !’ 

A fpiavter of an hour later, Eleanor was st.and- 
outside Mr Carver’s office, eoidently seeking 
a companion. From the bright flush on her 

face and the sparkle in her eyes, liope and 

u strong liopc— had revived. She stood there, 
(piite unconscious of the admiration of passcrs-l>3*, 
sweejiing the stieet in search of her quest. Bre- 
sently the ol)|ect she vas seeking came in view. 
He was a ^all m.nu, of slight figure, with blue 
oyeci deeply sunk* in a face far from handsome, 
but lull of intellectual power and great char- 
acter ; a heavy, cwelessly trimmed mou.stache hid 
a sensitive mouth, but did not disguise a bright 


smile. That face and figure was a famous one 
in London, and people there turned in the bus^ 
street to watch Jasper Felix, and admire his 
rugged powerful face and gaunt figure. He came 
swinging down the street now with firm elastic 
step, and treated Eleanor to one of his brightest 
smiles. 

‘ Did you think I had forgotten you ? ’ lip said. 
‘T have been prowling about Gray’s Inn Road, 
for, sooth to say, the air of Bedford Row does 
not agree with me.’ 

‘ 1 hope 1 have not detained you,’ said Eleanor 
timidly ; ‘ 1 know how valuable 3mur time is to 
you ’ 

‘My dear eliild, doa*t mention it,’ replied the 
great novelist lightly; ‘my tune has been well 
\>ccupieJ. Fir^t, 1 iiav^e been watching a fight 
between two jniviors Do yon know it is quite 
extraordinary hoiv those powerful men can knock 
e.ich other about without doing much harm. 
'J’lien I have been having a long chat with an 
intelli^ftual chimney-sweep — a clever man, but 
a great Radical. I have sjient quite an cnjoi--- 
able half-hour.’ 

‘A half-hour ' Have 1 been so long? Mr 
Felix, 1 am quite homfieflf^ at having taken uj) 
so much of your time.’ 

‘Awful, wi’t it,’ he laughed lightly. ‘Well, 
you won’t detain me miu.li longer, for hero you 
are clo'.c at home. — Now, I will just run into 
Fleet Street on my own business, and try and 
sell this little pajier of your hubbamrs at the 
.same time. 1 ’ll call in this afternoon ; only, 
imnd, 3'(m must look as happy os 3*011 do 
now.’ 

Jasjier Felix made his way through a court 
into ifnlboin, and along that busy thoroughfare 
till lie turned down Ohancery Lane. Crossing 
the street 1)3* the famous Gnjin, he di-^appeared 
in one of the inteimimible courts leading out 
of Samuel Johnson’.s favourite jiromenade, Fleet 
Strei't. Tlie object of his journey was here. 
On the door-])hite wa'^ tin* insc.riptiou, ‘Tlie Tiliitas 
ami beneath the legend, ‘ First Floor.’ 
Af-ccnthiig the dingj* stair, he stojiped oj^posite a 
door on which, in white letteiN wa.s xvntten the 
word ‘Editor.’ At this door he knoiked. It 
w:i.s not the timid rap of a literary a^'jiirant, hut 
t.lic important tap of a man who knew that he 
w.ia weh-oine. M ithout pausing for a replj*, he 
pushed open the door. 

‘How de do, Smqisoii!’ said Mr Felix, with 
a look of amusement in las blue eye.s. 

‘Glad to see 3*011, Felix,’ said the editor of the 
Mulut cordially^ ‘1 thought you bad forgotten 
us. T hope 3*ou have something for our journal 
in your pocket.* 

‘1 have bomething in my pocket to shoav 3'ou,’ 
answered Felix, ‘and I think you wull appre- 
ciate it.’ 

‘Is it something 4)f 3*our own?’ queried the 
man of letters. 

‘No, it IS not ; and, what is more, I doubt if, I 
could w*rife anything so good myself. I know 
when 3''ou have seen it, you will accept it.’ 

‘ I Jin ! I don’t know,’ replied the editor dubi- 
ously. ‘You see, T am simplj^ inundated with 
amateur efforts. Of courbc, 60inetimo.s 71 get 

something good ; but usually Now, if the 

matter in discussion was a manuscript of your 
own ’ 
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*Now, seriously, Simpson, wlint do you care 
for me or anything ot mine? It is the name 
you want, not the woik. You know well enough 
what anils iiiHgazincs of tlie Midas type. It is 
not BO iniich tlio literary mutter as the name. 
The announeenient that the next mouth’s Midas 
will contain (lie opening chapters of a new serial 
by some oin' with a name, is quite suflleient to 
increase your circulation by humlrcJs.’ 

‘ ’Pon my honour, you ’re very candid,’ rejoined 
Mr Simpson. ‘Put what is this wonderful pro- 
ductmn you have ?’ 

‘Well, T’ll leave it with you. You need not 
trouble to road it, because, if you don’t take it, 1 
know who will.’ •, 

‘AVhat do you want for this tnumph of genius?’ 

‘Well, in a wor<l, ten pound.s. Take it or 
leave it.’ 

‘If you say it is worth it, 1 suppose T must 
oblige you.’ 

‘ That IS a good way of putting it ; and it Avill 
oblige me. Put mark me — this man will .some 
day confer favours by writing ibr you, instead 
of, as you regard it at present, lavouring him ’ 

The proprietor of the .V/rfa .5 sighed gent I 3 ' The 
idea ot paying over leu pounds to an unknown 
contributor was not nice, but the fact of otlcnding 
Felix w'as ivorse. 

‘If,’ said he, harping on the old stung, and 
>haking hi.s head with a gentle deprecating 
motion — ‘if it was one ot your'i now’ 

‘What couiounded nonsense you talk’’ ex- 
claimed Felix iuipaliently. 

‘Don’t get wold, Felix,’ leplied Mr Simpsion 
- soothingly. ‘I w-ill take your proti'gii’e offering, 
to oblige you.’ 

‘But 1 don’t w'ant you to oblige me., I want 
you .to accept — and pay for — an article good 
enough for anythmg. It is a fair tran.saction ; 
and if there is any favmur about it, then it 
certainly is not on your side ’ 

Mr Simpson showed Ins white teeth in a 
flazzling smile. ‘Well, Felix, 1 do admire your 
assurance,’ lie said loftily. ‘I never heaid the 
matter jmt in that light before. My contri- 
butors, os a rule, don’t point their manuscript 
at my head metaphorically, and dcmaml siieedy 
insertion and prompt pay — Do you want a 
cheque for this manuscript now?’ 

‘ Yes, you may as well give me the cash now.’ 

Mr Simpson drew a cheque for the desired 
amount, and passed it over to Felix, who loldcd 
the pink slip and placed it in liis pocket ; 
w’herenpon the conversation di-ifted into other 
channels. 


RE, VOLUTION BELOW-STAIRS. 
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The relations of employer and employed in 
private lile and in public arc in a state of 
transition. The foundatmns of society ifcself 
are undergoing drastic modifications, which will 
either sap or enhance its strength. The air is 
charged with reform in every department of 
social life. The very conditions of existence are 
more or less iv the crucible. The connection 
between Jiian and man, between woman and man, 1 
between man and the State, or woman and the 
State, are every one of them passing through an 
ordeal of stritfgeut examination. In no direction | 
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is the old order of things vanfshing more rapidly 
than in the household. The relations of mistress 
faml maid are not to-day what they were yester- 
day, or what they will be to-morrow'. A hun- 
dred years ago, servants were more^ part and 
parcel of the establi.shnient than they arc now. 
Theji entered a family, in the majority of c(jse.s, ^ 
whilst they were young, and marriage or death * 
was the only cause of separation in general. It 
luvcr occurred to the domestic of the past to 
‘give notice,’ any more than it occurred to the 
inustress to drsml^s her servants, on the slightest 
provocation. 

We need not travel far to ascertain what are the 
agencies wdiich have wrought the change. Tlic 
same influences wdiich are every day giving the, 
working classes increased pow'cr have affected in 
at It'ast an equally pronounced •Icgreo the do- 
mestic emphiii'cc. In 188(), the footman or the 
housemaid, tlie butler or the -ok, is perhaps 
as well ediicafed as wore many lieads of liouse- 
holds in 178(5 If tin iippir ilas^cs are now 
more cultured firm they we le in tin* olden da\s, 
so are the lower classes Advei tisirig mediums, 
cheapness and ease of locomotion, and the evei- 
.spreadmg education of llu* masses, wire boons 
undreamed ol by the ‘.T<'ami‘s’ whom 'J'hackeray 
poitrayed. Bidore these ri’sults of our pro- 
gress were realised, the sphere witbm wbub llie 
energies of servants fonnd play was exceedingly 
limited. Beyond the locality in wliicli they 
lived and the iminediale circle o( their inastei's 
acquaintances, the world was to Miem little more 
than a blank and a mystery I’o-dfiy, tliey arc 
nearly as familiar vvitli the world us arc thiar 
masters. 

The sooner this is undei^tood and apjnvciated, 
the better for the jioaec and stuinldy of house- 
holds. It i5 an invariabh* rule that the most con- 
tented homes are those m which llie bervant 13 
treated with Ihe greatc'^t rcsj>ec.. Seivanls mixst 
be servants. No one but a iMnatic would suggest 
that they bad any riglit to enb r the li iW’ug 1 otn 
ortho dining-room on a footing ol » j il:'y w.ih 
its owner But nut less idiotic is it to imagine 
that they will much longer consent to be regarded 
as only one degree removed fiom the beast of 
burden. Their opportunities for acquiiing know- 
ledge are f-o mauilold that it would be wonderful 
if this were mit the case. Lathes and gentlemen 
sitting rouml their table are apt to fuiget tint 
tlie man or maid waiting upon them has ears, 
and that their comments on life and the way 
the world is WMggmg, cannot fail to 'xcite 
attention <m tlie jtait of the domestic Topics 
thrashed out in the dining-room or drawing- 
room are freipicntly cairied helow'-stairs, and 
there subjected to a similar process, though 
may be on veiy difierent lines. The result, 
equally with that of love as defined by Txencltn 
Chillingly, must inevitably be ‘a disturbance 
of the mental equilibrium.’ 

The unrest which characteri')es society itself 
characterises every section of the community. 

To ‘better’ themselves is the lifelong aim of ser- 
vants in the last quarter of the nineteenth cei^nry. 
Cood servants are already at a premium. The 
complaint is constantly made that adiilst do- 
mestics are more independent Ilian of yore, their 

■ 
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work ia less carefully attended to. Tlioao who follow a more independent calling. Just as it 
; understand the forces at work in our midst have is the genius of the stage who alone is recog- 
J no difficulty in recognising that, as time goes on,’' niscd m the best society, so it is only^a few 
: first-class servants will become rarer still. Pre- servants who have the power of impressing 
i posterous as it may seem', this phenomenon is only those with whom they come in contact with 

another pWse of the ‘social status’ question, their worth, who secure friends outside the 

^ Th^ is, quite without reason, attaching to^ ser- domestic circle. 

•vice a certain disposition on the part of many of The gi*owing antipathy to service is a* sign 
our domestics to resent the wa.slnng-np of di&hcs of the times wliich has to be reckoned witn. 
or the cleaning of a floor. Nor is this W'onderful. No class of the com- 

' The rule is not, of course, absolute, and there munity are kept to so perpetual a round of 

! are many really good servants who enter a family labour as the doniestic hcrvant. Witli the excep- 
! and stay in it a number of years. But the tcuid- tion of an occasional afternoon or evening — often 
ency of^the ^leriod IS noinadie. Tn some quarters, it is not more than once in a foitnight — those 
there is a dispo.-iitrtm to account for the per- who live below-stairs rarely have an hour which 
pe4ual changing of ser\antH on the ground that they can call entirely their own. They may 
s«r\%ants love change. This is not altogether perhaps frequently have an opportunity of getting 
Accurate. Many dislike not lung so min'h as fre-li tlirough their work early in the day, hut they 
faces and fresh work, and are by no mtaius eager must not leave the house till tliey have asked 

to enter upon tlir* duties of tlie#i‘ new home, permission. Again, they may stay in the same 

Otliei'., howi'ver, leave one sitnaliHn with the family for many years. But what do they gain 
express hope that they may iicmt enter another, by iti WThere is in England no such recognition 
and if employment of a diflereiit kind oflers, of long and faithful service ns exists in Germany 

eageily a^all tliemse]\os of it, allieit generally to Seven years ago, the Empress of the Fatherland 

their own disadvantage. Thousands of )ouiig instituted a Long yervice CJrder, and since that 
men and women in ('V<'ry uay qualified for time nuny hundreds of domestic servants who 
s'TMce are swamping many callings. Milliners, have lived with the same master and mistress 
dressmakers, eleiks, shop-assistant s -whit a host for forty years, have received from royalty 
might be found in the lanks of these who diplomas and golden crosses. 

Avouhl constitute fir.sl-chiss reiMuits for private It. siidi an Order iinjiossible m Great Britain ? 
seiwice' It IS a fad, that Avluht their numbers Could we not modily and adapt it to ourselves'} 
are on tlu' increase, the numbii's of domestics If a person it. to Avoik well for any length of 
• are almost stationary Dnnng the decade 1H71 time, some motive must be found. "VVhy should 
to ISHl, tlie ceii.sns jinmid that indoor seivaiits not a system of rewards be adojited ? No one 
had increased by only one jier leiit., a. id eon- can doubt that if a lady, when engaging a 
.se((ueiitly, piojioitioiiatidy to the increase of domestic, baid, ‘Supposing }(>ii btay with me 
population, were scarcer in ISS] than ton years and perform your duties to tlie best of your 
before. On the otiier liaiid, < lerks had doiilded ; ability for ten years, I wdll, in eonsiderfltion 
milliners liad in-i-eased Ir, nearly nineteen per thereof, present you at the termination of yonr 
cent.; dressmakers, by neaily eight per cent ; engagement with twimty-five pounds,’ the effett 

and ficaniotressea, by oAcr tivc per cent. wmuld be bcnelicial. On condition of being 

Th(‘sc lignri's alJ^rd lood tor relleetion. A largo [ assured that the money was safe, many bervant!-, 
imipoition ot till young men and women to j lor the .sake of the bonus, w'ould consent to j 

whom they i.-fer aie earning barely enough to accept les'jcr wages than they receive at pre.sont. 

keep body an. 1 sunl together. In most cases they Even tlioiigh the plan now' suggested cost u few 
are a load upon the shoulders of their friends, pounds more than would he spent niuler existing 
h'or some months of the year the majority .ire urcunistaiices, would not the freedoni from worry 
without work. WluMi they are in work, their and anxiety be .imple compensation '} The outlay, 
money w'lll never more Ilian cover immcdiaU* however, would probably amount to little moie 
wunts. "Wonld tlu y not lie better olf beneath than is now expended in advertising, in paying 
the ’uin’. joof with regular food .ind larc.s to and from the house for the purpose of 

i.^'nl.ii ni n \ ' No one avIio know's anything interviews, and in various other ways incidental 
at all about them wall lic'^itate lor a moineiit to to the constantly lecurnng necessity of engaging 
reply in the ailirmative. ‘Why, then,’ it W'lll be, ; servants. 

and often is a'^keil, ‘do they luit go into service?’ | Further, there «in he no reason w'hy mistresses 
It w'onltl be found that if they apjilied lor a | should not agree to let each of their servants 
situation m the household to-moiToAv, they would J have a certain number of Lours duriii" the 
want to become ladies’-niaids or valets. This dis- week which they nuu' cousiiler their ow’U.^ The 
fi^^ition is to be eviilaitieil on two grounds, one drawback to service, in the eyes of many 
I'-ffst, exceptional priMleges attach to the per.-onal who w'ould be better olf in service tban they 
attenflant ; secondly, the lower grade.s of tlie are now', is, that they ^‘annot have the evenings 
domestic calling are still regarded with the feel- wdiich at present arc at then- disposal. If the 
•ings to which George Eliot gave expression in housewife gives the matter .i little thought, she 
her dissertation on servants’ logic. The ordinary w'ill see that this is an enigma the solution 
servant is too freijuently and often unjustly of wdiich is not impracticable. The future 
branded wdth the mark of servility and igno- must be pregnant w'ith reform i^j the relations 
ranee not oniy amgi g the upper classes, but to betw'eun tlie occujiants of the drawing-room ^iiul 
some ’extent among the industrial classes. To of the servants’ hall. If masters and mistresses 
bo ‘only observant’ is, in the society in which are wise, they wdll rob the revolutionary spirit 
the artisan or the tlerk moves, to be entitled to of the age of any force it may ly^ye, by antici- 
less consideration tlian is given to those who paling in a generous and liberal-banded manner j 
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claims whicli, if ignored, innv I'p^nlt in a con- sides of the drums, and succeed in accommodating 
dition of things as undesirable as that which ! oursidves to the novel atmospheric conditions, 
to-day obtains in Australia, where servants, at 9 The inrush of compressed air at length ceases; 


least jL they are known in the old country 
are non-exit»tcnt. 


A SUBAQUEOUS EXCURSION. 


and the pressure being now equal in the outer 
chamber — in whicli we are — and the internal 
tube, the door betweVn them npt'ns without diffi- 
culty. Wo enter, and doscmiding a vertical la^dder 
some ninety feet, wo iiud ourselves in the air-' 
chamber, and standing on the solid rock-bed of 


ion good-fortune in obtaining permission to cliand, or, and standing on the solid rork-bod of 
escend a caisson of the gigantic Forth Bridge Eirth of horth lilty feet below water-level, 
-which when completed will he one of the 1 he scene is as striking a*! it is novel. A circular 


— which when completed will he one of ti 
most stupendous railway viaducts in the world 


iron chamber, seventy feet in diameter and seven 
obtained ‘additional zest from the fact that com- bnlliantly ilhiminated by arc-ligliLs 

paratively few structures are founded on ivliat suspended from the voof. Ciroujis ot loreign 
18 termed the pneumatic principle in this country woricmcn--enlit,ted loi; tlusp senicc, owing to 
— the employment of compressed air being morp continental experience m Uih class of v-ork ain 
in vogue on the continent— and .still fewer are onsily engaged in levelling tbe surface of the roc 
open to the passing xMsitor, uninnucnced alike Ibe inajonty of these nu'n wield pnk and bar, 
by professional or .scientific ardour. 

Arrived at North Queen-^iferr}', on the Fife j", ^'■‘l^nieiits of rock, uhidi aK !.icn drawn to 
side of the Firth of Forth, we cmbaik for passing thr..u-b n ky.-k similar m 
the island in inid-chaniiel, and i-oundrng the pnnciple though diHermg slig tiy m design from 
easternmost promontory of the rock, see befoK* \ , ‘'V‘ l»M\er.-sed ; and having 

118 a huge iron cvlinder, which, but for tlie <-Lscharged their coidimli over the edge of the 
incongruity of its po.sition, we should take for relurn lor anotlier load, 

a gasometer, and not a caisson. We land, and would fain huger amul a scene so weird 

are forthwith marshalled to the drc'-sing-room. ' wondeilul ; but time fails, and we must 
Lcatbcrn caps and garments of a sombre bine j bank. ^ >Ve take a last look at the 

hue arc donned, and we arc I’cadv to descend air-(diaTnber uith its busy occu])ant i und ascend- 
Before, however, proccedinc:, a brief outline ol , cxi i lion, for u vertnyil 

the working of a caisson, the end in view, ami j times call-, muscle into pla\, and the 

the means adopted in the uttainmeut of that ' ;^ve linden- by no nnsiiis liglifi-^ 

end, may be given, which will enable the reader; hibouns, xve find ourselves again in the air-lock, 
to follow our movements. reverse proccbs now talas place. The inner 


to follow our movements. 

Over the site of the propo-ed pier, a large ^^’^r is closed, the compressed air i.s allowed to 
circular c 3 dindor is sunk, which rests on the ironi the outer ( hanilier m Avlin li we now 

rock-bottom, and has its upper edge slightly ^ , causes a thick mint, cold and eliilly, 
above high water. A horizontal floor divides the before long, the pressure e(>afacs ; the (alter door 
cylinder into two chambers. The lower chamber, and we again tread teira nriiui. Ihe 

seven feet in height, is charged with compressed pressure-gauge records thirty pounds jicr squai’e 
air by machinery situated on shore, and con- “ i 

nccted with it by flexilile ho^c. The air under ^e now discard our exploring garnients, mid 


door is closed, the compre.ssed air i.s allowed to 


material is drawn up m buckets or ‘skips’ and ke lightly skirns 

thrown over, whilst die caisson gradually descends estuary at y-ixty inilo' an liour, will think ot 

by its own weight until a level bed is formed. I practical ingminity and patient labour that 

The upper and lower chambeis of tlie caisson 'fought deep dowm bem,itb the waters of the 


ihe upper and lower chambeis of the cais.^'Oii uuv. ux 

are then filled Avith coneiote, mid this circular i’‘»rth, the foundation, on win. h repo.se the huge 
monolithic foundation carries tlic granite pier on t>tructnres through winch the hying express is 
which rests the Btecl superstructure. A tube, '"'hnliug inm. 

connecting the air-chamber below A\ilh an mr- — 

lock on the upper platlorm of the cai-sson, gives OCCASIONAL N O T E S..< 

access^ to the working beneath. In ])rmciple, 

the age-lock of a caisson in no ivay differs from noiiAX. 

the well-known lock on a canal. Tlie air-lock We learn from a contemporary a good deal that 
is formed by a tube of larger diameter, which is interesting about the history and preparatjqqi 
fiummnds the upper end of the vertical tube for the market of tlie borax of commerce, in 
leading to the air-chamber. 1874 Mr A. Robottom, prospecting for commercial 

Having entered this outer chambcT, the door is purposes some of the vast tracts of unoccupied 
clo.scd behind us, and our connection with the land in iSoutliern California, came across a long 
outer world severed. A cock is turned, and with deep valley, about fifteen by eight miles, which 
a steady hiss, the compressed air enters, a fact of was apparently ihe ba.sin, or series of basins, of 
which we soon become painfully conscious by the once active volcanoes. This valley xvas covered 
pressure that is brought to bear upon the drum with crude borates, combinciA with, earthy im- 
of the car. We follow the directions previously purities. The heat was oppressive, one hundred 
given us, and by copiously swallowing the com- and nmetcen degrees in the 6hiulo»; and the 
pressed air and forcing it into the ears, with atmosphere so dry, that even breathing was 
closed noatnls, we equalise the pressure on both difficult. At this time, the exploreFs attention 
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was drawn to a darlf object lying upon the ground, 

upon Avhicli he seated hiiusell', and found it was ^ , ^ 

a dead horse, lie was naturally surprised that no 4 One may travel through what are known as the 


smell emanated from the carcasi', and taking out 
his knife, he cut to the bone.s, only to find that 
the flesh was quite sweet. •The explanation of 
this was that the boron .from the boracic land liad 
satu/ited it thoroughly, lie learned afterwards 
"that the carcase of this horse hud lain theie for 
seven months, having been left by a party of 
emigrants. The remarkable antiseptic poivem of 
boron in its crude state having thus been proved 
to him, he took over this Boron Valley lor the 
State of Ciiliiornia, ami arrangi d with a Company 
in IhigUnd to luak^ it available for commercial 
purposes. 

As it readies this country, C.ilifonii.in borax, 
gfTer being freed Irom its earth v elements at the 
Borax Lake, is put up ’ii small lags, and eonsi.-'ts 
of jiure Avhitc crystal.^, wliuh are y'lishcd into a 
line, white, almost mpalpaule powder in the 
lactories. After nmlorgouig vaiuous proee.sse.s, it 
comes out eventually to the outside world as 
l)ora\' extract of soap, borax dry soap, WMshing- 
pow’diirs, &e. In one factoi'A, o\vr tirdy-' • 
million of packets are turned out .. ."\ 'I" 

prepared Califoruuin borax is lued in the iaundry, 
for w'u.shing cattle, for helping to heal Avuunds, 
and many other lioiiseliokl purjioses. Its virtues 
in preventing decomposition in hams and salted 
meats arc also w’dl known. Water containing one 
pel' (cut of borax avjU keep putc and sw’eet for 
years, ,iiul reimun .sale for diiukuig 

The soap prepared Avith boia\, howeicr, has 
been thought by some to have :i more lorrosive 
inlluence on fibies than common .suap. In Bd- 
giurn, iiowdered bora.x i.s used for w'ashing jmr- 
jiow's, with a view to ei onomise .soap; Aihile in 
Sweden, meat .md milk are largely pre.served by 
means of boiacic acid, its use in no w’ay render- 
ing tlie.'C viands less Avh(de.soine. ft is also valu- 
able for bard soldering, and is in use for pottery 
ghi/es and enamehs.* 

In addition to the natural .•'Uiqdy of crude 
borax already mentioned, Ibis substance is hugely 
made from boracic or bone acid, luuiid among the 
matters ejected around the cratei.s of volcanoes. 
Woiks for utilising and prepaiing it exist in the 
IVluremma of Tuscany, wlu-re the acid is condensed 
from the boding spimgs ami healed gases issuing 
from fissures m the rock.s. It is also found iii 
Central Asia, Canada, Peru, and in Nevada, 
Uiflted States. 
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which posse.ss certain peculiarities of locality. 
These are “guess,” “calculate,” and “reckon.'* 


amkiiic;a.nihms. 
article by 


The •(flohr^ in an article by an ‘ American 
Journalist,' say.s : ‘The opportunity inav here 
be taken to gently suggest that t,bo Avoril Yankee 
is very often iinsapplied on this side of the 
^!(ikntic. It is a genuine American Avord, but 
it only applies to the inhabitants of a ceitain 
part of the big Bepublic. A stranger in the 
^States describing an inhabitant of Cincinnati, or 
St Louis, or llichiuond, Virginia, as a Yaukee, 
would stand a good chance of u broken head, 
or even worse. As a matter of fact, the Yankees 
are the people who inhabit the New Engird 
Slates, , and fhc title is considered a term of 
reproach, not to say insult, by all others. This, 
hoAvever, is* all by* the way. There arc thiee 
terms very often quoted us American “slang,” 


Southern States for five years and nevA: once 
hear either of the firot tA\m words, unless spoken 
by a Noitherner or a man from the West. The 
Southemei-s “reckon” e\'erything, except, per- 
haps, conscquence.s, and they are left to* take 
caie of theiii-'clv e-.. “Cues.',’’ is more or less uni- 

A’ersal in the States, and “ calcidate ” is common 
only to tin* North and extreme Ea.st. “ SLnuinger ” 
i.s frequently erroneously used by Engli.sb Aviiters 
and speakers as an ordinary colloquialism of all 
Americans. It is the pr'opeity of the Soiitli 
ami South-Ave.st only, i«fd even there is rrii idly 
becoming ob-olete. But to these :.i.. -t 

is hardly fair to append the stigma of “.slang.” 
Now there aic plenty of slang word.s anil phrases 
in A'oguc in America Avhich probably are mean- 
iiigle.ss to English minds, A lady has purchased 
an article for con.siilcrably more than its value ; 
she shenvs it to her hu-sband, proclaiming its 
beauty and cheapness. He, seeing that she has 
been ovei charged, endeavours to persuade her that 
.such IS the case, Aaitily, for she is quite satisfied 
AVI Ih her bargain. “ AH righ\” says he ; “it's not 
my funeral.” ^ This is slang, pure and simple, but 
it has a dcriA'ation. It is an unintentional jiro- 
te.st against the elaborate obsequial ceromonie.s 
indulged in by all classes in the United States, and 
it i.s a grim reference to one of those not uulre- 
qiient “shindies” that take place m Western bai‘- 
roonis, from Avhuh tlie men who escape AVitli 
Avbole skins liaA'e reason to thank their stars that 
“it is not their funeral.” Many are the political 
ami party expressions Avluch may well come uiidei* 
the head* of slang term.s, such as “ log-iolling,” 
“the bl(»ody .shirt” — a reference to tlie late •civil 
AA'ar — “miigw'umps”— a name giA^en m iidicule to 
indei»endeiit voters — “ the ticket,” meaning the list 
of candidates recommended for election by eithei' 
party, and so on. Tlie speculative natui e of nearly 
all Americans has originated the cxpre.ssiuu “you 
bet,” Avhich I.s the basis of many idnase", us, “3'ou 
bet 5*0111' life,” “bet 50111' sAA'eet life,” “bet your 
bottom dollai',” “bet 5’oiir boots,” “stake your 
pile,” “go the lot on that.” Favourite gafries of 
card.s have caused such exprc'.'ions a.s “eiuliied !” 
to signify that one is exposed or thwarted ; “ I 
piuss,” meaning that one decline.s further (onjcc- 
ture or speculation; “let’s make a Jack-pot,” 
a proceeding in the game of poker similar to 
making a pool; “pooling the issues,” denoting 
an intention or proposal to put all the results 
of some action ^ogether and “divvy up” or 
divide equally among the paitners. To “catch 
on” means to understand or comprehend quickly, 
and has its parallel on this side of« the 
Atlantic in “do 5’ou catch my meaning?” It 
is usual in the States to call raxlw’a5’s “lail- 
roads,” railway lines ‘itraik.s,” caiiiiig.^s “oars,” 
and stations “depoL.” Tramwu.y cuiriages are 
referred to as “street’’ or “horse” cars, m con- 
tradistinction to “steam-cars” or ruihvay trains. 

A railw*ay engine is known as a “loc(jmoti\e,” 
in opposition to a stationary engine. The guards 
are all “conductors;” and theie is no luggage, 
but all “baggage,” and hence porters are catled 
opprobriously “ baggage-smashers,” from tlieir 
anytliing but gentle handling of the baggage. 
Tlie speed of the trains has giv(!h rise to the 
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phrase “to railroad a thing through,” meaning 
to get a tiling done quiohly ; and the huge lamp 
which Hashes along the line from the Iront of 
the engine has gi\en its name to a special lamp- 
oil called “headlight oil.” Very nearly every 
State has its special provincialisms, and they are 
as nnmeioiis as the words peculiar to the counties 
of E‘igl<ind. (Hiniate has had a great deal to 
do will) many of these peculiarities, the languid 
heat of the Soul hern States having induced a 
soft drawling accent and a habit of slui-nng over 
certain letters, syllables, and sounds.’ 

A NATURAT. SALMON-TKAl'. 

The salmon, the coirsin of the trout, is lamoiib 
for its method of going up-stream ; it darts at falls 
ten or twelve feet high, leaps into the air, and 
rushes up the falling water in a marvellous 
manner. So determined are the .salmon to attain 
the high and safe Avaters, tliat in some Joi-alitics 
nets are placed beneath tlie falls, into nhich the 
fish tumble in their repeated attempts .,0 clear 
the hill of Avater. Other than human hunters, 
moreover, profit by tho'-e scraml)l<*> up-Iiill. Tia- 
vellers report that 011 the bank-' ol tlie Upper 
St Joliii River, in Canada, there A\as once a loek 
in Avhich a large circular aa'(11, or pot-hole, h.id 
been Avom by the action of the Avater At the 
salmon-season, this rock proA’cd a favourite lesoil 
for bears; and for a good reason. ILiAing an 
especial taste for salmon, the hears would Avatch 
at the pot-hole, and as the salmon, dashing np 
the fall, were throAA’n by its force into the locky 
basin, the hears Avouhl quickly scrape them out 
of the pot-hole, and the poor salmon Avould be 
eaten before tliey had time to Avoiider at this 
unlooked-for reception. Tlie Dominion govern- 
ment finally autlioriscd a party ol hunters (,<» 
destroy the pot-hole, and thus break up the bears’ 
fishing-grouud. 


A correspondent sends us the folloAAing lie 
say,- . 

Reading the interesting article entitled ‘Poor 
Jack ’ in the Jounml ol the 7th November, J 
A'cnture to send you a fcAv notes, thinking that an 
excerpt from them may pos,siblv be of interest lo 
your readers. As the Aviiter states, Jack is, 
thanks to the Board of I’rade, much better off 
than he used to be. At all ports AA^here there is 
not a separate Mercantile Marine Office, the 
custom-house is used as one, and the customs 
officials discharge the nccessM-y duties. It is 
only at large ports that sailors are enabled to 
proceed home at once, if they do re&ule — a.s is 
gcneiWly Ihc case — at a seaport town. They 
receive a document from the Board of Trade 
officer, which they pre‘«ent to the officer at the 
port where they live ; and he, being advised 
through post by the officer at the arrival port, 
pays the amount of wages due. Here Jaclc is 
protected thoroughly from all temptation,s, and 
usually arriA'os at home boIht, Avith his hard- 
earned Avages safe in his pocket. I’his beneficial 
system, hoAvever, is not extended to the middle- 
class and small ports, and at these places Jack 
too often falls a ready prey to the land-sharks. 
Usually, Avherj a foreign-going ship arrives in 
port, some hours — or perhaps a day or two — elapse 


before Jack is paid off. In tfie meantime he has 
his liberty, and it is then that the land-sharks are 
ion the lookout for him. They entice him to 
their houses and give him drink, and so manage 
matters that, Avhen the ship is paid off and he 
receiA'es lies wages, ?ie is already ODiisiderably 
indebted to them, and perhaps is in such a 
muddled condition as to bo incapable of taking^ 
care of his money Si'amcn’s Money Orders are 
of great service in ri'scuirig Jack's wages from the 
clutdic-, of tlu‘se i)limderer.s. They are obtained 
free of charge and for any amount at the time the 
.ship 18 paid off, and steady seamen geneially make 
use of thorn. Tlicy can he draAvu on ,'iiiy ]\lercan- 
tile M.-iritie Office ; and as the seaman cifii make 
them payable to himself if he is not inarned, they 
enable him to get a good portion ot Ills AAUges 
home in safetA Avitlioul any expense or nsK 
What is AA'anted in many ])laces ih tint some one 
concerned m Jhe nii.s-ion-work amon/ t sailors 
,sh('u 1 d be oiy tlie lof>knnt Avhen a shi]> nrivi's m 
])ort Avith a <il‘av to pay off, and ,■ the nu n 
lodged in respectable boarding-hous'^s or sailors’ 
home., .so that they can siuid their AV.iges hunu* 
by means of the Money Orders ; and also to sec 
I hem safely to the railway station It is gricA’ons 
to think that the Avages of manv of our s.ailors, 
Avho haA’e perluqis been out on a voyage ut nniny 
months’ duration, should he dissip.iti.d in u few 
days, ami most of it fall into the hands of the 
Avorthl'*s cn-aturcs Avho ii\e by this species of 
plunder. 


A DESERTED GARDEN. 

TANfiTiEU uj creep, and fwuics 

Where f>ncc bfeomed luy La 1\' > (loweis 
And the twisting A\ild wnodbinc', 

Weave oVr all thou clusteiing iMiwens ; 
And the fnut-tices lioiu tlie aa.iII 
Droop forgott'^n .ind fmlorn, 

And the rose-trees, thielv. anil till, 

From tfieir tndlis-woik ar^; In n. 

Dewj paths— onec velvet siiidoIIi 
For the dainty steps of youtfi — 

Weedy now, .and ovei grown 
With the i.itik gi.iss .ill unmown. 


Here and there, mind confusion, 

Gleams a beny sc.-iilet hueil. 

And pale bindweed in profii-sion 
(By the Mirninor breezes vvoded), 
Creeps, where once veibenas mew, 

Or the myi-tlc flowered .so fiiir 
In the waim and sceiitoil air , 

And the spccdwcdl - deepest blue 
Shakes its fiail flowers everywheie 

So, amid these paths — all haunted 
By the memory of old flowers — 

Grow these wild-wood blooms undaunted 
Through the glowdng autumn hours. 
Ah ! how Jong ago it seems 

Since bright faces glowed and smiled 
In this garden of our dreams, 

Now so desolate and wild ! 

They will eome again no more, 

And no time shall e’er restore 
Golden days and fairy flowers 
To these wearied hearts of*uurs. 
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SIONALLIXG AT SEA. 

Thk iinprovcmonG wliiHi have been 

• •(fected in mndcs of cornniuiiic.iti(m diiriii'' the 
latter part ol the pre'-cnt (-''ntury have resulted 
in budding ovei s])ai*e, and bnn^unj the dwellers 
on thi.s planet into closer and more constant 
interconiniunlon Sabniarine cables, telegraphs, 
and tilej)hones have eaeli conteibulcd their aid 
towai’ds the realisation of Pm k’.s idea of juitting 
‘.I girdle round the earth;’ and, as mighf have 
•' been i\peeted, the iinentive laculty has been 
direeted, in some moivsuie at least, towards 
(‘iiabhng those ‘nho go down to the sea in 
shipP to { onmiunic.ite nitli each other on the 
o. ('an highways with hucIi facility a‘^ might be 
lound prattieabh' under the ever- varying con- 
dition? nhieh olilain at sea. 

At no \erv leniote date, the appliances at the 
coniiufind of a sl«])ni;'ster nho might desire to 
convey a reipie.st to a iiassing vessel consisted 
mainly of n jialr ol .strong lungs and a sj*eal\iiig- 
truinpet. A Muiation w.is occasionally attempted 
by the introduction ol a plank and a lump ol 
cdialk. The' writer reiuember.s having seen an 
English hrig in tin' Sonfh Atlantic, during a 
strong gale, attempting to convey to a stately 
frigate an intimation that the brig’s clironometcr 
u'llH bi’oken, and that, in consequence, her worthy 
I’uptain was at sea, in more senses than one. 
The brig, wliudi had been running bi’fore the 
wind, ^iraced up on the port tack, and ran as 
close under the frigate’s stern as was deemed 
prudent uiidi'r the circuin.slances. The captain, 
^dii^g ing to the weather main rigging witli om* 

^ naiid, and using the other as a speaking-trumpet, 
yelled forth a seuleiice or two which met the 
^ate of most utteranecs under siniilar condi- 
tions. ‘I’ — ‘of’- and ‘the’ were faithfully re- 

» echoed from the liolhnv of the frigate’s mainsail, 
but tlie vital words of tlic* me.-sage were home 
away on the \^ngs cjJ the gale. A similar attempt 
failed f and finally it occiuTcd to the skipper to 
write with chalk imon a tarpaulin hatch-cover 
the words, ‘ ChronoTneter smashed, bound Table 


Bay.’ The tarpaulin with the foregoing legend 
was cxTiihited over tlie side for a few biief .secomb, 
till a liereer blast than usual whirled it high m 
air, ami then bore it aw.a’- to leeward. Foi In- 
nately, tlie purpewt of the wilting had been under- 
»^tood on board the frigate, and no time w'as lost 
111 displaying a black board with the latitude, 
longituch', and magnotie course for Talde Bay 
inscribed thereon. Now, if the brig had been 
jirovided with the International Code of Signals, 
the trouble and delay involved in the attempts 
to <>ommunic,ate by hailing or by written signs, 
W'ould have bci-u obviated ; and wdiilst holding 
on her course, tlie lioisting of a few flags would 
have completed the entire business in lessi, than 
five minute"?. The Code w'as certainly in e.xi.sl- 
ence at the date referred to, but its use wa.s 
neitl'.er general nor compulsory 

The peculiar ivcpuremenls of the service upon 
which ships of war aie cngag'ed, and the prac- 
tice of cruising together in fleets or squadrons, 
nece.s.siUate the establishment of a sy.stcm of 
signalling which shall be both rapid tancl cfTerUve. 
Smh a s\stem lias been in operation in the Royal 
Navy for many year.-?. Numerous modifications 
liave been made latterly in tlie Admiralty signal 
books ; those changes being lendered necessary 
by the altered conditions of naval warfare and 
the scientific precision wdiich is desirable in tlie 
movements of a fleet of w’ar.sbips. An admiral 
111 command of a fleet has now at liis disposal 
such an effective eipiipmcnt and complete organi- 
sation as wouhl enable liim to mann'uvr(*! his 
ships in presence of the enemy witli almost 
mathematical exactitude. The ‘signal stall’ on 
board the ship wdiich carries tlie flag oi Ihe com- 
luander-in-chicf consists of about twenty persons, 
officers and men, wdinsu duty it is to convey 
the admirar.s orders to the captains under his 
coiiumiud by the varied .‘-ystems of signalling 
prescribed for use in Tier I^Iajoaty’s ships. Tlie 
‘staff’ IS divided into ‘three wniiches;’ anr? by 
day and night, in harbour and at sea, a vigilant 
‘lookout’ i.s kept, not only on hoard the flagship, 
hut on every vessel in the fleet. *!Ench slop on 
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"being commissioned is provided with a General 
Signal Book, Vof.-djulary Signal Book, and a 
semtipliore. For at night, a Hashing lain]), 
and reccihly, an elcctiical a])puratns, are supplied. 
By an ingenious arrangement, any of the signals 
contained in Ihe books may be made during 
t]n(’k weather by the steam -whistle or the fog- 
liorn. 

Bcfojc putting to sea, a ‘fleet number’ is 
assigned to each ship, the admirars shij) being 
No. 1, the remaining numbers being distributed 
I according to the seniority of the respective 
captains. If the commaTidi'r-iu-clnel wishes his 
squadron to sail in one line, be makes the signal, 
‘Single column in line ahftad,’ by means of tiiree 
‘numeral* Hags. This signal, like over}” other 
evolutionary signal, is kegit Hying at the mast- 
head until the signal ofiicer reports ‘All answered, 
sir.* The fact that the adiinrar.s signal is seen 
and understood is sigmlicd, in the case ot taelKal 
orders, hy each Blii]i repeating the Hags. IVliun 
the proper inonient arrives fur executiiy’ the 
nioveincnt, the flagship’s signal is swiftly hauled 
down, the lielms are ]>iit ‘liaid over,* the fhips 
sw mg round in the adiinrar.s wake, and the eiolu- 
tiou IS complete. 

CVmmimiication bet-weon tie' ve^-scls of the fleet 
is efri'ctod at night by means ol the llasliiug 
light worked on the bhort and long flash prin- 
ciple, invented hy Captain Colomb, ll,N. There 
are low siehts more suggestive ot the advance 
ill modes ot communicaliou and the dev'elopineut 
of the inventive laculty than tliat ot the adnnial 
‘talking’ to his captains bv means of the il.idiiiig 
lamp in the darkness of the night and far out 
on the trackless oci'.an. It may bo neceswv 
during the night to alter the cour-se of the squad- 
ron. If the cour .'0 indi' ated at sunset he due 
north, and it be i-equiivd to alter the direction 
to west, all lights on bo.ird the tlagship, except 
the lla-.1iing bgbt, are carefully obssnred^ and 
the brilliant rays of a f^obtary lam]) leaj) tbrough 
the darkness conveying the order, ‘Alter cour^'o 
to west.* 

The in.striictions enntaiiied in the General 
Signal Book are varied and com]»relien,sive. Up- 
wards of a thousand separate nirnals adapted to 
every probable ebange of condition and circum- 
stance in times of ]jeace and in the exigences of 
battle, are concisely set luitb, every tactical order 
being elucidated by diagrams showing ihe direc- 
tion to be taken and ihe ])(>'jition to be assumed 
by each ship. The Voiabuhiry {Signal Book, a.s 
its name indicates, is a sort of dictiunaT}, hut 
pos,9esfcing also the character of,rfi lexicon, a.s not 
only words in alphabetical oidci, but ])hrasc3 
under their proper heading, are mcth' diijally 
arrang^ed in its pages. For cxamjile, under the 
heading of ‘Admir.il,’ whicli word is rejircsciited 
in ‘flag language* by A.H.V., will be found, 
‘Admiial desirc.s,’ ‘Admiml intend.'*,’ and the 
cheerful announcement, ‘Admiral requests the 
Xilcasure of your company to dinnei*.’ 

It will be seen from the foregoing oUscrwitiona 
that the signal system adopted in the Royal Navy 
approaches as near to perfection as is possible 
under the circumstances ; and therefore, when the 
occasion arose for a revi.sion of tlie mercantile 
signal code, the Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade for that purpose had recourse to 
l3ie Admiralty Codes as a basis for the Inter- 


national Code of Signals, which is now used by 
most of the maritime countries of tin' world. This 
Qfcdc is tlie imiverbal means ol comuiuiiitutiou 
between the .‘^llIps and signal stations of all 
nations. Translations of it liave been mad!* by 
France, Germany, Italjq Au.'-lna, IX'iumprk, Hol- 
land, tipaiii, rortu'j;al, »Sw’eilcu, and Nurwqiy. 
The ca]-)tam oi a Bnl i.sh vi“‘^cl bi mg dc.snousvd 
conv'e}iiig a m<s.',.ig<* to .m Italian ihiji, for * 
example, may do so by siirplv hoisting tlie llagN 
indicating the Iclleis whudi are fouiKl oppt/siLe 
the w'ords that ex])ie-s his meaning in tiie Code; 
and, fiimilailv, ve -.els of any r ' b ' 1 1 v eoni- 
mmneate witli the utnio-.t li . ■ th'- 

jiarlies so signalling may he totally unacijiu ailed 
with any language but their n\\n. boi* sign.dlmg 
pur])0'-c''', eighteen flags and a eoju- ot the Code 
are leipiireit The < ombmalioi,,, whioh .are ]io4- i 
fcible with that imiuln r ol ll.r-s ainoimt to Ihc* 
cxtraoidniary njiniher of .se\ oiily-eigld I’am-md 
MX bundled aril forty-two, iT'ing ta'o. Caec, and 
four flag.s at one hoi.d. TJie Code i,- .i.rled mto 
four ])ait>>: (1) Brief n maU ; (J) io.dail.nv; 

(3) di.'taiit and boat M^n.d^ ; (-i) an .piundis. | 

containing the distmgiii -iimg I- Llir-, d I'leiy 3 

vessel to which a Code sigmd li.i'. l)'‘(Ui .dli iied, ' 
‘Urgent signals’ are inadi I'V nuMu.ol tan i .igs 
only, and in the follow m in. mu. r . ,1J) , ^ du ,,'u. 
.standing into d.m •< i , N.S , 1 h in* , }uim" .: 1 ik ; 
UM, Man ovtiboant; l‘.C, V Mit a . oho; 
mutiny. I’lie s(|uaTe ol the upo. imiiI 

flag, and the imiuln r oi 11,' n- 1, mdie'ite tiu' 'i 
urgent character ot lie no> j( . o, ij 

meaning is .i.steilained hv it! ju tin n. j 

Latitude and lougiiudi', gc najilin .d uno ' ii“ i 
signals, are made by thi'ee 1!../, vota. il.oy [ 

message is trau'-niiili d liy u m"; lour li.i" , I i 

DI’.Q.L, If you do not lany t-ad, v*e 'hall nut ! 
conqi.rny. j 

The vocabulary sortionof tlie Cude is Ire jc o]y || 
used lor mo'^sag-'S which do n-.l CnCly n >> lo ,1 
matters maritime. ’J'Ih vaf do Io, e ‘ I’.io w il ' nr >1 
the tlieorlui ‘ Wi'h oini>’ lu iv !■ li .in'- un’ h d ! 

quite a.s much ease a^ the pi li Iv nauLietd ‘,'. 01 , ire 
} our luainyard.* Fven in (h oai luu ul ' ol Imnum 
a< tivily so l.ir removed liom mai me .dl.um art 
or politics, the Signal Code n. ly Imd si.nn' ajipli 
cation. During the i- mmai n'lii e of 11). • i’.jin.ii 
fleet m the Mediteiraue.ui m i'-'C,'), and whifst 
the .ship.s were, steam-ii'” ihiou di the ^^ll.'uls of 
Messina, a Pleanifr 11} mg ti.'e Tinkrdi li.i; was 
.sighted steeling toward.^ toi' ii.irbour. ’flu* Code 
‘Xieunant’ hoisted under her eii'agii indieatcdvi 
desire to commimieaU ; an I on the signal liemg 
aiisw'ered from the llag.lii]) of the cunnnander- 
in-chief, the Tiiikish \is l made the follow- 
ing coni mini KMti on : IXIN.II.- Irish; O.P B R. 
-CJiurdi ; C.S h P. = di.slo. atid ; D.J.K.P. - Her 
Maje.dy’.s govermneiit ; D.M.G T. = .surplus. This 
Ih ing reiulered into the vermicular, vvu,s uiid^jjlj^i 
stood to mean that the Irish ChurLh 1 )i.«est.ibljsh- 
nient Act had been pas.sed by a large majority. 

The cajitain of the steainer, who wai an English- 
man in all probability, wa,s laudably anxious to * 
communicate a piece ol information wliudi could , I 
not fail to be full of interest to the jicople ol the i 
English squadron. Uis use of the veib ‘di.s- 
located* was forced upon hiiiv by t*ic absence of ' 
the w”ord ‘disestablished* from the Code; and 
a similar reason nece.ssitate(l ^tlie sulfttitution of 
‘surplus* for ‘majority,’ Having regard to the 
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circiiinstances, it 'will probably bt* aflniitlcd that nt the signal statimis have hoisted the Intcr- 
the courteous captain’s urruir^euierit, it not stnclt^' n.itidnal (.'ode Signals warning ships ot danger, 
syntactical, was eertaiiily ap})oMLe. and the ships have been afterwards Rst, fiom 

Strenuoirs efforts ha\e been made by the Lm-ils the inability of the masters to read the signal**'.’ 
Coinniissiimers of the Aihiiiralty, the Hoard of This is ,1 state o| affairs which ought not to be 
Trade, and the Comwiittee of Lloyd’s Kegistry to jn-iimLted to continue in the interests of tlie 
ini^Lruct the officers oi the mercantile maiiine in men Avliose lives are at stake. Another ^^nd still 
the use of the International Code. The Adimr.dty more serjous defect in a system winch is adinir- 
ha« ordered that all men helonging to the licnal able in many resp.*c>t*, tlio total absence from 
Naval Jleserve shall receive ui-truction in its the Code ot any mi'thod of sign.dling at night, 
nse; and all ( andid.itos for olfieeis’ certificates of A^ we have seen, Her Maje‘*tv’s ships are pro- 
i coru])eteney are re(juired liy the Jfoard of Trade vided with ajipliaiices lor tins purpose Avliieh 
j to ]>n«*'s a ^*al 1 '!.u tore examination m signalling, are skiltully adapted to the end m view; hut 
Notwiilistaiulnig these regulations, there !*> gfiod J inert liant ve'^sels are* ahsolutelv Avithont the 
ri'.'i-on for helievf^ig that many ofheers in the I ]*ower of comm imitating after darlciie*-, si<ts in. 
j rflerchant servue an* not si> well acquainted with lit is true that by private arrangt ment. with the 
I file working of the f’ode a*, tliev ought to he. j shore stations on several parts ot thi* coa'*t, the 
f liluiid' IS arc frequ ntly (ommilteil, eithor in I steamers belonging to flu* great Cmiip.mies may 
j peli'tuig the wioiif 'ignalor c()u||iiMng fin* flags, I'^y the uae of certain Iiglits indicate their iiame-> 
uhi h lead to seiioiis iiicoiivenii'i^te, not to say and the Company to wlinli they holoiig ; hut 
dangci. A very snpeilicial atquamtami* with this c^nnol, saA'i* in the most eJemciitary sense, 
tin* Signal Iloolc led the cajitain ol an Knglisli Ik* regarded a.s a satisfactory method of (om- 
j steaine’ to iiegh A the ‘ vo< ahnlary ’ ]urt o{ tin* muiiicatioii. It is probubh* that tlie night signals 
) Code, and lane recoui't'C to the • * .* i vp !'. nt m n*.e in the Koval Navy are too comjilicated m 
j of using the Hags as a mediiii ! ■ ; ' • • 1 character to ^lerniifc of t\eii* being learned and 

I communication. As rend on lK»ard tin* New worked eniciently witiioiit much more study and 

I Yuli: liner to Avhn'li tin 1 .’”*--‘'1. t piactioe than can reasonably ho expected from 

took tin* lababdie foi'm . ‘'’i il N |*\\ ’ Hu* maHer of a merchaid vt'-nel. Still, it ought 

, As no llagi deiioling the vowt Is are cuukiiiu'd in to In* Avithin the power of snence to suggest 
' the Cod , the (lillieiillie of spell ii'; u ei * obMously *ouio plan lor enabling a \eshel to signal to 
j inirij*ed; and it iva only bv fin* ing<‘iiuity of ship or i>h(»ri* <luririg the hours when the perils 
; a ]>as5enger on board the liner that a tMiidation ol the f*' a are rendered more terrible by darkness, 
i \A a* etl’e' t(‘d in tin* sliMpe of, ‘ Macliiin*ry deiaiigcd ; In these days, when our ocean lughAvays and 
j A\ant to\v ' (hi aiiutlier (Kia*-nm, the mn'ler ol harbours are cr(»wih*d AVith shipping, a collision 
a ti’nli' C laden sill]) hoiiinl from (^ueboi- to laver- belweeu two ol our large iron or steel vessels, 

I pool ]i el been pn'wnted by foggy weatln*r Irom whi< h might happen at any time, would send one 
hikin'/ eolar oli er\iitions for the puipose of ol them to the bottom in a few minute?.* Two 
M'l'dxing hi-t po ition, au'l ha\mg sighted a V'- rl=, ca*b a -pei d ot Iwentv nr’ s an 

steamer b mini (o the westward, In* hoisto«l the ! a*.;i!"! L '' 1 :i* : ■•:*e niiosi, *r at ! w-Mnih'S) o'l, w .ill 
in'(‘*( ribed -ignal, a-king tin* steamer to indicate !'• at ;vvl <*l t *1 rv nu! an lio’u*, wouM iiuet 
tin latitinh* .iiid longitude at the time of meeting . 1 a.** ; !< .* eiiu'i.e lb ""s tlie iiop.*rt:in ( 0 of 

Either through e*i ole siu*ss in manipulating the a ready and efficient melhoJ of siqn»iUing. 
tlag.s (/i* from an imiierlett acquamtam e with J>y the pi c*si iit .system, red ami green lights are 
the CV)dc*, :i jisxutiun AV.is signalleil which located plae(*d on each *-1(115 of the vessel, a green light 
the ship ill the immediate vicinity of Mont on the starbo.ird side, uiid a rod light on the port 
I Joauc ' ^ ,side, Avith a hoard shutting off each light Irom 

L imaidh ot thirty signal stations liaA'c been the ojipo.site ^nlo. An ollicer seeing a coloured 
es|al)li*,lie(l at awious points on the coasts of tlni light at a di.daiiec* of two miles has no indication 
Lritnli l.-h*s, Avhei', met'-agos may be tiansmilted AAhat conrso the vessel is steering. Hence the 
lioMi ])asang vi*sK(5l;, hy mcaiie ol the Intel national iinjiortance of the apparatus invented by The 
C(jdo ; and there !ir(5 tAvemty stations in vaiious j Right Tlon. .T. II. A, Mm donahl, Q.C., M.P., I'doi- 
]v«’t.s or the Avorld, as widely apait a-* Aden, I huigh, an Assoi mte of the Society of Tehgiapli 
Ascension, Malta, St Helena, the Cape of Cooil j F.ngiU(‘or.s and Eleetrieiaus, Avhicli In* (‘alls the 
Hope, and Skageu in Denmark, whore com- Ele( trie nohq)hote Course-indicator, lor the pre- 
nmnunitioM may b(* effected by the saimj nu*ans. vention of colli'-ioiis at sea. 

iMany ol ihese stations havi* (Iji*ect telegraphic Jly means of a poAverlul electric light, tlie 
( oiinecLioii A\ ith London, so that shipowners may approach of another vc'ssel is indicated^ and 
be kept .ictpiamtcd Avith tlie nioAa'ments of llieir inlorniation is given at the same tiim* as to 
♦x\*jij(i>jL, and may also transmit in.sl.j*iictn»n 1 lor Avhat course she is on and what conr-'i*. she 
the guidance of their captains. It is matter intends bj hold to. The light is aLsu u-scful lor 
lor AYonder and 1 egret, notAAdthstanding the illuminating the W'atcr immediately^ before the 

^ exigence of a carefully elaborated system of ship, and is also valuable wdicn passing dow'n a 

signals and a Avorkl-vyide network of shore river, through shoals, or clo.se to a leo shore. The 

stations, tliat the use of the Signal Code is not instnunent consists of a strong retlector, with 

in any sen.se compulsory on the p.art of ship- an arc, light placed in the middle of it, whnh 
oAvner.s. Considering the innumerable advan- i,s affected by every movement of the helm, 
tages ^,Avliich •a .snetdy means of coin 111 uni cation As long as the helm is amidships, the handle 
must afford to all conciuned, it is Avith surprise cannot be moved at all, but is held firm bv 
thttt_ one R'arn.s, Lorn a note prefixed to the two pegs. But if the helm is jnovod from amid- 
official Maritime Directory for the past year, ship.?, an electric circuit is formed^ which actuate.? 
thaj^,c^ep have been reported in which officers an electro-magnet, and thereby removes one of 
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the pe^s. When tho helm la ported, the reflector 
iii set tree by the removal ol one of the pet'?', 
BO that ly wuikinjT the liandle, the liglita-jin be 
swept fi'om amjtlships over the starboaid benv, 
and broneht back again. If the helm be star- 
boarded, tin; reflectoi is freed from the other jieg, 
80 that the light can bi* swept fj‘om amidships o\er 
the port bow and buck again. But as this is a mere 
8 ide-to-side movement, means are provided for 
giving more intelligible information, such as a 
driver gives when waving his hand to indicate his 
course, by a shutter connected with the reflector in 
such a way that when tlie beam has completed its 
side-movement, the shutter. ris(*s up and obscures 
the light, and doe^^ not drop again until the 
reflectoi has lioon turned hack to its middle 
>08ition Till' shutter then falls down ; and the 
ight being again e.vjio-^ed, the lu-oii'Ss of sweeping 
round to starboard, screening, and bringing hick 
to auiidships, can be re])eated ns long as the 
helm remains at port. When the helm is star- 
boarded, the light can be swejit, round to poll 
in tile same ivuy. Tin* light i-> immovable when 
the helm is amidslii])'^, and tun be swept only 
over tlie starboard bow when the helm i.s jiorted, 
and only over the port bow ivlieu th(* helm i.s 
.'tarbuarded. In order to guard against the risk 
of the reflector being carelessly worked b^ not 
iomi»letiiig its sweep either way, the instrument 
ii provided vvitli tno tell-tale bells, wliieh mil 
enable the olficor on the bridge to cheek the 
working of the rellector. 

In foggy weather, when the light would be 
ineffective, two steam wliistles can be shunted 
into aclioii by the i-idlector li.uidh*, one giving 
off a succe.ssioii ol short shiill iiottH, th.(‘ other 
a bUCfjessiun of deep long notes, according as tlie 
liokii is to starbitard or jioit. This iiiMUition 
has been awarded a medal at tliree Exhi)>iiiou.s, 
nicluiling the Inventories ; while Admir.il Bedlord 
j’lm, one of the nautical jurors, has sliled it 
an ‘excellent course iiuficatur.’ 


IN ALL S II A D E S. 

(’HATTKK I\ 

It ivas a brilliant, doiulle^'.'., tropical day at 
Agualta Efttati', Ihinulud ; and the c-ocoa-nut 
palms 111 front of the pielty, iiictiiresque, loiv- 
roofed bungalow ivere waving gracefully in the 
light sea-bnu'zo that blew fresli across tlie ojicn 
cane-pieces from the distant horizon of tin; broad 
Atlantic. ]\losl days, indeed, except duiiiig the 
rainy season, were biilliant enough in all eun- 
scieuce at beautiful Agualta : tlie sun bla/ed all 
day IcHig 111 u uniform hazj-wlnte sky, not blue, 
to be suie, as in a northern climate, but bluish 
and cloudless ; and the sea sliune below ha/y- 
w'hite, in the dim background, beyond tlie ivaving 
palm-trees, and tlie broad-ieuved bananas, ami 
the long stri’tch of bright-green caiie-pieees that 
sloped down in endles.? succession towartls the 
beach and the breakers, Agualta House itself 
was perched, West India fashion, on the topmo.st 
summit of a tall and lonely rocky peak, a pro- 
jecting spur or shoulder Ironi the main mass 
of the Ti'iiudad mountains. They chose the 
very highest and most beautiful situations they 
could find ior'Thcir honsc?, tliose old matter-of- 
fact West Indian planters, not so much out of 
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a taste for scenery — for their mental horizon was 
the most part bounded by rum and sugar — 
but becaiis(‘ a hilltop was coolest and breeziest, 
and coolness is the one groat practical desidera- 
tum in a West Im^ian residence. gStill, the 
houM's that tlu'y built on these airy heights 
iiK idepfally enjoyed the most exquisite piJis- 
j)e( , and Agualta itsi-lf was no exception to 
the general rule in tins mattoi'. From the front 
])i.i/./.i you looked down upon a green ravine, 
crowded w ith tree-ferns and other graceful tropnial 
vegetation ; on either side, locky peaks broke the 
middle distance with Ihior jagged tors and pre 
cipitoiis iieedlofi ; wdiile far away beyoi^^l the 

eane-growui jilain that snugly in the 

hollow' bilow, tlie sky-liiie of the Atlilut;' 
bounded the Mew, W'itb .1 ilo/en sun-smit rocky 
islets basking like great floating wdiah-'i upon 
the gray Inui/on. No loM'lier view in the 
whole of luxijj'iixnt !)eaiitiful 'Ci iiiidaO ihaii that 
from file cieeper-eoiered front pia/za >1 the nhite 
bungalow of old Agualta 

Throiigli the midst of the laMue, the little 
river from which flu* * it ate look its Spanidi 

naM. •* " '.dv ■ 'nij-f 1 1 ; .1 negro lijis info 
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of lUi'iiin^ lo.uu hicWitu 111. glei'ii folia-^e ‘in 
eataia.l attei « atnract to the sea’ Heie and 
there, tile oieiarcluiig cluiiijis of leatheiy bamboo 
bid its louiM" lor a liiindjed yards or so, as Men 
fiom the juaz/a ; but evmy now' ami again it 
■.deanied forth, white and i oiwjueuoiis once more, 
as it tumbled luadlong down iks steeji course 
over some rocky barrier. You could tiace it 
lliroiighoiit liki- a long line ol light .uiion.g all 
the t-uigled, glos-.y, dark-green foli.ige of that w ild 
and overgiown tiopnal giillv 

TJu* TIonouiahle .fames Hawthorn, owner of 
Agualta, w'.is sitting out in a <‘.ine anmliair, 
under tlie broad shadow of the great mair o-trei' 
oil the gra-iy terraci* in front ol the ]iia//a. A 
vemr.ible gr.iy-luiired, graMbeavded man, with a 
talm, <‘lear-cat, re'.olub; kiee, the vej \ (oiuiter- 
jiart ol hi-> son Edward’s, only giowui some tlnrty 
^veairt older, and sterner too, and more uiibcml- 
ing. 

‘Mr l)u])uv’.s eomiu'g rounrl this morning, 
Mary,’ Mr JJuwthorn said to the phieid, g.uitle, 
old l.idy in the companion-eliair beside bun 
‘He want-, to look at some oxen I’m going to 
get lid of, and he thinks, perhaps, he ’d like to 
biiv them.’ ^ 

‘Mr Hupuy’’ ^Irs llaw'thorii answered, w'ith 
a sliglit shmlder of displeasure as she spoke. ‘ 1 
really wiali lie w'asu’t coming. I ean’t neaj’ that 
man, somehow’. He ahvays seems to me tlie 
worst embodiment oi the bad old days that are 
dead and gone, .Inline,’ 

The old gentleman hummeil an air to hinj^lf^ 
reflex tively. ‘ lYe mustn’t be too hard ii^n ' 
him, my dear,’ he said after a moment’s ]>aiise, 
ill a lone of pcifect resignation. ‘They were 
brought up in a terrible school, those old-time ^ 
slavery 'ITinidad folk, ami tlu;y can’t help bearing 
the impress of a bad system upon them to the 
very last moment of their existence. I think 
so meanly of them for theii* prjde and intolerance, 
that I take cure not to imitate it. Y ou reiiu mher 
what Bhelley savs : “Let scorn be t not repaid 
w ith sroi n.” 'Phat 'c how' 1 'ahvays feel, Mary, 
tow’ards Mr Dujmy and all his fellows.’ 
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Mrs Hawthorn bit lier hp as she answered 
blowly : ‘All tlio same', .Innin*, I wish he wasn^ 
coming here this inoriun*' ; .uul tins the En<,di Ji 
mail-day too ! We shall {•et our letter Iroiii 
Edward by-and-by, you lyiow, dear. I hale to 
have thefe pcf)ple a^min^ bi’eakni;' m upon u.s 
th^ very day we want to be at hfuiie by oui^elve^, 
to* have a quu't hour alont* W'ltli our dear boy 
over m Enj^laiid.’ 

‘Here they ^'orne, at auvrab', Mary,’ llie old 
gentleman said, i)oinling with his hand down 
the steep ravine to where a ciuiple (»1 men on 
inountain ponies w'ere slowdv toiling up tlu' long 
zig/.ij^path that (‘limbed the shoulder. ‘Here 
they come, Theoiiore Dupuy himself, and that 
yelling Tom I)u])uy as W'ell, behind him. Theie’.s 
fcuie (omioit, at anvralc, in the position of .Aguall.i ! 
—you can never possibly he taken by siiipii'^e;' 
you can always see your vi-'iliu“^ coming hall’ an ' 
hour h<‘iore they get heie Ituff^in, dear, and 
se(* aljout having eiajiigh lor luiu h, W'lll vui, ior 
Tom Diijuiy’s sure to slop until ho 'shad a glass 
of our old Madeiia.’ 

‘I dislike 'rmn Diipuy, T think, even woi-f* 
than hi^ old uncle, .lainie,’ Llie hlaml old hulv 
aTl^\^ere(l softly m her pie isant voiie, (Y.iiil) 
. 1-1 il she was saying that she lovcil hmi deailv 
‘He o .1 Inuiid young man, so stllidi and niriow- 
nunded , ami 1 ho]ie ^ou wont ever ask him 
again to come to A'.mdla 1 ran hardly e'.cii 
man.ige to he de i uih ll■>llle to liim.’ 

'The tw’o strangers Howdy wound (heir way 
U]) the interiiiinalde /ig/ae-.! that led along the 
sb ep shoulders ot the Agiialta ]»ealv, and eimioeil 
at last liom under the sh.idow' of the gueii 
mango glove close liesidc tlie gr.issy teriaeo in 
liontol the piazza 'J’hedderot the two, \ora’. 
lather, w.is a jo\ lal, round faceil, dose-shaven 
man, with a (’opious growth ot Ihuving white 
hair, that fell iii Ion;' patiiaichal locks nroiind 
lie heavy neede and shoulders ; a lull hloodcal, 
easy.goiie/, proud Jace to look at, }et not without 
a ceitaiii toiicdi ot gentlemanly culture and 
old-fashioned courtesy The younger man, Tom 
l>u])uy, his iiephcwv, looked exactly what he was 
— a burn boor, awkw.ird in gait and liibbeily in 
tc’atnre, with a besavy banging low'er )aw, ami u 
pair of sleepy boih'd lisli eyes, tliat stareif vacaiitlv 
out m sheepish wonder upon a bojHdessl\ dull 
and blank creation. 

,Alr Hawthorn movecl courteoii-^ly t(» the gate 
to^ meet them ‘It’s a long juill and a steep 
pull up the hill, Mr Diipiu,’ he said as he 
shook lirnds with him ‘ Het me take \our, 
pony inuiul to the stables. — Here, i’ to a nemo ! 

\boy wdio stood showing his white teeth besnie | 
the gatewaiy ; ‘put up Mr Dupuv’s hors.., d.. you i 
licar, iii> lad, and Afr Tom’s too, will ymx i— ' 
JImy arc> urn, Mr 'roiu « So yoii’v.* c.mie over 
witli your uncle as w'ell, to see this stock T 
want to sell, have you ?’ 

The ehk'r Dupuy bowed politely a,s Afr Haw'- 
’thorn held out Ins hand, ami took it ivitli 
something of the dignified old West Indian 
courtesy ; ho had been to school at Winche.ster 
forty years before, ami tlie remote* result ot that 
halt-forgotten* old .English training • was still 
plainly'' visible even now in a c(‘rtnin outer 
urbanity an»i suavity of demeanour. Rut young 
Tom held out his liand awkwardly like a born 
uuor, fl/d dropped it again snappishly as soon 


as Mr Hawthorn had taken it, merely answering, 
m a slow drawling West Indian voice, partly 
caught Irom his own negro servants : ‘ Ve.s, 1 Ve 
come over to sec the stock ; we want some oxen. 
Cane’s good this season ; w'C shall have a capital 
cutting.’ 

‘Ts the Englisli mail in ’ Mr naivthnrn asked 
anxioii.sly, as th(*y took tlieir seats in the* piazza 
to rest tlieniselvt's for a while after their ride, 
before proceeding to active business. That one 
solitary fortnightly channel of commiinicatioii 
with the outer world assumes an importanee in 
the eyes of remote colonists which can hardly 
even he compieliend(*^l by our hustling, slay -at- 
home English jpeoiile. 

^ ‘It is,’ Mr Dupuy replic.l, taking the piofFi'rod 
glass of iRfadeira trom his hofjt as hi* ausw’ercil. 
Old fa*<hioned wiiie-drinkiiig hospitality still pre- 
vails I.iruoly ill the AVest Indies. ‘1 git my 
li Iters just as 1 was^ stalling. Vuiirs will be 
here before long, I don’t doubt, Mr Hawthorn, 
r had •news, impoitant news in my budg' t this j 
morning My (laughter, sir, my daughter Nora, ! 
who has been comjdetiiig her education iii Eng- | 
land, IS loniing out to '\i‘iiiiJad by the next 
stcamei.’ 

‘ Voii must he delighted at tiio prospect of 
seung her,’ Mr iiawthoru answered with a slight 
sigh. ‘1 only wish 1 were going as soon to 
see my (bair boy Edward,’ 

Mr Dujmy’s liji curled faintly as he replied 
m a careless manner. ‘Ah, yes, to be sure. 
Ymir boy’s m England, Mr Hawthorn, isn’t he? 

If I recollect right, you sent him to Oambridge. 

— Ah, yes, I thought so, to t'ambrulgf*. A very 
exoelleiii thing tor yon to do with him. If 
yon take my advice, my dear sir, you’U let 
him stop in the old country — a much better 
pla.e for him m eveiy way, than this island.’ 

‘T mean to,’ Mr Hawtiiorii answered in a low 
voice. ‘God lorbid that I should ever be a 
party to bringing him out lien* to Trinidad.’ 

‘Oil, (a'l-lainly not- certainly not. 1 quite 
.i| 4 iee with you. Far better lor him to stop 
where he is, and take his chance of making a 
living lor himself in England. Not that he 
can be at aiiv loss in that matter either You 
must be m a position to make him very com- 
lorl ihk* too, Mr Hawthorn ! Fine estate, Agualta, 
and tmns out a eajntal brand of nim and 
sugar.’ 

‘ Rest vacuum-pan and centrifugal in the whole 
i.H.md,’ Tom Dupuy put in I'arcrllie!; dly 
‘Tmned out four hundred and I'.ortv f iir !. g- 
hcads of 'sugar and three hundred and ninety 
jmneheons of rum last season— largest yield of 
any estate in the AVindward J bland,'. (iKcept 
Mount Arlington. ‘Yon don’t catch m** out of 
it in any matter where sugar’s in ijiie-stioii, I 
can tell you.’ , 

‘Rut my daughter, Mr Tfavv thorn,’ the elder 
Dupuy went on, smiling, and sqqung his Madeira 
in a leisurely fablnon — ‘my daughter ini'aiis to 
come out to join me by the next steamer ; and 
my nephew Tom and I are naturally looking 
lorward to her apiu’oaching arrival with the 
greatest anxiety. A young lady in Mis.s Duptiy’s 
]).)silion, 1 need hardly say to you, wlio has 
been tinishing her education a good school 
in England, comes out to Trinidal^ under excep- 
tionally lavourable circumstances. She will haw 
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much here to interest her in society, and wc 
hope she >vil] enjoy licrself nnd make herself 

‘Eor my part,’ Torn Dupuy put in brusquely, 
‘X don’t at all with this sending young 

women from Trinidad across the water to get 
educated in England — not a bit of it What’s 
tlie gotal of it'{ — that’s what I always want to 
know — u hat’s the good of it? Wliat do they 
])ick up tiiere, I should like to hear, except a 
lot of trumpery fal-lal, that turns their heads, 
and fills them brimful of all sorts ol romantie 
topsy-turvy notions I Ve mwer been to England 
myself, tliank goodness,, ami wliat’s more, 1 
don’t ever want to go, ‘ tbat’h certain. But 
I’ve known lots of fellows that Inue been, ami 
have spent no end of .i heap of nnmey over 
their education too, at one jdaco or anotlier — i 
don’t even know the names of ’em — and when 
they’ve tome baek, so l.ir le. T could see, they've 
never known a bit more about nun or sugar 
than otla^r fellows that had never sat f.)ot fi>r 
a single minute ouKule the island —no, nor for 
that matter, not so much either. 01 eourae, it’s 
all very well foi‘ a ^lerson ni 
lllr Hawthorn ; that s cput(‘ ..i .'i. r u. .i: !'■ , 

gone to Englaml, and lie’s going to slay thei-(‘. 
H 1 were he, 1 should do as he doe.s. But what 
on earth can be the use of sending a giil lu 
my comm Nora\> station in life over to Englaml, 
just on ]mrpo,-,c to set her against her own iiosh 
and blood and lier own jieoplo'f Why, it really 
passes my eompredien-ion.’ 

Mr Dupuy’s forehead piuktred slightly as Tom 
spoke, and the coiners of his mouth tw'iblud 
ominously ; but he answered in a tone of affeeteil 
nonc^/al.ince . ‘It’s a pity, IMr Hawthorn, that 
my nejiheiv Tom should take tins unlavourable 
view of an J'higli'h education, beeauso, you s'*e, 
it’s rnu’ intention, us soon as my daughter Ml^•^ 
l)upuy ai’rives lioin England, to arrange n 
marriage at a very eaily d.ite b<*twceu himsfll 
and his cou^iu Is'ura. Pimento Valley, as you 
know', IS ( Ilf ailed in the male line to my ntphew 
Tom ; and Orange Oi'ove is in mv own disposal, 
to leoA’e, of cour''e, to my only tlanghter. But 
Mr Tom Diiptiy and I IxTh think it wonhl be 
a great pify that tin; family C'tatc.s sbonhl be 
divided, and slionhl in part ]>.iss out of the 
family; so we’ve arranged between ns that Mr 
Tom is to marry my <laughter Nora, and that 
Orange Orovo and Biinento \’^allev are to jiass 
together to tlu,m and to their ehildnu’s chil- 
dren.’ 

‘An excellent a^ra’-" ‘mont,’ Mr Ilaw'thorn jmt 
in, wdth a sleght •■!. ■ . ‘ H.'J suppose— just lor 

argument’s sake — that Miss Dupuy were not to 
fail in w'ith it 'I ’ 

Mr Dupny’y brow ’clouded iver still more 
evidently. ‘Not to fall in with it!’ he cried 
excitedly, tossing oU the remainder ol his Madeira 
— ‘not to fall in with it! — Why, Mr Hawthorn, 
wdmt do you mean, sir? Of course, if her latlier 
bids her, she ’ll fall in with it miinediately. If 
she doe-n’t — wliy, then, sir, I’ll just simydy 
have to make licr. She .shall marry Tom 
Dupuy the minute I order her to. She should 
marry a one-eyed man with a w'ooden leg if 
her lather commanded it. She sh.all do whatever 
J tell her. i’ll stand no ret usings and shilly- 
'^aihallying. Let m^ tell you, sir, if there’s a vice 


that T hate and detest, it’s the vice of obstinacy. 
But I’ll bUind no ubsLiuaey.’ 

‘No ohbtinacy in those about you,’ Mr Haw- 
thorn i)ut in .suggestively. 

‘!No, Hr, no -not in fho.ie .about me. Other 
people, oleonr.'.e, 1 eaift bi; an.-^werable ftr, though 
I’d like to flog every obstinate fellow I c(ime 
across' ju-^t fo cure him of hi.s < onfounded temper, j 

0 no. Hr ; 1 can't endure obslinaey — in man or 
lie.isi, 1 iMu’L endure it.’ 

‘So it would bcem,’ ]Mr Hawthorn replied drily. 

‘I ‘hojie .sincerely, Miss Onpuy W’lll find the 
choice, you have made lor her a BUibihle and 
.satisfactory one.’ t 

‘Snilable, nr! Why, of < (?nr,se it’s nfijable ; 
and Ji'i lo satisfactory, well, if 1 say she’s got po 
take lum, she'll have to be satidied with Imq, 
w j11\ -uilly.’ 4 

‘But. .she Won’t!’ Tom Ifupny iiiteci-npted 
sulliMilv, flick It g las boot w'itii las iboit luling- 
wia[i in a M(^jon-« f.islaon. ‘.^be won’t, you lu.iv 
bike my word for it, IJie le ’i'Jieodoiv. 1 c.ai t 
imagine why it is; but Ihe.e yuuii'; w'oineu 
wlio’ve bevii odueuli'd iu Ihf'I lud, tl* ' . II in Yi r 
be .Niifi-lied with a jd. niter for a liii.sb oid. Tliev 
think .1 gentleman ..nd a .son of gentlemen for 
filly generalimis i-at a good enough ni.iteli for 
Midi line ladle j as them elves ; and they go 
lunnmg off alb-r .M-.me ol the-.e nd coated mil'll a v 
fellows down in the g.irnson over yonder, many 
of whom, to my eeit.iai knowledge, Mr H.iwtUoni, 
are notlang moa' Ilian the .om of Inidtsiueu 
aero'S there in Ihigkiiid. I Jl bid you a 
sovereign, Dude Tleoilnre, th.il Nor.i’ll ivlme 
to so iiiueb .is ],)(,]: ..t the Inor ol Piui iito 
V.xllev, liir iniiaif'* the .see., him.’ 

‘But why do Mill thmlc o*, .Mr Tom,’ tlimr 
ho,t ])ul in, ‘heio'c tiie }oun;; J.idy lia'. <‘\tn 

1 tiidt d on tlie id.ind ' ’ 

‘Ah, J 1 now Will enough,’ Tom Duiuiy 
answereil, with .i ournuM Itvr of unintelligent 
euiiiang. ‘1 kmov the u.iy- and the h.d its 
of the W'onnm. 'J'hey go avLiy over IlKn to 
England ; they get tli 'niche, er.uiim' d witli 
I’leneh and (ferman, and miis-jo and diMwing, 
and all kind.', of untie', c, \ mqdi'-hment.. 
Thej' ])ick U)» a lot o[ n-.n.. n i i! new'-laiigle<l 
notions about Am 1 not a i\I.in .and .i T’lother 
and all that kind of hnnilug. 'f’Jiey tliiiik an 
aw Ini lot of tlienisdM s b'■(au^e tliey e.au l>i<iy 
and HU'j and gabliie Itah.ui. And they ile-pise. 
u.s ^Y( .t IndiaiM, genth men .atid pl.anters, becaii.-^e 
we c.ui’t pailey-voo all tlieir precious foreign 
lingoes, and don’t know as nmeh as they do 
.ibout who eonijiOiscd lua/o'c hnndl'’. I know 
tlu-iii -I know them ; I know their wiffys and 
their manner,-,. (Julture they c-all it. J call it a 
picciou.s lot of trumpery nouseiise. Wliy, Mr 
Jlawthorn, 1 assure ’ you I ’ve known tome of 
the.se fine ncw-laiigled Englidi -taught 
women who’d booner talk to a coloured doctor, * 
as blark as a common mgger almost, ju.st beeau.si* 
he'd liven cdiieahnl at O.vford, or Edinburgh, oi» 
Komevvhere, than to mo myself, the tenth Dujiuy 
in lineal sueee-,sion at Pimento Valley.’ • 

‘indeed,’ Mr Hawtliorn amswered innocently — 
no other •alternative phrase ^comnqttiug him, as 
he thought, to bo sniall an opinion on thcAancrits 
of the question. — ‘But do you know, Mr Tom, 

1 don’t believe any person <jf the Dupuy blood 
is very likely to lake up with these strange . 
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modern Englirfli lioresica tbal so mucli surprise diately — this very minute. — You m\ist please 
you ’ % excuse me, Mr Uupuy, I'or my busijjoss is most 

^ ‘ Quito true, sir,’ Tifr Unpny the ehhr an-!\vereil important — Dick, Isiac, Thomas! — soi‘»c one of 
with jiroinpt s(‘ll-'’.il]^f.ictioii, 111 istiilung his host’s you there, p^et Ihido of TJaihaJoes saddled at 
delicate tone <»1 covert satire ior the voice ol once, very fast, will you, and bring her round 
hearty eoneurrence and bill ajiproval. ‘You’re hero to me at the frout-door the nionicut she’s 
qtite right there, ]\lr Jlawlhurn, J ’m ^'eilain iend_\.’ 

Ro horn Diqniy ot Orange drove w’oiild e\er be ‘And Tom,’ the idder Dnpuy whisperdU to his 
tcakeu in by any oi‘ tli.it .^illy elap-tr.i]) bumaiii- nephew confidentially, a- .mjuu as tbeir host had 
tai’iati 1 ubbidi. No foolish ]s\( ter Hall nonsense gone liack into llu' hou.'-e to pvejiarc for his 
pertains to the fighting Dnjmv.s, sir, J can assn; v. ‘T have biMiiess, too, in I’ort-of-Spain, 

you root and Ijimik b, not a singde ounce •' You go and look at the bullocks 


tanaii 1 ubbish. No foolish IOm ter Hall iiouscnse gone liack into llu' Imu.'-e to pvejiaro for his 
pertains to the fighting J)njmv.s, sir, J can assn; v. ‘T have biMiiess, too, in I’ort-of-Spain, 

you root and Ijimik b, not a singde ounce •' You go and look at the bullocks 

it. It i.sn’t in theun, ik Hawthorn — it int in if you like— that ’ti your department. 1 shall 
• ride down tin hills once, and into town with 

‘So T think,’ Mr H, aw thorn an.svvcn-d qiii'lly. old Hawthorn,’ 
iJ (pule agree with you— it isn’t in them ’ , Torn looked at him with .a vaacant .stare of 

• A 5 he sjioke, a m e,ro .seia ant, neatly d re- sed in hooiidi unintelligcaice. ‘^\l^y, what do you 
a (ool white linen livery, entered the pi.a//a With want 1 ) go luimiiig oil’ like that for,’ he asked, 
a sni.ill luulget ol letters on an old Jashioned ojjen-inunllied, ‘wnhout lU'en waiting to see the 


S])aiush silver .sale, r, iMr Hawflio’-n took them <a<t}e’; A\ hit does it matter to yon, I should 
iij) eagerly. ‘Tlie l.ngliili mail * In' .^aid witli like to know, whether old Ilawthorn’s precious 
an apologetic look towards liis two guesK .>on ^ nauniiig to 'JTiriidad or not, Uncle 
‘You'll exeu.-e my Ju.t gkim lug througli them, Theodore 'd 

i\lf Dujiuv, won’t vou? 1 can never ri'st, the The uncle looked hack at him with undisguised 
iiiotut'iit tli'i mail in, until 1 know tliat my contempt. ‘Why, you fool, Tom,’ he answered 
dear buy ui l.njl.iiul is .still re.diy wdl and qiu<.tl>, ‘you don’t suppose I w.int to let Nora 


A\ li it does it matter to you, I should 


’I'lie l.ngliili mail' 


my Ju.t gl.iiii iiig throngli them, Theodore 'd 


i-aid witli liki' to know, whether old Hawthorn’s precious 
o guc“-K .'Oil ^ naimiiig to 'JTiriidad or not, Uncle 


Jia])]'v 

.Ml 1 )Kjmv iiodd'-d . 


eiil With a condes'a udiiKj 


! I oine out alone all tlie »ay from Jhiglund to 
‘rnnidad in the viuy same steamer with that 


.smile ; and tiie nia-ter of Agualti broke o]). n hi- man ll.iw tlioru’.' Edwaid? impobsihle, im^ios- 
son's uivelope with a little e.iger h.isty 11 utter, -ible ’ — Here, }oa nigger l.dlow you, grinning 


sou a uiv elope Witli a Utile (Mger u.isty iiiilter. 
lie I'iin Ills <ve iiuis'iedly down the fit t page; 
nid llien, with .1 .Midden cry, he laid down liie i mare out ol the stable at once, sir, will you 
letter ii']iid 1 y on thci’ble, and (.dUd out aloud; —do yiju hear me, image? — for I’m going to 
‘ Man , .Mary * ’ ri<lo <lovvu dircd to Port-of-Spain this very 

]\I r- fJ.iw til' r.M aine out .il. ouee' from P : little minute along with your ma.sier. Hurry ui), 
liondoir bdiind the wliose cool Vem.li.in there, jiickana])'.‘S ! ’ 

loin. Is g,.ive diie.lly upon the part wheie they • 

weresiUiug. “ ' THR LAND OF FURS. 

‘M.in, .Maiv ! ah Hawth'.in ciied, nlteily , , _ 

nmirilli s ol liis two vi-iLmw’ pre-sein'e, ‘ wh.it on l^b'j the liiuted Statc.s government, for a 
^.vith dn you think has li.ippi ned < Edward’s p.iyj“f«t to Russia of about a million and a half 
< ouiing out to 11''^ eoniing out immediately (>li, pounds steiling, ivc.'ived in exchange tlic .strange 
my jioor bov, ms ]HMr bos , tin ' i . too unexjiected ’ i.solat(‘d country iii the far north known aa 


a I battel ing monkey, bring my 


t ile'.s coining' out to 11' .it oiiM , , t oine, without Ala ka, .sop.iiMted by one thousand mile.s of Jlritish 

I a single TiK-inenl s w. lining ' ’ coloin.il territorv from the republican frontier. 

I fit ^^1 the h oter and xeacl it pg.j. there were constant conthcU 

t tlii'ongli liastilv w'ltli a woin.ints fiuickm'-s ; tbeii .1.111 11^*1 i i- . 

ri.<. L.M ,t a.,.! l...,lUl Mankly i '' 'H. l-'»' -"O tho wrly history 

lier lienibhiig huMund in evuleiit di .tres, but occniiation of Alaska i.s not a 

neither of them . said a tingle word to one j The Han Franci.scan speenktora who 

another. hail bio n .attr.ieted liy liojJes of gold and of untold 

^The elder Diijuiy wui the figst to broik the | wealth in forests and fudieriLM were W'ofully dis- 
I ominous ^sih. nco, ‘Not by tlie ue.\t sLeameVj 1 | appointed, and the majoritv of them gradually 


bupj.c.s,.'(‘ l.c ."Ciunv.1 .•un.iii.ly _ arorod .lut 

1 ■I'.'.oiu iiiK ( cd in iv|i 1 y. *Jl's J.-; A nioro a:iii'‘.‘ .at the niiip hardly sivofi cue an 

by the next .sleamei,' ^ ^ ^ t ■ 

Aa h.. ..iioU.., T.m. Dnrny Klaiicod at his ni. lo '•■‘'.nuou.s la.rerhcjal ontoit of this 

Witli a me.ining gl.ince, and then wont on stolidly ‘'"‘'Ivmg po.s-(‘S-ion of our American cousin.^, 
yver: ‘How about tlu'.se cattle, though, Mr According to the ^special Report of the United 


Hawthorn?’ ‘ States (jemus Commissioners -lo which wc are 

The old m.iu looki'd hack at him half angrily, mainly indebted for tlie facts given in this article 
half con 1 eniptno:i-ly. ‘(Jo and look at the cattle — the total area, of Alaska i.s live. h'.ndred and 
yonr-eif, it you like, Mr Join, he said haughtily, thirl} -one thousand four hundred and nine square 
—‘Here, Jo, you take young Mr Dujniy round oi- about one-sixth of the -entire area of the 

to her thoso <.ul...ii l.ulloiks in t!m nrass-pirce, j.„t „„„ twonty-flw 

Will you ? 1 f-hall meet vonr uncle at tlie \ i 1 i 1 i c j. c ^ 

I.ef!n,kitivc. (.loun.'ij ..n Tluir.s,l.iy, and tlicii, it he I"'; »•■.' «> and forty-five square niilffl 

lilvc.5,^he can talk over ju'ices with me. I have ure wholly within the arctic circle, an area which. 
eomething*elbe to ’o at presvmt beside haggling randy been traversed by the white man, and 
and (Ichatiiig ovei* tlie sale of hulloeks ; 1 must ■' C(>ast-bordor 3 of whicir {Jre a few Eskimo 

go j^vn to I’ort-of-Spaiii immediately, imme - 1 villages. The natives of these, it is sad to learn, 
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are bocomin':' rapidly deteriorated by «*omnierce 
wkli the crews of the whalers which rt"^ort in 
summer' to the neighbourhood, and seek only to 
barter wluit natural produce, m the shape of 
furs, or oil, or ivory, they can collect for the 
means of intoxication. The iniinensc area of the 
nortliefn division of Alaska is left to the bear, 
the fox, the reindeer, and other polar animals, an<l 
to somewhere about three tliousand degradcil 
Kskiinos. 

The largest geographical divi'^ion of Alaska i^ 
that whitdi the United States ollicials have named 
the Yukon section. It is so called because it com- 
prisi's the valley of the river Yukon, said to boi 
the largest liier in America, if not in the woild, 
and which dihdi.uges into Rehiing’s Sea a volume 
of water estimated at about one-third more than 
that of the !Mii>Mssippi, The Yukon division 
contains one hundred and sevenly-siw ty?t»usand 
seven handled and liftcen sfpiare miles, and is 
peopled by four thousand two hundred and 
sev('utv-six Eskimos, two thousand live handled 
and fifty-seven Athabaskan Indians, eighteen 
whites, and nineteen treoles — total, six thoussaud 
eight hundred and seventy. The occupation of 
the' natives is cutiredy in hunting lur-skiuncd 
auirnaL, vihieli they barter with the whites for 
sugar, Hour, tea, cloth, hardware, (Ivc. The money 
value of the skins baitercd is said to be about 
fifteen thousand pounds annually. Foxes are 
the chief vscalth-yielder.s of this district, and they 
aie louiid of all shades, from -i-id black 

to led and snow-white. Next to fli<>se in inipoit- 
ance arc the skins of the martens (or sables) and I 
land-otter.s ; and then, hut in a mu' h smaller j 
degree, those of the black and brtiW’u bears. The , 
moose-skins and deerskins are all retained by i 
the natives for their own purpo-.es, feu* (dothing, 
bedding, Sic. 

The piiiuipul trading-po-t is called Saint 
2^Iiclidcl, and here are kept stoi ks of coal for the ' 
use of the whaling-steamers which force their vva^ I 
into the arctic seas every year. 

The third largest geographical division is culled 
the Kubkokvim division, from the river which j 
intersects if. The Kuskokvim division lies to ' 
the south of the Yukon division, is bounded on ! 
the east by a laiige of mountains, on tlie west! 
by Behring’s Sea, and it comprises the vallevs' 
of three large rivers and an intei veiling system! 
of lakes. There is a trading-station called Kal- , 
niukovsky, from which arc brought down iiom the i 
unknown interior, by the native^, skins of beaver, j 
marten, and fox, which all appear to be very ' 
plentifuL Tills trade is carried on by a race 
which appear.-) to be a mixture of the Eskimos 
and Indians ; but below Kalmakovsicy, down 
to the sea, ami along the coast, the Eskimos 
uloiys appear. These Eskimos support themselves ' 
mainly by seal and salmon fishing. Tlie salmon ' 
are caught in traps, and are dried upon poles, ; 
which line both banks of the lower^ river from | 
June to August. The estuary i.s very wide, and j 


tlie tide rushes in with tremendous force, the 
j*’.se aud fall being very great, sometimes over 
fifty feet when the W'liid is from the south- 
w e-)t. 

The houses of the native.-, are muchvthe same 
m all the divi-sioiis of Alaska. These dw'elli^ig-. 
are thu-s described : ‘ A circular mound of eaHli, 

’ grass-giovvn and litteicd with all sorts of liou.-.c- 
' hold utensils, a small spiral coil of .smoke 
I rising from the apex, clogs crouching, children 
climbing up or rolling dow-n, stray morsels of 
; food left from one meal to the other, and a soft 
mixture of mud and offal .surrounding vt all. 

1 The entrance to this house ‘is a low iireguku 
scpiaiv aperture, through which the inmate stooj)-., 

! aud pas'.e.s down a foot or two through a shoil ^ 
i low pas.sage on to the earthen floor within. Tie- 
interior generaEy consi.sts of an ii-regulaily sh.i])eil 
sfpiare or circle, twelve or fifteen feet m di.i- 
; meter, leceiving its only light from without, 
through the small .smoke-o])(juing nl the ape\ 
of the loof, which use--, tent like, flout the tloor. 
The fireplace is ilireiLly under this opening 
' lliule beds or com lies ol skin aud glass mats 
, are laid, slightly luised above the tloor, uj'ou 
i clumsy frame.s made of stick.s and sajiliugs or 
! rough-hewn plank.s, ami sometiiiK'" on little elev.i- 
1 tions built u]) of yicat or sod Sometime, a small 
hall-way with bulging suit's is i reeled over tlie 
entiaiice, vvlu-re, by this e.xpaiision, I'loiii is 
ullorded for the keeping of nteiisiks ami watei- 
' ve.sM-ls and as a shelter for di>gs. Immediately 
adpuning most of tlie.se liouscs w'lll be luumi a 
small summer kitclien, a rude wooden fiamt-, 
walled in and covered over with sods, with an 
opening at the top t') giv’c v-eut to the smoke. 
The--t* are entirely above grt.und, rarely over 
five or six fe<-t in diameter, and are litteied with 
filth and offal ol all kinds ; serving a'-o a-, a 
reluge for the dog.s from tin* inolement weatlu-r. 

In the interior regions, where lioth fuel and 
ImiMing material are more abiind.itd, the hoii'-ert 
ehr.r"(* ‘omevbat in appearaiuo .md (onstnu turn ; 
ll: iv-av.di n of the eoast-bonses, made fur the 
purpose of .saving both, di.sapjiears, aiul gives wav 
to Jog-strueture.s above the ground, but still 
covered with sods. Living within coiiveiiieuL 
distance of timber, the pe(jple (inland) do nut 
depen<l so much upon llio natural warmth of 
mother-earth.’ 

All the ialand.s in Alaskan waters are moun- 
tainous, some of the (-levalious rising from four 
thousand to eight Ihouaand feet ; but llie''eutii-e 
division is devoid of tree.s. The soil is a nii.x- 
turc of loam, clay, and volcanic detritus ; and 
gras--es of all kinds grow in great abundance 
Coal has bei n iliscovn-red in the iRlant^’V)f* 
Onnga ; hut this ia the only mineral ric-hes 
yet di.sc-lo.sed, although ‘prospecting’ has been 
carried on for years. The coal is of very ]joor > 
quality. The climate of this divi.sion is more 
temperate than that of the other districts, and * 
at one time it was thought that the ricli grasses 
might allow of cattle-breeding on a considerable 
scale. The long winters, however, have uhown 
this lo be impiacticable ; and it has ,heen found 
that liay, even, can be ii<»iported from San 
Francisco clieaiier than it can be gro'<«i aud 
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cured on the spot. The only i>art whore cattle 
are kept by tlje piiesUs and white ti-adera la at 
OonaLishka, and the lact is interestm" as ludT- 
euting the danger of truhting to poetic descrip- 
tu»n 3 of places. Thoiuas (Campbell, it may be 
reineinbeAd, speukb ot ‘ftie pilot’ guiding his 
bafk where 


is essentially similar to that of the British pos- 
facsBions. It is mountainous and densely w’ootlod ; 
the lorests ooine quite down to the se.i-lnu‘, and 
are Very valuable ; the coast is indented by lount- 
lc.ss bays ami fiords, and is blielteivd tin* gi'eaUu* 
])ortion of its length hy a chain oi islands, forming 
the Alexander Aichipelago. The spruce and the 
yellow cedar are the most valuable of th(^ forest- 
trees, and the timber of these is annually exported 
in considerable quantity. Dual ovists on several 
of the island's, and at some ])la((■^ on the main- 
land, hut has not been woiki-d yet to any great 
e.\tent. Both copper and gold are known to 
exist, and have been and are to some extent 
being niine.d. Otlier**miiieraIs are sn]>posed to 


IS annually icry considerable The hunting 
carrieuki-tjjbby the natives, who are of the Thlinket 
Indian race; the i*e,st ot the population of seven 
tliousaml seven hiuidred and loity-eight being 
made up of two hundred and iiuiely-three whites 
and two himdretl and tluity creoles. Salmon, 
halibut, and herring tishii)^ are carried on along 
the coast ; and there are' two or three salting 
and canning establishments. Tlnie ai’e also 
the production of oil from the 
dog-fish, and the shark : and on 




on his inulihglit watch the breezes blow 
Knnn wastes tluit shiiiiber in eternal snow ; 

And waft acrc)8.s the wave’s tmnnltuous ro.o, 

The wolf’s long liowl from Oonalaslika’s shore. 

As a matter of fact, the country here is neither 
‘wastes,’ n»r does it ‘slunilier in eternal snow.’ 

’riu; summer is w«'m ; tlu' vegetation, ns w<‘ liave 
s;iid, is rich ; and it may he iloulited it the ‘wolf’s > exist, and the Americans expect that tlnVdivision 
Jong howl’ lias ever been heard by the oldest i*of Alaska tvill in time become a groat mining 
inhabitant. At any rate, wa* ran find no mention j field. Already the mining industry has thrown 
of w’o]\es there now, .dtliougli foxt**-' are abundant j the fur-trade into the second place, and yet the 
enough. TJie Aleutian islands air well jieopled , 1 yield of fox, marten, otter, hear, and heaver skiii'. 
and the people are semi-civilised,* the Jiu-^siaiis 
haMiig had relations with them and settlements 
and iui''‘'ioiis among them for more th.in a cen- 
tuiy. 'I'here are now schools at winch both Eng- 
lish .uid IJussiun aic tauglit, au<l ‘stores’ .it whu-li 
the n.itives c.an provide tin m -.elves witli the 
clothing of civilisation. The Aleutian ladies 
imh'ed, whose lords have grown rich with their 
Heal-lishing, can even .sport silk.s on great o < .i- 
sioii^^, .uid at all times disphiy a fondness lor i taetories for 
iihhon-. and ‘ tra<le ’ jewellery. Only the evcoji- i lieiiiiig, the 

tionally rich, however, can aflord bonnets or the islands there is some h 0 .al-fi,shiug 
lials; aii<l the llussi.-ui-pe.'i.sant la-shioii ol Iving | The climate of tins ihvision is not very cold, 
a liaielkinvliief over the head is the ju. vailiug • the average iiie.in tempiTature being forty-three 
one. The men an* e.sjiecially fond of (he hi uai i- | d< -glees twenty-eight minute.s ; hut the lainlall 
trownied, red-handed cajis of the Kivsian uni- ■ i-. lieavy, langmg from eighty to one hundred 
foiins, whi<-h were the lir.st example^ of civilised ! iiielie.s f»er annum The* pniieiji.il settlt-meiit ot 
clothing ever .seen on their shoivs. While tie- j this distiict is Hitk.a. IJert' .ire the headquarters 
men de\ote tlK‘niselvi‘,s to the li.-liing, the women i of the I'nited *States naval station for Alaska, 
make mats, basket,'*, cigar-c.i.ses, .md other artick-o , au<l here also r(\side.s the collector ot customs, 
of gras'-iloth , and they turn out .some very ’ who i.s the <ivil n-present.itive ot the goveru- 
deh( ate and beautitul woik. The water.i are inh.nu-nt of Wa-'lnngton m the terntoiy. In the 
m fisli ol all kTiids ; but the most nil poi taut j time ot the Hii.'-'-iaiis, tlieie were se\eral .schools 
imlustry in the .seal-lishing th.it is now con- : .ind churclies at Sitka, hut now theie is only 
ducted under le.i-es Irom tlio United Sl.ites j one cliuich, and the tcaclnng is left practically 
goveiiimeiit, w’liK h retain.^ the mouojioly. i to the mi.s-ion.iries of the Prc.shylei'ian and 

The south coast of the eastern lialt of tlie , Ifoni.m (Jatholic bodies. 

Ahisk.i peninsula, with the adjacent islands and The total population of the wdiole ol (hi- enor- 
a portion of tlie uiainlaiid, forms another geo- niuus country c.al led Alaska i-. conquihd at only 
giaphical divKsion ea’l»-d th»> Kadiak section It i .TJ,42(>, and of thi.s number, only lour hundred 
eoiujuises altogether some seventy thousand 4>ight ■ and thirty are whites; creoles nunilier 1750; 
Inmdred and eighty-fuur .square mile.s, and has j Eskimos, 17,(517; Aleuts, gM.5 ; Athah.iskaii'-, 
a population ol four thousand three Imndrefl and ] ; Thlmkets, 0703 ; and Hyilas, 78H. Ot 

iilly-tw'o, of winch thirty-four are wliile-^, and , the habits, customs, and beliefs ol these curious 
11 iiic hundred and seventeen creoh-s. 'riii.s dis- ' jieoples, w'e in.iy h-ll .soinofliiiig on another occ.i- 
trict IS mouiitaixious, well watered, abounds in sum. 

lur-cl;ul .irumals, and the men, when not huntci.s, j To sum up, it may he said that the aequi^itiou 
are fcsliu-^. Several settlements and nii.ssion.s of Alaska by the Ami-ricans has he( u .i goful »leal 
• Russians in various parts of a disappointment to them. They thought it 
Ol this district ; and at one time there ww even a i would he an excellent district lor extensive settle- 
ship-biiildrtig c.stahli.sliment in Resurrection Bay. ' ineut for agricultural •jmrpuses and the country, 

I lie forests are dense, and some of the timber as we have .seen, i.s quite uiisuited almost every- 
is of immense si/e, especially the spruce. ; where lor such jmrposes Then they had glowing 

^ A^ narrow strip ot coast running from l\Ionnt ' dreani'i of rich mineral deposits ; ‘ hut although 
St Elias to the buundarj'-line of British Columbia, ' gold and silver and coal have been found, and 
lorms the last or soiith-eastei n division of Alaska. ' arc being partially worked, the mining industry 
It covers tjyenty-eight thousand nine hundred | is a secomlary feature in Alaskan wealth. The 
and ^ghty sqnar^ miles, and it foims a wedge ' extent of the forests, however, has been found 
of some ^vc liuiu'red miles in length between 1 greater than ivas expected. On this point, the 
Canail^ nyid the i*estcrn si-.-i. In character, this i Diii ted States Commissioner tlwg enlarges: ‘The 
secti^ of Alaska <lillors from all tiie rest, and j timber of Ahisk.i . . . clothes the st(*cp hills and 
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inoinitain (-.jiIpp, and cOiokcs up the valleys of 
the Alexander Arcliipela;,fO and the contij^uous 
mainlvijid : iL stretches, loss douse, but still abund- 
ant, nlon" the in ho''j)i table reach of territory 
vdncli exiends Irtnu the head of Cross Sound 
to the Kcnai peninsula, where, reaching down to 
the nestwaid and south-westward as far as 
the qa-dern half of Kadiak Island, and thence 
aero-.-. Shelikliof Strait, it is found on the main- 
land and on the jieninsula boidcnng on the 
same latitude ; but it is confined to the interior 
opposite Kadiak, not coming down to tlie coast 
as far eastward as Cape Douglas. From the 
interior of the peninsula, the timber-lim* over 
the whole of the great ‘area of Alaska will be 
found to follow tlie coast line at vai’ying dislaneei 
of from one hundred to one hundred and filtv 
miles from the seaboard, until the sedion dl 
Alaska north of the Yukon month is reai lu-fl, 
where a porticai of the <-oast ot Noitoii Sound 1.1 
directly bordered by timber as far north a.? Cape 
Denbigh. From this ])omt to the eiwt’wnd ainl 
nor! h -eastward, a line nuiy bo drawn just above 
the Yukon and its immediate tributaries us the 
northern limits of timber to any consub-iabL.* 
extent. Thcro arc a nninber ot small valer- 
courses n.'^ing here, that find their way into 
the Arctic, boidered by hills and lowland ridges, 
on which some wind-stunt *d timber is fumid, 
even to the sliore.^ cJ the Arc lie Sea. 

But although the tree-clothed area L thu^ 
enormous, the market value ol the timber 
not so great as one might iiiuviine, 'liie most 
valuable ns the yellow cedar ; but this is not 
nearly so abundant as tho spruce or fir, and 
even that in not of the very best quality. 

More important than the tiinlxr ns the ]>i’o. 
duce* of the waters, for it is said that in tlie 
seas which wash the shores of Alaska there are 
no fewer than seventy-five species of focMl-lishes. 
Many of these, however, are c>nly consid-ied as 
suitable for bait wlierewitli to catch lie' richer 
kinds. The chief of these is tlie cod, which 
abounds off the uliole of the .‘■outheni cua4s, 
and the catching and curing of which promiicn 
to become an important industry. The quality 
is said to be quite oijual to the cod of the Norlh 
Atlantic. Wo have already spoken of tlic salmon, 
the herring, and haliluil, all of which tiwariu in 
the waters in shoah ol countless myriads ; and 
there are also many valuable bite- fishes, xilncb 
at present are caught for nalive comumptiou 
only. Fish, indeed, is the chief diet in Alaska, 
and the consumption is enormous. 

But the real wealth at present of Alaska rests 
in the abundance of its fur-skinned animals. It 
was fpr the fur-trade that the Ilus^.ian8 occupied 
the country after it had been discovered by 
Belu'ing, and it was mainly lor the liir-trade 
that the Americans acquired it from Russia. 
The extent of the trade ifas proved greater even 
than was expected at the time of the transfer. 
The shipments of sea-otbT and fur-seal skins 
alone have more than doubh'd since 1867, and 
now average annually about three hundred tlnni- 
sand pounds in value. Of land-furs, as they are 
called, the list is a long one, and in the order 
of wideness of distiibufion may be thus given : 
land-otter, beaver, brown bear, black bear, red 
fox:, silver fox, i Itie and white fox, mink, marten, 
polar bear, lynx, and musk-rat Rabbits, mar- 


mots, and wolverines are also common, but the 
^kins are retained by tlie natives. 'I’iie annual 
value of the furs, sea and land, now obtained 
from Alaska is estimatfd to aM-rage about half 
a million steihiig, and there is no sign of 
decrease m the yield. On the llm 

eonipefilioii ol tlie traders fur slcii.-. I. > >:..'iu- 

lateifthe uathos to greater indu''ti‘y in liuntihg 
while the ])ricea now paid to the hunters arc 
fiom f(,ur I 0 ten tunes more than weie current 
duiiiig the ] Ills'- lau rule. 


A GOLDEN ARGO)'*. Y. 


ciiAUTi.i: IV. 

Queen Squahe, Bloomsbury, is a neigldxnir-* 
hood vbith by no means aciord- uith the expec- 
tition ovoke<,J.'’by its h' ' kn itatron>mic. 

Jt 1 -!, be-ide^, - an -wl . i.. ! .!l 1.* find, and 

when discuveri'd, at has a guilfy-lo..k'iig air of 
haling been }>liying hide-raid- eedc •..u.h its most 
aii-bKi.<1iL neiglibom^, L'u ell ami iUoum-ibiiry, 
and lo-t itsell, Belore Soulliamptoii Ibtw wa> 
the '■labdy thoroue.hl.ire it is now, the eu Square 
niu'-t have been a parasite of Ilu 'e!l Square; 
but in linie it setuis to h.iie been budt out. 
i’ou slumble ujxui it .--uddLnlv, m making a 
short-' ut iioin SouLlianq)U'n Ilow to Ledtord 
How, and Wonder liow it got tin iv, Jt is 
quiet, d'jca^'cd — 111 a Word, shabby-gt nteel— and „ 
cheap. 

On the SI mh side., sheltered by two sad- 
lookmg trecrf of a imude-'a’ipt cli'aM>b‘r, raid 
Ironted by an impoaiiig-lookiiig -ii.n-Luo, is a 
deeayed-lookim' Imu^'e, the rtucco uj which beai • 
a strung likenc',- to the out ide ol a Stilton ch< 

The window'.- are m.ne too clean, and tlu' blind’ 
and ciiitauii- are all <iee}ijy tinged wuth Ja-iidon 
fog and London Himke. For the inl'uialion 
ol the inctiMpdifa at large, tin? door bear- a tai- 
ni'-hed br.i!”- ]»late aaiiouueing tiiat it is the 
liabitatioii ol Mis Wlujijde ; and luillieiinon — 
from the same souree the inquiring mind is 
fuither enlightened witli the Jait that Mr.s 
Wliqiple i.s a <lrc--mak( r. A few (ly-blowii 
prints of fashion"-, of a startling dt scnption 
and lUiposiiblc colour, Pnijjiort this fact; and 
information is further added by the aimounee- 
ment that the art.'.te w iLliin lets ajiartmciits ; ^tor 
that legend is inscribed, in runaway lcttcr.s, on 
the baik of an old .'’lunveard wdiicli v- BUSjiciideJ 
in one ot the ground- Hour window's. 

From the gi noral (imuiMc of the A^liipple 
mansion, the most casual-minded individual on 
lodging.s bent can easily judge of its cheapneRs. 
Tin* ‘ '^’•0 m !-fl r* — be it W'liispored m tin* 

111 'u : * 1 !i : •. ■ — ]'.v.- twenty-live Khill?rig.s 
per wtM-k ; the honoured ‘ drawing-rooniF,’ two * 
IMiuiids ; and the slighted ‘ Rccond-lloors,’ what 
the e.stunabb* Whipple den()minale.s ‘a matter'* 
ol fift''en shilliii'gt).’ It is with the second-floors 
that our business lies. 

The room wa.s large, and furnisluid w'itli un 
eye to economy. The carpe|( was of, no particular 
pattern, having long since buim worn dow'!!**^© the 
thread ; and the household gods consisted of five 
chairs and a couch covered* by that peculiar- 
looking horsehair, which might, from its BSi>»*dness 
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and capacity for wear, be woven steel. A niisty- 
lookiug ^\{iss in a maple frairie, and a cbiiuncyv 
board ‘ deck. -d \Mtb twn bVn' a'" ! ■-t--' n 'bo])? 
lierdc'-..r*s of an iiiipos''ib]c ]' • a ]>!- ; i the 

Iti the (‘(‘Uire of the room was a 
(..lie* i.-iMi- with uuccilaiii ]c<^s, and 

at Uie table sat a yoiini' man wntin.:^'. _ lie was 
, yoiiiig, apparently nut more than tbii-t^^*^ bnt 
*the uiimistakabh' shadow of care lay on bis 
iarc Jlih dress was Mio'^cssfive of om* who laid 
been bomewliat dandvi-b Jii time oouo l)v, Imt 
who liail latterly cea-^ed to trouble abont appear- 
ances or neatness. I’or a time be eon tinned 
fcteadilv at ins woik, watebed intently by .i little 
eluld who sat (sailed n]i in tl»e bard-loffhin^ 
:ii;mehair, and Avail iie' AVitb exemplary jj.ilience 
Ipr tlie AAoiki-r lo (put Ills tmploynii'ut. As 
j lie AAoik(‘(l on, tlie eliild be<-amo xi'-ibly inte- 
rest t d aa tbe ap])roacli<'d completion, and 

at laot, WJt.b a weaiy si^'b, be fi^udiid, piisln'd 
Iks Work lioin Imii, and tunn.l "fiilh a bisj^dit 
sniil-- to tbe ])alient little one. 

‘You’ve been a vi-ry '^ood little e,irl, Kellv. — 
Noav, Avhat IS it vou liaxe .so jiartnuiaily to .-ay 
to Me ' be S.ud. 

‘Is it a tale x'ou au* xvritino, ])a]ia'^’ .slie 

a ked. 

‘ \''e , tkii'liu<.f , but not llu‘ .'-oii of tale to inte- 
rc't A ou.’ 

‘1 like all Aonr t.d -s, paiva. Unele .Ta-p'>r toLl 
nianima they A\'eie all lo “ liLon d ” 1 like ii 'iiial 

taie^ ’ 

, ‘I mpjio .e A'ou mt'an o' i.p.ia!. d n liir' ? ’ 

‘J Mid Ir’inal,' p'-' ,i,t..d tlu ldt>e oiu, Avitli 
I hildi^ii Lp.'uitv. ‘An* \ou i;o!'i^ to lall that one, 
p.i]ia '' I hope Aou A\dl; 1 Av.int a neA\’ dolly .s; j 

l)<i,dlv. I^I y ol.l dnlh IS pUtnr.Mnut'i.ljabby.* j 

‘Some (i.iy uju j.li dl li.iAe plenty.’ 

'I'lie (hil’l look(<1 up in Ills t.iee ^,)!enln^\. 

‘ lle.dly, ' iJiii do you kmav, pi.i, that soi'ie 

«[.iv ,'-ei ms ‘-mil .1 I'-m' Avaiy oh / iiow old am J, 

j.ip.'i^’ “ I 

‘\(l\, VC'V old,*Ne1d lie ]V])lI.‘d AVltll a little 
l.iii'di. • \(;t (lUite so ol<l aj T am, but xeiy old.’ 

A V. , p.ipa'* Then do you knoAA, oAer since I 
i.m leunmljei, lli.it .-ome d.iV li.i - been <omm,t' 

\v ill it ( Miue till- AAT-ek ' 

‘1 don’t knoAv, dailin' 4 . U in.iy »<'me anv 
time. It niiiy come to-da\ ; jH-iba])- it is on 
the AvaA iiuAV ’ 

‘1 lion t know', ]ia])a,’ replied the little one, 
.‘Ij^ikiirj; her lieail solemnly ‘it i- an .lAvdul 1 
while eominif, 1 ]»]aved so liaid l.*st liiebt 
loi' it to come, afb r nianim.i ])uL me in bed. 
\\ hat makes nianinia eiy Avlitii sin' pi.ts me 
to bed? is she ciyine; ior some dav V 

‘Oil, tiiat’s all jour iaueA', little one,’ replie.l 
the lather hu-kily. ‘ IMamma doe^ not cry. You 
ynii4 be mi-l.iken.’ 

'^nTo, indeed, ]iap.a ; 1 Ve not mistook. One day 
• 1 beard mamma sino .ibout some daA,and then 

she cried — she made iiia i.uv (juite Avet.’ 

' ‘Hush, Nelly ; dun t. talk like that, dailinj;.’ 

‘Lilt she did,’ p“i'Lled the little one. ‘Do 

yon cA'er cry, ]ia])a 

‘Look at that little spavroAV, Xdly. Doe.s he 
not look liui^ry, ]i'i''i bttle lidloAv ? lie Avauis to 
eoino^M tlie room to yon.’ 

‘1 dos.s^ie’s wa Mno for luiue day papa,’ e.aid 
the (‘hild, lookinjf out at the dinj^A' London 
fopaiT^v perched ou the. avuuIoav ledj^e. ‘ He j 


looks so patient. I wonder if he’s hungry? I 
am,^ p ipa.’ 

^ The lather looked at liis little one Avitli pas- 
sionate teudemess. ‘Wait till mamma ' comes, 
my d al l 111!.;.’ 

‘All rigid, papa; but I urn so hungry! — Oh, 
here IS maniiiia. Hoesii’t she look nice, papa, 
and .so hap])y ? ’ ^ 

When I'deanor enli-ied the dingy room, her 
hiisb.iud could not Jail to notice tin' Hush of 
liojie and happiucis I'li her lace. He looked at 
lur AVltll expe. tation in has eye.% 

‘Did you think mother aa'.'i , iieA'er coming, 
Kelly? and do you AAaiit your dinner, my 
child?’ •f 

‘You do look nice, inn,’ said the child admir- 
hitrly. ‘You look a- il you laid ftamd some day.’ 

JOIe.anor looked in(|Uiringly at her hu baud, 
foi bmi to explain the litth one’s me.aning 

‘Nelly and 1 Ikia'o heeii h.iviiig .a nicta]ihy.dcal 
dotu Sion,’ he said aa ilh playful gravity. ‘We 
h'lve di.scnssiiio the viitues ol the future. 

She i- Avi-hing* fur th.it inipo'-siblo some day 
tli.d. ])eo 2 de alAA'uv- expect.’ 

‘ t .lon’t think falic will he disappointed,’ said 
ivlr Seaton, with a toml little smile at lier iliild. 
‘1 lielieve I lia\e found it.— Edgar, 1 lave been 
to see Mr CvUt'A er.’ N 

‘1 supyjosed it AAould b.ave come to that. And 
lie, T su]i]u)-e, h.i, been yjoisoiied ]>> tlie .‘Aorccrcfcs, 
and is'lii-ed to sec you 

‘D no,’ said Ele.ii.ov yilaylnlly ‘We had quite 
a long ehat- in lad, lie"a.-.ke(i us all to dinner 
on .Sunday.’ 

‘Uondiiful’ Ami he gUA’e you a lot of good 
a'lxice on the virtue.-! of oionomy, and his bloi-sing 
at ]i ii lirrg.’ 

‘No,' .slie said; ‘In' mu.st h.u'e forgotten •tliat : 
he gUA’e me tln.s emeloyu' lor jou AA'ith has 
I oiupiniients and be^L wi-lie^.’ 

Edgar Seaton took tlu* yu’oliend envelope li.st- 
h"'-l\', and oyieiied it AAitli carele-..-. rmgci.s. But 
s.>on «is be s.iAV the i-hajie of the inclosure, Ins 
t x]>ic.s-,jou ili.mged to one of eagi'rness. ‘AVhy, 
it 1- a eh' lyue !’ he exilaimcd e.xcitedly. 

*() no.’ s.ikl hid AAilo laughingly; ‘it is only 
the blo'-sing.’ 

‘AVell, it 13 a blc-sing in di,.gui.-e,’ Seaton said, 
In- Aoue trembling witli cmolion. ‘ Jt i«! a i licfyue 
loi* tweiity-liAV yiuuuds. — Nelly, (lod ha.s been 
Vi ly good to us to-day.’ 

‘ Y'-s, dear,’ said h'm wife simyily, with teaivs in 
her eye.s. 

Little Nelly looked from one to the other in 
pu/./led .suspense, .searci ly knoAving Avliethcr to 
l.iugh or ciy. Even her childidi instinct di.s- 
cirned the gravitj ol the situation. 

‘Ikipa, has some day emne? You l(^k so 
ha]>i)3.’ 

lie caught her up in hi.s arms and kissed her 
lovingly, and held her^n one arm, Avdiile he passed 
the othei round Ims Avde. ‘'i’es, d.uling. Your 
yu'.’r" h.:-, been au'-Aveied. Some d.iy— God be 
! !-.k“: l.a come at last.’ For a nioment.no 
one .s]>oke, for the liearts of husband and wife 
AA'eii' lull of quiet thankfulness. What a little 
it L.ikes to make poor humanity happy and 
fill up the cup of pleasure to the brim ! 

Jiound the merry dinner-table all xvas bright 
and cheerful, and it is no cjyy^geration to say 
the board groaned under tbe profuse syiread. 
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Eleanor lost no linio in ac(jimintin" her husband 
with the strange story ot her uncle’s 3)roperty, 
and ]V[.r Carver’s views on the subject — a view 
of tlie situation which he felt almost melmed 
to share after a little con»iderati<)U. It was 
exireiiiely lihely, he thought, that Margaret 
riuiilton would be able to throw some light on 
tin; subject ; indeed, the fact of her strange ri‘>cue 
from her sclt-iniposed fate pointed almost to a 
providential lutcrleieiiee. It was known that she 
had a long conversation with Mr Moiton the 
day he died, a eircAinistance which seemed to 
have giv^ii Miss Wakefield great uiM.isiness; and 
her strange disayipcarance Iruiii Eastwcxul directly 
alter the luueral gave soino colouiing to the fact. 

Margaret Boulton hud not iixri that day owing 
to a severe cohl Oaiight by her exposure to the 
rain on the jircvious night; and fcldgar and his 
wife decided, directly she did mi, to question 
her upon tin* matter. It would lus very strange 
it slie could not give some cliu*. 

‘I think, Nelly, we had better J,?,]'!'' Felix 
into our confidiuice,’ said hldgar, hen the n in iins 
of <linner had disappeared m conipuiiy Miih the 
griTuv domestic, ‘lie will be sun* to he of some 
.isoistauce to us ; and tlie more brains no have 
tlie better.’ 

‘Certainly, dear,’ she acquiesced; ‘he .should 
know at once.’ 

‘I think I will walk to his rooms thib after- 
noon.’ 


Felix continued. ‘Then we can take it for 
Ij^ranted that she neither lias the money nor 
phas the slightest idea where it is. — Now, hdl 
me about this Margaret Boulton.’ 

‘That is PCMjii told,’ Eleanor reyilied. ‘Last 
night, shortly alter elSveii, 1 was crossing Waterloo 
Bndge ’ 

‘Lad neighbourliood for a lady to be alom*,’ 
interrupted Felix, with a reproachful glance at 
Seaton. — ‘ I beg your pardon. Go on, please.’ 

‘I had mis.sed my husband at Waterloo Station, 
and 1 vas hurrying home as (yuickly os I 
could * 

‘Why did you not take a cab <r’ exclaimed 
Felix with some as]jerity Then seeing Eleanor 
colour, he said hastily : ‘ What a ilolt 1 am ! 
1— I am veiy sorry. Please, go on.’ 

‘As I \\as saying,’ conlimied Eleanor, ‘jiist^ 
as 1 w.xs <Tos.sing the bridge, I saw a woman 
<*lose by me dimb on to one of the buttresses. 

I don’t rourfmber uuieh about it, for it was 
over in less than a mmutc, and "ei'iiis like a 
Iream now ; but it was my old mu’.se, or rather 
compamon, Margaret Boulton, sti.i’ige as it seems. 
Now, you know quite as much as I can till 
you.’ 

Felix mused for a time o\er this strange history 
lie could not shake olf the feding that it u.is 
more than a mere eoineideiKc. ‘Seriously,’ he 
said, ‘ I leel something wnll eoiiie of this ’ 

‘ I hope so,’ answered Eleanor with a little sigh. 


‘No occasion,’ said a cheerful voice at that | ‘Tilings certainly look a little better now than 

moment. ‘iMr Felix is here very inuch at | tliev did; hut we need some permanent beiielit 

jour service. I’ve got some good news for you ; sadljx’ 

and 1 am sure, from j’our laces, you can letiun j ‘I thought some day had (onie, inanima,’ piped 
the comidiinent.’ i little Nelly from her host on the heai Llirug. 

I ‘ Tattle })itehcrs have* long ears,’ said the novelist, 

' ‘(’ome and sit on ])uor old I’m le Jas])ei’s knee, 
; Nillv, anti gue him a kis.s.’ 

Mr Felix was iniioh struck by the Ule he | ‘ Y\*s, 1 will, Uncle .Jasper; hut I’m not a 

heard, and was inclined, in spite of the dictates ‘ little pitcher, and I’ve not tiot long e.n- 
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of common-.sense, to follow the Will-o’-the-wnsp 
w'hich grave Mr Carver had discovered. Iii a 
prosaic age, such a thing as the disappearance of 
a respectable Englishman’s wealth was on the face 
of it staitling enough ; nml tln'refoiv, nllhough 
the thread W'as at picsent extremely mtungible, 
he felt there must be sonielliing roiuautie about 
the matter. Mr Felix, be it n membered, was 
a mail of sense ; but he Avas a ilreamer of dreams, 
and a Aveaver of romance by jirolesmun an<l 
choice ; consequently, ho Avas inchneil to pooh- 
pooh Edgar’s half-dejjrecating, half-entliU'iastic 
view of the case. 

‘I do not think you are altogether right, 
Seaton, iii treating this alfair so cavalierh',’ lie 
said. ‘ In the first place, Miss AVakefiehl is no 


Mamma, are niy eais long'?’ 

‘No, dulling,’ replied lier nirither w itli a smile. 
‘ Ciicle Felix was not s] leaking ol you.’ 

‘'riien 1 amII sit UJIOII his knee.’ Whereiqion 
she climbed up on to that lolty iieidi, and 
]>roceeded to draw invidioiH distinctions betw’(*en 
^Tr Felix’ mon-^tadii* and tlie liirKiite appendage 
of her father, a mode ol cntieisni AvliicJi ga\e 
the good-natured litei-arv celebntv liugi* delight, 
‘Now,’ continued Felix, wdieu he had placed 
the little laily entirely to hei satisfaction — ‘now 
to resume. In the first place, 1 sliould jiarti- 
eiilnrly like to see this Margaret Uoultou lo- 
day ’ 

‘T do not quite agree Avitli you, ]\Ir Fehx Jt 
would be cnii l, Avith her ncrvi's in such a stale, 
to tross-exanune her to-day,’ Mrs Seaton sanl 
You can have no 


cing stepy to liaxa* the existing j idea W'hat such a reaction means.' 

but so kvng as there is notlung i ‘Precisely,’ Felix refilled gfrimly. ‘Bo you not 
iltle for, it 18 not wxirtli while, j see wdiatl inean? Her neivous system is parti- 
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relation in blood to jmnr Avife’a nude If tlie 

property was in her hands, 1 slionhl feel myself I Avith womanly ( oiisideration 

justified in taking steps to hav - ' « 

W'lll set aside ; but 
worth doing baltle 

unless Miss Wakefield has the money, and is j «*ularlj' highly strung at present-L-the bruin in » 

afraifl of proceedings ’ |a '=tate of violent activitAq jirobahly ; and she is 

‘That is almost impossible,’ Eleanor inter- 1 certain to be in a ])08itiou to remeinbor the 
rupted. ‘You have really no conception how j minutest detail, and may give ns an apparently 
fond she is of sliow and display, and I know ; trivial hint, which may turn-out qf the utmost 
no such fear Avould prevent her indulging her j importance.’ 

fancy, if she had the means to do so,’ j ‘Still, it seems the refinement of cjiielty,’ said 

long aa^C- really persuaded that is I Eleanor, her womanly kind nev, getting thj* better 
the case, we have one difficulty out of the way,’ | of her curiosity. ‘ She is lu a ptu’ticulurly ii^^rvous 
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state. Naturally, she is inclined to be morbidly 
religious, and the mere tliought of her attempted, 
crinie last night upsets her.’ 

‘Ycis, perhaps so,’ Felix said; ‘but I should 
like to see her now. AN’'e cannot tell how import- 
ant it may Be to U''.’ 

‘lfd<*ciare ;\()ur enthusiasm is positively con- 
tagiiMis,’ laughed Seaton. — ‘Ileally, Felix, l*did 
not imagine you were so deejily imhuetl with 
curiosity. My wile is bad enough, but you are 
positividy girlish.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, you belie me,’ said Eleanor with 
inoc’k-indignation. ‘ I arn moved by a little 
rmtural^infpi#sili\ ene-,s ; but I shall certainly not 
])ermit*tbat iinf'orti*ua1e girl to be annoyed for 
th(;,]>iir[) 0 -.e of gratifviiig the whim of two grown- 
uy 4'hildreii.’ 

« ‘d/m culpa^ Felix replied humbly. ‘Hut I 
should like to see the intere.stiiig patient, if only 
lor a few minutes.’ • 

Fleanor laughed merrily at tlfts jieisistent 
charge. ‘Well, well,’ she said, ‘1 will go up to 
iSLirgaret and ascert-uu it slic is fit to sei> any 
one pist yet ; but 1 w.irn vou not to be dis- 
apiioiiited, for she cerlanily sliall not be lurtlicr 
» \( ited.’ 

‘J do not think th(‘ curiosity is all on our 
hide,’ Felix Paid, as I'deauor ua-' leaving the 
room — ‘ Vou are a Im’tuiiate luaii, Seaton, in spite 
of your troiililes,’ hi- continued. ‘A wih* like 
yours must make au.xu t\ seem lightei. 

‘ Indeed, you arc rigid,’ lOdgar aiiswoied 

^eanu-stly. ‘Mauv a time 1 ha\c felt like gnnig 
it up, and should haxe done so, if it bad not 
been tor Eleanoi ' 

‘Stiaiige, ton,’ said l'\li\ niuungly, ‘ tliat she 
does not give (jue the- iminx-ssiun of being .so 
brave and courageous Jiut vou never can tidl. 

] liave been making a study of bumaiidy lor 
tneuty years, and T have been often disappointed 
in my models i liaxi- scmjti the weakest do 
the wolk of the strongest 1 liave seen the 
stioiigesl, on the Jtlier hand, go down before 
tile lii-hl hreutli of trouble. 1 have seen the 
most acid of them .ill make the most angelic 
ol nives.’ 

‘1 wonder you li.ue never married, Felix.’ 

‘Did T not tell vou my model women have 
alvv'ays been the liist to di.s,i]»poiiit nu he 
leplied lightly ‘Jie.-.ides, v\liat wom.in could 
knovy Jasper Felix and love liim r 

‘Your reputation alone ’ 

‘Yes, my repuLution — and my money,’ I'elix 
said bittel■l^^ ‘Twenty years ago, wlieii 1 wuh 

]>laiu Jasper Felix, 1 did But bah ' I don’t 

want to discuss faded rosc-leava-s with }ou. — Let 
us change the subjei-t. I have some good news 
lor you. In the first place, J have sold the 

icle you gave me.’ 

‘C.ome, that is clieeriiig. I suppose you 

• managed to screw a guinea out of one of your 
friends for me 'I ’ 

• ‘On the contrary', I sold it on its merits’ 
Felix replied, ‘and ten pounds was the price.’ 

' ‘Ten pounds! Am I dreaming, or am I a 
genius?’ 

^ ‘Nei^or ; )|'hioh is true, it not complimentary. 
Tliere ^ the chequ5 to prove yim are not dreaiii- 
ing ; and to the other tlnng, you have no 
genius, but you hiA'c considerable talent. — But 
1 hap/ some further news for you. 1 have 


had a note from the editor of Mayfair, to 
whom I .showed your work. Now, Baker of 
the Mayfair is about the fiin-st judge of I'terary 
oajiacity 1 know, lie says he was particularly 
struck with your descriptive writing ; and if you 
like to undertake the work, he wants you to 
visit the principal of the foreign gambling clubs 
in Loudon, and work up a senes of go«.'^ping 
articles for his paper The work will not be 
particularly pleasant ; but ymi will have the 
entrh of all these clubs, and the golden key to 
get to the working part of the imiehinery. The 
thing will be hard and sonu'what hazardous ; 
but it is a grand opportunity of e.ivning con- 
snlerable Luiioit. Will ydfi imdertake it?’ 

‘ Fndertake if’ said Seaton, sjn-inging to his 
f(*bt. ‘AVill 1 not? Felix, you have made a 
now man of me. Had it not beini for you, 1 
don’t know what would hav'e beeome of us by 
this tune. I cannot thank v'on in words, but 
yon know that I feel your kindness.’ 

‘I do*j| 4 ii. see ^^hv tlii> sliould not lead to 
something like fortime ; anyvv.av, it means com- 
fort and e.i-e, if 1 do not mistake your capacity,’ 
s.aid Felix, totally ignoring the other’s gratitiub* 
‘11 1 w'ere iii yoiir jilace, 1 should not tell in\ 
wife 1 vv'us doing anv tiling diuigeroiis.’ 

‘Poor child, how tliankfu? she will be' But 
vou are peileetly r '’i! a ^ the danger 

not that 1 fear it p o ti- ,i' .-lx . 'g*i theie h 
no rea.son ti* make her anxious.’ 

‘ Wh.it mischief are you jilotting'?’ said Ele.iuor, 
entering the room at tliat moment ‘You look 
on particularly good terms with you^^cdves.’ 

‘Good news, Nelly, good news' I have actu- 
ally got permunent xvoik to do. You need not 
ask w hose doing it is ’ 

‘No, no,’ .said Felix modestly. ‘It is tour 
own capability you must thank — What about 
the patient f' 

‘1 really must .ask you to postpone your iiuptirv 
lor the ]m*sent,’ she replied ; ‘ she is incapable 
of answ'eriiig anv (jucstions jnst now'. Indeed, 

1 am .so uneasy, that 1 have sent lor a doctor.’ 

‘ Indeed ' Well, I hiipjjose wi' must wait for 
the present. — And now, 1 must tcxir mysell aw.ay,’ 
said Felix, as he rose and proci-eded to button 
his oveico.it. — ‘Seaton, you must hold yourself 
111 readiness for your work at anv moment. — No 
thanks, ph'ase,’ as Ele.inor was about to speak. 
‘Now, I nin.st go. — Guud-night, little Nelly; don’t 
forget to think of poor old Uncle Ja.spi-r some- 
time'..’ 

‘Good-night, Felix,’ said Edgar wnth a^hoarty 
hand-shake, ‘1 won't thank you ; hut you know 
how I leek —Good-night, dear old boy ' ' 

‘IN AT THE DEATH 

There wore three of. u.s olniiuming togelher in .a 
.solitary little hole in tlu* jungle, not so very far — 
as one counts dastance in India — from Secun- 
derabad. We were Cooper’s Hill young men ; and 
fate and the government h.ad given us a chance 
of distingui.shing oiiivelves, and extinguishing onr 
fidlow'-cieaturcs, by the making of a branch rail- 
w'ay including a bridge and a tunnel. So t^ji-re 
w'cre three of us ; ami a right jolly time vve had 
on the wliole. Our bungalow was n real work 
of art, covered with creepers, by^hich 1 do not 
mean to iiasinuate centipedes, oi‘ which, however, 
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there wore also a g<iotI few, but jessamine, ijlurn- 
bago, a clijubing uiosb — whicli one ot us had 
rescue^ from the tangle ot the.|tmgle, and coaxed 
to live in a more eivilibed poHition — besides tiiany 
other lovely HpcciiucriP. To save our valuable 
time, u'e generally addressed eacli other by otir 
initials. Mine, unfortunately, spelt M. A. (b, to 
which my companions, in momenta of hilarity, 
sometimes added a second course of 1*. I. J5. I 
wii'^ the eldest of the trio. 

We had not been vc'ry long at our branch-line 
worlc, when I was laid low with an oxhuu^ling 
attack of jungle fever and ague. My friends 
E. R. P. and H. F. by turns nursed me A\ith a 
tenderness and care for "which I ran never he 
sulUcicntly grateful. I pulled through, thanks to 
them ; but since that time, have been subject to 
rather severe fits of ague, from one of whidi 1 
was recovering, at the time the incident liap])eiic(I 
I wi.di to toll you ahout. 

It had been an ab'-'olutely br'd'’” ! v" 

had been drivim to the \erg( (■! p‘ ■ !' • 

the heat and the Hies. A\'e were reclining, alter 
our day’s work, on our basket sofas, on the 
verandn, in the cool of the evening, pulling away 
solemnly and silently at our briei-root pip<“', 
when it suddenly struck us that a group of native 
workmen, who were supermtending the cooking 
ol their evening meal lu a corner o( our ver\ 
improvised sort of compound, must have rccciveil 
some exciting intelligi'uce. I’eing young and 
sjiortively inclined, we were all three fellows ol 
one idea, and that idea -wa^, ‘ tigers. 

‘Just call to that g.ijaug Jool and adc him 
what’s Uf>,’ suggested 1, in a w.ished-out voice. 

‘St .Jolin*’ shouted E. S. P., whose voice 
eairied farther than either ol ours, clapping hn 
hands loudly at the same time, to attract the 
attention of the gabbling group ; and up came the 
tallest, thinnest native to he met in a very long 
day’s fide. AVe had diristencd this irmn ‘RL 
Jolin,’ first, hecauso he wore the most learlully 
and wonderlully made camel’s-hair garment that 
civili''ed eyes ever looked upon; aixl seiondly, 
because he wa.s so de*'])' lately han and lankv, 
we, were certain that he must feed on eitlur 
locusts or grasshopjK'T-, which are botli supposed 
to be a very auti-tat da-t. 

Up, then, came Ihif riv' t-w: u's coolie ; and, 
with many salaams, mui ■ ' ■ . .o .pid show- 
ing the whites ot Ins < ■> , ! ■■ 'Me i us that 

there was a most bloodthirstv man-eater lurking 
in the m ighbouihood, elo-,e by, at our very door ! 
I looked nervously round, not enjoying the nloa 
of being caught by Mum-ieiir M.»neater arimd 
only with a brier-wood pijie. E. and IJ. at once 
•appeared to In* .seized with Rt Vitus’^ dance, t-o 
ahsurtlly and hysterically active h.id they sud- 
denlv hecome. 

‘AVhere, was he last seen?’ ‘TIuw large w.is 
lie?’ ‘AVhat village -naif the scene of his last 
meal?’ ‘How many people was ho known to 
have eaten?’ ‘A\dio brought the news?’ ‘Rend 
him up to be questioneil ! ’ 

St John went away ; and in a few minutes 
reappeared, accompanied liy a native postman, 
who it seemed, knowing that the railway Sahibs 
were partial to tiger, had kindly dropped in with 
the intelligence. AVe found out all we could from 
the man, and ^ytwarded him with some money 
and tobacco. 


E The last victim was a poor native woman, who 
diad crept into the corner of the veranda oL a 
Imngalow some miles away, and fallen aslecji, 
from which, poor soul, she, was roughly awakened, 
and then halJ-carrie^l, half-dragged to a clump 
of thick juiigle-grass and hush(‘s abdfit two .and 
a half miles from where we were. The postii'an’.s 
eyes and teeth glistened with sympathetic jMca^ 
sur(>, as lie saw how keen and eager the other two 
fellows were to be alter the brute. 1 was out 
of it .altogether, as J could not trust my shaky 
hands Avith a rifle in such a case of life or death, 
so I looked on .and li.'-tenoil to all their suggestions 
and arrangements with the deeju'.st in‘.,ere,‘5^ 

‘That poor old bag ol boiues is not likely to 
have afforded him much of a “gorge,”’ said di. 
‘He iiiaj" turn up on oar veranda to-night, hoys, 
to see il he <..ui tnul some light refre'^hineut here.’ • 

‘Hi‘ -will get some black pepjier wlmli may 
not .agree witb him,’ s.tid E R. I’., who bad gut>e 
into what \<t3 (ailed our armoury .and biMiiglit 
out hi., rifle, uliich be began to clean and. make 
ready lor very active servu,*'. 

T>y this time darkness had closed in round m, 
with that sm.all iv.spect for twilight wlm h so 
both( the cnterpri''ing traveller in foreign kiiuE. 
The .servants and workmen had dispersed to 
their vari'‘us habitations, and our whue-lu aded 
native luetotnin wao standing before us annul' iic- 
ing dinner. 

‘Hush!’ said 11., putting bis finger up lu a 
(.ommanding way and Intemng iiilcritly. ‘Didn’t 
either of you he'.r .someth mg leap over tiie, 
wall ? ’ 

‘Oil, bother your imagination — 1 ’m oil to 
dinru'r,’ s.ai(l I, using nbruj>tly. and dnappo ir- 
ing through the open window. The other lei low .s 
followed, .and wtie soon bnsilv ('injiloyed in 
making the mo. t ol tlx; meal of the day and 
unvanging .ihout tlu' mormw’.s sport. 

AVhen‘To Turn,’ a® w’o in < vei( idly called ( ur 
venerable butler, lirought me mytei .nid hi liif-i 
.it six the next morning, 1 had'ni'uh jo a^k him, 
lor E. and H. bad gone off witbout v/.d.iiig me, 
probalily thinking th.it the sight of tluni with, 
tw'o lilies in their hand.s, and a ti'^er in the 
hush, would lie too exciting ainl tantalising tor 
me, 1 found that the Mas, si R.ilid)'- liad departed 
aft a v'eiy li.isty lireakkist, and had taken Rt 
.lolin with them, r.aiTying a thud gun, in case 
ot .accidint. -V railway loolie ivpoiled distant 
shots, lieaid about .in hour niter the Rabibs bad 
left the bungalow; bui nothing had since been 
seen or liear«l of men or man-eater. 

‘You c.an open lliat blind, To Turn,’ said f, 
pointing to ('lie ol Hr* Aviiidow’i luoki'ig t'fiWMrds 
the north, ior 1 rnongljl, 1 bhnuld probably see 
the cou([n< ring li' ioes returning that waij', covered 
with glory a^ul thorn .scratches. The butler^ ha<t 
<b'p.uted .Old left me to my meditatioiiri, and 
good iiiteiitioTis of poriornung my toi^t and 
going to .see wdiat was doing on the limi. I 
continued to lie, looking dreamily out of the’ 
wdiidow^ the jalou''ie ol winch To ’I’um had 
thrown bai k. ' it wais not mm h of a view, con- 
sisting only of a corner of the compound wall 
and the jungle b(‘yond ; but^ a soijt pinW liazi* 
licautilied everytlang ; and, fanned liy > most 
delicious cool breeze, I closed my c^'yes again 
.and dozed for a few minuteJI, utterly ami bliss- 
fully ignorant that sudden death had justVj^nred 
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tliat compounc] wall^ uikI was makin", Btc^altlulyf Aftor a fow minutos’ quiet, my curiosity awoke 
and wearily, e&ai^'ht Jor my open window. Ij'iu lull force. ‘Tell me,’ said I — ‘did you kill 
heard in a dream as it were, so did not heed '»hini sti\u<flit olT? ’ 

a rurioiis scratch mq imiso, followed hy soft ‘O yct.,’ answered E. S. P. ‘He’s as Cead as 

linipiiif' l()ol 4 eps across the veranda ; tlieii licavy mutton. r*ut we had no idea that you were 
brcathni", i»lmo''t ;'.'"-’>in" v^iieli seemed so un- lliere. To Turn told us that you had ^oiie to 
pleas,Tntly near, •u.ii 1 o;. ”1 1 my sleepy, dreamy the line a^es ar;o ; and we tracked the brute 
eycs-pist in time to see his most .Serene llij.'lnae.ss through your open window, wliei'e he liad taken 
flic ileng.d tiger thrcAV hini'-elf in an utterly refuge. H. wounded him in the off hinll-leg, 
don<*-ior condition by the side ol mv b(‘d 1 when we got our fir.^t siglit of him in the 

Here was a .situation ' Myveiwmairou .semned jungle; and instead of coming at ns, he bolted, 
to Iree/e in my hone^, and ev<>ry hair on my head and led ns a precious dance. To Turn bolted 
wa.s alive with electrified (right 1 lav as still }our door on the outbnle, thiiiking it Avould 
as a eoipse,*and m my lieait lhanki d a ton- stand a charge better, in caie the tiger made 
siderah'* providence Inch had made the bc.e.t one; but lie thought tlij-t you were .sale oil the 
turn it-’ bjtk to mi', instead of iti Aillamons juemi.se-'.’ 

lueel I was too paralys'd even to think ol v. li.it %‘Well,’ said I, Khuddering at the recollection, 

1 *coul<! do to gi't out of the room, uhnh, ‘I really don’t think 1 am more cowardly than 

r 4-., rn I T 


(ueel I was too paralys'd even tothinkolv.li.it *‘Well,’ said I, Khuddering at the recollection, 

1 *coul<! do to gi't out of the room, uhnh, ‘I really don’t think 1 am more cowardly than 
perhiqr-., invs foi lunate. The anim.il h.id evi- most people, but may I never spend another 
dentlv rnii (ar and last, as its ]>.Hif^ng .sales and hucli rnaimais qiuuf d'heure !* 

loam-llaked javs plainly showed, .'«j (here uas 

just a JeeMi' tliauce (it its going to .shep, .lud 

lift n Avould be till' iiiiu to eautioii'-lv escape. iN 0\Tt* AS.ION AL NOTES, 

gre.it murderou-. looking p.'iAis were stamid vith 

blood , ami, though T lould .see tli.it one (>( them ' 

Av^^^ A‘, oiind'sh till idea v'liuld take pos!,C'''‘.ion of Tun jise, and progie-s-, of the mineral-oil indu-.Liv 
my weak and agit.ited miml, tli.it it iv.is the are too well known to need any spi'cial comment, 

blood of one o( my eom])anioiis, and not llm In this and other counLrie.s, Vie supply o( hydro- 

ti'jev own. .^udib'iily, to my honor, the biute earhon oiK, Loth from shale-bedH and .spiingb, 
litte.l il-head Ironi its jmw jmeked up its e.ir', luis oi late years received remarkable, develop- 
.ind ii li'iu'd iiileiitlv. 1 .il,-o ]i^Lene>l as w'ell as meiit Nor avjU Kiirpn.se be e.vpressed, viewing 
I could ; but e\ery iievvi v.e throbbing, and the eno'inoiih quantitie.i of thig material brought 

Ihc .soiiiitl 111 botii ears A\a' a- (he surging ol into the market, and the low lignre at which 

Ttonuv w ive-. on .1 ji-'lilih' lu'.i. h I, too, howeNor, it «.an be supiihed, that cffoits .ire continually 

eanghi. a di d int ‘ cii( k,’ \ei V f.ui’t .111(1 indistinct, 1 being made, and e.\penmeiits larricd out, to 

and 1 . .nld md mike out. A\li.it it \\.i% The j utili ■' iii ncAV forms the heat and light giving 
ligec .I'MiM eom]Ki cd it-i'll to .'-!< ■ ]) or Avati h ; j jivojx rtiejst so eminently pohbeb'.ed by thi.s com- 
it u.i- !iii|)os-ible (o .see il it-. e\is Avere ojicii moditv. , 

op shut Alter .1 lili time of mei rable .'-erisations, .Some little time back, Ave touched on heat- 
i g.iie -ed, by the evi'ii rin- and kill of it. Mile-., prodiulion from hydro-carbon oil, and jioiuted 
that it be, having a\ li. it. 1111 dit not b- moie out its ada])tability lor raising steam on board 

tli.'in the pi'OM’ibi.d ioiiy AMuk-. , fo imw’ was ^l^ips, and bimilar cases Avhere ■^.lAung in space 
mv time, or ne\et '4 Not ome iakin-^ my ey, and AA'eiglit forms an important desideratum, 
oil tile ol.jiMC of my terror, 1 .slijijied oiit of ilie Since then, matteis have advamed eon'-nhrably, 
bed, A\]u II e'tM. yi iitb" eveaic, fbat, U> niv and the late Aoyago of a vessel in llrni.sh 

icA'cred im igiiKition, .'■outuK’d like a ihalli kiii'll. Av.iters propelled cnliruly by oil-fed furn.ues, 
Tie dill not move ’ I Aviblied i had nioii' on, sullnieiitly (ehtifiet. to the progie.'-s alieudy 

I felt <.a defenci'los,. 1 (re])t sIoavIv to the door, mmle. 

not f.iknig am. i'anf, oil the "loinul tdl 1 h.id J lydro-carbon oils jarmiihe, howe\ei, to find 
careiulh .‘,te,adi( d mv-'-i'll on lioib L n.t bed < mnjovnicnt m aiiolhcr direction — nanud\\ for i 


iitb" eveaic, fbaf, lo niv and the late Aoyage of a vessel in llrni.sh 
ituK’d like a (halli kiii'll. Av.iters propelled entirely by oil-fed furn.ues, 
I AYiblied i liad nioii" on, sullnieiitly (estifies to the progie.'-s alieudy 
1 (re])t sloAvIv to the door, mmle. 

nil the "loinul tdl 1 h.id J lydro-carbon oils jarmiihe, howe\ei, to find 
'(‘II on Ik. lb L n.t bed < nqiloynicnt m anollicr direction — namely, for 


the only thing th.it dnuded ni" irom loiiijiai.i- lighting purpose^, and ulre.ady at the great Eoilli 
tiA'’e^s!it('lA% softly turned llm h.imllc 'I’lie d .or Itridge AA'oika a comulerable nundior of the ncAV 
A\as lodced! Jhir one second 1 h.id f ik ' 11 my lights arc in regular operation, and giving rebultj 


Rteady g.i/e from the sleejiing biule; aiIu-u I 
looked again, wliat a change ! Jle.id tlin.Avu b.ick. 


111 every respect pati.^lactory. ’riie essential jinu- 
eiple in\ (lived in this method ol lighting consists 


ears flat, iac.s' glaring savagely, ami ll.mk, trein- in foi(.ing air, conipiessed to about twenty jioiiiid.s 
bling and qiiiAnn’iiig Avith the ."le.illhy movLiuent (Jii the h([uaiv inch, through the heavy hydro- 
ot an anim.il about to spring ' Ibit not at me ’ carbon oil. The oil t'^sues from the l»urn»r m 
l^illowed the tiger’s glance, and caught a glimpse a fine spray, AA-liich hums Avitli a romark.ibly 
(u IhT* barrel (d a idle, jii.-^t one second -llieu a steady and brilliant^ hgbt» tbe oxygen of the 

• Hash — a^'o.ir — a struggle — and 1 fell sen''ele.ss on air being tliorouglily’coui.sumed. Tlie ab.'seiiee of 

the f'oor. smoke and smell is ^lartieul.iily noticeable. The 

• AMien 1 came to my.self, I was lying wrapped oil is .stored m ciicnlar tank-> of galvanised iron, 
in my dresmig-gown on a .sofa iii the silting- hoi ling some twenty gallons, or .ibout ten hours’ 

* room. I'k S. P. Avas kneeling be.Mdc* me A\ith a siqiply. A vei tit al” tube extends upwards from 
bottle of .something in his hand, and 11. K. the tank and carries the burner; whikst an 

standing at j^y feet W'ith an expression of the lugeniou.sly contrived shade, arranged to turn 
giA'ates'ifolicitude. • aiound the burner uccoiding to the directioiT of 

‘Don’t t.ilE just ye^ old felloA\V said he; ‘Av.ait the Aviiid, affords shelter to the, flame. A safety- 
till you feel strongtr, and Ave’ll tell you all a.iIvc is fitted to the tank to obviate any undue 
about it v’ Dy Jove ! you Aoiil a narrow escap(*.’ increase of pressure m the air. The whole. 


well for the future. 
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npparatug is mounted on a stand some fifteen {o ont to Australia to beconte a nuisance and a 
to twenty leet lii;;h, and sheds a brilliant li^ht }cst there.” Then, in more forhearinp; lam^uage, 
for at 1 im 4 two hundred yards. *1 would amicably advise >oiin« men in I 

It m.iv he addl’d tli.it the well-diffiified lii^ht of mere (derienl attain in cut**, nho can at be.'^t 
of the new system contrasts very forcibly witli only liojie to be bookkeepers or shop us^islaiils, 
the black dense sliadow.s cast by the electric to think twice, nay* tliriec, before they travel 
and iovms a ‘strong argument in favour of thirteen thousand mile-s to find a country ujiere 
tlu^ former The power required to supply air the «iative >outli8 equal, if they do not omcI^ 
m not huge, about one-tu'glith horse-power being ■ tli»*m in the ability demanded by tlie re(|inro-' 
found sulhcient for oacli light. Thus, a small nieiit'. ol the couiilmg-liouse and shop-counti i ’ 
air-eoinjiressor of five horse-power can readil} i 

produce ahumlant jirossure for forty lights. When f FoumnN roMULTiTiox. 

employed on a Im-e scale, mul laid down per- i j.,,. „f y,,. llini of 

mancntly, other economies and convomences can I j„|,„ Co, has said tlml» he ‘ lean d 

be cITeited, as, for examp e, tlie erection of a ' jj, ,, „„UaltoK.dhcr ivachcd 

central tank arraiigisl to feed all the ImriiciM y,,; „[ pmspcnly, and that she 

Tiirmii}. now to the oil employed, it iii.iy st i(„,k im- any material prosperijv 

noted that almost any oil may he utilised, the y,^. y^^, years had di-, 

crude and waste moducts of oil and kss works ,,,,,.^., 1 , ^ 

being found to yichl excellent ivsults. This fact I p.fj |,y Ailslria,' IViissia, and 
alone, enahimg prodiii ts of siiiall value to he y„, riiilrd'»lt,iles. jllnstratmg this ,s,r .lolm 
rendered scrviccahle, should a. vance^e light shm-hllilding ('oiiio.iliv ill 

m no small degree Jliere is lieyonT-all ciues- ,,,„| ,,.„,„y mkeii their snpph :.t Ueid 

tion a large hold for any illiimmatiiig agent, ,„v 'vmiiiig liviii 

wdiich can he readily erected ill gnoils-sheils, shillings to tweiitv shillings pel ton helou 

ship-yards, or engiiieeniig works, and can he ' y,„ ,,, shellield could s„,,,,|v the 

worked at moderiitii eost. Whether or not this t„„. „t ship-hiiildiir; 

adiiptiition of liydro-einhou oil will filllil all the , Keweastle and other iihires. Xotnilli 

eonditmns necessary to rcmler it a romme.rei.d ■ y„. 

snceess and lend ti. its wide development, tmie.,, , y, g,, Antneip and lie- 

alone can te l. We haxe however, shown that ; y, y,,,-, x;, y„„, 

It has altrady done good work, mid promises Ki.glimd. A pron-ss ol ,„l,i- 

xvell for the iutiire. 

American hf>u«C'i ; an<l it ]>! cunuiTd, l>ut imL 
MU G A. S\I.A ON I.ABOUH IN AUSTRVl.IV. altogftlli )• Civdltuhlo t.> onrMJvC-^, th.lt .tct ‘1 n 

wr V, A cj 1 « ki 7 1 ki. ; •'^ent to I’iUi'i to 1)L* coM-rolk'i] aiul is aftiin.iitl'. 

Mr (.. A- Sala, recently addivs,sii,o tke repre- ■ y„, 

scTitJBive or an Au.straliaii jonrn.il, sanl __ 

rocngni.‘ie that labour is noc('lc<l cwrywherc in 

Au4ralia — more woiking men, more domestic lU) X N 1 E 1) It \ F K 

servinits, more ymmg men, more ]nt<-lln.'ent men, Dnm , luy umIu. ■sIhmth 

more Seotsm<-n— as many more as e\er you like. f h.avc i.o.Ml’the- I'.mt: ..nd .ie.iilv, 

I think 1 have also been able to discern tlie I (il.mciier m the tiiiniij 

people who are not required here. Tliese aie (ilintm;,' tluoutih tin hi.u kcu i le ,i K. 

llie black-hheep of gootl families, loafers, idler.s, 

young men who come out and .spend their W.iyw’.aid, wainJcmu^, nucjiitrnn Iuiiim, 

money, drill into di-.i-olute habits, gf-t remit- Li.m. m.' tlown ihj fxh'n s,, y, 

tarices to tiike tbem home again, wlicrc tliey i Leaian^ l.dit h> cliii innl t.uiii, 

do nothing but abuse the colon ie«, of u Inch (deestanc as .i lauiiIiUi.i l.issie. 

they know nothing, and in winch tbcir presence y,. . r 

was likely to do more harm than good. 1 have 

been preaching lay sermons for a good many Eti,jhhoars ye vf hofn Kiii r ttiircthcr, 

■* 1 f i k 11 1 ^ . , 7 S.uld ning inciiiniiex \fx l ift' lint 

yen™ : and were I not too old and too wickc. , Lm.niri.l.ll., Iv ll.,„i.,l. llic I,; „l„.r, ' 

I would get into some juiljut at home and preach 

as a minister, for ceilainly ministers have more S.Mkvaid vi.indftKi;;, hi 1 - 1 , t and fi.'. 

influence over their cmigreg.atioiiR th.an lecturers drc.mn 1 - not tifoid Woild .stni t 

have over audicnce.s J would .say to my henreis . F.ilten om|ine V iion;:l)t to thee, 

“My •capable, hard-working, sinew d, intelligent Older thou thiin Kniuan don’ 

brethren, go out to Australia. You and jour 

wives and j’our children, go out, w’ork hard; and 1 ncuned hv ^iher Tweed, 

be assured that, with or w«Lliout capita), you will, , Shutcly (;jy(lo m.'ije.stic luslniu;, 

bv bard w’orking, frugabtv, and sobriety, greatly Straycil wheie Ili^hknd rivcvH hiici'd 

L“‘tter your condition Not only that, but you OVr their rock.v ehamu-ls guhlmig. 

will iilsi) better those whom von leave behind, ,, . , 

You will give more and nioK' l.aokboiie, more and hke tlmie, 

more miix,!.., more iind iimiv ml blood, to the iTlTtri clIrt , h, 7’ 

n 4 T .. 4 x c K X 1 “ ji Ti A. T ITT XiciiiG c (iTi clicGr vliiB liCfiru 0 imiio 

11^ I tvould also Like thoe, thou merry niountq^n fairy. 

a.ld : My idle luethien, my stupid brethren, fUuKMTUi. 

my wicked, needy brethren, ray vicioirs brethren, — — -- .. _ 


b C) X N 1 E 1 ) ll \ 1 - li 

I'o.NNTi’ Pniii, iijy nalut ■-Iiimtii, 

I h.avc thei* l.me .ind titMilv, 
(il.inciii'r in the siiniij hoftii, 

(ilintin;,' thiou^di tin hiiukon tieiilv. 

\V.xyw’.aid, watnicruu;, niouiitriin hnini, 

Ll.iin ill.' thiw’ii Ihj f'h'n •-o i;i 
Lcaiini" l.ulit li> cliH iiinl i.iuii, 

(fleesoinc as ,i inuiiIiUnl Lls-ic. 

Siiigiiig hy the Koiinii uiriat, 

Ktighhonrs ye’vi- hoon l.iTr' toL'othcr, 
S.idd’mng incinni lox vox Uko unt, 

Liltiin; hluln ly thioiii,'h the In-.ithcr, 

S.Mkvaid H.indftin;;, hii-.'ld and fu'i , 

Drc.imi i;; not ,>1 Old Woihl .stoi i , 

F.ilJcn omimc’h iion;:ht to then. 

Older thou than Koiuaii !,d()i\ 

J li.iyx* ifcuneil h_v f-iher Tweed, 

Shatcly (Jjydo inaje.stic lusliini;, 

Stniycil w'heie IIi”hland rivers hjiecd 
O’er their rocky ehaunels guhlnng. 

Xane can sin^ a sanji like thine, 

Nam* can dance so lifiht and airy, 

Kane can nheer tliia heart o’ mine 
Like thee, thou merry mountq^n fairv. 

'tVn.UAM OarI^mkr. 
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AX ANCiLER’S IDYLL. 

I AM once more at the water’s eJofo. It is the 
Tweeil, silver- voieed, musical, its npploa break- 
in;.' into liquid erv'^Uls as the riisliinc' .stream 
leaps into the breast of the softly-finling ]iooL 
Here, in its n])pt‘r roaches, amid tha xx\-.toral 
hills of Poehle-idiire, its volume of fair w.alcr is 
iinttiintod by jxjllntioii. It has mdes ami miles 
yet lo run ere it eoinoa uj> nith the lloatiiie 
scum and di'^mal diseuhnation of * miU-rjxees * 
and the refuse of the <lye-hou-e. And, theie ’ 
~ is not that Drummcl/ier (’astle on the oppo- 
.sife bank above, its p;ray xvalls powdered with 
llie yellows and luowiis of spreading li'dions, 
and its shaitiTi'd bastions naviiig here and tluTo 
a ere-t of summers greenest grass ^ The fierce 
old ehic'flains who wrangled Burder-fadiion in 
its halls are silent to-day ; the wild Twecdies 
and Hays and Vfftehes havo had their rough 
voices smothered in tin* (duirehyard diist. From 
the shady angle of the ohl tower steps out a great 
brindled bull, leading liis following of milky 
dames to where the pa^itnre is jiiiey in the 
hanghs hclow. I am thankful the broad deep 
stream is between ns, for as he lifts Ills head 
.and sees mo ’snIicto I stand, he announces liis 
di.spleasure in a slmrt angry snort and a sud<len 
la.sTiing of has pondci-oiis tail. Perh.aps it is i 
only the Hies tormenting him. In any ease, it 
is well to be beyond his reach. 

Above me and around are tlie great brown lulls 
of Tweed-dale. They have this morning a dreamy 
look. The .soft west wind plays alioiit them, and 
fiinlight weaves a web of mingled glory and 
■ gloom over their hroad summits and down their 
iurrowed sides. The trees wave green branches 
•in the soft warm air ; hut I hear them not — 
only the swish and tinkle of the waters. The 
' sheep that feed upon the long gray slopes 
move about in a kind of spectral stillness ; 

I almjl^t faifby I •hear them bleat, but may 
be mistaken, so far-off and dream-like is the 
sound. A distant allot is heard, and a flock of 
white pigeons rise with swift wing from the 


suininitmii£ the battered old keep, and wheel 
quiek circles rSuiid the tower, then settle down 
as still and unset*n as before. And something 
else is moving on the fiirther side. It is a milk- 
maid, tripping down the bank towards the river, 
her pitchers creaking as .^he goes. She pauses 
ere dipping them in the stream, and looks with 
level IuukI above her eye.s across the meadows 
* now aflame with the morning sun. Perhaps she 
j expects to ace some gallant Patio returning from 
the ‘ xvauking o’ the faiild,* or some bashful Roger 
hiding mouse-liko behind the willows. Her light 
hair has been bleached to a still lighter hue by 
the .Sims and showers of many a summer day, 
but these, though they havo bron/ed her broad 
broxv and shapely neck, h.avc left undimraed the 
rosy lustre of her chev'k. Light-handed, red- 
cheeked Peggy, go thy way in .sweet expecta- 
tion ! When the wc.stciing sun flings purple 
sha<Iows over the hills, he whose rustic imago 
slim thy glowing pulses shall steal to meet thee 
here. 

And I? — what have I to do? There is the 
tempting stream ; the pliant rod, wuth its gos- 
s.aracr lino and daintily bu.sked lures, is ready to 
hand. Deft fingers have mounti*d it for me with- 
out o.stentation or di.splay. There has been no 
struggling with hanked line or tanglcil cast ; I 
have been served like a prince among anglers, 
and am rcaily-eqnipped to step into the stream. 
And yet at the moment I am all alone ; for round 
me only are the silent hills, and beneath me the 
broadly- flowing Tweed. * 

I have never fished so biJore. I feel a.s light 
as if the normal fiRecii pounds to tlie square 
inch of atmospheric pftiS'^ure no longer existed 
for me. Ah, with what delight I fecx the cool 
w'ater lapping round iny limbs, as I fling the 
light lino far acio.ss the rippling stream, and 
watch the ‘ flies ’ as they drop and float dowm- 
wards with the current. The broad brown 
hills, the dewy woods, the gray tower, are W- 
gotten now. The brindled bull and his milky 
following have gone, with the «osy milkmai(l, 
out of bight and out of mind. The pigeons 
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high on the bliattercJ keep may wheel fleet 
circles as they choose, and sprtjad white wings in 
the orient sun, hut they cannot draw my eyes 
from the cliarmcd spot. Dow'n there, in the 
haugh hcneatli, near to where Pow'sail Burn joins 
the Tweed, the thorn-tree is shading the wizard’s 
grave ; hut gray Merlin, sleeping or waking, 
hving or dead, is nothing to me. Yonder, 
up the river, is Mossfennan Y"ett, jand the 
Scottish king, for all I know*, mny once more 
be riding round the Merecleugh-head, ‘hooted 
and spurred, as wo a’ did see,* to alight him 
dowm, as in days of old, and ‘dine w'i’ the 
lass o’ the Logan Lea but to me that old 
royal lover is at this moment a ihing of nought. 
Border story and Border song, tale of love and 
deed of valour — what are tlicy now to mo, 
with the soft wrind sighing round my head and 
the sw’ift river rushing at my foci ? 

A splendid stream, indeed ! For n hundred 
yards it sweeps wntli hrokcii and jagged ^surface, 
from the broad shallow above to tlifl^*?i?eep dark 
pool below. Ill the strong ru4i of its current, 
it is not easy kee]u'ng vour feet. The bottom is 
of small peljbles, fiuiuotli and round, gleaming 
yellow and brown through the clear water, ami 
they have an awkward knack of slipping cleverly 
from beneath your feet, giving you every now 
and then a queer senbation of standing upon 
nothing. But this is only for a moment, or ever 
so much less than a moment. For if it iveic 
longer than the quickest thought, it might bring 
you a bad five minutes. To lose your foot- 
ing in this sw'ift-hiirrying stream, might be to 
have a fleet into the great ]»o()l that 

hugs its black w’aters beneath llie sludow of 
yonijer gloomy rock over which the pinu-trce.s 
W'ave tlicir sunless houghs. But really, after all, 
one has no four of that. Usage gives hccurily. 
Tlie, railway tram in which you sit quietly 
reading the morning paper, might at any moment 
leave the rail'*, or break an axle, or collide with 
the stone bnclgo ahead ; hut you do not think 
of that, or anticipate it — or, if you did, life would 
not he W'orth living. So is it Jiere in the broad 
'JVeed. With the faculties engrossed in the 
W’ork of tlie moment, foot and liand arc equally 
and inslim-tivcly alert. Slowly and securely 
you move over the shining pebbles, making cast 
after cast — wondering if ever you are to have a 
rise. 

I must work here with cautious hand and 
shortened line. For a belt of trees borders 
the river on the farther side, ami a long-armed 
ash is pushing his houghs far out over the 
stream, as if seeking to dip his leal tips in tlie 
cooUflowing water. To hank one’^ line on these 
quivering boughs would lead to a loss of time 
and probably of temper, and tins morning every- 
thing is too beautil’ul aqtl bright for any angry 
mood. As yet I have no success. Not a fin 
13 on the rise ; not a single silvery scale has 
glittered. Still, what beauties I know to be 
lurking there. You see that point, where the 
ground juts out a little into tiie stream, and a 
ragged alder hangs with loosened roots from the 
crumbling hank ? It is being slowly undermined 
by the stream, and one day will slip down and be 
carried away. But as yet, it affords a rare sheltcr- 
ing-plai^e for ttie finny tritons. It was but lost 
season I hooked one at that very spot, and after 


f: long and stubborn fight got my net beneath 
uim, and went victor home. 

And I know that others are there still, as 
bravo and as beautiful as he. In fancy’s eye I 
can .see them even no% lying with headjUp-stretim, 
and motionless but for now and then a ’quick jerk 
of tlje tail sidew'ays, their yellow flanks gleaiiung 
in speckled radiance when a sunbeam reaches 
them through the fret-work of the ov(;rlianging 
loaves. That sharp jerk of the tail sideways 
means that they are keeping their w'eatlier-eye 
open. Being, among other things, insi'ctivorous, 
they know if they would secure their })rey 
they mu-^t be quick about it, lience th<*v are 
ever on the aleit. And yet,'*’ the flies winch I 
am offering must have passed clo^iC by tlieim a 
dozen times, hut .still they have .stirred not, except 
in that knowing wmy wdiich indicates they are i 
not to he taken in. They have learned a thing 
or tw'o, these <l'\veed trout, since llie tune of the 
U.-esars. Speak about aiiiuial.^ not h.aving reason- 
ing powers'^ Let iniy one who delude!-, Inin.^elf 
with this vain fall.icy, purchase the ’ 4 angling 
apparatus going, and then try hi^ liand upon 
'J’weed trout. TJireo hours afterwards he wull 
not feel quite so satisfied as to the ininie.i'-ur- 
able siiperiorily of man over the lowi'i creatures, 
lie muy^even ii.ive .‘orne haU-defimd Pirspieion 
that it is himself, and not the other paity, lli.it 
has been taken in. And not without (au^e. j 
These Tweed trout can pick you out an nitilicial 
fly as skilfully as a t.advle-maker. 

The thought dishearhiia me for a moment, as, 
I stand here, bn lung awMV, middle-di'ej) m the 
stream. But it i.s only for a moment. The 
wind i.s soft; tlie air is blight, Init not too 
bright, with suudnue ; a luminous ha/o is 
gathering between nit' and the (U.ilant nionu- 
tairts, anti the .‘.kies liave now niur>‘ of gr.iy than 
of blue in tlnnr airy texture. F.vciw thing ia 
heaiiliiul, from the sott contour of the rouii h'd 
hills to the glitter and f-])!irkl(‘ of the sdwry 
stream. — But, tliere ! Mv reel is winning off 
w’ith a .sound tliat .seals the senses .'ig.nir.t every- 
thing else. He is on! I saw him rise, and a.s 
he turned to descend I struck — and tin re lie is ! 

It wa.s all quicker than tlioiiglit Ho luis ru.shod 
up-stream a dozen yard.s, hut is turning now. 
A.s I reel in, 1 begin meiit.illy to calciil.ate the 
ratio of his wo-ight to Ins strength of juill. This i 
i,s a useful thing to do ; he.cause if you .should 
happen to lose your fisli, you are then in a I 
position to u.‘'’sure your friend Jone.s, wlio is 
higher np the water, and very likely has done 
nothing, that you had one ‘on’ which was two 
pounds if it w’as an ounce. .Tones will of 

i‘our,se heliex^e it, and condole w'ith you upon 
your loss— p *’].ap with a secret chuckle. 

But this j- (j u - I liave otlier W'£.;k 
than to talk about Jones at present. Master 
Farm is not taking kindly to the bridle wliich I* 
have put m Ids mouth, and is having another run 
for it. There he goes, 8wi.sh out of the water if* 
couple of feet. What an exhilarating moment ! 
Another leap and whirl, and off he goes careering * 
towards the pool below in a way you never saw. 
But the line is running out^ after ,diim,^ul still 
he is la.st. The fight is keen, hut he ly wmrth 
fighting for. With the point of t?»,c rod well 


up, UUU U JllU 

must soon either yield — or break off. Taq^ alter- 
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native is dreadful to contemplate. So I reno^'il. 
my caution, and play liini K^eiitly. liy-aiid-by 
I feel lie is yieldin'?. Keeliii^^ in once more, J 
soon draw him witliin range of eyesight Wliat 
a beauty Ij^e is ! Pluniii aiird fat, tlie very pink 
of trouts ! Moving uneasily from side to side 
— baring occasionally as it he would make 
[ Jiis way down to catcdi hold of something, but 
with u swinging and swaying motion about him 
indicative of failing jiouer— lie comes neaier and 
nearer to me where I stand, breathless with 
excitement, dreading lest, even at this last stage of 
the .struggle, 1 may vet lose him. TJic supreme 
niuinci^ IS i?t. liaiid ' JI(‘ i.s almost at my f<*et 
J hohl the rod vvith*<)iie Jiiiml, and vvnlh the other 
undo the laudiug-iiet. lie circles round me at 
an* great a distance as the shortened line will 
•liUovv', and tliough I hav'o tried once or twice to 
])a.s,s the net beneath liim, lie has liitheito man- 
aged to lia.'lle me Ihit now, at 1.% the net is 
under liiin — and, tlieie 


T.ij), tap’ — ‘Come in’’ — And enter two or 
tliii'e little one.s to bi<l papa good-night. Ah, 
lillle swiM'ihe.irN, vvliat a vision you have un- 
done ! The flowing .stri'am, the overhanging 
tiees, tile old gray tower, the silent lulls, have 
ail, at tile tomh ot'your tiny lhiger.s, vanislied ! 

i wa-. not droaiuing — no, nor yet asleep. My 
b lok Jus turned laio ilowii on my knee, and 
niy pipe, ext iiigui died, is still between niv lips 
„]t IS towards the end ot December; the Christ- 
mas bells li.ive already ruii'g out their incs.sage, 
and the Is’evv Vv.tr i- wait mg, in a few days to 
be u.'ljdul ill Cat id(', the wind Is blowing in 
load noi iV gUits tlirougli the duikue.ss, s( att<‘ring 
the inovv-li.ikes before it in a level drift. Here, 
lu mv bookixjoin, as 1 sat with foot on fender, 
vs oil lung tlie gbjw mg emberH m the grate, thoughts 
ol .luumiiu’ days had slob u over me. 1 was once 
more by silveiy Tweed, under sunny skies, plying 
‘the w ell-di< sembbl^l fly’- the storm and the 
rnow’-drilt VMlbmit, being as if they were not. To 
>ou, I'e.ider, I have uttered aloud the reverie of 
thos(> hru f five nimutes of swift fancy; to you, 
hrolher anglers, may that phantasmal expedition 
be the hai lunger ol conntig spoil; and with each 
and all of you 1 now will part, bidding you 
reverently, as 1 bul my little ones, (Jood-mght i 
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Tin; letter from Edvv.ard that had so greatly per- 
turbed old jNfr Hawthorn liad been written, of 
coni’sc, some twenty days before he received it, 
i\ • «t\je mail tidces about that time, as a nile, 
in going from Southampton across tlie Atlantic 
to the port of ‘J’rmidad. Edward had already 
told his lather ot his long-standing engagement 
fo ISIarian ; but the announcement and accept- 
ance of the distrii t jiidge,sliip had been so 
*liuiTied, and the date fixed for his departure 
was so extremely eaily, tli.it ho had only just 
had tim^ by*llie ^ir.st mail to let In's father 
know ofliis approach iiig marriage, and his deter- 
mination to firoceed at once to the West Indies 
by the succeeding Aeanior. ‘niroc week.s was 
all the interval allowed him by the inexorable 


1 red-tape department of the Colonial Office for 
completing iiis ha^ty preparations for lii.s mar- 
riage, and setting sail to undertake his newly 
acquired judicial luuctk)n.s. 

‘1'liiec weeks, my dear,* Nora cried in de- 
spair to Mari.in ; ‘ wdiy, you know, it can’t pos- 
sibly be done ! It ’.s siinidy impracticable. Do 
Ibose horrid govemiucnt-onice people really 
imagine a giil can get together a trousseau, and 
liav'o all the bride.-.miud's’ dre.s-^cs made, and see 
about the house and the breakfast, and all that 
sort of thing, and get herself comfortably married, 
all within a single fortnight? They’re just like 
all men ; they think y^ii can do things in leH.s 
than no time. It 's absolutely preposterou.s.’ 

‘Perluiit-,’ Marian answered, ‘the government- ! 
ouic-' p pD v.--.'ild say tliey engaged Edward 
to i.ike a b i- 1 judgeship, and didn’t stipu- 
lato any tiling about liis getting mariied before 
he went out to Trinidad to take it.* 

‘Ob, well, 3 'ou know, if you choose to look 
.it it in wii};, of course one can’t rea.sonably 
grumble at tluni for their absurd liurrying. 
JUit still the horiid creatures ought to have a 
little con.M deration for a gill’s convenience. Wliy, 
w'e shall have to make up our niind.s at once, 
without the least jiroper dVlilicration, what the 
brule<imaidb’ dre^-'es are to be, and begin having 
them cut out and the tiimminga settled this 
very morning. A w’odding at a fortnight’s notice ! 

1 never in my life heard of puch a thing. I 
womlcr, for my your mamma consents to 
it. — Well, well, I shall have you to take charge 
of me going out, that’s one conifm’t; and I 
shall have my bridesmaid’s dross made so that 
I can wa^ir it a little altered, and cut square 
in the bodice, when I get to Tiinidad, liif a 
be.‘»t dinner dress. lint it ’s really awfully horrid 
havTng to make all one’s preparations for the 
wediling and for going out in such a terrible 
unexpected hurry.’ Ilow'ever, in spite of Nora, 
the preparations for the w’edding were duly 
made within the aiipointed fortniglit, even that 
important item of the bridesmaids’ dresses being 
quickly settled to everybody’s satisfaction. 

Strange that when twm human beings propose 
entering into a solemn contract togetber for 
tbe future governance of tlicir entire joint exist- 
ence, the thougliLs of one of them, and that 
the one to whom tbe change is most infinitely 
important, sbould be largely taken up lor some 
weeks beforehand with the particular clothes 
she i.s to wear on the morning wdicn the con- 
tract is publicly ratified ! Fancy the ambassador 
wlio signs the treaty being mainly occuiiied for 
the ten days of the preliminary negotiation^ 
with deciding w'hat sort of uniform and ^low 
many orders lie shall put on upon the eventful 
day of the final signature ! 

At tbe cud of that'sbgrt hurry-scurrying fort- 
night, the wedding actually took place ; and an 
advertisement in the Times next morning duly 
announced among tlie list of marriages, ‘At Holy 
Trinity, Brompton, by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Ord, uncle ol the bride, as.sisted by the Rev. 
Augustus Savile, B.D., Edward Berespord 
Haw^thorn, M.A., Barrister-at-law, of the Inner 
Temple, late Fellow of St Catherine’s College, 
C’limbridge, and District Judge of the Westmore- 
l.ind District, Trinidad, to Marian Arbdthvot, 
only daughter of General C. S. Ord, C.LE., 
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formerly of the Bengal Inhiwtry.’ ‘The briJe’s 
toilet,’ Buitl the newspapers, ‘ con^sted of white 
broehe saliu do Lyon, draped with deep lace 
flounce^;, caught up with oran<je blossoms. 
'I’he Mil was of tulle, secured to the hair wdth 
a peail crescent and stars. The bouquet w'as 
composed of rare exotics.’ In fact, to the coarse 
and uudiscriininatiug male intelligence, the wdiolc 
attire, on wliicli so much pains and thouglit 
had boon hurriedly bestowed, does not appear 
to have differed in any respect wliat'^oever irorii 
that of all the other brides one has ever looked 
at during the entire course of a reasonably long 
and varied lifetime. 

After the wedding, liow’ever, Marian and Edward 
could only afford a single week by wMy of^a 
honeymoon, in that most overrun by brides and 
bridegrooms of all English di-^tricts, the Isle of 
Wiglit, as being m-arest wdtli in <‘all of South- 
ampton, whence they liad to start on their 
long opcan voyage. The aunt in chaigc was 
to send down Nora to meet them US-' the hotel 
the day before the steamer saded ; and the 
general and Mrs Ord were to see them off, and 
bay a long good-bye to them on tbe morning 
of sailing. 

Harry Noel, too, wdio bad been best-niaii at 
the wedding, for some rea'ion mo'^t fully known 
to himself, professed a vast desire to ‘bee the 
last of poor Ilaw’thorn,’ before lie left for parts 
unknown in the ('aribbean ; and with that intent, 
duly presented hiinsolf at a Soutliampton hotel 
on the day before their final departure. It was 
not iDurely by aeoiileut, howxvcr, either on In', 
own part or on Marian ITawUiorn’s, that when 
they touk a quiet w'alk tliat evening in some 
fields behind the buttery, lu' found liimself a 
little in front with Ntira Dupny, while the 
newly married pair, as w'as only proper, I ro \-l.< 
up the rear in a con]ugal trte-.\-t'*te. 

^Miss Dupuy,’ Harry said sud«leiily, as they 
reached an open space in tlu' fields, with a clear 
view uuinterrupteil belore them, ‘there’s boiiie- 
thing I w'ish to say to you before you leave 
to-inoiTow for Trim 'al ■ m t’nn.’ a l.llh' pre- 
mature, peiliaps, hut ..iid. > i i, ni.Mm-Mi.'-- 
as you’re leaving so soon — I can’t delay it. I’ve 
seen very little of you, as yet, Miss Dupuy, and 
you’ve been very little of me, so I dare-diy 1 
ow'C you some apology for this strange precipi- 
tancy ; but Well, you’re going aw'ay at 

onee from England ; ami I may not see you 
again for— for some months ; and if I allow' 
you to go w’ltliout having spoken to you, 
why ’ 

Nora’s heart throbbed violently. She didn’t 
care very much for Harry Noel at fii>t sight, 
to be sure ; but still, she had never till now had 
a regular offer of mai'riage made to her ; and 
every woman’s heart beaks naturally — I b(‘lie\c — 
when bhe finds licrself W’lthin measurable dis- 
tance of her first offer. Besides, Harry was the 
heir to a baronetcy, and a great cateb, as most 
girls counted ; and even if you don’t wmnt to 
marry a baronet, it’s something at least to be 
able to say to yourself in futuie, ‘I refused an 
offer to be Lady Noel.’ IMind you, as w'omeii 
go, tlie heir to an old baronetcy and twelve thou- 
sand a year is not to be despised, though you 
may not care & single pin about liis mere personal 
attractiunrj. A great many girls who would refuse 




( the man upon his own merits, would willingly 
say ‘Yes’ at once to the title and the income. 
So Nora Dupuy, wdio was, after all, quite as 
human us most other girls — if not rather more so 
— merely held lier ^neath hard and tried lier 
best to still the beating of her wayward hc.irt, 
as §lic answered back with childish innoceiuu' : 
‘ Well, ]\Ir Noel ; in that case, what w'oultl 
happen ’ * 

‘in that case, l^liss Dupu}',’ Harry rejdiod, 
looking at her pretty little pursed-up guileless 
mouth with a hungry desire to kiss it inconti- 
ncMitly then and there — ‘ why, in that ease, I ’m 
afraid some other man- some hauttfeoine,, yonng 
Trinidad planter or utlu'r — Haight carry off the 
prize on Ills ow'ii account before I bad ventured 
to put in my humble claim for it.— Miss Dupvuy, 
W’hat’s the use of beating about the bush, wdiein 
I ece by your eyes you know wliat I mean ! 
From the yflnueiit 1 first saw you, I said to 
myself “She’s the one woman I have ever seen 
whom I feel iustiiiLtuely I could uoi’ship ioi* 
a lifetime.” Answer me ye-.. I’m no speaker. 
But I love you. Will } on take me ’ 

Nora twisted the tassel ot her parasol nervously 
between her finger and thumb for a few seconds ; 
then she lookeil back at bim full in the face wuth 
her pretty girlish open eyes, and answuu-ed with 
charming n.%.v t-' t as il he had merely askeil 

her W'lieth' I ii u l lak(* anotlier cup of tea: 
—‘Thank you, no, Mr Noel; I don’t lluuk 


Harry Noel smiled with amusement — in sjiite, 
of this curt and Miuple Kjeetioii — at the oddity 
of suih a reply to sudi a question. ‘Of course,’ 
he sanl, glamiiig down at lier jiri'tty lutle ii-t t 
to hide his contusion, ‘ I didn’t o\pect you to 
answer me l''s at once on so very short an 

rir.'i'i.t ;n “• ..i ours has been. 1 aclcnowleilgo 

• !; .1 *1 il’\ presumptuous in me to have 
dared to put you a question like that, wlien I 
know you can have seen so \ery litth in me 
to make me worth the honuih you’d be bestowing 
upon me.’ 

‘Ouito so,’ Nora murmured misi hievouslv, in 
a pavcntlicticnl undertone It wasn’t kiml ; I 
daresay it wasn't even buh-like; but then you 
see she was really, after all, only a bchool- 
girl. 

Harry paused, half abashed for a second at this 
very literal acceptance of his conventional e.\j)res- 
sion of self-depreciation. He haidly knew whetlier 
it W'as w'ortli wdiile continuing his suit in the 
face of such exceedingly outsjiokcn disconragi'- 
ineiit. Still, he had something to say, and ho 
determined to say it. He was really very much 
in love with Nora, and lie wasn’t going to lose 
Ills chance outright just lor the .sake of what 
might be nothing more than a pretty girr.«»^oj^i- 
voking coyness 

‘Yes,’ he went on quietly, w'ithout seeming’ 
to notice her little inturriiption, ‘ though you 
haven’t yet seen anything in me to care foi* 
I’m going to ask you, not whether you’ll give 
me any definite promise — it was foolish of mo * 
to expect one on so brief an acquaintance — but 
whether you’ll kindly bear in uund ^at I’ve 
told you I love you — yes, 1 said love ^u’ — for 
Nora bad dashed her little hand asid# impatiently 
at the w'ord. ‘And remember, I shall e^ill hope, 
until I see you again, you may yet in future 
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reconsider the question. — Don’t make me anji 
promise, Miss Dnpny ; ami don’t repeat the 
answer you’ve already {jfiven mo ; hut when you 
go to Trinidad, and are admired and courted as 
you needs ^nnst be, don’t wholly forget that some 
one in England once told you he loved you — 
loved you passionately.’ • 

• ‘I’m not likely to. forgot it, Mr Noel,’ Nora 
answered with malicious calinnesb ; ‘ because no- 
body ever proposed to me liefore, you know ; 
and one ’s sure not to forget one’s first oiler.’ 

‘ Miss Dupuy, you are making game of me ! 
It i»n’t right of you — it isn’t generous.’ 

!Norn» panted and looked at him again. ITe 
was dark, but very*baudsome. lie looked liand- 
eoHier still when ho bridled up a little. It was 
u«\'ery nice tiling to look lorward to being L-ady 
*Xoel. How all the other girls at school would j 
have just jumped at U ! JSiit no: he was tool 
(lark by half to meet lier fancy. *^110 couldn’t 
give him lb'* .sli:dife«t ('U' nl. ‘iMr Noel,’ 

she said, (..! m-.i, < o !( j.,,, i,,.,. , ^ith a little 

sigh of impatience, ‘ believe* me, 1 didn’t really 
mean to oll'end you. I — 1 like j'oii very mm b ; 
and I’m sure I’m very much dlatfcmed indeed 
by what \ou’ve just been kind enough to say to 
me. J know it’s a groat honour lor you to ask 
me to— to ask mo uliat you have asked me. IJiit 
--'you know, 1 don’t think ol you in that light, 

I \aetlv You will uiuh'rstand what J me.in avIicu 
r say I can’t even h'ave the (juestiou open. I — 

1 have notliiiig to reconsider.’ 

Harry wait(*d a moment in iiiteinal letleclion. 
He liked her all the better becimse she said vo 
to liim He was man ol the world enough to 
know' that ninety-nine girls out of a hundred 
■would ha\e jiiniped at once at such an eligible 
oiler. ‘In a few months,’ ho said cjuietiv, in an 
absti .letod fasliion, ‘I shall be r»aying a vi^iit out 
m ’I’rimdad.’ 

‘Oil, don’t, ])vav, don’t,’ Nora cried hastily. 

‘ It’ll be no use, Noel, no use in any tvay. 
I’\c (pnte made up my mind; and 1 never 
eli.mge it. Don’t eonie out to Trinidad, I beg 
of you.’ ® 

‘ I sec,’ Harry said, smiling a little bitterly. 
‘Some one^ ehc; has been beforehand with me 
ab'eady. No w’onder. I’m not at all snrprisi'd 
at liini. Ilosv could he possibly see you and 
help it’’ And he looked witli unini.stakable 
adninalion at Noiu’s lace, all the prettier now 
for i*s deep blushes. 

‘ No, Air Noel, Nora answered simply. ‘ There 
^ou aie mistaken. 'Tlicre’s nobody— absolutely 
nobody. . ve only just left school,* you know, 
ami 1 ’ve seen no one so far that I care for in 
any waiy ’ 

‘ In th.it case,’ Harry Noel said, in his decided 
m-' ^ ‘ the quest will still be worth pursuing. 

No matter what you say, Miss Dupuy, we shall 
iuei't again — before lou" — in TT*iTn'.i..a a 


‘At anyrate, then, you’ll remember that I 
gave you no encouragement, and that for me, 
at least, my answ'cr is final.’ 

‘I vdl remember, Aliss Dupuy — and I won’t 
believe it.’ 

That evening, as Alarian kissed Nora good-night 
in her ow'u bedroom at the Southampton hotel, 
fahe asked archly : ‘ Well, Nora, \vhat did you 
answ'cr him ’ ’ 

‘Ansiver avIio? what?’ Nora repeated hastily, 
trying to look as if she didn’t understand the 
siippx'csted anb'cedent of the iiersonal pronoun. 

‘Aly dear gill, it i*n’t the least use your 
oretending you don’t know' uhat 1 mean by it. 
l^saw' m your lace, Nora, when Edw’ard ami 
J c.iught you up, what it was Mr Noel liad 
been f-aying to you. And how did you arisw'cr 
him ^ Tell me, Nora ! ’ 

' 1 told liim no, Alarian, quite positively.’ 

• O Nora ' ’ 

‘Yo^, I 'lyin. 4*^'^ follow' me out , 

to Trinidad ; and I told him he really needn’t 
take the trouble, because in any case I coukl ' 
ne\er care lor him.’ 

‘O dear, I orn so sorry. You wicked girl! 
And, Nora, he’s such a. nice fellow too! and 
so dreadfully in love with you ! You ought to 
have tidceu him.’ 

‘Afy d(*.ir Alanan ! He’s so awfully black, 
you know. I ically believe he must positively 
be — be (oloiaal.* 


,, ^ ,, 'in. Trinidad. A youii" 

lady Aslio bas I'ust left sidiool has plenty of time 
slill to reconsider lier dt terininations.’ 

^ ‘ Air Noel ! Please, don’t ! It ’ll be quite 

useless.’ 

^ ‘ 1 must, Miss Dupuy ; I can’t help myself. 
You wilj^drav# mo {^fter you, even if 1 trictl to 
lire vent it. I believe I have had one real passion 
in my life, «Pnd that passion will act upon me 
like a mnunet on u needle fur ever after. I shall 
go to Trinidad.’ 


1 - 


OUR DOAIESTICATED OTTER. 

Onf- iine’day in curly autumn, while straying 
along the hanks of one of the sparkling Ifttle 
trout streams which appear to he at once the 
can've and the purpose of those lovely winding 
valleys so numerous in Northern Devon, our 
attention ivas drawn, by a faint distressed chirp- 
ing sound, to a small ilurk object stirring in the 
grass at some distance from the stream. AVe 
hurried to the spot, and there saw, to onr great 
surprise, wiiJ, muddy, and uneasily squirming at 
our feet, a baby otter ! Poor infant I how' came 
it iheiv? J5y w-luit concatenation of untoward 
cii’cumstance.s did the helpless innocent find itself 
in a position so foreign to the habits of its kind ? 
Its appearance under conditions so utterly at 
variance with our experience of the customs and 
manners of otter society, was so amazing, that 
W'o could scaicely believe our c'yes. However, 
there the little creature undoubtedly was ; ^nd 
congratulating ourselves on this uiilookcd-for and 
valuable addition to our homo menagerie — for 
these animals are rafe in Devon, and to light 
upon a young scion oT the race in evident 
need of a liome and education w'as quite a piece 
of good luck — the forlorn bantling w'as promptly 
deposited in a coat-pocket and proudly borne 
houicw'ard.s. 

Introduced to tlie family circle, ‘Tim’ — as he 
was after w'ards duly cliristcned — became at oncti 
the centre of domestic interest and unceasing 
care. To feed him was necessarily our first con- 
I sidcration. A feline or canine mother deprived 
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of her young was suggested as a suitable foster- 
mother ; but, unfortunately, no siudi animal was 
at hand, and meantime the creature must be 
fed. We therefore procured an ordinary infant’s 
feeding-bottle, and filling it with lukewarm cow’s 
milk, essayed thus to make good the absence 
of mamma-otter. At first the little stranger 
absolutely declined even to consider this arrangi*- 
incnt, and in consequence pined somewhat ; but 
in the end the pangs of hunger wrought a change 
in his feelings, and after several energetic though 
unscientific attempts he overcame the difficulties 
of his new feeding apparatus, and was soon 
vigorously sucking. For a time, all went well 
Tim, with commendable regulaiity, alternatery 
filled himself with milk and slept peacefully in 
his ba.sket of sweet hay. But at the close of the 
second day, a change came ovt'r our iiitcrc'.ling 
charge ; he was restless and uneasy cluiing the 
night, and in the morning, reluseil To‘'feed, .and 
appeal'd to be suffering pain. Finally, his respi- 
ration became laboure<l .and difllcult, and for a 
whole day and night our hopes of n-aiing him 
were at tlie lowest ehh. But at the cud of th.at 
time, to our great satisfaction, the distressing 
symptoms began to abate, and in a few hours 
ha<l disappeared, and tlie coni alc-^cent returiK'd 
con (mow to liis bottle. Believing his attack 
was attnhutahle to over-feeding, wo henecfoitli 
diluted the cow’s milk uith -warm water, and 
removv'd his bottle at the first sign of appioudi- 
ing ‘.iticty, nor did we .again administer it until 
liisjlemaiids for sustenance herame vociferous and 
imperative. On this system we were suceessfnl 
in roaring him in the face of many prophecies 
of.failuro. 

At this early stage of liis existence, being 
exhibited to admiring friemh, he crawled labo- 
riously and flatly about on the carpet, ivitli a 
decided preference for backward motion ; hut 
if he encountered a perpendicular sin face, such 
as tbo sides of his hamper or a trouser-leg, lie 
would, vith the aid of his claw.s, climb up it 
with con.sidcrahlc agility. lie distinctly shf»wed 
a love of warmth, and gave us to uiiderbtand 
th.at he approfiated carc-.-c'?, by nestling down 
in feminine laps, and ceasing his plaintive cry | 
while our hands were about him. C)n awakening i 
from sleep, he would begin, as do ducklings and ' 
chickens, with a gentle reminder of his existence 
and requirements. If no notice were taken of 
this, the note — Avhieli was something between 
the magnified chirp of a ehitken and the very 
earliest bark of a puppy — would steadily increase 
in pfiwer and insistence, until it became an 
absolute clamour. When his bottle was given 
to him, he would seize on the leather teat and 
tug at it, and plunge about with a violeme and 
impatience which defeated it.s own end, and woe 
to the unwary or awkward fingers which came 
in the way of the tiny fine white teeth at this 
moment ! 

Obstacles overcome and success attained, Tim 
fief tied down to steady sober enjoyment; the 
webbed paws were alternately spread and closed 

l,like a cat’s when thorouglily content, and the 
kail curled and uiicurleil and ivagged to and fro, 
as doe.s a lamb’s when happily feeding. After 
ilio lap.se of a few days, our new pet showed 
decided signs of intidjigence and a sense of fun : 
be would run round alter one’s finger in a 
clunjsy-lively way, and a jocular poke in the 
ribs would rouse him to an .awkwardly playful 
attempt to nm/o tlie offending digit. In loss 
than three weeks he knew liis name, and scuttled 
across the room when called, followed us about 
the ganlen, and endeavoured to establish friendly 
relations with u ])ct wild r.ibhit, which was 
furiously jealous of tbo new f.a^ounlq, and 
administered sly scratclies, .and ‘ hustled ' him 
on evc]‘y possible oeeasioii. 

About this lime, lu' also acquired a ehiuming 
habit of beginning, the moment the sun i'o-»e, a, 
elamonr wliich deprived half the household of 
furtlier sleep, ^iind wliich was only to be quieli'd 
by his being ualcn into some one’s bi'il. wb-iv he 
would at oiiee ‘snuggle’ donn and lu motionless 
for hours At fir>t avo iv-i led tin"' jinpoil unity 
on the part of 'run, pailly btM'!ni.sc .lu otter k not 
ex.adly tin' amm.il one would select as a bed- 
fellow, and p.aitly becauM* w<* e(>uld not tlmik 
it a dcsiiahle or wboleMune hal)it for the* c leature 
itself. But Master 'liiii ua-. too mindi for us. ‘ If 
you won’t let me shep Avith you, you sh.an’t ■^leep 
at all’’ he det hired in unmi.''t.dcable langu.vg*-, 
and by dmt of fetlkiiig fo hi,s jioint he c.iriK’d 
it 

At the end of f'l* fust monlh ofbi^ (ivih.‘'ed| 
life, SOUK' om- gaie biin a .sera]) of raw neat; 
and .after that, though lie ale br"!ul and milk 
very conlentcdly bduieu time", be unde lU’ 
undei.sfand that lu-. eon titutiou lujnunl Ibe 
supiioit of aiinnal fofid, and was iieiev satid’a.l 
without Im daily laliou ol iiinooked lli', 1>. Vi li, 
strange to say, he .seemed to ]U'ef(r rooked. 
When Ave were seated at inc.ds, a h.iud In Id doun 
would bring 'fim quickly to oin ndi with an 
eager look 111 the small yciiow (ve'-; hi.i cold 
no-.e sniffed at one’s fingers with lajud cfii'.-ing 
ami unclosing of the cunoiNly formcal nostiils ; 
the sofllj’ luired head Mould I'C tlirinst into the 
palm in seardi of the ex])(cted dainty inorsel 

If none Mere to he fonml, his tom])cr Muiuld he 
sadly ruffled, sometimes to the (‘xtciit of indicting 
with his teeth a shai]) reminder th.it not i‘\en 
an otter’fi feelings should be trilli'd with ' 

As he groM' oldei’, lu- deA’eloped an ani.ounfc 
of intelligence .senreely to he expected from the 
Bmall brain <-ont.ained in the flat and Boun'M’hat 
.snake-like lio.id ; he slmwed decided pnderenees 
for some meiuhers of the family over otlier-s ; if 
permitted, he Mould follow every wheie .at our j 
heels like a dog, and played Mdt^i the children 
after the manner of one, hiit M’ith d 

1 springs and jumps that put u.s m mi ml rif* a 
particulaily ungiuceful lamb. He occasionally 
made quite energetic assaults on the ankles of 
some of the ladie.s of the family ; and if he pejt 
eeived that the oM'iier of unprotected ankles Avent 
in fear of him, slioAved a malicious plc.isure in* 
renoAving the attack at every favourable oppor- 
tunity. * 

When the children Avent tor a coimtr^ ramble, 
Tim frequently accompanied thcii^ taking the 
greatest delight in these Mcur.sions. Avould 

be carried until beyond danger from wandering 

> 
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dogs, und llicn being set at liberty, the fun \vou|l 
begin. Muster Tiin, all eagerness, trotting oU 
berore in seureli of interesting facts, the chil- 
dren biho advanlage of a inonient when all his 
faculties are engaged witli some novelty attrac- 
tive to th^ otter mind, to vanish through a neigh- 
bouring gate or behind a haystaelc. The unusual 
qmet soon arouses /I’lm’s susjiicions ; he *looks 
* round, ainl finds himself alone. The situation, 
from its strangeness, is appalling to him ; he 
utters a shriek of tlespair, and scurries back as 
fast as his legs can lake him, squeaking loudly all 
the time. If he should chance, in his fright, to 
pass by tb«. hiding-place of his young protectors 
witho^it discoverii*f^ them, great is their delight. 
C)ne littli* face after another peers out and 
yatehes, with mischievous glee, poor Tim’s plump 
^ and anxious form trundling along as fast as is 
possible to it in tlie wrong direction ! But voiy 
soon the humour of the bitiiatioii is too nimb 
for some young sjnril, and a siif^itlieivd J.uigli 
or .1 half-.sii]ipresscd giggle reaches the tiny sharp 
ears, and 1'im quickly turns, and with another 
shriek ol mingled satisfaction and indignation, 
gives (It.ee to liM playful toriueiilors. Once 
arrivi d in the ojion meadous, where tins no\el 
game of hule-iiud-seek is not possible, it is 
’J’lm’s 1 Ill'll. Still, he follows obediently enough, 
frisking and gviml«)hn;i; lu the fr<>sli soft grass, 
uiilil one of the innumeiMhle small sticums is 
a]>p!'oa( hed As soon as he e.vtches si<ght of the 
ua!<r, he is off. At a rapid trot lie liuiries to 
the hntik, and isiLli swift and uoi-eh"'S «!.ii't, iii 
a (ia-li he has ih'ajipeaied in the current, and m 
aiiotlu'i' re.qipeared some yaids away. Holling 
ovei, tiinimg, twisting, duing, lie revels in Ins 
cold haLli, and it lo sometniKS a matler i»t no 
Miiall ddli iihv to get him out of the water. A 
cordon ol i liil<lreii is formed — the tuo highest i 
uith hale feet and leg-, to cut off his retreat up 
and down stream--^ huh, gi.idually i-losing iii 
on him, seizes him at last; and reluctantly he i.-, 
compolled to dry •himself in the gras' jiiejiara- 
fory to nliirniiig to the forms and ceremonies of 
civilised hie. 
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niArTKii VI. ' 

‘ HoAV do you feel now, Margaret ? ’ 

‘Nearly over, Miss Nelly. I shall die with 
the morning.’ 

A AVeek later, and the patient had got gradu- 
ally worse. The constant exposure, the hard 
life, and the weeks of semi-starvation, had told 
it'j^ Uile ou the Aveak AA’oiiianly frame. The 
e.vpomre in the rain and cold on that eAnuitful 
night had hastened on the consumption which 
had long settled in the delicate chest. All signs 
* of mental exhaustion had passed aAA'ay, and tlic 
calm hopeful waiting frame of mind had suc- 
ceeded. She was Avaitiiig for death ; not Avith 
any feeling of terror, hut with hopefulness and 
expects#fion. • • 

Up to tl^c presen./, Eleanor had not the heart 
to ask ^or any memento or remembrance of the 
old life ; hut had nursed her patient Avith an 


uncea.sing watchful care, Avliich only a true 
woman is capable of. All that day she had sat 
beside the bed, ncA’^er nioAung, but noting, as 
hour after lumr passed steadily away, the gr.idual 
change from feA'eri.sli re,stlefc.snoss to quiet content, 
never speaking, or causing her patient to speak, 
though she was longing for sonic Avord or 
sign. 

‘You have been very good to me, Miss Nelly. 
Hail it not been for you, where should I have 
been now ! ’ 

‘ Hush, Margaret ; don’t speak like that. Re- 
member, everything is forgiven noAV, Where 
there is great temptation, there is much for- 
giveness.’ * 

‘T hope so, miss — I hoiic «o. Some day, we 
ftliall all knoAV.’ 

‘ Don’t try to talk too much.’ 

For a Avliile she lay back, her face, with its 
bright hectic flush, marked out m painful con- 
trast to the Avhite pilloAV. Eleanor Aiaitched her 
AA itli a look of infinite pity and tenderness. The 
distant hum of busy Holborn came Avith dull 
force into thi* room, and the heavy ram heat upon 
the AvuidoAVs like a mournful dirge. The little 
Ainorican clock on the mantel-shelf was the only 
sound, save tlie dry pain\il cough, Avhich ever 
and anon proceeded from the dying woman’s lips. 
The night sped on ; tlpt sullen roar of the <lis- 
tant traffic grew less and less ; the wind dropped, 
and the girl’s hard breathing could he heard 
painfully and distinctly. Presently, a change 
came oA-er her face* — a kind of bright, almost 
unearth 1 y m ted 1 igence. 

‘ Are you in any iiain, Madge ?’ Eleanor asked 
with pitving air. 

‘lloAVinuch lighter it is'’ said thodjing girl. 
‘My hea<l is quite i lear noAV, miss, and al^ the 
pain has gone. - Miss Nelly, I have hi'en dream- 
ing of the old home. Do you remember how avo 
used to sit 1).> the ohl fountain undiw the Aveeping- 
adi, and Avoiider Avhat our fortunes would be { I 
little thought it AA'ould come to this. — Tell me, 
niiss, are you in in Avant?’ 

‘Not exactly, !Madgc ; but the struggle is hard 
soiru'timo.s.’ 

‘ 1 thouglit so,’ the dying girl continued. ‘ I 
AA’ould ha\c helped you after bhe came ; htit you 
know the puAAcr she had over your poor uncle, 
a ptJAA'cr that increased daily. She used to 
frighten me. I tiemhle now when I think of 
her.’ 

‘Don’t think of her,’ said Eleanor soothingly, 

‘ Try and rt'st a little, and not talk. It cannot be 
good for you.’ 

The sufferer .^iniled paiiilully, and a terrible 
fit of coughing shook her franu'. WlietjL she 
recovered, she continued : ‘ It is no use, Miss 
Nelly : all the rest and all your kind nursing 
cannot sav^e me noit. 1 used to Avoiider, when 
you left Eastwood .so sflddenly, Avhy you did not 
take me ; but noAv 1 knoAv it is all luc the best. 
Until the A^ery last, 1 stayed iii the house.’ 

‘And did not my uncle give you any message, 
any letter for me V askocl Eleanor, Avith an 
eagerne.s8 she coiiM not conceal. 

*I am coining to that. The day lie died, I.AA^as 
ill his room, fur she Avas away, and he asked me 
it I ever heard from you. 1 kncAV you had 
written letters to him which he never got ; and 
so I told him. Then he gave me a paper for 
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you, whicTi ho made me swear to deliver to you 
uy my own hand ; and I promised to find you. 
You kAow how I found you,’ she continued 
brokenly, burying her face in her hands. 

‘ Doi/t think of that now, Margaret,’ said 
Eleanor, taking one wasted hand in her own. 
‘ That is piust and forgiven.’ 

‘ I hopi‘ so, miss. Please, bring me tluit dres^., 
and I will discharge my trust befojv it is too 
late. Take a pair of scissors and unpick the 
seams inside the bosom on tlie left side.’ 

The speaker watclied Eleanor witli feverish 
impatience, whilst, with trembling fingers, she 
followed the instruct, lons^ Not until she had 
drawn out a flat jiarcel, n raiipcd securely in oiled 


jiiper, did the look of impatience transform to an 
£»r of relief. 

‘ Yes, that is it,’ said ISfargarct, as Eleanor tore 
off the covering. ‘1 have seen the letter, and 
have a strange feeling t^iat it contains some secret, 
it is so vague and rambling, and thefee dotted 
lines ^cross it are so strange. Your uncle was 

so terribly in earnest, that I cannot but thiftk , 
the paper has some hidden meaning. Please, 
read it to me. Perhaps I can make suincthing 
ol it.’ 

‘ It certainly does impr'.nr strange,’ observed 
Eleanor, Avith > ;j*pie- ■ I i \i-i!i iiieiit 

’I’urning towards the light, Eleartor as 

follows : *■ 


CfiAJl 

Tai./ 1U’'u/^ J <Ox\c& /JCiy/ a^jy^’u^fPcKC?^ 

'i7joi€//i£j 'fZC7 cJ 7 'lC t/ 

Ccyt^tZ^K i CT^/c C c/qc^ ^ 'flu? Y/lC Yy'iy?y )u 1 

/ I \ 7 f f • I 7 

floArC '^(tY/l '/'Wi /7tC Cl 7) /JUj ^cci ! 

\/itY ciC'tYx'U^uf '/t£./LnJ eYcCC^ yuY /ktYc/ i^tntx ?’i-C , | 

l/'jl'i / y'_ , ; * , ' , y J\ "’/‘v'i 

/liroJ a^i/ ij t Vi/p t/ ^Yce -YCi-UiY (*,/ Vui-lV^ 

c<rtcYt.( ~7V yy^Y \ 

cVt^JiAMiY ivfZtfui , J Yw IycY'\ 

V'lC ffLciitCt'-y ^ cY^Zyp\V(^yOK/:/ /it/A^ui <7 d'i.Yc.j 

^/l/V^ViL / \^ yitArvi'i^ YYVucix, %y cYp^i ceVdi^ 

^'TjCuM^jxa lYiayt^ £-# 'tV.K.'YYC-'L- , |i/ 


The paper was half a sheet of ordinary fools- 
cap, and the word.s ivcre written witliout a single 
break or margin. It wa.s divideil perpendicu- 
larly ,by five dotted lines, and by four lines 
horizontally, and di.^played nothing to the casual 
eye but an ordinary letter in a feeble liand- 
wi iting. 

The tiny threads of falte had begun to gather. 
All yet was dark and misty ; hut in the gloom, 
laint and transient, was one binall ray of light. 

Eleanor gazed at the jiaper abstractedly f^or a 
few moinerits, vaguely tiying to find some hidden 
clue to the niyetery. 

‘You must take care of that paper, Miss Nelly. 
Something tells me it contain, s a secret.’ 

‘And have you been searching l^or me two long 
yeiirs, for the sole purpose of giving me tliis ? * i 
Eleanor asked. i e o 


‘Ye-s, iiii.-s,’ the sufh'rer rejdied simply. ‘I pro- 
mised, }ou know. Indeed, I could not look at 
your uncle and break a vow like nunc*,’ 

‘And you came to London on puipose?’ 

‘Yes. No one knew where I was gone. I 
have no friends that I remember, and so lu;jVV^ 
to Loinlon. It is an old tale, miss, Tiying day 
by day to get employment, and as regularly fail- 
ing. I have tried many things the last two bitter 
years. I have existed — I cannot call it living — • 
in tlie vi]e.st parts of London, and tried to keep 
iu\self by my needle ; but that only means dying 
by iucJie.s, • God alone knows the struggle it is for 
a friendle‘-s woman here to keep hopcst imd vir- 
tuous. Tlie temptation is awful ; and as i have 
been so sorely tried, I hope it will c^uiit in my 
favour hereaftej’. 1 have sften sights tjiat the 
wealthy world knows nothing of. I have lived 
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where a wcll-rlressed man oi‘ woman dare not Bell 
ioot. Oh, tlie wealth and the misery of this place” 
thev call London ! ’ . „ 

‘lA-iid y(ni have suffcml like tlim for me?’ 
Eleanor saitl, the tears iy)w streaming down 
her face. * ‘You have ffone through all this 
simply for my sake? l)o you know, Madge, 
what a thoroughly .good woman you rSally 

I ai (' '( ’ 

' mi'JS?’ the dying girl exclaimed insurpiise, 

‘How can 1 possibly be that, -when you know 
what you do of me ! O no ; 1 am a miserable 
sinner by the side of yon. Do you think, Miss 
Nelly ,^1 'shail be forgiven 

‘J (To n(»t double it,’ said Eleanor softly; ‘I 
capiiot doubt it. How many in your situation 
cyuld have withstootl your temptation?’ 

, ‘ I am so glad you tliiiik so, miss ; it is com- 

fort to me to hear you say that. You w'cre 
alwajs so goo<l to me,’ she coutiimed grtitefully. 

* Do you know, Miss N<dly dear,* u lieiiever I 
thought of death, 1 always pictured you as being 
by my side ?’ 

* ‘ 1 )o you feel any pain or restlessness now, 
M.tigaret?’ 

‘No, miss; thank you. T feel quite peaceful 
and (Out(‘iited. I have done my task, though it 
has been a hard one at times. 1 don’t think 
1 could have K'Sted in iiiy grave if I had not 
seen vou.--Lilt me up a little lugliei, please, and 
eoni" a little closer. 1 ( an scarcely see you now. 
My e\es are quite, mistv. I wonder if all d>ing 

K ‘ople think about tlieir younger days, Miss 
eliv ^ I ilo. 1 can see it all di.stiiKtIy : the 
old bioki-u fountain under the tree, where we 
U',e<l to felt and talk about the days to come; 
and how h.ipiiy we all wire there before she 
Clime "ihuu niiide was a difierent man then, 
vxlieii he sat with us and listened to your sing- 
ing hymns. Sing me one of the old hymns 
now, please’ 

In a sulidued ke}, Elounor siuv^ Abide with 
the li,. timer movdii^liei jiallid lijis to the words. 
I'lesenlly, the singer finished, and the d^mg girl 
lay nuiet for a moment. 

‘jMnde with me. TTow sw’eet it sounds! 
“.Swift to its close ebbs out life’s litth* dav.” 

I am glad you chose my favourite hymn, Misi, 
Nelly J shall die repeating tliese words : “"I'hc 
darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide ” Now' 
it IS ihiikar still ; but I can feel vour hand in 
mn*e, .111(1 I am safe. J did not think death w'as 
80 blessed and iicaccful as tliis. I am going, going 
- flo.ding aw'ay.’ 

‘ jM.irg.vrct, speak to me t ’ 

‘.lust one word more. How' light it is getting ! 
T'l it morning ? I can see. 1 think I am loi^iven. 

T feel better, better I quite forgiven. Liglit, light, 

1 ^^irWvei vwhere, 1 can see at last.’ 

It was all over. The weaiy aching heart W'as 
■ at rest. Only a woman, done to death in the 
flower of youth by starv'ation and exposure ; but 
•not before her task was done, her work accom- 
plished. No lofty ambition to stir her pulses, 
no great goal to point to for its end. Only a 
woman, who had given her life to carry out a 
dying Jfust fboidy .i woman, who had preserved 
virtue and honest;^ amid the direst temptation. 
What an %pitaph tor a gravestone ! A eulogy 
that ncfds no glitkfiiig marble to point the way 
up to the Great Wliite Throne. 


Mr Carver sat in his private office a few days 
later, with Margaret’s legacy before him. A 
hundred times he had turned the paper over. 
He had held it to the light ; he had looked at 
it upside dow'n, and he had looked at it side- 
ways and longways ; in fact, every way that his 
ingenuity could devise. He had even held it to 
the flic, ill faint hopes of sympathetic ink ; but 
his labour had met w'itli no reward. The secret 
was not discovered. 

The astute legal gentleman consulted his diary, 
w'heie he had carol ully •noted down all the facts 
of the extraordinary case ; and the more he studied 
the matter, the more convinced he became that 
there was a mystery concealed somewhere ; and, 
moreover, that the key was in his liands, only, 
unfortunately, the key was a complicated one. 
Indeed, to such absurd lengths had ho gone in 
Ihe matter,, that Edgar Allan Poe’s romance.? of 
The Gold Buy ami 2'lie Piu lovned Letter lay before 
him, and his study of those ingenious narratives 
had permeated his brain to such an extent lately, 
that he hud begun to discover mystery in every- 
thing. The tail's of the American genius con- 
vinced him that the solutimi was a simple one 
— provokiugly simple, only, like all simple things, 
the haide.st of attainment. He was quite .aware 
of the methodical habits of his late client, Mr 
Moiton, and felt that .•’uch a man could not 
have written such a letter, oven on his dying 
bed, unless he had a powerful motive in so 
doing. Despite the uneasy consciousness that 
the affair was a ludicrous one to engage the 
attention'’ of a sober business man like himself, 
he could not sliake off the fascination which held 
him. 

‘Pretty sort of thing this for a man at my 
time of life to get mixed up in,’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘What would the profession say if they 
knew' Jlichard Carver had taken to read detective 
romaiK'CS in busllle^s hour.-j ? I shall find myself 
writing poetiy some day, if I don’t take care, 
and coming to the office in a billy-cock hat and 
turn-down collar. I feel like the heavy father 
in the transpontine drama ; but when I look in 
that gill’s eyes, 1 feel fit for any lunacy. Pshaw ! 

— 1 J.itcs ! ’ 

Mr Bates entered the apartment at his superior’.? 
bidding. ‘Well, sir?’ he said. The estimable 
Bates was a man of lew words. 

‘1 can not make this tiling out,’ exclaimed 
Mr (’arver, rubbing his head in irritating jier- 
plexity. ‘The more I look at it the worse it 
seems. Yet 1 am convinced ’ 

‘ That there is some mystery about it ! ’ 

‘Precisely what I w’as going to remark. Now, 
Bate.s, we must— w-e really mii.-it-~unravel this 
complication. I feel «onvinceil that there is 
something hidden here.* You must lend me your 
aid in the matter. There is a lot at .stake. For 
instance, if’ 

‘Wo get it out properly, I get iny partnership ; 
if not, 1 shall liave to — w histle for it, sir ! ’ 

‘ You are a very w'ondeiful fellow, Bates — very. 
Tliat is precisely' wdiat 1 was going to say,’ ’Mr 
Carver exclaimed admiringly. *Now', I have 
been reading a book — a standard work, I may 
say.’ { 
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‘ Williams’s Executors, sir, or 9 ’ 

‘No,’ said ]\tr Carver i-hortly, and not witlmui 
some (tuifusiou ; ‘ it is not tlmt admirable volume ' 
—it IS, ill fact, a— a romance.’ I 

]\rr Bates couylied dryly, but respectfully, | 
bcliiud Ills liaml. ‘I beg your pardon, sir; I 
don’t quite understand. l)o you mean you have i 
been reading a — novel 9 ’ 

‘Well, not exactly,’ replied Mr Carver blu'^li- 
ing faintly. ‘ It is, aa I have said, a romance — 
a i'oiiiance,’ he continued with an emphasis upon 
tlie substantive, to mark the ditlerenee }>ct\\t‘en 
that and an ordinary work of fiction. ‘Tt is a 
book treating upon hidden things, and explaining, 
in a light and pleasant ’(^ay, the method of logi- 
cally working out a prolilem by common-sense. 
Now, for instance, in tlie passagi* 1 liavc marked, 
an allusion is made, by way of example. — Did 
you ever — hn, ha ! play at nmiblcs, Baten'i’ 

‘ Well, sir, many years ago, J might have 
indulged in that little amusement,’ Mr B.iti's 
admitted with professional caution; •hut ri'.dlv, 
sir, it is such a long time ago, that I haully 
remenihor.’ 

‘Very good, Dabs. Now, in the conrsi* of 
your experience iijioii the suhjett of marbles, do 
you over remember playing u game called “Odd 
and Even '* ’ 

Bales lonki'd at bis principal in ntter aniaze- 
nient, and ^Ir Carver, catching the expres.iun of 
his lace, burst into a hearty langh, faintly cfdioed 
by the bewildered clerk. The notion ” of l\\ o 
gray-headed men solemnly discussing a game ol 
marbles in bnsim’ss honrs, suddenly stiuck him 
as bi'ing x>ivrticularl)' ludicrous. 

‘Weil, sir,’ Bates said with a l(K»k ol relief, 
‘I don’t renieiuher the fascinating aibusenicnt 
you** speak of, and T was wondering vvliat it 
could po.ssihly have to do with tin' case in 
point.’ 

‘ Well, T won’t go into it non ; but if you 
slionld like to read it for your'-el/, there it is,’ 
said Mr Carver, pushing over the yellow-hoimd 
volume to his subordinate. 

Mr Bab'.s eyed the vidume suspuionsly, and 
touched it gingerly with his forelinger. ‘As a 
matter of prolos'.ional duty, sir, if joti desire 
it, I will read the matter yon refer to ; but if 
it is a question of recreation, tbon, bii, with your 
permis.sion, 1 would rather not.’ 

‘That is a hint for me, 1 Rnpi>o-,r>, .s.aid 

Mr Carver with imuh good-humour, ‘not to 
occupy my time with frii’-olons literature,’ 

‘Well, sir, I do not con-ider lhe.se the sort 
of books for a place on a bolicitor’.s table ; but 
I suppose you know best.’ 

‘1, don’t think such a thing has happened 
before, Bates,’ Mr Carv'er answered willi liumdity. 
‘You see, this is an cxccpiional case, and 1 take 
great interest in the partie.s ’ 

‘Well, there is fcoiuertiing in that,’ said Mr 
B.ite.s severely, ‘so I suppose we must admit it 
on this occasion. — But don’t you think, sir, there 
IS some way of getting to the bottom of thi.s 
affair, without Avasting valuable tune on such 
btuft as that!’ and be pointed contcmptuouBly 
at Uie book before, bini. 

‘Perhaps so, Bates — peihap.s so. I think the 
best thing we can do is to consult an expert. 
Not a man who versed in Avritings, but one i 
of thos;.- cle\HT gentlemen who make a study | 


f ciphers. Eor all Ave know, thei’e may bo a 
ommon form of cipher in thib paper.’ 

‘That IS my opinion, bir. Depend upon it, 
marbles luiA'c nothing to do Avith this mystery.’ 

‘Mr Seaton wi^hes^to see you, sir,’ said a clerk 
at this moment. • 

‘Indeed! Ask him to come in,— Good-morn- 
ing,*my dear sir,’ as Seaton entered. ‘ We hiiA'e^ 
jubt hei'u dibcus.siiig your little afliiir, Bates and 
1 ; but AA'c can ni.ikc nothing of it — po.sitiAi'ly 
nothing.’ 

‘No ; I suppose not,’ Edgar replied lightly. ‘ I, 
for my part, cannot understand your making so 
much of a common scrap of paper, ftepeij^l upon 
it, the ])reciuus doeuiiient i»only an onlinary 
valedictory letter alter all. H’like my advic^; — ■ 
throAV it in tlie fire, and think no moi-e abo^it 

ik’ _ , . s 

‘Certainly not, bir,’ '\ri“ (Urver rejilied indig- 
nantly. ‘ T d«n’t for one momemt heliCAa^ it to 
he anything ^mt an uu portal it cipher. — Wlnt are 
you bimiing at ?’ 

Edg.ar h.id caught fight oi the yell' >' ^>1111110 
on the table, and could not rcpivs-, a smile, 
‘Him* you lOiid tluw' l ties?’ hi> s.ik] 

‘Veb, 1 have; and they are pai thuilaily inte- 
resting ’ ' 

‘Tlicu I Avon’t say anv more/ Eihriir replied. 
‘When a m.an ia fre h from these roniama he 
IS im apablc ol regarding on I in ai’y life for .1 time. 
But tlie disease cures itself. In the (oni"' of 
a iimnth or so, you Avill begin to ior-'ei the‘-o 
coniplieation'^, and piohahl_v bum that j.ital^ 
paper.’ 

‘1 intend to do nothing of the soit ; T am 
going to submit it to an expert tliib afternoon, 
and g(t his opinion.’ 

‘Ves, And he AVill keep it for a fmliiedit, 
after reading it over once, and tlii'ii \ou will 
get an elaborate report, eoxas'ing .■•ome slus ts of 
paper, slating that it is an ordinary letter. Who 
was the enemy avIio lent you J’la'’,-. uorks ^ ’ 

*1 read those books befifiv you Av<ie I'oi'n, 
young man; and I may tell }(m — apait Iroiu 
them -that f am fully convince d llint there is 
a mystery sonieAvliere, ’Pon my Avoril, you take 
the matter very coolly, considering all tilings. 
But let us put aside, the niAstery lor a time, 
and tell me Romcthiiig of youiNell,’ 

‘I am looking nj) now, thauk.s to you and 
Felix/ Edgar replied giatcfully. ‘1 liave an 
apj»ointinent at la.st.’ ^ 

‘I am sure 1 am heartily glad to hear it. 
What is it’’ 

‘It AAMS the doing of Felix, of cour.se. Tlio 
editor of Mayfair Avas rather taken by my 
descriptive style m a paper which Felix showed 
liiin, and made me an ofl'er of doing tlie pnneipal 
continental gamhling-liouscs in Jjondon.’ 

‘Uni,’ said Mr Carver doubtfully. ‘And tlie 
pay V * 

‘Is particularly good, besides Avhich, I haA*c 
the entree ol these places — the golden key, you* 
know.’ 

‘Have you told your wife about it?’ 

‘Well, not altogether ; she might imagine it 
was dangerous for me. She know^^ "'hat 

I am doing ; but I must nbt frighten Jier. I 
have had two nights of it, and^ apa^:t from the 
excitement and the heat, ft is ccrtuiply not 
daugerous.* ( 
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‘ I ain of that,’ said Mr Carver ; ‘ anjj 

am heartily pleased to hoar of your success- - 
providing it lasts.' 

*Oh, it is sure to last, for I have hundreds 
of places to go to. To-niglit 1 am going to a 
foreign ptece m Leicester* Square. I go about 
midnight, and think I may gimerally be able to 
get home about two. I have to go mlone 
* always.' 

‘Wi‘ll, I hope now you have started, you 
will continue as well,' Mr Carver said heartily ; 
*at anyrate, you can eontinne until 1 unravel 
tlic luyslerv, and place you in x'o&session of your 
fortune. Xjaitil then, it will do very well.’ 

‘I •'am not gojfig to count on that,’ Edgar 
replied ; ‘and if it is a fadurc, I shall not be 
so disappointed as you, I fancy.’ 


It wanled a few minutes to •levcu o’eloek, 
tbe Panic niglit wlien Soatori turned into Jjong 
Acre oil his peeidiar biiPiues'^. A sharp walk 
poon brought him lo the Alhambra, whence 
the ])( opli> were ])()uring out into the sipiare. 

'J'urmiig do\\ii Street, he soon reached has 

dc .tniaiioii — a long iiairow linn‘<e, in total dark- 
lies', — a .sombre (ontuist to the neighbouring 
building 1 , whiih were mO'tly a bhi/>e ol light, 
anil liU'y with the occupations of life. A quiet 
double' iM]) lor ^ome time produceil no iiiipies- 
sioii ; and juit as he liad stood n]>on the ditor- 
step long enoiiidi to acquire' ( etp-'ider.ible impa- 
tience, a .slnliiig p.iui'l m tlu' eloor was xiiuhed 
back, and a la- e, in tlie elim gas-liglit, wa-^t 
obtruded. A .’■Imit but somewhat enigmatical 
eonver‘'ation (‘U^ue'd, at the end of which the 
door was gruelgmgly ope'iied, and Edgar fenmd 
hiiU'ielf in bbic’lc daikiu"",, 'J'lie truculent at- 
te'ud.int having barricaded the exit, gave a 
])ecnliar' whistle, and iminediately the liglit 
lu the bull wis turned up. It was a pe-r- 
fectlv h.ii'es ])liico f but the eurpet uiiderleiot was 
jI the' heaviest texture', anel apparciiUv — as an 
•iNM'a prec.uUion — had been eoveied with india- 
rubber matting, .so that tlie iootste'ps wire ]jer- 
b'ttly de'ade'ued ; lude'e'il, not the slightest luot- 
fji.ll could be lu'ard. Kollownig his guide in the 
eliree'tiori of the rear of the liou.se, aud n.sceud- 
iiig a sheirt flight of steps, Edgar was thru.st 
uiiceremoiiiously into a dark room, the door 
ol^whieh was imineedintcly closed behind him 
ami locked. I’\)r a lew pecoud.s, Edgar stood 
quite at a loss to uuderstaml his position, till 
the peculiar whistle wius again rejieated, ami 
immediately, as if hy magic, the room was hril- 
liautly lighted. When Edgar reeovereel from 
the glare, he lookeel curiously aromiel. It was 
^bji’ge room, without xvdnd’ow's, save a long 
^y light, and furnished with an evident aim at 
culture ; but tbougli tbe furniture was hand- 
some, it was too gaudy to please a tasteful eye, 

I Tlie prmci])al eomponent parts consisted of glass 
gilt and crimson velvet ; quite the sort of ajiart- 
ment that the hoy-hero discovei's, when he is 
led with dauntless mien and defiant eye into the 
presence o^ the Pirate king ; and indeed some 
of tlu^ faces of tlfc men .seated around the green 
board would have done perfectly well for that 
blood thiivsTy favouiite of our juvenile fiction. 

ThiTc were some thirty men in the room, two- 


thirds of them playing rouge-et-noir ; nor did 
they cease their rapt attention to the game for 
one moment to surv-^ey the new-comer, that office 
being perfectly filled by the Argus-eyed pro- 
prietor, wlio WHS moving unceasingly about tlie 
room. ‘Will you play, sare P he said insinu- 
atingly lo Edgar, who was leisurely surv'eying 
the group and making little mental notes for liis 
guidance. 

‘ Thanks ! Pre.sentlj’^, when I have finished my 
cigar,’ he I'eplied. 

‘Ver good, sare, ver good. Will not m’hieii 
take some rclreshment — a belle champein or 
eau-de-vie 

‘Anything,’ Edgar u'oplied carele.s.sly, .as the 
polite proprietor proceeded to get the desired 
jcefreshmcnt. 

For a lew minutes, Edgar sat watching his 
iiicongruoui conqianion.s, ns he drank sp.'inngly 
of the chanqiagne helbie him. The gathering wa.s 
of the n.'-nal run of .such jilace.s, mostly foreigncr.s, 
as befitted the ueighbouihood, and not particu- 
larly de-jrable /oreigner.s at that. On the green 
table the .stakes were apparently .small, for Edgar 
could see nothing but silv'er, witli b(»ro and there 
a piece of gold. At a sm.dler table four men 
were jdayiug the game called poker for small 
stakes ; but what pailicmaily interested Edgar 
was a young man deep in the lasiination of ecartd 
with a man xvlio to him was evidently a stranger. 
The younger imui— quite a buy, in fact — was 
losing heavily, and tlio moni'y on llie table here 
was gold alone, with sonu' bank-note.s. Directly 
Edgar saw the older man, vs ho was winning 
steadily, h*' knew him at once ; only two nights 
before he liad si'i'ii him in a gambliug-hon.so at 
the We-t End jdaying tlie same game, with the 
lamc result. Standing bi'liiiid the whine||j^ was 
a siiiLster-loolving .sioundrel, backing the winner’s 
luck vv#th the iinfoitimate youiigsU'r, and occa- 
sionally winning a half-crovs'ii from a tall raw- 
looking Ament an, who vva.s apjiart'iitly simxdo 
enough to risk his money on the lo.ser. Attracted 
by borne imjinlse be could not niidi'rstand, Edgar 
quitted his seat and took his stand alongside 
the stranger, vvdio was losing hio money with 
such Bini])ie, good-nature. 

‘Stranger, you haw all the luck, and that's 
a fact. There goes aiiotlior ^'xiiect' of my family 
jdatc. Your business is better 'n gold-mining, 
and I want you to believe it,’ drawled tbe 
American, pa.ssing another half-crown across the 
table. 

‘You are a bit unlucky,' replied the .stranger, 
with a flash of his white teeth ; ‘but your turn 
will come, particularly as the young gentleman 
is really the better player. I should back him 
myself, only I believe in a man’s luck.’ 

‘ Wall, now, I shouldn’t wonder it the younki'r 
is the beat xdayer,’ tbe American rcfilied, with 
an emphasis on the l^st word. ‘ So I fancy I 
shall giv^c him another trial. lie ’s a bit like a 
young boss, be is — but he ’.s honest.’ 

‘You don’t mean to inbiiiiiate vve’ie not on 
the square, eh?’ said the lucky iflaytr sullenly; 

‘ because, if that is so ’ 

‘Noxv, don’t you get riled, don’t,’ said tbo 
American soothingly. ‘I’m a peaceable indivi- 
dual, and apt to get easily frightened. I 'm a-goiu’ 
to back the young un again.’ 

TJic game jiroceeded : the younger man lost. 
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Another pumc followed, ilic American hacking 
him again, and gradually, in his excitement, 
bending' lurtlier and further over the table. The 
players, deep in his moveincnt'«, scarcely noticed 
him. 

‘My game’’ said the older man triumphantly. 

‘ Did you ever see such luck in your life 'i Here 
is Ihe king again.’ 

The American, quick as thought, picked up ihe 
jiack of cards and turned them leisurely over 
in Ids liand. ‘Wall, now, stranger,’ he said, 
M ith great distinctness, ‘ I don’t know much about 
canis, and that ’s a fact. 1 ’ve seen some strange 
things in my time, but 1 never — no, never — seed a 
pack of cards before with two kings the same suit ’ 

‘It must be a nii«t.ike,’ exclaimed the stranger, 
jumping to his feet uitli an oath. ‘ I’erliaps the 
cards have got mixed.’ 

‘Wall, it’s not a nice niihtake, I reckon. Out 
to Frisco, I seed a gentleman of your persuasion 
dance at his own funeral for a mistake bko tliak 
He didn’t dance long, and the exei.‘iou killed 
him ; at least that’s what the orowner’s jury said.’ 

‘Do you mean to insinuate that I’m a 
swindler, sir? Do you mean to infer that I 
cheated this gni'jh'm''n V hlustered the detected 
sharper, ajqu'o.i 'h.iig lie- speaker with a lucuai ing 
air. 

‘ That w about th(‘ longitude of it,’ replied the 
Amci’ican cheerfully. 

Without another word and without the slightest 
warning, the sivindler rie-hed at the American, 
but he had evidently reikoned uithout his host, 
for he was met hy a crashing blow lull m tlie 
face, which sent him reeling across the rofmi 
Ills colleague deeming discretion the better part 
of valour, and warned by a menacing ghutee Irom 
Kdgac, desisted from his evident intention of 
aiding in the attack. 

Dy Uiis time the sinister proinielor .and the 
players, from the other tables had gatheri'd 
round, evidently, from the c.xpressioii of their 
eyes, ripe for any sort of miscliief and plunder. 
Cleaily, the little group were in a desperate 
strait. 

‘Have it out,’ whispered Edgar eagerly to his 
gaunt comiianion. ‘ I 'in quite with you. They 
certainly mean misclner.’ 

‘All right, Eritisher,’ roplieil the American 
coolly. ‘I’ll pull lliroiigh it boiuehoiv. Keej) 
your back to mine.’ j 

The jiroprietor was the first 1o speak. ‘T 
understand, sare, xou neeuse one of my customer 
of the cheat, (fheat yourself — pah ' ’ he said, 
snapping his lingers iii the American’s lai-c. 

‘ Wmo are you, sare, that comes here to accuse 
(jf the cheat ? ’ 

‘Look licre,’ said the American ••'rimiy. ‘"My 
name is .tineas R Slinim, generally known as 
Jjong Den. I don’t easily rile, you grinning 
hltle monkey ; but x\hen JL do rile, I rile hard, 
and that’s a ftict. I ain’t been in the mine.s for 
ten years without knoxving a scoundrel when I 
meet him, and I never had the privilege of 
seem’ such a fine sample as I see around me to- 
night. Now yon open that door right away ; 
you Ijicar me say it.’ 

The Frenchman clenched his teeth detcT- 
miuedly, but did not speak, and the crowd 
gathered more closely around the trio. 

* Stand back I ’ shouted Mr Sliram — ‘ stand back, 


L some of ye will suffer. Will you open that 
r?’ 

The only ansxver was a rush by some one 
in the crowd, a movement xvhicli that some one 
bitterly repented, for the irou-clampcd toe of the 
American’s hoot struck liiiii prone to the' floor, sick 
and faint xvitli the pain. At this moment the 
peculiar xvhistle was heard, and the room was 
instantly in darkness. Before the crowd could 
collect themselves for a rush, Mr Slimiii passed 
his hand beneath liis long coat-tails and produced 
a flat lantern, xvliich xvas fastened round his waist 
like a policeman’s, and which gave sullicient light 
t<» guaid against any attack ; certainly enough 
light to show the hungry svdndlers the cold 
gleam of .*i revolver barrel covering the iissemhly. 
The American passed a second wea]ion to Edgar, 
and stood calmly waiting for the next move , 

‘Now,’ he said, sullenly and distinctly, ‘ I think 
wc are quits. We air going to h‘ave this ph-asant 
company right aw^ay, hut fust xve propose to do 
lustice. Wliere is the artist wlio plays cards with 
tivo kings of one suit ? He ’d Ixdter come f n ivard, 
hecuiise tbi-v weapon lias a had way of going off. 
lie need not fancy I can’t see him, lieiaiii'-e I can. 
He is skulking behind the brigand w ith the ear- 
iings.’ 

The detei ted swindler came forw^ard sullenly. 

‘ Foung man,’ said Mr Slimiii, turning tow’ards 
the boy who had been losing so lieaxuly, ‘liow 
much have you lost?’ 

Tfie youngster tlionglit a moment, and said 
about twenty pounds. 

‘ Twenty pounds Verv good -Now, my friend, 
I’m going to trouble you tor tlie loan of twenty 
pounds. I don’t expi'ct to he in a jiosition to pay 
you back just ut piesiait ; but until 1 do, von can 
console yonrsdf by remembering that virtue is its 
own reward. Cuine, no sulking ; shell out that 
money, or’ 

With great reluctance, ihe sharper proflnc(>d 
the money and lianded it over to th<* jontli. 
The Americuii watihed the • transaition with 
grave satisfai'tion, and then lurnetl to the land- 
lord. ‘Mr J'l'enchiaan, w'O wish you a very 
good-mght. We have not been veiy profibihlc 
customers, nor Laxe xve tresjiassed njion your I 
hospitahtx. If you want pavnicnt badly, you I 
can get it out of the thief who xvou my lialf- ^ 
croxviis. — Clood-niglit, gentlemen ; w\* luaj meet I 
again. If xve do, and 1 am on the jury, I’ll 
give you the heiiotit of the doubt.’ 

A moment later, they xvere in the street, and 
w'alkmg .axvay at a brisk jiace, the ungrateful 
youth disappearing xvith all speed. 

‘ I am niueh obliged to you,’ Edgar said ; ‘you 
got me xvell out of tliat ’ 

‘Not at all,’ ]\ti Sliinm replied modestly ; ‘you 
xvould hax'e got out of it yourself ; vau.|fig^ 
plenty of grit.’ 

‘Well, 1 don’t knoxx',’ Edgar said admiringly; 

‘I would give ponietliiug to have your pluck 
and coolness,’ 

‘ Di’a< tiee,’ replied the American dryly. ‘ That 
isn’t XV hat 1 call a scrape —that ’s only a little 
amusement. But I xvas rather glad yon were 
xvith me. I like the look of your fy :e ; j^liere ’a 
plenty of character there. As trt that posky young 
snip, if I ’d known he was going to s\ip off like 
that, do yon think I slioiild littve bothered ,^bout 
his money for liim ? No, sir,’ 
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‘ I fancy lie was too frightened to say or do than that of the solid ice ; already forty different 
much.’ vjuieties of plants having been found, which 


much.’ vaiieties of plants having been found, which 

‘Perhaps so. — TTavc a cigar? — I daresay he’s number will no doubt be greatly increased by 
some uorn-out roue of eighteen, all his nerves every fresh expc-dition to the arctic zone. On 
destroyed by late hours anl dissipation, at a time the solid ice, only ten different kinds have been 
when ho ought to bo still at liis hooks.’ observed. ^ 

‘Do you always get over a thing as caliijy as _ There is a great difference between the real 
, this affair ?’ asked Edgar, at tlic same time mam- ice and snow plants which grow exclusively 
])ulatiiig one of his coiiijian ion’s huge cigars. ‘I on the snow-line and those hardene<l children 
don’t think dissipation lias had much effect on of the sun whuh only grow on the snow. 
your nerves.’ The latter all belong to the one-celled micro- 

‘Well, it don’t, and that’s a fact,’ l^fr Slimm scopic algae of the louest order, winch increase 
admitted candidly ; ‘and I’ve hud my fling too. — by pai-tition, possessing no generic character, and , 


I tell^'ou ^Vliat it is, Mr — Mr’ 

‘ Si .g. n E !gir*Seatoii is my name.’ 


generally appearing in large horizontal masses of 
vegetable matter. TIfey are also distiTiguishod 


• ‘W-.l, .Mr atoii, I’ve looked death in the by seldom having the pure green chlorophyll 
iaco too often to be ]mt out by a htth; thing like J-oIour of other plants, but insti'ad display shades 
I that. When a man has slept, as I have, in the of red, brown, and san green, whence they have 
mines with a matter of one thousand ounces of been named coloured alg.e. 

gold in Ids tent for .ix weeks, afuong the most Some botanists supjioso that the chief and 
awful blackguards 111 tlie worl<l, aiurplucky black- most numerous of all the alg.e, the red snow, 
guards too, Jiis nerves are fit for most anything <»nly reproaemts a lower state of a higher class 
afterwards. That’.-, what I done, uy, and had of alg.e w'hich It.as never attained to full dcvelop- 
to ligliL for it more than omi*.’ ment in the region of perpetual snow ; and tins 

‘iJnt that does not seem so had as some .suppo&ition is the more remaikabic, us tlie bril- 
dangejs’ liant red granules of this species— about the 

‘ J^ii't it E i>(. plied the Aineiii an with a shudder, four-thousandth part of all hi<-'h in diameter — 
‘Wliiu you w.ike up and find yourself in bed probably surpass iii reproductive powers eviuy 
witli a lattlesii.ake, you’ve got a chance then; other plant They cover enormous tracts of suuw' 
when you are on tlie ground with a panllier over in sudi dim^o masses that it sometimes .ijipe.irs 
you, theie is jusL a siiiicak then; but to go to as if the .snow ivas coloured hlood-red to tluMleplli 
sleep expecting to wake u[» with a kml(‘ in jour of several feet. Ever since it was first found, 
nil-, IS (|uite '.iiioLhcr a]iple.— Well, I must' .say red snow has greatly exercised the minds of tlie 
goud-iiiglit. Ilcie is (.Viveiit (hudeu. T am stay- learned. It is olten mentioned in old writings, 
ing at tlie Ihilfonl. (’ome and bi‘e.ikla.-t with though whether the red snow referreil to took 
nil* to-iuoi'iuw', anil don’t luiget to ash for ^Eneas its colour from the red alg.i' or from the metooi- 
Sliiiini.’ dust wdiich contains iron, is not certain. But 

‘1 will come,’ said Edg.ar, with a hearty hand- there is iio doubt that it was tlie real reih-snow' 
sliaki — ‘ (Jood-night,’ ' alg.e which De Saiissure found in his Alpine e.xpe- 

ditioiis. He mentions tliis phenomenon several 

Cl V / I i\r n T C3 c! 'vr times in 1700, and states that he Lad found the 

iS () \\ -1. L () h h U INI. teautilul species on Mont St Bernard, hut 


Untu u the ll^)o^c^ title, Professor Witlrock, in liad thought it nnist he pollen, Avafled thither 
No)(h nsl,j(>l(}\s t^tudus (Old h'rmoclu’s tu the Far liy the wind, although ho knew of no plant that 
Noilh, has given us a W'oiiderful and exlniistive hail that kind of rod pollen. 

account of the lowest order of jdants — those The knowledge that the red snow of the polar 

which liave their existence on llio surface of regions and mouutuin.s ow’es its colour to a living 
tlie snow and ice, and i olour the monotonous plant, only date.s from the year 1818, wlien Boss 
W'biti' or duty gray of the eveilasting .siiowfichls and Parry made their celebr.itcd polar expedition, 
wuth the w.urmeat and most lovely rosy red and and Boss discovered the ‘crimson cliffs’ of the 
crim-oii, vivid gicM ii, ami soft blown, until it coast of Orcenland, .six hundred feet above the 
aim 0 - 1 , .ip] tears its if thesi* frigid zones have also le\el of the pe.a. Herivrthe red snow coloun d 
their time of spring and bio-, som, the rocky w'alls of Ballin’s Bay a ricli glowing 

Late researches go to show' that the siiow' and crimson, reaching in some parts to a depth of nine 
ice flora is f.rr greater and richer than w'lis at or ten feet, and close to Cape York extending 
one time suppo.sed, Eormerly, people had only over a distance of eight nautical miles. Various 
heard of ‘red snow’ — wdiich Agardh ])octic.ally wove the surmises and conjectures as to the oiigin 
culls ‘.siiow'-blo-soius’ — and ‘green snow,’ lii’st and natuie of the phenomenon. Bauer w'ns the 
nc.. *crcd by the botanist Ihiger— .sjK'cimeiis of fust to examine it under a miero.scope, and he 
which w'ere brought from Sjut/bm-gen by ])r fancied the organiiJ red granules, ro]ire.soiited a 
Kjellmaiin, and from Creciilaud by Dr Berlin, species of fungu'j, Tlrt: same year, Ch.irpcntier, 
But a clo.M‘r exammation has discovered in the the great Alpine explorer, started the idea that 
‘green snow’ about a dozen different kinds of tlie red appeaiance was caused by some meteoric 

! )lants, and these not merely comprising the matter, wdiich, falling from the sky, spread over 
owest order, hut also including some iiios.se8. the ininiense tracts of snow. IJocker was tlie 
The latter, however, were only in their germi- first who recognised tlie true nature of tliis new 
nating*st.at(% looking like the green threads of plant, and compared it to the red slime ^Iga* 
alga*, and therefore show'iug a much inferior wiiich are found floating in blood-red masses in 
degree of development to that which they w'ould water or damp places ; w'hile Wrangcl declared 
have growing oiT a w'armcr substratum. The the granules had apparently no organic sub- 
flora of the loose snow, too, is generally far richer stratum, and they must therefore be of tlie liclien 
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tl'il'R, suggepting also that ilie gorms were gene- riipted light of the arctic Biimmoi’S, the ‘snow- 
rated the clcetiicity in the air, for lie had blossom’ dev'elops itself so rapidl}’, that at ]u.st it 
once seen a rock sjdit in two by lightning, the covers vast and endless tracts of snow. Although 
sides of vhMi V'cre thickly covered with a red the sun does not rise very high above the horizon 
dust similar 111 nature to the ‘red snow.’ Two even at mi Isumincr,' yet, owing to, the great 
more boUinifets agreed that the red granules u ere clearness and dryness of the atmosphere 111 those 
‘red jtowder tliat hud become organic matter in higlv, regions, it lias a cousideralde degree, ol 
the o\idi''ed snow;’ the stern hard roede as it warmth at noon, and Nordensk]old observed that* 
decayed liiid defied death, and come to lilc again one daj' in July, at niul-day, the temperature just 
in a new form. It remained for Agardh to put above the siioiv was between twenty-live and 
an cinl to these various fanciCvS by pioiing the thirty degrees eentigrade. But it must not ho 
undoubted ahgal nature of the plant, and to give sujiposed that the red alga vegetates in the pure 
it, besides, its poetical name of ‘ snow-hlo'^soni,’ snow ; tliis would nut bi* possible, as, according 
the scientific one of crynsou primitive snow- to chemie.d analysis, its boily contains nuir.erous 
germ (Protocoerns Kfrmchina niialia). In mineral Mdt-.tanccs. The oute/ skin or membrane, 

Ehrenborg W'atched the dovelo]nm‘nt of this non particularly, in which tlic granuhe arc storf-(l 
species by sowing some siiecinierib he had broiiglA seems to hold a quantity of silicon ; but chalk, 
Avith him from the Swiss Alps, on snow, and iron, and other mineral siihstanccs peculiar to * 
noting how thi'y developed lii’st into green ainl the vegetable wtu-hl, are also not found waiiling 
then into red granules, joined together like a in the aslies red smnv. In fact, the iinp>ir 

chain; he called it snow granula* Qiphairclln surfaeeoftliesiiowandicoalwaysshoAvs.wiaii- 
niraf?*-), Avhich name it still bears. ' ever it has lain long enough, a thin coal'iig of 


gh, a thin coal 


Even now, the wild theories' about the red inorganie dust, Avhiih brings to tin* snon alga 
snow uore not yet ended. S( eing that the young tlie miner.d constituent parts it requires 
sjiores of the nlgm moved inces-antly hackwaids Nordeiiskjold gu’cs bome A'cry interesting details 
and forwards in the water, tlie idea arose tliat about this dust, fioni ob-iervutums made'duiing 
they were unimalcula, and ‘red snow’ only the his \arious expeditions. At one time it A\as 
lowest form of animal life. Bv degrees, howcA’er, suppo.sed to he a slimy nia^s carrn'd down fi oiii 
it came to be an accepted fact that tins volimtai v the lull-, wliidi pieieo the fciiow, and loilged on 
motion does not belong exedusively to amiiial the lower stretches of its iqqier surface ; but 
life, and that the young spores of the lover Nordenskjold fuiind this same du,-.t in like 
plants, allhough they _ move freely about in the quantity on the interior iie-fiehL of Cliceidand, 
Asater, and are plentifully pi o.lrl a\ th fine where lor miles around tliere AVere no niountains 
hair-like threads like the .1 nd'. 1, still near, and al-o on k e-hunimocks that quite 
remain plants, and nc\cr tuin into anunals surniounfe<l the iee-plaiiis, as A\eU as on the 
And thus the plant-nature of the ‘bnow->hloHsom’ nearest lulls During their long sojourn in the 
AAasJinally settled. land of iee, they searched very curelnlly lor any 

The red-snow alga found on the Alp"’, Pyrenee-^, traces of .small stones even as laige as a pin’s 
and Oarpathians, and also on the summits of the head; but they could find none; aaIiiIc m.my 
North American mountains us far ilowu as C'ali- .square miles were coA^ered by this fine dii-t, 
fornia, is not, however, such a determined ciioniy giay in its dry state, and heooining black wImmi 
to heat as its haAung its home in the ice-region nioi.st. It was therefore at ^last ' d< < ided lli.it 
Avould imply. In the arctic cmle, as well ns this dark-coloured matb'r must he a joei ijiii.ite 
on our own mountains of periietual hiow, e.speci- flora the atmospheri', and tliat the summer sun 
ally on Monte llosa, the red mioav is seen in melting the snows, liad allowed miimrmi.s du.st- 
suinmer like a light rose-coloured film, AA'liich .showers to accmmilale thus, one on the top of 
gradually deepens in colour, jiarticularly in the the other. Norden,sk|old further lliinks tliat it 
track of human fooDIcjis, till at length it turn-« is not exclusively earth-dust Aval’ted thither by 
almost black. In this state, how-ever, it i.s not a currents of air, but that it contains a mimhor 
rotten mass, but consi'^ts principally of carefully of metallic particles, that can he extracted by 
capsuled ‘quiescent spores,’ in Avliich .stale tbefee a magnet, consisting, like tlie metallic meteor- 


microscopic atoms pas.s the Aviiitcr, bearing in .stone.s, of iron, nickel, and cohalt. Tins mctaBic 
this form the greatest extremes of temperature. < osinic dust, Avliich has been noticed prcA'iously in 
Some have been expn.sed to a dry heat of a our page.s, and Avhich is spread over tlie AA'hole 


hundred degrees, and w’^ere found still to retain Avorld, is best ohser\ed and g.athered on these Awt 
life-hearing propertic.s ; Avhile others, .a 'am, AA'cre .-^now and ice fiehlH, and as it also bears a simili- 
expo.sed Avith impunity to the greatc-t told kn<.'vn tude to our otdinaiy (*.arth-dust, Nordenskjold has 
in science. This proves that the reproductive giA'eii it the name oi lvyrf)koiiit, or icc-dust. 
organs in a capsuled state can hear Axi-t extremes ’ At first, the alga of the red snow Ava,s WMlt Wi 
of tempernture without injury ; a significant fact, upon as the sole iiihabitant of the ice-lands of 
in Avhich be^j^ the secret of the. indestructibility the polar legions ; hut in 1870, Dr Berggren, 
ol those germs wJiich arc recognised as promoters botaniat of Nordenskj old’s expedition, discovered 
of so many disi-ases, a second or roddish-hroAvn alga. It is allied to 

Time, too, that great destroyer of most things, the ‘snow-blossom,’ but has this peculiarity, that 
M eras to pass harmlessly over tliis capsuled lih*. it is ne\cr found on mow, hut combined wnth the 
Ji the spores find no favourable outlet for their kyrokomt, it covers enormous tracts of ice, giA'ing 
devc.opmeiit, they do not die, no matter how to them a hcautiful purple Ijrown^tint,* whir li 
long a tune they may remain thus ; and so the greatly ad<ls to tlieir beauty. Besides growing 
dried rmiimns of r I snow brought home from on the surface of tlie ice, this red-Hrown alga 
various polar expeditions have, even after the Lipse was also found in holes one or tw'o feeC decqi, 
of several years, fructified. During the unmter- and throe or four feet across, in some parts so 
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numerous and close tor^etlier that there was scarcely 
stand injf-room between them. A closer examina- 
tion showed that this very al^a was the cause 
of these holes, as wherever it spreads it.‘?clt, it 
favours the melting of the ' le. 'J'lie dark -brown 
bo<ly jtbsnrTis more heat than either the gray 
dust or the snow, therefore it sinks ever de eper 
jiito’the hollows, until the .slanting rays ol the stllf 
can no longer reach it. 

'J'liiis tlie.se miciroscopie alg-ne play the same pait 
on the ioe-field.s of Oreenl.ind that small stones 
do on Euiopeau ghicieiv.. lly creating hole-., they 
give tlie warm summer air a larger suilace to 
take li*ihl of; and tints ni.itenally as.-.i.st Hie melt- 
ing ol the lie. IVrfi.qis it i.s to these micro.scopic 
•itoiiis that wc owe .■-ome of tlie va->t changc.s that 
oiv' globe has e\]ieru need ; it may he hy their 
*ig(‘nev that the Aa^t wa,ite.s of siioiv that in the 
gltnial ]ieriod covered great tiacU both of the 
Ihuopcaii and Amcrii.in conlineJtLs lor .some 
distame from the ])oles, h;ive ineltTid gradu.dly 
away and given ]ihice to shady woud.s and fields 
of giain. It is indeed a reinaikable instance of 
the pnwer and ini[iortjuice of even ilit' smalle.st 
thing ill n-ature ; all the more ' .'t- ^ " u tins 
ease, that tlie sun creates for n It in r tinv 
dark atoms, tin* in.stnimeut^ for boimg through 
the ice. 

One important tact A\e nm t nut forgi t to 
mention in conclnsioii, namely, that these muTo- 
,sci)])!c jilant.s iiave tempted uiaiiv insdt-. — to 
w'liuli tli(,v iervu 111 lood -ii)h» tlu'se inho-pil- 
ahle iegioii.s. A 'imill black gl. icier fh-a li\c.s 
]»iinu[).ill;t on the red .■jiiow ; .uid even in the 
.11 1 lie n oions We liud man) tiny insects suh- 
ii'iling eutiiely on the red and green alga* 
'i'Jie'e iiiseit-., ton, posses.-, the same property 
ill the iilg.e, of shiililug themsfUos up in cap- 
.'•ulev, during tin. ],,i,g wiiitei’, and like them too, 
rcui.un alivaj even w’hen in a dried eondition. 
Will 11 i’ro[e*.‘-or Wittioi’k, in the winter of ISSO 
to is, si, placed the dried ipores of the red 
SHOW’ ill w.der to germinate, a number of liny 
colouru wouiH u]i]iear(*(I, still living. Thus 
even the .stem, ligid north ]iole cannot prevint 
the uiiiver.s.il spre.ul of life ; and if tho.se cosmo- 
logical prophets are right who declare that the 
whole surlace ol the earth will one day be covered 
w'ltli mow and ice, then these iniiiute insect.s 
will have an ample sU-re of food in the red, 
green, and brown idgie, and u.s the hut of 
livii^g beings, will be able to mock at the general 
stagnation ; ay, perh.iji.s cA’^cn become the iounda- 
tion ol a fresh development of life on our earth, 
should any cosmical cau.se bulhciently increase 
the tempeiature. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

. EXTr.XDUD VHU <)V 0A3 COO ICING -STOVES. 

We have repeatedly called _ attention to the 
•liractic.il utility and convenience of gas-stoves 
I lor cooking purposes, and facts to hand seem to 
^ shoAV that these are being largely taken advantage 
of by the public, klany gas Companies now 
lend them oiH at a '-heap rate, and they may be 
had for purcha.se ni a price to suit most buyers. 
Since the Corporation Chrs Company of G]a.sgow 
introduetd the systeil^ of hiring out these 8 tove.s, 
about three tliousand five hundred had been lent 


out in SIX mouths, and the demand continues 
unabated. In hotels, restaurants, and many a 
jinvate home, they are found doing theii Avork 
Avitli economy, case, and a great saving of labour. 

J-)r Et( venson Macadam, speaking of gas-cook- 
ing in its sanitary a.sjiects, .says : ‘ The Avhole- 
somene.-s ol the meat cooked in the gas-stoves 
must be regardt’d as beyond doubt ; gas-cooked 
lueut Avill he found to be more juicy and jialatable, 
and yet ireo from tliohc alkaloidal bodies jiroduced 
during the confined cooking of meat, Avhich are 
more or less hurtful, and cAum j^ioisonous.’ A 
joint cooked in a gas-oven weighs heavier than 
the Slime joint cooked in a coal-OA'on, from the 
fact, that in the case of*the ga'3-cooked joint the 
jiiiccs arc more pcrlectly prencrved, 

•At the East l.ondon Hospital, where the entire 
cooking for an enormous number of patients i.s 
done hy ga.s, the manager.s calculate that fully 
SIX liundrcd pounds is saved } early faince the. 
introduction of gas-cooking. 

I 'or the eiftended use of gas-stoves in Scotland, 
the public is greiiftly indebted to 11 . and A. Main, 
Cla*-gOAv, Avho are c\’er ready to adopt ev'cry thing 
now in g.a‘-app.iiMlus. Gas is ahso now largely 
used ill n'Tineclirm with w’ashing hy means of 
steam. When Ave noticed MdVton’s Steam-w'asher, 
probably not more than half a dozen had adopted 
this easy and eeonomic’.il method of AV'ahlnug, in 
Scotland, and now lho.se who do so may he 
counted by the bundled. 

AUTOMATIC RAILWAY COUPLING. 

For fcovoral mimths past, some of the goods- 
wagons Atovking the Irallle on the South Dock 
Hallway Tines ot the East and We.st India Dock 
Gomjiany have (.‘•ay.s the Times) been fitted wiA a 
new form of coupling, Avhich possesses seA’eral 
important advantages over the ordinary coupling. 
Not the lea,st of (lieso are simplicity in construc- 
tion and automatioity, comlunod wuth certainty 
in action. The coupling is the invention of 
Mr J, IT. Eettoley, of 12 Old Eroad Street, 
London, and consists of a long shackle w’hich is 
attached to the draAvhar, and stands out at a 
slight angle of depression from the carnage or 
Avagon. Goiinectcd Avith tliis shackle is a nook 
of special sliape, which is attached to a bar 
ruuniug acro^-^ the carnage Iroiit, and having a 
.sliort lever fixed on either end just outside the 
buffers. To couple the vehicles, they are run 
together in the u-ual Avay, and, on meeting, the 
.shackle on one caiiiagc runs up the shackle on 
the other and instantly engages Avith the hook, 
'^rims the shunter has no dangerous w’ork Avhat- 
CA'er to perform. To uncouple, he has simply to 
depress the lev’cr, Avliich action raises the hook 
and releases the shackle. The hook i.s so formed 
that no matter how much bumping of the 
carriages there may be, "it cannot li-ecd from 
the shackle without the intervention of bhe lever, 
and the combination ihcreloro forms a perfectly 
safe and reliable coupling. In fact, the wdiole 
train could be coupled iip automatically, and 
the engaged hook and shackle then constitute a 
locking apparatus Avhiih prevents the carriages 
becoming accidentally detached. The coupling can, 
moreover, be used on any kind of raihvay v’enicle, 
ami it is of no moment if the couplings are not 
all on the same level, us the higher shackle will 
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always travol up tlie lower one an«l cn^a^e 
with .the hook ot tlio latter. The apj)tmitu.«i has 
been exiuuiiieil and the trucks fitted with it have 
been seviirely tested by General Hutchinson and 
Major I^Iavindin, of the Board of Trade, who liavc 
given it their united approval. It certainly 
appears to be well iitled to supersede the ordinary 
coupling, uhich has cost so many lives. 

chaulhs bickers at work. 

An unpretentious volume entitled Climlc<t 
Tiiclmis has been issued in the ‘World’s Woikers’ 
scries (Cassell & Co), written by the eldest 
daughter of the great novelist. It is simply ainl 
pleasantly compiled, and thougli it may he read 
through at a sitting, it gives a gooil idea as 40 
what manner of man Dickens was, and lunv he 
lived, talked, wrote, and sjmke. As Eorstcr’s 
Life of Dickens is beyond the reach of many, 
this hook, which has been specially written lor 
the young, will form a good introiViction to liin 
writings, of which there is a cnnplete. summary 
at the end of the volume. It forms an aflec- 
tionate tribute from a daughter to a father, and, 
as was to he exjx'cted, exhibits the more Imman 
side of his character. A sketch of his demeanour 
in his study, as witnessed by one of his daughleiN, 
who liad boon taken there after an illness, will 
have the charm of novelty to many people. ‘For 
a long time there was no sound but the rapid 
moving of his pen on tlie paper ; then suddenly 
he jumped up, looked at linnsidf in the gla'>s, 
rushed bark to his desk, thou to the glass again, 
when presently he turned round ami faced hi.s 
daughter, stariiig at her, hut not seeing her, ami 
talking rapidly to himself, then once 'more back 
to his desk, where he remained writing until 
luncheon-time. ... It was wonder! ill to sec how 
completely he threw hinioelf into tlie character 
his own imagination hud made, his face, indeed 
his whole body, changing, and he Iiimsolf being 
lost entirely in working out his own iileas. Small 
wonder that Iiis woiks took so much out of him, 
for he did literally hvn in his books while W'ritmg 
them, turning his owui creations into living reali- 
ties, w’ith whom he wejit, and with wdioiu ho 
rejoiceiL’ 

PLASTERINQ MADE EASY. 

Ai’chitects and those inlere.-ted in the erect ion 
of new houses liavo fiecjiiently looked upon the 
application of plaster us one of the groatebt draw- 
backs of modern hmlding, showing, besides, a 
marked detei ioration from old jilaster-w'ork, such 
as that found on walks of ancient buildings, 
some of wliieh, of a highly decorative character, 
may still he found almost as sound us wdieu limt 
c.\evuted. In Hardwick Old Hall, Derbysliire, 
though roof and floor are gone, the decoratue 
friezes still remain int w'ondcrlul preservation. 
Many anciciit manor-houses and farin-hmldiiigr, 
show specimens of fine and enduring jdaster- 
work. 

A new cement has been invented, and pah iitod, 
which appears to have the qualities of both 
cement and plobtcr, and greatly simplifies the 

g cocess. The patentees are Joseph Kobinsou & 
o., of the Knothill Cement and Plaster Works, 
near Carlisle, who have been engaged in the 
manufacture of plaster for the past sixty years. 


From the almost mexhaustihlo products of their 
alabaster quarries in Inglewood Forest, tliis new 
cement is made. It is claimed for it that, while 
being equal to the Keene’s and Parian cements now 
in use, it is cheap eiirmgh to be used as they are, 
and also as a subbtitute tor ordinary pmstermg. 

In the erection of new buildings, the plasterer’s 
pit, takes u]) much room, and is olLen loolkeil upon 
ns a necessary cw il. In putting on the common 
three coats of jila'-tor, the second ami third cun 
only be laid on wdieu that hefon* it is sufficiently 
dry. Owing to the unequal shrinkage of the dif- 
ferent material,-,, it is often an uncertain method 
of doing good work. Wlien using the ^ecuneut 
w'e speak of, the plasterers cur,’- be put iido’a room 
with the requisite quantities of sand and ceiiiiint, 
and Avork straight away. There is no d«h*'y 
required for drving, for as fa.st ns one c<»at rj 
done, the finisliing coat can be itin on and the 
Avliole complvted. It has the merit, alsu, of 
neither shrinking nor (Apanding, is ii p. ivioiis 
to absorption uml infeetion, and its h.iiil siirlaee 
affords facilities for washing (U- taking -m paint. 

As to its lire-resisling qnalitie-', Capl iin Shaw, 
of the Metropolitan Fiie Drigaile, is of opinion 
that it ‘would be much more effectual in pre- 
venting the si>reail of fire than any oilier of the 
common plasters or cements generally used in this 
country.’ 

1 T W A K I N a. 


I noKE ilcad Love imto lii'=; 2:1 a\c, 

Bencatli a willow, in vintci’s i liii, 

Wheie he might feel the hi.inclies wave, 

And hear me, d lie wok(' a,2;uiu 

One vithcicd rose-trec on his tonih 
I planted, so tliat, hy-and-hy, 

If he slinuld wake, the lOsi* rni^'lit iilnom, 

Ami I slimild know, and he, 11 iiiiu i.iy. 

I decked Iii.s bioast witli rosoniaiy, 

Laid on liis lips one \iok‘t, 

That once he kissed ; I think, if he 
Should wake, he wdl not quite foigot, 

I set a crown about Jiis blow, 

The crown atteetion we.ne.s ,nii(l wears ; 

At waking, he will hardly know, 

I fear, wliose diadem be .sliaic.s. 

I placed a lily m hi« hand — 

Scoptro of bis dead fcoverentnty ; 

At waking, will be undei^land 

Wfio placed it tlii'rc, to bloom 01 die ^ 

I laid my bcait, that for Ins sake 
Bemembers now' no old sweet btraiii, 

Close to Ins e.ar ; be, if lie wake, 

reithance may tuno its strings ag.u'n. 

If he bhould wake ! Till death bo dead, 

Till life begin, and sleep be pa.st, 

Till on bis breast be lay thy hoail. 

And flowers begin to bloom at last — 

0 soul, remember 1 lest by tbeo 
That unknown sw’eotness bo forgot 

Which now thou lookest for, and be 
Bid thee ‘Depart 1 I know the# not.’ 

^iDNKY 11 Thompson, 

Bnuted and Published by W. &*Il. CuAAinKUS^47 Pater, 
nostcr Bow, London, oud 33U High titroot, JLSdinbukgh. 
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T. T T K R A R Y E N D K A V () IT R. 

A iiFC’iAT wntt;r UMnark-> that ‘tin* ])rartK'e of 
li'tliTi ^i'^ to tlif imiid- 3\) 

lin'l <lu‘ rij^lit word js so doubtful a siu crss, aiul 
Ijos sij noai to Ifulun', that tlioro is no suti^lm lion 
in ii ycMi' ot it’ A (yuual wiiiiuno, indiM d , but 
tlii'M* W(' ihinlc, no daii'jor of a scanily of 
ht(M*iii\ olloil 111 tlif iiuiiiodiat(‘ future, wdiiilcwer 
tlie ii])])iL'ciable result-, of it may lit*, 'riievewill 
alwin.s 111 :i host of aspirants for lit ei.iry honour-, 
and the ri'iiHon ot thi- niav jieilnqis In*, to a 
ceitain i\t(nl, in tfi.it mmv iincii t.iinty who ft 
attends the jnii-mt of h-tteis u.s an a\oiation ; 
the brill i.uit rewards wlinh have been earned and 
the undulMiio risk of f.uluie, ]nesent tofrether 
the A’ery (onilitioH' of enterpii-e most power- 
fully iitlraetive to many mimls. For it must b(> 
remembered that t^iere is no fixedness in the 
I'luioii either of ])ublie o] union or of eiitici.sin in 
liter.iture ; that whieh fails to win attention 
to day, may .ittra, t to-iiioi low ; .iiid sm cess, esjieti- 
ally th.it form of it wdiieh results from passing 
po]uihu it}’’, IS in many < ases Moy mneh dejiemhmt 
on till' ]iroverbial fnkleiiess of the readiiif; jaiblic 
Jt wmuld be dilticult, we think, on other grounds 
than that of this attr.ietu eiiess of the eh-im e.s 
and*i)ri/e.s of the literary oeenpatioii, to ueeount 
for the active eompetition which ks so ohsenuble 
in the pioiessiun. That the pure lilei.iry liiciiltv, 
as a stimulus, doe.s not form a distiiigiiishine 
characteristic of all aspirants, it, plain eiioiigli. 
No donht, a great ini]ietiis lias been givi n to 
liFwiii«*iendeavour bv the periotheal pi ess, which, 
by populaiiMiig ephemerid hteraluro among the 
‘luasse.?, and bj^ its owm reqiiiiemenls of supply, 
Jiucs thus increased its proiliution. And the 
same is true of tlic newspaper jiress also, wdth 
• its o]>portuiii(ies for the coiitrihution of corre- 
spondence, which, though frequently a humble 
enough oj)eni|ig lor talent, has often sufficed to 
originate and fostei^tbe habit of more anilntious 
composition.* 

The ctlnon of litorif^y criticism is, we have said, 
not an unvarying one. But undoubtedly there 


IS, for all pc*l-fect^and .still more for all enduring 
W'uik in the wui'ld of letters a certain measure 
and standard of e.vcellenee in the mode of 
expie-sion, width even the most brilliant genims 
< aiiiiot ulfurd wholly to disrj^ard, but wdiich is 
.Is imaiiahle of exact definition as it is difficult 
of altaiiiincnt. It is much more, certainly, than 
‘the finding of the right woid,’ even granting 
that the right idea he hehmd it. A liter.iry 
eompo.sitinn in.i\ he characterised hy the most 
perfect aeeuracy of expression, may he faultless 
in every dei.ul, and yet he after all a veiy 
mediocre ]nece of w'ork at tlie best, though it 
inav he driliciilt exactly to indic.xte in what respect 
it IS defective We can only in a case of i^is 
kiinl point to acknowledged merit as possessing 
what the attempt in question lack« 

It has also fo he noted that cxeelleiiee in 
literary W'orknuinship is jiroperly independent 
both of the nature of its subject and the scale 
on wdiuli it IS executed. An instance of this 
may he found in Thackeray’s h'ouiulohouf I'ajjrn. 
In tlieso a]iparently earelesh sketches, a designedly 
Invial suhjei-l is chosen; tlie treatment of it is 
everything, ami the arti.stie liiiish i.s of tlie 
highest ; the suhjeet is dwarfi'd lu the handling, 
.aid yet the very luuullmg interest', the reader 
.ihnorni.illy in the .subject. Perhaps, liowever, 
tills subordination of the .suhjeet to the treatnu'iit 
--as in the inimitable narr.it.ive of the schoolboy 
purchasing, from his comp.inion, the peueil-case 
with the movable calendar atop — is ns a wliole 
inferior to that method by wdiich the incidents 
of the subject are brought out in lelief, a.s it 
were, by the .simplicity of the descri^ition, so 
much so, that the uit oT that simidieitv is con- 
cealed. Nath.auiel Hawthorne in his JTouf<e of 
the Serni (tables ainl seii'ral of the I'lcicc-told 
Tales has some ex(|uisit.elv pellucid specimens of 
this complete literary facility. In such master- 
pieces we sec the results only, without any indica- 
tion of tlie labour involved in its execution. The 
statue IS there in all its finished loveliness, but 
the chips of the marble have been sw*ept away. 
‘How clear and flowing your melody is,’ w'os 
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once remarked to an eminent musical composer; an cmlcavour to folloAv tlie best examples in the 

nociw -.-nn wriic » ’ ‘All*’ reolicd practicc of any art, and further, that .such an 

‘how ,-asily }ou must yitc . Aii . repuea 

he, ‘you httlc know with what hard uor^h.il ^ carele.*s work, which can 

ease yon speak of has been purchased. , \\ Jien possible coMtlitions be prai.smvorthy or 

the late CJuirles ]Mathcw.s was playing in^ Mi‘ 1 - tf,ierable. No young wnter can alibi’d to 

bounie, fifteen years ago, he received what lie wnjy carelessly, till .siuli time, at all events, as lie 
considered the highest compliment of hi^ pTofes- ftUSuiecome fully versed in Ins art, when luj will 
siitnal career. A little girl m the aiidiiitfiKa wa."" find that to urite with the e ect ot 

, T T , r • 1 t n T r 4-1 carcle'j.sncs.s is bevuiid ln.s pouer. At the same 

asi-od l.y her frienas at the cuu,-h..s,u.i ..t t ,<■ vouns writel'a should ha c.aivful aat to adopt 

lierfoimaiice bow she was plea.-cl, to which .she limitation a styl(> of too great delation, tor by 

replied: ‘I didn’t care for Mr Matbew's’ acting .so duiug tbey m.ay In id tliat tbi'y have contracted 
a bit; be yist walked up and down the stage that Aior-t of all hler.iiy disea.scs— bof.ibast.^ 
as papa walk.s np and down the diiimg-room at I** e 4 niuiting the ninouiit rt labour bestowed 
homo.’ It U the f.vt of th,« a]>poav..u.v ol tl’o prodmdio., of htorary uc.rk, ,'a.v .uu-t ,ho 
, ... 1 1 4. I 1 • * taken to include llu’ original mental proce^-sps 

perlcct spoiilaiieil} m the bigliest art, being j,,y,,iy,,i coiiceplini'i of the ideas, as wall, 

really the outcome of tlie mod .is'^idiioiis caie, «nb.sefjUf‘nt elaboration of them in detail ; 

that render.:! it so truly iiiiiiiital do, ainl the coim- jiu, s.ftt of (omposiliou includos both; 

terfeit so ea'^y of detection. 'Hie ‘round () of au<l it is eifih'ut fli.it wlnn the (pu-slion conus 
Giotto’ w'.as only a perfect circle, Imt it needed to be one of tin' labour ot ongiii.ition, we find 
the ma.ster-liaud to execute it" ivith u '•imph oursohe. m a regmn wlimo ediiuate i ill but 
sw’cep of the crayon. JIuddn tdl • iis in one unposnlde ‘The Avorkdeip of the imagmatiou’ 


sw’cep of the cKiyon. Jluddii tdl ■ us lu one ! i . a u i 1 • * n 

uf hU livatisc. an Lau.h<-.,i,u r.<.„l,up, that in | «'•' nu •'■<■; 'vd "t its huh ImIu.u A lan 

, , 1C (1 4 i roe, indeed, in Ins / 7 ///<c>en/c// Cl/ t intro- 

himc ol thu smatel ttorks of pumu.s, an dhs- 

wchidi IS almod magical at the jiroper focal 

VI TV begiimings ot invditioii, ende'ivoui mg 
didance, is conveyed by wlmt .ippears, to the to portray tlu’ a ery cailied glow lli of In- in ir\t 1 - 
nuinstructed eye and AioAA’ed tlo-e at Ii.ukI, to lous i ou-trin tiA'c i.Kiillv (xemplitieil in In'- ])oem 
be a mere dudi of loaded colour, but A\hu,li m ftf Th- Jrin/i I’.ut In', explanation rcniU nmi’e 
reality could not be ad«letl to or dimiiiidied bA like an inlelbclual ]»adinif lliaii a iv.ilitA, e\eii 
the smalled particle AVitliout detra<.tiiig troin the '( b- " beyond .jueditm lb iL the c ntr.il uba of 

the poem A\as original, .iinl nol IttuToAi etl lr<im 
Ti' **. , , , 1 i ,..11..., : -.1. all eastern onrc(>. lu the case ot Augud*^ Goiiitt , 

Who attain.., d hy tho pah, at l.,-t.,tv,d of .mlm.l- ,„pl|,,t;,al tr.natl tth.,h nu.v t.lhu. pt,v,,l, lli,. 
paiiis,’ that there i.s no ciii-y method of vtaihiiu’ imili <,t' .i woik, the iiunt.d jiiepiiation 

it, it is no le,s ,6 the fact tliai, as .i geiiei.d rule, l),>fore tin* commiK.il ol tin thoughts to ]Mper. 
the time is Ava-ted— })erhaps Avor-e tU.in wu-teil To «pi<»ie M. Lzttn s account of ( bmte’.s meiliod • 
— which IS dcA'oted by the A’oung Airiter to a ‘Here is flu* w.iy in wJinh he (oniiio.sed eath (t 
laborious iniibition of the sfyle of any «li- the six voluines'ol the J’o.aitive iiliilo.sOjdiA-. lie 
tingui.shed .lUtlior. Sucli an imibition ii gene- thought tin subject oAerAvithfmt w ntni ’ .i wtoil ; 
rally an unm,c....fu 1 on,-, ,.l..U-,-.n 1 t, in a np,..- V," "l'oh- h.-i....>-.e,l to th, su,„nd,,n t;r..„p., 

u 1 1 r 4- 4 41 ' • 1 fioiii tlie sei’ond.UV •al‘oup^ to Hit ilet.ll!-. Jinn, 

dm-hon of tha hiidt, and d..fc.t ..1 Ih,. I„d, lotil, th.'u pathal 

without ita Kl-arcu. I ho a.it i.o Ih ,1olm ,n ...aio l,h.a, ho ku.I that h„ voliimo wni 

to tlithsc ‘desirous of attaining the Jaighsli style, ,|,,ue,’ 

to ‘give their days rnid iiiglits to llu* Aoliinie-. ol 

Addi.son,’ mu.st be tikeii Avith jesuA'c. Siuli a 

.style, tliongh eminently boautifnl in itself, Aioubl IN A l-i L S II A T) E S. 

practically nowadays be out of date, even d faith- ^ i vrini ai ' 

fully reproduced, Avliilo at the same time it ]> 

mo.st likely that tlie studeut Aiamld oA'cilook tli.it Tnn tbvee AAoekd dilicivitee iu practical time 
deficiency of force with avIucIi the m.urier of ItetwHen Fiigl.ind ; lul Hie West Indies, due to 

Addison is fairly diiirgeablu. The bi t model the m.iil, made the d.iy that Ethvai’d .and Mari.ui 

for style is not that of any particular . r JaA’-ou’ iti* .spent at .South, uiipfoii exactly coincide Avitli the 
writer, but rather the excellency of Die J>est one when jdr Dnpiiyaiid his nepliew iit 

writers generally — the higbe-t ip.ililics of tlu* np to view old Mr ilawtliorn’s cattle at Agu.alta 
highest types. * Estate, Triiiid.vl. On that very sumo evening,* 

We have hitherto spoken of that perfect ni.a.d(*ry Avhile Nor.i anil Harry Avere Avalking together 
of our language in AATiting wdiich has been the among the fields behind tlie battery, Mr Tom 
posse.'^Kiiiti of those famous in the histoiy ol Duiuiy avius strolling leisurely by himself in the , 
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English letter-s, .and it may be irirpiircd if sueb cool du-dc, lour thousand miles aAvay, on one of 
a li^gh standard should iu all < a.ses be necc.ssarily the iniiuraerahle shady hridle-iKitly that thread 
aimed at, .seeing that for m.any purposes of every- Hie fcn<lles.s tangled lulls aboviJ^ Pimento Valley, 
day life a le.sser degree of cultivation luiglit be Mr Tom AA'as .smoking a very big Mi^uila cheroot, 
found as practically u,-eful. To this it is sufficient .and Avas accompanied upon ftis rounds bf a huge 
to reply that much positiA^e good must result from and lerocious-looking Cuban bloodhound, Llie 
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hungry corners of who'je groat greedy slobbering 
mouth hung down hideously on Lilbor side in 
loose folds of skin of iho mo-^t bloodthir-ty and 
sinister aspect. As he went odong, Tom Dupuy 
kept pattiiig affectionately from time to timi‘ 
his four-footed favourite, to uhom, ueverthelesa, 
every now and again ho aiiplied, as j. t s^ JSlg# 
out of ])ure wantoniiess, tlie knotted ,th.ej 

cruel dog whip whifh lie carried jaui^Uy_^ii|^-illb 
right hand. The dog, liowever, formiikljle"'^ he 
was, so fur from re-enfmg this uril^^ dly^e.it- 
t ;v.-1 to find in it 

<‘.■ 11 , ■ !*■' 1 1 . o^'ii ]ii p ■■ ! I’l nrm I ■! ; 

for after ea<‘h budi ‘vivag-- cut u]>.m his bare 
llutOvs iKJtn the biioLted bale, be only c‘ow(*re>l 
for a second, and tlu'n fawned tlie nioiv » Kjm 
au'l slavi'-.lily than eA'cr uj)ou bii s-miling nia-'ti‘r, 
looking lip into hi-^ fan viith a st^nnge .ajiprov 
ing glaui 0 from Im dull e>cs, that .'Oi'ineil (o 
ay: ‘J>..ictly (he 'oit of thing 1 should do 
myself, if \ou v.ere the dog, aiel I uerc the 
w]ii]>-hol h r.’ 

At a beiid of th<. ]Mth, when- the ron'l turned 
fiKhhnly a ule to a-o i (he dry bed of a winter 
i iri'cnt, 'Pom Dupuv came ii])on a tluni]) t)f 
tall laid).!,','* palm, bald by a low mnil-bmlt 
negro hut, o\ c) on-lowed m fr >nt by two or 
lllt'e'' bll"/‘ llowel'ine hudh'-, of cum on lllbueU'. 
A l.ill, Jiare, ",r i\ -hi-ath d iii-^ro, m a uuue 
^.ick b) waa <if .1 .hut, with Inc bare aii-l 
sniewv .irni ' tluu t loo elv tliiougb tin* hnig 
‘Ills vluih ah n>‘ diil duly in the jdace oi 
f li‘L‘Vc-ho]e-, wa h'aiiin^ as be ]»as-.(<I upon n 
w'oodai p'C't d'h-' bloo'lhouu'l, l»r«Mking .iway 
.^'uMeulv Irom hi-, ma-ter, at .d“ht and 
of (])(' hl.ick skill, Us nUiiial pre\, ludiod uj) 
fu 1‘1'clv i )WMr<ls the old lalotirtr, and leapt 
u]ioii hou with a s.nag*' Miail (d hu bi^ t' e(h, 
aii'l ^ufh ominous gbtteiing e\cs. Ikit the ne^ro, 
fti‘oii'i;ei‘ ,111-1 inou miisdilar than iu* looked, 
iustea -1 of lliHdniig, faiiglU. th-* Im-gt Innl-* in bis 
long li ail aims, and Hung liim fiom him b\ mam 
force A\ith an air-irv oUh, iladiin-' bis gre it form 
beavilv .igainst llu> rough jiatlnvay (^>un k a-' 
ligbtniug, the dog, leaping U]) again at oii»ewith 
«Jiaboli(‘al energy m its big llahby month, was 
just ah-nit to sjuing oiue more upon hu ''lowl- 
ing opponent, Avhen Tom Ihijmy, tatihing him 
angnlv hy hi.'^ h-atlur collai‘, thioAV him doAvn 
and held him back, growling fiereely, and .'-bowing 
his huge tearing h-eth in a feronons grin, after 
the wonted maimer of his deadly kind, ‘(^net, 
Slot, (|uieL'’ the mceter said, ])attmg Ids hollow 
forehea -1 with ufhs tionate admiration. ‘(.Jjuict, 

f-ir ; d( wn this minute ! Down, I tell you ' 

Thri.s (loath on nigger.s, Delgado — death on nig-gers, 
Yo ■swuld .stand out ot tlie avay, yon kimw, 
Avhen you .“ce him (xmiing. Of \‘our-e, tlie.se 
flogs never can abah* tin* scent of you black 
fi‘I]ow.s. Tile hiioldif iVAfrciL ,ilAvays drives a 
"olondhound frantic.’ 

, The old negro drew’ hinuclf up haughtily 
and sternly, and stared hack in the insolent 
face of the slouchm-.' young Avhite man Avith a 
roud air of iRative^c'ignitj’. ‘ Duck ni gentleman 
ab no right, den, tc go about w’id dem dog,’ 
he answered* angrilj’. fixing hi.s piercing fiery 
eye on tie hloodlioimd’s face. ‘ Dem dog always 
spring at a black man W'^hcrebber dey find him. 
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If »'Mi w'^ani to keep dem, you should keep 
clen^ Ijied up at de house, so as to do for Avatch- 
dog .^.ainst tiexMii’ naygur. Dut you doan’t got 
no K^lit to bring dem r-bout de ro-ads, loose 
dat Way, .lumpin’ up at people’s treats, Avhcii 
dem ataiidm’ peac(;abJe beside dem OAvn hut 
heW-';-L 

Tom' DhpuJ^ laughed earelcsslj’. ‘It’s their 
Aiature, ,you .see, Delgado,’ he answered AA'ith a 
pleasKltl smile, still holding the- dog and eare.ss- 
mg it lovingly. ‘They and their lathers Avere 
trained long ago in slavf ry day.s to Imnt run- 
away ni.gg'Ts up in tin* mountains and track 
them to their hiding-placi s, ami drag them 
hack, alive or dead, to their kiAvful ma ters ; 
and of cour.se that makc.s them run naturally 
.liter thf* smell of a nigger, as a teiru r runs 
.liter the smell of a rat When the r.it sees 
the feiTier coming, he scuffles, off as hard an 
hi.s leg- can <air.) him into hn hole; ami Aihcn 
you see Slot''- n<»se tiirnmg round the corner, 
}oii om^ht f*> .scuttle olf into your hut ns ijui(‘k 
.as lightning, if Avarit to kei-p your black 

skin AA-hole upon your body. Shit never can 
abide ibe smell of a nigger — Can you, Slut, eh, 
old fellow V' 

The negro looked at hiniNAvilh unconcealed 
aA'ei“-ion. ‘1 is not rut, kli-t.di Dupuy,’ ho said 
hauehtih'. ‘T genth-m.in niA’sc-lf, s.amo .as you 
IS, .s.di, AA'lien 1 come la re u\et- from Africa.’ 

'Pom Dupuy itieeied o]). iil\ in Ins very fact'. 

‘ Th.it ’s the AA'ay witli all jou Africin-',’ he 
aiHWered Avith a l.uigli, as ho Hipped tlui a.ah 
idly from hi.5 big cheroot. ‘I newer knew’ an 
imported nigger .M't, finc(> 1 Avas born, th.it 
Aia-iPt a Jving m hi.s oavu cuuiiirA’. Seems tr> 
in<<, they must all I'C kings over yomh'r in 
Congo, Aiifli lawer a solitary subject f.) divWe 
Ih-lw’een them. - 1 hit 1 siy, niy friend, Avhat’.s 
going on o\er this w.iy lo-night, tiiat .so many 
niggers are going np .ill the time If) the -Afethody 
i-luiiiel ■' Are A on going to pieach ’em a mis- 
.rion.iry sermon?’ 

Del-gado gl.iuced .at him a tride .siispiciousl)'. 
‘i)ai' iis a pray er-meel in’, .sah,’ he sanl Avith a 
cold look in his uri-_u‘y e.vc, ‘np at Cilead. De 
hrefhlerin gAAUue to meet dis ebenin’.’ 

‘Jlo, lio ; .S-) lh.it ’s It! A praycr-mccting, is 
it? Well, if I g-) up ther(‘, will you let me 
attend it ’ 

Delgado’.^ thick lip curled contfuiipluously, as 
be an-sAA'cred Avith a froA\n: ‘AVhen cockroach 
-gib dance, him no .ax IoavI ! ’ 

‘Ah, I SCO. The foA\l Avould oat tlu* i-ock- 
1 ‘oach'es, AA’ouId he? Well, then, Louis Ddg.ido, 

I gh'e you fair A\arnmg; il >ou don’t A\.mt a 
Avlnte man to go .and look on at jour 
meetings, depend upon it, it’.s bcdui.se you’re 
hroAvmg some misi‘liief or otlier un there 
.agaiiLst the consiitn(f‘d authorilie--. I sli.ill tell 
my umle to set his p(5lice to look well after 
you. You Avere always a bad-bloo<.ied, dis- 
contented, disafTeitefl fellow', and I hidieve now 
you’re up to some of your African devilry 
or other. No obeah,* mind you, Delgado — no 
obeah ! Pruyer-meetmgs, luy good friend, as much 
as you like , but w hatevor you do, no obeah.’ • 

‘You link I do obeah because I doau’t will 
let you go to prayer-nieetiu’ ! Dat just like 


* Obeah, a form of African magic or witchcraft. 
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wliito-inan nr;^uinent. Him tiiik do naygur can 
nebLcv be in ile right. Old-tirue folk has little 
proverb: “JMouiitaiii &hecp always guilty when 
j'uugle tigi’r sit to judge liitu.”’ 

Tom Dupuy laughed and nodded. ‘Well, 
good night,— Down, Slot, down, good fellow ; 
doivn, clown, down, I tell you ! — Qood-night, 
Louis Delgado, and mind, whatever you do, no 
oboah ’ ’ 

Tlie negro watched him slowly round the 
corner, witli a suspicious eye kept w« 11 fixed upon 
the reluctant stealthy retreat of tlu' Cuban blood- 
hound ; and as soon as Dupuy had got safely 
beyond earshot, he sat down in the soft du>t 
that formed the hare pbatlorni outside Ins hut, 
and mumbled to Inmself, as negroes will do, 
a loud dramatic soliloqu)', in every deej) aAd 
varying tone of passion and hatred. ‘ITa, ha, 
Mistah Torn Dupuy,’ ho began quietly, ‘so you 
go about alw'ayn wnl dc ('iiban bloodbound, .an’ 
you laugh to see him spring at de troat ob de 
black man ! You tiuk dat friglibai him from 
come steal your cane an’ youi mangoes ! You 
tink de black man afraid ob de dog, yaria’j 
yarra ! Ha, dat f’ugbten Trinidad naygur, pei’- 
haps, but it doan’t fiaghten salt-water naygui 
from Africa ! I hab c harms, I hah potion, I 
hah draught to quiet him < I doan’t afrani ob 
fifty bloodhound. But it doan’t good lor Inirkra 
geiilleman to walk a)»out w’ld dog dat spiing at 
de. black man. Black man laugh to-day, perhaps, 
but press him heart tight widin him. De lime 
come when black man will lind him lioait break 
out, an’ de hate in it flow over an’ make bio .d 
run, like dry nbber in de rainy season l)e.n Imu 
sweep away biickra, an’ bloodhound, an’,;ill beloie 
him ; an’ seize de country, colour for colour 
!>!£'' land is black, an’ de laial for de black man 
When de black man burst him heart like ubbt*r 
burst linn bank in do lainv season, whib* man’s 
house snap off before him like bamboo hut when 
de flood catch it!’ As he spoke, he ]>uJied Ins 
hands out expaii'-ively before Inni, an<I gurgled 
in his throat with fierce imuticulato Afia .ni 
gutturals, that sceimd t<i recall lu some sfMugc 
fashion the hollow eddying roar and gurgle of 
the uioiinLain torrents in the rainy season. 

‘(’Inckeu doaii’t iiebber lub jackal, van a,’ he 
w'ent on after a .shoit pau^e of e\pei-taut triumph ; 
‘an’ naygur doan't nebber lub buckra, dat 
certain. But ob all do buckra in de island ob 
Trinidad, dem Du])uy is de very worst an’ de 
Very eonteinptfulh'st. Some day, bl.ick man wall 
rise, an’ get rid ob <leiii all for good an’ ebbi-r. 
If I like, 1 can kill dem all to-day ; but I gwine 
to wait. De great an’ tei nble day ob fie Lai’d 
is not come yet. Missy Dupuy ober n England, 
where de buckra come from. I'ugland is de 
white man’s Africa ; de mis.sy dar to learn him 
catechism. 1 w'ait till Missy Dupuy come hack 
before 1 kill de whole family. When do great 
an’ terrible day ob de Lard arrive, I doaii’t leave 
a single Dupuy a libbin soul in de island ob 
Trinidad. 1 slay dem all, an’ de lukssy wid dem, 
yarra, yarra ' ’ 

Tlie last twm almost inaiticulate worJ.g were 
uttored with a yell of triumph. Hearing foot- 
steps now approaching, he broke out into 
a loud soliloquy of exultation in his own 
native African language. It was a deep, 
savage-sounding West Coast dialect, full of harsh 


and barbaric clicks or gutturals ; for Louis 
Delgado, as Tom Dupuy had rightly saifl, 
was ‘an impurted African’— a Coromantyn, sold 
as a slave some thirty years belore to a 
Cuban slave-trail or tfying to break the blockade 
on the coast, and captured with all lier 
jivj jig cargo by an English cruiser off Sombrero 
Kfand. The liberated slaves had been lauded, 
according to custom, at the fir.st Brifish port 
w'here tlie cutter toudied; and thus liouis 
Delgado — as he learned to call himself— a wild | 
African born, from the (’oiomantyii .seaboard, 
partially Anglicised and outw.iidly Uliristianised, 
was now a common We.st Indian pliVhtatior hand 
on the two ChtaUss of Orange IJi’ove and Pimento 
Valley. There are dozens of such semi-civilK'ed 
importeil negroes still to be found under simi-Ur 
ciicumstanech in every one of the We-^t Imhoi 
LslaiiiD 

Ab till' gradually approached nearer, it 

became plain, from the soft footl.ill in t’>. din-t 
of the bridle-])atli, that it was a shoides- black 
person who was coming tinvaids h,io In a 
minute more, the new-tomer liad turned thi* 
forner, and disjjlayed lu rsfll as a young and 
cunuly negress — pielly with the round, good- 
hiunoiired Afruau itivltiness of smootli blade 
skin, plump cheeks, elear eyes, ami legular, even 
ncail'White teeth. The giil wais die.'-sed m a 
ioo'.e Manchester cotton iinnt, brightly eoloured, 
and not nnbecoining, w'iLh a tidy red bandana 
bound tnrl)au-\\ ise around lier sluijiely head, but 
baiefooted, bai'dimbed, and liare ol neck and 
shoulder. Jler figure was good, as the figure 
of nio^t negre.j'-es u-ually i.s ; and she ludd her.bell' 
erect and iqinght willi^he peculiar lithe grace- 
lulnens .said to be induced bv the universal 
jiractice ol carrying pails ol waiter and other 
burdeiLS on the top of the head from the \ery 
eaihest davs of negio elnldhooJ. As she ap 
pioadieJ D'dgado, she fn.>>t smiloil and diowi d 
all her pretty teeth, .is she uttered the < lulorn irv 
}»olitt ’ilulation o( ‘ *M.iniin’”’ s.di, mai'iiin ' and 
then dro]>pi*d a jiiofmind courtesy w'lth an uiiims- 
tikable uir of awa* atid U'veronce 

Loui.s Tfdgado aflecLeJ not to o]),erv'e tlu* girl 
for a moment, and wont on jalibi'niig loudly 
ami fiereely to lunisclf in his swilt ami fluent 
African jaigon. But it wms evident that liis 
heanr w.is deeply imprct-sed ut once hy this 
rapt ami jimplietie in.iltentiun of the s'tr.uige 
mgro, who .sjioke with tongues to vacant space 
in such an awful and intensely lealistic faslnon. 
She paused for a while and looked at him 
inlenllv ; then, wlien he stopped for a second 
to take breath in the midst of one of hks pas- 
bionate ineoheieiit outbui.sts, she came a step 
nearer to him and courteued again, at the same 
time that she mutleivd in a rather injuretKfweni- 
lous treble* ‘Mi-.tah Delgado, you no hear me, 
sali'f You no listen to me f I telliu’ you’ 
marnin’.’ 

The old man broke off suddenly, as if recalled * 
to liimsclf and common earth by some dison- | 
chanting touch, and an.sw'ered dreamily : ‘Marnin’, 
Mksy Uosiiia. Mai mu’, le-ady. You gwine up 
to Oilead now to de prayer-im^tin’ ? * 

llosiiia, glancing dowm at the Bible and hymn- 
book ill her plump black hand, amswereu de- 
murely : ‘ Yes, sail, 1 gwine (far.’ * 

Delgado shook himself vigorously, os if in the 
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endeavour to recover from some unearthly trance, 
and went on in his more natural manner : ‘ 1 
gwine up too, to pray wid de hreddenn. You 
want me for Bometing? You callin’ to me for 
help you 1 ’ . 

Kosina dn^ipped her voice a little as she rejdiotl 
in her shrill tone • ‘ i^'ou is African, Mistah 
l^elgado. Naygur from Africa know plenty 
ll)r hring back h'-ad^’s lubber.’ 

Delgado nodded. ‘Dat is true,’ he answered. 
‘Creole* naygur doan’t can make spell same as 
African. CJoromantyn naygur hab plenty oracle. 
])c oracles ob Aaron descend in right line to de 
ihiefs (le (ioromant> n.’ 

‘ Dein say you k; great chief in your own 
country.’ 

'file, old man drew hiin«elf up with a haughty 
air? ‘Me fader,’ he answered with evidmit pnde, 
•hal> twelve uives, all princes^, an’ 1 is de eldest 
son ob di' eldest. King Dlay liglit Jiini, an’ Like 
iiK' prisoner, an’ sell me slalie, an’ <1?it is hoAv I 
come to woik now uber here on IMi^tah Dnjmy 
lil.uitation.’ 

Alter a pause, he asked quukly: ‘Who dis 
s^^(‘etllcart dat you want sindl lor 1 ’ 

‘ Is.i.ic 1 ’our tales.’ 

‘ I’ourl.iles ' Jliin mulatto' What for ]m‘(tv 
naygur gnl like you v.iut to go an’ lul» mul.itto'' 
IMulatto bad man Old-tiiue folk sa>, mulatto 
always hate liim fader an’ despise him mndder. 
Him Jailer fie ivliilf' man, an’ mul.dto hate Aviute ; 
him mudder de blaik girl, an’ mulatto <le pise 
black.’ 

Lioftina hung her lu'ml down i-lighlly on one 
.side, ami ])ut the little fingf'r of her lelt baiul 
w itli ai tless I'oyncs.^ into the corner <>( her mouth 
‘ I doaii’t know, sah,’ she smd slieepuhU after 
^ a slioi’t ])ause ; ‘but J feel 'Somehow as it 1 Inb 
I Laac 1 Null tales.’ 

Di'lg.ulo uiiimed a snnsier grin, ‘Very well, 
jMi'sy ftosy,’ lie said sboiflv, ‘1 gain him lnl> 
lor von. Wait hei-e one, t\M), tree minute, le-ady, 
while 1 run in find Jhlde.’ 

Jn a lew minutes, lie c.uiie out again, dress(*d 
ill his Mack coal for meeting, wuth a l>ibl»' aufl 
1 j\ mil-book in ouf* band, and a canons volume 
m the other, w^ritten iii strange, twisted, twiiligig 
eliaracters, such as llo-ina lia<l never beloie in 
her life. se.t eyes ou, ‘See lieri' ’’ he cried, opening 
it wide beJfire her ; ‘flat is book ob .s]k*]1s, Dat 
isAliiean spell for gain lubber. T explain him 
to yo^’ — and his Iiaiid turned i*a]iidlv over several 
of the brown ami well-thumbed pages; ‘Isaac 
rouitah’ss, mulatto ; llosJua Fle-,i>i ' black h-adv; 
dat is de page. Hear what ■! -o, I! say’ And 

, he ran his huger line by line, along the stranm- 
' characters, as if translating them into his own 
negro English as he iveiit. ‘“Take loot’ ob alli- 
galo' ^^me as <lis one ’—and he produced a 
If iv alligators’ teeth from his eajiacious pockid. ; 
‘.“tie him up ior a week in bag wid SaA'annali 
Jlower an’ branch of calalue ; soak him well iu 
' s+iark’s blood” — I gib fie blood to you — “den 
Avrite do name, Isaac Poiirtale.s, in big letter on 
^hX> ob AV'liite paper ; droj) it in de bag ; an’ burn 

^ * Tho w'ord Creole is* 'vneh imsunderstood by nnist 
jM'ople. Ill its iin vcisiil N\ cst indinn sense jt 
IS applied to ai#/ person, white, h}.\( k, oi* mulatto, Imhii 
lu the Weft liulics, as ('flposcd to outsidirs, Kaiojictin, 
Ameiicaii, or Afncim. 


it all togedder on a Friday ebenin’, when it 
doan’t no moon, Avid fire ob manchinecl lyood.” 
Dat will gam dc lub ob your lubber, as sure as 
flc gfispel,’ 

The girl listened carefully to the directions, 
and math* Delgado j-epeat them three times over 
to her. When she hatl learned them thoroughly, 
she sjiid once more. ‘IJow much I got to pay 
you for dis, eh, .sah t ’ 

‘ Nnffiii.’ 

‘ Nufhn ? ’ 

‘No, nuffin. But you must do mo favour. 
Yon i.s house-aerbant at Oramgf* (Jrove ; you must 
come see me noAV an’ den, au’ tell me A\diat go on 
obi'r ill de house dai'.’ * 

‘ What far, sah ? ’ 

^ Doan’t you .ax Avhat far; but listen to mo, 
le-nd 3 ^ De great au’ terrible day ob de Lard 
AAuIl come beffire huig, Avbeu de Aviekod aviU be 
; cut olf from do face ob fie eait’, an’ Ave sliall 

see de end ob di* evil-doer. You read de 

l*ro]>hets • 

‘ 1 read dem soifie time.’ 

‘You lead de I'rojihet Jeremiah, Avliat him 
wiy"^ Hear de 1 read him to you. “Dc- 

liber up deir chihlren to de famine, an’ pour out 
fleir hlood hy de sw'orJ.’’ l)a^ de Lard’.s Avord 

I lfu* all de Diipuys ; an’ Avhen do missy come 

liMiu England, de AVord ob de propliecy cornin’ 
true ’ 

The girl shudflereil, and o]ioned Avide hi‘r hig 
eyes Avitli their givat ring of w lute .setting. ‘ IIoav 
A ftu kiioAv it flc J)upnys?’ shi* asked, hesitating. 
‘IIoAv you know it dem do prophet ’ludiu’ 
to?’ 

‘llow I jenoAv, Bosiua Fleming? Hoav I know 
it ' Because I can evpouiifl an’ intcrjiret de 
S'uapture ; fi>r aaIioii de nmlevstamlin’ ob de mair 
is enlightened, de mout’ spo.iketh forth AA'onder- 
lul tings. Listen here ; 1 tidhn’ you de trut’. 

I Before de missy hh a year m Trinidail, df* L.ard 
amII sAA'eep aAvay de avIioIp house ob do Dupuys 
fUlt ob de liilid Jor elfher .ill’ ebber ’ 

‘ But iif>t de mi.^sy ' ’ Rosma cried eagerly. 

‘All, de miss 3 r ’ Vou tnik Avlien de blatk man 
rise likf* tiger m liim A\*ritli, him sjiare de missy ! 
i \t), me Iren’. Him doan’t gwune to spare her. 

I De Dnpnvs is gn-at jieople hoav, puffed up Avid 
I ]>ride ; lof>k down oii de Id.ick man. But dem 
!a\i 11 firop dom bluster bime-lw, as soon as deir 
1 pruli* Is taken out ob dem a\ itl adversity.’ 

Kosina lunied aA\My Avitli a look of terror. 

‘ ^'o^l comm’ to ]U‘aver-meelm’ ^ ’ she asked Jiastily. 

‘ De bieflderin aviU all be Avaitin’.’ 

Delgado, recalletl once more to his .dterna- 
tiA'e cli.iracter, piislieil aw.iA’^ tlu' stiange A’olume 
through the iloor of lus hut, took ii]) bis Bible 
! aiifl livmn-book AAith the graAX'st solcmnitA’’, droAV 
j liim.sell up to bis full lioiglit, and Avas .stxui walk- 
I iiig ahmg f-obcrl 3 * Vy Ko*siua’s sidi>, ms n-spcctablo 
and decorous a native JMetliofli-.t class-leader as 
oiK* could Avi.sli to bee iii the Avliole green island 
of Triuid.id. 

Tho e Avho jmlge .snperfici.ill v of men and 
mimls, AAoiild say at once that Delg.ado AA'as a 
hypoerite 'riioso Avho knfuv AA'hat religion leally 
means to inlerior races — a, strange but siiieent* 
jumble of plirases emotions, superstitions, and 
meloihes permeating and eonsecr.atmg all their 
acts and all their passions, lioAvevf'i' gauI, violent, 
or licentious —Avill recognise at once that in liia 
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own mind Louis Do]ga<lo was not conscious to 
liims(^U' in tlio faintest degree of any hypocrisy, 
craft, or even inconsistency. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME AMERICANISMS. 

A VERY erroneous impression generally exists in 
tliis countiy as to tlie manner in which the 
Englibh language is spoken in the Uni led 
States, This has arisen in some degree from the 
oircunistance that travellers have dwelt upon 
and exaggerated such peculiarities of language 
as have come under th^dr observation in various 
parts of the Union ; but also in greater measure 
from the fact that in English novels and diumas 
in which an American figures — no matter whether 
the character depicted be represented as a man 
of good social pohition and, ja’c^umably, fair edu- 
cation, or nut — he is mafie lo exjness lum^elJ 
in a dialect haji]u1y combiinng the jtcculiaritie.s 
of s])eecli of every seition ol the louiitiy from 1 
Maine to Texas. With the exce^ition of Iho late 
]\rr Anthony Trollop)'’.'- ylm'/ daa 1 tauiiot | 

leccdl to mind a single work of fiction in which \ 
this IS not the ca-'C. Take, for instance, those 
portions of Mm (in (Jliir‘\kwit the scenes of wdii eh 
are laid in the United Stab's; IJichnrd Eairfield, 
in lii'hvir's Mti yoi'!; th" tkdoncl in Level’s 
(hv <‘i Tli‘ III ; rullalove, in Charles Hcrule’.s I’u// 
JftiTi! (\< h, the younger I’enton in Yate-.’.s Jlhiih 
Hhcq), or the Auieiicau travcdlei- inMiofhii Jini>- 
each and every iu'-tanee the re.sult i-^ Itj 
convey a must ('iToneoin idea as to the luantui lu 
W'inMi oiii ctaiinion tongiu; m urJinarily .sjxiken in 
llie Unitvd State J. r 

It ifi tlie .‘aiiie on th" .st-ag*'. The dialect iii 
%Tni‘’h Ameruaus are u.sually m.ide to expiess 
t}jemseh'c.y in laigli-h di ama.s i-^ as iiu'orrcet and 
abaiinl as was the language into the iiu-iitli- 
of III 'ir Irish characters by the ]da>v. rights of 
tin early x^nt of tlie eighteonlli eeulnry. 

As a m.itier of fact, the speech of educated 
Ameiicans diflbis but little fi-om that of the .ame 
class in Gj'eat Lritam ; wlnl-l, a.s regards tin 
I great bulk of the ])eoj)le of tlie Uni'e-l *Stat> 
tliere can be no (pu -lion but that they .<']' ak 
X>urer and more idiomatic Engbsh than do the 
ituisse-) heii*. In every State of the Union the 
language of the inha!j,tants can be understood 
withon't t!ie slightest cbniculty. Thi.s is more 
than can be .sari of the cUab'Cts of the jieasantiy 
in various parts of Eiiglaiul, the.e being in many 
imstances jn-rfectly nnintelbgible to a stranger. 
Again, the llueiicy of exxnv.ssion and comniainl 
of language possessed by American.s even in the 
humbler lank.s of life loiuis a marked contrast 
to the jiovcrty of .sx’eech of the eiiinc cla>.-- in 
this country, wdiere, us an eminent xdalologist ha.s 
tUclarcMl, a very consider b'- i f-nx rt' u of thci 
agiicultural poiiulation 1 i.. '. n,e of a 

A ocabulary not exceeding tlirc-e hundred woids. 

lint to return to the snliject of this pajier. 
iVomi* w’ords wdiich have become obsolete in this 
fouutrv, or now convey a totally different meaning 
In an tlifit x^riruaiily' attaching to them, are still 
CttiTeiit in America in the sense in which they 
were orginalJy cmployecl. iVm/c, to ornament 
or adi iru, which is found in Siien-ser and other j 
writer- of Ihe Elizabethan age, is at the x>i'c.sent i 
day a eommon term ui the Easteni States. 
. 


One Yankee girl will say to another, who has 
been some time at lier toilet, ‘ Oh, you have been 
prinking;’ or, ‘AVhat a long while it has taken 
you to juink.’ In fact the verb is used in all 
its moods and tcnsc.s,*’ Mim, a c'onfuscd encounter 
or scramble, is generally suiiposcd to^bo a purely 
Amc'ri(,au idiom. On the contrary, it is good 
WTikspearean Eiigli.-,]!. in Antony and Clcopxtra^ 
Antoiiy^ say : 

‘Of kite when I cryM ho ! 

Like boys imtu u muss, kings wuiiKl start forth.* 

Tjunm, to heat, to maltreat, is an American 
w’ord of lOiigli-h parentage. In a tJiortli-courjtry 
ballad of tbe lime of Edward VI., one lihe runs, 

I ‘They lammed him and bammed Jiiin;’ and^the 
w'ord may alio be found in Marlowe. HuL is an 
expressjou univer-ally iiscil in ilie United States 
ill th< Kiisc of iiidi-positiou. A man will .sijf, 

‘1 em never, ‘f am ill.’ It scareely nred 

be said tl^at the jdna e w.i,- peifeetl\ good 
Eii'jb-li two eenturu'b and a half ago, (be word 
‘ill,’ Wilh (lie meaning now alt.icliin; b) it, not 
oii'c ofdirring in the tiauslation of tin Lible. 

ib' 7 , ag.un, Oiux^Iovcd in America as u geturic 
lerm fur eveiy ^x*'‘‘U"- of insect, W'as used in 
England, loriiiLrly, ai the .ame sense. ‘A l*ug 
h.itli 1)11771.1 it ill mine ears,’ cay- E.i<‘>n in 
one of In.s kU'!’-. At th.- X)re-.e’.t the 

wold h.s-i in England fo Imntul an applieilion, 
that vvb. 11 .11) e.liti'ai ol tlie weak , of IMg-u 
Allan I’oe vva.s xuddi bed ni bond ai. the editor 
altered tli<' fille, ol one ild’y, 'J i r (I ' n Jlii't, 
to Hr ((al'I'ii Jljl , 1.1 order Hot to give olleir e 
to ‘ears pull tv'. 

Fi ll! fill, vvhiili now ' ■ 111 -nil’)' luioi’ 

or awt', has .sfiJ] in the ' ; . Ihe nreniiig 

it bole in Sliak -xieaie.- timi', Vvla ,i it vva- invaii- 
ablv u (.{] m tile sen e ol timid or aliaid. In 
0 I'l'tl Jitirl, when Ibun o, ulL>J‘ .slavin.; 
Tyb.'dt, is lyiiij., bidden in fiiai L.iwieni i ’-j < 1 11, 
the Fii ir f.iy.s . 

‘K').mt), cumo hath, ceitu foAh, thou fisda' lucii ,* 

I and a-j.nn, in TJ T ' seine in 

winch 1*10 pero i *• .i 'i I , Mir.mda 

exclaims 

‘O dear fat hoi, 

Make not too tasli a ti i.il of him, for 
lie’s gentle and not fear fi.i ’ 

So obsolete, however, it, now the word in the 
sense in which it is emiiloyed by theft])oet, 
that ill mo-t edutioiib of Sliak-X’^ii'rt', u I’ootiiote 
ifa J])] tended to it, givung the definition as 
‘ tiiuniou.s.* Ill America, the c‘.\X)rcs.sion, ‘lie is 
a fi-ai'ful man/ or, ‘She i.s a fi'arful woman,’ is 
Irecjueiitly ajtjtlied to an indivi'lual of tiimd 
di.-.xiosit'' Ik "-(.n u- intended to be eonveved 
being ii i ■!. i’. ■ t.site to that wbi4i m lim 

country would attach to the jthrase. 

Some common ]'higli.sh w’oivls have in tire 
United States com]>lctely lo.st their original signi- 
fieiitioii, wherefore, it would not lie easy to wnf. 

? '//'//, for instance, means ill-iiatui'cd ; amaii, 
clever; lIvct, of an amiable di.sjto.siti on ; ami 
lo, hi -altliuugh till.- last locution is not pcrhaxi.s 
.-o Common as the others — loyahle.< 

I was, when re.sident in New Yoik, present 
during a conversation in the courte of which a 
rather curious ccxuivocjuo bccuried, ow'faig to the 
peculiar sense in which the words in ixuestion 
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are used on the ofher side of the Atlantic. On 
the occasion referred to, an American lady and 
an Englishwoman— who had only been a short 
time in the United States— were speaking of 
an old gentleman with whom they both were 
acquaintei The former was warm in lus 
praises. 

‘]\j[r Ji she declared, ‘is quite lovely.’ 

• ^Why,’ was the surprised re])lY, ‘how can you 
think so? J oonsi<ler him decidedly ugly.’ 

‘Ugly!’ indignantly retorted tlie fir.d sjicaker. 
‘ Tie is“ not at all ugly. On the contrary, he 
is real clever.’ 

‘That ]dr R is a man of talent, 1 admit,’ 

was Iki' I'esfionse ‘ but he is certainly anytlung 
but good-looking.’ 

•‘Well, I do not deny that he is homely, and 
!• never f-aul that he was not,’ rojoiiu'd the other 
• lady. 

‘lint,’ cvclfiimed the ])n//led Englishwoman, 
‘you have just assivled that he w'as*|iLot ugly.’ 

‘iSh) more he is !’ wms the qua k retort. 

Wlicu the dialogue had iv.uhid this point, it 
being oIjvious not only that the tivo ladn-. were 
at ei’os— purposes, hut that tluv were, in eoiiso- 
cpietna*, heeoining a little head'd, 1 deemed it 
advisable to interjiOM', and explain how their 
mutual mi-api'VelKn ion liad urheii. 

Ill counettion with the phrase, ‘A man of 
talent,’ made Use of liy ir\ '* ”’itivw"'i! •' m 
the I ours(' of the above • !»'.'! ■, I ma} 

observe th.it ‘talent' or ‘taleiiteiU is .in expres 
sion S('ld(iin lieard liom tlie lips ol a lialiv'e of 
Ki'W' Liighiiid. Lojd 'Macaulay a'- N rls that tliest* 
word' (^\ve their ongiii to the ‘I’urahle ol the 
T.dent's’ in the !N' vv Te-tanienl, .uul on <»n<' 
0 ( ca loll he challenTt'd L alv llollaini to < it>‘ a 
iSiiigle instance ol their being «'inployed hv any 
Ihielish writei ju’ioi to tlie latdr part of the 
Seventh nth ceiitiiry To the cir>-uinsLance, tlu-iv- 
loie, that .it the i>eiiod when the Puritans lelt 
then native land to .scelc iicvv honu“- in tin- 
Kevv 'World, the ward, in (pu uiou Lad not been 
incoipoi.ited into the langitagi', ni.iy, J conceive, 
he atliibuted tlie fa( L that to tlii- <lay they 
seM'.iii have t\ jdace in the vocabulary of the 
inh.ihitants oi the Eastern Shife^. 

When fi word is alrcidy iii existcnie whirl) 
is full} adeqii.itc to i-xju'css (lie idea it i.s I'ln- 
plu>ed to convey, it seems not a little curious 
that the usi* of it should he supeiseded hv another, 
not, indeed, coined lor the imipose, but bv one 
divTiived from its original nr-aiiing. 1 et this 
has been the cast* m various inslaiiccs in tlu' 
United States, A jdace where goods are .sold 
,at retail is called a ‘ store,’ not a .sho]), the use 
ot the hitler vvord being exclusively conrnied to 
those cstahlLhuients in which some niannfac- 
f ’ing or other niothaiiical industry is carried 
obU Ttlieii ‘corn ’is spoken of, maize or Indian 
.corn is always meant; all the other ccie.dh 
being invariably de .ignatod by their respeitiva; 
t names, as wlieat, oat^, barley, &c, Railw.ay in 
Amoiica becomes ‘railroad;’ station, ‘dejidt;’ 
line, ‘ tr.ick ; ’ carriage, ‘ car ; ’ whilst for train, 
the pliraso cmployecl is ‘liovse-ear.’ A timber 
building is q ‘Iraino-building ; ’ a row of houses 
is a ‘block’ of bo«ises. Eor poorliousi' or work- 
house, the expression used is ‘almshouse.’ 'Wlieu 
the idqip, iiftendcd be conveyed i.s that which 
an Englishman attaches to the latter phrase, 


the word ‘asylum’ or ‘home’ is used hy an 
American. 

Ill fact, a list which sliould comprise all the 
words employed by our transatlantic cousins in 
a difrereiit .sense from ourselves would be a toler- 
ably long one. But the, desultory examples I 
have given wiU feutlu’e to illustrate the fact — to 
which I have already adverted — that in nume- 
rous instances, and without any apparent cause, 
m.aiiy common English w'^ords liave acquired in 
the United States a totally dillercnt meaning 
from that which they bear in tins country. 
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^ CUM’ T K R J X. 

It w.as nearly ten o’clock on the following morning 
l^elore Edgar readied the Covent Garden, 

lie found the American in his priv’^aU' room 
w.utmg hi* arrival, and clad m a loose dressing- 
gown, which nuwle liim look extra tall and thin — 
a wonth rful garment, onihracing eveiy known hue 
, and colour, and strongly resembling, save as to 
its g.arisbiies,s, a Canadian wood in the fall. Mr 
Slmim laid aside a disrepiVablo brier be was 
siiiokmg, as soon .is he perceiv’'od his visitor. 
‘.Morning'’ lie s,iid briskly. ‘Tolerably punctual, 
llopi' you don’t object lo the smell ot tobacco so 
eai'ly '> ’ 

‘1 don’t know,’ Edgar replied, throwing liim- 
bclC down 111 a chan*. ‘Like most well-regulated 
IJidoiK, 1 cannot .-av 1 am partial to the smell of 
tohac > o K'fore bri'aktast,’ 

‘Do y.iu know,’ -Mr Slimni responded drvlv, 
‘I have .seen the lime wdieii I never sniom'd 
before bicakf.K. T don’t .allude to any great oiit- 
1 lue.ik of virtue on mv' ]».irt ; but tlie fact is, when 
■ .1 man can’t get a breakfast, he can’t be accused of 
I .smoking before it -no, sir.’ Having administered 
; this crushing piece ol‘ logic W'lth diaracteristi - 
j force, J\lr Slinim r.ing the bell and proceeded to 
I order ‘tlie fixings,’ vvJiiLh wu.s his term fur the 
matutiii.al rejm.-'t 

‘You Britishers have got some sound notions 
on tlie subject of diuner.s and promiscuous refreah- 
meiit ; but v our imaginatiim don’t soar to Imsik- 
iast. There’s nothing substantial about it,’ .slid 
i\Ir Slimm, after fini.sliing a pound or .so of .steak. 
‘I'lie Er.iucatelli who rules the kitchen here is 
fairly good ; and 1 ilattei* luj.sclf if 1 stay here 
mucli longer ho will kmivv wdiat a breakf.ist is. 

] stayed for a w'eek at a little jihico off the fcstrand 
once; but I w as almost starved. Ham and eggs, 
c.liop« and steaks, W’lis the programme, with a 
sole, by way of a treat, on Sund.iys.’ 

*\\'ry .sad,’ replied Edgar, vvdth considerable 
gravity. ‘You must have .suflered. You don’t 
.seem, hovv^cver, particularly short Iiere.’ 

‘Well, no,’ IMr Slimm admitted, at the same 
time helpmg himself to fisli ; ‘ I can manage 
here.’ * 

‘1 hope last night's little scrimmage has not 
iiijurod your appetite this morning?’ Edgar asked 
politely. 
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* Not much. .Encfis Slimm generally can pick ‘Urn,’ he said doubtfnlly.^-‘Now, look here, 

up his crumbs tolerably. This little village is my young friend ; I ’m a rough chap, and I ’ve 

a fine place to sharpen the appetite.’ just got to say my mind, if 1 die lor it. Don’t 

‘ How long do you propose to stay here ? ’ you think a young married man has no business 

* I don’t know ; it all depends. I am doing in such a place as we met last night ? ’ 

London, you see, and when I do a place, T do ‘But, you see, I had business there,’ Edgar 
it well. You’ve got some fine old landmark.s said, still smiling. ‘It was stern bu'Siness, and 
h('re— very fine,’ said Mr Slimm with proverbial nothi ng eLse, wliicb took me to that place.’ 
American' reverence for the antique. ‘I gue.ss j ^‘•You’ve got the bulge of me, and that’s 
we should be proud of the Tower over to New facit.’ 

York— yes, sir.’ I ‘ You mean, you don’t umler.stand. Well, I 

‘ I have never been over it,’ Edgar said care- [ am what is usually known — or rather, in my 

le^sh^ j case, wn- .i-- a 1 trr.uy man. I am working 

‘J)o, tell. Man, I guess you’re funning. I up a ' k ol .siii i>!i g.iinbling-houses.’ 


Seems to ino kiml o’ incredible for an English- | ‘AVhy don’t you get ou a niorcf respectable 
man to live in London and not sec the Tower.’ ' line 'i ’ • 

‘ Really, Mr Slimm, 1 have never seen the ' Edgar tajiped his pocket and nodded sigiiiri- 
Tower.* t ' cantly. , 

‘Wall, if this don’t beat snakes’ Never *>0011 j ‘Hard up,’ said Mr Slimm. ‘Case of needs, 
the Tower!’ exclaimed the American, chipping mast -when w hat ’s-his-namu drives. You don’t 
his third egg. ‘Maybe you never heard ol a look as if yor. were dragged up to this sort of 
picturesque pile known to the inquiring Plrang(;r thing neither*^ ’ 

as the Briti.-jh Miaseiim — Now, Jutw you ever! ‘To be candid witli you, I was not,’ IMgar 
heard of Westminster Abbey ? ’ ' ' replied, urged by some strange impulse to oafide 

‘AYell,’ said Edgar laughingly, ‘I believe T in the Aniei lean. ‘ T am wi university man witli- 
liave ; but I must confess that T liave no\ or been oul moue^V- My history is .1 common one. ICdii- 
iuside cither of the places you mention.’ cated at a' public school, arnl aftcruards at C’ain- 

‘ Wonderful ! Mr Seaton, you ’re born to make bridge, 1 am exjiected to get a living in some 
a name. The man who can pass these pl.ues ! mysterious way. All my little money was spent 
witliout emotion, ain't no common shake. I j upon my education, and then I had to shift for 
guess you ’re the kind of matter they make genius ’ myself. Much good my second-class honours 
out of.’ ha\e done me.’ 

‘You seem to be astonished. Surely, in New 1 ‘Then, to prove your wipdoiu, you got 

York, you have buildings and cliurches quite as ' married ' ’ | 

fine as an 1 thing in London ?’ ‘Of course. But now comes tlie moist remark- 

‘You think so, do you? AA’’al], if it’s anv able part of my stoiy. My ^vife was her uiii']e’.s 
consolation to you, keep on tliiiikmg so; it won't liidress — not that her money wa- any indueemeiit 
hurt any one. — Mr Seaton,’ conliiiued Slimm, to me — and I was engaged to her witli bis 
lo&’nsring his voice reverently, ‘ wlien I get potter - 1 approval. It was arranged X was to manage Ins 
ing about down at Westminster, and look at the j propertv, and we uere to live uith liim. Then 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, strike me j a relatiic of bis— a lady — caun* to stay, and 
if I don’t wish I was a Britisher myself!’ I everything went wrong from that time. Ein.d]}', 

‘That is high jiraise indeed; and I think it I a» ting under the lady’s wondeifiil fuMan.ition, 

is due to your native patriotism to say your ■ my wife’s uncle lorbaile bur marriage, and 

approval does you credit. But cambdly, it ' ordered her to marry a ueplu \v of llit'> lady’s, 
always struck me that our TTou‘<es of Parliament ' TIih, of course, she refused to do, aud was con- 
are particularly mean-looking for their jiosi- scqnently disinherited.’ 

lion.’ ‘AVliat sort of a seraph was the lady?’ asked 

‘Maybe, maybe,’ Mr Slimm replied medita- Mr Slimm, with oomiderable inf er(“,t, 
lively; ‘but there’s something about them that ‘Don’t mention her, pray. Slie liad the evil- 
makes me feel chockful of pn»*try. AVhen I eye, if ever woman Imd — But to continue. After 
wander into the Abbey among these silent stones our wedding, ive came to London, and at different 
and listen to that grand organ, I feel it does me limes tried to bring about a reconciliation ; but 
good.’ to no effect. Tlien the old gentleman died.’ 

‘You do not look like a man who took any ‘A common story enough ; but considerable 
particular delight in music.’ rough on you and your wife,’ said Mr Slimm. 

‘I don’t, and that’s a fact. I don t know F ‘After that, a most remarkable occurrence 
ehaip from a bull’s foot ; but I can feel it. \\ hen happened. AVlicn the will was proved, not a 
the artist presiding at the instrument pulls out | sixpence of the old gentleman’s money could lie 
that W'onderful stop like a human voice, I feel j found-- that is, excepting the few hunduds in 
real mean, and that ’s a fact— yes, Mr.’ j the local bank for household expenses. It is 

‘ It is wonderful what an effect mu«.ic, has | four years ago now, and to this day not one 
on the human uudcrstandirig,’ Edgar replied, j farthing has turned up.’ 

‘“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 1 ‘Penny plain, and twopence coloured,’ the' 

My wife always says’ j American said scntentiously — ‘to be continued 

‘Your wife! I didn’t know you were married.’ ^ in our next. There’s the making of a sound 
‘Considering I never told you that interesting family romance about this. — Anything more ? ’ 
factv 1 do not see very well how you could! ‘A little. An old companion dt' my wife’s 
know,’ Edgar replied with a smile ; which wa«, turned up the other day — or* I should say my 
however, not so cordially received by Mr > wife found her accidentally in London. She 

; Avas standing in the rain oh. AVaterloo ©ridge, 
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looking into the wStcr.~You comprehend, don’t 
you ? ’ 

‘“One more unfortunate, weary of breath,’” 
quoted Mr Slimra with a tender inflection which 
surprised Edgar. ‘ Go on.’ ^ 

‘It was ta wonderful coincidence, if nothing 
more. It appeared that iny wife’s unede on his 
dyipg bed gave her a paper for iny wile ; <vpd 
ke charged her most solemnly to find her and 
’ deliver it, which has been done.* 

‘And it was some secret cipher, bet my 
boots.’ 

‘On the contrary, it is only a letter — a vale- 
dictory letter^ containing no clue ivliatevcr.’ 

‘ .Stfls,nger, \you take this matter sort of calm,’ 
said Slimm solemnly. ‘ 1 should like to see that 
letter. Mark me ; providence has a hand in 
lifts, and I want you not t() forget it. Such a 
•meeting as that between your wife and her ohl 
tompanion didn’t happen for nothing. Listen, 
and T ’ll tell you what once hapfiened to me 
in Australia. I shall never forget it. I’m a 
rich man now, for my wants ; hut 1 was poor 
then ; in fact, it was just at the time when 
fortune had tinned, f Juid, at the time I am 
speaking of, nearly a Ihoiisand oiinees of dust 
buried in iny tc'iit. As far as 1 could tell, not 
a soul in the camp know what I had, as T liad 
kept it (piK't. Well, one night, I started out 
to visit an old ehiiiu in a neighbouring elaim. 
It was TK'arly daik when I started, and I had 
no conqianion hut niy dog. I had not gone 
>ery far when he began to act in a ridiculous 
luanner, harking and snapping at my horse’s 
heels, till 1 thought he was stark mad. Then 
he turiK'd towards home, stoiiping every noiv 
and then to uhine, and finally he struck off 
home in a bee-line. I rode on, never thinking 
anything about it till suddenly my horse 
stumbled and nearly threw me. lie had never 
Jfitu* such u thing hijfori*, and I hadn’t got 
twenty yards before lu' did it again. Rtraiiger ! 

1 want you to belime T was seared, and I don’t 
scare easy eitlier, Tlien I thought of the tales 
I had read about dogs and their cunning, and, 
urged l)vso!'i-|] ti.' I can’t understand, T tinned 
hack. ^ on <1 i.tiivi believe T’ra glad I did. 
When I got hack to my tent, T stole in fpiietly, 
and there were three of the biggest .scoundrels 
in the camj) digging away exactly over the gold. 
I didn’t give them much time for meditation, 
I reckon. It was a tongh fight; but I saved 
I this valentine to reineinher it 
by; darn their ugly picture.s;’ and Mr Slimm 
hared his huge chest, and displayed a livid ga.sh 
seamed ami lined thereon. 

‘And the robbers— what became of them?’ 

‘Suffocation,’ Slimm replied laconically. ‘The 
rp- Mty of mercy is strained pretty considerable 
iirtTifTMing camp.’ 

‘ And the dog 'i ’ 

‘ Dead '—killed hy these scoundrels, I ain’t 
, powerful ill the water-cart line ; but I don’t 
mind saying I snivelled then. T can’t think of 
k that fait n fill insect without a kind of lumpine.ss 
in my throat. — And now, my friend, don’t you 
tell me there’s no such thing as fate. You mind 
if your affair don’t l^irn out trumps yet.’ 

‘I don’t think so,' Edgar replied dubiously. 
‘It is ajl fA*gotten ^low, though it was a nine 
days’ wonder in Somersetshire at the time.’ 


‘Somersetshire? Now, that’s strange; I’m 
going to Somersetshire in a few days to see a 
man I haven’t set eyes on for years. Hj is a 
very different man from me— a quiet, scholarly 
gentleman, a little older than myself. He is a 
hooki.sh .sf>rt of man ; and I met him in the mines. 
We kind of froze to each other ; and ivhcn we 
parted, it was understood that whenever I came 
to England, I was to go and see him. What part 
of S«mier.setsliire do you hail from?’ 

‘The name of my wule’s old home is East- 
wood.’ 

‘Eastwood? Tell me quickly, is it possible 
that your wife’s uiule is Mr Cluule.'i Morton ?’ 

‘The same,’ Edgar gasped.--* What do you 
know of him?’ 

‘What do I know of him? WIiv, he was 
life man 1 wa.s going to visit ; and he ’s dead, 
poor old fellow ' You see, 1 ill wav ft liked him, 
and once 1 .saved his life. It’s a curious thing, 
hut when you do a man a favour, or save 
Ills life, or aiiv trifle of that kind, you alway.s 
get to like*liim some way. Pour old Morton! 
Well, if this doii^t beat snakes ! And your wife 
is tlu‘ little Nelly he was ahiays ravung about? 
Dear, dear 1’ 

‘Thei’c must he something * more than meets 
the eye here,’ Edgar said, wim a little quaver 
in his voice. ‘Taking all the circumstiincos into 
< oiiNidoration, it look.s as if some in.scMit.ihle 
prov uleiioe has a hand in iU’ 

‘You bet, I’m not particularly learned, nor 
no scholar ; but 1 do remember some line.s of 
vour immortal poet which tells u.s “There’s a 
divmitv that .shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how v\c will.” The more T think of life, tin' 
more it ])*i/zles me, and tliat’.s a fact. To think 
of }ou and I —two people in fivi* mi]lion.s — 
nieetiTig by such chance ' And to think of yolfp 
wife being the niece of my old friend ! ’ 

‘Did he speak much of her to you?’ Edgar 
a.'-ked. 

‘A few. “Speak” is no word for it : he r.aved 
about her. It ever a man loved a girl, it 
was your uncle. You mu'-t not. judge him 
harshly.’ 

‘I do not; I never did. That there has liecn 
collusion, or something more, I liave alway.s 
been convinced. He was so fond of me till his 
half-si.''tcr came ; and as to Nelly, he woivhipped 
her.’ 

‘He just dhl, I know. I .should like to see 
that lotler.’ 

‘So you sliall ; but re.illy, I can see nothing 
ill it.’ 

‘ Try and describe it to me.’ 

‘That IS soon done, ft is a eonimoiiplacc 
ejii'.tle, E.aying he wished to he reinenihered as 
a frieiul, asking me to foigive him, and hinting 
that if he had his life to live over again, how 
dillerent things would he.’ 

‘That 13 only a blind, perhaps. — Dc.^eribe the 
letter.’ 

‘ It it- written on part of a sheet of foolscap ; 
and liom the beginning of the first lino to ilie 
fini.sh, the paper is cov'croil with writing.’ 

‘No heading or super, ‘^cription, no signature?’ 
queried Mr Slimm. " 

‘No ; it is not signed ; but is preci.sely like a 
letter without heading or .sign.ature trimmed clo.sc 
up to the writing with a pair of scissors.’ 
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‘And is it loldod, or are there any lines 
about it?' I 

‘ It'is folded like an ordinary nott\ and there 
arc various liori^ontal and perpi'inlicular lines 
upon it. The lines are dotted. Can you make 
anythini^' oi it ’ ’ 

‘Yes,’ said the American quietly. ‘I can 
make fcrtune of it. Show me tliaib letter li»r 
five iniiuiU's, and I will show you somothinii: 
you would j^ivc ten thousand pounds to see.’ 

And so, arranging for an early ineeting, they 
parted for the day. 

Next morning, Eleanoj' told her Imsh'ind of a 
ruiions dream she had liad during the night. 
She thought she stood on a strange* shore, with 
the sea sju’ead out liefnre her to the utni(*-l 
horizon. It was sunriH*, and coming tovvar*!'' 
her c'vcr the (|Uiot waters, W’as a great shiji — 
an ‘ Argi^y v\ iih golden .-aiK’ — and somehow ‘■he 
thought it brought ggddeii tiva-'iin* for her 
7 ’lu'ee times she dreamed the drt'ani, and saw 
the sl.Uelv sliqi She a d l‘id„ar what la* 
thmight ol it. Jle said tliat dieam^ went bv 
cuntrarie-. 

( 7(7 (j( (ntichxlcd iHj't inoitt/i ) 

L I*: CAL A N i: C D O T E S. 

The wtIU')' vt members luai'ing ol a g'tnilemrm 
who, nut w idling to pav tlu legal and lecog- 
nised fee for a eon-iullat'ou with Ins tawwr, 
devLed an expedient whervby In* e\])ected to 
gum tile inlonnatioii he ret|Uiied with- 'id tlu 
usual Cost. lie .11 coidip-gly invdul.the m..ii 
‘learmd m the law’ to dnie at Ins house -m 
■'particular evenin'-, as a Irieud and an - hi 
acqnanit.mce TJie l.-nvy-T gladly nfcejited th. 
invitation, and attended at tin- home ol liY 
fj’jeiu) and cln-nt pronijit to the inimdo. Tin* 
ronv'sj'-al loij for sruiu time w.as 'try gem ral 
and agi’eefible, and by-and-bv tb“ s])rewd dunt, 
by hinting and suggcdiii", .at lit diew the 
lawyer out into a learned ami evplu-it di.-‘er- j 
tation upon the subj'-t tin* bo't wished lobe! 
iiilbniied iqion. Tin- ( lient wa.- p*< ..-ed, sat' -tied, j 
and sinilmp, clnn-lded in Ins sleeve, thinking | 
hC'W nifcly ho had wsii-imd out the e-lvict de ired { 
.ind j-nmiH'd Ins law;M r, free of co‘t ' I 

The ha-t over, ihi lav. Ml* deitarted, eipi.allv 
pleaded, and both heiiig nili.dietl, all vveiit as 
merry .us a marii.ige bull. Jhit u lew' da vs .afti r- 
wards, the eliunt led-ivc I a lettei finn his J.i.vyer 
informing him that the charge for pi-ofe oiial 
I oii'.ullatioii and adve-e was ilniteen slnlliiig 
.‘iml •fourjiemic, and v.<-ald he ‘kindly atbnd to 
thu jtaymeiit of samu at his <-.u 1 it-^i conveni'-nce, 
and oldige,’ The idient vva.s wdld — caught in 
his o\\n tr.'i]). Ihit being determined to outwit 
the law'yer and gam hi.s own ends, lu* forvvardul 
to the iattn a bill for ‘dinnei, wines, and 
ac'( e.-soiie - supplied’ on the Kith inst., amount- 
ing to Ihiituen shillings and loiirjience, saying 
that if he would settle the inclo.sed I dll, he 
shoidd only be too jdeased and luqijiy to settle 
the lawyer's little bill. The lawyer retorted 


by threatening to commence an action against 
mine liost for selling wines without a license, 
unless lii.s, the lawyer's, bill wais immediately 
paid. ])o I need to say that the lawyer was 
victorious ? « 

When I was a boy, I heard of a law'yer wdio 
called up in the middle of a cold winter’s 
night to draw’ out the wdll of an old farmer* 
who lived some three miles aw’ay, and who was 
dying. The messenger had brought a cart to 
convi‘y the law_jer to the farm; and the latter 
ill due time arrived at hi^ destnnftion. ^Wlien 
he entered the house, he was icmu-diakly ushered 
into the sickroom, and he then ivque deiU to 
be siqijdied with pen, ink, and jiapev, Tluri-e 
W't'iv Done in the lioiise ^ The lawyer had not 
hrought any liiiii'-df, .and what w.i-o he to ((o'? 
Any li-ad-jHjticir^ lie inquired. No; tl v had 
none. Tlie farmer was .-inking I.tst, thou „ h quite 
coie-ioUb. At Just, the leg.al geiitl-Mian .s.ivv 
(h. liked up on tlu b.a k ol the bedroom door 
(olmnn ujxaiiulumn of figure-:! in elailk. T]je-.o 
were milk ‘.-cores’ m ‘.shot-’ Hi- immediati ly 
asked f--i a ]ae'-e of chalk, ami then, kiuulnig 
on tlu tloor, be wrote out coricmely upon tlu* 
‘Mioolb lu.irtli‘>to]i< tlu l!i-.t w lU aiul test.nmnt 
of tlu* dyiu'g m.m ' Tlu- tai-nur subseqm iitly du-d. 
M'he lii.ulhslom will was sent i-* tlie ]nni(i]>:il 
regisliy ni Lon.lou wilb sju-ual idlidavil, and 
wa-. duly ]>]o\id, tlu will 1i(‘img dt-pieit' -i ni 
the ..1 hive- ol the i<-',)--trv. I mav iiunli"! 
tliat the l.iw doe.s iiol. relate ujion what -uh- 
dam-i M witli what instruiiu nt a will must 
be wnlLcl! 

ft i- .-tat( d that a lawyer wa- some tum c-o 
(ros -ox.uiiinm'’ a witiu- s in a loi.tl eouit, vl.ii 
he .‘i'k<'<l: ‘Now, tlien, f’.itrick, li ten to lu 
Ind the dufindant in tliih (^ti-* .stiiki- the iilaiu- 
lilf with m.i!if< ‘No, .oi. -im,' nplud J'.iL 
g)-vi)y; ‘he itimk him vud the ])oker, beihai.’ 
Again he inquired of Llie .same witness . ‘Did 
the ](lainlifl sLirnl on the dc-f.-nsive duriiie the 
.vflray ‘ Divii a dijlina've, yur honour; he ; 
stood on the talde.’ 

A u< lebrity noli d for b- ing ‘a bit of .a poet’ 
w.as brought up lu-hne a Inmli of loe.al magi.sti’alej 
for an asv;inU, whin the lollovving cuuver.satiou 
lo(»k plaee . 

futh. b vour naiiici John Fr.ay? 

J'li.fjii'i It 1 , voui- honour ; ,so the people say. 

AI(i>i I\'a- if you who .struck tliis man and 
eauseif th- al.irm 

I’n .Suie it W.I-, vour lioiiour ; but J\ 1 mu'ght 
tJieiv wa.- no lt.it in, 

Ahi>i Now, stop that! Did you come lure, 
to ni.'ike ilivme.s? • 

Ph . No, your honour; but it will happi'ii 
sometune.s. 

The m.agistrate, laughing at the fellow',- ready 
wit, said : ‘Go away, you egseal, ^I't out ol my 
bight ’ ’ 

/Viv. (smiJJvii). Th.ank ya, 5 mur fionqpr; an’ 
a very good-night. 
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There was once a plain out-spoken judge, who, 
addressing the jury, said ; ‘ Gentlemen of the 
jury, in this ease the counsel on Loth sides 
are uninielligihle ; the witnesses cjii both sides 
an* incredible ; and the plaintilf and defendant 
are botli such bad characters, that to mo it is 
^ndifleri'ut winch w^iy you give your verdict.’ 

It was once reporti-d to the notorious .ludge 
Jcffrich that the riiiico of Orange wa^ on the 
point of entering into the country, and that 
lie was already [)re])aring a manilesto as to his 
indu^' mints' and objects in so doing ‘Pray, my 
liord Clilcf Juslite,’ said a gi‘utli-man jnesmi, 
‘what do you think -will ])e the he.id,s of this 
manifesto ’ — 'liljije will he one,’ he grimly 
• rejilu d. 

All undoubted iilihi vas sonn'^tuue ago suc- 
eesdidl} ]U‘oved m an Aunricau^court as fol- 
io Wn : 

‘And you say that yuii are innocent oi the 
c1mi.;<‘ ni st^.diii'f thi-. ruu.iUi finm Mr dunes''’ 
tjnenid (In jo.lgr 

M'l , t ir, i aui iniioieiit — as miioci lit as a 
chin! ! 

‘ Vea arc ennlnlcut you <lid nr‘t steal the ro >.-.ter 
flOJll '1 ) doucs ^ 

‘ i'< . . 1 ’ ; ami T c.in ]>io\c iL' 

‘ li'ov can ja-ic.c it 

‘T .111 pi.j\. llint 1 ihdiit s’. ‘il Mr doms’ 
rom.| r, Ik ,‘ui ! stole two hen-, lioiu Mr 

(haMi'ii Mine iii^lit, and doiics Inns fue miles, 
Imiii 'll' doll'*' ' 

‘ddic ])rooI 1 ^ (omlunve,' said the judg., ; ‘.Im- 
cliaigi til- ]trmoiiei.’ 

It 1 ' -aid tli.it tlie other day a <lient received 
the lollowMi;', hill iroin hm lawyer ‘Attunhug 
:vid a-kiiig ^>ou Innv \oii dnl, (, !,.i Altdiding 
vou on tlie ])ier, i\li n \ou disui-d mo to look 
tlirouJi a ]ti('co of sm .ked .b^.s., ()d Hd. Looking 
tni’nii'di Llie .saim , (;s, gd. Iiiihhimg my eve, 
wlntli vaatered, 13" hi. Attending at luncheon, 
mIu-u You jic.n.srd til .saiidw iclr's .uid asked me 
to paitul'c tln-’K o(, (h od. ('oil ultnig and asknr: 
niy opinion iliei'con, when 1 s.nd they wert* veiy 
good, ()’, tid,’ ]\Iij L jaohably the dn'iit (reate<l 
till* a. a juk( ; or pirliaps it drove him to 
ext rein ties. 

tn'nth‘Uieri of the jury,’ uiid a counsel m .a 
suit ahout a herd of hog.s, ‘there weie just thirty- 
fcix ho M 111 that di'o\e ; ])lea.se to remember that 
fact tiiirty-F-ix hug.^ ; just exn,ctly three limes 
jii lluit jury box, gentlemen.’ 
\Vu are informed that that couiisd did not win 
hi.s The jury wmre not ko ]>ig headed. 

dudge Kent, tlie well-kiiowu jurist, presided 
in a ca. ■* in wdiich a man w\as indicted lor bur"-- 
lary, and tlie ♦*Mdeiice at the liial fehow'ed that 
the burglary cuinsisted lu i utting a hole tlmuigh 
a tent in Avlindi lOveruI persons were bleeping^ 
and llien iiroJecLiVc' hi.s he.id and arm through 
the hole ivyil abstKictiiig various articles of value. 

It claimed by Mils counsel that inasmuch as 
he ^c^er entered into the tent with his whole | 

^ 


body, he hud not committed the offenco charged, 
and must therefore l)i> set at liberty. reply 
to this jdea, the judge told tlie jury that if 
they were not .satisfied lliat the ■whole man was 
involved in the crime, they inigdit bring in a 
\erdict of guilty against so much of him as was 
involved. The jury, after a brief consultation, 
lound the light arm, the rrglit shoulder, and the 
head of the jirmoner guilty of the offence of 
biirghiiy The judge acconliugly .sentenced the 
right arm, the right .liouldLr, and the liead to 
imp) i."onmcnt with hard lai>our in the State 
piison for twm year., rcinark nv.>-, that as to the 
rest ot the maiAs lio.ly, Ik might do wit i it Avliat 
he pleu.sed. 

Loiil Justice-clerk Lraxficld w'as a nuiu of 
bw words mill of .strung bu-iiicss habit-j, and 
>oiiM‘*jneiitly when he courted lus &.eLo]i<l wife, 
he .s.iid to lier: ‘la vie, I’m looking out i<a’ a 
will, and 1 thuughi, >ou jii"t tin. jiei.Mii bi "iiit 
me. Let me have your ,ni."W'er on or olf 
to-iiim’row,* an<l nae man almot if.’ ''i'lie lady, 
ncxl day, replred in the filliiiiia(.ive. Shortly 
ulli I the mmriage, Lord l’>r.i\lield s butler came 
(u liim to gi\e ii]> Ills feitu.itiuii becan i* he could 
Dot lie.ir her ladj.dii]As contiiiiia) tcolding. ‘Man,’ 
Lraxliild e\claiiii(d, ‘\e’\eVtt^c to coni|j]am of ; 
ye iiLU be thanklu ye* ’le no ni.irried to her.’ 

Dui'iin; the tiiae* th t Liougliaui we, I'cnig 
111 his yioh ion, he had a iieiid, a bi other- 
(ouiiei, who had eooU'.wti d Ur* hab l, ot loui- 
iiKUiiiig till e vai'i’iiatiou ot a WiUk* in Ihcse 
wold- ‘Xow,f.i], J am cboi’t lo put a ipu ,tion 
to \ou, aud I don I. care ■^vhieli way you aiisA', er 
it. i'joU'Miam, with otlier-, li.id begun to grow 
lif'd ol^lliii I li-riud iormid.i, and lo'i c|uen(l;y 
one in unnr'.lie nn t lii ' In othi r-law yi r m-ir tlie 
(emph* and .eldn "-cd him thus ‘Xow, Ji ’i.j-, 

1 am aliout to ]>,it a <|Uc-.liou to you, and L dun t 
i-ui. AAhuli A\.iA’ ^vuu an -AVer it. — flu ■, do j-uii 
do 1 ’ 

'I'lie iclebrak'd LiAvyer Ihitt wa- one night 
eomg lionu* wiy l.ite, aaIicu be WlC .ic(o."tid 
by a de, ]vi ale looking \illain in one of th. 
f-ui>nrbs ol Dnlilni, and .'Askcdwlrit Iicaa.i. goii. ; j 
‘to ilaiid.’ ‘AVell, rejilicd P.utL meekly, ‘I'ni j 
Acrj' ."orry tli.il 1 can't give you imu li, ni\ triend, I 
but Ailiat I lia\e \\" will .sli. p’c. Ibi'e,’ ic loji- 1 
tllli'ed, (IraAilil.^ a ievoher jjoMi hi p'.iLl, ‘is I 
a Wl.![' 01 i Aihicli lias six chaiiiiK-rs ; 1 \ ill jJav t 

you thioe, and’ Put the Liwyet ininndiat'-Jy ; 

lound lnmn‘11 alone, j 

‘Mr Uobinson,’ said euun-ol, ‘you say \ou 
oiLie olhcialed in a pnljnt. Do jou mean that 
you ]tieaclu‘d? — ‘No, sir; f held the candle 
lor the man aaI o did.’ ‘Ah, tin* conrl nmicr- i 
."toud JOU dldirelitlv ; thel^ .-Itppo ed ih.it flu* 
dl.scour-e came from aou’ ‘Xo, .'•ir; I only 
thr< v.’,' 1 r b ’ 1 oo it,’ 

‘(i-'i'i I ■■ ol fhe juiy,’ said an Iri.sh bar- 
ripter, ‘it will be for jam to .say wlictlu-r this 
deleiidant shall be alloAved lo conn, into court 
AA'ith uiibln.'-lmig foutoleii", aa’iIIi the clo.ik of 
Itypocrisy in hi.s montJi, and draw tb)-ee bullocks 
out of my clieiit’.s ]>o< ket Avilb impunity.’ 

We have heaid of sev'cral cases of female 
ingenuity in aiding the escape of priso^ier... 
Here is one. The ciiminals were li.andcuiii d, 
and with their c.scort w’ere aAvaitiug the tr.im 
w'hich w'ould eiAiivey tlioiu to the county jail, j 
Smldeiily a Avoman rushed through tJie crowd I 
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of spectators, aiid with a sliower of tears, cried 
out; ‘Kis-s me; j^ood-bye, Ned.’ The escort 
^ood-nlituredly allowed the proces.s of osculation 
to be performed, and the sheriff smiled lechngly. 
’Idle woman passed a key from her own to the 
prihonci'’8 mouth, with which he undid the 
‘ bracelets,’ and escaped whilst the train was in 
motion. 

There is a girl who seems to have peculi.ir 
notions of breach of promise cases, lor she 
threatens to sue her own father for breaidi of 
promise ! She explains tliat the old gentleman 
lirst gave his consent tt) her marriage with her 
lover, and then withdrew it, and that in con- 
seciucnce her heau got tiicd ot waiting, and has 
gone off with another girl. 

‘J’risoncr at the bar,’ said the judge to a man 
on his trial for murder, ‘is there anything yoi\ 
W'ish to say before .sentence is pas.sed upou}^!!?’ 
— ‘Judge,’ replied the prisoner, ‘there has been 
altogether too much said alreuily. I knew all 
along somebody would get hurt, if these jienple 
did 11 (. keep their mouths shut. It might as well 
ho me, jierhaps, as anibody else. Diive on, 
judge, and give me a.s little scntinieut as you 
c.iu get along on. 1 can stand hanging, but I 
hate gush.’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTa 

The annexation of Tppor Tlurni.ah to the British 
Empire represents the most important addition 
to our possessions which has been made for very 
many years. Lying between India and (Muri.i, 
the two most populous eountries in tlie Avorld, 
lufl'in.xh is favourably situahsl as a highway, 
along whiidi u vast trade can be conducted. As 
to the country itself, it prostmts many valualde 
fe4iui’e.s. It lias a plentiful rainiall, a liealthy 
climate, and a luxuriant vegetation. The pem- 
ci])al (I’ops are rice, oil-seed, cotton, and toUicco. 
Sixty-one varieties of rice are known to cul- 
tivators, and half of the-,e are of the hard kind 
familiar to us. The remainder have a soft glu- 
tmoUH grain, Avhich is preferred by tbe natives 
of Bunnah. The revenue and population of tbe 
country have both increased enormou,-ly during 
the past ten years. 

Ill Mr Hallett’s interesting paper addressed to 
tlie inemhcrs of the Scottisli Geograjdiical Society, 
entitled ‘A Survey for llaihvay Conneclion.s 
between India, Siam, and China,’ he sliowred 
l1i.it. there is now no political hindrance to pre- 
vent our dll V III" the locomotive up to tlie gates 
of China and ojieuing up a vast trade with that 
piusperoas empire. Mr TIallett has pensonallj' 
explored and surveyed Bunuali, Suim, and the 
Shan States, ami he points out how a railway 
can be made to join the Brahmapootra valley 
with the valley of the Irraw'adi, and that such a 
railway could join th" line which already finds 
a teJ'minus at the seaport of Bangoon. This , 
shoit lino of railwuiy, . only one hundred and j 
sixty 'two miles in length, pays a good dividend, j 
altliongh it finds a formidable riwal in the adiiiir- j 
. — 


able flotilla of steamers which ply on the Irrawadi 
River hard by. 

At a recent meeting of the Russian Geograph- 
ical Society, M. Grjiv^ailo gave an interesting 
description of the Pamir region, whicii wo may 
retumd our readers is a high tableland of Asia 
on the WTstern limit of Little Tibet. Hia tour 
through this little-known region covered a period 
of eighteen months, during which time he was 
able to make extensive observations of its flora 
and fauna, as well as of the condition of its 
inhabitants. During the long wuntef, the p-''oplo 
have to seek the slu'lter of th&iv tents, and scorn 
in the spring to wake up from a kind of lotliargy 
with the joy and ]ight-he,artedness of children. 
The -women do mo.st of the work, which is of 
a pastoral kimj, The country is intersectetl with 
enormous glaciers, and is situated at su -h a great 
elevation that the natives call it by a n.imc wdiich 
signifies ‘ Roof of the World.’ 

The Cleopatra’s Needle whicli adorns Ceiittal 
Park, New Fork, has sullered much li-om trans- 
atlantic cold, and a ma.ss of scales and cliips 
has been removed from it by atmo.spheric iiillu- 
ences, as thorougbly as if a number oi masons 
bad been set to work to acbii-ve tbe same result. 
This gradu.al disintegration of the noble Egyptian 
obelisk lias, how'ever, been stopped by loating 
the monument wuth paraffin, winch coating has 
given a slightly darker colour to the .stone, 
'riiose W'ho have cli.ivge of public buildings in 
Britain wdiich have been built of ]>ei‘i&hable 
stone— and there are uiifortunately many such 
— W'ould do well to make a note of this employ- 
ment of paraffin as a successful p^e^e^vative. 

A new artificial fireproof stone or jdasfer lia.s 
recently been invented. Its pTinci])al constituent 
i^ asbestine, a mineral which "'i.s ph'iitiful in ciu'- 
tain localitic'^ in the State of New York, U.S.A. 
This asbestine, which is a silicate of magnesium, 
is mixed with powdered flint and eaubtie potash, 
and is then mingled with .sufliciont water-glass 
(silicate of soda) to make it into an adhesive 
plaster. In this <'on<Ution it is prepared for 
transport, and is mixed willi sand before use. 
This plaster is not only fireproof, hut it adhisres 
with wonderful tenacity to perfectly sniuotli sur- 
faces. It does not, therefore, rcijuire a roughened 
surface before attachment, such a.s a wall com- 
pt>scd of nailed l.itlis, as is the usual case. A 
common mode of applying it is to lino a room 
witli sheet-iron, protected from rust by a 
of asphaltum, and to spread upon this metal 
basis a thickness of the new plaster. Be.sides 
being unaffected by heat, it will not crack if 
water is thrown upon it when in a lieated 
state. 

Mr llaunay, of Glasgow, has invented a new 
form of lamp which will prove very useful for 
vaidous industrial purposes, where the more in- 
tense rays of the electric arc are not reiplily avail- 
able. The lamp consists of a cylindri cal vessel 
containing about thirty gallons of any heavy 
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hy<lrocai‘bon oil, such as creosote. At one side We are gLid to notice that a * Pluniiiffe Leaf^ue^ 
of this vessel is an entry-pipe for air, which is bein'' estublished for the purpose of dvcoun- 
niust be under pressure of about fifteen pounds tenaneiiijr the* inhuman fashion now in vogue of 
on the siiuure inch. The ar- thus admitted forces introdueing the dead bodies of birds as orna- 
the oil up’ a vertical pipe which springs from i«ents on ladies’ bonnets, hats, aud dresses. Lady 
the hottom of the vesecl, and ends in a bun.er Mount-Temple, in ndvoeating the eelablishment 
u-hfeh extend, for BOme feet ontaide the ml t'-- League, the meinberB of which wiU bmd 

Leptaeic, Another pipe eniTOindB the oil-tube, '■» to diaconrage m every 

rcct-jHiKic. sxu A 1 » plumage m drc'ss, writes thus: *A milhuer 

and through this, part of the air is carried, !>o | 


I told me she had put twelve buds on one (dres.s). 


that at the point where both tubes terminate | .Vnothor told ns of a ball-dress covered witll 
there rushes lorth a blast of mingled air and .should rejoice to see the Prince'ss 

crcosc 4 <c in nno particles. Tins is turned into ! of Wales or some other momher of the Royal 

a tlume of great *brightne.<;s when a match is , Eamily setting her veto* upon the eniid practici' 

applied to It, a fiame, too, ivhicli is unaffected by j adorning female dress with the bodies ol our 

wAid or rain. The quantity of oil given aboie I b/dbf'r‘'J ^ 

^ , T 1 4 1 i 4 4 ^ , 1 • 1 I ^ J he ( rernatorium at WfiKing Ometery has 

BUi.plyn light for about tu..nlybmirB,nd.nb ; ^^^^ !«»« uml f..r tin- linrd ?„„<■ uud/r tl„ 
will be cirectivc at two inmdred v»rd, from tin- > „f j,„, Oi-ematiou Soiu-tv. In France, 

lam]). This contrivance has alrc.v^ been used pivfecture of the Seme is about to .spend 
with success at tbe Forth Bridge works. It is ^ tliroe thonsHml poiimls on the erection of a 
now being introduced for various jiurposes bj' similar building* in tlie well-bnown cemetery, 

Mr James Sim lair, Gl Queen Victoria Street, Pere-la ( 'liaiso. Sanitary reformers will rcjoic' 


Ijondon. ' ^'bat erematiori is making soim* progress in both 

A i)lau for rendering paper .so tough that it ' , 
can be used f,.r vam.u, purpoBCB lor wbi.h!, 1>'" fa-to»t tinn- .-voi- niad> by a bteam-voBsid 
1. 1 .. • 1 1 t has recently been made by tiie J'alke torpedf) lioat, 

orinerly it was considered there was ‘iiotlnng 

like leather, li.is leeently been published. The ' .speed of Inr six runs over the 

process IS of continental origin. Tbe paper ])ulp ' measured mile- dm mg which time .she was fully 
(luring maiiulacture i.s mixed with cliluride of , titted and m fighting trim- rem bed the wonder- 
zinc m solnliou, and the more concentrateil this , ful figuie of knots per hour. She then 

bolutmn the tougher is the finished jaaper. I ran, aciordmg to contract with the Austrian 
It is said thal the new material h.i . been success- 1 goveinment, for an lioiir at full speed, wdieii she 
fully used m boxiu.dviug, combiiiaking, and has t'overed lut't twenty-tw o and a (juarter milos. It 

actnnlly bdeen tl.c plncn of l.-.itla-r m boot- i T"', “''TT'' ‘ 

, 1 * 1 i ,41 4 ,, throu rho.it Ib.ese trials, and that there w’a^ veiy-*" 

malviiig. ilus last aiqdn’ation ot tin; material ij,|p \ j. •.* ..n from tlm tmgines even M'hen going 
IS peihaps not quite &o much of a noveltv a« ; tlie highest spiusl. Mes.sr.s Varrow aiv building 
it aei'ius to be ; for in tbe cheaper kinds of boots l twenty-four toi])edo lioats lor the British govern- 
aiid shoes, the soles, instead of being of solid ! merit, besides several others for foreign cus- 
leathei, are often m.flle of a eoiniMmml of which j toniers 


irown-paper pul]) seems to he the chief 


Every ])oi.son is sujipo'-eil to have its antidote. 


stituent. The adulteration is not a].pareut to I ‘•"talilishment of the torp.do syshnn bus 

tlie wcm-ci- until wet weather makes it very I '■■'''"•■''•Lon "f antOote in 

evident in, loe. 1 , ■ I the sba,.e ol toniedo cateliors. 1 he first vessel 

T .. - t»l thus tvpe. which has been constructed has 

Jn the jiiildmg operations of man he nsiss | ],^.j.'n tried at Portsmouth with Batisfactory 

hair to bind tlie particles of lime together in i,.wults, not only w'ltli regard to speed, but also 
forming a plaster wjill. In the woik of nature, | with regard to numoanrmg power. The \es-vil 
rauclf the same end is achieved by binding loo.se I was fitted with an inner .‘ind aii outer rudder 
particles of soil together with the rootlets of ion the .si stem of Mr J. S. White, and kmnvn as 
various plants. The continually slipping purtu les ■ ‘ turn-iihoiit ’ method. Thi.s ves.sel is built 


of a iiewdy made ombankmeiit li.ive to he reii 
derod secuie by this incaiiB ; but such grusse; 


of thin steel ; it possos.ses Ji conning tower on 
deck, fixini wdiich it is stivued, and it is one 


uerou seuiin- oy means; out sucli grasses i i T- i .1 

as have hitherto been used for the purpose l^mdred and fifty feet 111 length. 

, , „41._ r 41 • , , puijKiM Some inteiv.'.ting gunm-ry ( 


, , 41 r 41 • , , Some inteiv.^ting gunnery experiments nave 

neg^^;W0ral numths for roncliKleck at Portlaml Ihll. Tl.eir 

Camhier, of the I'rench railway service, has object was to ti‘st the value of the Moncnefl or 
Recently pointed out tliat the double poppy is ‘disappearing' jirinciple of mounting guns for 
f. valuable plant for this purpose. Its gerniina- coast-itefem e, a .s)‘item which, like most others, 
tion is rapid, and in a week or two its rootlets detractors as widl as its advocates. At 

• are suflicKuitlv strong to give some support to Portland, a dummy gun only wms used, so that 
the soil But at the end of three or four months the .ship firing upon it from the sea had not 


the soil. But at the end ol three or lour months, 
the roots attain a h ngth of twelve inches, and 
form a far strongc# network to hold the soil 


the disadvantage of attacking a foe wdio could 
hit liack. The gun was placi*d in a pit, and wnis 
80 arranged that it reiuained hidden for two and 


111 place tlia#i any grass known. Ihe plant is a half mmiitos ; then it ajipcured for half a minute, 
an anniftil, but it Sows itself after the’ first delivered its imaginary lire — wliich w'as -rejire- 
y®ar. ^ eented by a puff of gunpowder to aid the foe in 
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sighting it — and again disappeared. The ship 
Hercules failed to make any impression upon the 
gun at all, although it was only made of wood and 
canva'!. We may therefore conclude that the 
MoncriefF or ‘di.'sappeaiing’ system of mounting 
guns is the most elfectual which has ever been 
brought forward, and we may look for its great 
extension in onr coast-defences. 

Professor Germain S(^‘ 0 , of Paris, during a course 
of lectures on dietetics, has recently pointed out 
the importance of water in connection with food, 
that fluid being the only one which can dis- 
solvi’ the salts taken with the food into the 
body, and (dimiuato them from the system 
He also remarked that 5t was (jiiite iin])ossil)lo 
for man, an omnivorous being, to exist eiitiri'ly 
on vegetable food^^. So-ealle*! vcgi'hiiians are 
forced to make uj» for the w.int of sedid mrih 
by consuming egg.s, milk, and butter. A healthy 
man nm^t lor Ins food draw* njion the oleincnts 
furnished hy the tln-ee kingdoms of nature, 

A new kind of lurniiig-l.itlie, which -^eems really 
to possess the merit of novelty, is ilcscribcd 
by the Snrn(i/lr Atnn’fani. it is inbuided for 
turning such articles ns balustiTs for slairensps, 
win u such nrtielos are reipnrcil in quantities, 
and when they are wanted to he Hjuare or 
octagonal, instead of round. The lathe consists 
of a kiinl of skeh'ton (.ylmder, uyion the surface 
of yhieh the square rods vlueh arc ultimately 
to lonn balusters arc readily » lampecl hy levers 
working at e.ndi end. An ordinary T-rest 
sii]iports the tool in cutting the jf(|iured orna- 
mentation on the rods ns the lathe re\ol\e‘!. 
AVdien one side of the rods has thus been treated, 
they arc iinelainped, turned over, and once more 
fixed 111 pl.ace. In this ivay the tour sides of 
«4lie square' rods arc opcrali-d upon one after tlie 
other. This lathe*, wliii h has bee-n patented, 
will finisli •with tleiin, sharp edg('>-' about lifty 
balusters or otlie>r pies os eif wood au hour. 

The Lancet alludcH to an alleged eliscovcry 
whuli lias been maile in Golumbia, wlmdi, if 
it slioulel be confirmed, will bo a valuable* aid 
in siirge*ry. It is reported Ibai a ceitain shrub 
whiih is called ‘ali/a’ evudes a juiee which 
has the proyicrty ot sto])ping hemorrhage, so 
that if a surgeon’s eiperating knife* were* emly 
sme'ared with this juice, lus •svork couhl be done 
with little or no loss of blood. 

A iin’teoi’ologictil station twenty thousand fee*t 
above the .sca-lcvcl is being establisbcel by the 
Mexican government among their highe*.st monn- 
lains. Those who reriiernlier the liardship.s Avhieh 
were encountered hy Mr Wraggo in lus constant 
visits to the iiistriime*iits on L>en NevLs before 
the observatory building was established there, 
will he Tirepared to understand the ditiicailties of 
dealing w’itli a station nt so much liiglicr an 
altitude. For this reason, the instruments are 
being constructed to work automatkally, to be 
self-recording, and, as far as possible, to reipiire 
no attention for twehe months, if need he. 

The Chinese alphabet consists in its integrity 
of about forty thousand pii-torial symbols, and 
it is this alphabet which wntli some modifications 
has, been used from time immemorial by their 
clever and more advanced neighbours in Japan. 
31ut the adoption of Western w'ays which has 
since IBGtt been so rapid among the Japanese, 
has made them discontented with a system so 


elaborate and bewildering. They have therefore 
formed a Society callwl the Jloman Alphabet 
Association, hy wdiich they seek to replace the 
cumbrous Chinese alphabet by the tw'eiity-two 
letters <lf the Homan ^alphabet wdiich are found 
sufficient to express all the sounds found in the 
Japanese language. Idie change is a necessary 
one, and maiks a new*^ ami important phase of 
Japanese progress. It is .soriiewh.it akin to the 
moieinent whhdi has for some lime been in 
progress in Germauy, by which Homan characters 
are being bubstituted for llie ohl Gothic ones. 

At a late nu'etmg of the Koyal Astronomical 
Society, it was aiinounccil tliat M. M. irenr^'- Imd 
photographed part of the '3ililkv-way The 
exposure requiretl w’as an hour, but the star 
discs were perfictly round and sharj). TJiis 
wonderful result show^s that tlie driving floik^ 
for keeping the telescope in motion, so ns to 
eounteivict tlr motion of tlie earth, inii'it ham* 
been of the ]m>st perfect kind. 

From Germany, wi* leai-ii that in ^hat country 
during tlie last ten leai^ the leather luanufactiue 
has shown a nuKt extraordin.'iry dev< loj)inent. 
Jjarge fa<-tories have been t .* t.il)lished, wlieli jiro- 
diice goods of the liiglie-t (piality, and < onqinre 
favourably A\ith those of foieign make No 
expeuses ha\e been spared to iiiqiort tin* best 
nuKdiines ; ibo sons of llu* nio-.t jironiiiK nt manu- 
fadurors are sent to Ameiiia, ThiLdand, and 
Kranei*, to learn tlu* manulafture of tlie leather 
ti.id<* in all its d( tails 'The I'li'gest tiriiis study 
principally Ibe Aniern-an methods of iiiamifac- 
tniing, and tlie consequence is that many German 
I fat tones .are managed after tlie Ameruaii s^stetn. 
German mamifat turers an* anxious to raisi' their 
goods to the highest pt-rfection, and look for- 
ward to flu* limt* wdu ‘11 German machine-made 
ladies’ boots xmU bo found in the West End tif 
London. 

AVe learn from a South African iiewsix'])( r that 
Natalis at last going to euUiMite tea in earnest. 
The aionia ot the samples jnoduced is dt'scnhed 
as excellent; it has a taste by no means nnplea- 
wint, whuh is not charaeli'i'i.stic of t’liina teas, 
but it is OIK* which wuaild be readily acquired 
and ap])r('ciated. It is anlu ijiatod that fifty 
tbou.sand poiimls xvill be. grown tins season. 

A large Gennan hthographi(. firm doing a con- 
siderable Irailo ill England, it is said lias entirely 
left off printing from stone, and uses /am* plates 
only. The .saxing js wud to he very coiisiderRble, 
and may partly explain hoxv they are able to 
print more cheaply tliau our ow’n lithogrtqihers. 
A Chieago Iriuic journal e.stimates that if a W'ork 
is to he printed in ten colours, reijuiring five 
double-sized stones of twenty-eight hy forty-two 
inches, the cost of each stone xvould he about 
tw eh’c pounds, while a first-class zinc tH 

eight shillings. 

Mr H. T. Grew’o, 17 Sunning Hill Koad, Lewis- 
ham, London, S.E., has recently patented a system 
hy which oon.servatorie.s, the various structures 
of the horticulturist, and other buildings, can he 
fitted xvith glass roofs and walls without the use 
of putty. The system is an extremely simjde one. 
Panes of glass are laid upon parallel rafters or 
beams. TJiey are not placeiT flatly one beside 
the other, hut the upper panes ars made to 
slightly overlap the lower -paties. They ai'e fixed 
together hy means of little metal clips, which 
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receive screws, that afterwards pass through holes 
in the panes and into the rafters or beams 
Among the advantages claimed for the new 
system of glazing are, that it causes tlie roof to 
remain perfectly rain-prcjof, itiid that the gteatest 
facility and 'despatch are attaim*d in detmhing 
and replacing panes. Condensation is carried 
aAvay from the inside of the glass by the grooves 
which are cut in the rafters or beams. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE S. 

KArETV IN llAinWAY T11A\ KLLINO. 

Mil Eimvaui) ITAiUi»nii), g(?neral .secretary to the 
Amalgaiuati'd Society of Hallway Servants, leply- 
irijj^to a re«j[ue,st forwarded by j)ecr.'^, meml)ei.'> of 
the ITouse of Commons, and others fm* infornia- 
t*oii ,is tf> the cau^e.s of railway accidents, and 
th<‘ means uliicli, in the opuiuni of*thc ^^ociriy, 
ought to he adojited for th(‘ safety (d'*the general 
jinbhc and of r.uhvay servants, has ifc.snisl a list 
of tweutv-threo lU'oposals whitli set forth the 
necessiiiy recjuireiuents. Thu prim-ipal are the 
follow iiig : 

‘All lailways ought to he worked on the 
ab'olute hlocJc-sv.stem, strict] v carried out, th.at 
no two tr.iiiH shall ever be m oik* sei.tion at the 
same time. 

'I'he blotkrt and inleiloiking systems slionhl be 
electncally (omhiiKd and e<iutr'dled, so that tin* 
.safety of a bloi k-sei'tiou shall In* under the eoutr»)l 
of two .sigualiiK'n. 

.lunclion hlock-uorkin'; .shouLl be adi»[i(e<l at 
all juiulion-., so tint no tw'o liMins nhieh can 
foul eaeli othei* at tin* ])oints ainl cro.ssiiig-, shall 
e\er lie allowid to .ipiiroach a innction at one 
and Hu* ,ame time. All sidings and goods-lines 
should be jirovided -with ]u*up- ily iuterlodied 
satety-point". 

One code of block-«vst(‘in regulation.s and one 
I>atteni of signals sliould he adopted throughout 
till' kingdom. A ivit liglit shouhl he Ihe only 
dang<*r-signal. The jiractice ol using purple or 
other liLdits 13 highly dangerous. 

Facing-p( lints ought to be avoided as far as 
pos''ihle. All faeing-p< 11111*=!, and points leading 
to inain'lme.s, ouglit to be provided witli a lock- 
ing-bar ami bolts, and properly interlocked \\itli 
the, signal.:) and with the electric apparatus. 

All ]ia'scnger-trains ought to be provided with 
an evident automatic coutinnous lirake, liavim' 
brake-bIock.s upon the *sv heels of the engine, 
tendei*, and every vehicle throughout the train, 
anti fulfil] 111 " the five conditions laid down by 
the Hoard of Trade, August 30, 1877, and liedily 
approved by the Society. To avoid the present 
clangorous piactwo of brake-power being cut tilf 
am,* ' ic.'red usc*les.s by the introduction of an 
unfitted vehicle, it ought to be the law that the 
tiompany sliould not be allowed to send vehicles 
over the lino of another Coiniiany unless each 
Vehicle is provided with the same form of con- 
^tinuouB brake as that used by sucli foreign Com- 
pany. 

All goods-ongines should be fitted with brakes 
upon their wheels, and those required occasion- 
ally for passenger-t/illic should have continuous 
brakes, • 

^ All pa%senger-trainff should be fitted with effi- 
cient means of communication with the driver 


and guards. Passengers should bo able to reach 
it without putting their hands outside the window. 
The i>rescnt cord-system is unreliable, and the 
plan of having no communication on train.s which 
stop every twenty miles is very risky to the 
public. 

All passenger-platforms blmuld be rai.sed to the 
'-tandard height, and all carnagos fitted with a 
higli continuous footboard, to prevent persons 
faffing between platforms iiiul tram-), 

Tlic crank or driviiig-a\leH of locomotive 
engiue.s sliould be taken out after tlu*y have run 
a certain mileage*. What the m l ■ bn.''^ 'In.i.M 
1)0 ought lobe at once decide* i i\ I'.ie t'-'iiip.imc'- 
and the Board of Trade. • 

Overwork on railways is highly dangerous, and 
ou"ht to be abolished.’ 

n 

now cirruDKEN grow. 

During the Inlcrnatioual .Medical Clonferenco 
held 111 C(q«nljag<*n in the summer of 1.884, a 
jiapco* rea<l by the •!{(*%'. Mallni" Ifansen, Principal 
of tlu* nani.sh 1 11-1 itiiLioii foi* tie* Deaf and Dumb, 
iv.is listeneil lo with marked attention ami inte- 
rest. It gav'^e ilie results of the daily weighing 
uml nicasur(*meiil.s of height u lllich lie had carriecl 
on for nearly three years on the one liundrid uml 
thirty ])U])il8 -seventy-two boys and fifty-eight 
girh -of the ln,?titntion, and demonstrated facts 
IS to lh(‘ development ot Ihe human boily during 
the i>eriod of oluldhood that jierfeetly startled 
and astonisbed tlie U'-M inbled mednal authorities, 
opening aii entindy new field for investigation 
and i«‘lle(tion. Sime then, Mr Hansen has con- 
tinued hiN observations ; and though he has yet a 
treniemlons umount of uork before him, he 
liilieves Inm-eir aldt* to state now the outline', of 
the results he has obtained. 

The cluldren aie A\i‘ighed four turn's dailv in 
batches of twenty — in llie morning, liefore dinner, 
after dinner, uml at bedtime, and each child is 
mea.sured ome a «l.iv. The common impression 
I-, no doubt, that imivase 111 bulk and height 
of the human bo<ly duineg the years of growth 
progic.''ses evenly all througli the year, 'j’hi', is 
not so Three vlustinct periods are marked out, 
and vvillun tluni .''Omc thirty le"S<*r waverings 
liave been observed. As for bulk, the maximum 
l»eriud extends from August until December; 
the period of equipoise lasts from Deci'inber 
until about the middle of A]iril ; ami then 
follows ihe minimum ■jicriod until Augu.st. The 
lasting increase ol bulk or vvi'ight is all aecuiuu- 
lated dining the fir-.t stage; the ijeriod of equi- 
poise adds to the body .iliout a fourth of that 
im-rease, but this gain is almost entirely .s^ieiit 
or lost again in the last period. 

The increase in lieight ot the cliildri'ii shows 
the same division into period^ only in a dif- 
ferent /U’der. The maximum period of grovvth 
ill lieight corrcspond.s to the minimum period 
of increase in bulk, ami nrr nrau. In September 
and October a child grow’.s only a fifth of what 
it did in June and July. In other words, 
during a part of the year — autumn ami beginning 
of winter — the child accumulates bulk, but the 
height is stationary. In the early summer the 
bulk remains nearly unchanged, but the vital 
force and the nourishment are expended to the 
benefit of height. "While the body works for 
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bulk thorc is rest lor the growth, aticl when the 
periu^I of growth cornea, the working for bulk 
is suspended. The human body lias, couseriuently, 
the wuMO distinctly marked periods of develop- 
ment ab plants. 

A CHESS-CLOCK. 

An ingcnioiirt clock has recently boon patented 
by I^lcs.-iis Friscli and Schierwater, 29 (dinn-h 
Street, Liverpool. It not onlv fchows the ordi- 
nary tinu', but I'egistei’s on sep.riate dials — marked 
respectively ‘black’ and ‘white’— the period occu- 
pied by the pbiyers in a game oi chess. It also 
indicates the number of moves in a game and 
whose turn it is to play. Another te.atnro is the 
index upon the dial. Tliis can he set for any 
time agreed niion — from one to fifteen minutes^- 
during ivhich a move mii.st be made. The ex]))ia- 
tion of that time w .«hown hy an indicator and 
by the ringing of a bell. IJy jiressing a knob at 
tlie top of the cloidc, it is ])os^>ilde t< tempniMrily 
check the progres-. of tlie mechand'-m. Tins would 
of coin he become iiccc-hary upon the player.-' 
requiring a rest, or upon any other interiuption 
taking place. The invention jh, ue believe, tin- 
first clock that has been constrinted with a view 
to recording the movemcnls in chess-playing. It 
may of course be utilised lor otber piiipo.ses. 
Being a travelling clock, it may be employed foi 
indi<atiiig tlie times of dilTen-ut countries. The 
index and call-lndl may he iiscd, too, for public 
moofvioa, allowin'/ much time for each speaker , 
fo! ,1 !. pl'-.'o ( '■imiH- \ , legulating an allowam e 
of 1 m- , .' 1 ' lov lie : ting oi any nuu-hiie-iy. 
The moMMiieiit can be fitted to .my existing clock 
As a r("?nlt of practical trial, the ‘Schi«*rwatei’s’ 
-Patent Ches.s-(llock has been (.onimended by m.any 
well-known chesa-players. 


after a little time the glass became warmed, and 
the difficulty ceased. The ha/.e in the air- 
chamber, which any sudden expansion of tlie 
air — such as that due to its escape when tlie 
air-locks were opencif — greatly intensified, proved 
a formidable obstacle, and must al-v^aiys render 
the h'ghi st n ult^ lui.attainahle. The only course 
was l«) ■ •/.* ill- most favonr-ahle moment when 
the ha/e was at its mininmm. White objects 
and light clothing gave the best results ; w lulst 
the eyes of a gioup — presumably from their 
glistening properties — are remarkable for defini- 
tion and bharpno«--. 

So far as could be asccrlaincM, no , hi jury 
resulted to the dry plates eitli^ r fj-om air-pressure 
or moisture. 


AN OLD ‘Oil UK r.’ 

Last iii"ht lit found an old foigollcn key 
Deep 111 an unused drawer; and quick (■ 
As in niy hand I took it tonderly — 

For ah ! I know the story it •would toll 


NOVEL PlIOaOCIRArilTC EXPERIMENTS. 

The sinking ol the cakssoiis ol the Forth Bridge 
has alfoidcd oppoitunity for testing whether it 
was po.ssib1i' lo obt.ain photographs below water 
in compressed air by tne aid of electiic light I 
To the novel conditions niuhn- which tln-s-- 
attempts— the first, we believe, in this countiy 
— were made, their chief interest is due, rather 
than to any particular success hitherto aclnev’cd 
We have recently desciibed the method ol 
founding by coinpiessed air, and depicted the 
interior of a cais-oii, so that our j-eadeis are 
conversant with the surroundings under which 
the attempts w^ere made. 

A trial was made on shor(‘ bj electric light at 
night to determine the length oi e\])osure lucessarv 
for the plate.s ; but siibsicpieiit experience proved 
the data thus obtained to be ot little value in 1 
the air-chamber. Vaiious trials were then made 
in the air-cliambcr with dillerimt classes of plates 
and gradually increasing lighting-powcr ; even- j 
tnallv, five arc-lamps— each equivalent to twelve- 1 
hundred candles — and jdates of exceptional j 
rapidity, wore employed ; and these, with an j 
exposure of two minutes, gave the best results ' 
oKained. j 

The joof and sides of the air-chamber were 
W’hite washed, te render them conspicuous and to j 
difhise the light. The formation of moistni'e on ' 
the lens threatened at first to give trouble ; but ' 


Of a f.iindi.ir dooi, a ‘laiilslu-d li.ind,’ 

A cheoty ‘click.’ hy c.^^ci thililicn licai.l — 

*rap.i lb lioine Ali, little hand • 

How oft your hearts grew sick willi ho]»e dofeircd 

In tlic time .after ’ for ‘ I’.ipa’ wont foitli 

And i.uuo not hack. Tiicii dawned some iKiksunic 
days * 

The lottagc home was sold , and wo eamo noith 
To a gray city street, to llowoilcss wajs 

On the bright steel, gieat sjiots of rust had grown — 

‘ It would not tinn so easily as then’ 

(I thought), ‘and “ Rosidjank” is no nioie niy own — 

1 have no chum to enter it again. 

‘ Maybe its door has now a difleienl lock — 

And oh, if even I tould ventuie there, 

Mhat should I find'* my misery to mock— 

Ghosts of the dead— .strangers’ careless .slaic.’ 

I took the key and l.aid it out of sight : 

‘Since thou eanst no nioie oju' the door for mo 
Of that dear linme, thon necdst not .sco the light, ^ 

For only doois of tours are oped by thee.’ 

Kate. 

The Conductor of Cu.VMBEns’8 JouiiNAL begs to dnocfc 
the attention of OoNTUinuTims to tlic following notice : 

All eominnnications Khould he addressed to tlio 
‘ Editor, High Street, Edinburgh.’ o 

'2d. For its return m case of inchgduhty, xiostage- stamps 
should accomj>any every iiianuscnyit. 

3tZ. To secure their safe return if ineligible. All Manu- 
8ClUPr.s, whi'ther acconiiianied hy a letter of advico or^ 
otherwise, should havo the writer's Name and Address 
u ntten 'upon them IN FULL. , 

4</a. Offerings of Verse should invariably bo accompanied 
by a staniyicd and directed envelope. 

If the above rules are complied with, the Jiditov will 
do his best to insure the safe return of iridtgible papers. 
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THE ETHICS OF HOUSEKEEPING 
The cry i.s everywhere the same — the l)aflne.«s 
ot our modern servants. But who js really t(j 
blame — the unstresses or the maids? the masters 
oi the employed ? The one clas- arc educated, the 
<ither are comparatively v^norant ; and intln- 
ence filter-, downward >— it does not ]•e^ne}lte the 
social mass from below We cast longing looks 
liackw’uid to the bvgone times when servants 
W(*Te the humble friends of the lumily, ready 
to serve for lov'c and bare maintenance if bad 
times eame, and identifying themselves vvith the 
fortunes of their masters. But we forget that 
wre ourselves have changed oven more than 
the}’, since the da 3 ’s wlu'ii mistresses overlooked 
the maids in (doser companionship than is waa*- 
ranted now by the conditions of society —when 
daily details were ordered by the lady, and the 
execution ' tVf her ortleis was p»'r.sonally super- 
viserl — when housekeeping was at once an art 
and a pleasure, a science and a source of prnle. 
Then young servants were trained immediately 
under the eye of the mistress and by her direct 
iuhuence ; as now they are trained under the 
liead serv’ant of their special department. And 
in this change of teachers alone, if no other 
cause*vverc wanting, w’(' could trace the source of 
the deterioration complained oh 

Ihe lady who, tw’«) generations ago, taught 
I the still-rocm maid the mysteries of sirups 
and confections, of jams and jellies and dainty 
swcf’tmeats— -w’ho knew the prime joints, and the 
tender poultry, and fresh 
liah, as well as the cook herself — who could go 
blindfold to her linen press and pick out tlie 
^est sheets from the ordinary, and knew by 
place as well as by touch where the finer hucka- 
back towels were to be found and where the 
coarser — who could check as w’ell us instruct 
the housemaid at every turn— such a mistress 
as this, for her own '•jurt diligent, refined, truth - 1 
fill, Qod-feuaing, was likely to give a higher i 
tone, infflse a more Taitliful and dutiful spirit 
into her servants, than is possible now, when 1 


(he thing iS reduced to a profession like any 
other, and the teacher is only technically, not 
morally, in adv’aiice of the pupil. It is the 
mislre.s.scs wlio have let the rnins slip from their 
hands, not the maids who nave taken the bit 
bi'tween their teeth ; or, rather, the latter has 
been in consequence of the former ; and when 
we blame our servants for the ‘ hoartlossiiess ' 
of their service — for the ease with which they 
throw up their situations, on the sole plea of 
want of change, or ut bettering themselves, to the 
infinite di.sturbance of things and trouble to the 
household — vre must remember that we ourselves 
first broke the golden links, and that to expect 
devotion without giving affection is to expect 
simply slavishnesfl. Tlie advantage of the pre- 
sent svstem of mere professional and skilled 
technicality is to be found in the greater com- 
foit and regularity of the household ; in the 
more finished pi’ccision and perfection of the 
service ; in the more complete systemisation of 
the wliole art and practice of attendance. But 
these gains have been bought with a price-- 
not only in the increased co^t of housekeeping, 
but in the deterioration of the moral character 
of servants, and in the annihilation of the friendly 
and quasi -family feeling which once existed 
between the mistress and her domestics. 

In large cities and in the houses of the rich, 
the ujiper men-servants are practically their own 
master^. They make their own stipulations as 
to hours, food, allowances, liberties ; and com- 
pound for the nervous exhaustion of perpetual 
worry which does not include hard work, by 
a scale of feeding which is more savage tlian 
civilised, in the quantity of flesh-meat in- 
cluded. They can make the house pleasant or 
intolerable to a gue.st ; and in a thousand 
sly iny.- 5 terioiis wavs they cause the mistress 
annoyances which cannot he brought home to 
them, and of which they enjoy the effect pro- 
duced. In the kitchen, the cook is absolute 
mistress, and bolds her lady as merely the 
superscriber of her own ‘tnenu for the day, as 
well as the bank whence is drawn the mon^ 
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for the bills— which she pays. And in the pay- 
ment ‘jf those hills, as well as in dealing with 
remnants— of which woe betide the mistress who 
should rec ommend the home consumption !— the 
cook doubles and trebles her wages, and feathers 
her own nest with the down plucked from her 
employers. Can we wonder at this? We put 
a half-educated person into a place of trust and 
temptation ; we neither check nor overlook her ; 
wo trust all to her abstract honesty and sense 
of justice ; there is no danger of discovery, still 
less of punishment ; she has before her the addi- 
tional temptation of pleasing hiu* fellow-.servants 
with whom she lives ip liourly contact, rather 
than of saving the pockets of lier nch employers 
whom she scarcely knows and rarely sees ; and 
then we lift ni) our hands at the depravity 
human nature, when Ave find that the tradc^snicu 
give back a iierceiilage on their bills, and tliat 
whole pounds of Avax candles swell the peiquisite 
of the grease-pot handsoincdy. JUit next door, 
the rich merchant is a fraudulent bankrupt ; the 
respectable family l.iAvyer o\ei* the way absoemds 
after having dealt AVith lus clients’ securities ; 
master’s friend, the banker, jmts up the shutters 
to the ruin of thousands on thousand'^, Avliile 
his wife has a seiaired jointure Avhich enables 
them to live in princely stylo ; and the stock- 
jobber, wlio dines Aviih us on Sundays, makes 
use of private information to sell to his best 
friend shares which, up to their highest point 
to-day, he kiioAvs Avill collapse like a burst 
balloon to-morrow. Arc Ave not a little hard 
on the kitchen, seeing Avhat is done in the 
parlour ? 

Go from the rich to the poor among our gentry 
— from the gilded upper stratum to the loAV’er 

■“"hase and barren subsoil— and hero again avc find 
that mistresses are as much to bbiine a.s the maids, 
Avhose shortcomings they bcAvail and resent. In 
a household of tins kind, the awfusta iloini 
prevents the hiring, because rendering impossible 
the payment, of good and Avell- trained servants ; 
and the mistress has to be content AA'ith young 
girls AAdiom she must teach, and Avlicui* untutored 
services she buys at small 4;ost. But here, again, 
the modern spirit of the ago spoils what else 
might seem to be a return to old and wdiolcsonie 
conditions. !?Tine times out of ten, the mistress 
is as incapable of teaching as the maid is bIoav 
of learning ; for we must remember that un- 
trained girls of this sort are generally taken 
from the most humble class, and that they come 
into service with but little natural brightness of 
wit and less educational sliarpening The mistress 
expects too much from them. Fur the loost part 
aching under her own burden, disliking her 
duties, and envying her richer sisters, she docs 
the least she can in the house, and givc'S the 
heavy end of the stick to the hired help. And, 
forgetful of the maxim of ‘lino upon line and 
precept upon precept,’ and of the necessity of 
reiteiation, patient and continual, if a dull brain 
has to be impressed and a new metliod learned, 
she is impatient and angiy Avheu orders are 
forgotten — ways of doing things bungled — ^and 
chaos, disorder, and confusion are the result 
Perhaps she herself is unpunctual and inexact ; 
but she expects from her seventeen-old little 
Betty the punctuality of the sun and the regu- 
liOrity of the clock. Perhaps she herself is 
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undutiful, and shirks all that she can transfer 
on to another’s hands ; but she looks for devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice, the unfailing performance of 
her duty, from this comparative child, and 
feels entitled to sit in the seat of, the judge, 
when these virtues run dry and the shallow 
stream of conscientiousness fails. From the 
nurse-girl, liersell a mere child, hired to Avlieel 
the perambulator and look alter the children, she 
expects such patience, forbearance, and under- 
standing of child-nature, as she herself, mother 
as she is, cannot command. If Jacky is rude and 
Jenny is rebelliou‘', if Tommy r. unmanageable 
and Katie is clcfianL, fc.he, the muther,Svhoye 'imper 
Avould be in a blaze on the’’ moment, demands 
that the nursemaid shall bear all with a calm 
and equable nnud, and, without the poAver of pun- 
ishing, be able to reduce to obedience these little 
rebels, AA'licjiu she herself cannot alw'ays control 
Avitli the he}f» of the rod and tlie dail. i Inset to 
boot Kurtherniore, she lays the blaiu ‘ of these 
naughty tempers on the girl, to exc > ' the chil- 
dren. Tb«'y are ahvays goofl Avith }ur, she says 
angrily, and it mu^t be Mary’s fault tluit they 
are so often tiri'some avIuui .'./tc has them. And 
Avhen she says tins, she doe^; not remeudier the 
old adage about ilie, little pit.dicrs and long i-nrs, 
and noA'cr realises the fact that by her own words 
slie gives the elnblren their cm*, and encourages 
them to ho rude to one A\ho, they know before- 
hand, Avill be made the scapegoat for their sin*’. 
That overpowering maternal love -tliat shrijf, of 
Avhich xioets make so much account, and Avhicli 
Ls the p»*iru'il ne'’e«‘-'<v for the pre«,en'aLion of the 
race — i- .il, l in. !“■• lau-e ol great niiu-<ti(e, 
csjAccially Avdien de.iling Antli tho.'e unprotected 
young iiur&i.maids to a\]i m no lut’. ■ ‘v ■ r: Itc 
gu’en, from A\hom all •I'l . ■ ■■ n 

expected, and Avlio have neiiber moral foici> nor 
mental enlightenment eTiou';'i to contiol them- 
selves, still less others. It they s-taini in the 
attitude of accusers, Ihi'. mother rejects, tlugn aa 
traduceis. 

Sometimes, in small households, the master 
interferes like a Avoman, and adds to the con- 
fusion by x>uttiug his masculine fingers into the 
already over-stocked domestic ])ie. There are 
men Avho are simply maddening in a house. 
They watch behind the windoAv-blind and count 
the number of seconds Betty gix’cs to the hakeFs 
boy, and how she smirks and smiles at the 
handsome young greengrocer or the sinaH Mr 
Butcher. That Betty should have any pleasure 
in tlie gallant words or flattering looks of one or 
all of tliese, seems to them a sin, a dereliction of 
duty, and, in sumo queer Avay, a wrong and a 
robbery done to them. For were they to be 
completely caudnl, most masters and. mistresses 
would say that they expected the a 

servant’s nature to be given to them — all her 
thoughts as avcU as Iier abilities — all her interests 
as AA'ell as all lior time ; and that to fall in love 
IS a kind of petty treason and a quasi-dishonest 
transfer of energy. Put in this crude Avay, Ihisi 
theorem Avould be denied ; and a dozen other 
reasons would be given for the confessed dislike 
felt by emjdoyers for a love^sick maid. Reduced 
to ite elements, it would come to what we have 
said — impatience of the incAdtable tf oub^er of the 
conditions being one of the proofs on* our side. 
In matters of this kind, the ‘molly-man,* who 
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stays at home, peeps from behind the blind and 
puts his fingers into all the pies aboard, is a 
harsher and less sympathetic; person to deal with 
than is the average mistr' ss, to whom a girl’s 
love affair^ carry an echo that awakens old 
dreams in her own soul and gain a little com- 
passion for the sufferer; For, after all, Betty’s 
k)vd for the baker’s young man is very much 
wie same kind of thing as Ada’s for the captain 
and Mabel’s for the curate ; and neither the cut 
nor the material of the gown iniluenccs the 
beating of the heart which throbs beneath ! 

In all thi^’, as we had occasion in a recent paper 
to observe, wo do not excufo the faulty side of 
modern .servants, bTit we should like to see inau- 
gurated a better method of dealing with it. Wc 
^hjfuld like to see the mistresses go back to ilie 
^»ld friendly feeling and friendly intercourse with 
those wlio live under tlu;ir roof, and make their 
h.ip[)inc'-^, by the eons( iontious di.sfl*arge of duty 
— that ohl liieudly fooling which made of the 
household one family, and brouglit the servants 
in lino with fhe masters by the golden cord of 
human symjjathy. f’eo[)lo say tliat this is impos- 
sible ; tli.it the s])irit of the age prevents it ;-that 
servnnfs themselves refuse to recogni.se anything 
like por.soual interest from their einployoiss ; that 
the A\h(il(j tone and character ol service arc 
(.li.angeci, and that it is now only a profession, 
where tlie employed live unrler the roof of their 
emy)loyer.s, instead of out of fhe house, as Avith 
mill-haiuU and the like. It may be bo ; hut 
if even .so, ive contend that the higher natures 
could inllueme the lower if they would; that 
knowleilge could direct ignorann* , and that it 
depends on the masters and ini.stre.s.scs to get 
good out of these changed conditions — ^liumun 
nature, on the Avliole, seeking the light, and 
society, like .a hr'ikeu cry.stal, mending its frac- 
tures Avitli fresh inutcrial, to the maintenance of 
form and heaiitv'. 
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The morning Avhen hldward ami Marian were 
to start on their voyage to Trinidad, with Nora 
in tlie*lr charge, was a beautifully clear, calm, and 
sunny one. The tiny fiteam-tender that took 
them down Southampton Water, from the landiii"- 
stage to the mooT-ings Avhcrc the big ocean-gonrg 
Severn lay at anchor, ploughed her ivay merrily 
through the blue rippleta that hardly broke the 
lev.. E irfiu", Though it was a day of parting, 
nolv.v.;y f^ras ovor-sad. Cleneral Orel had come 
down with Marian, his face bronzed with twenty 
years of India, hut straight and erect still like 
^ hop-pole, as he stood ivith his tall thin figure 
lithe and steadfast on the little quarter-deck. Mrs 
.Ord was there too, crying a little, of course, 
as is only decorous on such occasions, yet not 
more so than a parting always demands from the 
facile eyes of femalg Tiumanity. Marian didn’t 
cry much, either ; she felt so safe in going with 
Edward, ^nd "hoped tc^ be back so soon again on 
a summer visit to her father and mother. As for 
Nora, Nora was always bright as the sunshine. 


and could never see anything except the bright 
side of thinM. ‘We shall take such care of dear 
Marian in Trinidad, Mrs Ord ! ’ she said gaily. 

‘ You ’ll see her home again on a visit in another 
twelvemonth, with more ro.ses on her cheek than 
she’s got now, when she’s had a taste of our 
delicious West Indian mountain air.’ 

‘And if Trinidad suits Miss Ord — Mrs Haw- 
thorn, I mean — dear me, how stupid of me ! ’ 
Hai'ry Noel put in quietly, ‘half as well as it 
seems to have suited you, Miss Dupuy, ive shall 
have no cause to complain ot Hawthorn for 
haidug taken her out there,’ 

*0h, no fear of th.at,’, Nora answcrocl, ‘^miling 
one of her delicious childibh Einih-s. ‘You don’t 
knoAv how delightful Trinidad i**, Mr Noel; it’s 
really one of the most charming place.s in all 
Christendom.’ j 

‘On your recommendation, then,* Harry an- 
swered, bowing slightly and looking at her Avith 
eyca lull of mcauing, ‘1 shall alnio.st be tempted 
to go out some day and see for myself how really 
delightful are these poetical tropics of your.-;.’ 

I Nora blushed, and her eyes fell sliglitlj’', ‘You 
wouhl find them A'cry lov'ely, no doubt, Mr Noel,’ 
.she answered, more demurely Vnd in a half-timid 
fashion ; ‘hut I can’t recommend them, you 
know, Avith any confidence, becaii.^e I wa.s such 
fi very little girl AA’hon I first came home to 
England. You had better not come out to 
Trinidad merely on the strength of my recom- 
mendation.’ 

llairy bowed his head again gravely. ‘As you 
Avill,’ he .said. ‘Your Avord n hiAV. And yet, 
perhaps some day, I shouldn’t be surprised if 
ilaAvthoni* and Mis Hawthorn were to find mo 
dropping in upon them uiie.vpcctedly for a scratch 
dinner. After all, it ’« a mere nothing nowadays 
to run acro.s8 the millpond, as the Yanlcecs call 
it.’ 

They reached the Severn about an hour before 
the time fixed for starting, and sat on deck 
talking together Avith that curious sense of finding 
nothing to say aaIucIi alAva 3 '.s oppresses one on 
the eve of a long parting. It seems as thongli 
no subject of conversation suHiciently impoit.uit 
for the magnitude of the occasion cA'cr occurred 
to one ; the mere everyday trivialitie.s of ordinary 
talk sound out of place at such a serious moment. 

So, by woy of something to do, the p.irty soon 
began to institute a series of ohsei'A’atious upon 
EdAvard and Marian’s fellow-pa.ssengcr.'^, as they 
came on board, one after another, in successive 
hatches on the little tender. 

‘Just look at that brown young man!’ Nora 
cried, in a suppressed whisper, as a tall and 
gentlemanly looking mulatto walked up the gang- 
way from the putting, tug. ‘Wo shall he posi- 
tively overwhelmed Avitli coloured people, I 
declare ! There are three Hottentot Venuses down, 
in the saloon already, bound for Haiti ; and a 
San Domingo general, as black as your hat ; and 
a couple of Avalnut-colourod old gentlemen going 
to Dominica. And now, here’s another regular 
brown man coming on board to us. What's his 
name, I Avonder 1 Oh, there it is, painted as large 
as life upon his portmanteau ! “ Dr Whitak^, 
Trinidad.” Why, my dear, he’s actually going 
the whole way with us. And a doctor too ! good- 
ness gracious. Just fancy being attended tlirough 
fever by a man of that complexion ! ’ 
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*01) hnsh, Nora!’ Marian cried, in genuine do is to liould yer head up, keep from clnnkmg 
alornf?’ ‘He’ll overhear you, and you’ll hurt any brandy, and don’t he frightened; and, be 
his fcchngs. Besides, you oughtn’t to talk so George, ye’ll rise in no time as fast as 1 have; 
about other people, whether they hear you or and I ’.mi going home t^iis morning a colonel, 
whether they don’t.’ The general shuddered slightly. ‘Not a jilea- 

‘ Hurt his feelings, my dear ! 0 dear, no, not sant introduction to the country, certainly,' lie 
a bit of it. I know them better than you do. answered in his ilricat manner. ‘But I suppose 
My dear Marian, these people haven’t got any Trinidad ’s fairly healthy at present ? ’ 
feelings; they’ve been too much accustomed to ‘Healthy! Well, yes, well enough as the 
be laughed at from the time they were babies, tropics go, general. — But don’t you bo alraid ot 
ever to have bad the chance of acquiring any.’ your young people. With health and strength, 

^Then the more shame,’ Edward interrupted they’ll pull through decently, not a doubt of 
gravely, ‘to those who have laughed them out it — Let me see — let me see ; I must secure ’em 
of all self-respect and ^latural feeling. But I a place at my own table. We’ve 'got raster an 
don’t believe, for my part, there’s anybody on odd lot of passengcu’s this time, mostly ; a good 
earth who doesn’t feel hurt at being ridiculed.’ many of ’em hai^e got a vi‘ry decided touch o’ 
‘Ah, that’s so nice of you to think and talk the tar-brush about ’em -a touch o’ the tar- 
like that, Mr Hawthorn,’ Nora answered frankly; brurii. There’s that wofiliy-hcaded nigger felloir 
‘but you won’t think so, you know, I’m quite over there who ’.s just come aboard; he’s going 
certain, after you’ve been a laoiith or two on to Triiiidark*^ too; he’s a doctor, In is. We 
shore over in ’Trinidad.’ mustn’t b-t jour people get mixed u[) with all 

‘ Good-morning, ladies and, gentlemen,’ the that lot, of course; I'll keep ’em -i place nice 
captain of the Sn'crn put in briskly, walking and snug at my own table ’ 

lip to them as they lounged in a group on ‘Thank you,’ the general said, rather more 
the clcan-Bcrubbed quarU'r-deck — ‘good-morning, graeioiisly than belori', — “I'liis is my daughter, 
ladies and gentlemen. Fine weather to start on captain, Airs Hawthorn. And this is my soii-in- 
a voyage. Are you all going with ns? — AVhy, J law, Mr Eihvard llai\ thorn, who’s going out 
bless my heart, if this isn’t General Ord ! 1 to accept a di'^triet judgeship over yonder m 

sailed w'ith you, sir, fifteen years ago now or Trinidad.’ 

more, must be, when I was a second ollicer ‘Ha’’ ibe jovial captain answered in liis blull’ 
ill the P. and 0. service. — You don’t remember voice, dolling hi^ Imt sailor- lasli ion lo i^lariaii 
me; no, I daresay not; I was only a second and Edwanl. ‘Going to hang u]) the niggers 
officer tlien, and you sat at the captain’s table, out in 'J'riuidad, are you, sii- i Going to hang 
But I remember you, sir— I remember yon, iq) the niggers* Well, well, they deserve it all, 
There’s more, folks know Tom Fool, the proverb evary man-Jaek of ’em, the lazy beggars; they 
says, than Tom Fool knows ; and ho offence all de.serve hanging. A pestering set oi idle, 

^ meant, general, nor none be taken And so thieving, bulking v.igabonds, as ever came around 

yqu’re going out with us now, are you? — lo coal a ship in harbour* JM jiulge ’em, I 
going out with us now? Well, you’ll sit at w’ould — I’d judge ’em.’ And tlu* eayitaiu p.into- 
the captain’s table still, sir, no doubt, you and mimically e\])resse(l tlu> exact natuii ol Ins 
your party; and as I’m the captain now, judicial seutiniciits by jires^ing hi.s own stout 
you see, why, 1 shall have a better chance bull-neck, yust ucio-,s the, uindiupe, with his 

than I used to have of making your acquaint- sturdy right hand, (ill his red aud suulmrnt face 

ance.’ grew even redder and redder with the suggested 

The captain laughed heartily as he spoke at 8u.spen.sion. 
his own small wit ; but General Ord drew him- Edward smiled quietly, but answ’cred nothing, 

self up rather stiffly, ami answered in a some- ‘Well, sir,’ the captain went on as .soon as he 

what severe tone’ ‘No, I’m not going out wdlh had recovered fully fnnn the. ternjxirarv elfects 
you this journey myself; but my daughter, ol his iself-intlicted strangulation, ‘and have you 
who has lately married, and her husband here, ever been in tlic We.-^t Jiidie.s before, or is this 
are just setting out to their new home over your fir.st visit ? ’ 

in Trinidad.’ ‘I W'as born there,' Edward answered. ‘■‘I’m 

‘In Trinidad,’ tlie jolly captain echoed heartily a Trinidad man by birth ; but I’ve lived so long 
— ‘in Trinidad* Well, well, beautiful islaml, in England, and wont there so young, that I 
beautiful, beautiful ! Must mind they don’t take don’t really recollect very much about iny native 
too much mainshcct, or cat'di yellow Jack, or country.’ 

live in the marshes, that’s all ; otherwise, they’ll ‘Mr Huwlborn’s father yon may know by 
find it a delightful rc.siJence, I took out a name,’ the general .said, a little asscvlively^ ‘He 
young sub-lieutenant, just gazetted, last voyage is a son of the Honourable James of 

but two, when they hail the yellow Jack awfully Agiialta Estate, Trinidad.’ 

bad up at cantonments. He was in a deadly The captain drew back for a moment with a 

funk of the fever all the way, and always asking curious look, and scanned Edward closely from 

eveiwbody questions about it. The moment he head to foot wulli a remarkably frank and mari- 
landed, who docs he go and meet but an old time scrutiny ; then he wdiistled low to himself 
Irish friend of the family, who was going home for a few seconds, and seemed to be ruminating 
by the return steamer. The Irisliman rushes inwardly upon some very amusing and unusual 
up to liini and shakes his hand violently and circumstance. At last he ,an.swered slowly, in 
says he — “Me dear fellow,” says he, “ye’ve come a more reserved and somewdiat embarrassed tone : 
m the very nick of time. Promotion ’s certain ; ‘ O yes, I know Mr llawtlvun of Aftualto — ^know 


thejir 're dying by thousands. Every day, wan him personally ; well-known man, Mr Hawthorn 
of em drops oft’ the list ; and all ye ’ve got to of Agualta. Member of the Legislative Council 
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of the island. Fine estate, Apnalta — very fine 
estate indeed, and has one t»t the larj^est ont- 
pnts of rum and sugar anywhere in the whole 
West Indies.’ 

‘I told yon so,’ Harry NV)ol murmured paren- 
tlietically. ‘“The governor is eoiny. They hv all 
alike, the wliole breed. of them Secretivenoss 
large, acquisitiveness enormous, benevolence and 
generosity absolutely undeveloped. When you 
get to iVinidad, my dear Teddy, blce<l him, bleed 
him ! * 

‘Well, well, Mrs Hawthorn,’ the captain said 
gallantly to Marian, who stood by rather wander- 
ing wjhat his#>ndden change of demeanour could 
possibly portend, %you shall have a seat at my 
table —certainly, certainly ; you shall have a seat 
at my table. The general’s an old passenger of 
lihe on the P. and O. ; and I ’ve known Mr 
tl.vwthorn of Agnalta Estate ever since I fii-st 
(Mine upon the West India line|is. — And the 
\oung lady, is she going too?’ For Captain 
Ihirford, like most others of his craft, had a 
quick eye for pretty faces, and he had not been 
long in picking out and noticing Nora’s 

‘This is Miss Dujniy of Orange Grove,’ Marian 
s.iid, draw’ing lier young companion a little 
ionvard. ‘Perhaps you know her father too, as 
you ’ve been going so long to the island.’ 

‘ Whiit ' a r!rv.''d“” "f Mr The(»dore Dupuy of 
Orange Grove >•. j .-.i Valley,’ the captain 

rc'plied briskly. ‘ l^lr 'riieodoic Dujmy’s dangliter ' 
l.ord bless iiiy soul, Mr Theodore Dupuy' O 
yt'S, don’t r )ust know him ' AVhyN Mr Dupuy s 
one of the mo-t lespeeled and w'clbknown 
geiitleiiKMi in tlie whole island Been settled at 
Orange Grove, the Dupuys have, ever since the 
old Spanish occiqiation. — And so you’re taking 
out Mr Theodore Oupuy’s daughter, are you, 
l^lrs Hawthorn''’ Well, w’ell * Taking out Air 
--Theodoif Du|juy’s daugliter. 'J'liat’s u capital 
,loko, that IS.--0 ves, you must all sit .at tlio 
head of my table, ladies ; and I’ll do e\ervthmg 
that lies in my powertto make yon coiidortalile ’ 

Meanwhile, I’Mward and Harry Noel had 
strolled off for a miiiuto towards the opposite 
end ol the deck, when* tlie mulatto gentleman 
w'as stand iiig quite alone, looking dow'ii .steadily 
into the deep-blue motionless water. As the 
captain moved away, Nora Dupuy g.ave a little 
start, and c.augbt Marian Hawthorn’s arm e\cit- 
edly and suddenly. ‘ Look there ! ’ .she cried— ‘ oh, 
look there, Marian ! 1 )o you see Mr Hawthorn V 

Do you see w'hat he’s doing? That brown man 
over there, with the name on the portmanteau, 
has turned loimd and spoken to In'm, and Mr 
Hawthorn’s actually bebl out his band and is 
shaking bands with him ! ’ 

‘■'^Tll,’ Marian answered in some surprise, ‘1 
see be ’s ^ vv by not ? ’ 

‘Why not? My dear, how can you ask me 
such a question ! Why, of course, because the 
man ’s a regular mulatto — a coloured person,’ 

• Marian laughed, ‘ Keally, dear,’ she answered, 
^luore amused than angry, ‘you mustn’t be 
so entirely filled up with your foolish little 
West Indian prejudices. The young man’s a 
doctor, and no doubt a gentleman in education 
and breeding, and, loi my part, I can’t for the 
life of me c^e why one shouMii’t shake hands 
with hiia os well as ^ith any other respectable 
person.’ 


‘ Oh, but Marian, you know — a brown man ! — 
his father and mother ! — the asso^nation^ — no, 
really ! ’ 

Marian smiled again. ‘They’re coming this 
way,’ she said ; ‘ w^e shall soon hear what they ’re 
talking about Perhaps he knows something 
about your people, or Edward’s.’ 

Nora looked up quite defiant. ‘About my 
people, Marian ! ’ shii said almost angrily. ‘ Why, 
what can you he thinking of ! You don’t sup- 
pose, do you, that my people are in the habit of 
mixing casually with woolly-headed mulattoes V 

She had hardly uttered the harsli words, avhen 
the mulatto gentleman walked over towards them 
side by side with Edwaifd Hawthorn, and lifted 
his hat courteously to Marian. 

‘My wife,’ Edward said, as Marian bowed 
slightly in return : ‘ Dr Whitaker.’ 

‘I saw your liusband’s name upon liis boxes, 
Mrs Hawthorn,’ the mulatto gentleman said with 
a pleasant .smile, and in a soft, clear, cultivated 
voice; ‘and# as my father has the privilege of 
know'ing Mr Hawthorn of Agualta, over in Trini- 
d.ad, 1 took the liberty of introducing myself at 
once to him. I’m glad to hear that wc’rc to 
he lellow’-passengi'rs together, ^nd that your hus- 
band lias really decideil to leturii at last to his 
native island.* 

Thank you,’ Marian answered simply. ‘Wo 
ai*e all looking forw^aril much to our life in 
Tiinidad.’ Then, with a little mischievous 
tw'iiikle in her eye, she turned to Nora. ‘This 
is another of our fellow-passenger.s. Dr Whitaker,’ 
she said demurely my friend. Miss Dupuy, 
w'horn I ’m taking out uiuhir my charge — another 
I'linidadiiyi : you ought to know one another. 
Mibs Dujmy’s father lives at an e.state called 
Orange Grove — isn’t it, Nora?’ 

The mulatto doctor lifted hi.s hat again, and 
bowed with marked politeness to the blushing 
white girl. For a second, their eyes met. Dr 
Whitakers looked at the beautiful half-childish 
lace with unmistakable instantaneous admiration. 
Nora’s flashed a little angrily, and her nostrils 
dilated W'lth a proud quiver ; but she said never 
a word ; she merely gave .i c.hilly bow, and didii t 
attempt even to oticr lier pretty little gloved 
baud to the brown stranger. 

* I have heard of Miss Dupuy’s family by name,’ 
the mulatto answered, speakiug to Marian, hut 
looking askance at llu‘ same time toward the 
petulant Nora. ‘Mr Dupuy of Orange Grove is 
well known throughout the island. I am glad 
that ave are going to have so much delightful 
Trinidad society on our outward passage.’ 

‘ Thank him for nothing,’ Noi’a murmured aside 
to Harry Noel, moving away as she spoke towards 
Mrs Ord at the other end of the vessel. ‘ What 
impertinence ! Alanaii ought to have known 
bi'tter than to introduce me to him.’ 

‘It’s a pity you don’t like the coloure'* gentle- 
man,’ Harry Noel put in provokingly. ‘The 
appreciation is unfortunately not mutual, it 
seems. He appeared to me to be very much 
struck with you at first sight, Miss Dupuy, to 
judge by his manner.’ 

Nora turned towards him with a sudden fierce- 
ness and haughtiness that fairly surprised the 
easy-going young barrister. ‘Mr Noel,’ she said 
in a tone of angry hut suppressed indignation, 
‘how dare you speak to me so about that negro 
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fellow, sir— how dare you? How dare you 
mentkm him and me in the same breath together ? 
How dare ytni presume to joke with me on. such 
a subject ? Don’t speak to me again, pray. You 
don’t know what we West Indians are, or you’d 
never have ventured to utter such a speech as 
that to any woman with a single drop of West 
Indian blood in her whole body.’ 

Harry bowed silently and bit his lip ; then, 
without another word, he moved back slowly 
toward the other group, and allowed Nora to 

S hirs Ord by the door of the conipaniou- 
cr. 

In twenty minutes more, the first warning bell 
ran" for those who wdbe going ashore, to get 
ready for their departure. There was the usual 
hurried leave-takiug on every side ; there was 
the usual amount of shedding of tears ; there was 
the usual shouting and bawling, and snorting and 
pufling ; and tliere was the usual calm indiffer- 
ence of the ship’s oliicer'*, moving up and down 
through all the tearful vr.le-^’ groups, as 
throngli an ordinary incident ol h.iuinil}, ex- 
perienced regularly cverj^' six weeks of a whole 
IdeLiiiie. As Marian and her mother wej-e taking 
their last farcwelD, Harry Koel ventured once i 
more timidly to approach Kora Dupuy and I 
address a few parting \vords to her in a low 
undertone. 

‘I’m f-orry I offended you unintentior.'lV 
now, Mi 1 ’ ynv,’ he said oiiv^t'v. ‘1 In’oi'i.d.'i 
the hc£' \ J could o!*or ..t {i'- m .i .ii 

was to just then in exculpation. 

But I 1 .''v v' nican to hurt your leelings, 
and I hope we siill part friends’ 

Nora held out her small hand to luui a trillc 
rclnctantly. ‘As vou have the grace to niiolo- 
■•gisc,’ she said, ‘ T sliull overlook it. Ye.s, wc port 
friends, IMa* Noel j I have no reason to part 
otherwise.’ 

‘Then there’s no chance for me?' Hurry asked 
in a low tone, looking straight into her eyes with 
a searching glance. 

‘No chance,’ Nora echoed, dropping her eyes 
suddenly, hut’ sjicuking very decidedly. ‘You 
must go iiuw, Mr Noel ; tin* second hell’s ringing.’ 

Harry took her hand once more, and pres^-ed 
it faintly. ‘Cood-hye, Miss Dupuy,’ he haul — 
‘good-bye— for the present. I daresay wc shall 
meet again before long,^ some day — in Trinidad.’ 

‘ 0 no !’ Nor.i cried in a low voice, as he turned 
to leave her. ‘Don’t do that, Mr Noel; don’t 
come out to Trinidad. I told you it’d be quite 
usi'less.’ 

Hurry laughed one of his mo.st teasing laughs. 
‘My father has property in the IVest Indies, Miss 
Dupuy,’ he answered in his x. ual voice of light 
badinage, paying her ont in her own coin; ‘and 
I shall probably come over some day to see how 
the niggers are getting on upon it — that wa.s all 
1 meant. Good-bye — good-bye to you.’ 

But Ids eyes belied what he said, and Nora 
knew they did as she saw him look back a last 
larcwell from the deck of the retreating little 
tender, 

‘Any more for the shore — any more for the 
shore ? ’ cried the big sailor who rang the bell. 

‘ No more. — Then shove off, cap’n’ — to the skipper 
of the tug-boat. ^ | 

In um^lu r minute, the great anchor was heaved, 


the slu^sh water. Next moment, the ship 
moved from her moorings and was fairly under 
weigh. Just as she moved, a boat with a tele- 
graph-boy on hoard rowed up rapidly to her side, 
and a voice from the boat shouted aloud in a 
sailor’s bass : ‘ Sc y ern, ahoy !’ ^ 

‘Ahoy !’ answered the ship’s officer. 

‘ r.issenger aboard by the name of Hawthorn ? 
We ’ve got a telegram for him.’ 

Edward rushed quickly to the ship’s side, and 
answered in hi.s loudest voice : ‘ Yes, Here I am.’ 

‘ Passenger aboard by the name of Miss Dupuy ? 
We ’ve got a telegram for her.’ 

‘This. is she,’ Edward answered. How g^an we 
get them ? ’ f 

‘Lower a bucket,’ the shiji's officer slnmtccl to a 
sailor. — ‘You can put ’em in that, boy, can’t yon ?’ 

The men in the boat caught the bucket, find 
fastened in the letters rudel;y with a stone taken 
from the bajhi^t at thc' bottom. The ’vw still 
continued to revolve as the sailors di' w up the 
bucket h.nstily. A little water got < .cr the side 
and Wet the telegrams; but they were both ^.till 
]»erf’ei;tly legible. Edward unfolded bis in won- 
dering silence, ubile Mjin’an looked tremuloiidy 
over his right shoulder. It contained just the.-e 
few short words : 

‘From IIawtuoun, Tiimdadt to H \wthoiin, 
Ibhl S. /SVivrn, ^outhaiii]>fi})i . — For God’s sake, don’t 
come out. Bea-^ons by letb'r.’ 

Mfiriaii ga/ed at it for a moment in !5])eei ble'j< 
surpii->e ; then ^be turned, ji.de and vs lute, to 
her hn.-band bemle licr. ‘ t) Edward.’ sb died, 
looking up at him with a face of terror, ‘v.hat on 
earth c.an it mcfin'' What on earth can th-y widi 
us not to comi out for?’ 

Edwaivl h-ld the ti'legruia open belore lus cyc^, 
ga/,ing at it blankly in inexpre.s iblc a.stom^hm^ut. 
‘My darling,’ he said, ‘my own ilarhng, T Ij.'iven t 
th<' very remotest notion. J <an’t im.i ;in ■ uliy 
on earth they should ever wi.di to k.e]/ n. assay 
from them.’ 

At the same moment, Nbia held her osvn tele- 
giam out to 3 Iariaii vsith a little laugh of sur- 
pn.se and amusement. Marifin ghmeed at it and 
re.'ul it hastily. It ran as Isdlosvs : 

^ ‘ From Dupuy, Trinidad, to Miss Dui‘us% R.M.S. 
Scvmif Sontha 7 n 2 jion.~~i)on't (ome out till lu'xt 
steamer. On no account go on board the Severn.* 


TWO EVENINGS WITH BISMABCIy. 

IN TWO PAHTS. — PART II. 

Another week has elapsed. Thc month of May 
has arrived in all its glory and beauty. Tlie 
magnificent trees in thc park of thc Diet House 
form a leafy 01x1101! avenue, and amidvlH branches 
of the venerable six hundred year old^etT^trce, 
beneath which Mendelssohn composed the over- 
ture to his Midsummer NigMs Dream, feathered 
songsters of every kind hold their gay revels'. 
Tlie spring, that wonderful season of longing 
and restless de.gire, is, as usual, warring success- 
fully against the stem duties of the members of 
parliament. Even the hardest workers among 
them, Prince Albrecht of Prussia, Moltke, and 
Steinmetz, oy, even those moat persevering of 

. , , . — } *3--...*., U.U.UA1V1, TTCHj uvMTbvi, | dcputics, Wachlep and Ccftint Rennard!^ can no 

and tne big screw began to revolve slowly through j longer remain indoors. The outcry about thc 
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bad ventilation of the House is only a pretext 
to cover their retreat with honour, and all 
gradually assemble beneath the giant yew, there 
to listen to the gay tales and rare bits of scandal 
with which Hennig aiicj Unruh regale the 
assembly. Last year, when, during the intense 
heat, we sat out here in the cool pavilion^ dis- 
cussing the wine duties with the help of some 
bottles of rare old Rhenish, President Simson had 
a large telegraphic bell placed on the top of the 
kiosk, which by its sudden peal so stai-tled our 
unconscious souls, like the voice of the last 
trumpet, that it completely scared away the god 
Bacchus fron* these precincts for ever. 

It^vas therefouc uith intense relief that all 
looked forward to the legitimale parliamentary 
recreation of the week, Prince Bismarck’s Satur- 
evening. Tliis time, no constables were 
•visible. Immediately on entering tlie first recep- 
tion loom uji-stairfl, we saluted bis lady, .lud 
were iveli omed by Bismarc k himself, who at once 
entered into conversation uitli us, only stopping 
occasionallv to sluike Lands u ith some fresh 
arrival. ’J’lic crush gradually began to lessen as 
the visitors dispersed into tlie various rooms. We 
Mere still sLiiidiug in the anteroom, near the great 
sideboard ; tluf monieiit seemed favourable for 
n''’e’'t., ' tbc meaiiu'g of the stuffed hare; 1 
r I ■ }. !.. ! Ihhiuarck why it was placed there. 

‘Oh, have you not noticed that tins bare is 
brunette ? ’ 

‘ llruncU'' 1 ’ 

‘Yc^ l^ook here — he lias a d.uk-brown bead 
and batk, uherea^' Im onjht ))y rights to be velluw. 


round bolster is placed, on which repose an em- 
broidered cusliion with this inscription : ‘ In 
Memory of the Year 1866.’ 

The pictures on the walls consist of life-size 
engravings, portraits of the great Kurfurst Frede- 
rick the Great, Frederick- William III., and 
King William. Beside this latter hangs an en- 
graving of Murillo’s Madonna, looking somewhat 
surprised at her worldly companions. Finally, 
on the wall behind the writing-table hangs a 
charming Swiss cuckoo-clock ; while just below 
the portrait of Frederick the Great, and so placed 
that Bismarck can see it when he reposes on 
the couch, hangs a Biiiall picture of his mother, 
whose memory, as is well known, he treasures 
above everything else. Even taken from the 
simple stand-point of man to man, it is satisfac- 
tory to find, by the various letters from among his 
X)rivate papers that have of late years been made 
public, such a fund of kindly feeling, such a 
bnglit and hearty nature, as one would hardly 
have looke^ for in this daring and indomitable 
combatant. , 

‘In spite of all the hunting and raking-iip 
of anecdotes of Bismarck’s past life,’ said a Saxon 
de])uty, ‘that has been going on now for some 
3 ' ears both bjr Sunday and ^ek-day sportsmen, 
from the big journals down to the tiny pampblets, 
not one half of what he has really done, said, 
anti written, will ever be eollcetod together; 
while those who are at all honest will frankly 
atlmit that it would be impossible to reproihice 
r.i’‘h‘':lly It 1 peculiar form and fresh originality 

] ought lo plate an ordinary hare bcftide him to j i-tic anecdote of hia meeting with Gouncillor 

show oil' till-, nuLuial cwiioiilj' ITe va-. the only i 1* , from the Saxon town of M , at the 

“bruudti'” liare among the fifteen hundred we Beilin Railway Station in Leipzig. Bismarck 
killed that da>.’ — it uas in 1803~liad been with the king in, 

Mo,-t of the guests had gone to the billiard- j Carlsbad, and was travelling back to Berlin, viii 
room. There were not fo rnanjr present on tins { Leipzig, in strict incognito. It was noon, and 
Saturday ei ening ; a I'esLivtil in commemoration of j there was more than an hour to wait before the 

the foundation "of the Law Union had drawn next tiain stai’ted Our friend Councillor P , 

neaily all the legal# celebrities of the House to ' wlio had been told by the station-master who 
Cluiiiotl.Lnburg. | Ins li\avelling companion was, went into the 

But what int^'i’cstod me most was Bismarck’s I reserved dining saloon — Bismarck did the same 
own loom, the door of uhieli stood open. j — and soon the two merged into amicable con- 


‘May one cuter?’ 1 ask of one of the liousc- 
servants. 

‘Certainly, sir,’ is the reply. 

And crossing the threshold, I glance round 
the room. In the centre, though sornewliat 
nearer the two windows that load on to the 
terrace, stands Bismarck’s writing-table, a sort 
of long desk, provided on each side with open 
pigeon-hoh-s. The chair, without any lean, is a 
Iaig« 1 ■‘i’ <’’■>-'.1 I\e oak, which turns either 
w.i\. (I'l^ I u i"glii-h;i:id side ai’c the shelves 

tlr ’ >1 ! Iii'‘ x*':' !i ■ d<>;‘ij;jients. There were none 
there r" ., hut on the floor below lay several 
locked portfolios. The light falls from the left, 
• gently siiftened by white and crimson silk cur- 
tains. Innumerable white gloves, and swords 
• enough to arm a whole division of generals, are 
piled 'up on a table facing the door through which 
we entered. On the escritoire beside it, the Chan- 
cellor’s various civil, military, and official head- 
coverings form quite a small exhibition. The 
other half of the "V, «J t is completely filled up by 
a couch of ^lolossal dimensions, covered with blue 
brocade* It is almost as broad as it is long, with- 
out back or side cushions, only at the head a 


verse, while discnshiiig tbcir respective luncheons. 
Bismaixlc prai-sed the beauty ot Saxony and the 
bravery and industry of its people. Councillor 
P J w'ho did not belong to the blind wor- 

shippers of Herr von Beust, asked hi-^ vus-d-init 
what he thought of the Saxon government and 
policy. His ris-u-vis continued liis paiiegjTic. 

P , determined not to be outdeme, launched 

forth into raptures about Prussia — nol^ however, 
including tho iJerliiier'f. 

“Well, you are quite right,’’ said Bismarck. 
“I daresay you have heard tho story of the 
Alpine host, who, after pointing out the glories 
of his native land, asked a Berlin youth whether 
they had such mountains as that in Berl'n. ‘No,’ 
ho replied ; ‘ we liave not got such mountains ; 
hut if we hadf they would be fur finer than these ! ’ 
Much the same thing hupxiened to me. I was 
living in Hanover for some time, and one day 
I went, with a friend from Berlin, along the 
beautiful Herrenhauscr Alice. ‘Look at those 
magnificent trees ! ’ 1 said. ‘ Where 1 * was Iho 
answer, as he looked round with contempt. ‘You 
mean these ? Why, they are not to be compared 
to the Linden of Berlin I * The following year, 
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I walked with my friend Unter den Linden. 
They had their usual summer aspect, which, as 
I daresay you all know, is sufficiently dreary I 
and melancholy. ‘Well, what say you nowT 
I asked my companion. ‘ Do you still maintain | 
1 that this 18 superior to the Herrenhauser Allee ? * 

‘ C)h, leave me in peace with your Herrenhausers 
and Allocs,’ ho cried testily; ‘it always makes 
me sava{j;e wlicn I am shown anytliing better 
tlum we have in Berlin.’ There you have a true 
picturc of the Berliner.” 

‘Bismarck then wont on discussing the lower 
chisscs in Berlin, especially the porters, and 
lamented that it w:is found almost impossible 
to make them trustworyiy. “You sliould do 
the same as we do,” replied the councillor — 
“ swear the men in before they take ser\ ice.” 

“ Oh,” replied Bismarck, laughing, “ that would 
not hold water with us ” 

‘Meanwhile, the doors of the rc‘'crvcd dining- 
room were thrcjwn open to the great travelling 
public, who began to assemble preparatory to the 
starting of the train. Among others, the well- 
known Leipzig ('(ilportcury H.itt\\ig, utilised the 
moments to find a fresli market for his 
He had evidently also another motive— which 
he kept out of sight — and that ^^as to give the 
Prussian minister some unvarnished truths and 
a piece of his mind about his political view.'?, 
for of course he knew Bismarck by f-ight.’ 

Now first I noticed the gigantic size of tlie 
bearskin that lay beneath the billiard-table it 
i-i almost as Ion" as the table itself. Bi^uumk 
shot the animal in Tlll^^ia, after havmg watched 
find waited for it five nights running. 

The mighty Nimrod now joined our party, 
and leant up again.'st the billiard-table while 
talking. He then sat down on the table, and 
‘ while keeping up a lively conversation with 
Ifennig and the rest of us about various points 
on the interior economy of the Diet, he every 
now and then threw a liilliard ball behind him, 
so that eadi time it hit the two others that 
were on tlie table. After the discussion hail 
lasted some time, Bismarck said : ‘ But come, 
gentlemen ; I think it is time w’c had some 
refreshment.’ So saying, be led the w.ay, and 
w’o again passed through the cliamber wntli the 
yellow Gobelins, full of Cbinese figures, animals, 
and pagodas, on to the dining saloon. On our 
way, we passed Deputy Kratz in deep confab 
with General von Stein metz. Tliej w'ere still 
continuing the discussion on the theory of light, 
Avith Avhich the worthy judge and the vittc'r 
of Trautenau had entertained the H<mse for over 
an hour a few days ago. 

Close beside them stood the ircssiao deputy 
Braun, talking to Admiral Jachmanii. It is 
incredible what an inordinate desire this inland 
resident, who has never even heard the sound 
of the sea, has for occujiying himself wdth 
naval matters. Perhaps these constant discus- 
sions with landsmen, who cannot know much 
of nautical affairs, are the cause of the somc- 
Avbat stereotyped smile that curves the worthy 
admiral’s otherwise handsome lips. This time, 
hoover, he did not umile. Braun had asked 
him the following simple but Avcighty ques- 
tipn : * The papers and telegrimhs have just 
’wiformed us of the arrival ut Kiel, from Eng- 

ud, of the Kimig Wilhelm, the largest armour- 


plated ship of the North German navy. They 
write in such a cool, indifferent sort of manner, 
as if it were quite an everyday affair for 
us to pay out over three million dollars for 
such a vessel. Has /Your Excellency already 
inspected the vessel ? ’ ‘ No ; I will do so to- 
morrow.’ And with this answer the deputy had 
to be satisfied. 

As I passed on, I again came across Bismarck 
this time in conversation with Albrecht, the 
town recorder of Hanover, Avho in the previous 
year had had a sharp tussle about his right to 
the ox with which the guild of butchers have, 
from time immemorial, every year pru.^ented the 
recorder. The niuch-ve.xed (p,iestiou, re, tlfi* ox, 
was happily not now in dispute, Albrecht having 
manfully fought for and gained his cause. But 
tlio jioint under discussion was evident! v neariy 
as delicate and mtneate, for I heard Bismarck 
say: ‘Well, botli you and 1 luive lost sonic hair 
— Ave have Ufbrefore one very impuiiant point 
in <-omniou — and ought to understand one another 
all the belter.’ 

The table in tbe dining f-aloou Avas again 
covered with all the cold delicacies of a true 
North German kitchen ; and again, like last ^ 
Saturday, a small side- table had been taken ‘ 
posse'^sion of by some of the diqmties, among 
whom T noticed the gentlemanly police siiper- 
inb ndcnt Devens ol Cologne ; the tAvo noble sons 
of the soil, Kvelt and Ilosius ; and the honest 
but somewhat moody Gunther of Saxony. 

Ere long, Bismarck came up and seated himself 
between Devims and Evelt, chatting pleasantly 
Avitli them, Avliilc tiijoying the cool and fragrant 
Maitrank. 

* JloAV do you like my Maitrank he aski d. 

‘ It is perlect, Your Excellency !’ 

‘Yes; 1 rather pride myself on it. Guiiuusly 
enough, during all my sLuilent days 1 never 
found any WaldmciAter further south than 
Heidelberg. Our South (Jerman brethren w'ere 
first initialed into the delights of the Maihank 
by us northerners You from Holienzullern, for 
instance, have no Waldmeii^ter, I suppose ] ’ 

‘O yes, Your Exeellcney,’ replied Evelt. ‘It 
groAVs splendidly Avith us. But I also may lay 
claim to the lionour of having introduced the 
Swabians to its magic powers ’ 

‘ You have to thank your sterile Alps for 
that,’ returned Bismarck. ‘ Were they more 
sheltered, no Waldmeidcr would grow there.’ 

A group of deputies and several Avaiters with 
jdates and glasses now separated me from the 
speakeiu When I iigam rejoined the party, 
Bismarck Avas telling tlicm the following story 
of General von Strotha : ‘ He was at that time 
liAnng quietly at Frankfort, in command of the 
allied garrison there, when one received 

a telegram from the then Minister rtesident, 
t^ount von Brandenburg, to come at onee to^ 
Berlin and report himself to the minister. 
Strotha starts for Berlin in hot haste, and thence 
immediately goes to Brandenburg. 

“1 liave sent for Your Excellency to ask you 
to become War Minister,” said Brandenbiug. 

“ Me ! ” exclaimed Strotha. “ For heaven’s 
sake, Your Excellency, Avhatcjtnade you think of 
such a thing % I am not in any way fitted for tlie 
post. C V 

“ I am afraid that can’t be helped. See ; here 
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is the order from His Majesty the king, requiring 
that you shall be War Minister ” 

‘ Strotha reads the order, looking greatly 
troubled, and then says : “ Of course, if Ilis 
Majesty commands, I muot Obey.” 

‘"‘Well, then, my dear colleague,” continues 
Brandenburg, “you will attend the cabinet 
council at ten to-day.” 

• “ Oh, I could not possibly do that.” 

“ I am afraid you will have to. See ; here i.s 
another order from IIi.s Majesty, expressly desir- 
ing you to undertake the War Department in the 
cabinet” 

“Then I must of course o))cy,” said the new 
War Minister, witli»a deep sigh of dejection. 

‘He is just about to leave, in order to prepare 
himself for his presumable maiden speech, when 
Hr/lndenburg stops him : “ I suppose you know, 
General, that you must aiipear lu [plain 

clothes] at tlie council ? ” m 

‘Strotha stood .speecliless witli^ amazement 
This Avas the finishing stroke. “ I liave none ! ” 
h(' at la--t managed to stammer forth. 

yiui amU hav(* to get yourself .some by 
ten o’clock — such are the king’s oomniands.” 

“'fhenof course 1 must obey,” replied Strotha, 
hsiving the room in a very crcbtfallon nianuor. 

‘But ho laced his diiriculty vahantl,>. Jumping 
into a cab, he droi’e of! to the M uhlendamin, 
uhejc all the tdd Jow.^ congregate; and at ten 
o’l loi-l,. nrocisely, a strange ligure, with an enor- 
mously liigli collar and coat .sleeves hanging right 
over Ills hands, amis .seated at the ministerial taldo 
— this Avas the ncAV War Minister 
(J anther, Avho neviu’ could hide Avhat he felt, 
and Avho generally loolci'd at the dark .side ol 
niO'-t thing-, had lolloAved the Chaneidlor’s story 
with uridi.sgui.sed amuwmeiit. The circle heiume 
cA'crv moment more gay and Ha'cIj’. 

‘Take (are, (hiiitherV cried Mosig von Almn- 
berg, holding up his finger in mock-threat; ‘1 
sec plainly that Bismarck lias eomplctcly be- 
Avitched you. 1 shaH feel bound to make your 
apo.stosy known to a certain paper in T.eipzig.’ 

Whilst tliia m-rry chaff Avas going on, Bus- 
inarck’a Avife and her daughters liad come iii and 
had seated themseh'es at the table. "J'ln* coiiver- 
.satioii noAv liecunie more general ; and soon after, 
as it Avas netting late, the party broke up With 
a profound bow to the ladies, and a kindly shake 
of the hand from our genial host, Ave took our 
depai^ure, well pleased Avith our second social 
evening at the hospitable dwelling of ‘ Our 
Oliaiicellor.’ 


A GOLDEN ARGOSY. 

A NOVELETTE. 

e By FRED. M. WHITE. 


A CYNICAL writer somewhere observes, that no 
^nan is too rich not to be glad to got a thousand 
.pounds ; and we may therefore assume the joy 
of an individual who possesses about as m.any 
pence, in prospect of obtaining possession of that 
sum. It was with this kind of joy-- not, how- 
ever, quite free from incredulity — that Edgar, 
when he m«b Mr Slirara by appointment at his 
hotel nAt day, listeilbd to that gentleman’s re- 
newed asseverations that there were thousands 


of pounds somewhere in that bit of paper which 
had been such -a mystery to Edgar and his frjends. 
Mr Slimm was this morning more enthusiastic 
than ever on the subject ; but Edgar only smiled 
in reply, and eyed his cigar with the air of a 
connoisseur in the weed. The notion of his pos- 
sessing such a sum was decidedly puzzling. His 
coolTies-^ attracted Mr Slimm’s admiration. 

‘I’ve seen a man hanged in the middle of a 
comic song,’ that gentleman observed, with an air 
of 8tudioii.s reflection ; ‘ and I guess lie was some- 
what frigid. I onec saw a man meet a long-lost 
brother whom he had given up for dead, and 
a.sk him for a borrowed sovi-ivign, by A\'ay of 
salutation, and I calculate that was cool; but 
lor pure solid stoical calmness, you are right there 
and olooming.’ 

‘Had I expressed any perturbation, it Avoukl 
liave been on account of my doubting your sanity,’ 
Edgar replied. ‘ Docs it not strike you as a little 
strange that a casual acquaintance should discoA'cr 
a pu/./lo worUi ten thousand pounds to me 1 ’ 

‘ The oncxpectad always happens ; and blcR.sed 
things happen .swiftly, as gi*cat and good things 
alAvajs do,’ said Slimm sententiously. ‘I haven’t 
quite got the touch of them quotations, but the 
essence is about con.-sol idatcd, I calculate.’ 

‘ What a fund ot philosophy you have ' ’ 

‘You may s-iy that,* said the American with 
some little pride. ‘You see, some years ago I 
was doAvn to Now Orleans, and I had consider- 
able fever — fact, I Avasn’t out of tlie house for 
montli.R. Beading ain’t much in my line ; but 
1 h.id to put up Avith it then. Tlu'rc was a good 
libraiy in the house, and at first I used to pick 
out the p\]iims ; hut that Avoulcln’t do, so I took 
’em 111 alphabetical order. It was a large assort- 
ment of experience to me. First, I’d get Blair 
on the (iraiv, and read that till I was oncertain 
AAdiether 1 was an or’iiary man or a desperate bad 
one. Then I would hitch on to British Battles^ 

\ and get the taste out of my mouth. I reckon 
I stored up enough knoAvledge to ruin an or’nary 
dig(‘stioii. I read a cookery-book once, foUoAved 
by a chemistry Avork. 1 got mixed there. — But 
to return to our iiiuttous, as the ^Mo’sieus say. I 
ain’t joking about that letter, and that ’s a fact.’ 

‘But what can you know about it?’ Edgar 
queried, he''om’ng interested, in spite of himself 
and his 1 h Lh r judgment. 

‘ AVell, you listen, and I ’ll toll you.’ 

Edgar composed himself to listen, excited more 
than he eared to shoAV by the impressive air of 
his coinpaniou, and the absence of that quaint 
smile which usually di.stinguisbed him ; nor could 
the younger man fail to notice not only the 
change of manner but the change of voice. Mr 
Slimm was no longer a rough miner; and his 
accent, if not of refiticmeut, AA"a,s that of culti- 
vation. Carefully choosing another cigar, and 
lighting it with deliberate slowness, each moment 
scTA'ed to raise his companion’s impatience, a con- 
summation which the a.stute American doubtless 
desired. 

‘When I first knew your uncle,* he said at 
length, ‘we were both much younger men, and, 
as i have before told you, I saved his life. That 
was in the mines. Well, after a time I lost sight 
of him, as is generally the c^ise with such 
wanderers. After he left the mines, I did not 
stay long ; for a kind of home-sickness came over 
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me, and I concluded to get away. I determined 
tc , ge* back and settle down ; and for the first ] 
time in my life, the notion of marriage came into ' 
my liead, I had not returned long when I met 
my fate. Mr Seaton, I will not weary you with 
a de.scription of my wife. If ever there was an 

angel upon eai*lh But no matter ; still, it 

is always a mystery to my mind what she could 
see in a rough uncouth fellow like me. Well, I 
in course of time we married. I had some money 
then ; but we decided before the year was out 
that it would be best to get some business or 
occupation for me. So, after little Amy was 
bom, we moved West. 

* For five years wo lived there in our little para- 
dise, and two more children came to brighten our 
Western home. 1 was rapidly growing a rich 
man, for the country was good, and the fear of 
Indians kept more timorous people away. As for 
us, we were the best of friends ; and the old chief 
used to come to niy frameliouse and nurse little 
Amj^ for hours. I shall never forg<!t that sight. 
The dear little one, with her blue eyes and fair 
curls, sitting on that stern old man’s knee, playing 
with his beads, and not the least afraid ; while 
the old fellow used po grunt and laugh and get 
as near a smile as it is possible for an Indian 
to do. But this was not to last. The old chief 
died, and a half-breed was appointed in liis place 
I never liked that man. Tliere was something 
so truculent and vicious in his face, that it ivas 
impossible to like the rufiiau. Well, one day he 
insulted my "wife ; she screamed, and 1 ran to her 
assistance. I took in the situation at a glance, 
and gave him there and then about the soundest 
thrashing a man ever had in his life. • lie went 
away threatening dire vengeance and looking the 
deadliest ,liate ; but next morning he came and 
apologised in such humble terms — for the scoun- 
drel spoke English ns well as liis own tongue— 
that 1 was fain to forget it. Another peaceful 
year passed away, and then I w'as minmoncd to 
New York on business. Without a single care 
or anxiety, I left my precious ones belaud. I had 
done it before, and they wcie not the least 
afraid. 

‘One night, when I had completed my busi- 
ness, and had prepared everything for my .start 
in the morning, i was struliing aimlessly along 
Broadway, when I was liailed by a shout, 
accompanied by a hearty slap on the back. 1 
turned round, imd there I saw Charlie Morton. 
Mind, I am talking of o\er twenty years ago, 
and I think of him as the dashing, good-natured, 
weak Chailie Morion I used to know. — Well, to 
resume. Over a quiet smoke, he arranged to 
accompany me. 

‘It was a glorious morning when we set out, 
and our hearts were light and gladsome, and 
f)ur spirits as bright as the wi'ather. Was not 
1 returning to my darlings ! AYe rode on mile 
after mile and day after day, till we were within 
twelve hours of my house. Then we found, 
by unmistakable signs, that the Indians were on 
the war-path. This was uncomfortable news for 
us ; but still I never had an uneasy thought for 
the people at home. 

‘When the following morning dawned, I rose 
with a strange presentiment of coming evil ; but 
I shook it ofi‘, thinking it was the excitement of 
returning, for I had never been away from my 


wife so long before. It was just about noon 
when I thought I saw a solitary figure in the 
distance. It was a strange thing to meet a stray 
Indian there, and jud^e of my surprise when I 
saw him making towards us ! It turned out to 
be a deaf and dumb Sioux I employed about the 
clearing, and one of the same tribe we were so 
friendly with. By his excited state and jaded 
appearance, he had travelled far and hurnedlj^. 
When we came up to him, a horrible fear came 
over me, for then I saw he was in his war-paint. 
Ilurricilly, I made signs to him to know if all 
was well at home, lie shook Ins head sadly ; 
and with that composure which always chapclcr- 
ises his race, proceeded to search lor something 
in his deerslan vest. You can imagine the eager- 
ness with wliieh I watched him ; and when be 
produced a note, with what cagcniess did* I 
snatch it out of his hand ! Hastily, I read itf 
and sank ba«k in my saddle vith a sens*- of 
almost paiuml relief. Apparently, all was A\ell. 
TJic missive was half a sheet of nute-pa] • r, or, 
more properlv, halt of halt a sheet of }»api*r, con- 
taining some twelve lines, written light atro-s 
the paper, with no signature or heading, saying 
how anxious she was lor my return, i handed 
it to Morton with a feeling ot delight and thank- 
fulness ; but, to my surjinse, as lie read it, he 
became gra%’cr and graver. At lust he borst 
forth: “Sliinm, have you any secret cipher 
between your-elvos ? 

“No,” I KMilicd, somewhat i-tartlcd at the 
question. “ Why ? ” 

“Because tlicre is eonicthing luor-- here linn 
meets the eye. You will not mind inj s.i}iiig 
so; but the "body of this note is almost cold, not 
to say Irivolons, wlnlo wold.?, burning words, 
catch niy eye here and tliere. Can you explain 
itl” 

“ Go on ’ ” 

‘I hardly knew iny owm voice, it souudul so 
hard ami strained. 

“Yes,” he mused, twistiTig the paper in his 
supple fingers, “there is more heiv than meets 
the eye. This old messenger is a Biou\ ; that 
tribe is on the war-path, and the chief thoroughly 
understands Enghdi. An ordmary appeal for 
help would be worse than useless, it it fell into 
his hands. 1 perceive tins paper is creased, and 
creased with mctliod, and the most touching 
words are always confined within certain creases. 
Now, I will fold tin’s lorigway.s, and turn the 
paper .so ; and then fold it thus, and thus. AV'e 
are coming to the enigma. Now thus. — No ; this 
way, and Mercilul powders !” 

‘lie almost reeled iroru his saddle, and I leant 
over him with straining eyes and read : “ For 
Cod’s sake, hasten. On the wai’^Raj^h. AVhite 
Cloud [the cliief] has declared. . . . ’Srtasten to 
us.” I stopped to see no more. Mechanically 
thrusting the paper into his saddle-bag, Morton 
urged me forward ; and for some hours W'e rode^ 
like madmen, spurring our horses till the poor 
creatures almost dropped. At last, in the dis-Xi 
tance I saw what was my home — a smoking mass 
of mins. In the garden lay my tliree children— 
dead ; and not a quarter of ^ mile away my wife ! 
— also dead 1 *' 

The American here Btop]^d, and fcrew himself 
on his face npon the couch where ho nad been 
reclining, his huge frame shaking with the 
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violence of his emotion. Edgar watched him 
with an infinite pity in his eyes for some mo- 
ments, not daring to intrude upon his grief. 
Presently, Slimni calmed liimself, and raising his 
face, said ‘ Wall, my friend, I guess them 
statistics a.-i sorter calculated to blight what 
the poet calls “love’s young dream.”— Pass the 
brafi(V,’ he continued, with an air of ghastly 
cheerfulness. 

‘Why did you tell me this?’ Edgar said, 
pained and shocked at the recital and its horrible 
climax. 

‘Well, you sec I w'anted to convince you of 
the tmith of Iny ivords. 1 bliall never allude to 
my .‘.lory again, and 1 hope you never will cither ; 
liiougli "l dream of it at times. — Your wrifc’.s uncle 
kept that paper, and I have not the slightest 
^oubt that the same plan has been taken as 
i’eg.ir(].s his w'ealth. 1 can’t cxpl.iin it to 3 -’(tu 
at tlub moment ; hut from the dt%"rij)tiou j'ou 
have given of his Lif^t lettiT, I have not the 
.sznal]e.st lif'-jLition in lying (hat it is lurmcJ 
on the same lines as the iatal note I have told 
>ou of. Cliarli<‘ ?ioiLon w.as a good fellow, 
l>wt lie had not the sliglito>c imagination or 
origitialily.’ 

‘-'\n(l you roallj' think that paper cont.un.s a 
secret of importance V ’ 

1 ‘Kever (Uaibli'd it for a inonunt. Look at 
1 the wliole circumstams'.s. Fancy j’oui meeting 

i me; lamy my knowing j’our uncle , fancy 

f i’.ah ' It’s clear as mud.’ 

( ‘Th< coinciLlcm.es axe ccrl ami y wonderful ’ 

! ‘Will, IIh'V are a few. — And now’,’ said Mr 
j Slimm, tIiopi>ing mtu hi.s iiio^t ])ronounc( d 
Fankis' ‘iyle, ‘ht this Ailonis truss hi.s points, 
free/.e onto a cle.iu biled rag, and don hi.s plug- 
hat, .md we'l! go and interview that intei’i.sUn’ 
e])i tie — yes, rir.’ 


Kdg.ii- and hi , transatlantic coinjiaiiiou w’alked 
along llulborn in silefice. 'fhe former was deejdy 
immerved iii thought ; atul the Ameiicau, in i^pite 
of lii& forced gaVely, h.ul not yet lu.st all tiace 
ol Ilia late emotion. IVcsently, tlu*} mntted the 
busy felrot't and turned into one of the narrow’ 
lanes Icasling to Queen Square. Arrived at the 
house, they were admitted b}’ the grimy diminu- 
tive maid-of-all-w'ork, and slowdy ascended the 
ma/e of btaira leading to Edg.ir’a f-itting-room. 
Ther^ were tw’o iicr.sons wlio looked up as they 
entered — Eleanor and Jasjicr Felix. Etfgar per- 
loriued the ceremony of introduction, u.skiiig his 
coniiiiiniou if he had ever heard of the great 
novelist. He had. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr Slimm imprcs-sivel}’, ‘1 believe 
thfiu iiaim^^bis been mentioned in my hearing 
once, if^iot more. — Allow hic to shake hands 
witfi yon, .sir. 1 ain’t given to worshipping 
Everybody who w’rite.s a ream of nonsense and 
malls it a novel ; but v hen 1 come across men 
like you, I want to remember it. We don’t have 
^inany of your stamp across the Atlantic, though 
Nathaniel Hawthorne runs you very close.’ 

‘Indeed, you arc very complimentary,’ Felix 
replied ; ‘and I tal^e your word as flattering. I 
don’t like flattery as a rule, especially American 
flattery.^ ItPis rare, iii a general way. I feel 
as if they always want sonietliiiig, you know.’ 

‘Well, I do calculate my countrymen don’t 


give much away for nothing. They like a guid 
pro quo; and if they can get the quid wvthout 
the qtio, BO much the better are they pleased. 
But I didn’t come here to discuss the idiosyn- 
crasies of my countrymen.’ 

Mr Slimni seemed to possess the happy knack 
of making his conversation suit his company. 
Edgar could not help contrasting him now with 
the typical Yankee of the gambling-house ; they 
hardly seemed like the same men. 

‘Have you got your uuclc’s letter?’ Edgar 
asked his wife. 

‘Why?’ she asked, without the slightest curi- 
osity. 

‘Why? I have almoU come to your way of 
thinking,* replied Edgar. ‘Do you know, a 
wonderlul thing has happened this moruing. 
To make a long story short, my good fiiend 
here was an old friend of j’our uncle’a The 
story IS a very sad one ; but the gist of it is 
that the ]>aper your uncle left so nearly resem- 
bles a tragu? ilucument which he and Mr Slimm 
once perused together — wh.at is termed a cipher 
- - that he i.-! almost sure it is taken from the 
same. The coim idenco is so strange, the tw’o 
l('tter.s are so iM'm.avkabiv alike^ 

‘Is this u i..\ >, -Mi Shium?’ Eleanor asked 

eagerly. 

‘Yes, madam,’ he said quietly. ‘Some day 
I will tell 5 'ou the tale, but not now, of how 
J came to be in receipt of that teitilile document, 
i Your unvdc wah with me ; and Irom what i 
I know of the cii*( umstauce.s tliej’ must he the 
I bainc. If you don’t niiuil me seeing it ’ 

Before lie could fmibli Ilia sentence, Eleanor 
was out uf the room, and a silence, an uneasy 
I .silence of exTicctancy, fell on the group. No one 
spoke, and the few minutes she was away seemed 
like hour.s. Tlien she reapiieai'cd, and put the 
paper in hi-, hands 

lie merely glanced at it for a moment ; indeed, 
he liad not turn* to read it through hefore a 
.siuile began to ripple over his quaint-lookiiig, 
weather-beaten face. The smile gradually grev’ 
into a laugh, and then he turned to view tlie 
anxious group wuLh a face full of congratulation 
and triumph. 

‘Have j-oii found it? Is it so?’ bui>L fiom 
three people bimultaneously. 

lie woo provokingly blow in liis reply, and hi.s 
Yankee drawl was more painfully npjiaront than 
ever. ‘Young man,’ said ho to Edgar, ‘what 
might have been the nominal value of your i 
uncle’s estate — if he had anj' ? ’ 

‘ About thirty or forty thousand pounds.’ | 

‘ And I promised, if you would let me see this ^ 
paper, I would show you something u'urlh ten 
thousand poimd.s. Well, j'ou niirst pardon mo 
for my little mistakif. One can’t always guard 
against mistakc.'i, and this paper is worth four 
times that amount.’ 

For a few moments every one was aghast at 
the value of the discovery. 

Edgar was the first to recover himself. ‘You 
are not joking, Slimm ? ’ he exclaimed hoarsely. 

‘Never a bit,’ ho replied with a gaiety deli- 
cately intended to cover and arouse wie emotion 
of the others. ‘There it is on the face of the 
paper, as plainly as possible — the fateful words 
staring me in the face. You could see them 
youmelves, if you only knew how.’ i 
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‘ Wondt-rfnl ! ’ exclaimed Felix. ‘And that 
simple paper conhiiris a faecret worth all that 
money V 

‘Wliy, certainly. Not only that^ hut where 
it ifl, and the exaft spot in which it is concealed. 
Only to think — a starving, desperate woman 
drai'j'in ‘4 such a secret as that about London ; 
and only to think of a sinolp moment pre- 
xentiug it being buried in the Thames. AVonder- 
ful, wonderful ! ’ 

‘ Perhaps you will disclose it to us,’ said Edgar, 
impatient at this philosophical tirade. 

‘No!’ Eleanor put in resolutely — ‘no. Edgin’! 
I do not think it 'would bo fair. Oon.sidering 
tlio time and trouble Mr Carver has given t<> 
the matter, it would onlv be right for him to 
know at the same time. The dear old gentleman 
has been so enthusiastic, throughout, and .so 
kind, that T should feed disappointed if he did 
not hear the secret distdo^ed when we are all 
together.’ 

‘Hoav- thoughtful you are, Affti Seaton!’ 
remarked Felix with great admiivdion. ‘Of 
oour.-.e you are right. 'Phe old fellow will be 
delighted beyond measure, and will fancy he 
lias a hand in tlie matter himsell'.’ 

‘ I do not see ivliy we sliould wait for that,’ 
Edgar grumbled. 

‘Impatient boy'’ .said Eleanor with a cham- 
jiig smile. ‘Talk about ciuio.sity in woman, 
indeed !’ 

‘All right,’ he replied laughingly, hi.s brow 
cleaiiug at one glance, from llls^\l^e. ‘I suppose 
we must wait. 1 do not see, howevei, what is 
to ]»revcnt us starting to .see him at once. Pro- 
bably, you wini’t be more than an hour putting 
oil ,>our bonnet, Nelly 

‘I shall be with you in five minutes;’ and, 
singular to relate, she Ava.s. 

‘ CurK).sity,’ remarked Edgar, ‘is a great stim- 
iilus, even to women.’ 

Arrived at Bedford Row, they found Mr 
Carver at his offite, .and fortunately disengaged. 
It did not take that astute gentleman long to 
p(Tceive, from the faces of his visitors, that some- 
tliirig very great ami very fortunate had hap- 
pened. 

‘AVell, good people,’ he said, cheerfully rubbing 
his head wnth considerable vigour, ‘ w’hat news 7 
Not particularly bad, by the look of you.’ 

Erlgar stated the ca.se briefly, and at the 
beginning of his narrative it w^as plain to see 
that the, worthy solicitor w'a.s somewhat dis- 
appointed ; but when he learned they were 
nearly as much in the ihiik as he, he resumed 
liis usual rubicund aspect. 

‘Dear, dear I how fortunate. Wonderful, won- 
derful ! ’ he excluiiried, hopping about e-xcitedly. 
‘Never hcai’d such a thing in my life — never, 
and thirty years in practice too, t^uite a hero, 
Edgar.' 

‘No, sir,’ Edgar put in mode.stly. ‘Mr Slimm 
i ' the hero. Had it not been for him, we could 
TK'ver have discovered the hidden mine. Talk 
fdioiit Aladdin’s lamp ! ’ 

‘And so you knew my poor client?’ broke in 
Mir Carver, addressing Shmm. ‘What a fine 
lellow he was in those days ! 1 suppose you 

showed him the secret of the cipher 7 ’ 

‘Wall, no, stranger,’ replied the American, the 
old Adam cropping out again strongly. ‘He 

1 

guessed it by in.stinct, if it wasn’t something 
higher ’u that. I did not know it myself, though 
it was sent to me by one very dear to me, to warn 
me of danger. Afou^-see, it might have come 
into the hands of an enemy wdio understood 
English, and it was just a desperate 'chance. It 
came a trifle late to save uiv peace of mind,’ he 
continued naturally and bitterly, ‘find I shall 
never forget it. Tlie siglit of that piece of pape'r 
in that lady’s hand<,’ pointing to the important 
document, ‘gave me a toucli of the old feeling 
when I first saw it.’ 

‘Poor fellow, poor fidlow ' Piay, don’t distress 
yourself upon our account. A mere explana- 
tion ’ * 

‘I’d almost forgotkoi,’ replied Mr Sliunn, 
taking the paper from Eleanor’s hands. ‘If you 
will be good enough to listen, T will explain 
it’ * 

They drcv{*close round the table, and he ]'’<>- 
ceeded to explain. 

‘The paper I hold in my hand,’ said th< \me- 
riean, ‘is filled with waiting, connneticing at the 
top of the paper, without aiiyfhing of u margin, 
and ending in the same manner. The paper, you 
perceive, is ruled with dotted lines, which makes 
the task of deciphering the secret all tlie easier. 

Jt has fi\e dotted perpend leiilar lines at equal 
dibtauce.s ; and four horizontal, not so equal m 
distance. Tlic.se are gtiide-Iines, Now, 1 will 
take the lettei an<l fold it abuig the lenlre dotted 
line from to]) to bottom, w'ltli the writing inside — 
so. Then from the seeond ilotted line, counting 
from till* right-hand side, I lt»ld it backwards, 
sliowiiig the writing — thus. Thi'ii T fold the 
fourth dotted line from the right hand over the 
ivriting. The first pai t is acconiple.hed b} turn- 
ing the narrow slqi of writing between the liltli 
line and the left-liand side back thus ; and then 
you sec thi.s. The rest is siinjile Judd tin slip 

111 two, keeping the writing inside ; tlu ii tmii 
the bottom poi'tiou back and fold it acro-.-s 
tlie lower <lottcd line, and' the pu//.le i.-' coni- 
jdete. Ov there i.s yet a Eiiujiler wfiy. la each 
corner of the paper there are a few’ words 
mclo.sed by the dotted hues. fJe.fin at the to]> 
at the word “Darling,” then across the hue to 
the words “Nelly, in.” n'heu the next line, 

which IS all melosed at the top in the corner 
sqnare.s. Read the sanif’ w;iy at the bottom corner 
squares ; and see tlie result You are puzzled by 
the folding, I see ; ])iit try the other way. Hcie,’ 
he said, handing the paper 1o Nelly ; ‘ please read 
aloud what you can make ot it ’ 

Following his instructions, Nelly made out the 
words til us : 

Darhnq Ndhj^ in 

the garden .... under thf** 

Niobe you, will 

find my money. 

The murder was out ! The mystery which had^ 
puzzled every one was explained ; and after all, it 
was so simple! The simplicity of the affair wu.sx 
its greatest safeguard. It was so .simple, so par- 
ticularly devoid of intricacy, that it nad baffled 
them all. Something bewildering and elaborate 
tbey bad expected, but notning like this. Mr 
Carver, notwithstanding his joy, looked inex- 
pressibly foolish. Edgar gave W’ay to Iii.s emo- 
tion in mirth. *0 shade of Edgar Allan Roe, 
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what a climax!’ he exclaimed. ‘Waa it for 
this oiir woi'thy friend waded throup;h the ah- 
ptrusc j^hilosophy of The P'urloined Letter and 
the intricaciea of Th^i Oohf. Waa it for 

this that 7'Jie Murders in the Jiue Morque and 
The Mystery of Marie Roget were committed to 
memory?’ 

‘Be quiet, you young jackanapes!’ exclaimed 
Mr Oarver testily ; and then, seeing the ludi- 
crous side of the matter, he jtnned in the younger 
man’s mirth with ('qiial heartiness. 

‘But why,’ said Eleanor, still serious, and 
dwelling upon the mystery — ‘why did not uncle 
lold Ae leltef in the way he wished it to be 
read ? ’ * 

‘Well, madam,’ Mr Slimm ex])lained, ‘you see 
’U J?hat case the letter would have adapted itself 
the folds so rodtlil^, that, had it lallen into 
a stranger’s hand, he would iiave discovered tlie 
secret at nnct>. Your uncle must l^ave remem- 
bered the letter he founded his upon, and how 
easily he disco\eied tliat. By folding this paper: 
in the oidinriry \\.\\, improper curiosity was 
haflfled.’ 

‘Yes, 1 siijqiose so,’ Eleanor mn-i'd ‘Anyway, 
tharilc hea\en, we have, solved the mystery, ami 
ne are In i- at last ' ’ 

‘Ihni’t look so serious, darling,’ Edgar said j 
brightly ‘It IS all oiiis now, to do what we j 
like nitl). Ilow hapjiv i\e shall he ' * j 

‘ Ahtmi * ’ coughed Mr Bates ominouslv, the only j 
ri'inark whic.h, l>y the way, he had made during \ 
the .s( ene | 

‘Bless me. Bales’’ ejaculated Mr Carver ini 
hi*, abrupt nay. ‘ Ih-ally, 1 had fpiite hirgottcn 
you — Sliaki' handc, Bate-, I lad me shake hands 
with my future ])artner.’ 

‘ Begging yom pardon, sir, I think not. You’ 
--re]iro;iclit!il]v - ‘ sec'in to have forgotten the, 
ndl Ml M"ii -ii’s last tedament lelt this pro- 
perty to Mish AVaki'field— this money is part of 
his estate ’ 

Mr C.uver groaneil*aii(l sank baek in hia ehair. 
It was too true. Mr Morton's last will deviled 
his estate to Miss AVakelield, and this treasure 
waa hers hiyoml the shadow of a doubt. 


THE FLOATING ISLAND ON 
DERW BNT WATER. 

ilu Ward in liis book on the Geology of the 
Kiighsh Jjolce District, while describing some of 
the eftects that various rock formations have on 
scenery, has Btate<l that the mountains surround- 
ing Lake Derwi’iitwater are not only geologically 
interesting, hut are very beaiutiful. To quote 
his own wo’ l#. He says . ‘If we take our stand 
upon Fiiuc's Crag, jutting out into Dorwentwater, 
we have helorc us one of the fairest views that 
England can give. Tlie lake, studded with wooiled 
jislets, and sniTounded hy mountains of varied ' 
form and outline. llpon the west side, the 
fountains, most exquisitely grouped together, 
have soft outlines ami smooth and grassy slopes, 
sometimes meeting below to form, as m Newlands 
Vale, an inverted an h of marvellous elegance 
and grace. These ure of Skiddaw slate, which 
mostly ^catlfers awaj^ in small flukes or pencil- 
liko pieces, giving ri8e*to a clayey and shaly wash 
at the base of the hills. Upon the east side of 
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the lake and at its head, the case is otherwise ; 
the mountains have generally rough and hum- 
mocky ontlines and steep and craggy sides ; whilst 
their waste lie.s below in the ^lape of rough 
tumbled masses, like rums of a giant castle. These 
consist of rocks bidongiiig to the volcanic series, 
which are hard, massive, and well jointed. Thus 
we have presented to us two independent types 
of scenery, lornied by very distinct classes of 
rock.* 

Southey, in a letter to Coleridge, describing 
the view from his house (Gi tda Hall), compared 
the mountains of the first typii above mentioned 
to the ‘tents of a camp of giants whilst it is 
between a rift in the *rocks of the lath'r, or 
volcanic scries, that the Watendlath burn rushi's 
down and forms the picturesque Falls of Lodore. 

But, apart from the varied charms of scenery 
surroumlmg Derweritvvater, and the many his- 
torical reminiscences connected with the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, the lake, has a phenomenon 
of Its own ift the so-called Floating Island. The 
visitor to Keswic'k may see at any time, and if 
such be his desire, may row round and thoroughly 
inspect lour islands on the lake ; but this one, 
tlirougli its feoinewbat eccenfl’ic movements, is 
not so easily examined. In fact, it only exists 
us an n-lund for a few weeks’ duration, and then 
generally at inteivuls of several years. The last 
time it was visible was in 1881, when it xvas 
noticed about the middle of August ; and dis- 
appeared during the first wt'ek in October. It 
IS doubtful wliether all the causes ot this occur- 
rence are yet known ; lor, on its last appearance, 
oonsnlerable interest was taken in iL by scientifn 
men, and •several expeiimeiits were made uitli a 
view of ascertaining its substance, both solid and 
gaseous, (’ertain it is that, even m tliesi' (]ay.s i 
of a<*.curate information and universal reailing, i 
consideralJe imsconccjition mufct exist on the j 
subject. For instance, an article ajijieaivd in > 
this Journal for August 1874, in which it was ' 
stall'd that ‘until iL was driven ashore in a gale, j 
a few years ago, then* used to be an island ot j 
this kind’ [the writer bad previously spoken of j 
a tloating island on a Swedish lake, which | 
occaMonally sank below the surface and rc- 
iippearedj ‘on Derwentwater, Cumberland. . . . i 
when a stick or li'(hing-rod was driven through 
it, a jet ot water would spurt uj) from the hole ; 
tlms indicating that some spring or current was 
pressing against it from below ; and this was 
probably the force nhich kept it at the surface, 
and being of an intermittent character, allowed 
it at time.s to sink to the bottom ’ This writer’.'' 
idea was, that a waterfall, which lie nn'iitions 
as ‘throwing itself into the lake,’ but is in 
reality at least a quarter of a mile oil’, caused a 
current, which, according to its forci', was able 
to buoy the island up by its pressure. I’liis 
fallacious theory is mentioned in one or two 
guidc-book.s to Keswick, one stating that, ‘the 
guides, the older and more intelligent ones, will 
tell you of a, little stream that gets lost in the 
ground.’ This ‘ little si ream ’ is the Catgill Beck, 
which, in its passage from the hills, forms the 
Avatertall spoken of in the previous quotati<wi. 
The ‘driven ashore in a gale’ statement is easily 
refuted hy the fact that the island made its 
appearance two years alter in the same place 
as on its previous emergences, namely, about a 
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hundred and fifty yards from the shore at the 
soiitli castorn corner of the lake^ 

The Didhi News of Au^nst 20, 18B4, contained 
a ‘li nt !■ ’’n:: article on the subject, in 'vvhich, 

, 1 . , . 1 1 1,0 floating garden's of the ancient 
M- \i ■.‘■'i', I'j.- uriter continues: ‘This at Der- 
-wentwater t-oenis to he merely an accidental accre- 
tion of material round some tree-trunk or some- 
tliing of the kind, which, as in the larger i'^Iand 
just alluded to fan American one], has hecome in 
some way anchored to the bed of the lake, 
probably at that point not very de-c-p.’ 

The w'riters of the two ai tides above (juoted 
could never have examined, and probably luul 
never even seen the island in question. 

A frequent source rd' error the notion people 
are liable to carry away who have only sivn it 
from the shore. Many s(‘e it, probably fur the 
first and only time, from the top of 1 • > di. | 

on their way to ljuttermere or on -n ■ ' . ; 
favourite excursion. .Je ' dnnr 

has porhajis directed tb' ’ .■ u . \ .i lerk of 

bis whip over bis left * .1 !( r,* ' > l.‘ \ u (drag. 

Now, there is a gap in the tiecs on the other fMo, 
and a glimpse oi the lake is caught ‘ Floating 
Island,’ laconically remarks Jidiu to the box-scat 
occupants, and agaiii points his uhip, but this 
time to til'-' right towards the lake. ‘Where? 
Avliere?’ a^k the others bdiiiul. ‘There, there 
— don’t you sec’’ ami on mils the coadi, f-oine 
wondering if that little patch of green irerc it ; 
others, failing to see anything, reh*r to their j 
guide-hooks or companions as lo what object of 
interest must next bo looked for. Lodnra fT<il(f\ 
cornea into view, and the minds of tlie huriicd 
tourists are once more engaged in u lie-ty exam- 
ination of the Falls. So the day wcar^ on, and 
they have seen tin* Floating Idand. J’ut how, 
and how much? Even the name lt^df inav cau^e 
misapprdiension, although it would b(* difln ult to 
give the object a more dolinite appellation. 

The idiind is not mentioned cither by Ilntcbin- 
son or Nunlson anri Ikirns in tlieir Histori*'^ of 
(hnnberland, publislied towards the end of Li't 
century. In an intcre-tiiig account, however, of 
A Fortnight's Rainhtc, to thfi hales, by .los. End- j 
worth, r.S.A,, publislied 170o, a sliort n lercncf* ! 
is made to it. Alter speaking of the ‘•^tonny 
breakers’ on the lake, caused bv ‘a bottom wind,’ j 
ho goes on to say • ‘It is said Ki.,wick Take often i 
wears this appearance a day or two pjevious to a j 
storm ; and when violently agitated at the bottom, | 
nn island arises, and remains upon llie surl.ue ; 
some time. . . . The grass and the moss are «is ! 
green as a meadow, W'hich soon unite .and become ' 
consistent, fl'lierc arc very few people in the | 
neighbourhood wdio have not been ujion it It 
is probably to Jonathan Ottley, a native of Kc— 
wick, and a very careful observer, that ive owt 
the first really authentic account of the island. 
In a paper read before the JManthestcr IJterary 
and Thilosopliical {Society, and published in their 
Transactions for the year 1810, lie gives a grajdiic 
d-.;-=cr)ption of it, and mentions a new'spaper oor- 
r^ . poudcnce having appeared in the Carh .le 
Journal some years previous, in wdiich two or 
three different theories were propounded by 
various writers as lo the cause of its emergence. 
At the end of this Memoir, a note from John 
Dalton — the author of the Atomic Theory, and 
a Jiativo of Cumberland, although at this time 


he had resided in Manchester for some years — 
explains, that ‘being at Keswick in 1815, Mr 
Ottley and T procured a small (piaiitity of the 
gas [from the islanciy which I found to consist 
of equal parts of earhnretted liydrogen and 
a/otic gases, wdth about mx per eenf! of carbonic 
acid.’ It will be seen from the above that the 
island had not escaped the observation of mdn of 
science very early in the ' '~i‘ ‘"v. 

From a distance, it loc" U IK'.:' plot float- 
ing on the lake. It is never more than sin: iiichi''^ 
aboM* the wafer, but vari'-s .1”^.’ ’v in are i 
in iliffereut years On it- ■ > : . m ■• ■ ■■ . the 

exposed surface w'as about fiClv jaiVls by twelve ; 
but in 1H42 11 was upwards oi‘ iiok fy yard ^ Ion" 
by twenty broad It generally makes its ii]>p*ai - 
anco in .Tulv, AiiLOist, or Septeuib'''’, and di-sip- 
penrs tow’aids the end of the le-t month. Iq 
18.31, how'ever, il came to the to]) on the tenth 
of Jane, ainlu'eniaiti'-d ('vjio-ed until the* i\. 'dy- 
fonrlli of Sept/'inlH r— llio longe.t perio • Mcr 
remembered. It has neyer lusu mcii i\ ept in 
the suruni'r or autumn mouth', and tlnn otily 
after periods of exee-'^ive drought and ws.riu 
weather; but vJiotl'er lt^ oiigon is owing to fh ■ 
lowmess of the water in tin lake, or to the high 
temperature, or to a comliination C/f both cau-e*', n 
^tlll an ()])en (juestion. 

The bed n| the kike wlure llie elaud ap])'Mivi 
eonsists ot wliat, wen there no kii'c ovf r if, would 
be eallid ,i iieat-Jiun-, w Iti'di e\teiid^ovet 'enrd 
acre,’. WIku the wxiter ij ralin, dink bnovn 
])ilches may le pctui ovei the wdiole of tbi,aiee, 
itulicaling nuts or fi-suivs TIk* depth of wahi 
IS very umform here, laryiiig fioiu n\ to iieht 
lo( twlieii till* lake 1 , .d, an evcT.ige lii'ighf d'ln* 
appeaitUK e of the i land i- caii'-ed by a }j''itjon id* 
lias peat-ino^s ri-ing, not bodily, as'in a dot u hetl 
ma.->, but like a lui";e bli-L"r. It is this ]iriiili.o 
manner of lining that iqt-efs the jire'-oie -svi i 
notion.s of m.inj visitor-’, leading .'ome .-iqijiuM, 
thit the suiface of the kike liaMn ■ bet oni( 
lowered, through di ought o'} other cau-i a i»ot‘- 
tion of its bed lias been laid bare. Alllioii'di this 
I>Oat-niOSs is eapalde of < oiiuderalde dl-feution, 
owing to the ekioticitj' ot it.'- conipoiif nt ])arLs, it 
not lint' equenlly oeeur that a rnpl mv lake placi- 
Avlid.-t r -ling to the Mirfa'e. In , m h ea-e., twm 
islands an* lometimes lormed, but more frequently 
one part sinks, wdien a lairly aci’urate idi’a may be 
formed of tlie thieknes, of the piat-moss or sub- 
•slance ol the i.slaml. If the second ])ortirfti, or 
part that has remaiin'<l at tlie surface, on resuming 
its positioii at the bott'-m, does not exactly fill tlm 
i-nme ‘-paee <is IkImip, g.ip c.iused, which 
account-, for the ajiparent darlc patches before 
nientioned. 

The aquatic jdants '"’owing on tk-' bed of this 
portion of the lake ere, w hen ]i\ iii’', all s^jv'cififally 
ligliter than water, wdnoh may easily be prove<l by 
detadiing any of tlmm from tire bottom, wlicn* 
they will bf’ louml to rise to the surface. Tlioy^ 
grow, wither, and decay, their roots matting 
togetlier amidht the finely divided turf, itself thc\ 
remains ol various mo.ssea, producing wdiat ( Utley 
aptly calls a ‘congeries of wetids.’ The thielcness 
of this nias.s is about six feet, and rests iqion a bed 
of I lay. After a continuance ^f high temjierature, 
the air and gas — of which there i.s aWay^ a con- 
siderable amount in such substances — expand. 
This expansion is sufficient to reduce the weight 
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of the whole slightly hclow an equal volume of that leasehold property is pcMonal estate, what- 
water. Tlic water insinuates ilscU between the over may be its value, and therefore distribi table 
peat-moss and the bed of day on which it rests among all the children of an intestate, as will be 
but to which it is in no v^'y attached, owing to explained more fully. A third class of property 
the roots not being able to penetrate it. The mass is ‘ copyhold,’ which is real estate, but in respect 
slowly rise ,* the lighter portion gradually drag- of which the feudal services were of a different 
gmg itself to the surface-, although, as has been description. Being useful only, and not militaiy, 
previously atatcfl, not absolutely dctacliing itself these .services were coiibidered as inferior in 
fj-ftiii the rest. After appearing above tlie level of dignity and less honourable than the duties 


the water, the weeds make vigorous growth, whifh I attached to the jio'sscs.^ion of freehold property, 
tends to leduce tem])oranly the specific gravity of j The subject ot tenure', and Fer\ ices is full of 
the wliole still more, and to give that emerald intcre-'t, but the exigencis ol fpa-e compel us to 
hue to tile exposed part wliudi m.ulc Budworth I turn away from the teiu])ting ih-'ine. ft was, 
desonbo it as i»eiug ‘.is gi-een as a meadou.’ If, liowever, nece.Shary to refer thus bricHy to the 
through Jic.-x-vy rain#ill, the water h-vel of the lake origin of the present rules of law, in order to 
h(‘ raised, tile island ri'.es and f.ilLs with il. make intelligible the reasons for the distinctions 
Should low tenipcr.aturc, however, supervi-no, the w hi' li si ill exist. 

i.i.i*) loses its bnoyancy, and slowlv di.sap[)ear.s ; Wt haw nieutioned the common-law ruh' of 
dlice more to sink into ol >(un‘tv .ind become part de.scent ol l.in<l, and must note two exce])tions to 
of the bed of the J.ikt', alter having, Imi* a biilteiflv Ihe gi-iieral rule. By the cu-tom of ‘borough 
existi-nc", b.'i hi''! under tlie ivaini August sun as •' EngLsli,’ wliieh exists at Sfaldon in Kssex, in the 


PO in; LA II LEGAL FALLACIES.’^ 
I.Y .\N i:xrLUrGN(.'i:0 rilACTlTlONKH. 


ui ,'iV iMi'^ru’E (jUNrn oh' ju m, a\!> 
n iis')\AL I srj'r/’ 


existi-nc", b.'i hi''! under tlie ivaini August sun as j EngLsli,’ wliieh exists at Sfaldon in Essex, in tho 
th'' El'jatiiig hd.ind. <’dy of ( ll(<iic*'ster, and other phace', the youngest 

. I instea'l of the oldest son inherits luh father’s 

j freeliolds in case of inledaev And by the 
POPLLAIl LEGAL FALLACIES. i intom of ‘g.avelkiml,’ which «till ajiplieH to most 

I.Y .\N i:xrLurGNc'i:o riiACTiTioNKH. Kent, although ^ome has been dis- 

gavdle-l by piivate ^\cts ot r arliaiuciit, thc3 free- 
TurnTnUT-ioh iiiRfLi)r'^Tso:^AXD0riiTJ!iinLoJi,.\ Isolds of an intestitc are clivi.sible among all the 
ui AN CM/ W' ^ rr; on xm or ju Ji. ti^coa-ed in equal shares, 

I’l rs')\AL i ^r.rn Leaving these customs aside, we propos- to 

MtXY pcTsons bdi.'ve th.it tlie c-lde^t &on of a eonsider the eflect of the inte-ta-y of lui cuvikt 
mim ivlin 1..T (lifl will.., Ill kill in,- .-i lull, nr ‘V'"''’''''! .‘'l"' ‘Slier pro|i-ity iihc. knvch ii 

ivkn ill .th r iior.1-1 Iln i iiil.-.l.itr, is ; ‘-'"‘''y "t liim^^ 

, J, , . , ,, i 1 11 1 , i In such a case, the uidow (il any) would bo 

t. tl..- 11 linn, ntlhn prop, rly, l.ntli u-.il .m.l , „t tlic'ri'nt, of tlio 

per.'.oua,, hli by .11. ( 1 ( ea-sefl jKiivnt ; but tin - j 

nail .so f.u r hde III the persi'ii.il e-l.ile, j for _ her by tlie law undi r the name of dower, 

aii'l i.i ‘onie ( UM‘s also in rtsjjcit of Ibe re.d ■ Dow'cr attaches to all the' frvebold lands and 

e'talt'. Bv tlu' eoiiiTiicin law, wlinh had it' ori.in hc-ivditamcnts of winch her deccasisl luisb.ind 
in feu'l.il timos, tile dcl'-.t .-.•u w.is c ntith '1 to wai the a. tual owner at the time ot his decease, 
Muceeil to till’ lUMoerty of In . dire.ised f.ilh.-r ; lee, simple or fee-t.ul; except, in the 

tilnl tlv,.,. IU.,1 in, nu to,,.. rio, III the. nil.liU tl... ontnil iierc l.mit..<l to the 

anil oLln... ,h,l„.n iilticl. ivi.r.. ili... a.i.I ac.i, - ] ' V '''^7"’ v 

, . . „ , . not be dow.ible out ol the e, state. But this pro- 

'lun ,) le pu l m re-pect of imh propulv ) vi^,ioii, nieic dully m.ide by the law’ for the wddow 
to the mniiedi.itc teiul.il superior lleiite the | who had ."O far negl(‘cUul the duty ol a 

origin ol wh.it ii often spuLeii of as an nnc[Uitou'. • Iiu.sbaud as to omit to provide for her hy Iils will, 

Ry.steiu ol l.ivouritisiu .irljitruiily establisli'-il Iw iimv h- b.tired in a very peculiar manner. The 


law’. Ik'Ii there were no st aiding arni'e'., an- 
tho king upon llie Ihiune for tho time bein 


right ol .1 w'idow’ to dowc-r will be burred if in the 
conveyance to lun- husband, or any deed siibse- 


liad to (lepcnid upon tlie military .service-, oj ‘(ueutlv executed hv him, thi'ro should be a 
tl... IiTirnm who hiiil i.,...(.ive,l hinds iii..>n i.o'i- iW.ir.ilion that shi> is not to ho ..iitith'd to dmver 
d.lioii of iv.lonn.ns such si.ru,....-, w-hil.. Ih- ™l. ‘'fth,. proporty to w-hioh siirli convoyanoo or 
UnT.ni.-' 1.1.11 iin.i o, 1 « 1 J.1 other deed rcl.ates. In this vvmv many wi.lovvs 

d / 1 '' ' < <pcnd upon the pei-wou-. l,ave Iwen deprived of dovv’cr without the knovv- 

to whom luy ha.l granted parts of their lands letlgo ot their husbands. tf the decl.uation be 
upon simil.ir eomliLion-'', it vv.as ot great import- contained in the coiiva'yanco, tlie execution thereof 
am tint th^e sliniihl ahvay.s bo a inah* pos- l»y the hnsliand is not noees.sarv, as he hakes tho 
ses&or of l.iu-'O hinds. If he were an ‘inf.int’ p'ropertv subiecL to th 6 contents ot ■'Uch convey- 
and inca])able of healing arms, a relativ’o vvms am-o. Jf in any other deed, probably ho signs, 
appointed guardlau of liis person and e'tate •‘^cals, and delivei-s it without hiking tlio trouble 
iluring lii.s minoiitv', and upon Ihi-s guaidi.m to read its « ontentr, triuting to hi- solicitor to see 
devolvi'd the duties appertaining to the e .hite. documents aro all right. J here cannot 

But in those, days, tenancies tor years and other possdile advantage in inserting the declara- 

smaller interests n, lauds were ‘n- it held as of Mon m question, and, in our opinion, any solicitor 
much account, being ..t small valm*, and subicct who inserts it without express instructions to do 
to hoing torleitcd m- declared void on vm-ious »;0~whi<-h arc never given-is guilty of a gra^e 
preteiice.s ; whonco arises the apparent anomaly, i^cndictioii of duty to wards his client. 

Subject to the right ot dower, if not barred, and 

* It should bo understood that tins Bcnes of .-vrticlcs to any existing mortgages or other charges, the 
deals mainly with English as apart from Scotch law. freehold property of an intestate becomes the 
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property of liis olilept son immediately on the 
doat) ; ami tiu- rents are ai)portionahle acoording 
to the owno-.-'lii]). "i’lie proportion of the current 
rent doivn to the actual date of the decease «1 the 
former owner forms part of his personal estat<‘, a’^ 
well as all arrears of rent then remaining unpaid. 
When tin* heir first leeeives any rent, ho pavs to 
Ins fatherV exccutoi's so much as belongs to them, 
and retains the rmnainder for his own use, 
although he must satisfy prior ehavges thereout. 
Thus, if tlic father died in the middle of a half- 
year, the year’s rents heing one thousand pounds, 
there being a mortgage oi ten thousand pounds 
at four per centum jicr annum, and the widow 
being dowahle, then, i^pon rce< ipt of the first 
half-year’s rent, five Inindred pounds, the muit 
gagees would claim two hundred jiounds, the 
exeeuturs one hundred and fifty, tlie widow liffy, 
and tlie heir wamld liave one hundred lur Ins own 
henefii. The next half-year, the mortgagees 
would again take' two hundred ])onn(ls, the wi-low' 
one hundred, and the heir two hunlred ]iound-'. 
This is how the pracfual w'oiking of sueh a case 
ia generally m.inaged , but strictly, tlio wuhnv 
I might liave one third of tlic lands set apart lor 
Jier own use dunni' Jier life, in salisfartion of 
her light to dowau'. This, how'ever, is seldom 
done, although it used to be the ordinary course. 

(lopyliold property is more uncertain in its 
incidents than freeliold, being regulated (uitmly 
by the eustoiii of each manor of whiih Hm' pro- 
perty is holden. TIh^ tliuo modea of des.-ent 
mentioned above ma_\ jierhajis be oonsidoied to 
divide the manors in the kingdom .dm • ‘ f p, I’v 
anmngst them. Then* is an » .i u.v.’ !\ 
in respect of free-liem h, the cop^liojil eipiiv.i- 
lent for dowmr. In a few manor-, flie widow i- 
eiitifled to the whole of the rents so long as .die 
lerumns a widow ; in otliens, slie has lialt ; and 
in others, two-tliirda , while m the remainder, tin 
lU'ojiortion is the same as the dower payable 
out of freeliolda, one-tliird ; although the duration 
of the allowMnce fVeipiently dilli'r.s, not hejii;'. 
usually for life, as dow’er, hut during widow- 
hood - in some lu.iijors tin* additional obligation 
of chastity hi mg iiniiosed The heir, whetln i 
the eldest or the yoniige,-,t son, is .((.,] to the 
same obligations a.s in nspi'ct of fi'ihoKl; ami 
if the gavelkiml custom aiiplit-, ea<li share on .i 
further intestacy descends to the lien.s of the 
co-heir. In this way ha.s been illustrated the 
disadvantage of any rule of hav wlin-h make- 
real estate divisilde. We knew a small copyliold 
estate consn-ting of a lottage ami gardf n, wliidi 
became by ,succes.-ue intc.^tiu-ies subdivided into 
shares, i-ome of which were woith no mor“ than 
two shillings per year ea' h. < >nly tlio e wdjo 
have had jiractical aef(U<iintanec witli the man 
(igement of land can appi'cciate the inconveniem e 
arising from this imnule subdivision. 

We have ali’eady said that h-asehold propel ty 
is jiersonal (state ; and it only remains to exjdain 
the process of distribul ing the personal C'^tate of 
an intestate. ARsiimiiig tlnit the deeiused was a 
wulowmr wdio left seven growui-iip children, and 
wdio w’as the owner of leaseliold houses, momy 
oji inorbg.ige, shares in various railway and other 
joint-stuck conipiiiiiob, also household fnniituie 
and <Uhci' movable efhicts-- any one or more 
(not ex'etdnig three) of the children might 
apply for letteis of adnunistratiuu of the per.sonal 


estate and effects of the deceased ; tw'o siiretie.s 
j heing roipiired to enter into a bond for the due 
admini.stration of the, personalty. The adiniiii.s- 
trator, when appointej^, wvnild have full now'cr to 
sell the house.s, shares, furnitun*, and to call 
in the mortgage nioney.s. Out of the moneys to 
be protluced tlicrehy, and any otlier money in 
the bank, in the house, or elsi'wliere, and of am' 
debts colleded and got in, either by means of 
actions or otherwise', the administrator w’oiild first 
p.*!}' the funeral exjienses and cost" uf admini"- 
tratioii, inclndnig sale expenses ; next, all debt" 
W'hieh were owing by the intestate at tin time 
of his deee.'i.'ie ; and W’onlil then di.'ide the, clear 
re.sKlue among all tlie ehiMreh of the deceased m 
equal share.". If any i Inld had died hiiMiig 
law'ful i.-siie, the share Avhifh he would h.iM- 
taken if living w'ould be divided equally anion^rst, 
his ihsiie. In either case, no (li.stiijction would he 
made m re^'ti’'-‘‘ ’I’bo i-’ '> t sou 
Would take the share whiih fell to bin,, within 
the rule of distribution", whether ]i Inul m 
heiited any lea! ("t.ife from his falln i ur not 
It the intestate left a widuw, die would be 
entitled to letters ol .idnnm"tration, and ton bun 
oiie-thiid of the jisidue for Jag’ own bi nefit 
befoie the division of the iMiuiiiider aim»n_ t tlie 
I liildivn, &(• 

formerly, the share .s of pei.-cm.i] e.-tat* wlmli 
p.l"Sed to < bildren ol the, ilcceased w'ere eh.ilge 
able willi leg.ii y-duty at lie* late ol one jier cent. ; 
but till- (lo.-a not aiq>l\ to intestaue- in n -]ji cL of 
will' h letters ot .I'lnnni- Lration h.m been gi anted 
on or ."I nee tbe 1-t of June bSs>l, and on wbuli an 
increii-ed rate of }>rob,ite duty li.i" biau jiaid. 
'fill', fiowever, does not .ifleit the sucie.-ion dut . 
m re.spett of real estate, winch i- still payable 

THE MOT II K It’S YlUlb 


A VFAKT,I I L inglit V.lll' "OmIiIi' Ii< I I 

O’ei wean d.ij li nl i icj.t 
A - n, ai lici dunq nil ml s bi i 
\ niolliei vn.UiIimI aiid vv(}>t 
.‘'^lic .saw the .!» u > e| do.ilii o'enjai i I 
That Imnv s<( m !iib i tii. 

Ami liowim: (li)vni liet aihim; liead, 
b’lie Iireatlied a ittvoiil prater 

‘0 Thou,' slic 01 ltd, ‘a imdliei's luvc 
ilast kriowi. :i uiolher's (.'iiof 
b'siddoMM liuKi .* ijtn le'i'.,'lits filiov', 

Au<I -I nd inj Liait relief. 

Sweet lij)s that biiuled lire drawn ui pain, 

Yi t K-t his life inriy keep, 

Ami K've him tv niy anus .i:;.iui : 

Oh, let my biiby shvq, *’ 

Wiion sickly dawn a gleruii hail o;nt, 

Of light on nu'ht’s black p.ill, 

Tlinuigh sratos of hcavon ni mercy [la J 
An answer lo her call 
On sombre wiiijis, tiiioui'h ijloumy skic., 

Heath’s an^;el daikly swejit-- 
lle Hoftly kissed those troubled cyos, 

And lo ' the infant shspt. 

Printed and I^ubliahed by W. Hi 31. CuAMBEKa,*47 Pater- 
noster How, London, and 331) High Stioot, Edinbukoh. 
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cx3:sri3tic'Xii:ij uy if. <:’ii^\]viuki?s (.siixjtttstiixjs) 

-Yol hi. SATTHiDAY, FEJIIlUAliV 13, 1880. : 


Have tlie fjcios boon so far away sinuo, where 
Tj I F E’S C C) L I) E X AGE. f,l ,(3 lurk sanj' out of sight, and where, with our 

All. il'c woiM lias hhriinlv binee the Golden lieud on the gruhs, we made upward voyages 

Age ot our eliildliood Time uas longer, and among the towering wliite clouds iii the clcar- 
jK't;])li‘ were tilltr then. A wet day was the ness of breo/y summer days ^ Have the Hummers 
deptii of de.^paii" and the end of all things, burned the dusty roads so white? And has the 
the hours al.M> were longer, and a year from milk been so sweet vithin sight of the sheds at 
Januaiv to Dei "inber lapsed slowl}' by, like .i dooiwvay under thatched eaves'^ Is the noon- { 
tin jU'iliidoiie agi s Tlie future seemed to be tide stillue.'<s of the hot country, the siesta of 

bniiging a luea^uielc'.-- suceesuoii ol such 3 eai-> the birds, as deep us it was theiit Is the scent 

until the gigantic luught of grown-up peoph of the honeysuckle a-, strong, and the smell of 
would be reacbid ; but li(e va-^ so long, it the bay? Are there bright lieelles in the hay- 
w.is liaidiv Moith while to think about the field yet, and are butteillies becoming extinct, 
mi'.ti'rv oi growing to their height at last, compared «iwith their old numbers ? Is it possible 
Our old lioim* ban slirunk since tlio-io da>c, tin* to have hay-battles, now that there seem to he 
looms are .smalh-r and darker; the etrecls, once so many painful stubble-fields to traverse in this 


I familiar, would be narrower if we could 


woild of ours'? Who w’ill give ii-i ba-k the heart- 


tliem now , Uie gaideii has shrunk Loo; the trees tin ill of our first sight of tlic mountains'? Who 
ha\e Ixcii glowing dow’ii ; and the chureh sjuie will remind us of the actual refreshment of 
is stumpy, ai il 'J’uii* had pushed its top l(>wer, w'ndmg in the shallow' sunny brook, or swinging 
like a fcluittmg telescope. Ueyoiid the home over it from ropes tied to wdiite-blossonied 
circle who w'ei’i! j.art of our existence, the grown- trees? Who wull send us another song like' 
up people of the Golden Age were a iiiysterious our first hearing of the noise of the great 
race, 'Jdiey eared no more for games or play- uiiresimg sea, or another sight like the first 
things; thnugdi we refused to believe that any vision of its foam-fringed, sky-bounded, sun- 
length of years would make us cease to «-arc for daz/led waters? When the moon shone on the 
hide-aiid-seek among the gorse and the billows water then, one longed to look all night, wdien 
of feiai, and for the mustering of tin armies oi the winter stars were out, there was no pageant 
the acijuisitioii of new toys, ^'ot only vveic the like the heaven of heavens. In that Golden 
grown-up iieople in a diied-iij) state of indiflei- Age the woild might have been created and 
cnee to games and plays, but they actually called good but ye-,tcrday, BO new a world it 
laughed at tilings that were not iu the least w'as. We saw 
fnmn 'I’liey never cried ; they never ran • they 
dm not ask » pudding twii e, thoiigb. they mvdiY 

l.av. .t; tl„.y 1,Ha learned nU pn.siMe' lessSn, a 

Ipiig ago, and had managed to remember them 

for the lest ol tluar lives, and they knew all But the glory and the freshness were in 


Tihout everything always. 


nth calls it the hour ‘of 


> But oil, the green world of tliose day.s ! Have s])londonr in the grass, of glory in the flower.’ 
the green lanes since wound on through golden Not all the splendour has departed; the sun of 
light and moving leal-shadows'? Have the corn- those days and the light of our first love, are 
fields been so bro-^l beyond the hedges, such still lingering iu the sunlight of to-day. Goorge 
a sea of warm and hree/e-swept yellow riponcHS, Eliot tells us how a forest of young gohlcn- 
flocked •all * along iwar the heilge-path with brown oak brnuebos with the light gleaming 
Bparklmg blue, and with blazing red poppies? through, and with ground-ivy and blue speedwell 
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and white Ktur- flowers below, is more beautiful 
to the heart Ihiui all the grandeur of tropical 
forests, because it holds ‘the subtle inextricable 
associations the fleeting hours of our childhood 
had left behind them. Our delight in the 
sunshine or the deep-bladed grass might be no 
more tlian the faint perception of wearied souls, 
if it were not for the sunshine and the grass in 
the far-oir years wdiieli still live m us, and 
transform our perception into love.’ 

A yearning for that Golden Ago of life Ini', 
come in earnest moments to half the world , the 
poets liave sighed for it ; mid one ol the .swedi-st 
songs that tell of saddest thought became a 
favourite long ago bceau'se it told how', in gather- 
ing shells oil the beach, 

A dream came o'er mo lilvC a spell — 

1 thought I was again a child. 

Now, why is c'liildhood called the happiest 
time of life ? And if it he life’s Golden Age, 
W'hy cannot W'e keep the gold ? . 

The reasons wdiy tliat period is einied .seem 
to be these : Eir.st, and most sulitly underlying 
all envy of diildhood, is the knowledge that it 
is tlic lime when we have our whole life befoie 
ns. Often it is hot tlie return of the state 
itself that is desired, but its anticipation of a lile 
which W'e fell to be .swift and shoit, and of a ])ast 
which is iiTevocable. Not to be (•luldreix again, 
but to have our iliaucc again, is the wish ninlei- 
lying most of the yearning. Ap.art from this, 
tnere are many other reasons. We may placi* 
aa the seLond, the freedom of childhood from 
respon.'-ibilily and care; and ne\t, its fnshness 
and its habitual joy ; and last, but \ei,y far from 
least, the atmo.spliere of loving serMce, kiiidne.ss, 
and tcn(lerue.sh which .surrounds that helpless 
pi'iiod. Of course, we are speaking of eliildhood 
under favourable circum dances ; no one, except, 
ju'ihaps, a dying man, w'ould envy the begiiiiiing 
of lile in extreme poverty or in loveless hard- 
bhip. 

Other reasons tln'ro arc for looking back 
tendeily lo that Golden Age • it was the time 
wlieii W'e po.shcssed uneon-ciously all the spiritual 
lieauty that we recognise now as the lunei charm 
of little children. They walk in the paradi.se of 
an uufallen world ; their Biniplieity is their 
atti.rl ri ; their faith and trust in those 
liiii' ■ ire ]■■!■ mi. I provide for them is absolutely 

f iorJect ; without any word.s, tliey know that the 
lome-lovc will last ; without taking thought, 
they expect to-morrow to be cared for like t.>-day. 
Lastly, they love much, and from the Hrst love 
tliey receive, their life takes vigour and cohmr. 
They are like young plants bfraunng to the ligiit, 
and enriched according to their shai'e of warmth 
ami sumshine. 

But there is to the Golden Age another side. 
Tt is not perfection ; it i.s not entirely hajijiy. 
How inipiu’lect it is, all of ns know, and the fl.iw's 
oil tlie surface are not the saddest ; in fact, with- 
out some ol these, we should liardly recognise 
our human fellow-mortals, or we should doubt 
lliut wc knew tliem well. A great educator m 
lib day was wont to say that he dreaded receiving 
a boy whom the parents presented w'ltli pride as 
limltlt .. ; he dreaded tliat the faults w'cre within, 
reauv to break out as childhood disappeared. 
lJut all lovers of children will acknowledge the 


manifold imperfection that is a part of their 
being ; and perhaps w'e sliould not lov'c them so 
well if it w'as not craving our sympathetic care. 
Again, this Golden A^.,c is not an entirely happy 
time. It is true that the outbursts of sobbing are 
forgotten sooner than we can forget bur sorrow.s ; 
but the sobs were leal while they lasted. As 
George Eliot says, this anguisli appoar.s very 
trivial to we.ather-vvorii mortals, who have 'Co 
think about (Jhristma.s bill.s, dead loves, and 
broken Irieridships ; but it may be not less bitter, 
perhaps it is even more bittei, than later troubles. 
‘We (an no longer lecall the yioigii.nicy oi that 
moment and weep over it, as v\6 do ov'pr the 
remembered sorrows of five '•or ten ytais ago. 
Surely, if w'e could recall that early hitteinei: and 
the dim guesses, the fstraiigely perspectivelc'-.s c.in- 
ceyitiou of life that gave the bitteiufss its'in- 
tensitv, we .should nut pooh-pooh the grids bi 
ehildren.’ 

So we have decided fliat the Golden Age r- not 

f ierfect — anything but it ' And it i.s b.' from 
K'ing entirely happy. There is atiothei con- 
bidcr.ition to be lakeu into aeimint — uliat ha])j)i- 
nes.s we po.ssc'^jsed in childhood v\e dnl not under- 
stand or value. W'e had that ‘strang. ly ponpec- 
tiveles.s viinv of life’ wlmh y)revented u^ lioni 
enjoying our hapiuness as vve eiiioy it now', when 
we know its value better, tiirougli expeiienee and 
through a wider view ut the world. The want 
of a penspectne to then world givi's fo e)!!ldien’.s 
grief its intensity; tliey cannot look li'Voiid; j 
they cannot nndei.sl and its pa-jsnig away, llut it ! 
also gives to joys their shallowness ; and fin re aie I 
manifold im.mings in flu; saying, th it unle^- we j 
have Kullered we cannot rejoioe. ’I'lien-loie, ni j 
sighing for lite’.s Golden Age again, tin' ^igli I 
means a wish, not for childhuod as diildJiood j 
is, but for childhood with tlie .addnl con- , 
.sciousness and e.vpcnence of altei-vi .iiv. 'I'o ; 
have freedom from care, and to know wliat a j 
burden care can be ; to have liv.sline- , and to i 
know what <nnm meant; to liave habitual I 
joyousnesb, after h'arning how auvidy can wear I 
the spirit out ol life; to have love and wisdom ' 
w'atcli nig over one, as if one; was wliat a i^liiid is 
to a mothei’s heart, ‘the unconscious centre and 
poise ol the univer.-.e and at the .s.ime time lo 
know' the w'oith of such wi.sdoni and love; to • 
have our life all before u.s, conscious of what life | 
13 and how short aie the year.s ; to find again ' 
the Eden garden, innocent of evil, after having 1 
.seen how evil fills the world with misery ; to 
be bimyile, after having found out the charm and 
the w'lsdoju of .siinphoity ; to hav'e — in a word — 
not childhood as it is, but as it W'ould be, it we 
with our pif.'^ent knowledge could begin again : 

— thi.s is what is wished for. Tjjjs, too, is the 
secret of the .sympathetic touch in Gray’s well- j 
know'n welcome of the breeze from the .school of 
hitt boyhood, that bree/e that came from the hayipy 
hills, the fields beloved in vain : 

I fctl the galea that from ye blow 
A inouicutary bljs.s bestow, 

Ab waving fresh their gladsome wing. 

My weary soul they seem to sootiie, 

And, redidcnt of 3 <»y and youth. 

To breathe a second sprifig. 

Tliat eecond epriug would be Uiyhood with j 
manhood’s kuowledge—an* impossible (•xisteni.e, j 
a Golden Age that ncv'cr w'us. It wa-s because j 
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of the troop of pn^siom aii<l di'-ca'-i s kindi-r ; why «^o roundabout Avays when w^ only 

Avaitiii” ‘in the A.ile below/ that (Iray einied need o])enly do our best? Wonderful as it may 

the boyhood that liad not yet advanced to moi>t seem, simplicity is the most imitablo part of 

the strife and miseries iho woild. We call childhood. The absence of self-consciousness is 
that Goldeo \ee ‘the ha]tpjest tune,’ morel}' by the gr.ind key to it If we ccasc thinking about 

contrast; am loigi t its small capaiily lor happi- the eflei t ]»roduced upon others, who are sup- 

n>'s-<, its shalloAV uiidoi.^landing ol thi> woifh of posed to havi* eou'-entrated their attention upon 
tliose good things that we einy ; and we apos- our jmiiy selves, wi* f-hall I'scajic mueh heurt- 
tropliise It in jipetry and prose, because Ave are burning, and gradually begin to brighten our 
(ondeinning the after-time as unhai»py, AVillmnt jiath wnth suiiiething of childhood’s brightness, 
rmnembering our iiieiiMsed lajiacity lor happi- j\s for faith and trust, if they look higher than 
ners. the roof of home, Avhy should tliey net be as 

13 ut if it be impiMsible to carry back to a the child’s huge trust AVe should ha\'e fewer 
new utart ji/life^tlie ixperience life has given careworn looks, and thft habit ol joy would he 
U"', A\hde AAe ari' thinking Avith a sad f.iscina- lazier. 

lioii 0} that Golden Ag(‘, and feeling the ‘nionnn- There is another (pialitA^ that must down this 
« hld^’ ol rviolliitioii, A\e fhall not find it devtdojnneiiL of tin; chirdlike charafter — it is 
^m])osMhIe to reverse our a'-jurations, and to sympatliA — that Avnh* and w arm .‘■yrnpalliy aaIucIi 
combine Aiitli Jatei life i-om(‘ paif, and peili.tji^ knows im growing old, and wliicb is the fruition 
the best jtart, of oiir }ouug lih's t%a ures AVe ol oiir chiJdliood’s eager freshness. Best of all, 
yearn for thosi' two thing'! logclliei -the happi- in picking up those old tieasuies that Ave care- 
ncss of tl I ' , and the light iijioii it Jes-ly diopped by tlie Avay Avlieu the Golden 
Irom the < ; ■ 1 the eml. Wi* cannot go Age aa\u ending, we may yet be, all uncon- 

baek ; but why sliould we not gather agjun and scunisl}, very near the paradise-garden Avherc 
hiiug forwanl willi us all lliat < .111 he brought once Ave Avalked, not kiioAviiigujiir good-fortune, 
liom tlie Golden Acc'^ Then, to foiiie extent, and but hall able to enjoy it.f ' 

our a pualioiis Avill be sati'fied. - 

Out ol that Golden Age all the best things _ ait cj tt a t- o 

can be ]u<'kc'(l up .uid cameil along AVitli ns !-till. ALL ► II A G L S. 

iSuielytlus is some comfort to u-. AA'ayfaurs a\ bo Cii.vrTEil A'lll. 

inint ‘move on’’ AVe cannot have life over 

again ; bin it can be made to lengtlieu in worth Eiiii a few minutes, tiny stood looking blankly 
by intensity of puvpo-i , and ol VAoikiiig, of at one another in mute a.->l()nif-hm('rit, turning 
loving '^i’lieso, and not time, arc tin true over and comparing the tw’o telegrams together 
iiieafuie ol lile _ We envy freedom from vesi.on- ^Mth undecided minds; then ut last N ira broke ! 
Mbnit} ; tlie i liihl lias In , t isk.^ as we have ouis ; silence. ‘1 tell you what it is/ she said, 1 
his le, 'SOU niav bo as hard as our duly, and profound wisdom; ‘they must I 

Ji.irdi r ; he i-^ hapiiily n signed to tasks in olusli , . *, c n V • 

tu ll... «ill ol olIioM ; om- bucklmo .l„«n ““ “Jeue of yolbnv fever over m 

lo lUitv 'ull bniii- U>. our i.l.iytuue Oo. ' l-V-li- rrnu.la. 1 — they Ve always haviiis it, you know, 
in.s (('mics next.' AVoidsworth, alter mourning imhody miinls it, unless of course tiny die 
tiuit tlie gloi} and the dream Aver.‘ gone, ,i( kimv/- ol it, and ev’en then 1 daresay they don’t think 

lodged tli.it he ( ouJil*ie( eiv'^e from the meanest mucli about it. Jiut p.'ipa and Mr Hawthorn 

llower thought.s too deep for teaivs ; t'o Vvc inu.st he afraid that if we come out now, fresh 
fitioiigly suspect tli.it the glory and the dream from England, we may ull of u.s get it ’ 

A\eie rein.umng, and that he saw till tlie l.yt Edward looked oiu’c more at tlie telegrams 
tlie e.utli ‘a]>i»ar( lied m iehsti.il light.’ The A'cry duhiou.sly. ‘I don’t tluiik that’ll do, Miss 
love oi the open-air vA'orhl ol hiauty i** £i Diipuy/ he said, alter re-reuding them with a 

key to lilelong Ire.shne.ss of soul. Another key leg.il scrutiny. ‘You see, jour fatlier .says: 
to Jieshnes 3 is the custom of being e.isilv plisMi il. “On no accifunt go on board tlie St nnn,'’ Evi- 
Tlie smalle.st gilt plea.ses a c hdd ; 111 later life, di ntly, it’s tins particular ship lie lias an 
W'e lo?)k more at the love o{ the giver tlian at ohj'ection to ; and perhaps my father’s olij’ection 
the gift; hut wdiy .should not the manifold mav he exactly the same. It’s vciy .singular 
growdli of small kindnesbes refrasli us? And — A'^ery mysterious ’ ’ 

ho iv shall we get habitual j'oy ? It is a precious ‘Do you think,’ Mari.in suggested, ‘there can 
treasure ; the home is rieli Avhore there is one be anytlnng AA’rong vGtli the vicsscl or the 
member of the liou.sehold hrimful of suiibliine. machinery? You knoAV, they ilo say, Edward, 

A merrj wort at home is magic for brightening that some ship-owners . send Bhi]is I0 ,sea that 
life; and it i.s some encour.igoinent to knoAv aren’t at all .safe or seaAvoithy. 1 ie<id sufh a 
that ol all social viitues, llie Jj.i'-it of joyousness dreadful article about it a little w'liile ago in 
ib the one that gvuw.s fastest ly patient cflort. one of the paper.b. Perh.iixs llioy think the 
Jt foster, s another childlike trcd.-'iire — the sense a may go tu the bottom.’ 

ol delight ill a Jioiiie atmo.sphere ol love. Let ‘Or eke that tliere’s dynamite on board,’ Nora 

<rs not fear to expre,ss our teiidernes.s in Avord put in; ‘or a ilo.'kw'.ik thing like the one 
and deed for those aa'Iio share life’s burdens with soniehody Avas going to blow up that steamer 
us, and the glow of the Golden Age aviU be AAutli at Hamburg:, once, you remember! Oh, 
round the iicarth ne’iu. A.s for simplicity, it my dear, the bare idea of it malces me quitt 
is already the lifelong dower of many of the sliiuider! Fancy being blown out of your berth, 
most gifted ihinds ; 1^ is alnio.st a characteristic at dead of night, into the nasty cold stormy 
of the intellectual men ol noblest life. VV’hy water, and ha\ung a shark bite you in two across 
fehould we use long Avord.s wlien short ones are the waist before you Avere really w'cll aAvake, , 
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and Ijad Logun i 7 ri)i)erl 3 " to realise tliD situa- 
tion ' ’ 

‘Xol very likely, either of them,’ Edwunl said. 
*T]iis is a new ship, one of tlie very Lest on 
th(‘ lino, unci perfeetly safe, except of course in 
a hurricane, when anythin^ on earth is liable 
to ;4C) down ; so th.it can’t pos.sil)ly be Mr 
Dujuiy’s objection to the Scivni . — And as to the 
clockwork, you know, Nora, the jieople who 
put those things on board steamer.^, if there are 
any, don’t telejfrapli out to give warnini; befoie- 
liaiid to the friends of pas'ien^ers on the other 
bide of the Atlantic. No; for iny part, 1 lan’l 
at all uiiderstaiicl it. It’s a perlect mystery t>) 
me, and 1 ^iv(‘ it up entirely.’ 

‘Well, what do you mean to do, dear’’ 
IMarian aske<l anxiuu-ly. ‘Go hack at once, or 
go on in spite of it ^ ’ 

‘I don’t think thoro’s any choice lull us now, 
darling. The ship’s faiily under weigh, j’ou see , 
and nothing on eaidh w’ould induce them to 
stop her, once she ’s started, tdl wc get to 
Tr.nid.id, or at least to St Thoma-j ’ ^ i 

‘You don't mean to s.iy, Mr llawtlioin,’ Nora 
cried piteously, ‘ they ’ll cany u- on now to the 
end of the journev, wdiellicr wc want to stoj) 
or whether wc don't > ’ 

‘Yes, I do, All''? Dupuy. They wall, iiiobl 
certainly. I buspect tlie> 've‘ got no vone them- 
belves 111 the matti'r. A nuul-steamer is undiT 
contract to sail from a given jnut on a guen 
day, and not to stop for ansLliing on earth, 
exeejit fire or fatre.ss of weatlii r, till she lands 
the mulls safely on the other sale, aciording to 
agreement.’ 

‘Well, that’s a blessing an} how!’ Nora said 
lefcigiiedly ; ‘because, if so, it saves us the tionble 
of thinking anything more about the matter ; 
and paji.i can't be angry w itli me for having 
sailed, if the captain retuies to send ii.s hack, 
now we’ve once fairly started. Indeed, for my 

I iart, I’m vyry glad of it, to tell }ou the trutli, 
lecause it W'ouhl have been faueh a hoiiid nuisam-e 
to have to go on shore again and unpack all 
one’s things just for a fortnight, after all the 
fuss and huriy w’e’\e had already .about getting 
them fini, shell. AVhat a ])ity the botliering old 
telegranib came at all to keep us in suspeube llu 
whole waiy over ! ’ 

‘But buppobe there 7 s some dynamite on boaid,’ 
Marian suggebted timidly, ‘Don’t you think, 
Edw'ard, you ’d better go and a^k the cajitaiii ’ ’ 

‘I’ll go and ask tlic cajitain, by all means, 
if that’s any relief to you,’ Edward answered ; 
‘but T don’t think it likely he lan thiow any 
particular light of his own upon the reason of 
the telegrams ’ 

The captain, being shortly found on the bridge, 
came down at bis leisure and iiispei ted the nu-.s- 
feages ; liuniiiicd and liawx-d a little dubion.sly ; 
smiled to Inm.self with imuh good-humour; bind 
it was a confoundedly odd coincidence ; and 
looked boniehow as though lie saiv the meaiiing 
of the tyvo telegrams at once, but wasn’t anxious 
to impart bis knowledge to any impiiring thud 
party. ‘Yellow fever!’ he said, bhrugging his 
bhoulders sailor- wnsc, when Edward mentioned 
Nora’s firbt suggestion. ‘No, no; don’t you 
believe it. 'Tain’t yellow fever. Why, nobody 
who lives in the West Indies ever thinks any- 
thing of that, bless you, licbides, you wouldn’t 
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get it ; don't you trouble your head about it. 
You ain’t the Bort or the build to get it’ Men 
of your temperament never do kcti h vellnw fever 
— it don’t affect ’em. no; it ain’t tliat, jou 

take my wainl for it* 

Marian gently liinted at unscaw’orthiness ; 
but at this the good captain laughed ipiite 
uncercmoiuously. ‘do down’’ he cried — 
‘go down, indeed’ I’d like to see the hiirri- 
<-ane that’d scud the Soirrji bpinniiig to the 
bottom. No, no ; we may get hurncanc.s, of 
couise — though this isn’t the montli for them. 
The rhyme says: “June — too soon; duly — stand 
l>y; Au-gust — yon must ; Sepleinhei-*— reinci"ber ; 
October — all over.” Still, in tlw' cuur-e of natun* 
W'c’re likely <‘UOugh to have some ugly w’eather 
— a capful of wind or so, T mean — nothing io 
speak of, lor a ship f)f her tonmigi' lint I’ll 
Let you a bottle ol ch.impagne the hurricane’s' 
not aliv'e th t’Jl tva-r send the Si'irni ' the 
bottom, and I’ll juiy it 3’0ii (it I lose) at the 
first pint the lifeboat pul'- into after liie an i- 
dent Djnainile ’ cloikwork ' that’.s all gammon, 
iny dear ma’am, that is' ’I’hc shiji’s as good 
a ship as ever sailed the Bay o’ liiscav, and 
there s nothing aboard her moiv e\pIo.si\e lli.in 
the bottle ol diainp.igne I hojic } on ’ll dunk 
this cviimig for dinner’ 

‘Then we lau’t be jiiit oufi*’ Nora udvi il, with 
her most he-jceehing .‘•m/le 

‘My dear lady, not il I km w you weie the 
Queen of EugLmd. Once we’ie oil, We’ie off 
in earu'‘-.t, ami nothing on eaith c.ui ever .dop 
us till we get safely atlos^ to St Thoni.is— tie* 
hand of dod, the pi rih of the n,a, and the (,}uci n’s 
enemies alone exeejded,’ the ea]»t.im added, ipiot- 
ing with a .''iiiiie t)ie stereo!} jied iormiila ol Ihc 
bills ol lading 

‘What di)}ou think the telegram means, then 
Nora asked again, a little leheved by tin-, loa- 
lident ussuiauco. 

The eaptaiu once inoic humined ami haw id,, 
and bit ins naiB, and liAiked very awkwaid. 
‘Well,’ be said slowly, after a minute’s internal 
debate, ‘perhaps— perli.ips the niggers o\i r yonder 
may he getting trouhlesome, }ou know'; <iud 
}our lamily m.iy think it an inojiportune time 
fur you or Mr and .Mim Hawthorn to visit the 
colony. — All right, Jones, I'm coming in a inimite. 
— You niu.st c.\'iii^e me, ladies. In sight of land, 
a caji’n ought alwa\s to be .it his post on the 
bridge. See you at dinner. — dood-morning, •good- 
morning.’ 

‘It bcciua to im, Edwaud,’ Marian paid, as he, 
retreated opjiortunedy, ‘ the captain kuow's a good 
deal more about it than he W'ants to tell us. 
lie was trying to hide something from us; I’m 
cpiite sure he Avas, — Aren’t you, Jjifora? I do 
hope there’s uotlnng wu'ong W'lth the steamer 
or the machinery ! ’ 

‘I didn’t iioitce anything peculiar about him 
mysc'lf,’ EdAvard anbwered, AVith a little hesita- 
tion. ‘lIoAvever, it’s certainly very singular. 
But as AA'e’vc got to go on, we may as Avel! 
go on as confidently as po-,sibli*, ami tlmik as 
little as Avc can about it. The mystery aviU all 
be ilearetl up as soon as we get across to 
Tinudad.’ *' 

‘ If w'e ever get there ! ’ Nora saidj half-jesting, 
and lialf in earn eat. 

As she spoke, Dr Whitaker the mulatto passed 
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close pacing' up aricl <loAvn the (piai*ter-(leck 
for exercise, to ^'et Ins sea lej^H , and as he paf-seil 
her, lie turned Ins eyer ^)nee more mutely upon 
her with that rapid, timid, quickly shifting glaia-e, 
the exact . pposite of a stare, winch yet speaks 
more certainly than anything idse can do an 
instinctive admiration. Nora’s face Hushed again, 
at least as much with aunoyauee as with selt- 
eoiisciousness. ‘Tliat horrid man’’ she m(*d 
petulantly, with a little angry «lash of her hand, 
almost before ho was well out of eaislmt. ‘How 
on (sirtli can he have the imjierfinenci' to go 
and look at ij^i' in that way, 1 wonder ' ’ 

‘(JSi, don’t, deaii’’ .Marian whispercsl, giuininely 
alarmed le->t tli(‘ mulatto should ovcihear her. 
‘ You oughtn’t to speak like thaf, you know. 

)£ Course one feels at once* a .sort of natural 
*slinnking from hlaek people — C)m* can’t help th.it, 
J know -it seems to he innate in on<‘. J’.ut 
one ougliLli’L to let them see it ^heiuselve'^ at 
aiiyi\it(‘. Iteqx ct their feelings, Kora, do, di.ij, 
tor my .Nike, T lug of you.’ 

‘Oil, it’-, all veiy well for you, Marian,’ Nora 
aii'.w'i-red, ijinte aloud, and .slrumming <»u the 
deck with liei ii.uasol ; ‘but tvir iny jiart, you 
know, il there’s aii} thing on eaith that 1 c.iu’t 
endure, it’-^ a brow’ii nain,’ 

OrTM'TF.R IX. 

.All the way ai'm- to St Tlioma«, endless .speen- 
lalioii' as to the iihaiulig of the two mystenoiis 
telegrams allorded the three pi'-amgei.s chietlv 
eoiiM'intd an uuu'ual fund o( convei sition and 
])lol-inte:e-t loi aii entire Mwage. Still, alter 
a wliile the subject, ji.illed a little; and on 
the second i veiling out, in (aim and beautiful 
.auMinei twilight weatln r, tiny were all silting 
in till ir own (ohiinga bans on the aller-dcck, 
]»osiLi\elv fn e li'oni any donlit^ or giu-ws ujion 
the important (jiie-tion, arnl sold v engaged m 
making the ac(|tiani(.uti'<‘ df their lellow-pas- 
si'iigei's. JJy aiid-li} , Ro tile sh.uh's began to close 
in, theie was a little sound ol jun’snasive language 
— as will'll one asks a young lady to sing — .it 
tin* sbni end ot the .swiitly mo\ing vism* 1 ; 
and then, m a few minutes, somebody in the 
dusk took a .small \ioliu out ot a wooden lasi 
and began to play a ])K'ie of SpohrV The ladies 
tuiiud .Hound their diairs to lace the mu.siciaii, 
and ]islened ran le^sly he ivent through the 
pielimin.iiy .scraping and twanging wdiich seems 
to he iiiscjiarable Irom the viuy ‘ mature of the 
violin .as an iiistruiin'nt. rie.senlly, having light- 
ened tin* pegs to Ills own perfect satisfaction,'"the 
player heg.in to draw his bow rapidly and surely 
acT(. s the strings with the iiiiciTing contulenee 
of a ])]acti.seu* pel former. In two minutes, the 
hum ot conversation had ('ea.sed on deck * and 
all the little world ot the was bending 

forward it.s head eagerly to e.itdi the liquid 
•note.H that floated with sudi delicioas cloariie.s.s 
;ypon the ([iiiet breathless evening air. Instinc- 
tively everybody recognised at once the obviou.s 
fact that the man ii the stern to whom tiny 
n'i*re all listening wms an accompliished anil 
admirable violin qihu^M 

Ju.st at tiist, the thing that ]\raTiau and Nora 
uoticc'd *mo.sf in the ^traiiger’.s ]>laying was hi.s 
e.xtraordinaiy brilliancy and certainly (jf exeeu- 
tiou. lie was a pci feet master of the tcchmiiue\ 


of his instrument, that svas evident. after 

a few minutes more, they began to perceive 
th.it he w’lus something much more than merely 
that ; he jilayed not only with consummate 
skill, hut also w'lth intimte grace, insight, and 
tenderness. As they listened, they could feel 
the man ontjtouiing his whole soul in the 
exquisite modulations of Ins passionate music : 
it was not any cold, well-drilled, mechanical 
aecnrai'y of touch alum* ; it was the loving 
hand of a horn musid.an, wholly in harmony 
W'lth the master he interpiet.'d, the woik he 
realised, and the stiings on wlinh he gave it 
vocal utterance. As he iinished the piei (>, Ivhvard 
w'liispcred 111 a hushed voice to Nora ‘ Ih' play.s 
beautifully.’ And Nora aiisivered, with a .Midden 
built ot w'oiiianly enthusiasm : ‘More than heaiiti- 
fulK — cxquisitidy, di\ inel} .’ 

‘You’ll sing u.s something, won't you?’~‘()h, 
do sing ns honictliing ' ’ — ‘ Monsieur w'ill not 
refuse ns'’-^‘Ah, .sc'hor, it is such a great plea- 
sure’ So a littk* hahel ot two or three languages 
urged at once upon the unknown figure sillnnictted 
(l.irk at the stern of the steamer agaiirst the 
paling .MuiM't ; and alter a .sli^ort pause, the un- 
known figure complied graciously, bow'ing its 
a( know let Igmeiits to tin* suiroutnUiig company, 
and liuivst out into a song in .i glorious rich 
tenor \oi((', almost the liiiest Nora and Marian 
had ev« r listened to 

‘Englrsh’’ Nora whispered in a soft tone, a.g 
l.he fii-'t few wolds tell upon their ears dis- 
tiinlly, ntttred without any mouthing in a plain 
nnmistak.il tie native tone. ‘I’m quite suipriM-d 
.it It’ I ma<le up iny mind, from the mteiiso 
soil oi wav he ])la\ed the violin, that he niu.st 
be a Sp.muird oi an Italian, or at loiist a South 
Anieru.in. English peojtle seldom play with all 
th.it dejtth and eaniestnes.s and tervour.’ 

‘Hush, hush!’ M.irian an.sw'cred under her 
breath. ‘Don’t bilk wlule he’> .singing, ])leafcc, 
Nora — it's too delii loUs.’ 

They listened I ill the song wms quite finished, 
.and tin* last echo of that m.ignificeiit voice h.id 
died away njion the surlare ol tin* .still, moonlit 
Avatcfs ; and then Nora said e,ag(*rly to Bdw’ard : 
‘Oh, do find out w lio he i.s, ]\lv Il.iwthorii ! 
Do go and get to know him' 1 want so to be 
iiitrodueed to him’ What a glorious .singer! 
and wh.it a splendid violnii"! ! J iie\er iii my 
life lie.ird anything lovelier, even at tin* opcr.a.’ 

Edw.ird smiled, and dived at oin'c into the 
little erow'd at the end of the (|uarU‘r-deek, in 
seaich of the nuknown and ii.imele.s-. musician. 
Nora wMili'd impatiently in hei .sc.it to see who 
the nivsteiioiv- i>eiNoniige could be. In a few 
scu'iid', Kdw ird c.iuu' back .ig.uii, biingiiig with 
him the admired pi'rlonuer. ‘Mi,>.s Du])U> waa 
so very auMous lo nuike yoiu acquaintance,’ 
he saui, .as he drew' the su 2 >])oscd strai ger for- 
w.ard, ‘on the strength of your beautiful playing 
and .singing — You m*, Mis.s Dupiiv, it’s a iellow- 
p.is-.enger to whom w'c’ve .ilre.uly introduced 
ourselve.s — Dr Whitaker ' ’ 

Nora drew' luck almo,-t ini]-K*rccx)tihIy at ihi.s 
sudden revelation. In the dusk and from a 
little distance, she, had not recogiii.sed their 
aeqii.untance of yesterday. But it w^as indeed 
the imilatto doctor. Iknvever, now she W’as fairly 
trapped ; and having thus lot herst*lf in tor the 
young man’s society for that particular evening, 

^ 
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slio h^ul good sense and good feeling enough not 
to let linn sc'o, at least too obtrusively, that she 
did not desire the pleasure of Ins further aequaint- 
anee. Tu bo sure, she spoke as little and as 
coldly she could to him, in such ordinary 
phrases of polite adiinration as she felt wore 
called for under these painful circumstances ; hut 
she tried to temjier her enthusiasm down to the 
projier point of chilliness for a clever anrl well- 
taught mulatto fiddler. — He had been a ‘marvel- 
lous violinist’ in her own mind five mnintes 
before ; but as he turned out to be of brown 
blood, hbe lelt now that ‘clever tiddler’ was quite 
good enough for the altered oecnsioii. 

Dr Whitaker, however, remained in hap]iy 
unconsciousness of Nora’s auchlen <hange ot atti- 
tude. He drew over a camp-stool from near the 
gunwale and seated himself upon it just, in 
front of the little group in their folding ship- 
chairs. ‘I’m so gl.id 3 'ou bleed my jd.iynig, 
Miss Dupuv,’ he said quietly, turning towards 
Nora. ‘Music always soutub at its'*best on thi- 
water in the evening. And tlial’s such a lo\ely 
piece “-my pet piece — so much fc -ding and ])atho-< 
and delnate melody in it. Not like most ol 
S[t(jhr : a \ery unui'ual woik for lain; he’.s so 
oiti'ii u anting, you know, in the sense of 
melody.’ 

‘Y<ni play charminglv,’ Nora answered, in a 
languid tlally Yoiie. ‘Your song aud your ])lnv- 
ing Iiavi' given us a gloat treat, I’m sure, Dr 
Whitaker.’ 

‘Where have you siiidied’’ Marian asked 
hastily, feeling that Nora was not showing so 
deep an interest in the subjict as was naturally 
oxpi’cted of her. ‘Have you taken iessons in 
Germany or Ital} ?’ 

‘A few,’ the mulatto doctor replied with n 
little sigh, ‘though not so many as 1 could have 
Wished. Mv’ great nmldtion would liave been to 
study regulaily at the ( Vinseivatoiri'. But T 
never could gratily my wish in that n‘s]te(t, 
and T Icanied most of my tiddiing by myself at 
Edinburgh.’ 

‘You’re an Edinburgh University man, T 
suppose U Edward put in. 

‘Yes, an Edinburgh Univ'ersity man. The 
mednal course lln-re, you know, attracts so many 
men A\ho wmnld like better, in othi'r respects, to 
go to one of the English nnixersities.-- You’rc! 
Gambridge yourself, 1 think, ]\Ir llaivthoin, aren’t 
you ? ’ 

‘Yes, r.iTubridge.’ 

Tlic iiiii'.i'lo M-h'.l again. ‘A lovely place’’ 
he said— ‘a most delicious place, UambriAge. T 
spent a charming -week there once myself. Tlic 
calm re] lose of those grand old avenues .•■■hind 
.lohn’s and Trinity delighted me immensely — 
A place to sit in and compose .s^unphonic’*!, Mr.s 
Haw thorn. Nothing that I ’ve seen in England 
BO greatly impressed me wnth the idea of the 
grand antiquity of the country — the vast liiitor- 1 
ical background of civilisation, century lielimd | 
century, and generation behind generation — tis that ; 
beautiful mingled picture of venerable elms, and | 
innwbleiing architecture, and close- cropped green- 1 
6wav<l at the hacks of the colleges. The very i 
grass had a wonderful look of antique culture. [ 

a ked tin; gaidcner in one of the courts ofj 
Trinity bow' tlmy (>ver got such vedvefy carpets ; 
lor tlicir i-moolli cpiadrangles, and the answer the ; 


Mlow gave me was itself redolent of tlie tradi- 
tions of the jdace. “ We rolls ’em and moA'.s ’em, 
bir,” he .said, “aud we -mow's ’em and rolls ’em, 
for a thousand years.” ’ ‘ 

‘ What a pity you couldn’t liavc .stopped there 
and composed symphonies, as you liked it so 
much,' Nora remaidced, with liardly concealed 
wircasm — ‘only then, of course, we .shouldn’t have 
had the jdeasurc of hearing you j>lay your 
so heautilully on the AWvr/i tin's evening.’ 

Dr Whitaker looked iij) at licr (inickly wdth 
a piercing look. ‘Yes,’ he replied ; ‘it ?.« a pity, 
for 1 should h.avc dearly loved it, T’ni bound 
up 111 muMc, uliiiosL ; it’s one of my two 'great 
passions But T had more than one rea-ou for 
feeling that 1 ought, if possibli*, to go back to 
Trinidail. The fii^t is, that 1 think eiiry We-t 
Indian, .and especially everv man of my colour’ 
— he said it out quite natur.ally, sim])l\, and' 
unane<‘te<ll 3 ', Sv'ithout pau>-ing or liesitatiii"- -‘who 
lia^ heeu to Europe for Ins education, aci ■, it 
to Ills lountrv to cMim* back again, Ci -I do Ins 
best in lai'-ing its ‘-ociak intellectnal, and artistic 
level ' 

‘I’m very glad to lu‘ar urn say so,’ Uhvard 
replied ‘I tliink so in) sell too, and I’m ])!' ,ised 
tu find ymi agree with me m the mutter. — And 
your '-(•( on<l rea-.mi ’ 

‘M'ell, I tbought m\" (olonr might siaiid in 
my w.iv in jiractu-e m I'c ’ vi **.' mitundly, 
I’m not .siirpi i'.e,l at .1, v • Tnnidad I 

might be able to do a gri at <le;d of good and 
fiml a gic.it many patients amongst my own 
lieople ’ ‘ 

‘ L>nt I 'm afraid tluy won’t bi abb' 1o ]»ay lou, 
yon know,’ Nora intei'posr>tI. ‘TIk' jioor black 
jieople alwa\ ■. ex])e( t to b< dm tori'd for iiolhing.’ 

I>r Whitaker turned upon her a piix/Ud jciir 
of binqde, honest, open eves, whose eiiiious glan< e 
of mule niquiii' lonld be ea'-ily observed eiiti 
in ilie dim innonlighl. ‘I don’t tlnnk oi ]tiac- 
ti.'.ing for monev,’ he said sinqdv, as if it weie 
the most ordinary .'-tatemen'f in the woild ‘My 
father h.is Inqipily means enough to enable mo 
to livi wnthoiit the ms’essity for (‘arning a liveli- 
hood. I want to bo of some u-e in my genera- 
tion, and to h(dj) my own people, il posable, 
to iiso a little in fhe scale of liumanitv. I shall 
practme gratinloiislyr anion, gf tlie pnore.st negrne.s, 
and do what 1 ean to ivu-e and better tlicir 
nnhapp}'^ condition ’ 


‘UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER’ GRANT. 
The 27th of April 1822 wa.s a groat day- in 
Roint Pleasant, a little pioneer Bcttlemciit on 
the hanks of tlu* Oliio ; for Jesse Grant’.s wife 
pre.-^ented hiiii tli.at day with a I’-i^y, and new- 
comer-. were rare, in tlie little place. E\(‘ry 
detail about the latest arrival was eagerly and 
quickly cirenlated ; and if the men of the little 
town ii.ad l{>arned in some mysterious w'ay what' 
Jesse Grant’.s boy was afterwariks to beeome, tliey 
could hanlly have made more stir about liim. 
But Je-so and lus wile could not bit upon a name 
for their firstborn, and six wrecks after liis birtli 
his only name svas ‘ Baby.’ A family council wus 
lield to settle the knotty question^ amjl it was 
decided t<> ballot for a name ! Each jierson 
pi'esent wTotc the name he oi- slie favoureil on 
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a slip of paper, and the slips were shalcen np in a 
hilt. The lirst drawn slip was to name the boy, 
and as it bore the nan. ' Ulysse.s, [Jlys-scs was 
lixed on. Ihit tlic ballot Was not allowed to rule 
supreme, bor the name ol' an honoured ancestor 
was adilta .o the choice of the ballot; and the 
future President of the United States, and general 
of its armies, w.is christened as lliraiii Ulysses 
Grant, a name that he lost by an accident in after- 
years 

Jc'^se (Jrant was a man of many parts, and not 
only conducted a tannery, but also — to quote Mr 
Tliayei’s di‘.scri])tioii of him in the inlme^tinif 
life (i( (u'lieral (Jyirit, to wlueli we are indebted 
lor the followin'^ iiienleiit.s oi hi*^ eareer (From 
Ttnnioid in ll'inte, IJousr, hy AV M. Tliaver. 
T/'^jiclon. Ibjdder & Stouj^htm], 18 S 5 ) - ‘In jubli- 
0iun to taniiincr, he ran a slanuhtei -house, did 
somethin” at teamui”, and occasionally ereded a 
buildiii” lor other ]urtie-,.’ In a h«*ise where .so 
many irons Avere in the fire, it Mill re,a<lilv be 
understoofl lliere Men' no idlers, and Ulyssi's bad 
early to t.d^i' bis sb.ne of tbe Mork. A pa.ssionate 
lo\e ot lior-e.s, that lime only strengthened, M’as 
the outcome ol his eaily aequaintunee with them 
At ( hool he MMs famed only lor a M'oinlerful 
gift lor mathematics, and a st('rn obstinacy that 
otten eame.l liiin tliiough a t i^k in M'hieh a 
eleven r lioy jailed One d.iy a schoolmate 
(Iceland o( Giant, mIicii a peculiarly dilln'ult 
piobh 111 Ma' under discu.ssion * ‘llis iorle i in 
aritlimi tu, and lie Mill dig aM'ay until he ha- got 
it ; I'Ut 1 can’t do it ‘ (Wn't ^ can’t ' ’ res])onded 
Giant <|Ui//i« ally. ‘AVhat do(>-, that mean''’ 

And aMav he rushetl to the teai her’s di -k to 
’ e\amine the di( tioiiary. 'J'lie boy., looked on 
j sih'iif ly, ay.iiliiig to see wbat was aloot. ‘Can’t!’ 
exelaimed Clvssi.,, ‘there s no stnh Mol'd in the 
dictionei y,’ a^ he dosed the \ol nine. ‘It lun be 
doll'' ’ 

TliCi'c' was little ill tins ob.stiii.itc deteriaimsl 
youiigsiir to ioi'e.diav^ow In.s great future, .and it 
MMS Mith iKt small .a'l.onishiiient that his neigh- 
bour. lu'.vrd a plu'uiologist’s veidiet on the bid. 
Let Mr Th.iyer ted the story ' ‘Alter tlieleduier 
bad been bliiidfoltlod, a gentleman .set ^ly.s^es in,' 
the chair. The lecturer ]>i'oceeded to ex.innne his 
head, and eoutinued so long M-ithout .s.iMng ai 
Mold, that a citizen inquired “Do you discover! 
am .speci d .'ibilily lor mathematics in that boy’s ; 
head ■■ M.illi"iii.iii, - ' ” retorted tlie liMtnrer, 
as it that kind ol ability did not (o\er the ca.se. 

“ You need not he surpn.sed it this l.oy is ProM- 
dont of the United .State'- .some day JJow' far 
this judgui<'nt accorded M’lth that ot the audience, 
we may gatlu'P Irom Mr Th,ayer’.s naive comment’ 
th.'it ‘ it did not inciTa,se the reputatiou ot the 
phi' nologist .» Mount Plea.saut.’ 

Y'oung Grant .s love of horses mms a great hin- 
drance to his i.’ /■'. .d -111 ol. Ever more ready 
to go afield M’ I ' till i..iin P.i.'i to lake his pbiee 
««n class, it is little M'ondcr that, with the manv 
qpportnniticfe for indulging his propensities wdiich 
bi.s lather’.s husiiiess afforded him, he did not 
achieve any marked success. As a child ol seven 
h(' harnessed a young colt that had never before 
been h.irne.ssed, tliimgh, from bis diminutive 
stature, ho had to siautl on an inverted corn- 
nioasure«to the bri^lr. At nine, he a.->tonislied 
his father by asking if he might buy a hor-?e — to 
be his owni. He had saved enough money to buy 


a colt, and was anxiou.s to have one. ‘ Bull there 
is risk in buying a horse,’ his father reminded 
him. ‘And J am Mulling to take the risk, father.’ 
And he did— and from that day ivas never 
without a hor.se. 'J’his M'illingnes.s to take ri.sks 
MMS a keynote of Grant’s character, and manj’’ of 
his alter-.successes Mere due to it. 

Schooldays over, Ul^.s-i's served for a while in 
his lather’.s tany.ird ; but he took a violent 
aver'-ioii to the busnie®^, and an equally .strong 
craving lor ‘aii (*ducation.’ It mms prnbabl}" this 
de.siro lor education, lather than any keen thir'st 
for military life or glory, that caused him to seek 
ailmi.ssion to AVe^t Poiqt — tin S.iufllnirst of the 
Ignited Slates — Avhere a good general education 
w.as luhleil to tlie neccfebary military course at 
little or no cost to the student. Each (Jongres- 
Hoiial (b.'-tnet Mas entitled to one t-tudent in the 
college, ami .apjdication tor the vac.ant cadetHhip 
of tlu'ir distrut vrnh made to their member hy 
.)ess(‘ Grant on behalf of libs son. The bu.sy man 
made iiiquiiie.s, ^and then, Mitliout relerring to 
till' father’s letter, claimed the appointment ior 
‘ Uly.s-jcs Simpson Gr.ant;’ and in this name 
Uly-ses entered, .and thus lo.st by accident the 
name he had g.iined hy liallo^. \ 

On enteiing West Point., each student was 
required to deposit sixty dolbar-. to guarantee the 
<'\p('ns(*s of his return home, in the event of his 
billing to pass the iritrancc examination. lJly-«ses 
broke his journey to spend a short tune with 
Home rebiti\es iii I’hiladeljihia before proei'edmg 
to AW'st Point, (hty lih' so charmed him that 
Mhon his visit tame to an end and he M’aa due 
at the college, nearly all liis money- including 
lii.s 8ixt\* dollar-'' — M'.as goiu'. Notliing daunted, 
Uly.sse- jtrt'sentod lnm".ell tor adini.ssion, and met 
the dem.ind for lii.s deposit with tlie c.iliu rtqily ; I 
‘1 intend to pass the cxaminatioiU ’ He was I 
allowed to sit, and passed easily, and iii due | 
course M'as graduated as second lieutenant m I 
IM.'b I 

Ills first appointment MMS at Jeffer.son Barracks, , 
near St Louis. Here it was that he met las future j 
wife, wooed and, in sjute of the oppo-vition of her | 
parents, m’Iio thought their daughter might look \ 
ii]‘.,'her than the poor second lieutenant, M'on her. j 
'J'he ISIeMc.m MrMi' gave Jaeuteii.'uit Grant lus lir.st ; 
taste of MMrf.m*. Several times he ivas mentioned ; 
in the de-patche-s lor distingui.shed services ; and j 
for biavery lie mms appointed Fir.st Tiieiitenant. 1 
G(»ngi'es.s proposed to coiiliriii the temjiorary rank, i 
but he declined, ju'efemng, he said, ‘to reach the 
position by regular '.-mdit '-n (d service.’ 

In 1848 , Grant, i. -w G.,i'i.i.:i. and an honoured 
hero of the Mexican M.ir, married. Six liajipy 
years M'cre spent Mith his regiment, am) tlieii, in 
18 r)l, ho resigned his j)Or,ition, to take to farming. 

‘ \Vhoe\er hears ol me In ten vi'ar--’ Lane,’ he told 
a comiade, ‘ will hear of a m ell-to-do old Mis-,ouri 
fja'iner.’ But in ten j-e.-a-b’ time lie Gom- 
mander-in ( hief of the United States, armies! 
The farming did not pay ; a partnership in a 
land agency that succeeded it, did httlo better; 
and then the G.ijit an joined las brothers in a 
leather busnies.H at Galena, Illinois. It xvas here 
that the ncMM of tlie assault on las country ’.s tbTg 
by the rebels reached lam. 

The (kmfederates had attacked Fort Sumner on 
April l:i, 1861 , and irom end to end ol tlie laud, 
the heart of the loyal States was stirred by the 
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tulinfrs. Grant was no politician ; indeed, lie 
disliked an«l sltunned i>arty strife ; but lie felt in 
tliis new-, of Ins eountry’s danger, the call of 
duty. ‘ J left the army expecting never to return,’ 
he said. ‘ 1 am no seeker for position ; hut the 
country which educated me is in sore peril, and 
as a man ot honour, I feel bound to offer iny 
services for whatever they are worth.’ Accord- 
ingly, he volunteered ; but in the crowd ot place- 
hunters at the State capital, the retiring, scK- 
dietrustful Captain was jiassed hv. All the 
Illinois regimep,tb were provided with coinmaii- 
diTS, and in despair of obtanuiig any ap]K)int- 
incnt, Grant had actually left the r.xpital to viMt 
his lather, Avhen he received a telegram from the 
governor of the State : ‘ are this day 

appointed Cohmel of the Twenty- first Illiuoi.-. 
Volunteers, uufl re(]ueste(l to take command at 
once.’ Tlio former commauder of the regiment 
had been ilismissed for ineompoteney, and the 
governor liad U'^ked one of (^l■ant’‘' fin nds, ‘ AVliat 
kind of man is this Captain Grunt ? Though 
vanxious to servo, ho seems reluctant to take any 
high position. lie even declined my ofler to 
recommend him to Washington for a hiigadier- 
generalship, saying he didii t want office till he 
had earned it AVliat docs he vantl’ ‘The way 
to deal with him,' \\as the replv, ‘ is to ask him 
no quefetions, but simplv order him to duty. He 
will promptly obey.’ ’I’his man know Grant ' 

Well might governor Yates exclaim, as he is 
repoited to have done in aft'r year.-. ‘It was 
the most glorious day of my life when T signed 
Grant’s eommission.’ Foi, as Mr Thayer well 

I lilts It, ‘Gi’ant had found his place. From that 
le would go forth “from eompiering 1o conquer.’" 
Two months later, ht' was Ifrigadier-geueial-- 
this time lie felt ho had (auud the po-.t — and 
from this point his advance was rapid. Jlefore 
tile end of the war, the disused ranks of Lieu- 
tenant-general, and General, of the Fnited St.itis 
army were revive<l and eonlerred on him. 
Tlirough the ma/es of that long struggle xve 
need not follow him, but incident after incident 
of tliat awful war slunv the grand bimplicity 
and true nobility of lii^ n.iture. As a (om- 
maiider, determined to the ])Oint of obstmaev, 
resolute of purpose, and daiing in actum — iii 

{ irivate, modest, retiring almost to a fault, and 
iviug a sober, upright bio, against xilneb in- 
veterate foes could bring no cliaige but the 
most groundless 1 issue of ealumiiies — all this 
was ‘Unconditional Surrender' Grant. 

The very title was characteri^^tic of the man 
— ‘ TJiiconditional Surrender ’ (frant ! It aro.se 
from the closing scene of the atbiek on Fort 
Donclson. The ffonhulcrate General Ihickner 
asked for terms, and Grant thus replied to the 
demand : ‘ Yours of this date proposing armis- 
tice, and appointment of Commissioners to settle 
terms of capitulation, is just received. Mo t^rme 
cxceiit an unconditional and iiiiiiiediatc siuTender 
can be accojitcd. 1 pro]ioso to move immediately 
on your works.’ IJuckiier surrendered. 

This stern determination, though perhaps the 
ruling feature of Grant’s cliaracttw, did not shut 
out other noble qualities, llefore Vicksburg, lie 
found that Iiis num faltered in the spade-work 
uiKler the heavy fire. The General took a seat 
msar them amid a very hail of shot, and fjuickly 
reassured them calmly whittling a stick 


through it all ’ At .'mother time, when a battle 
was in progre.'?^ the General sent one of lii.s staff 
on some errand ; thi' .Cflie.er asked Grant wliero 
he should find him on his return. The answer 
showed the stuff the general wasc made of : 
‘I’robahly at he.adf|uarte]s. If you don’t, come 
to the front, wherever you hear llie heaviest 
firing ’’ 

‘When do you ox]M'ct to take Vicksburg F a 
rebel woman tauntingly asked the General. ‘T 
can’t tell exactly,’ was the calm reply; ‘but i 
shall st.iy until I do, if it tikes thirty years.* 
And tike it he <lid, as all the world knows. 
There ks a singukir likeness lu this lejViv to 
the ‘unconditional surivnder’ ot I’urt Doiietson, 
and to the still more famous declaration before 
iviclimond, after .six consecutive days’ fighting, 
iinparalleled in mofleni times; ‘1 pri)])osc i,c, 
fight it out on this line, if it takes alt summer.’ 

Yet, 111 .sj/tte of lii.s deep-rooted dctcfii uiation 
to cru'-h till* iv'btllmn, (fraiit could .sleov a con- ( 
.sideratiou for llie feidings of Ills v.u > ui lied toes 
that wi til a man of smaller calibre would li.ive 
been inipos.sibIe ‘ After th(> surrmider of < Jeneral 
Lee,’ Mr 'riiayer tells u.s, ‘the Union .ii’inv began 
to salute Grant by firing eaiiiion. lie dm (ted 
the tiring to cease at once, Kaviiig • “It will wound 
the feelings of our piisoners, who have become 
our couiitiyiuen ag.aiu.”’ It W'lis tin- sjunt of 
consideration and comib.ation that, in no small 
degree, served to make union possible again 
betw'een North and South. 

Of eoui.se, Giant did not escape ealiiinny — 
wdiat great man ever did'/ — but he hole tlie uri- 
i(»nii(led (harges biought .igainst liim without a ^ 
murmur, sileming not a few by the eoutemiit | 
writh which he treated them ‘When 1 h.ive i 
done the best J can,’ he s.ud once, ‘ I bsive it.’ 
Hut the calumnies brought against him wa-re 
as nothing to the tide of honours tliat burst 
upon him as soon as the vahu' ol In senni'S 
became ajipareiit. hlvcn lie foie (he war wms 

eiid(‘d, he WMs, or might have been, thi‘ best 
feted man in the Union. Jfiit ln,s wdiole 
nature revolted at the idisa. Wlieii lie was 
appointed Lieutenant -gemu'al, he was oidered to 
re]>air to Washmgtoii to iv(eni‘ his eomini'-.sion 
from the, I’l'c-ulent. Mr- Lincoln projxised to give 
a grand luilitary dinner in his honour. Hut 
Grunt ])lcaded that las presence weis needed on 
the field, and beggecl to l»e excused. ‘1 do not 
.s(‘e how we can excuse yon,’ Mr.s Lincoln urged ; 
‘it wamld be Jl.imlet wdth the Hrince left out.’ 
The rej)ly slujws the man in all the rugged 
simplicity of las grand nature : ‘ f ajipreciate 
fully all the honour Mrs Lincoln would do me ; 
but time IS precious ; and really, Mr i’l’e.sident, i 
1 have bad enough of the show busine.ss ’’ 

Hut the ‘.show business’ w.i.s only beginning; 
and no sooner wais tlie war at an end, than, 
honour-s fell thick and fast on the hero of the 
long .struggle. Office, wealth, and pow'er were all 
w'lthm liis grasp, and at the nation’s call he took 
them np, and right wisely did he use them. 
Twice be served m the liighe.st and proiide.st ollice 
an American citizen tan hold ; and at tlie cxjiira- 
tion of his second term of efhcc in IHVCI, he set 
out on a long-desired trip round the world. How 
he w'as received with nioi,"‘ than kingly honour 
the w’lde-world over, i.s witliiu the memory of 
all. His entry to a city was the signal for a hurst 
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of entliuf.ia‘^tie W(*lcome, and ever} \\ licro lie was 
frted ti) tlio utmost of the people’s power. On 
ev’ory haiul lie was met 1 ’’ tlu* call for speeches, 
and speech-making lie r! 0 .‘ou<.;hly detosteil ; yt 
the few c‘ley.r, concise sentences, bristling with 
.shrewd < union-sense, and overflowinf? Mith 
ynuane feeliii", to which.he confined his remarks, 
nill long be reirn'inbered b> those who lieaid 
them 

‘Althongh a soldier by edmation and profes- 
sion,’ he told the citizens of London, ‘1 have 
never felt anv sort of fondues.’^ for war, ami I 
ha\o neiei advocated it ( \eept us a means of 
]iea('('>i And fh'iiici' Ihsmaivk he made 

a soriien liat similar leniaik ‘I never went into 
the army without legiet, and nc \er letind w ith- 
outpleasme !’ 

^ Through Knrope, and home hy India, Siam, 
I’liina, .Old .Japan, went the Geneial and his 
pari}, welcomed and l<'led eYenwht.%‘. The long 
Lour <Miiie lo an end at San Tramusco, fui 
SeptemlKi go, 1M70, and the joiviney thence to 
the Ka-'tern States WM-, om* long Inumplial 
progre-s I’heCieniJ.d took np his residence in 
New \«nk, and though an ahortne altemjit was 
made to secure his I'lluru (or a Iliad time to the 
White House m LSHO, In took little or no fuitlui 
share of jnihln life Ills loltniie he lnV(^sled in 
a Im-nics-, m wlieh his son was luilmr amIIi .i 
man named Ward, and in llte downl.ill ot this 
(■oneern, tin* (leueial lo-t his all. With unllindi- 
mg eouiige, he* laced the silualion, (on^cious 
thonvh he* wa'^ o( tlie humatum ol that diead 
eame*!* HI the ihioat (hat in (lie eml jume-d 
too siiong (or liiiii i\luga/nies w’eie willing to 
]>ay laigf* piu'cs lor ai tides from liis pdi, .ind 
pul)li*-h"r' eager to i ne las aut(»!-iograph\. So, 
with ii lu.ivo heart, tlie Geuitial set hnnscll to 
tight hi-. 1.1 t hatth*. 

’J'lu ne“w ot hi-, (einhh* po^ltion soon hce aine 
known, ami a puhlic snlceriiition w.i*- pro- 
po-ed, that W’oiild eiuickly have restored tii.int 
to more than las (oiTiiei* we-alth ; hut he* W'oulel 
have none of it ( ’oiigres-^, gre*.itly to his delrght, 
plai ed hail on the loLireJ lisi eit the army. ‘Tliov 
JifiM* liiou'ght us bai k our old comniander,’ said 
Mrs (Jrant when .she hiaird the- news Hut it 
Wii-e not for long. On the gJhl of 'inly the 

h.itth* eame- to aii end, and ‘ riwoiiditiolial 
Surrender (trauf gene in at last to the gieat 
conejiuu'or ot all. 
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T.MAta.M*'. a jiian ]iayaig forty thousand pounds 
into the J'ank ot England, and learning to- 
nioi'i'ow that that stupe udons Jauiue'ial concern 
•had stoppeil ])a}nie*ut' Imagine Lady (tiara 
Yore dc Yero discovering her wonderful parmc, 
with its Eurojiean renown, to he paste ’ Imagine 
the fee*lings e)l ’riiomas Gurlyle when the care- 
le‘s.sness of .Tolai Stuart idill destioyed the labour 
of ycar.s ! Imagino* ]'oor Euclid’s st.ate of mind 
when Ills wife burnt hi.s hooks! In short, 
imagine', each of you* the greatest cakimity you 
can think of, and you will have some faint 


notion of the feelings of the ciuartct i|^ Mr 
tJarver’.s ollicc at Mr Rates’.s disconcerting dis- 
covery. 

For a fe'W" minutes, silence reigned supreme, 
ami then Edg.ar commenced to wdiistle. It W'as 
not a partie-uLuly cheerful air, but it bufficed to 
mouse the- otlicr.s troin their stupefaction. 

‘If T h.iel not h(‘eii an iiitatuated old idiot,’ 
b.a(l Mr (’.irvi-r, liialmg the- unfortunate volume 
ot romam e witli nnm-ce'.ssary violence aiToss the 
room, ‘I should have foreseen this;’ and mnr- 
muriug bometliing .about strait-wuistcoats and the 
thick-headed m-s-, of buciety in ge-m-nd, he; lapsed 
into gleeomy sih-m-e. 

Mr Ikites regal deel Tas (.hief ai naltl (li.s- 
.ipproval. Such .ai ehullitnui of leelaig hy no 
me-ana accordeel with hi.s views of piede^sional 
etiijuette ; beside.-., ho had a feeling that las dis- 
(overy Inid not been tieated ai a proper and 
-busiue.s.s-like manner. ‘Hem'’ .said that gentle- 
man, (le'arnig his tliro.-it genii}’’ — ‘ hem ' If I 
nuy be allolied to make a remark - ajiologi.sing 
to \ on, sir’ — Mrlkine-r nodded w'ltli daik ni(*an- 
ing'-‘aml taking upon myself to make a bugges- 
tiou ' might it not he possible that wlieiv the 
money i.*', a will in.iy be’ conceJed also''''’ 

The paity ceased to coiiteiuplate spin'e, and a 
r.iy of hope quiieied on the gloomy hon/eiu for 
a moim*nt. Mi Carver, howi-vei, eyed liis elerk 
with an air of indign.ition lilemleil with icsigned 
.'.oiTow . ‘ 1 buppc'sej r.ak*'-, every man has moments 
of incijm-iit lusauit},’ he said in accents of the 
most bcutlang s.arca.'-m ‘Vmi, 1 pe-'rieive-, are 
only moit.il. 1 should he .sojry to imagim* you 
to liaie arrived at the W’orst .stage; hut 1 may 
Ik- allow i*l 1, I think, to pumt out to you one 
little fact Ho you ioi* one- moment .supjio-e tliiit 
a man who is idiot enough to bury las tieasnro 
in this niauuer, has cnougli sense remaining to 
make a will?’ and Mr Caiwer looked at his 
.^ubordlnate w'ltli tlie- air of a man who has 
made Ills great point and e;oufoundeel bus .adver- 
bary. 

‘T do not agree with you, sir,’ retorted Bates 
naldlv. ‘A gentleman wdio has hrtans e'liough 
to eariy out such a .‘^-olu nie a*- thiR, was not likely 
Ic) ten-got a vital p.'iit. You are ge‘uerally .‘'Iiajp 
enough to .M*e a i»oiut like this. Wli-it with 
loinauces and g.xiut-.s of iuavl)k'.«, hem! and siie-li 
cjther Irnolities, business see*ins epiito forgi)tle*u ’’ 

It was e-uriou-3 to note w'ith ■what e-agerncbS 
the parties most interested hung upon the cleik’e 
w'ordp. 

‘B.itcs, Bateb ' T never thought it w^ould come 
to this,’ leturiied the pseudo-] u.stice, bhaking his 
he.id in more sorrtuv tliau unge-i* ‘A lu.in f-till 
in the prune of lile and to talk like- thus ' Boor 
fellow', ])oor fellow ! ’ 

‘AVell, sir, you may doubt, .and of course you 
have a right to your own opmieui ; but we shall 
see.’ 

‘See, Bates! how can w'o sec’’ exrlaimeel the 
law'vor. ‘Is m*t thib Irc-abure- buried u])oii Mis.s 
AVakctield’.s property, and are we likely to get 
ail order to se-arch tli.-it property? — O ye.s, of 
toiirise’- returning to the barcastic mode — ‘ Mis.s 
AVake-fielil is so gentle, so amiable, so sAvetil, 
and uiibubpeeting ! — Bates, I am asliameel of 
you ! ’ 

The Huiiorturbahle Bates shrugged hi.s shoul- 
ders blightly and rebuined liis writing. So far as 
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he was cniu’orjK'd, the matter was done with ; but 
])e Iviiew the ch.iracter of liis superior sufficiently 
to know that tlie words he had said would take 
root, for, Roolli to sav, Mr Carver laid consider^ 
able weight upon his junior’s acumen, though, 
hctsvccn tlie twain, such an idea was tacitly 
7':norod 

Dunui^ the above inlerestiu<» duologue, kli 
Slnnui had been eyeing tin' antagonists with a 
snide of placid amusement. That wily gentleman 
was rather taken with Bates’s argument. ‘ Seems 
to me,’ he said, ‘the advantage is not all on 
one side. The honoured mist less of Ea',(woo<l, 
the lady uhom our friend ’—pointing to Mr 
C’arvcr — ‘has spoken of in such eulogistie terms, 
is no better on than we an* Klie has the pio- 
perty where the money is concealed, and, as iat 
as we know now, it Ix'longs to her. Any move- 
ment on our fai(le will be sufht'ieiit to arou" * 
her suspicions. Providing the money is found, 
ns I have hefoie said, as far as ue, know, it 
belongs to her. It is scan ely worllf while going 
to the trouble and expense of unearthing thi'. 
woaltli lor her So tar, she has the bulge on 
us On tin* other hand, ue know where the 
money is. Slie do^s nc.t, and there ive have 
the bulge on liet ’ 

‘And uhat is your proposition''" Mr ('arvir 
in<'[uired. 

‘Arbitration,’ replied the American. ‘There 
is only one thin-g to do, and that is compruiui'e 
Kvon supposing our friends only get hall, surely 
that j.s better tlian nothing. It’s the ea-^ie-t 
thing in the woild All xou have to do is to 
h!\y to the lady: “Miss Wakefield, Mr Morion 
Jeit you his money. You canuot find t?io inone\ 
Mis Seaton knows where it is. 'J'lu* money, Me 
admit, is yours, though in justlee it should 
h( long to her, Tn a Mold, my dear ]ad\, 
divide;”’ and Mr Slimm leant back in his ehair 
whntling a little air from 7Vi)iccss I(/(r, as it flie 
whole thing was settled to the satislaetion ot 
all parties. 

Mr Ciirver looked at him as u connoisseur 
eyes a had copy of an old master. ‘Idr Sliiuin, 
I presume you linve never seen the lady '{ ’ 

Mr Slimm shook his head, 

‘I thought not,’ coriLimud Mr Carvir ‘You 
have been all over tlie world, and in the course 
of your raiiiliTes 1 presume you liave seen the 
Sphinx “i — Very good. Noiv, I do not suppose 
it ever struck you as a good idea to interview 
that curiosity, or to sit duxvn before its stony 
charms with a view to learning its past history 
and the date of its birth. — No? The idea is 
too absurd ; but I may venture to say, without 
exeeeding the bounds of profcrsional caution, that 
you are just as likely to get any dis])lay oi 
emotion from Miss Wakefield- -and indeed, the 
wonderful stone is much the more pleasant 
object ’ 

‘But she Js not so very awful, Mr Carver,’ 
Eleanor interposed. 

‘My dear, I know she is not endowed with 
venomous fangs, though she has the wisdom of 
till-* serpent. 1 am prepared to do anything for 
yt'U in any shape or lorin, but I do draw the 
line at "Miss Wakefield. As regards interviewing 
her upon sudi a subject, I must respectfully but 
firmly deoluic.’ 

‘Surely you don’t object to such a course being 


taken?’ Edgar a-^ked eagerly. ‘There is no paiti- 
cnlar harm in it.’ 

‘On the contrary, I/liiiik it is the right course 
to adopt ; but I do not ]n’opose to be the victim,’ 
said Mr Carver drily. ‘ If any one ki this select 
company has some evil to atone for, and Mniuts 
a pecidiarlv torturing iienaiice, let him inidei- 
take tin* tai-k.’ 

Felix looked at Mr Bates ; Fdgar looked at his 
wife, and each ivaited pohb ly and eonsid(*rately 
lor the others to S]>eak. It is not often ono nic<‘ts 
such pure di^reg.ivd ot sell in this grasping world. 
'However, the task must be done; and ai j\li 
Carver disclaimed it, and Ik^es ifad no ifitere-t 
in the affair, moreover, Eh'aiior not being ex- 
jieefed to volunteer, maiMfe "v fl-e work kiv 
before the American, J ' i-. ■ ' 1'. 1 ' ’ 

The American, liki . ; ih ' ('.:r:"!', was prij 
pared to fling IiiiUielf into the gulf. With ihai- 
acteristie an«jf national mode, sty, lie merely we '1 
Willing lo yield the van of battle; but tin* li'-li- 
cacy of the others left him no allerualiv Jh 
vohinb'cred to go 

‘1 am a man of ft m xcord*-,’ he s-ml, ‘and J 
gne*^s 1 am about calculated to fill tlie xaeaU'W. 
f am alone in the ivotJd, and if I fad to ivtuin, ' 
there Mill be no dear one to mourn the los I 
I have one little favour to ask before ] go, j 
and that i.s, in ca"-!* the worst Jn]»]) tks, fo .-]),ire 
me an i'pit.aph. Yon Mill fhiiik nf nn* smuh'- 
fitiK's ; and wlnn xon sit ronii'l xour winter 
firesides and the wind is iiowhng in the naked 

tleos’ TTelv lie waxed hi'-) li.indj depici.it- 

ingly towwils the comi>ui\, as if ]>rayin'' them 
to sjiare his emotions. 

Mr Car\ei‘’s ex’es tw inkled at tin- tir.vh* ‘ Wi 11, 
that ia settled then,’ he s.nd. ‘d’lie .sooner >oii 
go the better Shall we i-av to-niurrow’ ?- Veiy 
good. The uddre.'S is .‘11 Cedar Jload, Thuiiji- 
stead ’ 

‘It w well,’ said the \ictini to filcnddilp. 
‘Before I quit you once and for evei, 1 dior.ld 
like to Invak the bre.-d -f 'oxiP ' ome more ; 
for the List time, 1 h . ' I I ,o look ujion 
till* wine xvhen it is ted. To dro]) tlie langua"-ij 
of metaphor, T invite 3 on all to luneli xvjth me 
at the llolboi it.’ 

It xvas left, then, in Mr Slmirn’s liauds fo 
consuminalc xvhat lie denominated aa ‘working 
the oracle ’ 

‘What do yon thud: of my dre.am, now'^’ 
Eleanor asked her husband as they M'alked'hoim* 
together. 

‘ Vour “Argosy xvith golden suiks?’” queried 
Edgar. ‘Well, 1 am beginning to think it nniy 
come into port alter all.’ 

fjik(* the ‘ei'iidemncd man’ of thc^ienny-a-liner, 
Mr Slimm pai-’scd a good night, and the thoiiglit 
of the task he had undertaken did not Jeter bun 
from making a hearty and substantial breakfast. 
Without ao much aa a tremor, he ordered a cah„ 
and sped away northwards on hi.'? diplomatic 
Cl rand. 

Cedar Road may, without any great .striUh of 
imagination, he termed dingy. It is not the 
(hngine.ss of the typical Bondon atri'et, hnt a 
jaunty kind of grimincss, a gr]iiiim;.ss whieli 
knows itself to be grimy,^but sxva^gers, wjtli a 
pretension of spick-and-aptui cleanlines.s ; a sort 
of place tvlucli makes one think of that cheap li 
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pentility which wears j^auily apparel and unclean 
linen, or no linen at all. I may bettor explain 
iny meaning by saying tllkit the majority ol the 
houses were black with sn.iAve, and yet, singuhirly 
enough, the facings of ligiit stone at the corncis 
had preserv ^ tlieir natural colour, and each liouse 
M'^as adorned by a veranda painted a btaring green, 
wliioli stood out in ghast].y contrast to the fog- 
ftt.'fined fronts. Jilvory bouse had a little grass 
plot— called, by a stretcli of oouiiesy, the lawn — 
froTiling it. It was presuiiie<lly of gras>, becausi 
it w.i^ vegelatiou of some kind, but about as nmcb 
liki* tlie genuine article as London milk re.‘»cnibh‘s 
tile onginal Ijftteal fluid. In the centre of (‘u* li 
‘ lawur was an ova^ flow'er-bcd, tenanted by .^oiiie 
liardy annuals, bearing infinitesimal blooms of a 
neutivil tint. Each house was apni’oached hy a 
i gflt of .steps ridrig from the road, A\hicli gentle 
iftceiit Ker\td to keep tbe jjjying ga/e- f>t the 
vulg.ir from peering too do.sdy iiiti* tlu^ giuiteel 
bedn.sion of tJie <ljntng-rooni,s Lvery house wa^ 
the counter] >iut ol its neighbour, each huMiig tin- 
bume b!id-c(.loui(Ml curtains and w ire-ldindb on the 
ground-llooi , the .same diea}» miudius at tin* 
di .iwing-ronm window'-, and thc> same di.iwn 
hhnds, surmountecl ivitli brass rod-., to the l)cd- 
roums. A c.ui.iry likewise hung in a p.iinted cage* 
ill everv dr.iwiug-rooni window ; No. 34 boasting 
in addition a slugnant-looking a<|u,iiium, contain- 
ing tbrc'e tor])id goldti.'-li in extremely duty 
water 

Altor lime pi'.il-. of (lu‘ bell, eacdi outrivalling 
its pi( decc'.'-or 111 x’olunie, w’liidi is not saving 
much lor till' bell luot.il at No. 31 , Wr Shmm 
w.is amwered Tlmnigli the (i.igile door he h el 
distiivtly lieaid the .-ouud.s of revelry witbin, 
.md a(‘([Uired Ibe mformaliou tli.it some m\ tu 
Aldrsi was ‘(idyiii'i,’ and tluTcfore ’Tilda mud 
tr.iusform luis. II lor the nonee into the* blave 
of tl'e bill. Lv tlie petulant <'xprc">sion on 
"rild.i’s f.ii'e, tlie crraml W'as not p.irticuLirly 
})]iMN'tnt to 111 r. 

In aiLswii to hi.s»qu<'ry, the nusantliiojuc 
’ 1 'ilda xouih.sateil the niiormation that ^li--- 
W.ikeheld was in, adding, that he had better 
come tliLs xvay ; xdie h siren .•-uniimms lie lost 
no tune m obi^ying, and was thus intro- 
duced into the boclusion of jVIj.ss WakelieldV 
chambor. Impiiring Ins n.'ime x\itb a snap, and 
b.'ivnig obUmed tlie dc'-ired information, tbe 
bewiti lung ’Tilda disap])eared, and apparentlv' 
ap])eafi‘d to be hinging .some sort ol ditly in 
a crc'sceiido voice at tie* foot of tbe stairs; the 
laet ol the case being that JMisa Wakefuld w.is 
bummoned rud rorc , her p.irt of tlie eoiuer.sa- 
tion being inaudible, and tbe voice of the cliaruuM 
being peilislly didinct to the visitor, the song 
ruirung bomc^hiiig after this fubhion : ‘jVli'.'s 
Wakelield’- urn, um, ‘wanted, mum’ — um, um 
‘A man, please um, nm, iim. ‘ E.ither’ bill’ 
(very distinctly)— um. ‘No; he is not a gentle- 
pian’ — um, um, um —‘All i ight, miss,’ And then 
she reappeared w'llh the inlormation that Mib.s 
"yTakefichl would be dowui at once. 

The .sp.icc of time mentioned liaving resolved 
itself into a quarter of an hour, Mr Slimm was 
enabled to complete liis plan of campaign, not 
that he anticipated .my resistance '--in w^hich 
deduction he* was decidedly wrong— but because 
he thought it best to lie ([inte lU’c'p.arcd wdth his 
story, and in a position to receive the enemy in 


good and compact order. By the time he had 
done this, and bikeii a mental inveiitoi’y ot all 
the furniture in the room — not a viohuit effort 
of menioiy — the door opened, and Mis.s Wakefield 
entered. 


A FEW WOltns ON SAL:\rON ANOLfNO, 

Salmov anglers as a class ai’e shrewd and ob- 
servant; many of them an* men of education ; not 
a few are men of distinction m literature, science, 
and art ; and ccrbiinlv few follow the business 
of tbeir lives witli such an aidcut /eal, w'atching 
and c-ah-ulaliug all the i liauce.s ol siuccis; yet, 

I strangely enough, the atighuvs of tn-day know 
j little more than w'as kiiowu) giuicT.itions ago as 
j to the habits of tlu^ fish, and how or wdieii they 
I are nmst likely to succeed in capturing thc-m. 
j It 1.S a-iorted lli.'it the .salmon fly is esscnti.ally 
; the same lure a.s w'as usc'd two (amturies .ig(. ; 
! and cle-ipito the groat increase of anglers and the 
! ri*ady rew'arcl* that awaits any iniproviement that 
I an inventor might ]iruduc(’, no lure has bei-n 
; devi'.ed .it .ill lapial to tlie so-calh-d ily ; for, be 
1 it rcuni'inbered, tlu*re is no consensus ol opinion 
j among.st anglers U'. to wdiat this lure appears to 
1 be, to Ibc* eye of llie salmtw All are agreed 
' that it ro.sembh's no living lU'^ect, though some 
hold that it mn^t bi‘ taken lor an insect, from 
the ojiening and shutting of the wings cau-.ed by 
the ])lay of the rod ; olhc'i’.s argue* th<at its apiie.ir- 
.mce IS th.it of the shrimp as it move's m the 
water, while some m.iiutain that it i.s an immis- 
i tak.xble minnow in .appeal. nice', and particularly 
j in iti movemc'nts. Against the minnow theory 
' it Is said Why do not s.ilmoii jirefor the natural 
or the artifii'.i.d niuiiiow*, the latter of w'hicli even, 
IS .so luiu h more like' the real fish?’ To this it 
is .argued that the moticm of th(> Ily i.s much more 
rniniiow-liku than citln'i* of these luie.s, while 
the wings .arc' clctsely held m minnow'-like 
.shajie in the lie.ivv cm rents wIk'I'c salmon are 
caniiiiionly found, h i tin* rod be jilayed as it may. 
In .some rivei-s, lew* .salmon I'.an be induced to 
take* any lure*, .md in many rivers the* majority 
of those fi^h nevcT use to a llv ; biit wo doubt 
it .any man yc-t knows tbe caii'.e tluaeof. 

On tin* oilier li.ind, thei'c are fn*((uent examjde.s 
ol salmon rising luoit di-lerminc-dly sev'erai tmn .s 
111 rapid sucee.ssion, .and each time giving .i tug 
at the* fly ; .and there are cases, as vve^ know jier- 
soii.illy, 111 winch both Hy and worm liouk-, h.xve 
been .struck into tlu' iish’.s moutli, the line broken, 
and the s.ame fish canglit by the .'-.inie angler a 
few minutes later with a simil.ir lure, and 
brought to bank with the two severed liooks in 
its mouth. Such .in exaiujile .shovv.s that .''ome 
.salmon Iced greedily at linu'.c. U also .seems to 
disiirove another thc'ory advanced by many men — 
namel}", that salmon feed so rarely in frcdi watens, 
that it is only an idle freak wlu'ii they ri^-o to a 
glittering moving lure. Whether there are dif- 
ferent breeds of salmon in our British rivers, 
we do not know ; hut certixinly there are decided 
variations, some being ni.irkedly .short and deep 
compared with othcT.s, and some reddening and 
becoming more spotted in fresh water ; but 
wbetlier some kinds of fisli are more ‘taking*’ 
tlian otliens, we know nothing. 

Salmon flies m*e mucli more carefully and 
artibtic'ally ‘ dressed ’ now than they were in 
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former tiinc^ Tiie .nriJ the ^rayest of 

birtf.-i are liiuited down to Mijjjily fcjathers for this 
purpose- -j;old and silver pheasants, the bustards 
and jungle-cocks of India, tlie ostrich of Africa, 
the wood-ducks of North America, the j^reat 
ouL and liawks of equatorial and arctic ^'j^iou", 
]ieacocke, f,niinea-fowL, chauticleeia and drakes 
of tlic poultry-yard, and above all tuikeys, 
brown, gray, and white, often carefully bred ti» 
colour for this particular purpose —.ill are made 
subservient to llio salmon anglcr’.s tliiist for fine 
feathers. The cost of ma1.('rials sisons of .small 
account, two or three guineas being Irequimtly 
given for a fine .skin ot the golden phea-ant. 

Hooks, though liner iii.idc and of betti-r stool, 
are not very dilfereiit in shape from those lu ii.se 
pome two tlionsand year.', .igo, as may be wen lu 
tbo.se got from roiiq)('ii, now in the miisoum at 
Naples, But in variety of fine le.itber", in .silks 
and wools of Avoiidrous dies, in gold and silvei 
tinsels, and in tlic gre.it manipulating skill now 
devoted to tlic prodiution of Kaluini flies, there 
must Lave been advances. jVlany of these Inie.s 
are jewel-like enough to be worn us b<»nnet and 
dre.ss ornament's bv ladioi of fashion ; .and looking 
into a well-.stocked angling book, om* caiinut but 
eonclude tli.it any salmon knowing a good thing 
I'oiild not fail to jump at some of flu* dn//ling 
lieauties got up for tlie dehctatiou ot its kind 
Certainly m.any anglers, doting ovir tlieir favoni- 
ites, f<‘el that if they were sahiion, this or tb.it 
‘giamd fly’ would be irresi'-tibh'. We have lie.aid 
an old entbuai.ist assort, as bo hunicd into a 
favoui'ite pool, that be li.ad on ‘a hook this morn- 
ing that a fisli cuiina lie below’ And jet tlu' 
fastidiousnos,s of tlie fish so(.mis to keep pace witli 
the advances of the anglei's ait and kiionli'dge 
Salmon see more hooks and lim ami jin'Mlily 
get to know them better ; and so all the li in- 
rods, reels, lim-s, and liin-s <lo not iii'iire even 
tlie raising of a salmon, be the day .and the liver 
never so promising and tlu- .angler charining never 
so wisely. 

To ,111 outsider, it inii'.t often be a huge |ok(‘ 
to .>^00 a ]).iify of salmon angli-rs niounted cap- i-])ie 
with .siK h .1 wealth of hdiing piarapbtrn.ilia - 
.silvi r-mouult'd rods and leeh, du-h of Aast 
<limensioiis, Avatci’iiroot coats, wading boiits and 
‘ breeks,’ luuclieun-bags and l.inding-ncts equ.illv 
capaciouri, and great te]e>copic-mountcd gaffs of 
glittering .steel and bra'-s, 1- ri ii 1..1 L b, -kbi.' 
enough to gi.ipple a seal— 111, arc 1- wi iIi -i 

witli their gill]e.s in the morning ; and marching 
back again at night AMtbout luiving turned a scale 
on a salmon’s back, tliougli the fisli were tumbling 
about the pools like porpoi,-,(-s, and bo plentiful, 
Unit had Donald only thrown m the big g.iff, he 
could hardly have buh-d to hook a thumper in 
hauling it back again. 

Many .anglers are prone to speak with confi- 
dence as to Avhat conditions of water and we.itln-v 
an- favourable for salmon rising, and aaIkiI sorts 
of flie.s .arc most suitable for these v.arynig con- 
ditions ; but experienced anglers, are least likely 
to speak wutb assurance on such points. It is 
aimismg enfingh to liear with what j)crce]ttiou,s 
fi-sli are (i-edited as to corning Ui.ange.s of w'e.itlier, 
and the like ; and one is apt to wonder how tlie> 
in the iivcr kmnv so much more of the outer 
atmo.'pbere, and ‘what fools lhe.se mortils he’ who 
live in it and can tell bo little. There are points 


on which tlu'ri* is some agreement ; hut if laid 
down as rules, it must be sbited that the.se have .so 
many exi-eptions, ihatlit is about us difficult for 
the aver.age man to draw' reliable conclusions from 
them as from ‘the weather-glass.’ aS-ilinon rise 
best to the fly wdieii tliere is a little colour in the 
wak-r ; when skies are clouded ; wdien tlie air is 
cle.ar lather than muggy ; w'lieii weather i.s’cold 
rather than w.arm ; in a falling ratlier tb.in" a 
rising riv<-r ; Ailierc waters flow sharply ; and in 
I oniparatively .shallow- pools or p.irts lliereof, 
rather than m deep water. When to this it is 
added that the moie (olouied or tlu- rou-Au'r the 
water ,aud the larger tlu- river, tiie laigur and 
briglitcr the fly that should be used, most of 
w'liat IS really known is Hummed up, h-.aving 
a wide field for furtlu-i- invcstig.ition, a fu 1(1 
that hai boen long and all but fnntle-..sly <-uh.i- 
vated. 

At lime., -fur davs together, not a sabu' ' can 
be induced to rise, aiiotliL-r d.iv comes in wliicb 
‘'idmon are got ‘all along the line an I not an 
angler can n.s--ign anv reli.ible u.ison li)r this 
(hange, (bough iiianv of them may ju’ofc'Ns to do 
so. Anghis nia\ fidi a silmoii jiool for liour.s 
w'lthout getting a iise, jet at '-ome other luuu, 
'•everal s.ilnion m.iv ]»e (.luglit; hut whctlu-r 
tlu- cause lies m the slate ot liu- atmosplici-e, 
the light, or tlu- moving ot fish m the ])ool, 
.ill the lombined wimIoiu C)f airier, i. luiuAit 
but fiHtlishuc.ss there .iiu-iil Ag.uu, a s'Jmiui 
may be got liy a b-.-.s .skillt-d aiigh r h luug 
imuiediak ly behind a redoubt.ible lisbermiiii ; 
but wlu-ther it was llu- ]taituular b-ok ih.it 
c, aught the ( ve of the fi-h, its naiticiilu imwc- 
nu-iit at the momenf, the acculental jiioMmity 
of tlie fisli, or all tlu-si* k-rniit.ition.s comljiiu-d, 
wh.it man i.rn tell ' It .seems cerl. un lli.it 
salmon often lolhov a hook or w'-ilcli q, inan 
then ‘he’ W'lthout rising to it; and uii.h>ul-t- 
edlj’ at limes tlu-ir decision ‘to fight oi Ihe’ is 
determined by the motion of llu* biie ,iL llie 
ciiticul iiumu*nt AngleiV ofk-n oli’.irve th.it 
then- hook is unhli-nly .si ized when fhe luotinu 
of the, rod w’.is slopjied, or wlien, .-ifter h,ui-_nug 
still for a fi-w .seconds, it w'tis niova-d ’Du- lly 
i.s freipienflj' t.iki'ii wlu-ii it sink-, ih-i-plj' from 
a shuk line; sonielniu*', when in the m t of 
.sinking, and sonu-tiiiu--. when il is bi-mg r;U'<‘d 
slowly, as by the winding uf tlu* reel; and at 
other time.s wh(*n tlu- angh*r, stumbling over 
rough stones, ac< uleut.dly jc-rks .about bis*book. 
A salnioii Ircqiu-ntly i iislu-s to the siirl.-u e afk-r 
a fly th.it IS being quickly drawn up for a 
fresli cast, aiul otlu-r.s take a fly w'lu-n being 
dragged slowlj' up stream by the an-gh-r w.dk- 
ing along the bank. Some s.ilmou take the 
fly with a gi.-uul iiish. We have, H-eii a large 
fish dash half-vvaj across a pool, with its ilor.s.d 
cutting the water lor sev'cral j'ards ere it .si-i/ed 
the swift retieating 11 jo t)ther.s take it .slowlj^, a.s 
bj' suction. g 

Anglei-s are untiring in the discus.sion of 
morit-3 of their various flie.s — I’araoiis, Sil\^ 
Doctoi-H, Sweeps, J)urbar Ifangers, dock Scotts, 
&c. Yet salmon .are frequently caught by what 
most anglers wamld call very imlikeh flies, alter 
declining to gra])i>le tlie gityest and best. So 
great is this uncertainty, that many anglers 
mamtaiii it is of little Consequence what the 
fly v:j, if it IB only well presc-nted to a Palmon 
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wlion in a risinj^ niood. Salmon liavo been 
rani^ht in all kinds o! vv^^atlior— in calm and m 
tliniidurstoim ; in rain amltni biilliant yunshmc ; 
under white and und< r bl.ick clouds ; with w inds 
blowing' Ironfall points ol the comp.ass — tliough 
south and t bociu best ; even at times in sharp 
frosty mornin^ry. They Iwive been often cau|j:ht 
A\ith’ small hooks in tnibitl vaUis, and \jce 
versa. AW; have seen a twcnty-])<»undor lise to 
a number tv o trout lly so small that one might 
suppose such a nnte could novel be tasted in 
such a moutli, and yet tlie Falimm rose to it 
like a purpoi-’e, though in a very small ery.slal- 
< lear i*via‘ ami under a da/./ling noonday siin. 
As to the jilay ol the rod in salmon angling, 
fi-li are taken under all lash ions— last and slow, 
shoiJi or long lilting; while some auccessliil 
li Jicriueii trust more to the eiirrent making the 
])lay, and inoie their lods very slightly. AVe 
liavi.* sei'n .in angler kill two large ^almun and 
lose a tin id in (puck siiecession hv standing in 
one spot and holding his lod <|Uite still. Om* 
piece of idialde good advice we can give to 
thos(‘ who ha\(‘ not already learned it Though 
an .uigler in a general w.iy ean loim a notion 
a- to what ale tin' likely i>aitj ot a liver, it 
Is only hv ri'pented ohservatioiis that some ot 
tin ])eU Mils' art' found out; and as theie .are 
fa\ouiite Mies’ oeiiipied all the a ear round, and 
' year a(ti r yi-ir, hy tin linest iner-tiout, fea- 
trout, and salmon, it is bisi to observe where 
' the aiy.'ie'i's who liiNe long Ck (punted a liver, 
ti-h nio-t. jifisiitt nlly, U' theie the lush will 
I rcrtainly be found. 

i Salmon anglers - unlike trout aiigleiv — should 
luaki' lew' e.ist , should ( ast tin' line lightly, 
])1. lying the lly (juu-tlv and ]ier.-isb'ntly ov(r the 
I lies't ]».irts ol tin' ])ools oiilv, .uid not wasting 
I tinieoetr nnknow’u w .Ut r Nothing so ecitainly 
j (Iniunuslies ins chance,^ ol a Mue,’ as leiklessly 
I wading where he m,l^ be .set'll by the liMi, or 
c.i'ting his lull' b.^avilv, and lilting it often and 
liurnedlv. 
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1! V T 'J' H I! 1 E 

IMioi^i.ssoii Sur.Liio.v, .it the grt'at show of the 
Jlritisli Ikiu'y Farmer.s’ Assoi lalnm, tiled to t'orn- 
lort some ol those jiresent hy telling them that 
there wa- a gieut future for d.ury-lannmg in 
till'. e(t^iutry Whilst corn-growing was doomed 
in Fnglaml, the eonsumption ot fresh milk wa- 
ineii'a'ing— it had trebled in liondon w'llhin the 
hut twenty yeaiv. iJoth eheese and butter 
ought to be ( oiisiinie'd in iniicli greater rpiantitie-., 
for there w.i-* no arth le of fo<).( .so clieaji as 
<'h('('3(’. He had no objection to bntterine ; only, 
let 10 b'* .-old i-’ipucli. 

At the annual moetiiig of the .same .society, 
])rosi<l('d over bv Lord A^ernoii, tkinon Ihigot 
introduced the subjec.t of luitLeniie, the extended 
lise and manufaeinn' of whiidi is alrcjudy prcs.sing 
In^ily on tlii' dairy-farmer. Jle said lie did 
not want to slop the .sale of ImUcriiie ; but lie 
wanted tlni law so altered, that persons should 
be iiinirusoned, instead of being fined, for selling 
butterine as bultiw. ^lle gave a bit of personal 
('vperienre. lie said lie had di.sgni.sed some of 
the Duhlin Auryinaid^ and sent tlnmi to pur- 
chase butter in eight shojis. In every ease, a 
receipt w'as given to the cllect that the butter 


was puu* ; but on being analysed, it wa.s fecund 
tliiit there was not a particle of butter in any 
ol the .samjdes. On(' of tho.se tradesmen had bei'u 
lined file tunes lor si'lhng bntterine as butter! 
A iiKjtiun which he moved w'as carried — ‘'I'hat 
the Council be reipiested to t.vke into considera- 
tion the be.st means of ]nMhibiting the .sale of 
butterine as butter, and Lh.it they immediately 
take such stejis as were de^irabh' ’ 

Lord Veriiou added his te-jlimony as to the 
imiairness ol lebuling buttoime lor butter and 
.selling it at oiie-and-sivpem e a pound, lie had 
.seen enormous (pi.iutitirs ot butbuim^ in Puns, 
but there it W’as sold a-, sucli. About, a month 
]trevionsly, lie h.ad lieen* asked by a man to 
turn his (lairy-larni into a butteiine factory, by 
whii’li lie hoped to make ten thousand pouiid.s 
a yi'cir. 

ILidei the title of ‘Sham Lutler,’ in 

('hanibcn's Jouiual lor ]\Iav 15, IH.SO, the dis- 
covery and in.inulael.ure of butterine w'ere briefly 
lelateJ All •iiigmi ions I'h'eiichman, M. IMege, 

ji.iteuted a process bv w'hich beel-snet (..in be 
eon verted into butterine, iiiid since then the 
manulaeture has .spiead till wo have factoiies 
at work in Nraiice, Liigl.ind, l^olland, (iennany, 
and Aniiiica. in a Pa-poFt laid before the 
Home of Coiumon.s, it w'a.s decl.ared that the 
nbitanccs so prodmed were h.umli'ss, and that 
good butb'iini' W'as moi'i* W'liohsonui than bad 
butter. In considering the subject., it mu-t be 
reiueinbcivd tli.it tin le is good and laid Imtteiuic, 
.as well .as good and bad butlei. 

Olco-maig.iriue is the raw mateiial from 
wbidi bntfeiinc IS made. It is piodired m this 
wav: IToni the fr(-.Iily skiughUied eaicasses of 
cutlh' in the ab'ittoir.s of Large towics, the supor- 
ttiiou'- poilions of suet ari' taken to the buttenne 
f.Ktorie-. The finest, cleanest, and sw'eeh'st por- 
tions only aie .selected for making oJeo-niarganrit*. 
'I'liia jirepared oil is largi'ly c\])orted Inmi Aiiie- 
iica to Holland, wheiii c it tomes over to us us 
ImiteriiK' 

A fccuntific pi'riodic.il tleseribe.s the process 
of maiinlacture .is follow.s At the factory, the 
becf-siu't i.s thrown into tanks containing tepid 
w.iter ; and alter standing a .shoit time it i.s w’ashod 
^ .'leate'Mv in e'>ld wabr, and (hsintegrated and 

p.'i.il III.-: *1 -le by p.ishiiig it through a ‘ine.it- 
hasher,’ w'orked by steam, alter w'hich it is foi-Led 
through a fane sieve, it i- then melted by' siir- 
loniuliiig the tanks with w'ater at a tempeiature 
of about one hundied and twenty degree.s Fahren- 
heit. (Ireateare is taken not to exceed this iiouit ; 
otherwise, the fat w’ould begin to decompose and 
acquire a Ihivoiir of billowc After being w'cll 
.stirred, the adipose nieiiibrane sul).si(le.s to the 
hottoiii ol tlie tank, and is si'jiarated under the 
name of ‘.Mrayi,' whikst a clear yellow oil is left 
above, together with a film of white oily sub- 
slanee. Tins film i.- removed by skimm'-ig, and 
the yellow' oil i'. draw n off and allow'ed to solidify. 
The*‘relincd fat,’ as the substance is now termed, 
1 .S then taken to tlu' iiressroom— w liicli i.s kept 
ut a tenqierature of about ninety degrees Fahreu- 
heit— packed in cotton cloths, and placed in gal- 
Viuiisod iron plates in a press. On being sul>jecto(l 
to pre.ssurc*, oil flow's away. The cakes of fitcanno 
wliicli remain are sent to the candlc-niakcrs. 
The oil — which is now' kiiow'ii a"' (■loo-m.iiv.'inne 
is filled into barreis for sale or oxpoit, or d.n .'Liy 
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into Lutteriiic* by addiiif^ to it ten per cent, 
ot milk and cdminijn^ the niixtiire. Tt ia now 
(olonrrd with anmitto auJ rolled with ice, to act 
iL ; salt is added ; the jirocess is finished, and it 
IS i’C'.'kIv for packing. 

Holland has taken the lead in the inaniifaetniv 
of Initteiino ; there are now iorty-live lactones 
in the coniitry, most of which are in Noi'lh 
Ih’ahaut, nhcre the farms are small, and main- 
tain hut one or two cows. As the l.irmera theie 
can only make a small quantity of butter, wlm li 
i'i apt to spoil hefon* it can be collected for nuii-ket, 
tliey readily make contracts with the buLteniic'- 
mukcra. 'I’he factories at Os^ in Holland, alone, 
send an average of one hundred and lilty tons 
per week of oleo-margarine hnCter to Faigland, 
There are also sovei.d hi ms in this country 
engaged in its manulaiduro ; one iirm in i.onduii 
can turn out from ten to twenty tons ]u*r neck. 

Professor ]\la}c‘r in 1H83 made some c'xpori- 
ments as to the digestibility and wholi'snmeiic-Sf, 
of buttcniu* fis coni])ared with clair^ hnltor. Tin* 

( xperinicnls wcic made cm uvo healthy mab 
subjects ; and tlie 0011(11114011 arrived al was, that 
then* IS not much dificrciice between the digc‘ ni- 
hility of huttonne^ and that of dairy luittcu’. 
Aa to eggs or germs existing in butteiine, 
whereby disc'ase may he* sjnead, there is a-^ vot, 
Inppd.v. IV) instance ciii record. A.s f.ir as niuii-j 
q: 1 *1 gc), it stands on veiy nearly the 
same level as butter. 

We Ic'arn that an Act nas pa'^sed, Ajinl 
24, 1884, by the Senate o( New Fork ])roliibitiiig 
the fabrication of any article out of maigaiiiic 
substances, inb'iided to rcjilace hiitUr and rhc(*sc. 
A fine of one hnndred dollars is altacdied to the 
breaking of the Act. In the jh’cliimiiat v inquiiy 
made hv a (’oninnttec, it is stated that twenty 
out of till* thirty sani])ies bought as dairy butter 
were proved to be* hiitternie. Tlie c[uaulit> ol 
Luttenne manuhictured and semt into the .Slate 
of New York nas estimated at folly million 
pounds annually. Tin* ordmarv butt- r, excajit 
the viry best grades, was spoken of as rapidly 
disa])])(Mring from tlv; market. Onc’ wilncss testi- 
fied that sonietlnug between one liundrc-d and (ifty 
and two hundn'd tliou.'and package's ot biitlcrnie, 
of fifty-five pounds each, were bhippcvl at N(>w 
York in 1882; and betw'een two hunclrc*d ami 
two hundred and fifty thousand ])ackage.s in 1883. 
Another ■witness said that the gvos.s receipt^ of 
the genuine butter-trade in New' York an* filly 
per cent, less than wdiut llii'y would bo but lor 
the sale of buttenne as butter. 

Tlie passing of this Act is vhtually a grant- 
ing of protection lor the American dairy in- 
dustry, and gives effect to the voice of so far 
interested partm.s. Jhittcnine has fared much 
better at the hands of s'lentific nmn. Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Sir Frederick J. I’nimwmll, Sir F. Abel, 
Dr James Pell, and otliers, noiici of whom are 
in any "way iiitcre.sted in its manufacture, have 
given a favourable verdict regarding butteiine, 
looking upon it as a boon to the working 
population. Dr James Bell, in a paper read at 
the International Health Exhibition, said that 
Luttenne and olco-marganiie are, in tlie o])inion 
of high autliorities, h'gitimate arlicdc's of eom- 
merte, when hcme.st]3' sold, and if made in a 
cleanly manner Iroin sound fats, as they afford 
the ]>oor a che ap and useful buhstitute for butter, 


especially during the winter mrmths, when good 
butler IS both bcarce an.'l clear. 

Professor Odling, wuio probided at a mi'eting of 
the London Society of Arts, when a paper was 
road by Mr Anton Jurgens, in Deceiliber 1884, on 
this subject, ib of the same opinion. Mr Jurgens 
.said that the total exports from Holland alone, 
ill 1883, amounted to about forty thousand ‘tqns, 
values! at about llnve million pounds sUnding. 
The greatest care was liikcui 111 its manufacture 
to promote clcxanlinc's^ and excellence. No tainted 
lat c*onld possibly he* used • the f-malle-.t poition 
of bad fat would cont.imiiialc* ll,)e whole moss. 
I'he LaiKrt has said lh.it but^enm is hetber and 
che.nper than much of the common hultcu' sold. 
Mr Jurgc‘Us is of the s.ime opinion ; and he also 
.said that, owing to its composition, buttcimv -does 
not become lam id, hut retain*, it* sweetne* - loiig;r 
than butler. 'I'liis was owing t" the abs'iice of 
bulrrin, whv'h gnes the aroma to ire.s)i luitter, ' 
but c'liuscs it soon to become rank. ) 

DrMoutou sa^'*. that the Dutch rmiPuiaeturers . 
hlroii'gl^' dcMre to have tins ])rodm t Jiiipoited ■ 
under it*, own iianu', .md he que'.Lioim wlictlmr a | 
single package is lutioduced under a f.iLe one. I 
Dutch buttc-rine, when made lioin th'* liest 1 
materials, cannot ea*-ily be distinguisbed fi'oni . 
dairy butter ; but wlieii much* from fi.i'l m.iliTnilfl, 
it IS c‘a*ily disccM'iied, and no consamc’i could bo | 
nnpO'.ed updn fiy it, lb* .Stiy.s further, that the | 
l’aigh-.li market m the most paiticuhir oiu' with I 
which tlvv liavci to deal. Denmark i'^ llv only 1 
Euiopc.'ui state where ]).irti<'u1ar regulation.-, are 
in force with legard to llie m.inufail iirc, sale, and , 
import ol butteriiit*. In hhaincc, a bill f.u’ this 
jnirpose has been chaffed , m llie other Kiuopi'an 1 
states, the impoit cd’ margarine and butteiine 1 
.'-eems to be confide r(*d as a public Ijcjou, j 

Time, which tests ,dl tilings, will ab'o test hut- ' 
teriJii'*. Profi*f*or Odling, sjieakiii ' a* a jJiv.si- i 
cuiii, .saj’.s that a clie.i]) and ini'\j)( n-ivc l.it i,s j 
.1 great A\.int with m.iuy young c luldjvn, and | 
that ImttcTine fujiplics this w.uit. We find j 
that butteiine t.iu be sdid at .1 piofit, lor I 
the cliflcn-eiit qu.ilities, at fioni eigUtpcncc* to , 
cnie-aiicl-lourpencc* per pound. Ydu n, as w e lla^ (^ 
already .seen, it is made from >'ood niaterials, it is : 
wlicilesoine and noiu 1 , slung ; .uid considoniig tbe ' 
demands of our va*t jcopulation in tins lespcc^t 
— our imjiorts of luiltiT and butterim* last >ear 
.s’o- ”nt;iig iv \aluc to iw'olve and a half iiiilhons 
• i w! * shall .say that hiittorino may not 
have* a useful future before it? Let it, however, 
be rallifl hutterinc«, and honestly sold as huch. 

THAT FATAL DIAMOND. 

A TlIIEF’a CONrESSlo'N. 

I AM the most unliappy man that ever occupied l 
a prison cell. 1 say this advisedly, knowing that 
Imndrods are at this moment bewailing tlieir fate, 
wdiicb in many ca-'Cs maj' seem harder than miilL ; 
Imt it is not, if they still retain the self-respect 
w hich 1 have lost. That ’s what toi'turc's me ; 
my jmstiffc is gone ; 1 am degr.xded in my own 
eyes; I despise myself as ileaitily as the most 
■\ irtuous man m tlie world could * That I, to 
whom half the thieve.s m London have looked 
for guidance, should myself have laid u plot for 
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myself and w alked into it ! It is too liiiiniliatin" ' 
'J’o fall a victim to a too powerful conibinatioii 
ol adverse lU’cumstanccsVs no disj^race ; to be 
outwitted by the su])crior fiuesso of tbe jiohcc is 
hard, but eiu1||irablc ; but to full into a sniire which 
should not T.ive misled a boy who luul ne\ci 
stolen so niiuh as a handkerclnef in his lifc- 
thi'',‘tlus IS sliame ’ 

^t was that diamond rin«; that did it I really 
think some special ill-lviek must have attached to 
the tiiukct, lor it biouj^ht no f^ood to its previou-' 
possessor It was liaidlv in the re*;ular way of 
business that it eanie into my hamls — _|iist as it 
has cs'.aped fr^n them in a most unbusiiies.s-lik<- 
l.ishion. Tliat yoiTiuf man must ha\(‘ lieen in 
irreat straits before li»^ mated hiiusell to me in the 
! ii!Uiu;ss of stealing his umde’s cash-box, in order 
ti. i^ljtain iuiids to ]iay his gambling dehL. It 
A\^is a very eusv matter It r me. lie was to nii.v 
a few di'ips ot an opiatt* 1 gave hya with his 
letative’s liian'ly-.ind-\v.d.er oiu* ev’eiiing, and leave 
the hall-door oiaai ; I had only to walk in and 
l:d \0 up tlie booty he had etdlcited and plated 
usidy tor me. It was a veiy lair eolh'Ction of 
pi. lie that .iw.uled me as well us the coveted cash- 
i)0\' ; hut 1 ;itu foml of jt'W'elluy, ami the hoU'O 
w.is so beaut li Lilly a.sleep, that I eouhl not n-sust 
t'lvtiaug up to the ma.stei'o ht'droom to .see il there 
Was not in it a tnlb worth ]iicking up. Tlieie 
wa,-tlie diamoml iino, ami a rather good set ol 
‘lutls 1 took them, ami slip])ed out oi the room 
so (jiiietly lh.it L should not Imve disturbed then 
owner, even if my young friend luul not, by way 
ol making sine, doubled tlu- pre-'iiibed dose ol 
tin opiate, ami then by ]iluuged his uncle into, 
not sleeji, l)ut ile.ith. I'oor young fellow’ the 
kiioujiilge th.it he laid kilh'il a relation who had 
alwavs treated him with kiudiie.s-., it also with 
.siveiilv. Will too Muidi for Ins imiul, whnh 
<louljLk-s aims ne\<r strong 'J’hose delits ol 
honour were never ]>.nd ; In^ never c.niie to (hum 
hi'^ .slune ot th.it iiighi'. spoil; and 1 have Iieaid 
that tlie distant eousni . ho, lading him, inherited 
the old man's pro]ierty, grundde.s greatly .it 
having to jeiy lor lii.s being kejit in a lunatic 
a.sylum. 

'riii.s js cowardice on my part. I have con- 
demned my.solf, as the litting juiinshiuent of 
my lolly, to set down in black and white the 
wav ill whidi J entrajiped my.selt, and T am jiost- 
])oi!jiig the tusk to niaundci over an irrelevant 
JiieideiA 

The ring had not been long in my posse.«sion 
when 1 paid tlie unlucky visit to Pans which 
began my niisfortunes. the London police were 
very active just then, and brnsmess was in conse- 
<]uen^e dull and ri.sky, .so, being in lund.s, I 
thought I mujiit taee a holnhiy and eiijoy a 
lortaight in the city of jileasure, 1 w’a.s pretty 
well known at home ; but 1 h;ul not, .so lar as 
1 knew, a single enemy in Franc(>, and 1 did not 
Intend to make any. For a fortnight I would be 
a iij^re innocent plca.sure-.seeker, taking the day’s 
aihuscments as they came, and making no efl'ori 
after either my own gam or otlieiP io.s.s. Such 
w.is my intention ; hut alas ! w^hat intention, 
especially if it be a good one, can witlisland the 
force of the habits of a lifetime ? Mine gave w.iy, 
.and speedily. • 

One evening, a pleasant April evening, I 
J formed one -of the crowd that burrtmnded the 
^ 


platform at an open-air concert. By my eidt^w’as 
sUnding a stout and elderly man, whom, from a 
s(«)re ol tiny indications, I gue&.sed to be a British 
holiday-maker. ‘Tliere’s Irom fifteen to twenty 
])onnds in libs coat-pockid, 1 ’ll be bound,’ 
thought 1. ‘He is far too cautious to leav(j hi.s 
money at bis hotel, wIktc Th'encliiiien, whom lie 
regards as all lliievi-s, may lay hands on it, so he 
i.iriie.s it about with him, tbirikmg that on In.s 
person it cannot fail to be sale.’ The idea of 
undeceiving him in thu- parluuhir wa-^ b^o tempt- 
ing ; I f()uml myself .suiihng in anticip.ition at 
the bewildered and liorroi -.struck < \])ression bis 
lace W'oiild wear when he discov cri d Ins h)>'-. It 
vva,s the humour of the tiling that t. niched me. 
’J'hat fat<al gift of hiimoui*, which h.is luiiied so 
m.aiiy honest men, led me to my (Ic.-^tiueiion. 
Deeji in my .soul, beneath the outiT garb of llu* 
man of the W'oild 1 W'as wearing, dwelt tin* 
iiustnuts of the pi ofi'.s.sioual pickiiocket. Almost 
unconstiously 1 iiuseited my left Iiand (we are all . 
ambidexter m our profession) in his pocket and 
gently diew out » ]iotket-book — Ihc very smt of 
pocket-book I knew he would I’ariy. I edged 
away liom my victim as soon as the little opera- 
tion was over, and diseiilaiigliujj myself trom the 
interested audibirs who were li-teirng to gaily- 
dro&sed damsel shrieking with t'. * w: ■ of a 
oiiee pow'erfiil voice, T soon loimd myselt walkiim 
along the biightly lighted boulevard. I bad 
not gone lar belore 1 noticed that the diamond 
1 mg which 1 constantly wore on the third finger 
ol iny lelt hand, wa.s missing. It wais a little 
too large fur me ; but i had not thought it advis- 
able to have the si/e altercLl ju-.t }et; and 
the re.sult w.i'- tliai it had blipp(‘d irom my finger. 

I kmw that I wore it wlien 1 left my hotel; but I 
lonld not ivculieet noticing its prc'^enet' at any 
.sulweaueiit lime; so J went to every p]ae<> 1 had 
1 vnsited since I lame out, tbe cafe wliei't* I had 
dined, the shop wheie 1 had liought some cigars, 
the streets 1 had travelled, looking everywhere for 
some trace of my lost p-vvel, and inijiuiiiig ot I'very 
one to wIkuii T had previously spoken if they had 
seen anything of it. 1 lelt a dreaiy conviction 
tliat luy tre.xsured ornament was gone for ever, 
when, as a la.st re.souJce, 1 went to a lnina}i ik I 
yi(di(v, and gave a di*scri])tion of the lost ring to j 
the ofUcer there. The oflieer w as jiolite, but gave j 
me sm.ill hope of ever bcemg my di.inioiid again, j 
I g.ive it up ab gone for ever. 

1 W'as sitting in my hotel dull and dipies.sed, | 
.angry at my own earele&snes.s, and inclined to | 
giv^e lip any further holiday, and li'rget my 
annoyance by a speeily return fo my prolessional 
duties in London, wdieii my friend of the polme- 
oflice entered. 

‘1 am happy,’ he said, bowing politely and 
smiling witli, as I thnuglit, antici[)ation of a 
liandsoine rewai-d — ‘I am liappy to inform mon- 
sieur that wa* hope soon to place liis -ing in 
Ills hand.s. (hie answ'cnng to the description 
you gave vvius brought to our ollicc by the finder, 
a countiyman of your own. Tiie ring being 
ratlier an uncommon one, 1 felt a.ssurcd that it 
could bo no other tli.iu tlie one yon had 
lo,,t. ikui described it, 1 think, as consisting ofi 
five diamonds set m the shape of a violet, with 
a smaller brilliant in the centre — a very curious 
and valuable lewel.’ 

‘Yus, that’s it,’ I replied curtly, wondering 
— - 
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why lio coiiltl ju>t pive me back my property 
'Witliont t'O many y ords. 

‘Tlu ii I may bafely assume that this is the 
rin" in qiic'-tioii llo brought out my ring from 
liH ]>o( ket ami showed it to me. 

‘ It IS,’ I said, stretching out my hand ; but he 
did not restore the .piwel, only stood there, 
holding it and Miiiling more than cAer. J snp- 
jiosed that he a\ anted to see some sign ol the 
rcAvard he expected to recei\*e before palling Avilh 
tlie trinket. 1 took out my purse, and opening 
it, made some rcinaik about sliownig my ap])ie- 
ciation of hiB honesty ; but he sliook his head, 
sniiliJig, if possible, mor<* broadlj’^ than belong 

‘Du you not wish to know, moimieiir, ho\\' your 
ring was found?’ he asked, Avith a leer Avhich 1 
thought Ava« di-\'i' 0 ’c'-dd‘* 

‘Well, le-u u., T said taiLly. 

My policeinnn drew himself uj) to delnau' his 
great etlect. ‘.Monsieur, a our ring aa'ils found 
m another man’s poiket!’ I slaved at liim iii 
bcAAildermeiit, mingled Avith an rulefiiiile fear, 
Ailiile lie (outinU(*d his lui’ratiA’e iii a h's, 
eouiteous and more (onfidential tone than In* 
had hitherto assumed. ‘^Mi ' iiimt uwv, one m.iy 
be too cloA'cr ; one's dexterity may lead om; astray 
if it he not balanced by di'-eretion. Vou luul not 
long left tlie otlice, aaIich another Kiiglislnnaii 
came in complaining tliat he had lost a pockid- 
book oontaining all Ins money. Jb' had ])ut his 
hand m his pocket to bung it out, meaning to 
])ay for soiuetliing, but louiid it gone, and lu it- 
place a diamond rirui— your ring I’or my own 
part, I do not doubt your h u Ia- a* n }our 
generosity. Vctii believed, < -‘j! , !* I ex- 

rliange is not i- bh- ia*. ..i. 1 t]’'‘, ri l.a\ing your 
ring in exeliaiii . !■ r i i / ■/ , you A\ould 

at oneo obtain a memento of a I'ompatiiot and 
do him a jwactical benefit That i^ Ihe inter- 
pretation i should AAisli to put on the alhur ; but 
the owner of the pocket-hook will not see it in 
that light — he lacks imagination, as so many 
English clo. Of course, jour coming to ask us to 
try to reeoA'cr your lost ring tends to give 
colour to his A ("Psion of the mattei, which i% that 
Avhile j’ou were robbing him ot bin money, ihe 
ring slipped liom your liand, and lemained in 
his pocket; and Avith a lack of syin])alhy lor a 
countryman, AA’hich 1 grieyc to lecoiml, he 
demands that you should be arrested, a duly 
Avhich I am reluctantly coiupcdled to iulJil,’ 

I Avas absolutt'ly dumb aviLIi surpine and anger 
Had I had my Avita aliout me, J might — though 
circumstances Aveiv against me — have brought 
some eounter-cliarge ot thelt against my accu^-cr ; 
but I was .so stupefied by the str.inge turn 
events had taken, that I submitted meekly to | 
be searched, to lia\'e tbe fateful pocket-book I 
taken from me, and to be led aw’av tcj prison. ! 
Somehow, too, I was unable to sec me ]»osscs.sion 
of the ring that was the <aui‘-e ot my undoing, 
and I have not seen it since my aire.st. 

So here 1 sit in my cell, depressed and weary, 
a victim to the bitterest self-reproacli. 1 (oujcl 
almost Avisli to be condemned to lifelong impri- 
sonment, fi'p Avhat is freedom Avorth to me'/ 
.,After such a piece of suicidal folly as I IniA'e 
been guilty of, 1 shall never dare to lift U]) iny 
head among my ]irofe''si()nal brethren, and I fear 
thnt.nollung Avdl he hit for me hut to take to 
honesty Avhen my term expires. 

[£=== 


risH-cumruT:. 

Elaborate arrangcmc*‘its liaA’^e bc^en made at the 
establishments of the N’aiional Fish-culture As.-.o- 
ciation for hutching tlie o\a of all kinds ol fish 
this year. For some time past, agei'its have been 
employed in spaAvniiig fish and collecting tlie eggs 
fi’oin vaijous riA'ers and streams, and a con«ider- 
ahle number haA'e alrc'ady been deposited in ^he 
Hatchery at South Kensington for incubation. 
The Americ’an goA’eiiiment huA'i* intimated their 
intention to foi-AA'ard veiy large cou>ignm('nt» 
of oAa from tlie vaiious s])ec ics of salmonicl.i* 
abounding iii the* AvatcM^ of llu' - riiiied States, 
including the whitc-tish (f kJIihs), vvhiili, 

oAAing to the succes-, attending their propagation 
in this country during issr>, will l)e liatched out 
in l.ATgi' iiumlciTs As soon as the Iry arc' iu‘a lit 
cctndition, they a\i 11 be located in tlie wmIits 'A l 
the Delaford Paik I'hl.'ibli.slnucnt, belou lug to 
the As-50cii{lion, AAheme tlic'y will be di^liibuted 
in Scott iMi and oihci lake*-. It is iu‘ eded bv 
tlie A-»ociatioii to iiu lease Die ranu' ot tlicir 
operations, and bC'toAV tin tluT ath ntioii ujum tbe 
eillturc' of ‘coarse’ liMi, Avhich a\i 11 neee-.'itate an 
extc'n-’iou of the* J‘'i'herA at. Jtilaford. In 
numeroii-j jm-nentation- of s.dmonid.e Avere m.idc' 
to public Avatoi.'i iii the I’lntc'd Kingdom, but 
t*nlj tli(»se fish AV(.i« seh» ted tli.it are desilMOle loi 
the ]niipo>t.s of U'pleuidiing ch plc'ti d Ifx'uJrs. The' | 
A'arious fish, both Amc'iicau and Fmglisli, reared I 
at the bc'ginnmg ol last year b\ the- A‘<s(k mtioti i 
are thiiving aa’oH, audit can be l.uily '■aid that 1 
gleat siKce s liUs trowiied all tla* elideavouin put ! 
lorwaid to increase Iht' numera.d ]uoj»oi tioiis of j 
our lisli and iiiiproA'e tlicir nmliifaiioiis .-puic*'. 


j T W O S 0 N N K T S. 

M Vi’S 

0 rtiuu.Tvu wniM ' Not, n'ldoin in tlie m'I'., 

Vou Iniil Aoui lieio in sruiie iiian dc'siusi 'I, 

Some inailyi aaIioiu adi*. slew, too li^diLlA pn/oc.!, 
itnei lintiie the coise m v,im luilHcdefl te,iis 
Too late jour amsiIoio , for the lo,!, one Ic'ais 
Ko longer or contiuiK'lj oi ]ir;iise 
On Kinder dea til in ne,iiiji<’^s lie lajs 
Ills head, foigeltin:' .ill that Jilc einh ai , 

And this om, on mIihsi' lips the altai ea d 

Ot inspnalion Inumd . witlini uhoae .smil 

Tlie hie of the ttein.il IiatiI, and wioiifflit 

Yoiu h.'i'cci dtoss to Imis of golden tliomilit 

Oh, how you Si (lined him ' Now, in revcient wise, 

Iho we.ilAsl mill mill of his lips jou prj/.e. 

And tlioii, slioiii.' soul 111 a weak body pent, 

Sjnrit of K(at.s ! It was not thino to know 
In thy hi ltd span the joj, the generous gh>w 
Ot loiiiiiioii jiiaise and eoinmon wipulcrment. 
iJut wc'.'ujiug until lli«‘ I'larion Ineatli, 

Tilt' void ol f.Aine, slnmld li.x thy name lunon" 
Immortals, came the inunnur soft as song, 

As s.i I OH thine — the .summoning of death. 

O loiiow that tlie deaf woild A\oiild not heai ' 
Such music, the enehantmc'iit of all tune, 's 
Until the singei, Icnving the sulilime, 

The oiphic Song half sung, had fled iti sjihcie ' 

Too late, too late, onr taidy honoiiTtc riow'. 
Wreathing vain lain el on thy ealm dead hiow. 

Okoiiou L. Mookk, 

Pnnk'd and I’ublishcd liy W* Sc It CHAMiiEna, 47 Pator- 
nobter Kow, London, and 339 High Street, Edinbukou. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HABIT IN 
ri. A NT-LIFE. 

The old rnaxuTi n'f'ardm:^ the pftwt'r of liaLit 
is usually aud rij,diLly roj^ank'd as uxlubitini; a 
thorough a]'yj!ii.atiou to tlip rogulation of animal 
lif('. Not UK'K'ly III humau aU'.iirs is hahit 
allowed to bo ‘a scnmil nature,’ but in lower 
lile as nell, tho nillueiiee ol use and w'ont i.s 
plainly perecjilible. .A dog or (at equally with 
•1 human Ixung is under the away of the 
re'enstomed, 'I'liat which may be at lir-st unusual, 
soon becomes the normal way of life. Even, as 
the physiologist <uin juom*, in a very large part 
ofordinaiy human e.Msteiici-, uc are the creatures 
of halnt quite as luiudi as we are the children 
of impulse. It is easily provable, for example, 
that hiudi (’onimon acts as are involved in nail- 
ing, WTituig, aiidspeakin ;, are mendy perpetuated 
habits. At first, these acquirements present difl - 
rultios to the youthful mind. A slow educative 
proccs.s 13 demanded, and tlieii, by repetition 
and training, the lower centres ol the brain 
acquire the power ol doing the work of liigher 
parts and centres. Wc fall into the habit, in 
other words, of writing and speaking, just as 
our niilficles fall into the w'ay of guiding our 
movements. No doubt, a large part of the 
difficulty is smoothed away for ns by the fact 
that w’e nilieril the aptitude for the performance 
of these common actions. But they fall, never- 
theles'', into the category of repeated and inherited 
habits ; and equ'ftly with the newer or fresh ideas 
and tabks w^e set ourselves, the actions of common 
life may be regarded as merely illustrating the 
ciyioua and useful eHect of repeated and fixed 
habj^ on our organisation. 

Recent re.scarchcB in the field of plant-life, 
however, it is interesting to note, show that habit 
does not reign paramount in the animal world 
alone. The plant- awoi Id, it has been wrcll 
remarked, too, often presents to the ordinary 
observer the aspect of *a sphere of dull pulse- 
less life, wherein activity is unrepresented, and 


wherein the familiar actions of animal existence 
arc unknown. Nfitlnng is farther from the 
truth than such an idea. The merest tyro in 
botany is uow'adays led to study actions in plants 
which are often indisLinguisii^bV from those of 
animal life. Instead of the plant-world being 
a huge living domain which never evinces a 
sign of sen-ation or uAivity, the botanist can 
point to numerous ca^es in which not only are 
the signs ol sensibility as fully developed m the 
plant as in the animal, but iii wdiich also many 
other ])hus(*s of animal lif(i are exactly imitated. 
We thus know of plants wdiich droop their 
leaves on the slightest touch, and exhibit as 
delicate a .sensitiveness as many high animals, 
and a much finer degree of sensibility than 
most low animals. Then, again, when, with 
the micioscope, w’e inspect that inner plant-life 
whiih IS altogether hidden from tin* outer world, 
we see that the tissues of plants exist in a state 
of high activity. Currenta of protopla.sm are 
seen to run hither and thither through the j 
jdant-cells, and active movements to pervade 
the wdiole organisation of the living organism. 
Vital activity is the rule, and inertness the j 
exception, in plant-life ; and the discovery of , 
this fact Biinply serves to iinprcs.s anew upon us j 
the ilaugcr and error of that form of argument j 
wdiich would assume the non-existence of higher ; 
traits of life in plants, simply because they are i 
invisible to the unassisted sight. j 

The effects of habit on plant-life are nowhere 
better seen than in the curious differences which 
e.\i.st betw'een the food- and feeding of certain 
plants and the practices of their more familiar 
plant-neighbouiu The food of an ordinary green 
plant, as is well known, consihLs of inorganic 
matters. Water, minerals in solution, ammonia, 
and carbonic acid gas, constitute the materials 
from wdncli an ordinary plant derives its susten- 
ance. It is curious to reflect that all the beauty 
of flower and foliage merely represents so much 
carbonic aci«l gas, wattw, and minerals, fashioned 
by the wondrous vital powers of the plant into 
living tissues. Yet such is undoubtedly the case. 
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Between tlie food of animals and green plants, wc 
perleivc this groat difference — namely, that whilst 
the animal demands water, oxygen gas, and mine- 
rals— all three being inorganic materials — it also 
requires ready-made living matter to supply the 
wants of its frame. TJiis ready-made living 
matter the animal can only obtain from other 
animals or from plants ; and as a matter of fact, 
animals dcnianil and require such materials to 
feed upon. In one sense, the plant, then, exhibits 
higher powers than the animal, for it is more 
constructive. It ean build up its frame from 
non-living matter entirely ; whilst the animal, 
less constructive, rc< 2 uires a proportion of already 
living matter in ferod. What lias just been 
said of the food of plants ajiplies to those wliicli 
possess green colounng-nuitter ;l^^ol‘Klted with 
the plant-tissues. Tlii' given coloui’, so uiiner- 
sally diffused throiiglioiit flic jdant kingdom, is i 
called chlorojihyll by tlie botanist. It exi'.ts in 
the cells of plants m the form of grannies, and 
is intimately assnuated with the„hvmg matbr 
or ‘protoplasm’ of the cclks. The jirescnce or 
absence of green coloiu' in a ]i]aTit makes all the 
cliffercnic in the world to its habit-'. The want 
I of this chlorophyll, in fact, convert^ the habd- 
of the plant into th«,t of the uriiinal 
If i\e select a ])Iant wlneli ]» 0 "e'se« no gieen 
colour, we may lie jirepared foi ome ^tartllug 
revelations resperfiiig the mode of life ol lueh 
a plant. Examples f)f a total wnnt of chlorojdiyll 
are seen in the /« k/i, that large group of jilaiits 
which hai'bours oiir imi''hi'ooms, toad-stools, and 
like organisms as its familiar rejircM-ntalivc' If 
we intiuiro hoAV the non-grer'u iungii.s lues, we 
shall discover, firstly, that it is like^ an animal 
in respect, firstly, of the ga‘4 <>n wdiidi it feed- 
The green plant, we saw t(» feed on carboni** acid 
gas: but the fungus, like the animal, mliales 
oxygen. Furthermore, a still more remarkable 
fact must be detailed respecting the ilin'erence 
between tbc liabit of tin- gieen plants and tbeir 
non-green neighbours. When an ordinary green 
plant takes in the ('arbonic a* id gas wdiirli it 
nos obtained Irom the atmo-pberc — wbitln-r it has 
come from the lungs of anim.iK and elsewdieiv — 
it performs a roinaikable chemical operation 
The green colour enables it, in tlie pre^'ence of 
light, to decompose tlie caibonif aeid gas (wliicli 
consists of cai’bon and oxygen) into its elements. 
The carbon is retained by the plant, and goes to 
form the starcli and other com])cmiids manufac- 
tured by the organism. But tlie oxygm, wliich 
is not required, at least in any f|uantity, in the* 
living! operations C)f the green iilanf, is allow'cd 
to escape back to the atmosphere, whi're it be- 
comes useful for animal respiration. Tlui.s, wliat 
the animal exhales (carbonic acid), the green 
plant inhales ; and what the green plant exb.dcs 
(oxygen), the animal inhales Wf liave liere a 
remai’kable cycle of natural ojierations, which 
suggests how beautilully the equilibrium of 
nature is maintained. It may be added that 
the w’^ant of light converts even the green plant 
to somewhat animal habits. In the dark, the de- 
composition of carbonic acid is suspended, ebloro- 
^ihyll alone being insufficient for the analysis. 
Then, the green plant seems to inhale oxygen 
and to emit carbonic acid, like the animal and 
its non-green relative ; to return, however, to its I 
normal liabit with the returning light. At 


the same time, the plain difference of habit in 
respect of the want of green colour in the fungi 
and other plants, is M itself a remarkable fact 
of plant-life. 

Other dilTcrenccs in habit may^also be noted 
bctw’een the plants w'hich possess green colour 
and those that want it. "We have already alluded 
to the fact that green plants feed on inorganic 
or lifeless matters, and that they build up these 
matters into their living tissues. On the other 
hand, the habits of the fungi and nnn-green 
plants load them to resemble animals in that 
tlu'y feed upon organic materials ; that is, on 
matter which is derived from oilier ])lnnts or 
aiimial'- As a malter of IVict, most fimen are 
found glowing in places wdiere dec.aymg org.anc 
nuitters exist. Tlie gardener, in growing eihblc 
fungi, snp])lies them with such uiaLerials ifi the 
Inrm of manure. Again, those fungi W’lieli i ifK’i 
•skin-di.se.r-es in man (lor example, riugwoim) 
feel oil the ti.-sues in wdiich they are T'lra'itic, 
<ind in .so doing absorb organic niatl' i 'Die 
jilants W'hich are not green, in this w- \ ..jitiear 
to prefer orgaTiic matter', like animals. . o liaoifs, 
therefore, tliey prt'H-iit a striking eouliasi to tie ii 
gl'ieii lu'lglibour’ 

The habit of however, w'hicli has 

jirt b'-en alluded bi i- a poweiliil mean'' of 
inaugurating and nKinitaiiiing (baiige of life and 
living lu plants. A parasitic In'ing is one wliadi 
lives in or upon some other liMiig organem 
Tlieie are degrees of paradti in, however: some 
])ar:i.siteb arc ineie ‘lodgers,’ so to speak ; others 
both board and lodge at the exjicn t of tb< ir 
lio.'t, and these latter aie of uair-ic the more 
typual ])arasite.-? I'f the two. But there arc 
ex ell <legvt;e'. and ditreiencos to lx .'-een in the 

behaviour of phmt-lodger.-j and hoarder-’. For 

ev.irnph', mistletoe* is a plant of pecuh ir hatuts, 
in respeit that whilst its r<iots enter the ‘iih- 
.stance ol the tree-host to which it h attached, 
and drink np .so much of the saji that ho-L i.' 
elaboiating lor it- ovsiiMt'C, it uBo (.an make 
food-jirodiicts for itself. For tin green leave, 

of iiii'lletoe, like the leave*, of othei’ 

take in carbonic acid gas, and dccomjto.se it, 
as already described, rolaining the c.'iiLoii, and 
setting the oxygen free. On the other hand, 
a parasitic fnn-uis will not elaborate any food- 
]>roducts for itself ; ami heir e it i.s, if anylhnig, 
a more eomplcte .uid tjqtieal ‘boarder’ even than 
mi.stletex*. The eifeef', of habit in ]dant*iile ar< 
liere seen in a doulilo pen.se and aspect. Not 
only IS it threnigdi tlie exereksc of ‘habit’ that 
a x>lant become.^ a parasite ; but it is a xmriiition 
in the parasitic and acquired habit for a paru- 
.sitic plant to develop its own special way** of 
feeding. Habit witliin babit ^ thus seen lo 
operate pow'erfully in bringing about the cxi.steiit 
plnsCiS of the life of plants. 

Blanfs without green colour arc, however, not 
the einly members of tbc vegetable world 
which the liabit of feeding like animals ^uis 
been inaugurated. Some of the most remark- 
able chapterb in botany have been recently written 
on the habits of so-called carnivorous or insec- 
tivorous plants — that is, plants which subsist on 
in.scct 3 in other forms of a'uimal life, and which 
lay traps elesigned to capture tlieiri unwary prey. 
The Common Sundew (Brosera) of our bog'i and 
mar8he.3 catches flics and other insects by means 
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of an in;, lions arrang»ment of Bensitive ten- 
tacles which beset its lea'f, aided by the gnmmy 
secretion of the leaf itself. The Venus’ Flytrap 
nHoncca) captures insects by converting its leaf 
nito a closip^g trap ; tlie alarm to close being 
conveyed to the sensitive parts of the plant by 
the insect touching one or more of the six 
sensitive hairs which are seen on the surface of 
th(J leaf. The Side-saddle ]»I,ints (Sarmcerna) of 
the New’ World and the 1‘itchcr plants (N’rprn- 
theff) of the Old AVorld likcwuso capture- insects. 
I'hcir leaves form receptach-s, in wdiieh, us is 
W’ell known, flies and other insects are literally 
drowna/l. Wifiiin ^thc Sarraccniu’s hollow leaf, 
a honoy-secrotioii is loimd, together with a liinjud 
fluid iound at llu- bottom of the pitcher. Tlu-re 
semiis little doubt tliat flies and otlier inseeb*, 
attracted by the hnney-M‘cr<*tiou, i>ass into the 
jnTdier, and are then snllocnfed by tlie (luid found 
below. This miu-li lia; been pro\i#l — namely, 
that the Iluid lia.i an intov'UMtmg cflcct on 
insects JUid that, once entrapped, the imoi fs 
j ultimatoly pondi m the pikher-. It is equally 
' notable lliat their retreat is cut off by the pre.s- 
i * nee of pointc*! hail W'liich, on the f<uilis 
d- .fc/iiu/s ju'inciple, <uul hv pointing dowmwardi, 
allow the insfict easy admit lauci', but pi-eMuit an 
li'i.iy of ’ * ' ' . ■ 1 4 attemxit to esiaxie 

In tbo \ p. ''ii !'■ ■ ' jdaiits of the Old 

World, insects are similarly ca]itnri‘d, and are 
]ireveuted from e; raping by various CvUitrivaiui , 
.'U' li as a serr'-j of n)<ur\id bans or hooks, or 
allied apparatus. 

At rust sight, then- si eun a jilain rea''Ou for 
ilassdyiiig together ell tin re r ' . ; 
plants, eq)et iallv w’ben it it. dise()\ ! ■. . 
ntiliftC the insect- they capture for Ibod. Butaiii',!-. 
did not realise till rceently tliat ilu' cajituie of 
insect! by jilaiits wnis a stmtly utihtaii.iu and 
]iurtK>i\e a( t--niime!v, that it.- intent was to 
leeil and riourisb tin* plant. Once awaking to 
tins truth, nnuli that wnis fornu'rU iiiy-k'i lous 
111 tile lile and uays of flu sc plaut-> became dear, 
'riu'y ca]tture(l tlu- i ects and ted upon tbem ; 

I in these AMirds were (ound the due to ami expla- 
nation ot a seeunug anom.ily in xilant-life. d’he-e 
])lants might thus he su^tposed sim]>l\ to dith-r 
Irom otlier green plants, and to Te,.'emble tin. 
iuiygi in their ]uv.f,.Tv.T,,.r. fpp animal dietar\, 
in part at ha-l. I' with their roots m the 
1 oil, and possi-ssing green leaves, they ap]iear to 
subsist partly upon the niatteiM on which mdinar}’ 
urocn ])lants live, and jiartly upon organif matt-i”, 
like ruistletoe. But a further study of the-e curi- 
ous plants shows that the whole iads of tlie case 
are hardly to be comiu-ifeed within this sfune- 
whal narrow compa^ Habit within habit again 
appears as the x%rnicij>le wdiich has wrought*"out 
irapertaiit diflerencee between the varioius kinds 
of in- ■■ ,.-;t ; plants. Talcing the case of the 

Sumh w li- u.' discover that this plant actually 
digests its inseet-iood. From glands with which 
the leaf i.s provided, Huids are jioured out which 
resemble the gastric juice, of our own stomaclia 
in their digi-stive iiropertios. The matter of the 
luseet-hody ig tlnrs absorbed into the substance 
and tissues of the jdajit, just as the suhgtance of 
our own food passes, through digestion, to become 
part and jiarcef of our oral tissues. Of the Venus’ 
h’lvtrap, the same remarka liold good. Tliis plant ' 
will digest fragments of raw beef as readily as j ) 


its own insect-prey. The closed leaf is convAted 
into a kind of temporary stomach, within which 
the imprisoned insect is killed, digested, and its 
tissues absorlied, to nourish the plant. In the 
Pitcher plants, a similar result happens to the 
insect-prey. Digestion and absorption of the 
nutrient parts of tlu' prey arc the duties per- 
foi-med by the modified leave.^. 

The foregoing facts w'ouhl tlicrefore seem to 
present a reinurkahlc nniformity in the life of 
the jdants just meniioni'd. Similarity of habits 
w'ould .seem to reign sujirtiue, under variations 
in the method of lajituring the insect-prey. 
Turning now to the case of the Side-saddle 
plants and their allies, w'e discnvei* luav n-mark- 
uhly tlie habil:^ of these jilanfs ha\e come to 
difler. Invo.''tigation has shown that tlm flies, 
wdiich are apiiarently drowned in the pitchers 
of Sarraecnia in a manner exactly similar to that 
in V. huh they fall M( turns to the artifice of the 
Pikher xdants, in reality are subjected to a widely 
dilfenuf actidii. The I’llchcr iilaiit dige-sts its 
flies, u' ue liuve'seen ; but in the F^ide-i^addle 
plants no digestion lake.? pi. ice. What h ippens 
in the hitler appe.ars to consist of a t iniph* process 
of deciy. liie insects .an- pillowed to jmtrcfy 
and d'eomjiosc amid the w^h-ry fluid wdiich 
drowns tliem ; and in due time, the pitcher 
become-, filled witli a fluid whuh has lioen coiu- 
])ari‘d to ‘liquid maniU'e.’ It is this decompo.sing 
■-olution, then, wdiiidi is duly ab orbed bv the 
Sariacenia. liejeHing this ide.i, there can be 
no oll.t r (‘\})hui.itiou gheii of the ii«e of the 
elab I'.'te My-e.iklii'.g ‘ pitcdu'i's.’ And, moreover, 
analogy w'ould fi-rce u.- to conclude that the 
o\x»lauation*Ju^t given is correct. If fungi feed 
on decompo'iieg orgaiiK m.attcr.s, wdiy slmuld not 
a S<iiT<i"cMia cvliibit like habits? No reasonable 
tejily cun bo given save that wdiicli s'cc.s in the 
Sariaienui .1 curious difieixiice of habit from the 
.qqmvntly similar Pitclur x«l.inl-. Tbe latter, 
in other A\’oid.s, eat their meal fresli ; the yarra- 
1 cenia-, liki* Inimanity with its game, cat ihcir 
me it in a ‘ high ’ stale 

The ordinary feeding of plants may, lastly, he 
cited, hv wav of .-Imwin.g how marv'cHously intri- 
cate murt be the conditions wdiich operate to 
produce difTercncos m habits, sometime.s amount- 
ing almost to .sjiecial likings on the jiart of vege- 
talile units for one kind of food, .and equally 
Kpeciul dislikes to other foods. The laniir r know- 
ing the preference for certain food -elements by 
certain x>l.ints, recpiires to ‘rot.ite’ Ids crops, to 
avoid injurious exhaustion of lii;. .soils. For 
instance, buckwdieat will not flour isb uuhxss potas- 
sium IS suiiplii'd to it. Tbe eliloride of poki-sium, 
and next to it the nitr.ato, .are the miiu'rals jire- 
ferred by this plant. Still more extraordinary is 
the prelerence exhibited hv one <>1 the viokt tribe, 
(Viola rahniiindna), whirli will only gi’ow m soils 
that contain zine. Here, the elietts of liahit are 
seen in a smgularl v clc.ar fa-hion ; lor there seein.s 
every reason to as.'-ume that the jiiiTiiality for a 
by no means common element in sculs, ha.g been 
an acquired, and not an original taste of the 

f dants wdiich exhibit it. The botanist thus 
lecomeg aw'urc of tbe existence of a ‘taste,’ or* 
‘selective power’ as it is termed, in the plant- 
world, influencing their food, and, as a matter 
of logic, affecting also their structure, functions, 
and entire existence'. It has been found that 
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the feppa and bean tribe (Lcgumimscn) specially 
desire lime, amongst tlicir requirements. I'otatoea 
exhibit a special partiality lor potash ; and tiir- 
nijis share this taste. Plants in which the seed 
assumes a high importance, as in most of our 
cereals, on the other hand, demand phosphoru 
acid ; and certain plants, such as wdieat, will 
withdraw large quantities of silica or ilint from 
the soil. Iodine is tonnd characteristically in 
seaweeds, and the element in question is obtained 
from the Icelp produced by burning marnie 
plants. 

No better commentary on the life and habit-, 
of plants in respect of their food-tnsles can be 
given than in the words of an eminent ]di 3 'si()li)- 
gist, who, spealdng of the food of the corn- 
plant, says: ‘Without siliceous (or Hint}*) earth, 
that plant cannot acquire suflicient strength to 
sustain itself erect, but forms a creeping stem, 
feeble and pale ; Avitliout c.ihaireons earth (oi 
lime), it dies even before the appearance of the 
second leaf ; Avitliout soda and wilhoiit potash, 
it never attains a greater height than between 
four and five inches ; without i)}uisphoruH, though 
grow'ing straight and regularly lormed, it n'lnains 
feeble and docs not bear fruit ; when iron i^ 
present in the soil, it gives that dee]) green tint 
so familiar to us and grows rapully robu-^t , 
without manganese, it develops in a stunted 
manner and produces few' flow'crs.’ Aitet tlie 
revelations of cliemistry eoncorning the habits 
and tastes of plants and the beaiing of ]»roper 
food on tbeir growth, it is not to be woiuleied 
at that scientihc agriculture should be regardetl 
as the only solution of many of the preseut-da}’ i 
difficulties of the fai'mer. 


IN ALL SHADES. 


For a second, nobody answered a word ; this 
quiet declaration of an honest faclf-sacrihce took 
them all, even Nora, so utterly by surjiiisu 
Then EJw’ard murmured musingly; ‘And it 
■was for this tliat you gave up the piosjiect of 
living at Cambridge, and composing Hymjihoniea 
in Trinity gardens ! ’ 

Tlie mulatto smiled a deprecating smile. ‘ Oh,’ 
he cried timidly, ‘you mustn’t say that. 1 didn’t 
want to make out 1 was grung'to tlo anytluug 
so very grand or so very heroic. Of course, u 
man mvat satisfy himself he’s doing something! 
to jusiily his existeiicii in the world ; and much 
as 1 love music, I hardly feel us though playing 
the violin were in itself a sufficient end for a 
man to live for. Though I must confes.s I should 
very much like to stop in ICngland and be a 
composer. I’ve comjiosid one or two little 
pieces already for the violin, iluit have been 
played with some success at public concerts 
Sarasate played a small thing of mine last winti-r 
at a fe.stival in Vienna, But then, besides, my 
father and friends live in Trinidad, and J feel 
that that’s the place where my work in life is 
‘really out out for me.’ 

‘And your second great passion?’ Marian in- 
(mired. ‘ Yon said you had a second great passion. 
What IS it, I wonder?— Oh, of cour.se, I 8(>e-your 
profession.' 


(‘ IIow could she be sA stupid ! ’ Nora thought 
to herself. ‘What a silly girl! I’m afraid of 
my life now, the wretched man’ll try to say 
soini'thing pretty.’) 

‘ O no ; not my profession,’ Ft Whitaker 
ausw'ered, smiling. ‘It’s a noble profession, of 
course — the noble.st and grandest, almost, of all 
the profe.ssion.s — assuaging and alleviating human 
suflering ; but one loidis u])on it, for all that, 
r.itber as a duty than as a jiassion. Besides, 
there’s one thing greater even than the allevia- 
tion of human suflering, greater than art with 
all its ulluremeiits, greater than anything ehe 
that a in;in can interest hiinscll' in— -thrugh 1 
know most T)i;()])lc‘ don't tliinlc so — and that’s 
seieiice — the knowledge of onr relations with the 
universe, <ind still more of the univi'rse’s relations 
With its variou-- pait«.— No, Mrs Haw'thorii ; iny 
second abhoibing p.a^sion, next to music, and 
higher th.ar music, is one that I 'm sure ladK« 
won’t SMU])athise w'lLli -it’s only botanv ’ 

‘(loodiie-a gracious ” Flora cried, su!|irised into 
speech ‘ I tliought botany w'as nothing but the 
most dr'.l‘’u’h t"” 1 words, all ai'out n«>t}img 
on eait J l . \ l, . (Mved fui* i » 

The in.'.". ' .Iv 1 at her o])eii-i‘yed wnth a 
sort ol mild aslonishim lit. ‘What?’ he wud. 
‘All the gloriouh lilies and cactuses and p.ilms 
and oichids of our be.rutilul Tiinidad iiotliing 
but bard words that nobody cares for ^ All the 
.''lender li.inas th.it tr.iil and droop from the 
huge buUre-.se.s ot the wnld cotton-treos ; all the 
gorgi'ous truiujn t-( reejM't'rt that dia])o the gnarled 
branches ot the mountuin star aiiple,'. with their 
sc.irh't blo'Soms ; all the huge cecro])m'', th.it 
ii'C alott witli then sihery stems and tan shaped 
le.aves, towering into the air hke gig.uitic can- 
delabra; all the giacelul tree-ferns and fcalliery 
bamboos aiul glossj'-h'uvcil ru.ignoha.s and ma- 
jestic bananas and Invuriant ginger-worts and 
clustering arums : nil the breadth and depth of 
tropieal foliage, wnth tlu^ rugged and knott(>d 
crcejicra, festooiK'd in veritable cables of vivid 
green, from biancli to branch among the dim 
mysterious forest shades — stri'lihed in tight 
lordage like the rigging j'onder from mast to 
mast, for miles togi'ther — oh, Miss Dupny, is 
that nothing? Do you rail that nothing, lor a 
man to fix Ins loving regard upon ? Our ow'u 
Trinidad is wonderfully rich still in such natural 
glories ; and it’s the hope of doing a little^in my 
sp.ire boui“h to ex])loie and disentomb them, like 
hidden treasures, that iiartly urges me to go back 
again where manifest destiny calls me to the laud 
1 W'as born in ’ 

The mulatto is alw'ays fluent, even when un- 
educated ; but Dr Wlntaker, learned in all the 
learning of the schools, and pouring forth his 
full lieart enthusiastically on tlie subji’cts nearest 
and dearest to him, sjiokc with such a ready, 
ea.sy eloquence, common enough, indeed, among 
south Europeans, and among Celtic Scots and 
Tri.sh as well, but rare and almost unknc.wn 
in our colder and more phlegmatic An"lo-Saxon 
constitutions — that Nora listened to him, quite 
taken aback by the flood of Ins native rhetoric, 
and whispered to herself^ in Imr own soul : 
‘Really, he talks very well atti'r all — for a coloured 
penson ! ’ , 

‘Yes, of course, all those things are very lovely, 
Dr Whitaker,’ Marian put in, more for the 



sake of drawinpc him out^for he was so interest- 
ing —than hecansci she really wanted to disagree 
with him npon the , abject. •‘But then, that 
isn’t botany. I alwav.i thought botany was a 
mere matter of stamens and jietiils, and all sorts 
ol other dreadful techi4U..diLies.’ 

‘ Stu’o ns and petals ' ’ the mulatto echoed 
half •contcmiituously— ‘stcinK'Us and petals ' You 
infght as well say 'art. was all a matter of 
pigments and perspective, or music all a matter 
of crotchets and quavers, as botany all a matter 
of stamens and jictils. Those are only the 
beggarly eleinent.s : the beautiful pictures, the 
glorioo.s orutoi.os, th(‘ lovely flowers, ar<i the 
real things to vhi< iT in Lin end they all mini.sbr. 
it’s the trees ami the pl.uits themselves thfd 
luteret-t me, not the mere lifeless jargon of tech- 
nieal phrases.’ 

•^riiey .s.at there late into the night, dis< msiiig 
things musical ami \Ve.st Indian ^ml oLher- 
Avise, vitliont any dedre to mo\e away or ent 
short Llie coiivi-rs.dion , and Dr AVhitaLer, his 
ri'seive now hroki'H, talked on to them liour 
alter hour, doing the lion’s share of Llie eon- 
verwifion, and delighting llniu with his traiis- 
purt'nl ('c-y talk !iml open heailed simplicity, lie 
was fiaiilvly egoti.gn al, of ('oni'se - all per->ons (»! 
Aliican hlood alw.iv- ai' , but his egoti.-'ia, such a^ 
it Wiis, look the ]>l''a>iijg Ibiru ol an enthusi.i'-m 
about Ills own pet nlia-> ami punsmts — a love of 
nm.iH, i love (>| llow’eV', a love ol his ju olts'-inii, 
an 1 1 oe ol ’riiu'dad ’To flnse l.ivounfe 

[ notes lie iiauriei lomllv <-".nn .'ml Jig.iin, vigoi- 
I on ,ly di li uding the violin i .in e\pom")i of 
hunrm (‘motion .I'lnet Isilvvanr-j half-in''inc<‘re 
1 ( \j)tesaon ol pi.leieme lor wind instrument; 
going info lapLun.-. to Noia ovi'i the woudeiful 
lieauty of tin ii (‘ommou home; and deiiibiiig 
to Marian in vivnl language the giamleui of 
time riial \ ( Iloilo liojmal loie-t-. who^e '-ti.inge 
luv(‘llne^.^ ■'lie !j 1(1 mvii* yit with Iu‘r own eves 
beheld 

‘I’lctnie to voui.-(lf,’ he s-mlj looking out 
\aguely beyond ' c shijt on to the st.ir-lit 
yvtlantic, ‘a groat tlotliic cathedral or Kgvptiaii 
lemph Filv or Kaiiuk, wrought, nut in Iree- 
.stoiio (jr miuble, but m living tiei's --with huge 
e,vlmdii(al (olnmiis strengthened below by ju’o- 
jectiiig buttu‘ss(‘s, and supjuutjng oveihead, a 
hundred feet ou high, an utihrokcn canopy of 
interlacing foliage. Dense — so dense tliat only 
an imristim t glimnui ol the sky lan be .^een 
here and there through the great canopy, just 
as you see Orion’s belt over >oii(l('r through the 
fringe (f clomks upon the gray liori/ori ; and 
eveai tin mtoiise ti-upical snuliglit only reaches 
the ground at buig intervals in little broken 
patches of sub(|,^ied jtalcne.s'- Then tfiere’.s the 
solemn sileme, weird .iml gloomy, that prodmes 
in one ai. almost painful sen.se <»t the va»t, the 
primeval, the my.stical, the infinite'. Only the 
liiw hum of the uisei ts in the tort'st shade, the 
endjess multitiidinuus whisper of the wind among 
the foliage, the faint sound begotten by the 
tiopical growth itself, hrenks tlie immemorial 
Ktillness in our West Imliair woodland. It’s a 
world in whicli man .seems to be a noisy in- 
truder, and when Tie stands awestraick before 
the inten.se tevelmcss of nature, in the imme- 
diate iirescnco of her unceasing forces.’ 

Ho stopped a moment, not for breath, for it 


seemed os if he could pour out huiguuge without 
an effort, in the profound enthusiasm of youth, 
but to take his violin once more tenderly from 
its ca-se and hold it out, hc'-itating, before him. 
‘Will you let me play you just one more little 
piece?’ he asked apologetically. ‘It’s a piece 
of my own, into wliicli T ’ve tried to put some 
of the fci'liugs about tlieH{' tropical forests that 
1 never could poissibly cxprcs.s in words, 1 call 
it “Souvcnti-s de.s Lianes” Will you let me 
play it to you’ — T shan’t be bormg you? — 
Thank you -thank you.’ 

TTe stood up hefore them in the pale light 
of that summer eve.ning, tall and crett, violin 
on breast and bow in hAiid, and began pouring 
forth from his responsive instrument a slow 
flood of low, plaintive, niy.sterious music It v/as 
not difficult to .see wdiat had in.spired his brain 
and hand in that strangely w'eird and exprcs- 
.sive ]iie( e. The profound shade and gloom of 
the fore.st, tlie great roof of overarching foliage, 
the flutter of ilie endless leave.s before Dk' bri'eze, 
the confused murmur of the myriad wings ami 
voict's of tlie iiisecl.s, imy, even the very .still- 
ness and sih'iiee ils(*lf of vvhidi he lud spoken, 
.'ill sceiiK'd to breathe foitli deeply and solemnly 
on hi (.•ll’•lm' .strings. If was a triumph of 
art (iv(r* ts ewn n -ourceV Ou the organ or 
the flute, one would have s.iid beforehand, such 
eflech as these might indeed he obtained, but 
suidy iievet, m‘ver on the violin. Yet in T)r 
Whitakei’s hand that scraynng bow seemed eap- 
abh' of c\])re^sulg even wliat he himself had 
<nll(‘d the .sciit-c of the v.ist, the ]jrimeval, and 
the inhnite. Thej' listened all in hushed silence, 
and scaiie'y so much as daicd to breathe while 
th" soft jicn'-ive oadi'iues .still lloatc'f out ‘(^'h'Miulv 
.K-Toss the ( aim ocean .\rid w hen lu lei !.ii lad, 
th»v sat lor a few ininut(s m perfect silence, 
ivndering tin* performer that mstinctivc* horimgo 
of mute fipjd.ause wdiudi is so far nioie really 
I elorjiiciit tfnin any mere formal and eonven- 
^ lional c.xpression of th.ink.s ‘for your charming 
I i)la> mg.’ 

As tiiey sat so, e"-’!' ni"''!!!" (juietly over the 
various cmotioms .u ■! ■ 1 w "!.!■! them by the 
niulatto’.s finest edioc.®, one of the white gentle- 
men m the stern, a young English officer on 
his wav out to join a West Indian regiment, 
c.uiie u]) suddenly la hind tliem, dapped his hand 
lamiluiil}* on Edvvaid’s haik, and Svanl in a loud 
and cheerful tom*, ‘(kune along, Hawthorn; 
wc’v'e had enough of this mufau, now — thank 
you very much, Dr Thnigummv Ict’.s all go 
down to the saloon, 1 say, and have a game 
of nap or a quiet rubber ’ 

E\eu Nora felt in lier heart as though she 
had suddenly been lecalled by that untimely 
voice fiom some higher world to this vulgar, 
commonplace little, planet of ours, 'he y(3ung 
oflieer had broken in so ruddy on her silent 
reverie. She drew' her dainly white lamb’s-wool 
w'r.apper closer around her bh()uldor.s witli a faint 
sigh, slipped lier liand gently through Marian’s 
arm, ancl moved away, slowly and tlioughtfuUy, 
toward the companion-ladder. As she rcachoci 
till' doorway, she turned round, us if half ashamed, 
of her own graciousness, and said in a low 
and genuine voice ; ‘ Thank you, Dr Whitaker — 
thank you very much indeed. We’ve so greatly 
enjoyecl the treat you’ve given us.* 
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Tje mulatto bowed and said nothing ; but 
instead ut retiring to the saloon with the others, 
he put his violin case quietly under his arm, 
and walking alone to the stern of the vessel, 
liiunt upon the gunwale long and mutely, looking 
over with all his eyes deep and far into the silent, 
heaving, moonlit water. The sound of Nora’s 
voice thanking him reverberated long through 
all the echoing chambers of his memory. 


j COLONIAL FARM-PLTPJLS. 

It would bo a matter of cou^idorablo interest if 
statistics could be obtained showing tht* number 
ijf parents who at the" pre^iont time find tliem- 
sfclves under the necessity of answering that 
much-debated question, ‘What shall 1 do with 
my sons The comparatively narrow paths which 
lead to fame and prosperity are now so densely 
crowded by youths of good breeding and educa- 
tion, tbat but lew parents are able to decule, 
without much aiixioub consideration, winch is the 
best one lor their sons to stall Lfu’s v t 'm 
i Sv-me parents choose the learned y ^ 

; 'dbers select a commercial career ; while nut a 
1* w deeide upon a eoluiiial life lor their suns 
'ihc wisdom, or otherwise, ol tliH last deci.don 
>ve do nut liere jiroposc to dicin'- We a(He])t 
the plain laet tliat many Well-luvd and carefully 
nurtured young men annually leave these shores 
as eiriigraul'. bound for the BriLi-'h eolo^n(^ or 
I the I’nite! .stal' The o]>jeet of our remarks, 
j IS to present to the lutbeis of these joimg eini- j 
grniita what the writer — \vb(> luis seen much, I 
both of emigrants and emigration, on ]»oth .'ide-, 
of the Atlantic --regards as i ]h. le of m>ii Iv 
needed advice upon one niL of tin- 
i|Uesli(jn of eiUJgiMtiOM, as it allecLi the ooii- ol 
Englisii gentloiueii and •'blue-ldooded bo}.-’ m 
general. 

The average Eritihh parent as a lule, verv 
j ignoiaiit ol everything connected with lilt' ami 
j labour in the colonies, lie is perhap- a lairly 
j air ( e.s.d'ul man of businei-', or Iia-. iisiu in In-) 
profession; but in attaining this success, he 
j; ha-' ].• l.d been so eiigru.sed with his own 
I .M . !p.!i Unit lie has found but little oppor- 
j! tuinty of turning his attention to matters coll- 
ie terning liim less ( losely. It is not indeed to 
be exiieeted that any one man -hould be in- 
timately ae(|uaiiited with many iliflereiit subject^. 
In these days of eonipetition, the division of 
knowledge is as nece-i.sary as the division of 
labour ; ami it is the duty of those who arc 
p* 1 all rpuuuted witli emigration or any 
I ■ i'. . • J' i to advi-sc those who are not so 

v,,'| .>i-'r:i-.! Thi- is what we now propo-^e 
to do. We desire that our rtm.ark.i upon the 
farm-pupil system in the Biitisli colonies he 
uiiderntuod to apply equally to the Western 
States of America, whi'^di, so far as thw article 
1 ^ concerned, are to all intents and purposes 
British colonies. 

1 To the youtli who has been brought up in a 
i < omtortable English home, under the care of 
vvab'hful parents, emigration to any of the 
I -ijIouuIs bi’iiigs a very rude and abrupt change 
of life. Tlienceforth, XJ^J'^ontal oversight will be 
no longer cbtainable, and the young emigrant 
will have to seek his own living among stran- 
gers in a strange land, w’here evil i^uences 

- ' 
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arc generally numerous, where the ordinary mode 
of life is often very ipugh, and where no oiio 
need hope for sttccess unless he is willmg and 
able actually to perform hard manual labour. 
Under these circumstances, it natu'-ally appears 
desirable to most ])arents to do all that lies witlnii 
their power to obtain for their sons some train- 
ing to fit them for their future life. This 
desire has called into existence the system under 
which many moderately well-to-do young emi- 
grants, on first leaving England, agree to jiuy 
a xiretuium to some colonist who is already 
cstabl lulled on a farm of his own, in order that 
they may be taught colonial farming. , 

The systeni is not in any way essentially a bad 
one ; but it is open to great abuse.s, ami in too 
many oase.s lea«ls to fr.uid. No detailed rulc-s 
for the guidanie ot the parents of young emi- 
grants in this matter can be laid down, liie 
lu-ces-ities ’■'ary accoidiiig to the circuiiHLances 
of each paiticular case. But, in a geueiul w'aj, 
it may be .•staled tliat, when the isviute oi a 
youth can aUbid to pii\ a xu'eiin.i ii for lus 
instruction, and ha\e useeruined lb t the settler 
with wdioni til' y are ])lacing lle-ir sou i.^ in a j 
po..ition faitliliillv to exeivi.-e tbat amount of 
oversight whicli they (h‘-.ire k«r him, there can- 
not he any veiv gi'Ml .ihuse of ihu ; y.steiu. 

At the tKiiue tune, it mu't he adiuiLLcd that 
theie ij s«.ld<)m .uiv neee .sity why a ]»i'tuuuin 
.••houhl he X'^iid. 11 the young enugraiit lie steady 
and of .ive’-.ige ]>U'h am! ]iilel]i.^('m ■ , there i\ | 
ccrt.iiidy little or uo'hiMg to poo cut Jum olitain- j 
im' .dl tlie i'vperi' •!. e he ivqinie- withoai [wyiug 
any prenuum NiSMtheJe-, a sinith ol weak j( 
( h .Ta< tot, i'a-ilv hd aa.i\ , .iud ol indoli ut h.dut.s, ! 
lu.iv ol toujsi h" hemdited by ,i ceitain .auouut, | - 
of ( an and oici.-rght r 

Riiming, a-, practis'd in tl"' loleiu's .iml i 
in the We.steru States ot America, m ol tiie j 
inn-t elementary kind A yn rsou hmited ' 
al'iliL.cs m.iv Very ea-ily aiquiic .i ' tig,. | 
id all its detailr. AJoieov’- i, iii th ,e thinly | 
]>eopl.*d countries, luhoun 1 J .u. m gn .it demand. i 
It m.iy be safely as.-.cite'd that, ni tJio.ai < olouies ! 
and in tlio-'c porhon. ol the \vc.st of Ainctic.i j 
to which emigialiun is now cliictly direclLd, luiy 
young man, willing ami .dile to ]»erforiu ordinary 
f.irm-work, will liiid htte- Idl jn oidainiug 

cmjdoyiuenL, at hj.i,sL dm mg t i 'im- -i > muiitlis, 
ill b]ute id tin; laigc number of iiieu who ai-e 
almo.st alw.ivs in w.iiit of work in large cilie-, 

A perfect iiu\iee niav lliid it necessary to woik 
lor a time tor In board and lodging merely ; 
but alter a while, lie will ])roh,ih]y find him.self 
lu ax>i>utiou to demand at least sufhcient w'ages, 
in addition to his board and keeji, to maintain 
hiuisiilf ri ■-pectably. It the >ouqg emigrant fol- 
lows the C'jurse thu.s suggestcil, he may not find 
bis juth <juite so smooth as that of the young 
man wdio has paid Ins prenuum; Imt he wdi 
have a better chance ol ohtaming xu-acticrl 
exjierionco of farming. He v\nil live in., his 
iiia.ster’s house, lioard at his table, and be tieaicd 
very much as a member of the laniily — indeed, 
the preiuiumod pupil could hardly be better 
off ; but he will be compelled to learn in a 
way which he who pays a premium can hardly 
he, and he will actuaUv be jiaiu for gaining 
the experience he requires, instead of iiaying 
for it I 




A GOLDEN ARGOSY. 


The eagerness on the Vjart of colonial farmers either they, or the country to which they^are 
to obtain "farm-pupils is CTpable of a very simple sent, subsequently get blamed for an almost in- 
e\')d,ination. In most cases, these men know evitable failure. Nothing, too, could be more 
well enough that there is no real need for the injudicious than the placing of capital in the 

system to be followet! ; but it lliev (ian succeed hands of inexperienced young emigrants at the 

in obtaining a pupil, they are liardly to be outset of their career. In a large number of 
blamed . " so doing, as it is no slight ad van- cases it is wholly lost ; indeed, it is a common 

tago £o thomselvi's. In the colonies, the harvest saying in America tluit but few young English- 

usually is plentiful, while the labourcT's arc few, men commence to make headway in their new 
and labour, conseipicntly, is expensive. Obvi- home until they have cither lok or spent all 
onsly, therefore, a piipii who will pay to work they originally brought out with them and have 
and wlio will not bo constantly wanting to leave, had to buckle-to in sober earnesi. As recom- 
is a very gn at boon to anv settler. It sbouhl mended in a late number (No. ;>.")) of tins /oiwiiaZ, 
be cleaflv ivcognisc^l that, in mo',t cases, if the those who are intc'nded ,ior a colonial career 
pu]»il works in hiich a way as he must (lo if he should go through ii course of school-training 
IS to olitain a list till jiractn.d knowledge of 1 ns especially intended to fit them for it. 

occujjfition, hi.s labour alone will amply remiine- 

rat^ Ibe farmer, even il tli(‘ latter has to find a ^ o 

, oofb lioard and huLong Clearlv, thfTetore, it GOLDLN ARGOSY 

j a ‘-iih'-lanlial jirominm Ix' loMed, llie* adi anlage ^ NOVKLhTTK 

I to tbo ..‘ttlir IS ( oii^idu-ahh. dlie pu|>il-sy.sLi in -t 

: often allhid-. a good ddd of amn'-'emeut to keim- "CHA ’ 1 L it XIIL 

! igld -d Aiiuruaii.-. uho arc in a position to sec Wiirr the exception of her eyes and her teeth, Miss 
{ itj wt.ak Not unfrtvpiently the wider Wakefield was an ordinar\, nay, almost a bene- 

j lias lud ,iid to biMi on the otbei .* ide of ibe volent, woman. About sixty years ol age, with j 
, Itlaidie ‘ Ilow uij< oiiiinonlv stn])id \»»u IhiglKli a fig. lie perfectlv straight and aipple, and wearing 
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dier I'V \.>>rKin., !i>r biiii, we 
all oidiiia’v eiicum.'t.in' -s, t-'ii 
S'dtier 1-1 ainjde. in Die lie ^.t 
tae kind 1- lu (v-i>aiy to niediale 


a defaulting i.-tth-r to - arry out Ins a a-eemeut, ' \ 

ii- a great in-eiilueto Jraml. thilv a «bojt time . •• ' 

igo it uus i'(j)oited in tlie daily papers that Ih u. 

a number of youths uho liad ])uid pn-minm'- to iiig iiNo. 
an agent in Kn-rhind lo be placed uith larmeis ‘J\radii 


"I adversary what an ad\antage 
I giM'H one. 

. Cl, IMr Slimm continued stand 


swindled. Similar cases liav<> been heaid of 
before. At the same time, we ilo not wish to . 
say that tlieie are lu-f h.-u-- L agem le-. 


mined to have justice done.’ 

Was it fancy, lu' di<l these thin feline lips grow 
white lie could have sworn he saw them 


Those who hav e seen most ot the hap hazai'd quiver. Anyway, fancy or not, if the worst 
way in u huh emigration, not only of the jioorer, came to the worst, he had a great card to 
but also ol the Itdter chifeses, is carried on Iroin play. 

tin counirv, often express amazement at tlie Mr Slimm continued: ‘He died, as you are 
injudicious acts which are constantly being com- awai’e, after a curious lllne-^•^, and rather suddenly 
mittod hy ill-advised young emigrants and their at the last If I am correct, there was no 
bliSid tliougli well-rricannig parents. The need- inquest’ 

less nayiiig of liy parents who can Rl It was not fancy, then! Mr Slimm’s keen 

afford ti) [.u- the n uey is but one of these eyes detected a sudilcu shiver agitate her frame, 
indiscretions, Tassiiig over without comment and his ear caught a quick painful respiration, 
the practice of shipping ‘ iie’er-do- wells * off to Wliy did no ouo think of this? ho stdd to 
the colonies in the coin hope that they will do bimseff. ’ 

better there than at home, we cannot help ‘However, for the present we will pass that 

remarking that nuniLers i»f promising young men, over. IMr Morton was known to have been a 
who are utterly unfitted for the life of an rich man. All he had was left, I understand, to 
emigrant, are constantly being sent out, and you?* 


willing to f" vvoik I h( r own hair, which was pitV]>le i»lack, .she might 
rqilly -urn- u]t the whole li.ui* passed for forty, save for the innumerable 
lin«*s and wrinkles on her face. Her eyes were 
h flu \ -l' >u 1-. op n are full of .i furtive evil light, and never failed to 
il.iM', ail ox. ibitaiii. sum-- oat a baleful influence over tin- spectator; her 
s ou" I'uinlivd ]t(mnds — is teetli wore large and white, but gapjied here 
tliiit ihe . ouM 111 and thoiv in the front like a saw. Mr islimm 

ll'... e aiv exitei icu.'c uitl- inentilly compared her with some choice assort- 

liiuii, , Uhl thill ii< a.-tually ments of wyinanldnd he had encountered in the 

T I'V ViorKin >, for him, we miiie-i and kindred places, and they did not suffer 

oiihiiii’v ciicum.-t.in' -s, f-'ii in the i ompurisoii. 
tier 1-1 umjde. In Die iit it ‘^oul bii-mesf. ? ’ .--he said coldly, 
kiii.l 1- lu (cs>aiy to medial.. ‘Madam, you will do mo the favour to sit 


bcLWiiii Till' ji.ircut- of a youth aii'l th<- tolouial down,’ he replied. ‘What I have to say will 

iv'ttlf'i' , iinil iiLlnr tlii 4 .ig.ent "V (lie si (tier, nr take a condderahle tinn- ’ 

hoth, m;iy bi> ib hone and fail to fulfil Ilnur ‘Thank you,’ she .said, with the same frigid 
<• )ii1 i-.u I- , nnii'o.l, the djlle ully vvliieh a jxnvnt air; ‘1 prefer to stand’ Some subtle instinct 

would m* et With 111 afleiupluig t.) < omjiel I told her this vi-iit boded no good, and she knew 


an iigeuu in ttn'pand 1.) be placed with l.irmeis ‘Madam,’ he conmicnced, ‘ wliat 1 have to say 
in (Jail forma, found, .jn tbeir .irrivuil tliiTe, that to yon < oncerns the affairs of the late Mr Morton 
no arrairfgeiueiits xv'i.iLi viT bad been made lor of Ha.stw'ood. He vvms an old friend of mine. I 
their iveeplion —in f-liort, tli.it they li.ad been Very recenlly, 1 hear.l of liis death. I am deter- 
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^In that, sir, you are perfectly right. I’ray, 
continue.' 

‘ Now, at one tiiric, I understand, poor Morton 
inh'micd to leave everything to his niece. Was 
that 80 2’ 

Miss Wakefield inclined her head coldly. 

‘And since his death, not the slightest trace 
of the bulk of the money has been discovered. 
Is that not sol' 

Miss Wakefield inclined her head once move. 

‘Well, wc have now discovered where the 
money is.’ 

‘Discovered where tlie money is ’ where my 
money is the woman cried with a grating 
laugh. ‘And I presume you came to hung it to 
mo. After all this long while, fancy getting my 
own at last !’ ^ 

‘I suppose you ^vill do something for Mrs 
Seaton 1’ inquired Slimm. 

‘Di ‘-'tn ' foi lliem — of (oiirso I will,' 

she i.i' b I !:>■ !Iy ‘I’ll go and call on them. 
I will let them see me rule in my carnage, 
while they are bogging in the gutter. T amII 
give them a si\poneo when tliey come to ask 
alms at my Iioum- — O h, toll me, arc tlii'y .'-tarv- 
ing''’— are they .starving, J wty V’ she gasped in 
her pasfciouub* utterance, elute liing the Ameiicau 
by the aim ‘Are they living on diaiity? Oh, 
1 hope so - 1 hope so, for t Into them — hate 
them <’ The last Avords hi.s.scd lingeringly and 
spile fully through her teeth. 

‘Well, not ipiite,’ Slmuu replied clieeifully, 
‘It inu''t he consoling to your womanly feeling-i 
to know they are getting on fiV't-rate— in fact, 
they are as happy and comfoi table as two peojilc 
can be.’ 

‘I am fiorry for that,’ slie s-aid, with a little 
pant bct\vi-eu each word. ‘ 1 lioped they were 
starving. What nglit have they to be happy, 

I when I am so nusorablc?’ 

I ‘Ideally, madam, it is no jiloasure to bring 
you news, you take it so uiicomfortaldy,’ J^Hnim 
replied ‘'fhese histrionics, I know, are intended 
merely to disguise your delicate and lender leel- 
ings. Noav, we admit thus money heloiig.-. tn 
you. What will you stand for the information '/ 
Forty thousand pounds is a lot ol money.’ 

‘Not one farthing,’ replied the woman — ‘not 
one single faidluiig. The money is mine, and 
mine it shall remain,’ 

‘In that case,’ said Sliinm cheerfully, ‘my 
mission is at an end, — 1 wish you a a^tv good- 
morning.’ 

‘ Stop ’ Do yon mean to say you intend to 
hold the secret unless I agree to .some tei-ins'/’ 

‘Your poAvers of penetration do you credit, 
madam. That is precise ly wliat I do mean ’ 

‘And Avhat, pray, ls the price placed upon your 
secret?’ 

‘Half!’ 

‘Half !’ she echoed, with a bitter laugh. ‘You 
are joking. Twenty thousand pounds ' Oh, you 
have made a mistake. You should go to a mil- 
lionaire, not come to me.’ 

‘Do I understand you to decline?’ 

‘Decline*’ she e\ claimed in a fury. ‘Rather 
than pay that money to them, I would starvt 
and rot ! Rather than pay that, the money 
shall remain in its secret hiding-place till it is 
forgotten * —Do you take me fur an idiot, a drivel- 
ling old woman with one loot in the grave ? No, 


no, no ! You do not' know Selina Wakefield 
yet. Twenty thousanil pounds. Ah, ah, ah I 
The fouls, the fools, the miserabh' for)ls, to como 
and ask me this *’ 

‘I’orhap.s you aviII bo good enough to name a 
Fum yon consider to he equiwilent to the service 
rendered,’ Siud the Aiiiencan, totally unmoved 
by tins torrent of invective. 

‘ Now yon talk like a man of sense,’ she 
replied. ‘ You are quite detenu iiied, I see, not 
to part Avitli your secret until you have a 
returu. Well, let me >ee. What do you say tn 
a thousaiKl pomuD, or, to stretch a point, lifteen 
hundred?’ •' 

‘Appalling generosity >’ replied SI i mm, regard- 
ing the ceiling in rapture— ‘ wasteful extrava- 
gance ! I cannot accept it. My princijials are 
so grasping, jmu know. Now’, as a personal 
iaA'onr, and to settle this little diniculty, could 
not vou add, s.i\, another fiv'e jumnds?’ 

‘ Not another larthinir.’ 

‘Then 1 am afr.ud our interview i at an 
end,’ he sanl regretfully. Now, loul "i.jv. My 
friends are m no need of nioiieA’, am I are a long 
Avay from the state you eh.iritibly liojM'cl to find 
them in You are getting on in lile, .uid avo 
can aflord to A\ait When you are no more- 
not-to ]uit loo line a point upon it we sliiill 
lay hunda on the tioasuiv, and live li ij'pily evc'v 
alter -yes, nimhun ’ 

I ‘What do \oii AA’ant me to do?’ she said 
sulkily. 

‘bet me ])ut it anotlier A\ay. tSiippo^e avc 
come to ail agreenu'iiU it i" lugldy j'lobable, 
(hat Avheie the money is a will is concealed. 
Noav, it IS Aeiv ceitain thai this AVill is made in 
Mu .Seaton's fa\'our. If we make an unaiige- 
ment to divide the spoil, and that tiiinw onti 
to be so, Avbat a good thing it will be lt>r you * 
On the other hand, if tlieri' is nu Avill, a’ou 
etill have a liaink-oine sum of mom*}, Avhich 
without our aid you can never c'lqoy , and do 
not nihstake me Avlieri 1’ say that aid will never 
be aecotded Avitlioiit some benefit to the pailicH 
1 have the honour to rejirc'siuit,’ 

‘And .suppose 1 refiiM* V 

‘.So much the avoi.-o for you. Then wo have 
another course op( n, and one T decidedly advo- 
cate. Wc will at our oAVii risk rcjcovcr tho 

money, trusting to our good fortune to find the 
AAill If not, Ave w'lll throw the money m 

Chancery, ami figlit you for it on the ground 
ol undue influence and fraud.’ 

‘Fraud, sir* What do you mean?’ exclaimed 
the lady, trenilding Avith indignation and hatred. 

Mr Slimui approached her more closely, and 
looking sternly into her tyc-s, said: ‘Mark me, 
madam * — the .Seatons are not jinfricnded. I am 
by no means a poor man iny.sclf, and 1 will not 
leave a stone unturned to unravel thi.s niy.stery. 
Do yon think T am fool enough to believe that 

my old friend hid his money away in this 

strange manner unless ho had some fear? and 
if J mistake not, you are the cause of that fear. 
Had he intended his wealth lor you, he would 
have left it openly. Nothing shall be left un- 
done to fathom tiic matter ; and if necessary ’ — 
here he low’ered his voice to an impressive 
Avhisper— ‘the body sh^ll be exliamed. Do you 
understand, madam ? — exliumcd V 

The pallor on tho woman’s face deepened to a 
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almJJtly ashen gray. ^V'hat would you have rue friend, do I really undeistand that in case 
do?’ she exclaimed faim;ly. we get half the money ; and in one case, all but 

‘Come to our tertti'), and all will be well,’ five thousand pounds ?’ 

Slimm said, pursuin ' the advantage he had ‘Predscly; and you got tlie agreement drawn 
gained; ‘Otherwise’' liere he paused --‘however, up, and we will get a\v.;y to Eastwood the day 
we will say nothing about that. What I jiropose alter to-morrow. I decLuc I feel as pleased os 
is^tlij.H that an agreement be drawn up and a schoolboy who has louncl the apple at hide and- 
i^'ntcred into upon ilie tonne, that m ca^e no seek I feel jis if T was getting young again.’ 
will is found with the money, the property is ‘Then you think it is really settled?’ Edgar 
divided; and if a will is lound haiing the asked, with a sigh of pleasure and relief, 
property to Mrs Seaton, you take five tliousand ‘Not tlie .slightest doubt of it,’ said the 
p uirida. That is my final offer.’ American promptly. ‘And ! think I may be 

‘I — I coi^ont,’ she faltered humbly, at the allowed to observe, that of all the strviiige things 
'-.inif' tunc long^ig, lu her passionate m.idness, 1 ever came across tliioiighout my hiiig and 
to do her antagonist some doailly mischief, .i.s checkered career, thi.-^ is about the stiMug('-,l.’ 
lie stood before lier so oalinly tnuiuphaiik ‘It certainly beats aiiythiiig T ever remember,’ 

•‘Very good,’ he said quietly — ‘very good, said Mr Carver with a buoyant au’ — ‘What do 
*'l'lien 1 presume our intercourse is at an end. 3 ’'ou say, Bates?’ 

Vou will be good enough to be. at Mr (’arver’h ‘ Well, sir,’ Mr Bates admitted, ‘there certainly 
odice 111 Bedford Bow nt three o’cU>ck to-moirow an* some points about it one docs not generally 
alleriiooii.’ 1 ‘ucounter in the ordinary run of busiinebS.’ 

‘ One irioineiit Are you in the .secret?’ 

‘ Madam, 1 have that lelioity. But why?’ - ctiai>ter xiv. 

‘ I’etliaps now we have (orn<‘ to terms, you may 

b ' good enough to tell me wliere it IS ’ When the poet, in the 2nir.suit of his fancy, 

‘ :f^’, Iby nuni" is woman,’ said Slimm eulogised the stately homes of England, he must 

'i' , . ‘J am sorry I cannot gratify that have forgotten or tutallw ignored a das.s of 

1 tile wish; but as you will doubtless be 2 >ri-ent dwellmg deuier to my mind than all the niaible 
,it the opening ceieinoiiy, you will not (»hjei t halls the taste or vanity of man ever ilc.-sigued. 
fo re'-tiaiii j'oui curio'-ity for the piesont — (food- The Duke of Stilton doubtless prefers lji.s 
ii !* amestral borne, witb its towers and turret.^, its 

■’ \\ 'i !■ vvab bed our ambaa.«ador’8 cab < ipaciou*- stible” -wbn b, by-tlie-b^e, seem the 

leave the door, and then threw lieivself, in tlm lust < omider.ifcu'u in the Bi obdiiiguagian eruttion.s 

.ibanvloninent (.1 Iier passion, upon the floot • of the lu'ur ; hi' m.iy wander with an air of 
(n the impoti lice of her rage and desjialr, Munle through the llaph.iel hall and tlie Tonieis 

f.lie i.iy then', rolling Id.'e a mad <lv)g, tearing ' ".dleiy <V the Cuyp ura whig-room For me, he 

.it her long nail', with tin* si.rong uneven tectli. j < an Irive his art Iremures, hi.s (.’urrara marbles, 
‘What does lu* bnow sue bi-,-eil. ‘Wli.it can ' bi.^ jiiioeless Wedgwood, Ins Dresden. He may 
lie know? Be.ileii, beaten at lust ’’ 'enjoy his diawing-iouins— blue, re-l, ind every 

‘ Wh.at a woman!’ soliloquised Slunm «is he ' lulour in the uiuvei'w Tie may dine in the 

roIle(| l),iek l/onrlonwaiil-. *1 iimd li.ive a cigar, bo-iom of his family on every (lelieac\' a cordon 

to gi t tin* llav our ouf ol my luoiith.’ I bhu can devise to tickle tlie palate and stimu- 

Wli 'ii be aij’ived at Mr Carvel’,-., he found ' late the apjietite, with its aceompaniment of 
bileaiior and lu liushaiul awaiting him with j rose-putleriied ‘-dver and dainty china. Let him 
leat impatieiK e. liivimate in it all, if he w'ill. 

‘What clu .'r, my comrade?’ Edgar asked with 1 have in iny iiund’s eyi* a ImuM' far difTciciit 
.ashuriiedydieei fulness, fioiii His Grace’s, hut wdiicii, m veithelcss, if 

‘(\'n.sideriiig the circiimstiinoes of the case and ! not inh in co.'-tly hnc-a-brac, has .an aiqiearance 
the nil iiinenl risk I ran, you might at lea.st h.ive ' of harnmny and relinemenl refreshing beyond 
ex])vesso I .a desire to weep upon this rugged ' belief. It is the house, or, if }ou will, the 
bosciU),’ tS’iinm answered reproachfully. ‘1 found 'villa of E.istwood. Again-t the inani road is a 
the evil, Idee iuu.st evils, not half bo bad wdicii I rugged btone w'all, moss-incru&ti d and lichen- 

n. r.i . ,i i i 


It i.s jiroperl^" faced ’ 


-.Irewn, and surmounted by dense lain el. Oiicn- 


‘.'Snd Mi.s.s Wakefield?’ asked Mr Cana r ! mg the old-fashioned wmnden gate, a broad putL 


auMoUiIy. 


'leads t> the iloor, whieh i.s some forty yards 


‘ Gentle as a ‘-lulcing-dovo — only too anxious to ' away, at the side of the house. Tt is a low, 
meet our views In fact, I so far t.ained her j gray stone house, clustered wuth ivy and clematis', 
tliat she ha.i *made an appointment to come here ' and climbing rosea twisting round the long 


to-iiioi- ivv to settle preliminaries.’ 


ilouble low of windows Tn front is tlie lawn, 


‘But what sort of term.'i did y<,u come to?’ ' ipiite half an acre in extent, and ;’iut off from 
Eleanor asked. in garden by a brick w.ill, covered with apricot 

Slimm briefly related the result of his mission, and neitarine On the right, le.uinig towards 
and its unexpected and desirable consuininatinn, ! tlie house, is a .sloping b.iiik, all white and fra- 
to the mutual astonishment of his kstener.- grant lu sjning with violets, and above this 
indeed, when lie came to review the cirenm- ; bank, .npproaclied by an ancient liotse-block, is 
stances of the case, he wa.s somewhat astonished I the old-world garden. It is a large gaiden, witli 
at liis own siicces'^, I broad green paths, sholtered by bowers of aj^ple- 

‘ AVonderf 111 !’ exclaimed Mr Carver, gazing with J tree'*, and the borders gay with wall-flowers, 
intense admiration . 3 t his enemy. ‘I could not j mignonette, stocks, paiusies, London- pride, Toiu- 
have believed it possible for one man single- i Tliiuub, and here and there great bushes of 
liandcd to have accomplished so much. — My good j lavender and old-man. Far down is a walk of 
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filbert ti’ees, where the wily squirrel makes 
merry in tlie hai’vest-time, and the cherry-trees 
all melodious with the song of the blackbird. 
There is a balmy smell here of thyme and sage 
and endivv, and the variety of sweet herbs which 
our grandmothers were wont to cull in autumn, 
and suspend in muslin bags from the kitchen 
rafters. 

Opening the heavy hall dfior with the licensed 
freedom of the novelist, we find oui-selvea m the 
hall, whence we reach the drawing-room. Here 
we find our friends, awaiting the arrival of 
'Wakefield. They have been talking and chatting 
gaily ; but as the time for Jliat lady’s an'ival draws 
near, conversation becomes flat, and there is an 
ail* of expectation and suppressed excitement 
about them, which wmuld at once com nice the 
observer that something important was on hand. 

Mr Carver rose from Ins seat, ami, lor about 
the fiftieth time, walked to the w'lndow' and 
looked out. It was amusing to note his ea-^y 
air <ind debonair appearance, wdiich w\u^ palpal dy 
assumed to impress the spectators with the idea 
that he wms by no means anxious. The oidv 
member of the party wdio reallv eould be fuid 
to be at ease was Mf. Hates, lb* wore his liest 
clothes, and had an air of rcsigued settled melan- 
choly, e\idcnily expecting the wor-t, and pre*- 
pared to have lus cup of joy — rcpri-sentiug in 
nis case lus partnership — dashed from las bps 
at the last moment. 

l'\‘lix w'as discus, the afl'.dr W'lth Edgar in 
a low voice, and Eleanor sat white and still, 
only showing her impatieiRe c\er and anon 
by a gentle tap upon the lloor with licr heel 
Mr Slimm was whistling Kildy iii a low kty, 
and industriously engaged iii wliittlnig a stick 
in his hand. Mr Curver returiud trum lin post 
ol ob.serv.ition and threw' 111111*5011 bade in hi- 
chair with an involuntary sigh. .Slinim imt u]) 
his knife. 

‘1 vote We h^gin,’ said Edgar at length. 

‘No, no, it would not do — it leally would 
not do,’ iiiterporicd Mr Carver, rei ing the com- 
pany generally inclined to this view*. ‘The ladv 
whom W'o await is cajjablu of anything. If \vc 
found a w*lll in her absence, she would not be 
above saimg w'e ])ut it there,’ 

‘.Judging from my limited c-xjuuience ol the 
lady, 1 calculate you are about light, mv,’ .said 
Mr Slimrn. ‘No; after so many ye.U''.’ iiatience, 
it would certainly be unwise to do anything 
risli now.’ 

‘It is the last few moment'? winch seem so 
hard,’ Eleanor said. ‘Suppo,se, alter all, we 
. hould lind nothing ! ’ 

‘ For goodness’ sake, don't think of -m ii a thing ' ’ 
Edgar exclaimed. ‘ Fancy, after a"*! this boti er 
and anxiety ! ’ 

The ]>arty lapsed into silence again, and once 
more Mr Carver strolled towards the wdndow. 
it is strange, when one is an\lou‘^^y waiting for 
an> thing, liow slowdy time goes. Edgar took his 
watdi out of hi,s jifuket every other minute, like 
a sdioolbov who wa'ars one for the first time. 

*1 think I wull wmlk down the road acd see 
ii *^he is coming,’ Slinirn ohseiwed. ‘It would 
look a little polite, 1 think.’ 

Edgar murmured something touching love’s 
young dream, and a.ked the American if the 
fascination was so strong. 


‘Well, no,’ he replied./ ‘1 don’t deny she is 
fascinating ; but it is not the sort of glamour 
that generally thrills the young bosom. One 
thing we all a^rce upon, 1 think, and that is, 
that we shall be all extremely pleSsed to see 
the lady.’ 

‘ That is a strange thing in itself,’ Edg'ar 
replied drily. ‘The damsel is evidently coy, 
Slie is at present, doubtless, struggling w'ilh her 
emotion. J iaiicy she docs not intend to come.’ 

At this moment there W'as a sound of w'heels, 
and a coach pulled up at the gale. After a 
moment, a tall bhuk figure W'us wi'-u ajqiro.ich- 
ing the house. A few seconds liter, Mis^. Wake- 
field entered the room. 


INVESTORS AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE,, 

j BKCOKD AUriCLi:. 

In a former ariitlo wi* endeavuiircd to 
the nioiln<; operamU ot Stock Exchange tiMU.- 
a< ti-ons , and our obj<*ct now is to me > a J'*w 
remark- iqtou the nglifc-c and dutic's of iniosl a, 
and menibei-' of ilie Stock Excbaiige resjie ti\^ iv. 
As foinurly explained, when any lunim-v i 
transactetl on the Stick lixchange, llu biok'r 
alwaj'H renders to Ins (bent a c.'i'tr.iit contain- 
ing the ]>artieakj’“5 o( the tran-.'eti 'U, wlinli is 
undcr.'tood to bo tani'il iLrou'di in in i .uitance 
with the rules and leguliiti"])' oi Hk Stoik 
Exchange. These rules li.iie b ^'n (onquhtl 
w’lth tin strictv -t i.garl to tin i’i'd,is i.id 
duties t.l both xiuiLie^, .aid are alb-i<d li an 
time to lime a.- < iKiunstaiues may re.j,.] ( 
They are in conqdete auordance i/itli tin law 
of the land; and when any f|LU Inn ba- ;ii,sin 
in regard to Slo"k ICvi iian'.''e .dj.iii,-, the ei-aits 
of law haxe inx.iriabiv allov, i * Lli.d tho e luns 
have been framed on ibe nio-.t equitable jir.u- 
ciples. 

\Vhen a contrail bus Ik^-u nndired, luoker 
and client .are c'lually bound to iiillll tlieir 
part ot it: the broker, in tin* 'u-e < ! -i ] urdi.i-e, 
to deliver to In; client an .uitlieiitie teilitnate 
of the siofk, uud in tbe eiiso (>! a sale, to p.iy 
tor tin !to(k on delnery ol a ]>r(,]-e 7 ’Jy ixecuted 
transfer ; the client to pay tfie c-onsideration- 
inoiiev, &c., when the .stock is pureLase,d for 
lum, anu to deliver the tiaieder duly executed, 
with the certificate, wlien tin* stock i- void. 
Many inYc.stor.s, wdnle looking \ery .sharply after 
i their rights, entu'cli lose sight of their duties, 
and altogi tlier ioiget tliat there mubt be tvo 
parties to every contract Wlieu a man sells 
stock, he IS entitled to a cheque lor the pro- 
ceed.'' the moment he hands the executed transfer 
to hib liroker, and no booner ; anef Avhen stock 
1*5 ]>urchased, the broker is entitled to receive 
till* i' Mi. '.cv wlau he delivers the transfer 

toll «1 i ! . ..•!!. it'll, . and no sooner. Many 

jieraonp, howexer, imagmo that if they send 
their lirokcr a cheque lor btoek bought a day 
or two after the aecouiit-day, it will lie time 
enough, being ignorant ol the fact tliat the 
hater i.s obliged by the rules to pay fiir the 
stock wdien it is delivered t« him, either on 
the account-day or any subsequent d^y. Those 
living at a distance from JjDiidon should there- 
fore be careful to let the money be in the 
houda of their broker on the morning, of the 
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account-day at the V^ry latest ; <>r it they j it is posted up in a conspicuous part 
object to pay for stock bJilbre receiving it, should i House, exposed to the gaze and subject to the 
instruct a banker in the City to pay for the stock, j derogatory remarks of the members for the rest 
<n- proportionately for any part, on delivery, so | of tlie day. As may well be imagined, tlic fact 
that the bi'.jker may not be out of the money. i of having been ‘hammered,’ whatever a man's 


Of conr^e, brokers are not su]>]K)Ked to have 
iinliin iL I balances at their baukei's, and it is 
iroqucntly a real hardship lor them to he 
obhged to find the; money as best they can. 
The Stock Exchange lailes admit of no delay 
whatever, and must be acted up to by the 


future liio may he, casts a dark shadow which 
cannot bo got rid cd'; and investors may be 
quite certain that the members of the Stock 
Exchange will .strain oveiy nerve to avoid the 
disgrace. The iiiles ul the Tloiise arc, however, 
inexorable, and the fatal haturuer must sound 


membtu’s, without any regard to the negligence j il engagements, are not strictly and promptly 
oi inattention (jf the investor. | ineL lii no trade, hubinCftS, or profession does 

^V Iren stock '])ayable to hearer i.s not delivered I the punishment follow so quickly upon the 
to the buying-brolu'v on the aeionnt-da}', he j offence, and it would be well if all ctuumercial 
has llic power, on tli(‘ following day, of order- 1 and financial default were as promjitl}' declared 
iiig. It to be ]nircba-,ed, or ‘bouglit in’ .xs it is j to the world. 

(filled, in the market for immediate delivery, . As will be seen from what we have said, the 
and any loss con.sequeut upon the buyitig-in must rights and duLie-s of investors and members are 
be n.iul by the seller. In the casecof iigistered j cleaily defined, and both partie. have a light to 
idocKt., however, ten days -after the account-day j expect them to be c.urricd out with punctuality, 

.'lie alluived for delivery 'This is only rea.-.on- i i’roriiptitude i-. lavuseworthy under all circuiii- 

able, tu a deed of transfer fn-quently requires , st.‘iuce.s, but on the Stock Exchange it is c.sijcntial 
Ibe hi'pjature of several .sell or the seller , for the sake both of members and inve.st(U3. No 

M!!iy u-nie at a di tnue, .'ind thus deiiiy cannot , bIo\t.nlnie.ss or easy sliji.-Iiod habits of domg 

be avoidi-il. (in tlie e.xpiry of tlie time named, I Inisiness sboiihl be permitted on eitln-r side; 

Lie* bi-olor i.in ‘buy in,’ a- in the c.ise ol slock j and luvcstois, while insisting on their right-, 

to bi-aier. If the buyci’ oi , to k to bearer iloc.s .‘-hould be.U’ in mind tluu their contracts with 

not ii'Mive tl'c ito(k fi.iiii lu-. biokei within their brokers ought to be cariicsl out with 

.1 dii> i.j' t\io .ift'i- the !u • oiiut-d.r., Ol legi dered , ex.u titiule on their p.irt, to enabh* the latter 
.'.tock V, .tluu .ib'ivi ten d.i_\ - alit r tin account- | to luKil then duties toward.s their fellow- 
<1 IV, Ik Jias .1 jii'i'iet t light to know the leuson i iucmbci.j. 

of the ii«'ki\, .md i ulii.g .my ]*ropcr excu e, • One otlier ]ioiut we would urge investors 1^- 

i.hould -ue jnsli‘uctiou.s ('.‘'an in,’ .is e.vpl.oned j hear in imnd, and that that s-lockhnAei 
'^boy I are not piophets M.any inve.stor-, ctpeciall} 
'i'lie <\)uimittie of tin .^'to k ilx.haiige have l.ulies, think the rtvei“-L. We liave iieqiicnth 
dm . - j'ltli. il- ])ovv<.r to in-.iiie , lieaid vciy liard wordc indeed used lowanls 
the sLihl . I .dl bavuiin-. I'lifcnd into lirokers who ha\e been unlorfun. do enough to 

bv the meinlHi-s; and if .my investor feels, advice a pur. h.i-jo wlmli ha- tunu'd out badly, 

.( gij«i<d (U- think, -b Ik- Im-, been uiiraiily de.ilt i biu a mmuent’-i thouglit iuu-.t demon, itiato tlic 

1. Ill, .1 left' r jKldre-,-ed to th(‘ Comiiiiltee will follvof .suili f xt'ic- .ions of Iteling. 11 a broker 
.!( on<e liiMo the tuliuit to book. Accounts are, knows po-itnely w’bat course the inaiket is U' 
‘'•blhil fortii'ohtJi, about the middle and end i take in Jiiij particular sloik, be luu only to 
o) cjicb niontli , , .d every member oi tin- House | bay or sell il to the amount required in pro- 
P'c'ji.nes, Ul ought to ])iepa]'e, a baluncc-.sheet, i ducing the ]»rofit he de.-ires. iM.uiy iu\ e-tor,',, j 
suownu’; ex. u ilv Ik. w Ik’ ,-L. iiuls on the.'e occ.ision,<i. 1 however, when smaitmg under los,ses, aje .q,t 
] f a ni< iiilici' hiid.s tli.d he is unable to imet his ' to ru-li to conclusii.n.s which relief, liou ].iove-. 
'-iigagenienf.s, lie should at ohm’ iiotilv' tin la- 1 , to ’ne utterly iiiqu-t. It is tiue tli.it stockhi 'ki j.n 
b> the (knunuttee, wlieii lie v. lU instantly be ou dit to be biller acquainted with st'> k., aiid 
dec-]jii‘.l a (Ic-f.uiller. Tins I ’ i, cAciy thing ]ifrtaming thm-t'. tliaii the large 

lieilowueci by an .tlluial ul I'a --i T k .i. . I nia ion ty of investors ; but it is ab.surd to .sup]).>sc 

wbo, alp r tbiee knocks with a li.tmmer, wliuh tliat their view’s sliouhl never be wiong. Let 
1 1 sound thiongh the House, intimales tb.it iu\c-stors be satisiied with a leasoiuilne rate of 

‘Mr beg.s to inform the House tluil he i.s iiitei-e.st, never buy .stock without tlic advice of 

iiiKib'e to tuuiply wall his bargaiu.s,’ ]|, as a ; tockbroker, never buy what they cannot pin 
in-qi'i-iuly happens, the defaulter hat i— tied fur, or bell what they are not p'-apn'- '^ fo 
<he(pu-h oil the accouiit-d.iv whnh have been and W'e are certain there would i ■ I 

i-etuined by ]ti# banker, the foniiula is. ‘Mr , pillow.s and nioie money in tin- cotleis. 

uu- not onqilied with his bai-guin.?/ After siMhi Speculation, we fear, is inherent lu the human 
del i.ii'iition, ihc- dl f.mUing member is prc*cliide,d i constitution, and 'ail that we can .s.iv on the 
Ir-om any lurtliei- cle.dnigi5 with hi.s fellow- i bul.ject is not likely p. put a stop to bt. It is 
*»niembers, and Ins aff.iiys are placed m the ' natural to the huni.m immial to Je.siie to make 
hands of the olhcial :r-i"nee, wdio proceeds to money without working for it, aud iiu doubt 
wand up the e-taP- and di-'iiibute whatever i su- li a state of afi.uis wdl exi.st to the end. But 
vlivideud it will rcalre. 'Jdie .sound of the ' expi rieiice teache.s W’o once heard an old man, 



the alert to hear the name of the proscribed rates of interest, he would have tieeri a very 
member. As soon as the name is announced, much richer man in his old age. In the furious 


iff 
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race ifor riches, \vc feel c erUhi that the steady 
investor has the host of it ; and the man who 
18 not even able to do more than make both 
cndh meet is infinitely happier than he who 
.spends restle.SH days and sleepless nights in 
the ])ursuit of tliat sudden wealth, which he, in 
all jirobability, goes down to his grave without 
acquiring. 


THE ‘LADY GODIVA’ 

AN AUSTRALIAN STOUV. 

It happened that one summer, a few years ago, 
1 found myself travidling up the Barwon llivcr, 
just where it commeue(>s to form the bound.iry 
between Quccnslaiul aud New South Wales. The 
weather was terribly hot, and feed for hornes 
scarce, so th.it T w.us onlv too glad to accept the 
invitation of a hosjut-ible settler, an old ac((uamt- 
auce in digging d.iys gone by, to .sl.,y and *‘<ptdl’ 
for a week or two, mIiiLL my boi.ses jmt on 
a little condition in bn wiH-^im^mhI p:uldo“k'«, 
'I’lie country round .ibout at that time, even 
on the river front was very sp.irsily 'elfhil, 
aud comparatively young [leople loidd renienilnr 
when the blacks uere ‘bad.’ Dingoes, k.uig.i- 
roos, wild-cattle, and ‘broniboes’ or 'vjld-hu» “s, 
roamed the great scrubs in Uion.^au-ls , and with 
rt'spect to brukeu-in ami branded iiidn nhuds ul 
the two latter species, the laws of vi> um and hi , 'n 
.seemed to he verv lightly regarded amon 'st tee 
pioneers of the bord(.r ; and fur <i settler to juit 
in an appearance at his neighboiir’s killing y.ird 
whilst the operation of (onverting hullock into 
heef was going on, m.'h deemed tjie very beigUt 
of bad manneis, iue>.uiiMble, uidced, unles"., pi.r- 
h.ips in the newest ot new-dmuis, at least (ill 
the hide wa<3 oil and the bi'iind cut out 

My friend had only recently taken up ground 
on the T'iver ; but Ins next and nearest mugh- 
bonr, old Tom Dwyer, who resided about live and- 
tweiity miles away, was a settler of m.iiiy jeans’ 
.standing ; and it was from bnn tint, tow.irds tlie 
end of my stay with the Brays, came an invita- 
tion to the wedding lestivities ot his only 
daughter, who wa,s to be mairied to a \oung 
cousin, also a Dwyer, who lullowi'd the occiijia- 
tion of a drover. 

As Bray aud myself rode along in the loo] 
of the early morning — the womenkiud and 
children having set out by rnoonliglit llie niglit 
before in a .spring-* ,irt — lie gave me a blight 
sketch of the people whose hearty in\ itatiou we 
were accepting. 

‘Alpurn lot,’ .said my old I’ncud — a line siicci - 1 
men of tlio bush man-digger type of Australian- 
born colonist, hardy, brave, and intelligent, who 
had, after many years of a roving, eventful life, 
at last settled down to make himself a home 
pi the wilderness — ‘a rum lot, the.se Dwyers. Not 
b id TK'ighboLirs by no means, at least not to me. 

I Ppi't^k as T find ; but people do .say that they 
come it rather too strong sometimes with the 
squatters’ stock, aid that young Jim — him as 


is goin’ to get switched- fand old Tom hi.s uncle 
do work the oracle atv/een Vm. I mind, not 
so long ago, young J itu he starts up north some- 
where with about a score head o’ milkers and 
their calves ; and when he comes back again in 
about six luoiith'^, he fetched along with him 
over three hundred head o’ cattle ' “ Increase,” 

he called ’em — ha, h.a ' A very smart lad is Jim 
Dwyer; but the .squ.itter.s ate getting carefuller 
now ; and I ’m afraid, if he don’t mind, that 
he’ll find himself in the logs .sdiue o’ the.se fine 
days. He’s got a nice bit o’ a place over tlie 
river, on tin* New South Wales side, has Jim, 
just ii,L flout <*’ Fort Dwyer, as tlu'y call the old 
man’s tamp. You could a’luost chuck a stone 
from one house to the other.’ i 

Bo tonvepsing, attiT about three hours’ steady 
ruling through ojien box for-'st country, flat .and 
momdonoiu', v\<‘ arrived at ‘ I'ort Da ver’ — or 
1 J)ee-vv’yei', as iiivairiably ]troT(Oiince(l tb- iv.ibouts — 
a long, lo'v building, * oiislriu tevl of b .^e, roughly 
Rfjuaii d h vtf luaily fireproot red * oolabah, or 
' LWMinp.guin, ami Mtuated iiglit on the verge of 
tbe st" !• tkiv bank, tw* uty feet below winch 
j g'.- d ’.‘.llealy along fie slii'gish B.irwon, then 
j re.-jly luiB'a ‘Ica'iker' 

! A li'Mtiv vveUoiiie g'eeted ir? . and lie uuvit- 
! able ‘‘.(ju x"eda(e’ of spnil^' w.i^ .i! ome pioduced, 
',(.<» vvliu’b ii’v com] 'I'liot -'s! , i wlnl f jih d'/ 
111 '/ Bje lualth "t flic coUJ]Mi(V wi'.Ii .1 bii'f, 
!‘Wtll, Isle’s lu>’-, lad’” I o] mv <.wn ]Mtf, 

' t daiing to t.v kh ilx' lirdl-j inu'k'nliil ot lierv 
j ’ ■ icay rum so j)iv">inglv odi'r.'d, with the assm 
•line th.it it ua- Dh' lim -d thing »ut .ilt'i a 
warm rule,' 1 paid my ies[)eit-. to an immi ii'-e 
cask of houey-boer \\b <'li .‘•tood undir a * ns-py 
of green bouglis, tlin-, running some jjsi, of lo.mg 
caste as a luubinaii by a]»jj?opnaLin/ ‘the women’s 
.swankev,’ a.s old Dwyer contcin])tuoii.',jy termed 
it, wliilst insiding ou ‘tempeinig’ niy dmik with 
‘just the least tast" in life, sir,’ of Port Mackay, 
of about 45 o. p. strengtb. 

Then* must have bieu fully one hundred peojde 
usscmhled; and the open sjuue just in front of 
the house was enmded with buggie.s, spriiig- 
carts, wag(»iu‘tlos, ami (‘ven <]iay.s ; but tlie great 
cimtre of attraetioii vva.s the .stockyard, where 
Jirn Dwyer was lireakiug-iii to the side-saddle 
a mare, bought m «^)ne ol his recent trips *np 
north,’ and intended as a present for his brick*, 
of wliom T caught a glimpse as she sat on an 
empty kerosene tin, with her sleeves rolled up, 
hubily engaged in plucking poultry ; a fair type 
of the bash maiden, tall and slender, with good, 
thoiigli sharply cut features, deeply browned by 
tlie piin, laughing dark eyes, perfect teeth — a 
rare gift amongst young Austr.alians — and as 
mueh at home — so old Bray assured me — ou horse- 
back cutting out ‘ 8crubber.s ’ or ‘ brombeas,’ as 
Tvas her hiisband-edect himseL. 

The rails of the great stockyard v/ere crowded 
with tall, cahbage-tree-hatfcd, booted and spurred 
‘CornstallcB’ and ‘ Banaiia-iuen ’ (natives of New 
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South Wales and Queei dand respectively); and ‘liut if he did, strikes me as well hear Xore 
loud were their cries oi‘ admiration, as young about the matter yet.’ 

Dwyer, outlie beautiful and, to my eyes, nearly Just at this moment, shouts of, ‘Here's the 
thoroughbred black m.ire, cantered round and l>arson ! Here 's old Ben !' drew our attention 
round whilst flourishing an old riding-skirt about ^ horseman who was coming along the narrow 
. track at a slow canter. 

do, Jim-fiiwet as a sheep '-‘My word i \ well-known character throughout the whole 


.she’ll carry Annie ll.v ing What did yer give „ , , . , , ,, „ 

... T o: I A M i ) * 1 i> Back, ‘bu.sh missionary, aii'l not less well known 

for her, Jim?’— 'A reg’lar star, an’ no mistake !’ /i ^ " 

’ , ' 1 1 • • rr was hi.s old bald-faced horMi Jertv Tlie pair bore 

f-rerteJ tlK- young n.-in, aa, lightly jumping off, ^ grotengm. rcscmhlnnce to oa. 1 , ‘other, both being 
he unbuckled the girtb^ and put the saildle on long and ungainly, both thin and gray, both always 
the ^dip-r.nl‘1. , ready to eat and drink, and vet always looking 

.fnn Duvor differed little Bom the ordinaiy de-solate and iorlorn AsThe Uev Ben di.sengaged 
stylo of young liiisli ' lutivii tall, thin, browii, hii long legi from tlio btirrupi, the irrepresaililc 
.inioiv-oyeil, tiiiriow in the llai.lm ; bntn.th goo.l Cwyer aiipe,™! jvitb the greetmg-cnp -a 

1 - ui « 1 4- If* Ilf fi - tin pird-pot halt full of rum — whicli swallowing 

b».a.ltli ol Oli.-t, an, ieU nliioi, from t heir ailmiriitum 

si/e and .shaiie, might liave .sati.sli(>^l even tluif lookeKs-on, tlie pur-on, co'iimienrhug Jerrv 

f.iptioii.- eritie tlie Lady Hester Stanhojx*, pj., IjorI, st.ilked inside, and was 

under whose msli p ‘a kitl u’. <nnld v.ullc,’ tlia* soon Im-iv at*the long table, woi’king away at a 
the Australians of a future n dion would not be couple ot roast-ikick", a liam, and other tulles, 
a-t the I'.iitiili, ‘a Hat sub d gen ration, of wlemi Ava-hed .Ifwvn with copious di.itfglits of hot tea, 
tu) oreaL o. ni*b!<- acliK'vement i oald e *, be siaiplv reinaTkiiig to ‘ Annie,’ that she ‘ had better 
exiKv led ’ make baste and < lean herself, so that lu* could put 

‘ I j- , I 41 , f ' h'T and Jim through as he^ad to go on to Bnll- 

1 l.’iu.i-d that, a- the vou.j let • w .■ ’> J. r i , 4 i a ii f ii 

1 , . . , , aror.A that evening to burv a child for the 

ward to -'-.aka bauds w ith Ihay, l.).)’.f'l , ne | Lacio.-.' 

and lather luspuiou ij at me < at ol . )> coi in | Having id length limshed bis repast, all hands 
ol oio' id his bl.h k e\ts M} •onipiiiM-i, (\i ' irov/ded into tin* bmg room, where before ‘old 
dentil ,b-eivei it abo, lor he -aid l-i’ediinglv | Ben ’ .sUiod luidi uinl bi idcgroom, the former 
‘What 1 111' Maibt, In, 4? Oii’y linnd ot [ neatly dressed in daik merino — her own e.special 

?> 1 ' ! 111 . ill lie “until- cr 'ss Aid did i f** ^ h>ld, lu preference to anythin" 

y ’I , ' Si V,, tr.ip? ” ! "dh here and there a bright-coloured 

K 7 ,!, 4 It 1 1',. v» u-i r h’lbbon, wlfildt in her luvuriant black hair and 

'''''' in' the breast of her dross w'ere bunches of freshly 

siiTly I ') i\. . in*. Ol Mjn.Uf , lie .s i, ui j>|n,;ked orange blossoms, that many a hello ot 

nil soni'. on , lines Uiie u a, i an s'iow a pj-oud Mayiair might liave envied. The bride- 
better rigbi to ini, an’ ib.d w ui’t bapjieu in a jrroom in spotless W’liite shirt, with handkerchiet 


of that immense distnct was the Rev. Benjamin 


Imrrv ' 

‘Well, well; rep] 


ol crimson silk, confined loosely around las neck 
Bray, * yoii needn’t get by a ina-sive gold ring, nding-tiousers of Bedford 


cnasty so (onfounded quiJc But -he’s a jirelty kept up by a broad bell, worked in wools 

thing, sure enough l^et ’.s go aim have a look colours by his bride, and shining top- 

' boots and spin.-, looked the very beau-id(k'il of 

Vtri.pviw.ii, r.. ,Tr n 1 , , . I 4i a il.isbmg btockman, as be bore lamself elate and 

7 . pro, 1.11), witl.nnt n tra,-.. ol that Imcnlm «lm..py. 

„< ... n ing lior 1 v. o i i-.ir ol.l, ju.sl, .-x- nu.,, ,,,, „lt.>n wiliiusxi'il in tho principal party lo 

V’'‘^ 

three, 1 .say, replied auotliei -‘And a clean- q’ho old jiarson, witli llie por.spa*ation induced 
skin, ;jnd unbranded'’ eiaculati 1 Bray, at the by reconf ga-li-onona. eliorts rolling ai beads off 
same tune passing las Inind along tlie mare’s las bald bead, and dropping fioni the tip of 
wither. * las nose on to the church-bervice in las hand, 

‘That’.s a disease can soon be cured’ said kad taken off bis long co.st of threadbare rusty 
Bwyor v.ilh a langli, ‘I’m ngoin’ to clan tiic Oimk, ami bloiHi .'.onlcsod in ulilrt of hue almost 
.T.D.on l,rr now.-shov.. her in the bottc, boys "I*'" “f H'Rm.gs that rrachcl 

.Vliilr I .an' fold. tl... iron, on- « • “ J ■ above Ills kno(is _ It was meltingly hot ; and the 


while 1 go ail’ fold, the irons up.' mmwng.y ao 4 ; am. v„e 

. »• 11 B , tliermometer bad there been each an aiticlo— 

lliat navie s a t loioiiglibred, and a racc-iuare lyouhl have registered one hundred and ten or 
to boot, and she s “on tlie cross” right enough,' one hundred uiifl fifteen ch'grees in the shade at 
whispered Bray, as we walked back towards the the lea'st. But it was all over at last Solemnly 
house. ‘ She ’s been shook ; and though she ' ‘ old Ben ’ had kis-ed the darkly flushing bride, 
ain’t fire-branded, there ’s a half-sovereign let in j tohl her to be a good girl to Jim — solemnly 
under the skin just below the. wither ; I felt it disposed of another ‘parting 

quite plain; and I wouldn’t wonder but there’s T-T’* ami then, wlnLst the wornenkind filled 

„ T , ^ . . , 1 ,1 hia saddle-bags with cake, chicken, and ham, 

a lot more private marks on her as we c^nti. 

with till* £?enei’ona half of a * (.nnarA-. 


>kin just below the. wither ; I felt it disposed of another ‘parting 

; and I wouldn’t wonder but there’s T-T’* ami then, wliiLst the wornenkind filled 
nriv»m murk, on her w„ r....-, >»» KadJle-biigr w.tl, .•i.kc, cl,,i;kcn and luim. 


together with the generous half of a ‘square-, 
face’ — or l.irge square-sided bottle — containing 


‘Do you Hiink, then,’ I asked, ‘that young jjja favourite summer beverage, old Dw'yer, 
Dwyer stole her ? ’ * emerging from one of the inner rooms, pro- 

‘ Lilcidy enough, likely enough,’ was the reply, duced a piece of well-worn bluish-tinted paper, 
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kno\ii anti appreciated in those regions as 
a ‘bluey,’ at eight of which the parson’s eye 
glistened, for seldom was it that he had the 
fortune to como across such a liberal douceur as 
a hve-pound note ; but as old Dwyer said : ‘ We 
don’t often liave a job like this one for you 
Jjen, old man. We’re pretty well in just now, 
an’ I mean you shall remember it. An’ look 
hero ; Jerrv ’s getting pretty poor now, an’ I know 
myself he^j no chicken; so you’d best leave 
him on the grass with us for the rest o’ his days, 
an’ I’ll give you as game a bit o’ liorso-Qesh as 
ever stopped ; quiet, too, an’ a good pacer. See ! 
the boys is a-saddlm’ him up now.’ 

The ohl preacher’s Idf was hard, for the most 
part barren, and little moistened by kind oilers 
like the present ; and his grim and wrinkled face 
puckered up and worked ourioubly as he grate- 
luUy accepted the gift for Jerrj^’s sake, his con- 
stant companion tlirough twelve long years of 
travel incessant through tli<' vilde‘:t parts ot 
Queensland; htkI with a parting rijuiicijon to 
‘the bo3's’ to look after the. old horse, he, 
mounting liis new steed, started off on Ins thirty- i 
mile ride to burv L.iey's littb' child. 

The long tables, at. whndi all hands had intei- 
mittcnlly appeased tiiicir hunger throughout the 
day, on fowls, geese, turkeys, sucking-pig, fi.di, 
&c., Were now (h'ared and removed; a couple 
of concertinas struck up, and fifteen or twenty 
couples w'ere soon dancing w ith might and mam 
on the pine-boarded floor. Old men and young, 
old wmmen and niuidena, boys and girls, all \reiit 
at it Avith a will, Avhirling, stamping, changing 
and ‘chaining’ till the .substantial old house 
shook again, an<l fears were audibly *expro.s''e<l 
that the Avhole building would topple over into 
the river. 

‘Not to-night, of all nights in the a car,’ sad 
old Dwyer; ‘although 1 do believe i’ll liaA'e 
to shift afore long. Ye’ll hardly llnnk it — would 
ye'i — that Avhen J first put up the old .shanty, it 
stood four chain, cood, away from the b.irik ; 
it was, tliough, all that ; an’ m.any a siuMking, 
greasy black-fellow I’ve seen go sl;i]> into the 
I Avater with a rifle bullet ihiough his ugly carcass 
out of that back-AVinder, though it ii plumb 
a’lTjost w'ith the river now.’ 

So, loinlor and louder .screamed the cones itinas, 
foster and faster whirled the panting couples, till 
nearly midnight, Avlu-n ‘supper’ was announced 
by the sound of a great bullock bill, and out 
into the calm night-air trooped the croAvd. The 
tables this time had been set out on the sward 
in front of the house, just Avithont the long 
dork line of forest which bordered the rio’er, 
through the tops of Avhose gi.ant ‘belars’ the 
full moon shone down on the nvrry fe-asteis 
with a subdued glory ; Avhilst, in a quiet 
pause, you could hear the rush of the strong 
BarAvon current, broken, ovtry now and again, 
by a deep-sounding ‘plop,’ as some fragment of 
the ever-receding clayey bank would fall into 
the water. Four or five native bears, disturbed 
by the noise, crawled out on the limbs of a 
great coolabar, and with unAvinking, beady-black 
qyes, gazed on the scene below, expressing their 
astonishment every now and again in hoarse 
mutterings, now low and almost inarticulate, 
then ‘thrum, thrumming’ through the bush till 
it rang again. From a neighbouring swamp come 


the shrill scream of the ytiurlcw ; whilst far away 
in the low ranges of Ciooyclla, could be heard 
the dismal howl of a solitary dingo coo-ee-ing 
to his mates. j 

Scarcely had the guests taken thfir seats and 
commenced, amid.et jokes and laughter, to attack 
a fresh and substantial meal, when a furious 
barking, from a pack of about fifty dogs, 
announced the advent of .strangers ; and in a 
minute more, three horsemen, in the uniform 
of the Queensland mounted police, rode up to 
the tables. One, a serge.mt apparently, dis- 
mounted, and Avitli his bridle over his arm, 
strode forward, commanding OA'er, one to keep 
their scats ; for .several at first .siglit of the ‘traps* 
h.ad risen, ami apparently thought of (piietly 
slijipmg awa)'. This order, hoAvever, enforced 
as It Ava.s liy the production of a revolver, "to- 
gether Avith an eAudent intention of u^ing it 
on any ab.s^onder, bronglit them to ilicir seat.s 
again. 

‘Whats all this about evcbiimetl oM Dwyer. 
‘W'' ’re all hnm st people bere, rni^tcr, a on can 
j'Ut 11]) your pistol. Tell ii.s civilW A>iiat it is 
Aiai’ri' AA antin’, an’ avo 'll trv .in’ help j'oii ; but 
dim’t conm it too roiigb. You iniglit to be ’."liamcd 
(' your.s.dl. Don’t ye see th'-* f.iyniab's ’ 

‘U.in’t help the fem.ab's,* retorted the sergeant 
sharply ‘1 haven’t ridden tour hundred null s to 
play ])olile to a lot of AA'omrn. T Avant .n man 
Tiaiiied .lames Davy''*’’ ; and Iia’^ the dc'-ci qition, 
yonder ’ll the man hiin.se H ’—pi >jn ting at the same 
time across the table to wdieri sat the m'\vl\ -made 
liubband, Avlio bad been one of the tiivt to make 
a niovi' at .sight of the police. 

‘ Wliat ’s the charge, b.ir gent a'lked old Daa'vi'I' 

coolly. 

‘ llor.se-.ste.aling,’ AA’a-i tlie replv ; ‘end her, s 
the Avarraut, signed by the magistrate in ’l.mibo, j 
for his .apprehension ’ " j 

1 AA'.as I'llii'g qiiili- cloo' to the obfect op these j 
inquiries, and at tins moment I lie.ml A’oiin'i i^lrs I 
J)\\rver, AA'h 1 1st leaning aero ’ towards her liu band, | 
Avhisper foiiiethnig aboui ‘the riAir’ and ‘Noav 
R oulli lYalei;’ and lu unoLlur momi nt, htaid over 
heels doAvii the tteep bank imHoiI the ri'cently 
cre.ated benedict, into tin* cnrioin and cool nuptial 
couch of .swiftly iloAAing, reddidi Avater, AAlii'di he 
breasted amUi easi, nnking nearly a straight line 
for the other bank, distant perhapa a ooujde of . 
hundred vaard^-. 

The troopers, draAvmg their revolvens, dis- 
moinitod, and nmiiing lorwoird, were about to 
follow the ex-auiple .set by their superior, Avho 
Avas taking steady aim at the swimmer, perfectly 
di-iceriiible in tlie clear moonlight, when sud- 
denly half-a-dozen pair of soft but mu.scular arms 
encircled tlie three representatives of law and 
order, as the women, screaming like a lot of 
curlew.s after a thunderstorm, clasped them in a 
tight embrace. 

Young Mr.s DAvyer herself tackled the sergeant,, 
dying: ‘What! Avoiild you shoot amanjitst for 
a bit of liorse-SAveatiiig ! Leave him go, can’t you. 
He’s over tlie border noAV in New South Wales, 
mare and all ; and you can’t touch him, even if 
you w'as there.’ 

Jast then a yell of triumph* from the scrub on 
the other shore seemed to vouch for the fact, and 
was answered by a dozen, sj^pathetic whoops and 
shouts from the afore- mentioned ‘ Cornstalks ’ and 
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* Banana-men,’ who croi ’•rled along our side of the 
river. 

The sergeant struggled to free himself ; and his 
fair antagonist unwound her arms, saying : ‘Come 
now, sargei)', eit down peaceably and cat your 
supper, can’t you ! What ’s the good of making 
such a 1 iher over an old scrubber of a mare ! ’ 

‘An old scrubber of a mare!’ repeated tiie 
sergeant aghast. ‘O’ ye think we’d ride this 
failover a scrubber of a marc? Why, it’s the 
Lady Godiva he took ; old Stanford’s race- 
marc, worth five hundred guineas, if she ’s worth 
a penny. Bother me ! if he didn’t take her clean 
out of the stcible in Tambo, settling-night, after 
she’d won the bPg money' But there, yf)U all 
know as much about it as I can tell you, that’s 
plain to be seen, for I never mentioned a mare; 
it Wa^ your own self, I do bedieve ; and I ’ll have 
l<lm, if I have to follow him to Melbourne. — 
Just got married, lia^ he? Well, J can’t help 
that ; lie shouldn’t go stealing race-marcs. — Well, 
perhaps you didn’t know all about it,’ went on 
the sergeant, in reply to tbo a^-^everaiions of the 
Dw’ycr family as regarded tlieir knowledge of 
the way the young man had become possessed 
of the mare. ‘But,’ shaking Ins head senton- 
tiou^ly, ‘ I ’m mueli mistaken if most ot this 
crowd hadn’t a pretty good idea that there was 
Roinctliiiig eiusa about her. However,’ ho con- 
cluded j -,0 cryilig over 

spilt n.d;:. | M ]. \o to ride over to G 

at daylight — that’s another forty miles — and get 
an eMlradition w'arrant out for him. He might 
jn:t as well have come (piietly at first, for we’re 
bound to have the tw’o of them some tune oi 
other.’ 

It WM'’ now near] V Inyliglit ; and our jiaiLyset 
out on their return ho'mo, leaving the tro'-j-irs 
comfortably seated at the supper, or raiUvr by 
this tune, br(Mkla'.t table ; while just below tb(‘ 
liouse, in a bond of the x.ver, we coultl see, as 
wo jiinscd along, a group ol men busily engaged 
in .swiinniiiig a mob hoiNea— amongst which 
w'as doubtless the L dy Godiva hcnself — over to 
the New South "Wales shore, where, on the bank, 
plainly to be disconed iu the early dawni, stood 
ilie tall torm (tf her lawdcss owner. 

‘ How do you think it wall all end ? ’ I aske I 
Bray. 

‘Oh,’ w'as the reply, ‘tlicy’ll square it, most 
likely. 1 knoAV .something of that Stanford ; 
he’s a*l)ookma]p’r ; and if he gets biick the mai’c* 
and a cheque lor lifty or a hundred pounds, t ‘ 
cover expen-ses, he’ll not trouble much after 
Jim.’ 

‘Yes. But the polii;e?’ I asked. 

‘Easier squared than Stanford J answered Bray 
dogmatically. , 

That this ‘squaring’ process >i(ps successfully 
put in force seemed tolerably Cerfein ; for very : 
shortly afterwards 1 read that at the autumn 
ip.eeting of the N. Q. J. C., the Lady Godiva 
had carried oft the lion’s share of the money ; : 
and I also had the pleasure of meeting Mr and < 
Mrs Dwyer in one of Cobb & Co.’s coaches, bound ’ 
for the nearest railway terminus, about tliree 1 
hundred miles distant, thence to spend a month ^ 
or so in Sydney ; Jilh, as his wife informed mo, i 
having done aincommonly well out of a mob of i 
cattle and horses whicB he had been travelling i 
for sale through the colonies ; so had determined * 


[to treat himself and the ‘missis,’ for thc,^ first 
I time in their lives, to a look at the ‘ big smoke,’ 

‘ That was a great shine at our wedding, wasn’t 
it?’ she asked, as the coachman gathered up the 
reins preparatory to a fresh start. ‘ But ’ — and 
here sne tapped her husband on the head with 
her parasol — ‘I look out now that he don’t go 
sticking-up to any more Lady Godivas.’ 

‘That’s so,’ laughed Jim. ‘I find, that I 
have my hands pretty full with the one I 
collared the night you were there. I doubt some- 
times I ’d done better to liave stuck to the other 

one; and as for temp’ Here Jim’s head 

disappeared suddenly into the interior of the 
coach; crack went the •long whip; the horses 
jdimgecl, reared, and went through the usual 
jierformanco of attempting to tie themselve.s up 
into overhand knots, then darted off at top-speed 
on their sixteen-mile stage, soon disappearing iu 
a cloud of dust along the ‘ cleared line.* 
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AUTILLERY EXPEniMENT.S. 

The trials lately carried on at the Bill of Port- 
land, supplement (say.s the tho'.e of Inch- 

keitli in certain respects. At Inchkeith it was 
sought to obtain a just idea of the effect of 
niacin ne-gun and shrapnel lire on the detach- 
ment serving a gun mounted ni harbette in an 
emplacement of tolerably rcc(*nt design. Dum- 
mies w'crc placed round the gun in exposed 
positions, and Her Majesty’s ship Sultan, under 
I very lavourable contlitions of sea and w'cathcr, 
carried oi?t some careful practice at various 
ranges. The results, accurately recorded, furnish 
data calculated to serve ns a correction to mere 
conjecture. At Portland, the objects sought to 
be attained were two. The merits of tfie Mon- 
crieff or ‘ di.=appearing ’ principle of mounting 
guns for coast-defence have been much discussed, 
and groat advantage.^ have been claimed for it 
with every sliow of reason; but no opportunity 
had ever been given to the system to practically 
demon-.trate its defensive value. It was, there- 
fore, .siifticiently desirable that a practical experi- 
ment sliould be arranged in which ‘ servicc-con- 
ditiun-s’ should be observed as far as possible, 
so that there might be a suiuething definite to 
sot again.st prejiulice ('ithor iu favour of or 
."g.nmtf the bysteni. It was proposed, at the 
' inie tune, to seek to obtain data as to the 
accuracy of howitzer-fire from a floating plat- 
form. . . . To sum up the case with judicial 
fairness,, the I’ortland experiments fully boar 
out all that the champions of the disappearing 
system have assorted ; while its opponont.s — ^ir 
there are any such — must perforce admit that 
at Iccfit nothing whatever is proved against it 
More tlian this, however, appears to be indicated 
by these trials. There seems to bo every reason 
to believe that all du’cct fire, whether of heavy 
or machine guns, against a disappearing gun 
when down, is thrown away ; that in the shorfe 
time during which this gun need bo visible, it 
wiU require a very smart gun-captain on boardL 
ship merely to lay on it ; that the more the 
smoke obscures it, the better, provided a position- 
finder is used ; and finally, that to engage two 
or three dispersed disappearing guns would he a 
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heartbreaking task for a ship. Probably the best 
chance of disabling guns mounted on this sy&tem 
is snap-shooting from the six-pounder quick-firing 
giin, which can bo handled almost as readily 
a.s a rifle. But, on the one hand, it does not 
necessarily follow that a hit from the six-pounder 
■would have any effect on the disappearing gun ; 
and, on the other hand, the latter would be able 
to get through a good deal of shooting before 
the eix-poundcr was able to come into effective 
action. Again, the six-pounder on board ship 
would presumably be met by the six-pounder 
on shore, which would bhoot rather more accu- 
rately ; while, even as opposed to these won- 
derfully handy little weapons, the disappearing 
system must stand superior to all others In 
a turret or a cupola, more than half the length 
of the modern long guns must be always exposed 
to fire. All considerations, tlioreforc, seem to 
point to the disappearing sybtem as the most 
scientific method ever devised for protecting 
shore-guns, and the advantages to ‘be obtained 
being so great, it becomes wor*^li while to use 
every possible effort to bring the disappeaiing 
gun to practical jierfection. 'ilie main difFiculty 
IS to render the larger guns independently j 
automatic, and at pVesent no gun larger than 
the eight-inch — the gun exhibited in the Invon - 1 
tions Exhibition — baa been thus mounted in j 
England. 

BEA-aOING FISHING LIFEBOAT VESSELS. 

Mr F. Johnson, the honorary managing secre- 
tary of tbo National Refuge Harbours Society, 
17 Parliament Street, London, has made it the 
one aim of bis life to devise such nioftis as will 
conduce to diminish the large total of lives annu- 
ally reported as having been lost at sea. He 
is now interesting himself in bringing to a prac- 
tical apjdii^ition an invention of Mr John Wliite, 
of CoWea, described as a Soa-going Fishing Life- 
boat veasel, a model of wliich is now on juiblic 
view at 72 New Bond Street, London. Broad 
in the beam, slic has a large air-chamber divided 
into two compartments at the how ; another -of 
a smaller size — at the stern ; and one running 
along on either side. Thus, however much sea 
she may ‘ship,' with these air-chambers m use, 
it is not possible for her to sink. Except for 
the roofs of the fore and aft air-chambers, the 
vessel has no deck, an arrangement ivhicli of 
course gives her considerable buoyancy. The 
roofs of the side air-chambers are curved off, 
so that any water ■which might wash over one 
bulwark would pass acro.ss the ves.sel and \^a.sh 
out over the other. As a matter of fact, however, 
it is confidently believed that, even in a high 
sea, the vessel will be too buoyant to ship 
much water. It has naturally occurred to tlie 
inventor that in fine weather the fore air-cliamber 
might be utilised as a cabin ; he ha.s therefore 
arranged that it may be unsealed and access 
obtained to it by means of a hatcliway. It 
will be fitted up wdtb cooking apparatus and 
beds, the latter articles also filling the role of 
life-buoys. 

' Those who interest themselves in this inven- 
tion propose that vessels of the kind shall be 
launched around our coasts, equipped with fi.shing- 
geor, and manned with smacksinen, so that they 
aiay be ‘self-supporting;* while their primary 
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object will be to afford eiuccour during stormy 
weather to any craft in distress. Thus, it is 
felt that the Fishing Lifeboat vessels might 
ride in the different fishing fleets, the smacks 
of which, being frequently far awayj from any 
harbour of refuge, are often disabled or utterly 
wrecked during a storm. Then, too, the vessels 
might fish in the neighbourhood of dangerous 
reefs and shoals, when* their presence would Ih' 
especially valuable. We believe that two or 
three years ago a fishing-smack was constructed 
very much on the lines indicated, and that, after 
effecting some rescues in the neighbourhood of 
the Goodwin Sands, she herself 'vns wrecked, 
owing to her having h(;en improperly laden with 
stone. Mr White has agreed to build Sea- 
going Fishing Lifeboat vessels of forty tons— a 
size which is considered most suitable — at a cost 
each of five hundred iioiinds. It is felt that 
fair start might be made with twenty vessels, 
to be placed at different points around our coasts. 
Thus ten thousand pounds is reipiircd , and a 
public fund has been opened, and part of the 
money already 6uh.-»cnbcti. Those who desire to 
contribute should communicate with Mr Johnson, 
all cheques being crossed National Provincial 
Bank. 

SOME PACTS ABOUT MONTE CARLO. 

The Report, says a contemporary, of the Inter- 
national (lommittee in Nice upon the disgraceful 
gambling hell of Monte Carlo, which has ju^t 
been i-isucd, is to he made the grouml of a col- 
lective diplomatic action again.st the ]irolector 
of that inbtitution, Prince Charles TIT. of Monaco. 
This important pamphlet gives a documentary 
catalogue of all the suicides which have taken 
place in Monte Cailo from 1877 to IHS.x Tije 
total number of port,'>n.'. who liavc destroyed 
themselves in conseipience of their los'-.Cb at his 
Princely Ilighnciss’s gamlilmg-tahlcs is ('jghteen 
liundrcd and twenty -that is to say, there have 
been nearly as many suieJes as the Prince has 
subjects. The catalogue is veiy tomplete, giving 
the name, the home, the age, and the date of 
death ol each suicide, and a collection of the 
letters in wdiich the wretched victims have com- 
mented upon their self-destruction. Nearly all 
of them curse the hour in which their eyes fir.st 
set sight upon Monte Carlo. It is agreeable to 
learn from the table of nationality tliat the 
English and Americans have supplied the sdiallest 
number of victims. A tenth of the number are 
GiTinans and Austrians ; but the large.st contin- 
gent by far has been provided by France, Italy, 
and Russia The appalling census was iiustituted 
by the Italian XJunsul -general in Nice, who found 
ready supnoigjTjJknn patriotic citizens of other 
lands. Idle cfl^ous brutality oT the Monaco 
‘government,’ V) honourable a name may be 
given to this organised gambling Company, is 
shown in the treatment of the suicides after their 
death. Scarcely one of them, except where 
friends have appeared in time to claim the body, 
has received a decent burial. After the poor 
wretch has lost all that he had, his corpse has 
been hurriedly hidden in the poor quarter of the 
burial-ground without funeral rites or mourners. 
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FISSURE ERUPTIONS. 

Tiiosi. who h.'ivo boon iiccnsfonUMl to ivgard 
volc.'UKM'rt sucli us Ah'hUVMii.s or Etna jus the one* 
form ol Nolcanic ac.tion, may bi* bomowhut .slarilod 
by the Aatcnii'iil that lavas have boinelnnos been 
poured loi'th iroin tl->suies hundreds of miles in 
length, and have deluged vast tracts ot c’ountrv 
beneath sheet's of moltc'U rock, compared with 
wliuli the puny lava-fields of Italy .sink into 
insignifieance. History, roinauec*, and h-gend have* 
been so long associated with the group of vol- 
canoes overlooking the cpiiet Tyrrhenian Sea, that 
liorn the time wlien I’liidar .sung of tJie fire-floods 
of Etn.i, and Pliny died, loo TM.shly in*» ‘.tie. I’lig 
the grcMt eruption of Yesuv’us, till J^uopi , locll, 
Von Buell, and P<ilmi(*ri made them the centre 
ol then* researclu'.', they h ve occupied too large 
a share of attention, and have been thus regarded 
as the. lull norm.il de^dopment ot that volcanic 
activity of which tlu^ an* but a phase, and only 
a minor phase. lli*nce, when, eighteen yi'ars ago, 
Richtholen ilescribed tlie great ]ava-plaiu.s of 
We.stern America, and .ottnhah'd their origin to 
ejection from fissures, and not from vouts, s<» 
firm a hold had been taken of the inind.s of geoh>- 
gi.st.-i hy nearly twenty centuries of observation of 
Vfbuviflh and its fellow.s, that his arguments wore 
received with incredulity ; and though the} have 
been amply verified by subbcquent investigation'!, 
and have allbrdeA the due to the iniei*pretation 
of 1.he vast, berie.s of volcanic rocks in other 
(piai-ters of the globe, tlxey ha^ not been gene- 
rally circulated,* and few, outside the circle of 
geologists, ai c acquainted with them. 

In this paper, we propose birfWy to describe 

.s^me of the most noted of tliese ‘fissure’ or 

as Richthofen called them — ‘massive’ eruptions, 
selecting as types that on the Snake River in 
the United States, and those in India, Abyssinia, 
and the north-west of Europe ; and finally, to 
glance at tlieir possible connee.tion with the 
form of volcjjnic excitement more frequently 
displayed. • 

The one which has attracted most attention is 


that uliich •formed the jilateau of the Snake 
River, and whmh coveiN altogether, in Idaho, 
Uregon, and Wa.shmgton, an extent of country 
equal to France and Great Pritain eonibined. 
lin* di.stricl is one wide ^erdurele.ss waste of 
black basalt, btretcbing westwards from the moun- 
tains by winch it is bounded on the north and 
east, as an apparently boundle.ss desert, black 
and bare, as tliough it bad but recently cooled. 
Exci'pt for the shifting sand-dunes and slight 
rulgcs of basalt extending like long low Avaves or 
ground swells — to w'hieli Professor Geikic com- 
pare'> tiieiy — the .surface would be quite level, 
the lava having either been poured over a plain, 
O’* having hurieil the undulations of the country 
beneath hundreds of fei-t of stone. The columnar 
.'structure, so often adopted by biisalt, is heri* 
largely developed, and to it is due tlic iesselated 
appearance ot the rock, which adds another to 
the many striking teatuies in the scenery of the 
district The oiil} river in the district is the 
Snake River, which winds its way to the Pacific 
through a canon seven hundred feet deep, and 
w’hicli IS joined, through underground course.s, 
by the few .streams tliat How on to the ba''alt 
from the neighbouring mountams, and soon sink 
beiiealh the surface. 

The Director-general of the Geologic al Survey 
visited the district five years ago, and his grace- 
ful pen has thuh dehoribed his first view of 
this great lava desert; ‘We had been riding 
for two days over fiehU of b<vsalt level as lake 
bottoms among the vallcy.s, and on the morning 
of the last day we emerged from the mountains 
upon the grc*at sea (ff black lava whicii seems 
to stretch illimitably westwards. With minds 
keenly excited by the incidents of the journey, 
we rode for lionr.s by the side of that apparently 
boumlless plain. Here and there, a trachytic 
.spur projected from the hills, succeeded now and 
tlieu by a valley, up which the black flood of^ 
lava would stretch away into the high grounds. 
It was as if the great plain had been filled with 
molten rock, which had kept its level, and wound 
in and out along the bays and promontories of the 
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ntoukitain slopes, as a shecst of water would have 
done.’ 

The feature, however, that most struck Pro* 
fessor Geikic, as it had done previous observers, 
was the absence* of ash and scoria, and of any 
oratei- wliore the oi-uption could have occurred. 
Tlu're are indeed a lew cinder cones, hut they .are 
analogous — as he says— to the smaller cones on 
tlio flanks of a volcano, or more so to those around 
tlie vapour-vents on the surface of lava-streams. 
Suc;h vast masses of lava V'ore certainly nut 
ejected Irom these, nor in the ordinary mctliod 
of volcanic emission. We are tlionJon* forced 
to accept Riclithofon’s tlu'ory, that they aie due 
to a senes of oruptiflns from fi'^Mnes which 
stretched across the country for several hundreds 
of miles, but are now hulclen by the shtet*' of 
stone in which, since no very remote ]M‘riod, the 
district has been enwrapped. Clcologic.dly speak- 
ing, this must have boeu recent, as is evnlenced 
by the lava-floods having covered the jue^ent. 
valleys, and having sealed u]) the giMvel and sill 
of their lakes and rivers ; hut suftiiient time has 
elapsed to have allowed of the erosion of the 
picturescjue ravine of the* Snake River; and in 
so dry a climate and on so liard a rock, tin.'- 
must have been slow work, though in all iiroha- 
bility it does not carry hack the date ol the 
event beyond the human occupation of the conti- 
nent. It is by no means impossible that man 
may have witnessed the last of these erujitious 
from the bummit of the trachyte hills at the ha^c 
of which was eddying this ocean of molten 
rock. 

Another scries of volcanic rock-, that has long 
been a source of peiplexity to geolo-vists i'. Ihat 
which, covering two hundred thour>!iu<l sipiare 
miles of India, is known as the Deccan Tia])'!. 
Though the separate lava-ilows are of no great 
thickness, they attain a total ol .six tliouKiud 
feet, exclusive of the ‘ inh’rtrappeau ’ Iresh-water 
dejiosits W’ith which they arc associated. Tlu* 
rock is mainly doleiitc or basalt, hut is very vari- 
able, and ill many places it exhibits spheroid.d 
or columnar structure ; unlike, however, that <*1 
the Snake River, volcanic nsh is cummon. 'Plu' 
plateau lorraed by these depo■^its couhif,ts oi a 
vast undulating plain, and ol llat-toppod hills 
with occasional ‘scarps’ or clifl's, which in the 
Sahyadri range are four thousand feet high, flic 
wdiole being marked hy terraces along the outcrop 
of the hori/outal layers oi basalt. In many 
points, the scenery oi this distiict is much like 
that of the Snake River ; hut, owing to the 

g reater age of the beds — heiongmg lo the 
retaceous or chalk group- they aiv more 
weathered, and covered hy a thm soil formed 
by the drsintegration of the rock beneath, hear 
a slight vegetation. This, howevi r, height* ns the 
monotony, as it consists of a simple covering of 
straw-coloured grass ; though, from March, when 
the grass is biu-nt, till the commencement of the 
rainy season in June, the black soil, the black 
rocks, and the black ashes of the vegetation, 
combine to produce a scene of tlic most solemn 
desolation. The scene cun bo well vi(>wed from 
the railway between Bombay and Nagpur, which 
traverses this jJateau for five hundred and nine- 
teen miles without once leaving the lava. 

Many ingenious theories have been started to 
^plain the origin of these lava-fields. Some 


writers, as Newbold, liofrd tliat the beds w-ere 
ejected from hubmanne volcanoes ; but this is 
conclusively disproveil, since nu marine fossils arc 
associated witli them, and as tlic minute dubt — 
due to the shattering of the a-.li an<l ij’ectcd ruasscb 
by the sudden cooling — si> ch.aractcri.-stio a fea(,ure 
in subaqueous eruptions, is wholly absent. Ac- 
cording lo another school, of wdiich IIislop , .and 
Carter were the leaders, the huais wore poured 
over the bottom of an enormous lake, iu places 
‘so shallow as to allow the igneous rock lo rise 
above its surface into the atmosplu'rc,’ tlius giving 
rise to betls of ash ; but as this a*-sumes thes 
exi.stonce of a vast fresli-watcr l.iki* hunilreds of 
miles long ami broad and shallow Ihr ut. 
Cor which no evidenee has been .iiM.i ■ ih * 
theory is discredited. One of the Latest writiTs 
upon^he subject — Mr W. T. Blauford (l-.llie 
Indian Oeologic.il Survey-— rijecting the form. T 
h_v pol he.scs, argues lor the lormer existfiKo of 
volcanie lofi in ('ubdi, iii the lower N.iil><ada 
v.illey and iieai the Sahyadri range, to I lie east 
and north-east of IJombay, though he ;'diiut> tli.at 
if his theory he lino, the lava must o.ue Hitwed 
for imu onso di-t.inces, .lud lieiua' p(j-tulate-. its 
e\c»->->iv( fluidity. Tile i)osf5ihilitv, however, of 
the lock having <loiie so on a surface cpiite liori 
7ont.il, and in lla seini-fiuKl msc(»us (aindiliou in 
which iiK/.-t hasu lavaas are erupted, presents insu- 
peiablo dilhculties and then* is now hardly any 
doubt that these Deccan Tra])s vveie ijeited iij the 
.sanu* manner as wei*' lliose of the Siuike llivu. 

Eor our knowledge ol tlu senes of volc.inii 
locks that covens the greatest ])art of Ahy-->iiiia, 
w** are also lai^ely nnlebted lo Mr lil.inloid, 
who exploreil tlu <lj,striet dnnng tlu* i\]}efliliou 
of These I’oikf., widi'.-jire.id though tliey 

1 ) 0 , are hut the remnants, .n are also th.<''e of 
Arabi.a, ol a frsun eruption lli.at luuiulati'd 
Aby.ssinia and Southern Arabia to a depth of 
two or three thousand feet. 

Nearer liome, in .North-we'-lem J'hiro]).--, are 
the lelns of the same liV'iii ol volcanic .utivity, 
as evideiici'd hy tliose dis. o?nie( ted patehe.s of 
lav u---t reams and tr.ip dike-, which, scalti-red 
ov<T tljc noilh ol Ireland, tlu* Ifiglikuids of 
Scotland, and the noitheiii louutiea of England, 
form Mich prominont fe.atures in the huidscnpcH 
ol those distnet-', as m llu' columnar basalts of 
Eingu^’s (’ava* and the tJiaiits’ Uanseway, and the 
Igneous <likes th.it cro-s, like vv'alls ol rock, the 
bilks of our northern louuties. The area that this 
erii])lion coveie<l was at le.ist one hundred thou- 
.saud .srpiare miles ; wliih*, a.s it probably extended 
to the E.inje-. and Iiadand, it may have been 
mucli hirgiT. We are not left, as in the case of 
the Snake Uivei' without evidence as to whence 
tins nia.*-s of Wk lias come, for, since the 
Miocene Age, vvlu'u it was <*ji‘f‘ted, denudation 
has attacked tlu* distri* t, and sea, btrearn, and 
ice liavi* c.arri«»i off most of tlie thieo thousand 
feet of lava th.at then covered the land, and liavc* 
left but a few scuttered fragments on which to 
rcconstriirt the record of the event. In doing 
so, tlu*y have hared the roots of the old fissures 
whence this mighty flood must once have welled ; 
and we thus learn that we must trace its source 
to the long dikes that mw stretch over the 
district, crossing from formation^ to formation, 
and traversing dislocal iais of tliousands of feet 
without any break or change. Such dikes can 
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be traced from end to end of the region, from 
Donegal to Fife, and I'-om Yorkshire to the 
Faroes, increasing in ni. inhere a-> wo approacli 
the volcanic regions oI .\nlnm and the Hehrnlos. 
They did nrt., all reach and overflow the surface, 
as is cone'"’ ively proved by Scotch mining opera- 
tions, and by the fact that they sometimes dis- 
appi^ar, to rise again elsewliere on the same line. 
Such may have been the ca''e witli all tho‘.o of 
Yoikshire, as the evidence by which we might 
decide lias all been swept away. Neverthedes^’, 
we know' that a vast district was ( overed by the 
great lire- flood which w’-as poured over the troincal 
loresl, that th£n yourishefl on the site of the 
Scoitisli ITighlands. 

From tins hiief description of the most im- 
portant of these old lis.sure eriipliun^, wc see 
fhat? tliore is anollicr and a grander phase of 
vmlcaniHii flian that now displayed either by Vesn- 
vius or ilecla. ddiis is uiupiestion*d, and the i 
sphere of .s])ecnlation is removed to ilie relation 
l)ctw('eii tile two classes. It is to llichfhofeii 
that we ow'o the most plausible theory, he con- 
sith'is these inas-iV(‘ eruptions as the lunda- 
menl.d di'velopmenl, and ‘ motlein volcanic cones 
as imi-ely [larasitic everescenees on the siibter- 
rane.m lava resi'rvoirs, very mnch in the relation 
of minor cinder cones to their parent volcano.’ 
Thus ihc form regarded till recently a** tin* one 
metliod of volcanic i I' ction, n]'p(*ars to be ol 
hilt secondary iiiiporfaiu c, la'iiig merely a safety- 
valve to relieve the •juessute irom the lava- 
sources helow' j or may represent hut a feehlcT 
and waning condition of that volcani'* excih'inent 
of which they have so long been regarded a- tie 
type. 
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It is a truism nowad.ivs, in tliis age of IravLlling, 
that you see a 'greid ueal more of ]u*o])h* in a 
lew weeks on boaid sjnp at sea together th.iu you 
would see in a lew years ef that vacant oilling 
and dining anti aitending crushes w'hich wc oi’di- 
narily speak of us society. IST.ia Dupuy and the 
two llawthoriiH eeitaiiily saw a great deal moie 
of Dr Whitaker during tlieir thiec weeks on 
board the iSr'icni than tlicj’’ would evtr have 
seen ^}^ him in three years of England or of 
Trinidad. Nora had had the young man’s 
acquaintance thrust iijion her hy circumstances, 
to be sure ; hut as the Tlawthovus sat and talked 
a great deal with him, she was compelled to do 
so likewise, and she liad too much good feeling 
to let him see veiy markedly her innate pn^ 
judice against kis colour. Desides, she admitted 
even to her. df that Dr Whitaker, for a brown 
man, wa.s really a very gentlemanly, well-infoj*med 
per.son — quite an exceiitional mulatto, in fact, 
and as such, to be admitted to the position ot 
a gcntleiuan hy courtesy, much as (lulliver was 
excepted by tlio Houyhiihnms from the same cate- 
gory of utter reprobation fis the ordiiiai-y Yahoos 
of their owm countr}'. 

Most of the voyti^i. was as diiceiitly calm as 
any one can reasonably expect Irom the North 
Atlantic. Thtire w'ert; tite usual episodes of flying- 
fish and Mother Carey’s chickens, and the usual 
excitement of a daily sw^eepstake on the length 


of the ship’s run ; but, on the wdiole, the only 
distinct hindmarks of time for the entii*e three 
weeks between Southampton and St Thomas w'ore 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and bedtime. The 
North Atlantic, whatever novelists may say, i.s 
not a romantic stretch of ocean ; and in spite 
of prcpos.'scs.sions to the contrary, a ship at sea 
is not at all a convenient place for the free 
excrci.se of the noble art ot flirting. It lacks 
the needful opportunities for retirement from the. 
full blaze of public observation to shy corners ; 
it is far too exposed, and on the whole too 
unstable also. Altogether, the voyage was mostly 
a monotonous one, wliich is equivalent to .saying 
that it was wife and eonifortable ; lor the only 
fiossible break m the ordinary i-nutiue of a sca- 
passage mu.si necessarily he a file on board or 
a collision with a rival steamer. Ifowever, about 
two days out from >St Tlioma.s, then* came u 
little relief from the tedium of the daily situa- 
lion; and the relief ns.sumed the uiiplea.sant 
foim of a ^euuiiio wild West Indian hurri- 
cane. 

Nora had never befiu’e .seen anything like it ; 
or, at any rate, if she had, .she had clean forgotten 
all about it. Though the emitain liad declared 
it was ‘too soon’ for hurricanes, this was, in 
fact, a very line tropical tornado of the very 
fieicest and yea.^^tiest description. About two 
o’dock in the afternoon, the ])assengers were all 
sitting out on dock, when the sea, till then a 
dead calm, hcg.in to be faintly rutiled by little. 
whiffs and spurts of wind, wdiich raised here 
and there tiny patches of wavelets, scarcely per- 
ceptible to^ the Idunt vi'-ion of tlie unaccustomed 
hiiuNuiaii I’ut the exj>i>rieneed eye of a sailor 
eould read in it at once a malignant hint of the 
eoming temp(;st. Presently, the breeze fre.shcncd 
w ith extraordinary rapidity, and before five 
o’clock, the cv clone had hur.st upon them in all 
its violence The rush of a mighty gale was 
lu*ard through the rigging, .swaying and bending 
tin* masts like .sapling willows before the autumn 
I'lee/v"- The waves, lashed into fury by the 
lieive and fitful gusts of wind, broke ever ami 
anon over the side of the V'essel ; and the big 
Seinn tossetl about helplessly before the frantic 
tempest like the verii'St cockboat in an angry sea 
upon a northern ocean. Of course, at the first 
note of serious diingcr, the passengers vviuv* all 
ordered below to the saloon, w'here they i>at in 
mute suspense, the women pah* and trembling, 
the men trying to look as if they cari'd very 
lilLh* about it, while the great .shi2) rolled and 
tossed ami pitch e<l and creaked and rattled in 
all her groaning timbers beneath the mad frenzy 
of that territic commotion. 

Just as they were being turned ofl* the dcck.s 
to bo penned up down-stairs like sc many 
holidess bheej) in tlie low’er cabin, Nora Dupuy, 
who had been standing wntli the Hawthorns 
and Dr Whitaker, watehiug the huge and ever- 
iucrcobing w’aves bursting madly over the side 
ol the vessel, hapiiened to drop her shawl at 
sUirting on to the deck beside the companion- 
ladder. At that very moment, a bigger sea than 
any they had yet encountered broke with shiver* 
ing force against the broadside of the steamer, 
and swept across the deck in a drowning flood 
as though it would carry everything bodily before 
it ‘ Make haste, there ! ’ the captoin called out 
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imperatively. --‘Steward, send ’em all down below, 
this minute. I shouldn’t be surprised if before 
nit,dit we were to have a capful of nasty 
W'eather.’ 

Hut even as he spoke, the w'ave, which had 
caught Nora’s shawl and driven it over to the 
leeward side, now in its reflux sucked it baeJc 
again swiftly to windward, and left it lying all wet 
and matted against the gunwale in a m.iss of 
disorder. Dr Whitaker jumped after it instinc- 
tively, and tried to catch it before another 
W'ave could carry it overboard altogether ‘Oh, 
pray, don’t trouble about it,’ Nora cried, in hasty 
deprecation. ‘ It isn’t^worth it. Takt‘ care, or 
you’ll get wet through and tli rough yourself 
before you know it !’ 

* The man 'a a fool,’ the unceremonious captain 
called out bluntly from his percli above. ‘Get 
wet indeed • If aiiothei sea like tliat strikes 
the ship, it’ll w.asli him clean overboard. — Come 
back, fair ; I tell you, cniiie back ' No one but 
a sailor can keep Ins feet projicrly against the j 
force of a sea like that one !’ 

Nora and the few other })afasengei*s who had 
still roniaiiied on ileck stood tiembling under 
shelter of the glaijed-in companion-ladiler, won- 
dering whether the rash mulatto would reallv 
carry out lus foolhardy endeavour to lecover 
the wrapper. The sailor stood by, leady to 
batten down the hatchcn as soon as the deck 
was fairly cleared, and waiting imi>utiently ior 
the last lingerer. But L)r Whitaker took not 
the slightest notice of captain or sailor, and 
merely glanced back at Nora with a quiet smile 
as if to re-assnre her of his perfect .safety JJi 
stood by the gunwale, just clutching at the .diawl, 
in the very act of recovering it, wlien a .second 
sea, still more violent than the last, btruek the 
ship once more full on the sulc, and .sui'pt tlie 
mulatto helplessly belore it riglit across the 
quarter-deck. It dashed him with terrific foj-ce 
against the bulwark.^ on tlie opposite .faido ; and 
for a moment, Nora gave a bcrcum of terror, 
imagining it would carry him overboivrd with 
its sudden flood. The next second, the ship 
righted itself, and they saw the young doctor 
rising to his feet once more, bruised and drip- 
ping, but still not seriously or visibly injured. 
The sea had washed the sliawl once more out 
of his grasp, w’lth the force of the shock ; and 
instead of rushing back to the slielter of the 
ladder, he tried even now to recover it a second 
time from the windward side, Avhere the recoil 
had again capriciously carried it ‘The shawl, 
the shawl ! ’ he cried excitedly, gliding once more 
across the wet and slippery decks as hhe lurched 
anew, in the foolish eflort to catch the worthless 
wrapper. 

‘Confound the man’’ the captain roared from 
his place on the bridge. ‘Does he think the 
Company’s going to lose a passenger’s life for 
nothing, just to satisfy his absurd politeness ! 
— Go down, sir— go down, this minute, I tell 
you ; or else, by jingo, if you don’t, I shall liave 
you put in irons at once for the rest of the 
voyage.’ 

The mulatto looked up at liiiu with a smile 
and nodded cheerfully. He held up his left 
hand proudly above his head, with the dripping 
shawl now woving in his grasp like a much 
bedraggled banner, while with his right he I 
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gripped a rope firmly and steadily, to hold his 
own against the next approaching billow. In 
a second, the big sea was over him once inorjB ; 
and till the huge w^all of water Jiad swept its 
way across the entire breadth of the vessel, Nora 
and Marian couldn’t discover whether it had 
dashed him bodily overboard or left hini still 
fatuiding by the wdndw'ard gurnvale There wjis a 
pause of suspense while one might count twenty ; 
and then, as the vessel relied once more to port, 
Dr AVhitaker’s tall iigure could be seen, still 
erect and grasjjiug the cable, with the shawl tri- 
umphantly flourifahod, even so, iu his disengaged 
hand. Tlic next instant, Ixi was over at the 
Imldor, and had placed tlie wet and soaking 
wrapper back in the hands of its original pos- 
sessor. ^ 

‘Dr Whitakei',’ Nora cried to him, half lauyh- 
ing and halt jj.ile with teiTor, ‘1 ’in very angry 
with you. ‘ '1 ou had no light to impeiil 3'our 
life like that for uothnig better than a Int ot a 
W'r.ipper. It W'af. aw t ally wrong »'(' you ; and 
I’ll never wear the fahawd again as l"ng as I live, 
now that you’ve brought it back to me at the 
ri.sk ot drew iiing ’ 

The mulatto, smiling nn 'o"C( 'iiedlv m spite 
of hiN wetting, bowvd a ' .h- i-o'v ■ I (, net aiqiii- 
esceme. ‘I'm glad to think, Mins Dupny,’ lit' 
njdied m .1 low voice, ‘that you regard my lile 
a.s so well worth piVMTVing — lUit did you cm r 
before in all your day'* .see any tiling .so glormu.s 
us tho.se moii'-troiH billow.'. !’ 

Nora bit lur lip tai illy, and fm.>,wTied nothing 
for a briet moment Then she added nierel> 
‘Thank >011 for your kiii(liK.ss,’ ni a constrained 
voR't', ami turiie<l below into the crownled dming 
saloon. Dr Whitaker did not reioni thoiii ; he 
went baek to hi.s own .'.tatoroom, to put on .some 
dry clothes after luh foolliardy adventure, ami 
think of Nora’.s eyes in tlie solitude (;f hn. 
cabin. 

There is no position ,in life imu-i* heljdessly 
fetble for grown-up men and women than that 
of T>eo])le battened down in a ''liip at sea in tlie 
iimlst of a great and dangerous tempest. On 
deck, the captain and tie* olliccr.s, cut olF from 
.ill ( ummumcation witli below, know how the 
storm IS going ami how- the ship is w'cutliering 
it ; but the nncouscjou.s p.i^oeprfor'! in their 
crowded rpiarbiN, treated Me, 1 liiidri u by Die 
rough sealanng men, can only bit below ki hopo- 
le.ss ignorance, w’aiting to learn the fate in store 
tor them when the tempest wills it. And indeed, 
the hurricane that night W'as quite enough to 
make even strong men feel their own utter and 
abject pow'eilessuesfa. From the moment they 
were all battened down m the big saloon, after 
the first Ircsh squall, the storift burst iu upon 
them 111 real earnest with terrific and ever-increas- 
ing violence. The wind howled and whistled 
hercely through the ropes and rigging. The 
.‘•hip bounced now on to the steep crest of ‘a 
bwelling billow ; now' w'allowed helplessly in the 
deep trough that intervened between each and 
its mad successor. The sea seemed to dash in 
upon tlie side every second with redoubled inten- 
sity, sw’eepiiig through thtf> scupper holes with 
a roar like thundef. The w'aves^ crashed down 
upon the battened skylights in blinding deluges. 
Every now and then, they could hear the cracking 
of a big timber — some spar or boom torn off 
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from the masts, like roiien branches from a Edward Hawthorn’s head within the doorway, 
dead tree, by the mij^hty force of the irresistible ‘Ah,’ he said, pointing to a few scratchy pencil- 
cyclone. Whuling and roaring and sputtering marks on the little piece of ruled paper, ‘you 
and rattling and creaking, the storm raged on for see, Mr Hawthorn, I couldn’t sleep, and so 1 Ve 
hour after hiAir; and the pale and frightened been amusing myself with a fit of composing, 
women, sitimg huddled together in little groups I’m catching some fresh ideas for a piece from 
on the crimson velvet Cushions of the stuffy the tearing wind and the hubbub of the breakers, 
salooit, looked at one another in silent aw’c, Isn’t it grand, the music of the storm ! I shall 
clasping eadi other’s hands with bloodless fingers, work it np bv and-by, no doubt, into a little 
by way of companionship in their mute terror, hurricane symphony. — Listen, here — listen.’ And 
From time to time, thc-y could just overhear, ho drew his bow rapidly across the strings with 
in the lulls between the great gusts, the cajitam’s skilful fingers, and brought fortli from the violin 
loud voice shouting out inaudible directions to some few bars of a strangely wild and storm-like 
tlie sailors overhead; and the engineer’s bell \ras melody, that seemed to Jliave caught the very 
rung over and over again, with bewildi'i'ing fre- spirit of the terrible tornado still raging every- 
<|nency, to stop her, back her, case her, steady where so madly around tliem. 
her, or put her head once more bravely against ‘Has tlie man no feelings,’ Nora exclaimed 
I he Tiice of the ever-shifting and shattering , with a shudder to Marian, outside, ‘that he can 
stoAn. I phiy his fiddle in this storm, like Nero or some- 

llour after lionr went by slow lyf and still ■ oorlv when Rome was burning ” 

nobody stirred from the huslu'd saloon. At j ‘i think,’ Marian said, with a little sigh, ‘he 

eleven, all lights were nsuall)" put out, with ' has some strdliger overpowering feeling under- j 
iSjiartan seventy ; but this niglit, in coiisidcra- ' neath, that makes him think nothing of the 
ti<tu ol the liiirricane, the* steyvaids left them hniricane or anything else, but keeps him 
bnrmng still- tla'y didn’t know uhen they 1 yvrapjied iiji entirely in its oyvn circle.’ 
might he wanted for prayers, if the sliip should I * 

begin to show signs of sudden foundering. ' Next day, wdieii the sea hairgone down some- 

So the passengers sat on still in the saloon wliat. and the passengers) had begun to struggle 

togethei, till lour o’clock began to bung back up on deck one by one with pallid faces, Hr 
the daylight again yvitli a lurid glare away to ' Whitaker made bus appearance once more, I’luthcd 
eastward. I'liiui tlu' first fury of the hurricane and in his right mind, and handed Nora a little 
began to abate a lilth*— a very little; and the , roll of inanubcript music. Nora took it and 
Be, IS (vashed a tnlle Jess frotiuently against the ^ glanced carelessly at the first page She started 
thick and solid ])latc-glass of the sealed skvlights, ] when she saw it was inscrilK'd in a round and 
Edward at last persu.idod Marian and Nora to j careful co])yj,er-pl.de hand — ‘To Miss Dupuy. — 
g(t down to their staterooms and tiy to ‘uali b ' Hurricane Symphony. LyW. Clarkson Whitaker, 
aslioitspell of sleep. The danger was ovej noyv. i]\l,R, Mus Lac.’ Nora read lutstily through the 
lie s.iitl, and they- might fairly venture to n -’oiev j first few bans -the soughing and freslieiiing of j 


a hit Irom the Jong terror of that ayvful night. 

As l]ie> went staggeriiv' feebly along the ! tempest had yet swept wildly over them--aud 
unsteady loindors beloyy% lighted by the dim murmured half aloud. ‘It looks very pietty— 
lamps as yet uiiextniguished, they happened to very fine, I mean. 1 slioiild like some day to 
]».is8 the door of a sf ’^room wlience, to ihcir hear you play it.’ 

great mirjuise, in the midst of that terrible ayve- ‘11 you would permit me to prefix your name 
inspiring hurricane, the noto.'v of a violin eould I to Ihe juece when it’s published in London,’ 
be distinctly heard, mingling strangely in a i the luiilatto dot tor saul yvith an anxious air -- 
weird h.irnajuy with the groaning of the \yind ' ‘ju.st as f’ve jirefixod it there at the head of 
and the ominous creaking (d the oy erst rained and j the title-page — 1 .sliould be very deeply obliged 
rumbling tnnbcn-s. The sound.s yvere not those ! and grateful to you.’ 

of a regular piece of studicil music ; they were j Nora hesitated a moment. A brown man ! 
mere fit4il bars and stray snatches of tompe.shmns : Her name on the first page of liis printed missic ! 
melody, tliat imitated and registered tlie mar- ' W L'lt would people say in Trinidad? And yet, 
ticulatc music of the w-liirlwind itself even as w-hat excuse could slie give for ansyvering iio'^ 
it passed wildly before them. Nora paused a ’ She pretended lor a while to be catching back 
moment beside the half-open door. ‘ Why,’ she 1 her veil, that the yvinrl blew about her face 
whispered to Marian in an awestruck undertone, ; and bair, to gain time for consideration ; then 
clutching cony u lively at the hand-rail to steady | she said with a smile of apology: ‘It would 
herself, ‘ it must iie Dr Whitaker. He ’s actually | look so conceited of me, you know'— w'ouldn’t 
playing Ids vi din to himself in the midst of all .'it, Dr Whitaker as if 1 were setting .ayself 
this awful uproar!’ ( Iq Pe some gre.at one, to whom people were 

‘ It is,’ Edward Hawthorn an.swered confidently. ‘ expected to dedicate music.’ 

‘T»know his stateroom— that’s the number.’ The mulatto’s face fell a little with obvious 

He pushed the half-open door a little farther disappointment; but ho answered quietly: ‘As 
ajar, and peeped inside w'lth sudden curiosity, you will, Miss Dupuy. It was somewhat pre- 
There on the bunk sat the mulatto doctor, sumptuous of me, perhaps, to think you would 
unmoved amid the ayvful horse-play of the * acci^pt a dedication from me on so short an 
careering elements, w'ith Ins violin lu his hands, j acquaintance.’ ’ 

and a little piece of paper • ruled with j»cn- | Nora’s checks coloured quickly as she replied 
cilled music-lifles pinne^l up roughly against 1 yvith a hasty voice : ‘ 0 no. Dr Whitaker ; I 
the wall of the cabin beside him. He started didn’t mean that— indeed, 1 didn’t It ’s very 
and laughed a little at the sudden apparition of | kind of you to think of putting my name to 


the wind in its eailier gusts, before the actual 
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your heaiitiful music. If you look at it that to find and recover wreck;’ and he is to ‘remem- 
way, I shall ask you as a personal favour to her that the powers of controlling and directing 
print that 'iTry dedication upon it when you such persons, and of furthering and adjusting 
get it published in London.’ rr.« ooi,rnr.« nT.« tn hn in 


get Jtpubiisueci in nfonuon.' their claims for salvage, are to bo. exercised in 

T)r Whitaker’s eye lighted up with unexpected such a manner as shall most condude to the pre- 
pleasure, and he answered, ‘ Tnank you,’ slowly servatiou of life and property, and that ho stiinds 
and softly. But Nora said to herself in her between them on the one hand and the owner 
own heart : ‘ Goodness gracious, now, just out of and insurer on the other in an independent and 
politeness to this clever broivn man, and because judicial position.’ It is his special duty, whilst 
I hadn’t strength of mind to say ?w to him, providing for the claims of boii-i fide salvors, to 
1 ’ve gone and put my foot in it terribly. What ^ protect, so far as Ins ])owers permit, owmers 
on earth will papa say about it when he comes j against vexatious and improper claims. The 
to hear of it ! I must try and keep the piece | receiver is further required to proceed to any 
away from him. Tins, is tlie sort of thing that’s j place in the rinted Kingdom, ,>eitfier on tin* shore 
•sure to happen to one when one once begins j or in a tidal river, wlieie any ship may be 


to hear of it ! I must try and keep the piece 
away from him. Tins, is tlie sort of thing iluit’s 


knowing brown people ! ’ 

(To he continued ) 

CUSTOMS’ OFFK Tilts AKl) WRECKS. 


btranJi'd or in disti'oss ; and there to take 
command of all persons present, and issue , such 
directions as he may de(‘m appropriate for jLhe 
]>reservatiou of the sinp and her apparc'l, as well 
as the ealgo and the lives of all persons on 


The powers of cu'^toms’ oiliceis iii the matter of, board. 

wreckage or salvage I-, a matter of 'groat interest; ' number of wrecks reported in was 

and as it is referred to m a recent Report by l thousand three buiidred and v (jiity-one ; 

Her Majesty’s Comraissio.iors ef Customs, a few j-"''! <»• > 

. V n. . ,1 1 i 1 ' L'li tliousand one hnndreil and tinrty-tliiee. Tlio 

notes on the subject may not bo out of pl.v-e 

The whole of^ the wreck-woil, in the IJmtcl twenty-lour thousaml one humlreil and fifteen 
Kingdom is discharged by tlie-ie oflicers, under pounds , but as niucli of this amount is receivinl 

the general Buperinten deuce of the Boai'd of m very .small biuii.s, it does not aderjuately 

Trade. All wi’cek found by any person, oxce])t , repre=5ent tlie very important work perffiriiied in 
the owner thereof, is to be delivered up to j this matter eveiy yeai by the utlicers of 


rifAP PER X V. — COX’CI.USfON. 


the duly appointed persou termed the Receiver ; CiLstoius. 

and even if found by the owner, the receivt'r 

is to be apprised of the facts The receiver . n/\T it-pxT a -n ri ci \' 

has pow'cr, with a W'arrant from q justice of ^ U li l) h ^ iVUUU.. V. 

the peace, to enter into any house or otlii'i' ^ ruim: 

place wherever situated, and there .search lor, rifAP per xv.— con’CI.u.sion. 

seize, and detain any wreck he mav find. In 

all cases, he shall, within forty-eightlioiirs after ■ Wakefield suiweycd the group with an 
taking possc.s.sion of any wreck, e.ause to be ' stony deliberation, and the slmrkinoss of 

posted up at the cu8tom-bou.se in the ]»ort iieare.->t ; her iineveii teeth displ.iyed itself with distinct 
to which such wreck w'as foumi or seized, a ' unphM.santno.ss. ’I'lien' ^was a cunning look in 
description of the bume, and of any murkfi by 1 her eyes, a look of hate and greed .strangely 
w'hich it may be distinguiblicd. Tu certain j iq^nded with avarice. 


cases, he is, moreover, to transmit a do-scription 
of the wreck in his hands to the Secretaiy of 
Lloyd’s in London ; and also to any admiral, 


Ml* Carver, after a jiremonitory cough, ad- 
dressed her. ‘Pray, bf* .seated, madam,’ lie said 


vice-acimiral, lord of the manor, or other person severest professional manner. ‘Tlie busi- 

having ehums lor his own use to otla'rwise , which ha.s brought us hero to-day is not 
unclaimed WTcck. * i likely to be protracted, and I see no reason why 

The work of the receiver includes many tran.s- j wc should not commence at once. I pre.sBme you 


actions in connection with wreck requiring much | would wish to get it over ? ’ 
care, tact, and discretion, involving the arrest' ‘ Certainly,’ .she said; ‘1 sec nothing to detain 
and detention of ship.s and cargoes, on dcclanitioii 1 iiresumo tlie tlnng is concealed somewliore 

hv JSflll'mV nf pimmt T*nn*llinr>T>nfl/\r> \ J- ^ 


by salvors of claims to remuneration for salvage 
services, ships and cargoes being held under 


arrest until salvage claims arc settled, or until , contrary madam ; no. lla.l such 

I ■' proper security is given by bond or otherwise m ‘loubtloss it w^oujd have been dis- 

satisfaction thereof, as well as the disposal of the ‘‘overod long since. I do not .suppose you w'ould 
claims of salvors, and tlie restoration of wreck to l^^ve been behindhand in the search ; and if I 
the owners thereof, after satisfy mg such claims, remember, at the time of my late client’s decease, 
other than for salvage, that may 'be against it. no pains w'crc spared to find his effects. I thihk 
The receivers are, moreover, authorised to dispose that is so 

peristabk Misa Wakefield emitted a grim smile, and 
nature; and of all other good,s at the end of a , , . ’ 

year, unless they can be previously disposed of ,\r * ' i , ai t j 

‘ to the advantage of all persons concerned. In ‘Very good,’ the lawyer continued— ‘very good, 
the performance of his work, the receiver is to Slimm, I suppose yoh have the implements 

* endeavour to make himself acquainted with the hand? Nothing r^aina now for it but 


persons and characters of the boatmen and others immediately to set to work and accomplish our 
in the district who are likely to act us salvors or mission. I have seen some extraordinary things 
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in the eourae of my professional career, but 1 
must say that since I hive had the honour tc 
be on tlie rolls, I never (‘ncountcrcd anything 
like this.’ 

‘ How did it come out ? ’ a&ked Miss Wakefield 
acidly. 

‘Margaret Boulton — you reiuember her, of 
coarse — she was charged wiLli n paper disclosing 
this secret. If J mistake not, it was given her 
on the day ol‘ Mr Morton’s death.’ 

Miss Wakefield drew her breatli sharply. ‘Hud 
I but known!’ she said slowly — ‘ah, had I but 
known ' ’ • 

Thci'o are spots, astronomer^ inform us, on 
the sun — a metajiliorical expro-^Mon whicli, in the 
laiij’uagi ol the day, imj)lie'> tliat nothing is ]>er- 
n^;t. Tlie expression used hy Miss Wakefield 
tlieretore jiroved lier to he after all«biit human, 
ami, I am afraid, raised a feeding of giatula- 
tion in her litteiiers’ bri'asts that she had not 
known. 

‘We are wasting time here,’ said Mr f’arvcr 
shortly 

At till'' signal, e\< n one juso, and made their 
way out ol the house, and theme on to the lawn. 
I’lny weie secluded mtiri-ly from oltsei vation, 
ami it was ini]»o-Mlilc for jia.-Mi's-hy to see the 
operation" .Mr Slimin ])i'(‘sentlv appeared bear- 
ing a ])ickn\e jind sjiade, and witliont delay com- i 
nieuced operations, lie wa-s .in old miner, and 
went to W'ork in a siieiilifie maniu r, whicli could ! 
not fail to w'in the entire iqijn-ov.il of the sjiec- | 
(ators. JMiss Wakefield, who, lie it reuiembeK d, ; 
was entirely in the daii;, wati he<l liH ])UKei-dnigT | 
wnth a thiilllng inlered; entn-dy los! m (ou'.'m-' 
plating llie workman. 

Till s])ot where thej were st.iiiding was in 
the (entte of the law'll, and tlh'iv stood the 
ligiU’o of JS'jobe in llie teiitiv. 'J’l uh', the hist 
])lace to look for a loH’^ie. 

Mr Sliinin’a fir.^t act was fo (dear .aw'av the 
weed." ami rubbish whiidi had in lime .sprung 
up rouml^ Niobe’.s feet — a task in wliioh he w'a.s j 
heuitily allied by the onlookeis, Mr daner doing j 
great feats with the thistles ; .md even Bates 
pnried in the task, coieiing himself wuth dis- 
tinc-tiou by liis desjierate onslaught n])on sundry 
damlotons wliiidi time liad sow'u tliere. This 
task being a(‘eom])lished, the real w'ork com- 
menced. 

‘ I do not think we need move that ancient 
lady,’ s.aid Mr Slimm, toucliiug the Niobe. ‘We 
will break earth here in front of her.’ 

By tins time, e.\citenient leigned siipreine. hlr 
Carver hoppeii about like iui animated cork, 
giving the i io.st contrary directions, ami sadly 
interfering with the task in hand by his well- 1 
meant interlereme. After narrowly escojpmg 
sudden death from a hearty swing oi Mr Slimm’s 
pickaxe, he retii'ed to a safe distance, and there 
directed the work iii safety, giving instructions 
which were totally ignored hy tlie worker. 

‘1 never calculated,’ said the American, as he 
worked, ‘to be pnjfSpecting for pay dirt on a 
gentleman’.s lawn. As an ordinary rule, such 

IS not the pldfce to lool^ for dust. The symptoms 
don’t indicate gold,’ he continued, digging away 
with great heartiness ; ‘but wo never can tell 

B. — " 

what ’s going to turn up, as the philosopher said. 
Nothing like faith in the.se little operations, 
h’aith, w'e aiv told, will remove mountains. It 
isn’t a mountain exactly that I want to move ; 
but thi.s Ls precious slow work. Perhaps I’m 
out of practnx‘, perhaps it’s my impatience, but 
thi.s heap don’t seem to be increasing to any 
powerful extent. It can’t be very much farther 
down, and tliat’.s a fac t, or my old comrade must 
have been a much moii> powerful man tl^iau I 
took him for.’ 

By this time he had excavated the earth to 
some depth, but as yet nothing w'as visible. He 
roburaed lii.s task heartily, but as be got deeper 
and deeper, lus anxiety irfcrc.iscd 

‘ I liojic we are not going to be sold,’ Mr 
Slimm said at length. 

‘ Under the statue, remember,’ said Edgar ; ‘you 
are going tr>o deep.’ 

‘i believe you are right,’ replied Mr Slimm, 
as he directed a few blow's almost viciously at 
Ihe bide of •tlie hole be had dug. At that 
moment the point of the pick struck on some 
hard burfuce. Expeitation was on tiptoe, and 
the utmost pitch of excitement was reached : in 
other w'ords, every one becaim* intensely quiet — 
it cpiiet can be inten.se — aiiff watched the wmrker 
e.losely. A few more blow.s given w'ith hearty 
good-wnll, .and the siiade plied with equal zest, 
brought to light a .square box, directly beneath 
file .statue, but only a lew’ inelies underground. 

A few touches of the spade completed its liber- 
ation, and (lharle.s Morton’s hiding-place was no 
longi r ail uncertainly, but a pleasant reality. 

Tlic*re, aj'ter so long an interment, it lay. The 
treasure wiiich had caused so mneh jealou.sy and 
scheming, di.sappointment and misery, care and 
.sorrow, "avarice and cunning, was there. For 
that money one life had been lo.st ; lor that 
tri‘a.snre, tw'o jiroud hearts had suffered four 
years’ mi.sery and di'pnvation. For that poor 
dro.ss, one man’.s dying bed was imbittered and 
]H)isoned ; for the loss of it, one woman had 
wept and raved in vain. Hidden from fear, 
found by that niybterious agency poor mortals 
call ebauce, let u.s hope at la.st that it is de.s- 
tiiied to W’ork bome gooil in a w’orld of tears. 

It w’a.s no dream. The contents wore shaken 
out unceremoniously upon the grass, and certified 
by Mr darver. Neat piles of papers and secu- 
rities, chiefly American, were wrapped in water- 
proof, in a careful manner. 'I’heir previous 
estimate of Mr Morton’s fortune W’as found not 
to have been far wiong ; lor w'hen the amount 
of tlie .securitxe.s c.ame to be counted, the sum 
came to no le.ss than thirty-eight thousand five 
hundred and ten jiounds. 

‘Good!’ exolainiecl Mis.s Wakefield, first to 
break tlie silence, and speaking in a \oice as 
ni‘arly approaching satisfaction as it was possible 
for that estimable female to roach. ‘I presume 
tlie rest is merely lormaL — Mr Carver, I shall 
e.xpect nineteen thousand two hundred and fifty- 
five' pounds, free of eo.st.s to be paid into my 
bankers at once. I certainly take credit for 
my generosity in this matter.’ 

No one answered this remark ; the idea 

Miss Wakefield’s generosity being sufficient to 
provide every mind with abundance of specula- 
tion. But Mr Slimm’s sharp eye had caught 
sight of an envelope, which the others, in tlie 

. r=jL 
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When the American ifeturnetl, liis face waa 
grave and stern. What passed between him 
and Miss Wakefield was never known. And 
so she passes from our history. Her cunning 
and deceit — if it was not somethingL worse — had 
availed her nothing. Battled and defeated, as 
vice should always be, she retired to her dingy 
lodging, atul was never more scs-n by our friends. 
Whether there had been any foul-play Avas never 
known. If the shrewd American had any sncli 
suspicions, lie kept them to himself. It was 
best, he thouglit, to let the past dead bury its 
dead, and not stir uj) bitterness and the shadow 
of a crime, where nought but peacf and .sunshiiu* 
should be. 

Mr Carver was still puzzled. Why his client 
should have taken suen a strange course witli 
hi-, money, and wliy In* had not come to him 
and made lii-. last will m a straightforward 
maimer, wai^ a circ’nmstance he could not fathom. 
But wiser men than the astute lawyer haAo been 
pu//lod ere iK>w by the* idiosyncrasies of man, 
and Mr (Jarxer was only pnin'ering rtioii a 
finl)|ert which has been and will b a ihfiie with 
plnlosophers for all time. 

‘Why could he not liave come to me C Ijp asked 
at length. 

‘T think it is easily understood,’ explained 
Felnx ; ‘and the princiiial reason was fear. 
According to your own showing, Mr Morton 
was moody and fanciful, possessing a highly- 
stnuig neivons system, and easily imiiiessed. 
That woman’s stionger will stilled his. I am 
under no obligation to her, hut she p()s.sesses a 
mesmeric eye which lias a peculiar effect upon 
me. Beside.s this, it is ceident lie never trusted 
her. lie must have* kiiowm, had In* communi- 
cated Avith you, that she would sooner or later 
discover it, hence his strange conduct. I'lie 
metliod, to me, savours strongly of a madman’s 
cunning. It is proverbial tliat .sncli men trust 
no one.’ 

‘It IB rather idle to .sp:i‘culatc' upon it now-,’ 
Kdgar said cheerfully. ‘.lusticc lias been done 
at hift, and w’c are satisfied.’ 

‘We are all satisfied,’ exclaimed fVIr (’arver. 

‘ Vou have your money, and Bates has his 
])artnership. — Eh, Bates/’ slapping tlmt indi- 
vidual Avith great heartine.-.s on the buck — ‘ch, 
Bates V 

‘1 suppose .so, .sii,’ n‘])lied tlmt niisaiithrope 
giavely ; ‘but the Avlinle matter is highly uupro- 
lessional. Thoie is a luck of business form about 
Ik’ 

‘Ah, ah ! ’ hiuglM-d Mr Carver — ‘just like Bates ; 
no sentiment — lUi poetry ’ 

‘And no lomance,’ put in Edgar. 

It Avas a meiTv group. Mr Sli^pm was talking 
to Eleanor, making her laugh at his quaint 
American suavs, and she Avas telling him of lier 
strange dream, and how it had all come true. 
Edgar and Mr Carver Avere badgering Bate? 
upon his gloomy state ; and Felix was amusing 
and instructing little Nelly Avith a bewildering, 
aAve-inspiring fairy tale — the little one, avIio had 
l>cen a silent spectator of the proceedings, and 
kuGAv by .some childish instinct that some happy 
cA'ent had happened. 

‘Ring down the curtain — the thing is played 
out,’ Edgar said ; ‘ and now back again to London 
town, Nelly.’ 


anxiety to count the B])oil, had entirely over- 
looked. With a quiet smile upon his lips, he 
listened to tlio last speaker’s gracious remoi'k, 
and then handing the paper to Mr Carver, said : 
‘ I am afraid, madam, Ave shall have to tax your 
generosity still further. If a will w’as found in 
our favour, I tliink you were to be content 
Avith five tliousand pounds. If I don’t mistake, 
tfio paper I liave given to our estirnable friend 
18 that interesting document.’ 

Meanwhile, Mr (karver wa.s fluttering about in 
a state of great jubilation. His first act, as soon 
as he had attracted the attention of the group, 
AA'as to shako hands with Bates Avith gieat ami ela- 
borate ceremony. This gratifying operation being 
concluded, he put on his spectacles and said : 
‘Bates, I OAve you an apology. I .spoke of your 
intellect disparagingly, I believe, not long since ; 
and now, in the prebcnce of tlo- di'-f-p_'!i’--h<‘i| 
circle, I beg leave, in all due ] uci.liiv, '.ira-t 
my words. It w'us I wdio liad h»st my Avits. — 
No — no contradictums, please. I any it Avas I 
The paper I liold in my liand, is the hast will 
and testament of iny bite client, Charles Morton, 
the oAvner of this hous(‘. After giving a IcAv 
brief rea.soiis for dispo.siug of his money in this 
extraordinary manner, and after a lew' Muall 
legacies, he says: “And as to the rest, resulue, 
and remainder of nvy estate both real and pei- 
bonal, and of what description or kiml soever 
and of w'hich I may die posse.ssed, I give and 
bequeath to my niece, Eleanor Seaton, for her 
absolute use and benefit.” It is {-ignod and 
witnessed by John Styles and Aaron Cray, both 
names being familiar to me. — Miss Wakefield, I 
congratulate you j I do, indeed. You '‘iiaA’e done 
really well.’ 

It was evident, from the expre‘<siou of that 
lady’s face, that she aa-us very far from sharing 
this opinion. Her upper lip Avent uji, and her 
saw'-like teeth came down in a manner evil to 
see. ‘It is a conspiracy!’ she liissed, ‘a low', 
cunning con-spiracy. — Oli, you shall pay for it 
— you shall pay for it. Do you think you are 
going to rob me Avith impunity, with your lawyer 
schemes ? 1 aviII fight the will,’ slie screamed, 

‘if I am ruined for it. I aviU ruin you all' 

I will have you struck off the rolls ! "Oh, you 
hoary-headed, lying old reptile, you ! ’ 

‘Madam,’ said Mr Slinim sternly, ‘you forget 
yourself. Do you not knoAV it is ni our poAver 
to count the money you have had into the sum 
Ave propose to give you '/ Have a care— have a 
care 1 ’ 

These last Avords, uttered with peculiar emphasis, 
had a wonderful effect upon the ‘ woman scornc<l.’ 
With a violent effort, she collected her‘-elf^ and 
when she spoke again, it Avas without the slightest 
trace of her late abandoned, reckless manner. 

‘Be it 80 ,’ she said sloAvly — ‘be it so. You are 
not likely to liear from me again. — Good-morning. 
— Mr Slimm, I see my cab is Availing. If you 
Avill be good enough to give me your arm, I shall 
be obliged to you.’ 

‘ One moment,’ said Mr Carver. ‘ We do not 
propose to deduct the few hundreds you have 
‘^oin the stipulated sum to he paid to you. You 
sha'il ^ar from me in a few days.’ 

*ThiWc you,’ she replied witli strange humility. ; 
— ‘ Mr ]Blimm, are you ready 1 — Again, good- | 
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‘Papa,’ she said after a pause, ‘has some day 
come ? * 

‘Yes, darling.’ 

‘ Really and truly ? ’ 

‘ Yes, darling. <lay has come at last, little 

one.’ 

Sunshine and laughter, mirth and joy, instead 
of misery and despair, gloom and smoke. East 
wood again two months later, and high revels 
are being held, for is it nf)t little Nelly’s birth- 
day ! 'Die blue sky, ileckod with little white 
< louds, smiles overhead, and the birds are making 
merry in the*trejs. Niobc still stands ni the 
centre of the lawn, as ready 1f> keep a secret as 
ever, and saying nothing cither of the future 
or the past. 

A pattering throng of little oiu's are tr>ing 

play at tennis, and Eleanor and her liu‘-lund 
are watching them with amused Eleanor 

looks very sweet and fair to-day, A\ith the light 
of happiness in lier eyes; aiul there is an 
expression of pem'e on her face, ns she leans 
upon her hiishaiid’s chair, which is good and 
pleasant to see. Mr Hates is looking on at the 
group with meditative loolc^, speculating, no 
doubt, upon marriage setth meiils, winch tlie.'e 
little cliattei'ci’h will W’ant stuno day. Jolly Mr 
(kirver is lu the midst of a group of little 
ones, making liimself an ob|ect of ridicule and 
(ontcmjit on aviouut of Uis lack ot knowledge 
touching the myslenes of ‘hunt the slipjier’ 

‘ l^’ancy an old gentleman like that knowing 
nothing of the "game '’--an opinion wdnch one 
goliien-liaired faiiy tenders him without lie^ita- 
lion, and to which he listens with hiTomiiig 
liuniility and coiitriteiiess. Noble-hearted 1 m*1i.\ 
has established a court, where he is do.iig Ins 
best to emulate the wonders of tbe eastern storj- 
tellers, and, to judge from the rapt attention 
of hia audience and the oxtremo loundness of 
their eyo'', Ins imagination is by no means faulty. 
Lying "full length the grass, W'atching the 
various giuups, is Mr Slimm. There is a cleptli 
of sadness in Ins eyes to-day, for he is thinking 
of another home—tliat wuis— thousands of miles 
away, and tin* echo of other voices than these 
rings m Ins ears. 

‘1 dul liope,’ be said, rising up, ‘ that I should 
spend iny old age wdth my own children ; but I 
suppose it was not to be.’ 

‘ l)o*not think of that now,’ Eleanor said wdth 
womanly tenderness, 

‘Perhapi: it is Kclfi'.h,’ he replied, with a great 
heave of Ins chest. ‘It is all for the best, and J 
have my hapniness in yours. Had I not lost my 
dear ones', 1 should never have brought you your 

‘ Dear old fellow ! ’ Edgar said, pressing hia 
hand warmly. ‘Try and forget that for to-day. 
How good providence has been to us !’ 
t, ‘It is not every man who has a wife like yours, 
Seaton,’ replied the American, heedless of the 
blushing Eleanor. 

* True for you, old friend,’ Edgar replied, look- 
ing at his wife lovingly. ‘ I have one in a million ;’ 
and he kissed her fondly. 

The American regarded them for a moment ] 
with something in his eyes suspiciously like : 
tears. ‘ It was not to l5e,’ he said at length — ‘ it i 
was not to be ! ’ 


Eleanor came forward and took his hands in her 
own. ‘Why not?’ she said. ‘You have always 
a home and welcome here. Stay with us, and we 
will give to you what we can. Now, promise.’ 

And he promised. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENOK AND ARTS. 

The necessary excavations for an immense sewer 
in course ot construction at Home, liave laid 
bare some interesting relics of the ancient city. 
One of these is a tomb, almost perfect in every 
respect, which bears an inscription showing that 
it was the last resting-p^ace of Sergius, who was 
consul in the year 1-14 iic. Cicero mentions 
Sergius as being a fine orator, Tbe tomb is a 
batidfeuiue one ; and it is intended to remove and 
rc'bmld it in some spot where it will again be 
open to the light of day. At present, it is at a 
chipth of twenty feet below the modern level. 
Other relies,* separated from the present by an 
interval of twenty centuries, have also been laid 
bare. Among them is the site of the College of 
Medicine, and an inscription hearing the names 
of thirty physicians. ^ 

Another inteiebting find hiik occurred at Ramleh, 
near Alexandria. This is the unearthing of an 
am lent statue of the great Pharaoh, which was 
recently discovered by the chief of the eoastguards- 
men, Middlemas P.ey, while .‘'earcliing for contra- 
bami tohaeco. The statue has not been fully 
' examined yet. There little doubt, however, that 
it is three thousand jears old. It is covered with 
hieroglyphics, ivbicli will most probably throw 
some lignt^ipou its histoiy. There is every indi- 
eetion that the spot w’hcre it ha.s been found may 
form part of the site of a buried city. 

The Exhibition opened some weeks ago under 
the auspices of the (leograpliical Socii'ty (London), 
lia'* proved a great success, for it has been well 
attended. Its object was to sliow, by exhibiting 
the maps, atlases, textbooks, and appliances devoted 
to this science by continental countries, and also 
by lectures, that the laud upon which the sun 
never sets is beyond all others the most deficient 
in the means of teacliing geography. The collec- 
tion will presently he exhibited at Maiiehestei*, 
and afterwards at Edinburgh. It is said that the 
Council of the Ceographical Society will give a 
favourable hearing to any application which may 
be made to them for the loan of tlie, collection 
for exhibition in other lai-ge cities. 

M. Daubrie, an authority on meteorites, has 
been examining two of these bodies which fell 
in In<lia last year. One of them fell at the 
village of Pirtlmlla, in the Funjaub. It weighed 
twenty }>ounds, and had the appearance of granite, 
coated wiUi a blackened skin. The othei meteo- 
rite fell in the North-western Provinces, and its 
fall was accompanied by a flash of light and a noise 
resembling thunder. A great deal of interest 
has been aroused lately in the subject of meteo- 
rites by tlic course of lectures wliidi Professor 
Dewar lias just concluded at the Royal Insti- 
tution, London, and which have been addressed 
I to a juvenile audience. Children of an oldeiv 
growth as well can hardly fail to be interested 
in these mysterious bodies, the only visitors that 
come to us from space. 

We stated last month in these columns that 
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MM. Paul anti Prosper Henry liiitl succeeded in 
photor;rapliin" a portion of the Milky-way. It 
lias now been suj'j'c&tecl by the same eminent 
French astronomers that the different observa- 
tories of the world should join bands in the 
stnj)endous undertaking of charting in their true 
])os]tions all the stars, about twenty millions, 
wltich are included in tlie first fifteen magni- 
tufles. It is calculated that, tin* woik might bo 
accomplished within the present century, if twelve 
observatories in different parts of the northern 
and southern hemisphere were to undertake it 
About five hundred and ton photographic plates 
would have to be takei^ at each placi', and each 
plate would require perhaps one nightV atten- 
tion. But the only nights available would he 
those having no moon an<l having a c-h'ar aiul 
still air. It this work he earrual out, its value 
to the future of astronomical si ience u ill be 
incalculable. 

A shock of eartliqiuike Avas felt at about seven 
o’clock on th(' inoining of Jannar/’20 in (’orn- 
AA’-all, at 8t Austell and in the mughhourhood. 
It appeared as if an exidosion had takmi i)lac(‘, 
so great u'as the noise, and the sound AA'as imme- 
diately folloAA-etl by^tliG shaking of the ground. 
Persons felt their beds moving under them, and 
many others had an impre'-sion that a portion 
of their house was falling doAvn. The shock 
Avas alvso felt at Me\'agis‘<ey. Many people Avere 
shaken in their beds. In one inslauce a clock 
was stopped, and in many houses the doors and 
windows shook violently. The inhabitants of 
St Blazey and neighbourhood AAcre greatly 
startled, about a quarter past scA^en, iiy hearing 
a loud rumbling noise and by houses being 
shaken from foundation to roof. It appeared to 
come from a northerly clirc'ction, and the A'lhra- 
tion lasted about four or fiA'o seconds. Per&ons 
coming in from the outlying districts and giving 
an account of the shock hemg more or less 
severe, all agree ics to the time of its taking idacc. 

A more important instance of subterranean 
activity has been reporteil to the Arlmiralty by 
the United States govemnieut. A submarine 
volcano, soutliAvard of the Ciilebras reef, lia.s 
suddenly become active, and has IhroAvn uji an 
island two miles in length and about tAvo hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height. A .similar volcano 
on the same spot was reported in the year 1877. 

From a study of six hundred and fifty thunder- 
storms that occurred m Jt:ily m 18M1, Signor 
Ferrari concludes tliat cA-cry thuudcr.^torni i'^ 
connected Avdth a h.aromelnc, hygroimtric, and 
thermic depression ; it is behind the tAAm former, 
and in front of the last. JNIost of tlm.^e . tiriiis 
arose in the Avidc plain of the T*o. (Join'’ig fron' 
west-north-west Avith a velocity of from eighteen 
to twenty-four miles per hour, they passe<l (in 
'•use of their gi’eatest range) Avith blackening speed 
over the Apennines in Upper and Middle Italy 
l^'or a given moment the thunderstorm has the 
form of a long narroAV band, advancing, Avith 
numerous bends outwards and inwards, parallel 
to itself, and having its various characteristrc 
,pluuitiinena most intense along the middle line. 
‘The duniuiant Avind-dii'ection is generally parallel 
to that of propagation of the storm. 

M. de Lesseps, with delegates from the 
Chambers of tJummci‘c,e of Paris, Marseilles, 
Havre, Ronen, Bordeaux, and Lyons, as well as 


representatiA^es from England, Holland, Germany, 
&c., whom he has invited to accompany him, 
has started for the I’aiuinia Canal Avorks. The 
object of the journey is to disjiel any doubts 
a.s to the completion of the undertaking, and 
also to give the representatives ol the various 
nationalities an opportunity of seeing for them- 
scIa'cs how far the work has jirogrt'.'Ssed. It is 
said that there are now twcnty-.siwen contractor', 
on the Avorks, Avho are lied doA\n to finish 
their sections by certain dates. So many a<lverse 
reports have been circulated as to the real con- 
dition of aftiirs, that news from coiiipetent an<l 
disintcrc!5ted observers will bsf litoked for with 
some anxiety. 

A sehenii', umh'i* influential support, lias been 
.started for the pacific.it ion and administration 
ot tliat imfortunati* jiart of Africa called tlie 
Soudan. This happy consummation is to no 
hronght .ab*ut by the establi.shmeiiL of a ehar- 
terctl corpor.itiou of .somcvvliat tlu' .same t} pi lus 
the detiimt Fast India Company. The iv mmal 
capital ot this propiKsed ('ompaiiy i.> to < c ten 
million-, AAith puAA'tr to bonow as luuih more; 
and it is further projio-ul that the English 
g.iAerninent, in consideration of having the vvliite- 
elophant taken ofV their liauds, should lind a 
handsome subsidy. The monev would be eni- 
])lovcd 111 the dev'clupini lit of the country gene- 
lally, by the iiiaintenaiice of road'-, railw.ivs, 
irrigatioii-AAork.s, and other ANorks of public 
utility. As the tribes gioierally have the iiistiru t 
of keen traders, it is hoped that these meu.sui\s 
m.ay induce them to ‘turn tlndr .sAvr)rds into 

f doiigh-h.aics, and llieir .spi ars into ]uuuiug- 
looks.’ It is hojied, too, that the (t])friit ion, 
of tin* Company may .slainji out for ever the 
slave-trade of equatorial _\lricu. The si-heme 
IS a magnificent one ; but its .siu '■(•’,« will ilepcnd 
upon the tad, of tho.-,c who an lu ought into 
contact with the natives. 

Lieutenant Taunt, Avlio^ was emjdoAed by the 
United State.s goveiaiment iijioii a niis-ion to 
the Congo, has recently returned, and gives a 
A’ery favourable reiiort a-s to the hcallhv infiincy 
of the flee state. \Vith few exceptions, tlu' chiefs 
ot tlie diflerout .slation.s are on good terms uith 
the iiative.s. (‘uttle arc reared aaiIIi great suc- 
cess, and fresh meat i.s tlierefoic abundant, and 
the same may be said of Jhiropean vcgetahle.s. 
Lieutenant Taunt enjoyed good Jiealth, and con- 
siders that there i.s no rea,son wliy other wliite 
men .should not do the .same, if they will only 
cvercise common prudence. Upon only one occa- 
bion did tiie exjilorer meet with any animosity 
from the natives, and tlu,s lie attributed to the 
fact that no .station had been established in that 
irticular ilistrict. He cou.sider# that it would 
• to the interest of the free state if a great 
many more stations were established. Finally, 
Ldenteiiuiit Taunt agrees with Mr Stanley that 
on the Congo there arc abundant resources t6 
develop. 

We have much pleasure in calling attention 
to the Typewriting and General Copying Asso- 
ciation, Avhich for twelve months has been estab- 
lished for the employment, of reduced gentle- 
women at Lonsdale Chambers, Ciiancery Lane, 
London. This worthy ♦little As*ociation has 
during its first year been so succes.sful in paying 
its M'ay and making a profit on the work done, 
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that three new type-writers have been bought 
by it. Authors, dramatists, and many others 
find it very convenient to have their writings 
translated iiito a form wliich can be so easily 
read. We wish the enterprise continued success. 

The m.iiiature hills and vales exhibited by the 
wood-pavement of a roadway where there is a 
cgn&tant traihe, is a familiar sight to divullers in 
our cities. The only remedy Intheito foiiml for 
the disease is the relaying of the road with fresh 
blocks of wood and a long exhibition «>f the notn e 
‘No Thoroughfare,’ while the ledious operation 
i ‘3 goir*'.' forw.jrd. IMr Ihckntdl, of the Samly- 
iTof! l■^.;llnlI•y (lowipany, Che.ster, has invented a 
machine to obviate this incoiiveuii'iicc, and it has 
been tried with some succe.s.s at Manchcfttcr. Jt 
ha% the appearance of a traction-engine, and it 
carries before it a revolving disc furnislu'd with 
entters. Tliese ciittei-.s jiaro tin* road lend, after 
tlic manner of a jdaniTig-iimehnie, advancing n2ion 
the work at the ivite of one foot ]>or minute 

All anglers inii.^t be grateful to Air Henry 
Ffennell for the care ivith which he gather^ 
and jniblidies .st.iti tics ndating to the Salniuii 
b'l.slienes. His record for tiie past year is a very 
sail 'factory one, for it tells in lliat fish ol largo 
81/e have fallen victims to the rod and to the not. 
Hugo fish of foity jiouiuls vndglit have been 
com moil, and .is u.^ual, the iivor Tay t.ike-^ the 
load m tlie number and weight of its fi^li Om* 
angler, (\ii)taiii (fiilhth, landed iii a single day 
thiileeii fi.sh of tlie collective weight ol two hun- 
dred and th'’lv ■ v u : *• ’ a half pounds. In 
the Di'o, a i 'i ■ 1 \ < u l)Ollud^ fell to the 

rod of the keefier, ami a lisii ot the same weight 
was taken in Inland, on the Shannon. On the 
Deo, it IS r(‘]H)iled that m-itiiig in tlu- loner 
reiiclio,' lun been c.irried on to .such .m extent that 
tlie upper ^iropnetors wh > do so much to nurse 
the libh duiing their tendei infancy ai > boconiing 
fjuito dislieartenod. 'I’lie game eomjdaiiit comi*s 
from the water-bail if 1 | on the upper portion of 
the Severn Iwliery. Tkit liere, it .seems that tlie 
lish have other I emor.selcs.s eu< mie.s in the olter.s, 
who ol late yeat.s iiave increu-sed in iuimb«i.s to 
an al.irming extent. These voiaciou.s bunteis 
do not content tlieniselve.s with simply killing 
a salmon now and then to faiqudy their Kmler,-, 
but nrefer, ns their habit i.s, to eat a jneie out 
of tlie should or, leaving the rest of the earca.se 
untoi*.died. As many as six or seven dead lish 
have been found m one jdace mutilated in this 
inanncr. 

‘lioi'se.s of the Vast and Pre-sent ’ was the sub- 
ject of a most interesting lecture given lately at 
the Ijomlon Institution by Professor Flower, wlio, 
it wull bo remembered, succeeded Profes.sor Owen 
as Director oP the Natural History Museum at 
South Ken.siiigtoii. He pointed to tlie tapir as 
one of the earliest known ancestors of the liorse, 
and showed tliat the family group to which 
•the horse belonged bad undergone great modifi- 
oatioua. The cliiiiigcs which had gradually taken 
place lu the horse consisted principally in a great 
increase of size, esiieciully in the length of the 
neck and certain stiiictural alterations in the 
bones. The teeth »nd the feet exhibit the most 
marked alterations from previous types, altera- 
tions which* have bo*)n induced by conditions 
of life. The lecturer held that the domestic 
horse is undoubtedly derived from the wild 
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species of Europe and Asia, but there is no 
means of arriving at the time when domestica- 
tion took place. 

Tile opening, last month, of the tunnel beneath 
the Mersey, which connects Liverpool with Bir- 
kenhead, inaiks the successful completion of one 
of the great engineering .achievements of modern 
times. The boring dilfens from an ordinary rail- 
way tunnel in consisting of three separate passages 
through the solid rock. The lowermost of these 
IS a drainage ‘heading’ eight feet in diameter. 
Seven feet above thi-> eoiiies the main tunnel, 
twenty- ux feet in diameter, througli which the 
trains are now continual^ jiassiug, and lastly, by 
its side runs the ventilating tunnel, seven feet in 
iliameter. This last heading is a most important 
feature of tlie wiU’ks. llevolving fans, forty feet 
III diameter, at each end of this ventilating tunnel, 
cause the air to be changed continually iii the 
main heading, .so that iias.sengers breathe .air as 
pure as that tliey ha\e left b^eliind them above 
ground. Tlftise who have travelled in tlie choking 
.atmosjihere of *lhi' Metropolitan Underground 
Railway will he aide to aiipruci.ite the imiiort- 
ance of thi.s provi.sion for fresh air. Golfers, too, 
who reside m Juverpool aiu\ vvlio frequent the 
delightful Link.s of Hoylaleo, in Cheshire, will 
doiibtlc.ss ap2>reciate the convenience of being 
tikeii there and back mm as the ferry-boat iias- 
I sage. 

It woubl seem almost an imiiossibility that snow 
could attach itself to and accumulate upon a 
strong metal wire .susjiendod in mid-air, to such an 
»'\tcnt as to cause that wdve to snap by reason ot 
the i \tra burden imposed upon it. But recurring 
snowstorms teach us th.it this is what haiipens 
to many of our tclegraiih wires, to the great 
and seiious injury of eoinmuiiieatmn all over the 
('onntry. One of the oflieials of the tch'graph 
department has been .it the p.iins to w'oigb a por- 
tion of the frozen snow which fell from a wire, 
upon which it had covered a sjmcc ot one foot. 
The mass woiglieJ just upon one pound. Now, 
.IS (he supporting posts of .such a wire are com- 
monly two hundiod ft‘efc apart, it is readily scon 
that a ware may be called upon by a snow'storra 
j to .support nil extra w’eigbt of two hundred pounds. 
More than this, a ware so circmastanced may form 
one of two dozen or more Eujiportcd on the same 
I .set of poles, and these Ksujmorts naturally succumb 
I to tile unusual load. The remedy is obvious ; 

' wire.s should, whenever possible, be laid beneath 
the ground, .and our po.stal authorities arc carrying 
out that principle as far as they ( an. 

Another advance in jihotography is rejircscntcd 
by a process invented by M. Thiebaut, wdiich has 
recently been described before tlie Photographic 
Society of (ireat Britain. In thi.s process the glass 
plate which usually lorms tlic support of the 
photographic film is Huperf'Oded by a sheet of 
cardboard. In other words, the senvsitivc mixture 
of silver bromide and gelatine is sjircad upon 
sheets of cardboard. Alter the picture is devel- 
oped, the film is separated from its support, and 
can be printed from by the sun in the usual way. 
The advantage of this process is that a tourist 
can carry with him the material for a gross <n 
pictures, while the weight is only about that of 
a dozen of the usual glass plates. More than this, 
several negatives when complete can be stored 
away in a very small space. 
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The great painter Van Dyck, Avhile journeying 
to Italy, fell sick at the village of St Jean de 
Maunonne, in Savoy, and was carefully nursed 
until convalescent by the family of one of the 
chief residents. 


and each tier covered with a thin layer of the 
mixture. When the barrel is lull, it should be 
tightened down in the ordinary way and then 
'pickled’ with a weak solution of ooracic acid. 


As some return for the kindness | For treating a barrel of herrings in tiiis manner, 

he received, Van Dyck painted the portrait of two and a half pounds of acid and five pounds of 
one of the children of liis host, and left the salt are required for spreading on the tiers of 

])icture behind him. This picture has been for | herring.s during packing, and about ten ounces of 

a long time known to exist, but where it had j pure acid for dissolving in the fresh water used 
gone to, nobody could tell. It has at last I for pickling. The boracic acid may be had for 
been discovered, and it is probable that the j les-s than sixpence a pound. 

(lirectors of the Brus.5els gallery will endeavour Dr Riley, Entomologist to the United States 
to purchase this preciou.s relic of the great Agricultural Department, has ])rcsentcd his col- 
master. I lection of insects to the United^tStaLes. It is said 

The machinery devised for producing cold air, I to contain one hundred and fifteen thou.'saud 
and hitherto exclusively used for freezing meat 8peeimeii.s of twenty thou.sauJ species or varieties 
and other perishable things, lias lately been ' ol insects. 

employed in Stockholm for quite another pur- j In Germany, an unusual number of wliitc 
pose. A tunnel has been in course of construe- ] varieties of animals are noticed tins winter, a 
tion there which passe^^ through a lull, the soil ' white chamois was shot in the Totengebirge, a 
of which is of a wet, gravelly nature. Upon white otter was caught near Luxemburg, white 
this hill stand many buildings, whidi' would have ])artrulges w'ere shot near Brunswick, and a white 
been in great danger it the w'ork had proceeded j lox was killed in Hessen. 

w’ithout some means being taken of supporting I In the ele\cn years from 1873 to 1884, the 

their loundations. Underpinning was considered number of lions killed in Algeria was tw'o hun- 
too expensive ; so the contractor hit upon the ■ dred and two, tor w'hicli a premium of four 
entirely novel plan of freezing the wet gravel I hundred pounds has been paid by the govern- 
into a solid icy concrete. The plan has an-swered j iiiont. The number of panthers destroyed in tiie 
admirably, and many of the houses are being , same period is twelve hundi'od <iii(l fourteen, and 
tunnelled under with perfect safety. j the money paid by the government seven luin- 

The professors of the Edinburgh Royal Infir- dred and twenty pounds. About four hundred 
mary have adopted a new form ot stretcher, the pounds has been paid tor eighteen hundred and 
invention ot Mr R. Stevens, who is an engineer eighty-lwo liycnns, and sixteen hundred pounds 
employed at the institution. The ap]>aratus con- ! tor twenty-seven thousand lack.ds. The large 


sists of a canvas sheet, wuth carrjiiq 
each bide, attached to the ends of which are iron 
cross-bars, to yircvent the poles coming too near 
together, and providing therefore a sullicient 
space between them for the patient under removal. 
But the chief feature ot the new contrivance, 
and one which must prove very valuable in some 
cases ot injury is, that the patient can be laid 
on a bed without being lifted from the stretcher. 
This end is accomplished by making tlie canvas ' 
sheet in two parts, but secured by a cord or a i 
rod passed tlqough loopholes at the place of 
junction. When the stretcher, with the patient 
on it, is placed on the bed, this cord or rod can 
be readily removed, and the sticteher falls in 
two halves, leaving the patient comfortable. 

Wo have already noticed the W'onderful anti- 


lelida* are almost extirjtated piiiicipally in tlie 
w'C.stern provinces, and the lion ol the desert is 
fast becoming a thing of the past. 


A BARRACK GHOST STORY. 
‘BiiLSONKn, ha\e you any objection to be tried 
by me as president, or bv uny member of this 
court-martial?’ asked the field-officer who had 
been detailed for the duty of presiding over the 
court. 

‘No, sir,’ I answered ; for it was luy most 
unenviable situaliori that morning to be brought 
to the courtroom for trial, having been ‘put 
back’ by my commanding officer a few' days 
before on a charge of having been asleep op my 


septic properties of boracic acid in the article [ post while on sentry ; an offence characterised 
‘Borax’ {Journal^ January 9th). An interesting in my indictment as ‘conduct in prejudice to 
testimony os to its properties for jireseiving ' good order and military discipline.’ 
fresh fish conies from Norway. Writing in the I The members composing the court were then 
Scotsman f Professor J. Cossar Ew'art diaws atten- ' sivorn, and the tiiul proceeded in the cumbrous 
tion to the fact that between four and five 1 fashion peculiar to military tribunals, the pre- 
tliousand barrels of herrings preaer /ed by means ’ sident laboriously wuiting down §very word of 
of a mixture of this substance and salt, have j the evidence as it w'as uttered. The sergeant 
been aridving weekly from Norway ; and last j who had been in charge of the guard at the 
winter, over twenty thousand barrels found time of my alleged offence W'as tlie principuj 
their way into the English market. Cargoes I witne.ss against me, and he began to describe,* 
delivered before Christmas had a ready sale [ with grotes(|uely ungrammatical volubility, how 
at twenty-eight shillings per barrel. The same he had found me stretched on the ground asleep ; 
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writer indicates how the boracic 
apiilied in tlio preservation of fish. For pre- 
4rfaving heriings, the best plan seems to be a 
mixture of powdered boracic acid and fine salt, 
llie nuxtuie having been made, the fresh her- 
rings should be arranged in layers, in a barrel in 
exactly the same way as cured herrings are packed. 


but w'as at once pulled up short by the pre- 
sidentj who ordered him to say what he haa to 
say in as few words as possible. 

‘Was the prisoner sober?’ asked one of the 
officers when the sergeant^ had tiiiishcd his evi- 
dence. 

‘ Quite sober, sir,’ replied the man of stripfes. 




A BARRACK CHOST STORY. 


The men who composed the relief having cor- 
rohoratf‘{l|the sergeant’s statement, I was called 
upon for my defence. 

1 thcrefoiM narrated to the court, that shortly 
before my two hours on duty had expired, I 
saw a nbitc figiirc carrying a drawn sword pass 
close to my post ; and that, being of a nervous, 
excitable temperament, I was so Irightcned that 
I lell to the ground in an unconscious state, and 
only recovered when I was roused by the sergeant 
of the guard. 

‘Prisoner,’ remarked the president, ‘m my 
twenty years’ ^t'xpeiic'iice of the army, I have 
aei'ved on nume*ous courts-inurtial, and have 
hoard all kinds ol ingenious defeuees put forward 
by men in your present position in excuse of 
the^affeiiees with wliidi they were charged ; but 
y^ur line of defence is the most remarkable 
that has come umler my obierv'ation. Who, 
do you thiuk, will credit a sttfry of that 
description 1 Assuredly not 1, for one. — Now, 
prisoner,’ continued the major m a kindly 
tone, ‘I mu^-t advise you tliat your action in 
submitting to the court a statement of that 
description is c.xtremcly injudicious. You uill 
do yourself a jmsitive injury by persevering in 
it, not only witii regard to the probable extent 
of your punishment, but also to >our reputation 
as a sohlier It udl be fai better lor you 
simply 1u own that you were a'lcep. You are 
a young man ^^llo lias served but six muulbs 
in llie regiiueiit ; so, under the circumstam i-s, 
assuming that you adtipt my suggestion, which 
is assui’edl^ meant for your good, the court may 
think fit, cou'.isteiilly with the duty Jemamle'd 
of it by the hard and fast requiivuieiits ol mili- 
tary law, to recommeml a much lighter ■'cnt-mce 
ol imprisimmciit than would bo udminisler,‘J to 
.in older .md more experienced member of the 
service ’ 

‘ 1 can only tell the truth, sir,’ 1 urged. 

‘Tluil, then, is yoin defence— that you were 
Irightcned by the ' iigure jou saw?’ asked the 
ullicer in a tone of vexation. 

‘Tlmt 1 ^ my defeiiee, .sir,’ I leplied. 

‘Very well,’ said tlie pre-sulent, writing d(»wn 
iny statement.-— ‘ E.scort, remove the pi’isoner. — 
Stop ' About his eliaratter ? Call the captain of 
his conijiany.’ 

My captain answeiing the suiumon.s, stifed 
that Riy conduct had been mo.st exemplary ; 
alter which I received the command : ‘ belt 
turn, quick march ' ’ and wa.s removed to the 
guardroom • and the members ol the court-inar- 
tial began their deliberations on the duration of 
the period of imprisonment which they meant to 
administer to me. 

1 shall now ftlalo tlie facts in connection with 
the appearance of the ‘figure’ before alluded to. 
At one o’clock on the luomiug of my arrest, I 
was posted on sentry in front of a wall which 
Had oecn built on the face of a cliff over- 
hanging the beach. Why that particular spot 
required guarding, when any attempt on the 
part of a soldier to break out of barracks would 
be equivalent to committing suicide, as the rock 
had a sheer unbroken descent of one huxidred 
and fifty feet^ was a matter of puzzling specula- 
tion to the men of alk the regiments which in 
turn occupied the qiiarters I refer to. A tradi- 
tion, however, whicii was retailed to me by an 


aged veteran who officiated as a barrack labourer, 
threw some light on the subject. Many years 
before, the colonel of a regiment which was about 
to leave the town in order to embark for India, 
placed a sentry on the spot, to prevent his men 
Irom throwing over the cliff the rubbish that 
accumulates in changing quarter.? ; and the reliev- 
ing regiment finding thi.s man on duty, had sup- 
plied his place without troubling tlieinselve.s 
about the why and wherefore ; the post became 
in consequence a permanent institution, and a 
sentry guards the wall to this day. 

The morning on whi( h I wa.s on guard 
was exceedingly cold tyul frosty. Tlie moon 
shone brightly, throwing the dark shadow of the 
adjoining officers’ quarters half-w.ay acrc>ss the 
parade-ground in front. Tn the valley beneath I 
could see distinctly every gable and cbimiuy of 
the bouses of the old-fasliioned town that nestled 
so cosily in the hollow between the precipi- 
tous cliffs. The moon was reflected brightly in 
the ocean to* the south, and by its light I could 
evrni see tlu' glittering bayonet of the sentry wlio 
guarded the governmeut stores on the pier, a mile 
distant. Our gallant soldiers on duty, however, 
have but little regard for tjjfe picturesque ; ami 
like most men similarly situated, 1 was wearying 
for the termination of my two hours’ vigil, and 
little iiiclmeil to utlmire tlie sunoiirulmg scenery. 
At length the clock struck three ; and I was at 
once filled with a let ling of cheery sati'.faction 
at the immediate pro.spect of being relieved, and of 
returuiug to tin? warm guardroom and drinking 
a cup of hot coffee before turning off to sleep. 

T lu.ard»tbc sentry on the gate lustily shout 
‘ Sentry-go ! ’ as a summons for the relief to turn 
out ; and jii.^’t as I was preparing to take a last 
turn on my post, 1 perceived, at the extremity of 
the shadow cast by the officers’ quarters, a ghostly 
figure in a long wdiitc robe, bearing in iU hand 
a drawn sword. I endeavoured to shout for 
as.sistance, but wa.s so ‘harrowed with fear and 
wonder,’ that I was unable to articulate a .single 
word, but stood jterfoctly transfixed, staring .at 
the apparition. It moved slowly past me ; 
but W'lien it turned round and raised its dis- 
I engaged liand to its ivbite bead-covering, as if 
in salute, its asjiect so filled me with terror, 

' that being, as I mentioned before, of a nervous 
temperament, 1 fell to the ground, and only 
recovered consriousness when, a minute or two 
afterwards, I ivas vigorously shaken up by the 
sergeant of the guard. 

That non-commissioned officer along with the 
men of the relief laughed heaitily when I de- 
scribed the fright 1 had received, and remarked 
that I had been dreaming. The sergeant, how- 
ever, performcil the dijly icqmred of hin by the 
rules of discipline in a most inexorable fashion. 
He deprived me of my arms and belts, and con- j 
fined me in the prisoners’ quartiTs in the guard- 
room. 

Next day, I w'as taken before the commanding ! 
officer, tt hot-headed Welshman, whom I shall call 
Colonel Morgan, charged with having been asleep 
on iny post To him I related particulars of the 
mysterious figure I had seen ; but my statement, * 
instead of proving a satisfactory excuse for my 
offence, as 1 hoped it would, threw the worthy 
colonel into a state of great indignation, and he 
at once remitted me for trial by court-martiaL 
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On tlie tliinl dny after tlio pitting of the court, 
I was informed tliat niy eontenco would be pro- 
mulgated at foromton parade. Witli a sinking 
lioart, 1 lieai'd the ^assembly’ sounded, then the 
‘lull in and shoitly afterwards the band played 
ujcrnly, as if lu inpckerjr of my agitation. 

Escorted by a file of the guard, 1 marched to 
the centre of the hollow square into which the 
regiment had been formed ; and the adjutant 
read out my sentence, which was, that I should 
be imprisoned with hard labour lor a period of 
eighty-four days. Appended to the confirmation 
of the proceeding, s of the court-nurtial by the 
general commanding the distiict was a note t(* tin' 
following clioct : ‘ Considering the nature of the 
prisoner’s defence, whicdi cakulatinl to excite 
an uneasy feeling among the men of his regiment, 
I consider the punishincut inflictctl quite inade- 
quate to the enormity of his offence.’ 

The next day, 1 was escorted, handcuffed, lo 
a militfuy piison about six miles distant, wlicie, 
after having been medically examined and weighed, 
1 was introduced to a most select asseinhl.ige ol 
erring brethren of the sword, who -were eng.ag(Hl 
in tluj exhihimting occupation of jm lving oakum, 
alteruated with the agreeable luu'iiutlar exercise 
of ‘shot ’-drill. * 

Tlie humiliating and degrading sil nation in 
which I found myself, through no fault of m,\ 
own, made me, naturally enough, deeply regret 
my folly in having joined the army, and excited 
within me many unpleasant rcUcetioTip on the 
good prospects in civil life winch T had thrown 
to the -winds. Like Mickey Erce’s father, iii 
Lever’s VJiarlcs (fMallcy, I lieaitily, ejaculated . 
‘Bad luck to the hand that held {lie hammer 
that struck the shilling that listed me ' ’ 

Now for the sequel to mv gliost story, which 
was related to mo when 1 was released fr-om 
durance vile. 

Between two and three o’clock on the inoriiing 
of the day after I was taken to prison, a mail 
came sci earning into the guardroom of the bai- 
racks, exhibiting .<^ymptoms of the mnst extreme 
terror, and declaimg that he, too, h.id seen the 
figure Avhile on sentry ; and Ins deseription of its 
appearance was precisely similar to mine. 

I’Jio siTgeant of the guard at once rushed lo 
the officers’ (juarters, ivoke up tlie adjutant, and 
informed him of the ghost’s alleged reappearance. 
A hue-and-cry was at once instituted ; and the 
orderly sergeants having been roused, a ‘check- 
roll’ was called, to ascertain whether any man 
had left his room for the purpose of playing a 
practical joke. Every nook and cranny in h.ir- 
racirs, from the officer.s’ quarters to the -um Ij- 
houees, were rigidly examined ; hut the s|«^ctre 
had apparently vanished into tliin air liaviug 
all the regiment in a state ol unplca'iant 
Bu^pense. 

‘What’fi all the row'!” shomr'd the colonel 
from the window of his room, he having been 
a’.vabencd by the unusual commotion in bari’acks 
‘I'lie ghost has appeared again, sir,’ replied 
the adjutant. 

‘Have you caught him?’ 

‘ ' ii> ’ 

do, put him, white sheet and all, in 
the guaidroom. 1 should very much like to see 
the gentleman,’ remarked I he colonel as he closed 
the sash of his window and returned to bed. 

1 ^ === 


* 


That morning, at orderly hour, Colonel Morgan 
remitted the unfortunate fellow wlia like me, 
liad been scared by tlie mysterious Visitant, for 
trial by court-mar tial, declaring that he would 
put an cflectual check on tlxese fiosurd fancies 
of the sentries ; and immediately before the usual 
parade he delivered a most characteristic wai'uing 
to the regiment on the subject. After describing 
the condign punishmotit which any practical 
joker, whether oificcr or -jirivale, might expect if 
caught in tin* act ol jd.iying the ghost, Ihe coin- 
nianding ofiicer furiously exclaimed : ‘ Wlieii a 
soldier is on duty, I expect that he will stick to 
his tK)sl, even supposing tlic^ Eiil One himself 
sliould make liis ajapi'amncc ; and I w ill tiy by 
court-martial any man who dares to act contrary 
to my express injunctions.’ 

That afternoon, however, when the ^uard 
mounted, the adjutant privately gave orders that 
the oldest, soldier should be detailed for the 
second relief on the haunti-d post; and thi“ 
selection fill on a brawny 'i’^oi ksnireman, a (’;i- 
mcau and liulian veft-ran named Sjkcs. 1 . ses 
at once infimuted it his intention to i. i\o 
a shot at the sjicctn' ; and being Idb d x\i{li .i 
'Uper.'^titmus belli I in the enicaVy ol a silver 
Imlh t vlien lired at a mmIoi fiom the woild 
ol spmts, \oued that he would liamuier up hi'^ 
day’s jiay of suvjieiice and place it in a cai ti idge, 
to make sure of ‘doing fur’ the glio'jt, even 
although he knew Urn operalioii ivlmred to 
woiild sp .'I till juice of a (juart ot beer. 

The sei giant ol the guaid liuvnig sa’iou.dy 
inquired at the adjutant, vlicther, in the event 
of the figure again making it.-, ajipeai aiice, the 
sentry would be ('inpowered to fire at it — 

‘1 think not,’ tlie ofticer latighinglv Ob'-erred. 
‘If it IS a real ghost, then I’m alr.ud u bullet 
won’t b<‘ of much service Tf it is a jirai'tical 
joker, then we ’ll make it “hot” enough lor him 
xvithout shooting Inni.’ 

That evening at me.-'-, llu' appear.uue of the 
.spectre was the geiier-.il' llieiie- of < onwr.sation 
.imong the oflicerts ; but all of them, however, 
expres.sed their incredulity with regard to the 
stoiy. A few of the youug^te].s, wIiom* i uriosity 
I wa.s .strmigly tvcited ou the subject, made up 
thfir niimls to kcejt watch bcsidi' the sentry, 
so as to pounce on the spirit when it made its 
ai>pcaraiice, and arranged to take with them a 
pet bulldog belonging to tlie colonel, tt) assist 
in the operxvtion. 

‘ Won’t you join uh, sir?’ a.skcrl a young ensign, 
addressing the couimaudiiig ofiicer. 

*7 think not,’ he ri'idied. ‘I am tired, and 
shall go to bed. If yuii catch the glio.st — which 
T eu.spcct is likely to be om* of tbc men— clap 
’ im 111 iron.s and put him ni a /;ell. I'll attend 
to him to-iiioiTow.’ 

When Colonel Morgan left the luessroom, lie 
visited the liaunted post before rctinng to his 
quarters, which w ere close at hand. After replf'- 
ing to the sentiy’s challenge, lie a.sked Sykes : 

‘ Have you .seen anything as yet ? ’ 

‘ Not yet, sir,’ replied tlie man. 

‘ I don’t tliiiik that it is likely you will either,’ 
remarked the colonel with ^a laugh as he retired 
to lus room. 

Shortly afterwards, wl^en the cloek struck two, 
the young officers left the messroom and cau- 
tiously stole over the barrack square to the 
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place where *the spirit held his wont to walk.’ 
Poor SyiAs was very glad of their company ; 
for, thougft he was a man of nndonbted pluck, 
and greatly rct.pected in the r<‘giinent for his 
pugilistic piSwesp, ho was not at all bright at 
the prospect of tackling the ghost all by him- 
self. Ho paced about on his pfist, keeping a 
sharp lookout, and the ollicers ciouched under 
thfl shadow of the uall; while the clog took 
up its cpiartors in the sentry-box, A little 
be. fore three, they were startled by the abriij>t 
appearance of tlie apparition, vluch carried lus 
hetore a drawn swoid. 

‘Wlio conies tli^re shouted Sykes, bringing 
his rifle to tlie ‘clmrgc'.’ 

Tli(> spectre made no answer, but slowly raised 
its left band to its Imelicad. 

Tfie dog, with a loud growl, sprang out of the 
h<f^ and rushed open-mcnithed at tlie figure ; but 
when li(' a]iproach(‘(l it, h(‘ began to ijjag Ins tail, 
and evinced syriijdonis of great sali-ifaction. The 
ofiic'ei’o and the f entry at once surioiinded the 
gliool, and found, to their most intense a'^tonish- 
iiKuit, that it was no cdlier than (’olonel ^Morgan 
himself, altnvd in liis night-dress, lu a state of 
boiniiamhuli'-m ’ 

AiViU'e of tlie daiige” '-f uah-n-' him while 
in tliat (ondiLioii, they 1 .-a* I . i to lus loom, 

vliitlier he aliiio-' ’uii! returned, and 

thc'ic thev ‘•a^\ ■ ' ■ h- In'- sword and 

K turn tu l((s( .M cnmi oldu lous of their preM-me, 

Next inoimng, lie uus aitprK'il of the cir- 
ciimsUiice-j t)i llu c a^e , and the ])oor coloml 
way iJiitiiiallv \(iy mu<li t'oncerned on leurmiig 
the nalui'c' <1 till' malady of nhicli lie had been 
ail um oust n 'll - \ n hni. Of com -.e hi-' first action 
was to wiitc .in exjilanatuui to the e.i nei'al, with 
a reciuc-t for my lelease; and Ins next, f<» 
jiublisli in iigiiuciital orders hi- regiet lor the j 
tiMiilde hi h.'id HUM itlingly occ'i miied. I 

Seveial red-t (pc loi niali!ie-i had to be gone 
thi'uugli ; and it ^^a.^ some days liefore I uas 
astonished and deliglilifl liv an intimation from 
the prison governor tli.it 1 u.is free; and was 
handed ovu* fo the charge ol a cc.rpcmil, who 
had been .‘^eiit tn bring me to my regiment 
Whenever T enlacd tlie barracks, i wa.s ordered 
to proceed ai onee to the coninianding otlicer’s 
quarters. (kilimel ^Morgan shook hands with 
me, and e\])i’essod his extreme c,c)nceiu that he 
had btyii the innocent cause of my having been 
bubjected to sncdi igiiomnij'. 

‘No uomler that I frightened you, my lad,’ he 
ohserved witli a smile. After inlormiug me that 
ho w.as uliout to proceed on leave — with the 
intention of undergoing a course of medreal 
treatment to cure him of hi.s dangerous pro- 
pensity to w.illg in his .slcej) — he presented me 
with live ])()anrl.s hy way of solatium ; and 
further gralilied me by saying, that having 
ascertained I was of good character and well 
ttdncatod, he had that day placed mo in orders 
as having hceri a]>poiiitecl lance-corporal. ‘Always 
behave younsclf, 1115'' lad, and I shan’t forget 
you,’ said the ccdoiiel ; and i left hia quarters 
pei'fectly overjoyed with my good-luck, bcarcely 
believing that the ph-asant, atlable, kindly gentle- 
man with whom 1 ^md conversed was the hec- 
toring, bullying commander, who was the terror 
of hiB regiment 

The colonel faithfully kept his word to me. 


When he rejoined the corps, completely cured 
of his comjilaint, I was promoted rapidly; and 
eight years subsec^ucntly, through the influence 
of my patron, (General Morgan, 1 was gazetted us 
quartermaster of rny regiment. 


0 C C A S I N A L N 0 T E S. 

SMALL MOTUKS. 

d'HK advantages of mechanical power have 
never hcicn more appreciated th.an at the present 
time, ulicn trade depression enforces economy in 
every indirsti-y and branch of production. Atten- 
ticui has accordingly been kiHuily directed of lute 
tow.rrds that class of jirimc mover.s known as 
*Mnall motors,’ deriving their power either from 
some central supply, or themselves generating 
the motive energy. A wide field undoubtedly 
]ie.s open to buch motive force, not merely in 
llie donie.stift operations — pumping water for 
house-supply, diiv'ing, sewing, and culinary 
machinery — but also in such industrial work as 
cutting, chopping, grinding, churning, and sawing ; 
m addition to the numberless requirements of 
the smaller manufactoiies ambu'lkik.djop.s. 

(las-engmes have alieady reached a high stage 
of peileetion, and iu towns where gus can be 
procured at a moderate' (ost, largo numbers of 
these motoi's are actively and aclvantageoiLsly 
employed in the various operations just enume- 
rated. The production of tbe gas ut one central 
.Miurce. prior to its distribution, is, it may be 
jemarked, on economical grounds, a very perfect 
.'Uiangemeift, for tlie loss incidental to a feericb 
of sin.ill piodiicers is avoided. A Biiuilar law 
I lioldb line of ste.im, it being well known lli.it 
a number of .‘•mall engines driven from one large 
boiler give a considei.iblv hi'.dior duty than if 
each engine had its own small liuiler. 

The emploMiieiit of water-pressure has of late 
receivi'd considerable inipul-e ; and in large, cities, 
.sy.stemb ol higli-prebsuro siqqily are now laid 
down. The ])Ower is .''Upplied from accumulators 
workeil by pumping-engines at central stations, 
and a pressure of one thousand ]>ouii(ls per 
square mch i.s imt unfrcqueiitly maintained in 
till' mains. For lilt& and hvdraulic hoists, this 
sy.stem ol transmitting power has been eminently 
succeb.sful ; for other purposes, it lia.s not as 
yet realised the expectations ol its iiitioducers, 
niainly, it is ashci ted, iroiii difliculty in obtaining 
.1 b.iti6ilactory motor which shall transform the 
pres.snre into motion. 

Co.st of production has as Act debarred electri- 
city from competing commercially a.s a trans- 
mitter ol power; viewing, liovvever, the (*xlra- 
m'dimiry progress recently made, it woekl be 
rash to abscit how mucfi further a comparatively 
near future may not bring us, if we would read 
tbe luture by the past. 

Keiently, a vacuum-ongiuc has been produced, 
which attracted coiLsidcrable attention at the 
Inventions Exhibition, and from what has been 
achieved in a very short time, proriiises well. 
Amongst the advantages claimed for this engine,^ 
is the fact that once started, no further atten- 
tion is requisite for many hours. By an ingenious 
use of gun-metal in the cylinder, valves, &c., 
lubrication is rendered unnecessary ; whilst, by 
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means of a hopper boiler, the furnace is self- 
feeding. Exjjlosion is, of course, impossible, the 
engine working below atmospheric pressure;. 

Tliis engine has been employed in small 
el PC trie-light installations ; and from its regular 
motion and the ease with which it is managed, 
is undoubtedly eminently adapted for this class 
ol work ; whilst the smallness of its coal-con- 
sumption and the high duty attained have pro- 
cured tlic highest awards at the hands of all 
juries who have examined it. 

In the future of ‘small motors,’ a future that 
appears an extended one, this new vacuum 
motor will doubtless play a not unimportant part. 

A BOOK OP CLAN TARTANS. 

Whether the form part 

of the ‘garb of old Gaul’ may he left for the 
discussion of antiquaries, but there can be no 
I doubt about the antiquity ot tartans. As is well 
I known, the various clans in the ^'ottish TTigli- 
lands were diatiiiguished from each other not 
only by their names, their badges, tlieir wai- 
cnes, but also by ilie jiarlicular p.itteru and 
colour of the tartan which they wore In the | 
magnifuv'ntly printed volume just issued by I 
Messrs W. & A, K. Johnston, entitled Thr Tarings 
of tlip Clans of Scotland, lovers o*" llu" TTe.d.I.'m'l ] 
garb will be delighted by the -ph lelid 
auction in colours of the tartan of seventy one 
clans or septs. Nothing can excel the accuracy 
and beauty with which the cloth, both in colour 
and Itexture, has been imitated in these ])lales. 
Each plate, moreover, is accompanied by a few' 
notes on the clan to w'hich the particular t.irtan 
appertains. 

THE INFANT BAND OP POlir .lACKSON. 

There is at present lying in Port Jackson, 
Australia, a training-ship called the Vernon, ainl 
some of the boys w'ho have musical ability are 
regularly trained in the study of music, witli the 
view to becoming efficient musician-s, and thereby 
able to tak(* their place in military or orchestral 
bands. So small are these cliildreii, that it ]ia.'< 
been Jokingly said half a dozen of them could 
readily he ueconimodated in their ow'ii big 
drum ; whilst tlie giand ophicleide w'ould afford 
a comfortable lodging for one- or tw'o at least ! 
But small as they are, their playing as oue of 
the wonders of the neighbourhood, and the 
delight of all wdio have had the good fortune 
to hear them. These diminutive artists exe- 
cute classical music, as well as music of 
a lighter character, with a vigour and pp'- 
cision, and a finished taste and expression th.ii 
arc nearly incredible, and should be heard to he 
believed. In fact, many an ordinary military 
band might well take a lesson from them in the 
grace and point with which they play, and also 
ill the perfect tune and delicacy of tone of all 
their instruments — virtues tliat are not common 
to boys’ bands ; extreme roughness, want of tune 
and tone, and total absence of grace or expression, 

: being the usual failings of juvenile players. Tliat 
the Vernon, hand is carefully taught, and trained 
with the utmost care and skill, there can be little 
doubt ; and great credit i.s due to the directors 
and commander of the vessel, which, apart from 


the unrivalled band, is a model ns regards drill, 
discipline, order, and cleanliness, 'yiie f^ernon 
is maintained entirely at the cost of the state, not 
by private subscriptions, donations, or rates. 

DAIRY EXPERIMENTS. 

Lord Vernon, who was last year President of 
the British Dairy Farmor.s’ A.ssociation, made u 
propo.sal for the institution ot t'xpenmcuts, with 
I the ob|cct of solving the following (jiiestious ; 

I (1) What is the smallest quantity of lood upon 
W’hich stall-fed cattle can fie .successfully and 
economically kept? (2) To what txUnt docs a 
further suimly of food repiiy its cost in the 
enhanced value of the milk ^ (3) What relation 

should the constituent.^ of the food have to 
<*ach other to ]>iv>duce milk, butter, and obvesc ? 

I It W'as suggested that tlu'so experiments slioald 
I be carried out under the siiperiiiLeiidenee of a 
I (Vimmittee 'of the Bn ti.sh D.iiiy F.iruier.s’ A‘ •( m- 
. tion ; and J-iord Verimu, who undertook to pro- 
i lide everything iiece.ssarv lor their u.se, le sired 
: that any inlonnalum (ditauied idiould Le pub- 
1 lifelied lor the beiieht ot those connected with 
I (lairy-farmiiig 


VTk wcie llolly and I, 

At a little ilame-w liool in the tewn dose hy , 

1 can led liei books, and sbe bold iny liaiul - 
Two innocent cluldroii "( (LxVh. own baml 
We Would umirv when wo I'lcw' up, w'* s.ud 
(j|iaM‘ idans for the lime t<» come we laid — 

A small Imv 1, and a act ^iil she, 

In those bygone dajs— ah ino ' ah me ' 

“We gri'w —we weie man led —Polly !vnd I, 

At the quaint old cluiich in the town i lose hy , 

The farm was juin h.ascd, tlie fees wi ic p ud — 
‘What a bhllie young couple ! ’ the neighhoiirs said 
And so w’e weie, till tlic winds bicwv l>>e!ik, 

And (hilled tho loscs ou'llolly's clieck 
lake Iho wain Mg tule ol a wavcle's tta, 

Her life cbhcil gciilb - <di me ' .di me ' 

If you want to know wliy I ofttiim's sigh, 

Yon must come w'lth me to the town « lose hy ; 

You mast sec the i liuidi wheie oiii ■vowa wcie .said, 
And the inouiid that coveisthe rcsllul dead. 

For my lo\c is .sleeping tlic (pnet .sleep 

That tlie .Shephi'id gives to His weaned sheei)-— 

And the woild is not wliat it iis(‘(i to bo, 

Eic its sunlight faded Im hci and me. 

Kannik Pom Ml O’DoNoaiiVK. 
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A NKW fliscov(‘ry in metlicinc, lias cstab- 

Uflliofl its claim to general utility, is as iiiucli 
a matter for congratulation on the part ol the 
general public as on the part of the nicnibcrs 
of that pi’i^lef-siun whose <luty it is to use it. 
The iilir in the world winch Simp.sou’rt grand 
ciiscuvcrv of chloroloini i‘.\c’ited L still w'ell 
renienibored, and upon rcdcciion, ])ei’Pon3 even 
now' could not fail to be impressed with the 
incalculable amount of relief Irorii suffi ring of 
whuh the drug is the source, if they were to 
pay a visit to one of mir large ho'-pitals and { 
judge for tlienihelvcs. It i'' true that chlorofoim j 
has some (Iravvbacha ; it le even true that 
inJirectlv, if not directly fatal results have 
followed its us(‘ ; but wliat good thing is free 
from all blomisb, and liyw, ‘in this ])est of all 
possible w'orbL,’ can we expect every tiling to be 
as we should wnsh ? 

[ The discovery ot ether, it should be romem- 
berecl, afforded suigeons the oppoitunity in after- 
years of making a choice between the two drugs. 
Fortunately, in this connection the cflccts of each 
are dillerent in cei'tain particulars, so that, in a 
given number of cases, the use of ether is advisable, 
and chloroform is to be avoided. The explanation 
of this can be readily understood. The effect of 
chloroform is to depri'ss the action of the heart. 
In cases of an overdose of this drug, the heait 
is paralysed ; and when death occurs during its 
administration, t|jere need not necessarily have 
been more tli.iii a \Try small dose given ; but 
owing to some undiscovered weakness of the 
heart, which the drug unfortunately becomes the 
m(Sins of rendering manifest, sudden stoppage 
of the organ takes place, with, of course, deatli 
os a consequence. On the other hand, ether lias 
exactly the opposite effect. The heart’s action 
is stimulated during* its administration, and the 
contractions of the 5rgan are rendered more 
vigorous. Thus*, whenever there is any suspected 
weakness of the heart in patients to whom an 
ansesthetic is about to be ^ministered, there is 


no hesitation *on the part of the surgeon in 
using ether, ivhicfi under these circumstances is 
certainly the safest drug to employ. 

But apart from these considerations, all drugs i 
W'hich possess the property ot%^oiluciiig what is 
calletl general aiicLsthesia, are associated with 
certain discomforts, certain iru onveniences w'hicli 
mateiially detract liom their usefulness. It is 
not necoj-sary here to specify the nature of these, 
for the know'ledge of them has almost become 
comiuou property, so that there are persons who 
would pn lerubly endure the suffering of an 
operation thhn submit to the administration of 
an an ' sthctic, the after-effects of which, perhaps, 
previous experience has taught them to be careful 
to avoid. Surely, then, under these circum- 
stance*?, it must be a matter of extreme comfort 
for the public to know that a drug has been 
disco vere<l wdiose property is such as to enable 
the surgeon in many cases to dispense wdth either 
ether or cliloroform during the performance of 
an operation. This is the new’ discovery which 
agreeably .startlbd the world of medicine towards 
the end of the year 1884. The drug in question 
is called Cocaine, from Coca— though sometimes 
also w'ritten cucaine and cuca — and it possesses the 
remarkable property ol causing local anicsthesia 
when applied to a mucous membrane, of which 
more anon. The plant from whicli this alkaloid 
1 .S derived is JKrythroxylon coca, which is largely 
cultivated in the warm vallejs of the eastern 
slopes of the Andes, between five and six thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, wlicre almost the 
only variation of the climate is from wet to dry, 
where frost is unknow’n, and wdiere it .rains more 
or less every month in the year. 

A few details w'ith reference to this I’emarkable 
plant may not here be out of place. It is 
described as a ‘ shrub from four to six feet high, 
branches straight and alternate, leaves in form 
and si/e like tea-leaves, flowers, with a email 
yellowish white corolla, ten stamens, and three 
pistils. In raising the plant from the seed, the 
sowing is commenced in December and January, 
when the rain begins, and continues until April. 
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The seeds are spread on the surface of the soil acknowledged that he always provided himself 
in a small nursery or raising-ground, over which with some coca-leaves ; and he addeif, that the 
there is generally a thatch-roof. At the end of chewing of these gave him strength, * and enabled 
about foul teen days, they come up, the young him more easily to accomplish his aUotted task, 
plants being continually watered and protected In the states above rclcrred tb, the natives 
from the sun. At the end of eighteen montlis, are accustomed to use the leaves largely for the 
the plants yield their first harvest and continue purpose of allaying hunger. Now, the sense of 
to yield for upwards of forty years. The first hunger takes origin in the nerves of the stomach, 
harvest, the leaves are picked very carefully one and it is evident that if these nerves are rendered 
by one, to avoid disturbin{» the roots of the incapable of exercising their functions, the sen- 
young tender plants. Gathering takes place three sations to which they give rise must decline 
times, and even four times in the year. The and remain temporarily in abeyance. This is 
most abundant harvest takes place in Manh, precisely what takes place when coca-leaves are 
immediately after the rains. With plenty of eaten. Tlieir efh'ct is to pcralyse for the time 
watering, forty days suflice to cover the plants being the sensitive c'lids of the nerves of the 
with leaves alrcsh. It is necessary to weed the stomacli, and to establish prai tically a condition 
ground very carefully, especially while the plants of local annesthc-ia within the interior pt that 
are young. The harvest is gathei ed by women organ. The sensation of hunger, of course, Yiuder 
and children. The greatest care is reipiired m sucli circumstances becomes impossible ; and'‘the 
the drying of the leaves ; for too much sun native, alt«i* eating a few leaves, goes on Ins way 
causes them to dry up and lose their flavour; rejoicing, with llu* .same hcnsulions as if be had 
while, if packed up moist, they'’ become fetid, pailakcn of a hearty repast. 

They are generally exposed tw the sun in thin Altliough cocaine has been kiiowm fu a good 
layers.’ Such is, in brief, the account of tlie many jears, and has from lime (o time formed 
plant whose alkaloid, cocaine, has attained so the .•^ulijcct of inquiry amongst dnlingui.slu'd j 
marked a popularity wdtliiu the short space of J>riti.sh mid continental savants, including tlie j 
a few months. veteran Sir IL Chri-tison, it was reserved lor Dr i 

Although the plant has only recently become Carl Kollcr of Vienna to demonstrate tbe jir.u tical i 
known to ns, its virtues have long been recognised use to which its marvellous jiroperty could lie I 
by the natives of that part of the world m winch put. It occurred to this gentleman that the drug 
it grows. It is stated that in 1583 the Indians might be of use in the dvpaitmeiit of vli.-vases 
consumed one hundred thousand ‘eestos’ of coca, of the eye. With this ohjeit in vii'w, he experi- 
worth 2lr dollars each in Guzoo, and foiir dollars mcnled upon the eyes of animals, applying the 
in Potosf. In 1591 an excise of five per cent, was drug in solution ol a certain sticiiglh, and care- 
imposed on coca; and in 174(1 and l'"50, this duty I fully noting the results. llt‘ found tliat in tlie 
yielded eight hundred and fifteen hundred dol- course of a few’ monumts, after tlie drug laid 
lars respectively, from Caravaya alone. Between heon instilled several times into the conjunetival 
1785 and 1795, the coca trafiic was calculated sac of an animal, the mgan hecame inseii'-ible ; 
at 1,207,436 dollars in the Peruvian vice-royalty, that he W'as able to touch the eornca— the front 
and including that of Buenos Ayres, 2,041,178 part of the, I'ye, which is endowed w’lth ex- 
dollars. The coca trade is a government mono- treme sensibility— with a jiin without the least 
poly in Bolivia, the state reservmg the right of flinching on the pait of the animal. J^xperi- 
purchasing from tlie growers and reselling to the menting further, he asc^i tuiiied that the insensi- 
consumer. This right is generally farmed out to j hility wras not confined to the superficial parts 
the highest bidder. The proximate annual pro- j of the eye, but that it extended tlirougliout Ihe 
duce of coca in Peru is about fifteen million i corneal siilKstance, oven to the structures wnthin 
pounds, the average yield being about eight him- j the ocular globe, and thus the fact so far of 
dred pounds an acre. More than ten million | the utility of the drug f<»r operative purposes 
pounds are produced annually in Bolivia ; BO that j came to be established. 'J’heii he turned his 
the annual yield of coca throughout South Ame- attention to cases in which the I'ye w'as the 
rica, including Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Pasto, .seat of disease, and the cornea acutely jnflamed 
may be estimated at thirty million pounds. and painful, and lie found that much relief from 

It is scarcely pleasant new’s for us to learn the fayinjitoms was obtained by the use of the 
that the natives who cultivate the coca-jdant drug. Soon after this, he commenced to employ 
themselves absorb so much of tlie products of cocaine in operations performed upon the eyes 
their own cultivation. Wc have here, doubtless, of patients. The results were highly satislac- 
the explanation of ihe costliness of cocaine ancl tory ; and .since then, cataracts have been ope- 
the scarcity of the drug in England. This can rated ‘on, Bquiiiting eyes put,, straight, foreign 
hardly be otherwise, it is to be feared, for some bodies upon the cornea removed painlessly and 
time to come, when we remember that the with ease, under the influence of the drug. In 
reliance upon the extraordinary virtues of the cataract especially, cocaine is of great value ; 
coca-leaf amongst the Peruvian Indians is so this operation can be performed by its meens 
strong, that in tne Huanuco province they believe witliout the slightest sensation of pain, and yet 
that if a dying man can taste a leaf placed upon the patient is fully con.scious, and is of course 
his tongue, it is a sure sign of his future hap- able to follow during its performance the pre- 
piness ! When Weston the pedestrian was per- ciso instructions of the surgeon, 
forming his feats of endurance in England, it Now, to an outside obieffver, cocaine is apt 
was noticed that from time to time he placed to produce impressions somewhat akin to the 
something in his mouth, which he afterwards marvellous. Ili’re is^a description which a 
chewed. For long he refused to divulge what writer gives in a recent number of the St James’s 
the nature of this substance was, but at last he Gaastte, A cauicl-hair brash is dipped into a 
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small bottle containing a fluid as transparent 
as water, YWith the brush so charged, the part 
— let us sny a portion of the tongue — is painted 
several timc&| After an i7iterval of about a dozen 
minutes, another brush is taken, hut in this in- 
stance a glass one, and dipped into a bottle, the 
fumes, colour, and label of which establish its con- 
tents* as fuming nitne acid. The tongiu' is freely 
brushed with the acid, great care being observed 
in so doing, and submits to the procedure without 
the slighte&t recoil indicative of pain. 

Such is cocaine, and such is its effect upon 
every mucous membrane. We have referred to 
its utility in the practice of ophth.ilmic surgeons ; 
but it IS not only in this department of the 
healing art that cocaine has been found useful ; 
it cap bo employed whenever an operation upon 
an^ mucous membrane has to be performed. 
The drug has been used in the extraction and 
stojiping of teeth ; and results, uotliin^ less than 
startling in their completeness, have been obtained 
vith cocaine in all branches of medicine and 
surgery, bringing reln-f to thousands of sufferers, 
and— it is true to remark — more than that, 
un(|iuilified gr.atifi cation to the physician or sur- 
geon in cliarge. ISveii that immemorial bugbear, 
Bea-sicknc8«, has often fled before the influence 
of cocaine. 

One word more. In the present prosaic con- 
dition of the world, when tlio surfeit ol new 
diftcoveries seems to have bred in this conned ion 
the familiarity whuli produces Liu* conventional 
contempt, it is rcfreshuig to draw attention to 
a fliscovery which has surpassed the ordinary 
slaudiml of greatness suftioiently to enahlo it i.o 
figure as a -wouder of the a;g<'. Cocaine fladicd 
liki* a meteor lu'fore tlie eyes of the medu il 
world, hut, unlike a meteor, iti impressions have 
pioved fo be enduring; while it is destined lu 
tlu* future to 0 ( cupy a liigu position m the 
estimation of tho,-.e whom duty requires to combat 
the ravages of disoiuse, , 
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CHAPTER XIE. 

On the •morning wdien the Severn w’^as to reach 
Trinidad, everybody was up betimes and eagerly 
looking for the expected land. Nora and Marian 
went up on deck before breakfast, and there 
found Dr Wliitaker, opera-glass in hand, scan- 
ning the horizon for the first sight of hia native 
island. ‘I haven't seen it or my dear fatlier,’ 
he said to Mari*i, ‘lor nearly ten years, and 
I can’t tell you how auxious I am once more 
to see him. I wonder wdietlier he '11 have altered 
much ! P>ut there — ten years is a long time. 
After ten years, one’s pictures of home and friends 
begin to get terribly indefinite. Still, I shall 
know him — I’m sure 1 shall know him. He’ll 
be on the wharf to welcome ns in, and I’m 
sure I shall recognise his dear old face again.’ 

‘Your father's very rfwell known in the island, 
the captain tells me,’ Marian said, anxious to 
show some interest in «hat interested him so 
much. ‘I believe he was very influential in 
helping to get slavery abolished.’ 

S 


‘ He was,’ the young doctor answered, kindling i | 
up afresh with his ever-ready enthusiasm — *he | 
was; very influential. Mr Wilberforce considered ji 
that my father, Ilohert Whitaker, was one of ! 
his most powerful coloured supporters in any { 
of the colonies. I’m proud of my father, Mrs 
Haw'thom — proud of the part he bore in the { 
great revolution which freed my race. I ’m proud i J 
to think that I ’m the son of such a man as ' ( 
Kohert Whitaker.’ , | 

‘Now, then, ladies,’ the captain put in drily, 
coming upon them suddenly from behind; ‘break- ’ 
fast 's ready, and you w on’t sight Trinidad, T ' f 
take it, for at least anothea fifty minutes. Plenty 
of time to get your breakfast quietly and com- ^ I 
Ibrtably, ana pack your traps up, before you | , 
come in sight ol the Port-o’-Spam lighthouse.’ > 

After breakfast, they all hurriul up on detl. ‘ 
once more, and soon the gray peaks luid rocky 
sierras of Trinidad licgan to heave iii sigdit straight 
in front of them. Slowly the land drew closer 
ami closer, till at lust the jmrt and town lay ; 
full in sight beffirc them. Dr Wliitaker was 
overflowing with excitement as they reached the [ 
wharl. ‘In ten nnnntos,’ he cried to Marian — J 

‘in ten minutes, I -ihall see inyBimar father.* i j 

It was a strange and motley scene, ever fresh . 
ami interesting U) the now-comer from Europe, | 
that first glimpse qf tropical life from the crowded | 
deck of an ocean steauu r. The Severn stood off, j 
waiting for the gangways to he lowered on hoard, 
hut rlusc up to the high wooden pier of the i: 
lively, hustling, little haibour In front lay the ' 
busy wharf, all alive with a teeming swarm of 
black faces-^-mcii in light and ragged jackets, f 
women in thin white musUns and scarlet turbans, | 
children barelooted and half naked, lying sprawl- ! 

I iug idly in the very eye of the sun. Belli ml, , 

I white houses with green Venetian blinds ; waving | 

! palm-trees ; tall hills ; a bla/itig pale blue sky ; \ 

a great haze of light and shimmer and glare I 
and fervour. All round, boats full of noisy j 1 
negroes, ge.sticuLitiiig, shouting, swearing, laugh- 
iug, and showing their big teeth every second * 
auew^ in boisterous luerriment. A general per- | 
vading sense of bustle and life, all mcaninglebi | 

I and ail inefiectual ; much noise ami little hdiuiir ; » 

a ceaseless chattering, as of monkeys in a mena- > 
geiie ; a puni'».ele‘>'s running up and down on j 
the pier an I I u> !: >i( witli wonderful gesticu- | 
lations ; a babel ot inarticulate sounds and cries | 
and shoiiLing and gigglhi". Notlimg of it all | 
clearly visible as an imlividual fact at first ; only | 
a confused mass ot beads and faces, and bandanas | 
and dresses, out of wdueli, as the early hubbub 
of arrival subsided a little, there stood forth 
prominently a single foremost figure- the flguiw 
of a big, heavy, oilv , fat, dark mulatto, gray-’ aired 
and smooth-faced, dressed in a dirty white linen 
suit, and waving his soiled silk jxaket-handker- 
chief ostentatiously before the eyes of the assem- 
bled passengers. A supple, vulgar, oleaginous man 
altogether, with an astonishing air ot conceited 
self-nnportancc, and a profound consciousness 
of the admiring eyes of the whole, surrounding 
negro populace. ^ 

‘How d’ 3 '’e do, captain?' he shouted aloud 
in a clear but thick and slightly negro voice, 
mouthing his wmrds with much volubility in 
the true semi-articulate African fashion. ‘Glad 
to see de Severn has come in puncsliual to her 
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time as usual. Good ship, de Severn; neber 
minds storms or niiffin. — Well, sah, who have 
you on board ? I ’ve come down to meet 
de doctor and 3itr Hnwtorn, Trinidad is proud 
to welcome back her children to her shores 
agin. Got ’em on board, captain?— got ’em on 
board, sah ? ’ 

‘All right, Bobby,’ the captain answered, with 
easy familiarity. ‘Been having a pull at the 
mainshect this morning?— Ah, I thought so. I 
thought you’d taken a cargo of rum aboard. 
Ah, you sly dog ! You ’ve got the look of it.’ 

‘Massa Bobby, him doan’t let de rum spile 
in him cellar,’ a ragged lat negress standing by 
shouted out in a stentorian voice. ‘ Him know de 
way to keep him from spilin’, so priur him ilown 
him own trout in tune— eh, Massa Bohhy f* 

‘Rum,’ the oily mulatto respondi'd cheerfully, 
but with great dignity, raising Ins lat brown 
hand iinpressively before him — ‘ram is do stajdc 
produck an’ chief commercial commodity of tie 
great an’ flounslnn’ island of Triiudad. To drink 
a moderate quantity of rum every mornin’ before 
brekfnss is de best way of encouragin’ de printajul 
manufacture of dis island. I do my duty iii 
dat respetk, I flLtter myself, as faithfully as 
any pupson m de whole of Trinidad, not exceptin’ 
His Excellency de governor, who ought to .set 
de be.st example to de entii§ community. As 
de recogniscil representative ot de coloured people 
of dis colony, I feel bound to teach dem to 
encourage de manufacture of rum by my own 
pussonal example an’ earnest endeavour’ And 
ho threw back his greasy neck playhilly m a 
pantomimic representation of the art of drinking 
off a good glassful of nim-and-watcr. 

The negroes behind laughed immoderubdy 
at this sally of the man adilressed as Bobby, 
and cheered him on with loud vociferations. 
‘Evidently,’ Edward said to Nora, with a face 
of some (lif-gust, ‘this creature is the cliartered 
buffoon and chief jester to the whole ot Trinidad. 
They all seem to recognise lum and laugh at 
him, and I see even the captain himself knows 
him well of old, evidently.’ 

‘Bless your soul, yes,’ the captain said, over- 
hearing the remark, ‘l^verybody in the island 
knows fh^bby. (Jood-natnred old man, but con- 
ceited as a peacoi’.k, and foolish too. — Everybody 
knows you liere,’ raising his voice; ‘don’t they, 
Bobby ? ’ 

The grnv-lmired mulatto took off his broad- 
brimmed Baiiama hat and bowed profoundly. 
‘I flatter myself,’ he said, looking round about 
him complacently on the crowd ot negroes, ‘ <lere 
isn’t a better known man in dc whole gieat 
an* flourishin’ island of Trinidad dan Tobby 
Whitaker.’ 

Edwai’d and Marian started suddenly, and even 
Nora gave a little shiver of surprise and disap- 
pointment. ‘Whitaker,’ Eilwarcl repeated slowly 
— ‘Whitaker — Bobby Whitaker ! — You don’t mean 
to tell us, surely, captain, that that man ’s our Dr 
Whitaker’.s father ! ’ 

‘Yes, I do,’ the captain answered, smiling 
grimly. ‘That’s bis father. — Dr Whiteikor! hi, 
yon, sir ; where have you got to? Don’t you see? 
— there ’s your father.’ 

Edward turned at once to seek for him, full 
of a sudden unspoken conmassion. Ho had not i 
far to seek. A little way ofl, standing irresolutely [ 


by the gunwale, with a strange terrifed look in 
his handsome large eyes, and a painfi t twitching 
nervously evident at the trembling comers of 
his full mouth, Dr Whitaker gazed,' intently and 
speechlessly at the fat mulatto in the white lint*n 
suit. It was clear that the old man did not 
yet recognise his son ; but the son had Recog- 
nised his father instantaneously and unhesitat- 
ingly, as he stood there playing the buffoon in 
broad daylight before the whole assembled ship’s 
company. Edward looked at the poor young 
fellow with profound conimi.seratioii. Never in 
his life before bad he seen shame and humiliation 
more legibly written on a nulii’s very limbs and 
features. The unhappy young mulatto, thunder- 
struck by the blow, had collapsed entirely. It 
was too terrible for him. Coming in, fresh -from 
Ill's English education, full of youthful hopes 
and viMd enthusiasms, proud of the father he 
had moi’e'‘lhan half forgotten, and anxious to 
meet once more that ideal picture he had carried 
away with him of the liberator of rniiidad — 
hero he was met, on the very thToshuld of Ins 
native Kshind, l>y t]ii.s honihle linng contradic- 
tion of all his fervent fancies and iinagiuiiiga. 
The Robert Whitaker he had once known faded 
away a.s if by magic into absolute nonentity, 
and that voluble, greasy, self-sati^ticd, bulfoomsh 
old brown man w.is the only thing left that ho 
could now po.«sibly call ‘my father.’ 

Edward pitied him lav too earnestly to obtrude 
just then upon his sh.inie and .sorrow. But the 
poor mulatto, mc-eting lii" eyes accidentally lor 
.1 single second, turned u])on him such a mutely 
appealing look of prolomid angui.sh, thai Edward 
moved over .slowdy towavil tlie grim caj)t.iln and 
whispered to him in a low undertone • ‘ Don’t 
spe.ak to that man Whitaker again, I beg of 
you. Don t you see hi,s poor son there s dying 
of shame for him ? ’ 

The captain .stared hack at him witli the same j 
curious lialf-.sardoiiic lo«k that Marian had moie 
than once noticed upon his im])as.^ivo feature''. I 
‘ Dying of shame ’ ’ he ansvvcretj, smiling care- 
lessly. ‘IIo, ho, ho ' that’s a good one ! Dying 
of shame is he, for ])oor old Bobby ! Why, 
.sooner or later, you know, he’ll have to get met I 
to him. Beside«5, 1 tell you, whether you t;dk 
to him or wlieiher you don’t, old Bobby ’ll go 
on talking aliout himself as long as there's 
anybody left anywhere about who’ll stilnd and 
listen to him.- -You just hark there to what he’s 
Kiying now'. What’s he up to next, I wonder’ ’ 

‘Yes, ladies and gentlemen,’ the old mulatto 
was pioi elding aloud, addressing now jn a set 
bpeech the laughing passengers on board the 
Severn, ‘I’m de Honourable Robert Whitaker, 
commonly called Bohhy Whiftiker, de leadin’ 
member of de coloured party in dis island. Along 
wit my lamented friend Mr Wilberforcc, an’ de 
British parliament, I was de chief instrument in 
procurin’ de abolition of slavery an’ de freed An 
of de slaves troughout dc whole English posses- 
sions. Millions of my fellow-men were moanin’ 
an’ groanin’ in a painful bondage. I have a 
lieart dat cannot witstand de appeal of misery. 

1 laboured for dem ; I tailed for dem ; I bore 
de brunt of do battle ; an’ in de end I con- 
quered — I conquered. Wit de aid of my friend 
Mr Wilberforcc, by superhunian exertions, I 
succeeded in passin’ dc grand act ^of slavery 
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as de just iw-iys do, says do Psalmist, an’ 1 James Hawthorn with his grave, severe, earnest 
shall be glacf to see any of you whenever you expression, and Bobby Whitaker with his greasy, 
choose at n own residence, an’ to offer you in vulgar, negro joviality speaking out from every 
confidence a glass of de excellent staple produck crease in his fat chin and every sparkle of his 
of dis island — I allude to de wine of de country, small pig’s eyes, the oontrai,t between them was 
do admirable beverage known as rum ! ’ so vast and so apparent, that it seemed to make 

There was another peal of foolish laughter the old mulatto’s natural vulgarity and coarseness 
from the crowd of negroes at this one ancient of filire more obvious and more unmistakable 
threadbare joke, and a faint titter from the than ever to all beholders. 

sillier passengers on board the ^Severn. Edward In a minute more, a gangway was hastily 
looked over appealingly at the old buffoon ; but lowered from the wharf on to the deck ; and 
the mulatto iiusundc'rstood his look of depreca- the first man that came* down it, pushed in 
tion, and bowed once more profoundly, w'lth front of a great crowd of eager, grinning, and 
immense importance, straight at him, like a elbowing negroes — mostly in search of small jobs 
Boveitiign acdcnowledging the plaudits of his among the passengers — was Bobby Whitaker, 
suljecta. The moment he reached the tleck, he seemed 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘1 shall be luyipy to see to take possession of it and of all the pa.ssengers 
any of you — you, sah, or you — at my own estate, by pure instinct, as if he W'cre father to the 
Wiiilaker Hall, in <lis island, whenever you find whole shipload of them. The captain, the crew, 
it convenient to visit me. Vou have on board and the other authorities were effaced instantly, 
my son, Dr Whitaker, de future leader of de Bobby Whitaker,* with easy, greasy geniality, 
eoloured party lu de (lonncil of 'Tnnid.ad ; an’ stood bowing and waiving his hand on every 
yon have no doubt succeeded in makin’ his side, in an access of uiiiversa] gmciousness towards 
accinaintuiice in de course of your voyage from the entire company. ‘Mysoi»r he said, looking 
de shores ot Ihigland. Dr Whitaker, of de round him inquiringly my son, Dr Whitaker, 
UniviTsily ol Edinburgh, after pursum* his of de Edinburgh rri'ier'iU where is he? — 

studies’ where is he’ My (h.sr bo\ ' Let him come 

The poor young man gave an audible groan, 1 forward and embrace his fader ’ ’ 
and turned away, m his ])oigiiant disgruee, to | Dr Whitaker, in spite of his humili.ition, 
the lery furthest end of the ve.ssel. It was i hud all a mulatto’s impiilbive affectionateness, 
terrible enough to have all his hope*. da.shed j Aslianied and abashed as he was, ho yet rushed 
and falsilied in tliii awful I'aHhiou ; hut to be { lorw’ard witji unaffected emotion to lake his 

humiliated and shaiiK'd by name before the ' father’.s outstretched hand. But old B. ibby had 

staring (^yes of all his fellow^-pas.sengers, that, no idea of getting over this important meeting 
last straw wms more than Ins ])oor bursting Inartjiu such a simple and undemonstrative manner; 
could possibly oiiduro. lie walked aw^ay, broken for liim, it was a magnificent opportunity for 

and tottering, ,tnd le.ined over tin* opposite side i theati ical display, on no account to be thrownx 

ol the ves.sel, letting the hot tears trnklo unre- ! awaj bef{*re the laces of so many distinguished 

proved Uow'ii Ih.n dusky < heeks into the ocean European strangers. Holding hi.s .son fur a second 

Txdow. * ' at arm’s length, in the centre of a little circle 

At that very moment, before the m.an they that quiikly gathered around tie oddly matched 
i.illed Bobby Whitaker Lould finish lii-j sentence, I pair, he surveyed the young doctor with a pierc- 
51 tall w’hite man, of handsome and imposing [ mg ghuicc from head to foot, sticking hit. neck 
presence, walked out quietly from among the a little on one side w ith critical seventy, and 

knot of people behind the negroes, and laid I then, bursting into si brosul grin of oily (lelight, 

Ins hand wdth a commanding air on the fat ! he exclaimed, in a loud, stagey soliloquy . ‘My 
old mulatto’s broad sliould(>r. Bobby Wliitaker ' son, iny son, my owni dear son, Willierforce 
turned round suddenly and listened with atleii- ' Clarkson Whitaker ! De inheritor of de tree 
tioii to something that the wdiite nuin wins- ' names most intimately hound up wit de great 
pered gently but firmly at lii.s astonished ear. | revolution I have laid de pride and de honour 
Then his lower jaw dropped in surprise, and he ■ of effectin’ for unborn millions of my African 
fell behind, .ibasiied for a second, into the con- I bredderin’ My son, my son ! We receive you 
fused background of laughing negroes. Portly ! wit transport ! Welcome to Trinidad — welcome 
from his childish recollections, but partly, too, by I to Trinidad ! ’ 

the md of the iihotographs, Edward mimediatelv — 


the md of the iihotographs, Edward immediately — — 

recognised the ta* white man. ‘Marian, Mtirian’’ 

he cried, waving his hand in welcome towards SHOT-FIRING IN COAL-MINES: 

the new-comer, ‘it’s my father, my father ' ’ improved method 

<»And even as he spoke, a pang of pain ran improved me 

through him as he thought of the difference Shot-firing or blasting in coal-mines is a sub- 
between .the two first greetings, lie couldn’t : jeet which has for many years engaged the 

help feeling proud m lu.s heiirt ot hearts of Attention of mining experts and scientists, in 

the very look and bearing of Ins own father c a 

-tall, erect, with hi. haiuUome, elear-eut face “ns®!"™”* “f ‘>>6 dieMtrous explosions whi^ 
and full white beartf, the exact type of a self- ^®^ve so frequently resulted therefrom ; but the 
respecting and respected English gentleman ; and discovering of an agent or the devising of a 
yelj the mere retlex of Ifis own pride and satis- method by which the operation would be attended 

faction revealed to him at once the bitter with perfect safety, has hitherto remained a 
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problem too difficult to solve. At a very remote 
ilato in mining history, the use of explosives 
for blasting purposes was altogether unknown, 
and tlic various minerals, &c., were obtained from 
! the bowels of the earth by means of hammer 
.and wedge. Large quantities of these products 
were not then required, and the laborious and 
primitive method adopted for procuring them 
\vas fully equal to supplying the demand. But 
.18 time rolled on, mining produce became in 
much greater request, and means had to be 
devised wliich would enable mine-owners to meet 
the growing requirements of commerce aiul civi- 
lisation. Gunpowder Avas consequently utilised 
tor this purpose, being first cmjaloyed on tbe 
continent in 1620 ; and in the same year it was 
introduced into England as a blasting agent by 
some German miners brought over by Prince 
Rupert, and who employed it at the copper 
mine at Ecton in Stallbrdshirc. *■ Gradually it 
came into general use as a means of rapidly 
developing the mineral resources of the earth ; ; 
.and by its use, tbe output ot our coal-mines 
has been incrca.sed, by more than iilty per ! 
cent. 

To its employment for obtaining coal, however, 
there were some great objections, both from a 
pecuniary and hygienic point of view. Large I 
quantities of coal were converted into ‘slack,’ or 
a scmi-pulvcrihod .state, in some ca.so6 to the 
extent of twenty-five per cent, and therefore 
great loss was sustained by tbe cbllieiy pro- 
prietor, the marketable value of slack being very 
smalL Again, tbe explosion of gunpowder is 
always attended with tbe formation of immense 
volumes ol sulpburctted hydrogen, caihonic 
anhydride, and other gases, which arc so delete- 
rious to health, that, tor a considerable space of 
time alter a charge has been tired, tbe miners 
cannot work m that vicinity. Where large 
quantities of this substance are daily used, these 
noxious ga^-es contaminate the air pa.ssing through 
the mine to such an extent that in the coun-jc 
of time they exercise an injurious effect on the 
health of the workmen. 

Under these circumstances it wa.s very desirable 
that other agenU should be employed ; but it is 
only within the last thirty yeans that other 
explosive 8ub.stances have been submitted to mine- 
iiwncrs. The tirst of lhe.se was gun-cotton, which 
was invented by Professor Schunbein in l‘i46. 
It was not, however, until some years rJter its 
discovery that it came into use as t raining 
agent, such serious explo.sions attendin ' it.s manu- 
facture and storing, immediately after its intro- 
duction to the world, that no one would liave 
mure to do wdth so deadly an explosive. Eventu- 
ally, however, it was ascertained how to render 
It safer, and ) it came into extensive u-se as a 
mining agent Though it burns harmlessly away 
when simply ignited, yet, when fired by means 
of a detonator, as is done for mining pui-poses, 
it possesses some six times the explosive power 
of gunpowder ; and its combustion in this way 
is so complete that no noxious gases are given 
off. It can be used cither in the form of yam 
or in a compressed block. When used in the 


former state, it is the opinion of many that its 
combustion is too rapid, and that it As thereby 
prevented doing its full amount of efjj^tive work. 
It bursts the minerals asunder wutlwi'great force ; 
hut it lacks the cutting projierty wlii^ is essen- 
tial to the performance of good work. The 
compressed cotton is free from these defects. It 
possesses all the force of yarn cotton ; and in 
consequence of its slower combustion, it cuts in 
such a ivay as to make the block of mineral 
ready for tlie next charge. This hitter is a great 
advantage to the workman, and hence the gun- 
cotton used for mining purpose.s is generally in 
n compressed state. By the use ot this agent, 
mining of all descriptions wa^i iioracnsely facili- 
tated, and the dangerous operation of ‘tamping,’ 
or filling the shot-hole with brick or coal dust 
rammed hard, w^as rendered unncrcs.saiy. *' 

At a somewhat later ]ieriod, nitro-glyceniiie 
.attracted i^ucli atteritiuii, the first to attempt 
its use as an cxidu.sive agent being Allred ], 
a S\\ (‘diftli engineer, in 1864. So far as explosive 

S ower was coiieernod, it was all that c<»'ild be 
esired, pos=-cs.sing ten times tbe loree of gun- 
powder, and therefore being of neaily double 
the strength of gun-cotton. On the other hand, 
it was open to mo-,t ht'rious objections. Tie. 
danger of its exploding trora concession was very 
great, and many dreadlul accidents have thus 
been cau.M'il by it. Tlx* Ixjuid also, ulnoi poured 
into a hbot-bede, has frequently run mto some 
unknown crcvicc, and whcui fired, lios produced 
an c\plo.sion under the very feet ol the mincivs. 
To obviate this in some degree, cartridges have 
been employed; but in whatever light it is 
viewed, iiitio-glycerino is a most perilous e.\ plo- 
sive. 

To iviuov’e many ol the dangers us.sooiated with 
the use ol mtro-glycerme, paiticulaily those of 
concu.sKion, Air Nobel invcmtcd dynamite, wliich 
was tried and approveil as a mining agent at 
Merstham m 1868. Wlien proj)crly pro])iU’ed, it 
constitutes one of the .saU-^t, must (‘imveinent, and 
most powerhil explnaivi*'. applicable to industrial 
purposes. It bui’us without exjdo'-inn when jdaecal 
in a fire or lironght into contact with a lighted 
match. If struck with a hammer on au anvil, 
the iiortion Btriick takes fin* witliout igniting the 
dynamite around it ; and il packed with moderate 
care, it may be transported by road, railway, or 
canal vvith little danger of au explosion eitln-r 
from heat, sparks, Inction, concussion, of colli- 
sion. Sucli conditions of safety, however, entirely 
dejicnd upon dynamite being properly made. If 
the KusehjiiJir or porous infusorial earth, of which 
it contains about twenty-five per cent., be not 
properly dried and prepared, so as not only to 
absorb but to permanently hold in absoiqition 
the nitro-glycennc mixed with *^t, exudation is 
apt to take place ; and if this only occurs to the 
extent of a thin greasy layer over the surface, 
there arc present all the dangers of nitro-glyceriqe 
pure and simple. It is of a pasty consistence, and 
thus possesses the advantage that, whi^L being 
very little less powerful as an explo.sive than 
iiitro-glyceriue, bore-holes can be filled with it 
without the dangers attending that liquid, and 
no cartridge case is requircd.« 

Since Uie introduction of dynamite, several 
other nitro-compounds Have been brought for- 
ward as bhwting agents, each, for instance, os , 
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dualine, li^ofracteur, blasting gelatine, and gela- 
tine-dynarwte. With the exception of the two 
last named^'however, they have not found mnch 
favour as niii/ng agents in this country, and theii* 
use is mainly confined to the continent. 

Whilst ill the explosives mentioned in this 
article are more or less suited to blasting in mines, 
so far as their propulsive force is concerned, yet 
the use of each and all is attended with great 
danger in a coal-mine, and for the following 
reason : coal, being of vegetable or fi’rani" 
is constantly giving off numerous . ihe ni> >L 
dangerous of which, under ordinary circumstances, 
IS methylic hydriiJe or marsh-gas, known iii 
mining districts as fire-damp. It is of an iiillam- 
niable nature ; and when it becomes mixed with 
from seven to ten times its volume of air, it is 
highly explosive. It was the prc-ionce of this 
gas*in coal-mines that gave rise to tlio researclies 
of Humphry Davy ami George Ste])lipnson, and 
whicli r<‘sulted in the production ul two kinds 
I of safety-lamp, diflering hut little from e<ich other 
I in consti'iK tion. As a mark ot distinction for liis 
j invention, Ihe fiist-named gentleman received the 
I lumnur ot knighthood. Explo-sivc as is methylic 
[ hydride when mixed with lur in the projioitioiis 
I stated, it hecoine's infinitely nioi'e so when the 
air contains a proportion of coal-dust. A very 
riiuill penentage ol fire-(lani]i when mixed with 
air and coiil-du.st is sulheient to cau'-e a disicstrous 
(‘Nplo'-ion. In all dry eoal-mines tln-re i.s a con- 
. ideiahlo quantity of coal-dust (coal in a state 
ol iin])alpalile powdei) lying ahmit, and a cer- 
tain pioporlion of it is alway.s lloating in the air 
through the woi’kings of the mine. Now, when 
explosives are used, no matter how they are 
ignited, their eoinhu'-tioii is uhvays attended with 
tlio formation of a mass of flume, and lonsequenlly 
there is always great danger of an explosion of 
fire-damp taking place. E pccially is this the 
case w'itli gunpowder, which, requiring lo be used 
in large ([uaiitities to produce the de.sired efiect, 
Is accojnpauied W’ith n ffdi flame at the moment 
of its ignition. Gnu-cotton being a much more 
powerful exjflosive than xioivder, can be n^ed in 
far smaller proportions, and therefore to a certain 
extent possessc.s an advantage over it, inasmuch 
as its combustion is not attended with so great 
a mass of flame ; thus to some extent, though only 
very slightly, reducing the danger of au oxplo.siou 
of firc-ilamp. In addition to’ showing flume at 
the moment of its ignition, dynamite pos.se8ses 
the drawback, that the Kieselijuhr is liable to 
become incandescent, and whilst in this state, to 
be blown about by the force of the explosion of 
the blasting charge, and so fire any gas or mixture 
of gas and coal-dust which muy be in the 
vicinity. • 

But great as is the danger always attending 
blasting in coal-mines, it becomes immeasur- 
ably greater in the case of a blown-out shot — 
tkit is, a shot which blows out the tamping, 
and does not bring down the coal — for the flame 
then issues unobstructed from the bore-hole, and 
extending for some distance, is free to ignite 
any inflammable mixture with which it may 
come in contact. To blown-out shots or charges 
is due the majority oi colliery explosions. Before 
a shot is fired in a bcq^u of coal, a portion of 
the latter is hewn away at the top to a depth 
of four or five feet, and is coutinuett down one 


side, near the bore-hole, so as to decrease the 
resistance to be overcome by the explosive. If 
the shot-hole has been properly drilled, the 
blasting agent does its work ; but if the hole 
has been drilled into the ‘fast' — that is, if it 
has been bored fai-ther into the seam than the 
cavity produced by hewing out a portion of the 
coal extends — a blown-out shot is the result; 
for the charge of explosive is in such a case 
placed in ihe solid bed of coal, and the resist- 
ance, consequently, being too great to be over- 
come, the ramming with which the shot has 
been fixed in its place is forced out, an outlet 
being thus formed, through which the x^rop^l^ive 
power of ihe explosive issues without bringing 
down any of the coal. 

From wdiat has been said, it will be seen that 
the great desideratum of mine-owners has been 
the di.scovery of an agent whose propulsive power 
could be utilised without any attendant flame, 
or the devising of a method by which the ordi- 
nary ex'plo«ivi8 could be rendered harmless in 
this rev^pect — tha^ is, that tliiir flame could be 
extinguihlied at the moment ol its formation. 
Milling exjierts, scientists, and others have for 
years been endeavouring to so^ve this problem, 
hut without success. At last,*liowever, an inven- 
tion has been brought forward which leaves but ! 
hltle doubt that all difficulties have now been 
overcome, and that so soon as the appliance is 
in general use, colliery exjilosions resulting from 
shot- firing will be at an end, and the dreadful 
loss ol life and limb with W'hich they arc too 
frequently attended will be a thing of the 
jiast. « 

The invention, wdiich has been patented, is 
introduced by Mr Miles Settle, managing director 
of the Madeley Goal and Iron Com];>any, Stafford- 
shire. The explosive used is gelatine-dynamite 
(a chemical comljiiiation of gun-wood and nitro- 
glycerine), three ounces of wdiicli are equal in 
cxplo.sive poiver to a pound of gunpowder. It 
is of a straw’ colour, and about the consistence 
of soap. The design of the patent is to inclose 
the charge of gelutine-dynamito in a tin case 
or any other material, not necessarily water- 
proof, and to insert this in a larger cose of 
oiled paper, india-rubber, tin, or anything that 
is W'aterproof. Projections from the sides and 
eiuks ol the inner case keep it in sucli a position 
that w’hen the outer vcshcl is filled with water, 
the cartridge case is completely surrounded wdth 
fluid. A detonator is fixed to the explosive, 
and this is in turn connected with a magneto- 
electric machine. When the outer case has been 
so secured as to prevent the escape of the water, 
the whole is inserted in the shot-hole, and is 
fixed there by ramming, as for an ordinary 
powder shot. The operator then retires to a 
safe distance and fires the charge by electricity. 

No flame accompanies its explosiim, as at the 
moment of its formation it is extinguished by 
the w’atcr surrounding the cartridge. In addi- 
tion to this, the water causes the gelatine-dyna- 
mite to exert its power equally in all directions, 
and it also absorbs the gases formed by the com- 
bustion of the explosive, so rendering it possible - 
for men to commence Avorking at the coal imme- 
diately after tlie discharmng" of the shot. More- 
over, the coal dislodged by this method contains 
a minimum of slack, and there is therefore a 
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its hindJeg, its hock sinew having been cut 
through. \ The great tni^ainly brute, though so 
I seriously Vrti, , stood patient Jind quiet, looking 
about with\ : i fejvv/ stu] »i d ai r 

Among the crowd surrounding the bufiFalo was 
a young girl, whose light colour, clean bright 
< lothes, ami profusion of jewellery, showed her to 
be of superior caste and position to tin* others 
She was Vnllee, the daughter of U/iman Ummiyan, 
the or village priest of Pandiy.'m. She 

was a handsome girl, about fifteen years old ; 
tall, slender, and graceful, with regular features ; 
largo dark eyes, finely arclual eyebrows, and 
small sensitive wouth. She was engaged in 
washing the blood and dirl from the buffalo’s 
wound. It was evident, from tlie remarks ad- 
dressed to her by tlie liystaiiders, eondolmg ivith 
her*or offering advice, that her father was tlie 
o\^i('i of till' wounded animal. 

‘ It ib no us(', child,’ said an old n«in who ha<l 
bt‘en e^amining the wound. ‘ lie will never 
, ])lough .iguiii The hinew is < iit through, ,ind 
111 ' will bf Ivinie for life.’ 

'Aj)-]iah' \\'Iiat will m> fatliei wi} wdieu 
li( comes home < \claimed \hdlee 

‘Ah, there will be a breaking of [lots then, no 
doubt,’ replied tie* old man Where w^as the 
beast io nid ’ h< added 

‘Suriy.in found him standing in tin* river 
helpless tins alb'rnoon, and di‘o\t‘ hmi home on 
three legs,’ replied \".illee 

‘Perliaps he cut himself on the bliarji rocks 
in the n\t>r,’ suggested .i liystander. 

‘No, no' said tin- old man ‘The cut was 
made by a knife; and we would not Inr. e to 
go far to find the owmoMif the knife,’ he added, 
muttenng. 

‘ Vou are light enough, fathei',’ whi.'>pere<l the 
other, who had overheard the old man’ll nmiark 
‘We know very well who <iul this, and the pus.jii 
will know’ too' d'liere will he tumble W'hen he 
eonie.s home -Ah, Inu* he eonies ’’ i 

As he spoke, a ni , a •emerged from the jungle 
and cntei-ed the village, and seeing the crowd, 
walked hastily towards it. It w’as liimari Um- 
miyan, the village priest He was a tall, spiu’e 
man, clad m a single yellow' garinent. Several 
strings of '-aciec] beads encircled his neck ; and 
his forehead, breast, and shoulders were smeared 
with consecrated ashes. ITis face indicated a man 
of btvmg passions Ilis keen, closc-set e\efe, 
deeply lined forehead ; thin, sensitive nostrils ; 
liard, straight mouth, and other strongly marked 
features, slowed him to be of an irritable, quar- 
relsome disposition. As he advanced, the little 
crow’d loiind the W’ounded butfalo opened ,and 
made w'ay for hnn. 

‘What IS thijjf? What is the matter with it?’ 
he exclaimed as he glanced at the animal. 

*See’ lather,’ replied Vallee, pointing to the 
wound. ‘Sunyan found it at the river, and has 
jubt driven it here.’ 

For a moment the })usilri bent and looked at 
the W’ound ; then he burst into a furious rage. 
Striking the end of his stick heavily on the 
ground, he exclaimed passionately : ‘ It is lyan 
Eldvan who has done this ’’ 

The piisari and tlie man he spoke of were 
fellow-villagers and deadly enemies. The feud 
between them bad arisen from a parrel about 
a field which both men claimed, going to 


law, the piisdri had won tlie case, and the other 
consequently hated him witli a deep and deadly 
hatred. lyan Eh'ivan w’as a man of a cruel, 
malignant, cunning nature, and never loH an 
wportunity of injuring or liarossing his enemy. 
The tpiarrel was now some years old, but his 
hatred was just as bitter as ever. Many a time 
bad the piis/iri luid cause to regret liaving 
incurred his neighbour’s ill-will. lb* was not 
equal to him in audacity and cunning, and was 
also a much poorer man. He had brought many 
actions against his enemy ; but the lattiu-’s keener 
brain and longer i>urse had almost always enabled 
him to get the better of his aiheisary. The 
object of each man was* to drive the ollu'r out 
of the village ; but the interests of both ol them 
in the village w’ere too great to jierniil citlier to 
leave, so they lived on withm a stone’s-tliidW’ of 
one anolher, deadly enemies, ahvays on the watch 
to injure each other in every jiossible way. 

‘ \h, ah ’ ’ shouted the juisari, gesticulating 
furiously witti his stick. ‘Iwill ha\(' vengeance 
lor it * I swear, by Pi'iliya f w’ill not rest till 1 
have repaid him with inteix'bt, though it cost me 
inv last rupee '—How long,’ he coritimied, turning 
fiercely to the villagers, w’hdVstood round silent 
but syniputhising — ‘how loiiff are we to bear with 
this man? He i- a wild beast, as cruel and 
dangerous as tin* luTcest brute iu these jungles. 
He will stand at nothing to gratify his li.itc He 
has robbed me and slandered me, and brought 
f.ilse * asc.s against me; and now, see the brutal 
W’ay he has in]ured this poor brute of mine ! He 
w'lll try to murder me ne.vt. Put T will have 
vengeance 1 W’lll eomplaiii to the lieadman ' ’ 

‘Not much Use in that, ti/a’ fa term of re- 
; spect], remarked tlie old man w’ho hud before 
spok<*n 

‘Ah'* exclaimed the jn'isari passionately’, ‘he 
will bribe the headman as usual, no doubt. But 
1 will outbid him! I’lie iniidliya shall have my 
last ricepot ere 1 ho balked of my vengeance!’ 
So saying, he strode into his house, iiiuttoring 
cur.ses"aud threat?. 

Vallee, after a short time, followed him in. 
‘I’lie rice is ready’', father,’ she said. ‘Shall T 
serve it 1 ’ 

‘ No ' ’ replied her father bternly\ ‘ T will 
neither cat nor drink till 1 have seen to this 
matter. 1 shall go at once to Mankiilam and 
see the miidliya.’ 

‘Father’’ said Vallee hesitatingly, 
lyan did not do this ; perhaps ’ 

‘You’re a fool, child!’ returned the piisari 
sharply. ‘ Who but he could have done it ? ^ 

‘ Valan told me ’ began Vallee timiclly. 

Her father interrufited her W’ith an angiy ex- 
clamation. ‘ Did I not order you never to speak 
to him ? Have you dilred to listtui to the brother i 
of my bitterest enemy ? ’ and he raised his hand j 
threateningly. ‘Now listen, daughter' If you 
ever speak to Valan or listen to liim or have aught 
to do with him again, 1 will beat you ns I w'oiild 
a dog ; I sw’ear to you I will— Now, hearken to 
my words and obey ! ’ And with a threatening 
look and a suggestive shake of his stick, the 
piisilri stalked out. After another look in silenctf , 
at the wounded buffalo, he left the village and 
strode off in tlie direction of Mdnkiilam, leaving 
Vallee crouching in a corner of the hut with 
her hands over her face and sobbing aloud. 
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Valan Eluvan, of whom they had been epeaking, 
was the younger brother of the pusdxi’s enemy, 
and was Vallee’s lover. He was a man of a 
very dilferent nature from his brother, being open- 
hearted, generous, and good-natured. Neverthe- 
less, the pdsdri hated him almost as much as 
he did las brother. The understanding between 
Valan and Vallce had only recently been come 
to. For a long time, Valan had watched and 
admired the graceful maiden ; but owing to the 
bad feeling between the two families, had not 
ventured to speak to her. One day, however, 
seeing her m ^fficulties with a troublesome cow 
she was trying to milk, Jie went to her assistance. 
She thanked him shyly, hut w'ith such cAudent 
pleasure at his attention, that ho was embolden<*d 
to speak to her again, when he met her <jnc 
day going to a neighbouring villagi*. After that, 
they frequently found occasion to meet alone, 
and gratlually " their acquaintance grew to inti- 
macy, and finally ripened to love. Unlortunately, 
her lather discovered accidentally wllat was going 
on, and sternly forbade Vallee frver to speak to 
Jier lover again. Since then, she had only had 
one opportunity of seeing Valan. Thic fresh 
outrage on the part^ of lyan Eluvan, sin* knew 
but too well, finally extinguished all chance of 
her lather ever acecpting Valan as her lover ; 
so, crouching in the dark hut, she gave vent 
to her grief. 

Meanwhile, the pi'is.lii Avas striding along the 
_iungle-path leading to Mdnki'ilam, his mouth 
full ot curses, and his heart full of hatred and 
thoughts of vengeance. The path aa'us narroAv 
and winding, leading noAv along sanVly torrent 
beds, then through lofty forest or thorny jungle. 
The village Avas three miles distant, and it was 
now evening, so he walked as fast as he could, 
finding some vent for his feelings m the violent 
exercise. When he had w'alkcd tAV’o-thirds of 
the way, he arrived at a broad river. It wa> 
noAv nearly dry, it being the hot season, and 
was merely a wide reach of deep sand, with 
shallow pools here and there umhr the high 
banks. The piisdii had crossed the rn'er and 
had just entered the jungle on the other side, 
when he suddenly uttered a curse and stopped 
short. Coming along the path towards him, and 
alone, was a man, it was his enemy, lyan 
ElAvan ! He was a broad-shouldered, big-headed 
man, with a round face, out of which looked 
two little pig-like, cunning eyes. A slight con- 
traction of one side of his face causing him to 
show his teeth, gave him a peculiar, sinister, 
sneering expression. He had been at work 
cutting fence-sticks, for he was carrying his hatti 
or jungle-knife over his shoulder. 

On catching sight of each other, the two men 
stopped and looked at one another. The pfiaAri’s 
face worked "with passion, hie eyes glittered, and 
the veins stood out on his forehead. The other 
had a mocking, eAril smile on his face, Avhich 
seemed to irntate liis enemy beyond endurance. 
Suddenly the pAsdri griisped his heavy iron-shod 
stick and made two steps lorward. Tn an instant 
lyan swung round his jungle-knife and stood 
' on the defensive, while his sneering smile gave 
place to a look of concentrated hate. For a few 
moments they stood glaring at each other, and 
then the pAsdri slowly stepped to one side and 
motioned to the other to pass on, which he did, 


keeping an eye on his foe, however, ai^ passing 
out of reach of him. As soon as hi^had gone 
by, the pAsdri resumed his journey, rencontre 
with his enemy having added freslu fuel to the 
fire of evil passions blazing in his heart. lyan 
watched him till he had gone some distance, 
and then, after a few moments’ hesitation, turned 
and followed, keeping him in sight, but remain- 
ing a long Avay behind. 

A walk of a mile further brought the pAsdri 
to the Arillage of MdukAlara, with lyan foUovAung 
in the distance. It was rather a large village, 
consisting of aboiit a score of Imts, scattered 
about a wide open spot in tfie jungle, with a 
lank on one side, and rice-fields streLching beyond 
it. On the out.skirts of the villag(3 Avas a house 
larger and more pn tentious than any of , the 
otlicra, and boasting a den.^'e planiam gro^e, 
growing close to tlie hut, and a fcAV cocoa-nut 
])alms. Tint was the residence of the mi'!l!)’.i, 
ov headman of the disliut. On cnteiing the 
inclosure through the rude stile or gap 'i the 
ience, the pAsdri paused for a mouient, lur the 
place seenu <1 deserted, no one being in siglit. 
lie heard, liowever, tlie sound of \oiees iiiMde 
the hut, .so, stepping lorward, with a loin I 
unceremonious ‘Salaam, mudliya!’ he entered 
the hut. Seeing his enemy enter the In'adman’s 
house, lyan came cautlou.sly forward, but pau-^^ed 
irresolutely at the gab'. A glance round slioAved 
him tliut the pe<>]>le, of the hous<> aaoi'c all 
indoors, so, sneaking into the inclosure, he crejit 
stealthily through the grove ot jikuitain tree«! 
till he got close to the door of the hut, A\dien 
he crouched down under the caA'e- From los 
liidmg-plaee he could hear all that Avas sad lu 
the hut. 

‘What do you Avanf?’ he heard a whee/A, 
unpleasiuit voice say, and he knew it Avas tie 
headman Avho spoke. The tone in aaIiicIi tie' 
quedion was asked AVtis liarsh and unti'iendlv, 
and an ugly smile passe<1^over the li'jtenei’s face 
as he noted it. 

‘ I am come to lodge a complaint against lyan 
ElAvan,’ rejdied the pusdri Oeuilv. 

‘1 thought BO,’ AvJu‘u/ed llu* hcailmau. ‘You 
are as quaiTclsomc as a Avandei'oo lie-monkey. 
Do you think I have nothing to do but to listen 
to your fools’ quarreds ’ ’ 

‘You Avill listen rc.iddy enough,’ retorted the 
pAsdri angrily, ‘when lyan Eluvan coiuca with 
his hands lull of rupees ! ’ 

‘What !’ exclaimed the headman, wheezing and 
choking Avith Avrath, ‘do you charge me, the 
mudbya of Mdnkulam, with receiAung hiibeB ? ’ 

‘Ay, I do,’ replied the pusdri sternly. ‘All 
the villages know it. Many a time have I 
brought just complaints to you. Hand you Avould 
not hear them. When lyan threw a dead dog 
into my well ; when he set fire to my straw 
stack ; and when, by manthiram ’ [magical arts], 
‘be caused my cattle to fall ill, why did you 
not inejuire into the complaints I made— wty ? 
hut because your granary was bursting with 
the rice that lyan gave you as hush-money ! *| 

*Gtet out of my house !’ screamed the headman 
huskily — ‘get out, I say !’ « 

‘I’ll have justice,’ snouted the pAsdri fiercely. 
‘ I am a poor man, and o^Annot bribe you ; but I 
swear by PAJ|[ya-deva that I will have justice. I 
win make yott both suffer for this. You shall pay 
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for that kuffalo that lyan has lamed to the last 
hair on hi| tail. It shall be an evil day for you 
that you iVused me jui-tice. Look to yourbolf, 
miidliya ; lf%v to yoursi !f, I say ! ’ 

‘ Leave my house, you madman ! ’ exclaimed the 
headman iii a voice scarcely articulate with rage. 

A jnoment later, lyau, from his hiding-ulace, 
saw *his enemy burst out of the liouse almost 
beSide himseli with rage, liis eyes ablaze, his 
lips drawn back in a grin of Inry, and his whole 
frame trembling with excitement. He -watched 
liim stride across the iuclosure and make for the 
palli leading to Pandiydii, swinging his arms and 
gestinilating like #0110 denieiiLed. Just as the 
inisaii «lisa])peared, a little hoy came out of the 
hut, and lyan heard liiin iilh'i'ing exclamations 
oi excitement and astunishiuent. lie could also 
hoar* the voice of the headman lUbide wheezing 
ttulf threats and curses, rresently, the little b*)y 
went out at the gate and diba])pe*i*od m the 
village, and Ivan rose to leave liis hidmg-plat e. 
As he did so, he saw lying in the path a knife, 
which he at once knew must have been 
dropped by the pus/iii as he rushed out of the 
hut. Ihching it up, lyan crejit hack into his 
hiding-phice, and cruuclinig down, exaimned it 
lung and earnestly, fe( ling its edge, and making 
iriotions with it in the air. Suddenly, an idea 
! seemed to strike him. He looked up hastily and 
viround -with a scureil, startled air, and then felt 
the edge oi the kinie again W'lth In'! thuruh slowly 
while he gazed e.irnestly m the direction of the 
door of the hut. Pie-ently, an evil, eriul smile 
curled his li])S and sent a bah'fiil gleam into his 
little cye^. Muttering to himatll, ‘Fes; 1 'll .!o 
it; the siepiciou is sure to fall on him'’ lie lo-e 
slowly, glanced round again, to assure liiin-^cli 
that no one was watching him, and tlicn, with a 
rapid, silent ste]), entered the hut. 

Me,auwhile, the pds.iri was hurrying along m 
the direction ol Ins village, cursing and raving. 
The injury done him his enemy, and the 
refusal of the headiu.ai to give liini justice, had 
angered him to the verge of madness. As he 
strode luriously along swinging his heavy stick, 
and grasping at the air with his other baud, as 
if ho w'as in imagination tearing his enemy to 
pieces, he was quite oblivious of all surroundings, 
and only conscious of his wrongs and (lesire 
for vengeance. Blind with rage, he Imrried on, 
heedless of where he was going. 

B) this time, the sun hud sunk and night was 
rapidly eoiniiig on. Gradually the path grew less 
and leas distinct, and the surrounding lurest mure 
gloomy and learful. Suddenly, the pusdri stopped 
and looked about liim. Being unable to see hi.s 
way, he had at last come to his senses. All that 
was visible of tjie path now was a dim white 
streak before him. For a lew moments he stood 
looking round. Even in that faint light the path 
seemed strange to him, and he peered about in 
vain for some laiuiliar object by which he could 
ascertain his position. He soon satisfied himself 
he was not in the well-known path between the 
two villages, but was following some gome-traek ; 
however, ho lelt sure lie was going in the right 
direction, so went on„instcad of turning back to 
look for the lost path. Every now and then he 
stopped to listen, hoping ^ hear the distant bark- 
ing of dogs or lowing of cattle at Pandiydu ; but 
he only heard the sharp barking cry of deer in the 


jungle and the dismal hooting of a pair of oyvls. 
It grew darker and dai’ker, and the path worse 
and worse. Soon it was so dark that he could not 
see his hand before his face. He tried to feel his 
way with his stick, but nevertheless stumbled 
against the trees and over roots and stones. More 
than once he stopped and shouted long and 
loudly ; but no answer came but the mocking 
hooting of the owls. The piisdri was a brave 
man ; hut the dense darkness, the loneliness and 
silence of the jungle, were beginning to shake 
hia nerves. 

Sudilenly, just as he was about to give up in 
despair the attempt to lyid his way, a brilliant 
light appearotl in the jungle ahead of him. Utter- 
ing an ejaculation of surprise, jileasure, and relief, 
the pusdri pressed towards it. A few moments 
later he was standing, with open e3>^es and staitled 
expression, gazing at a scene such as he had never 
before looked on. Before him stretched a long 
narrow bazaar of houses, shops, and sheds, huddled 
irregularly together. Close behind them, and 
overhanging them, rose the jungle like a wall 
ol ebony, den-sely dark. Above, stretched a sky 
of inkj” blackness, starless jmd cloudless. Tlic 
whole bazaar was ablaze with Jight from numerous 
firc.s, torches, and lamps. It was crowded with 
people, men, women, and children, all apparently 
busily engaged in buying and selling and other 
occupations. But they were people such as the 
pusdri had never before seen — ^black, lean, 
uiigainlj’^, with thin evil faces, and long black 
hair llowing wildly over their necks and shoul- 
di'rs. He noticed, too, that their feet and hands 
risemhled Jioro the claws of wild beasts than 
liumaii appendages. But the strangest thing of 
all was that, though the bazaar appeared to his 
eyes to he lull of bustle and noise, and all the 

J ieople to be talking, wrangling, singing, and 
aughiug, he could not hear a sound ! Could he 
liavi* shut his eyes, he miglit have fancied him- 
selt alone in the jungle again. 

For some moments the piiaari stood staring 
before him, bewildered at fee sight. To come 
suddenly upon a large village that he had never 
heard ol, close to his own, filled liim wife speech- 
less amazement He rubbed his eyes and felt 
his ears, tliiukiug hia senses must be playinj' 
him false Suddenly his heart stood stiU, and 
he gasped with horror. He had realised where 
he was — it was an enchanted or magic village of 
pisdsis or demons that he had intruded on ! As 
the lull hon’or of his situation, alone among 
demons in fee depths of fee jungle at midnight, 
burst upon him, tJio piisilri turned to flee. To 
his intense surprise ami terror, on turning, he 
found behind him, not the jungle, as he expected, 
but another part of fee bazaar ! Rows f huts 
and shops, crowded so closely together feat there 
was no way tlirough them into the forest beyond, 
barred his w'ay. After a moment’s hesitation, he 
plucked up coura^jp, and muttering prayers and 
charms, started oft' to walk through fee bazaar. 
Grasping his stick firmly, he walked boldly on, 
sbowung no outward sign of fear, but with deadly 
terror at his heart. 

The bazaar seemed to lengthen before him as he 
went. He walked on and on, but it seemed to 
have no end. He turned aside into several by- 
lanes, but they only led into others. He looked 
in vain for any gap between fee huts by which 
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he could escape into the jungle. As he went, he 
pfisacd through crowds of demon-folk. They took 
no notice of Jiim, but he felt they were all watch- 
ing him with their gleaming I'ed eyes. To the 

? Ti8ilri, everything around him seemed to be alive. 

'lie boughs of the trees waved above Mm 
thi^'ateningly like weird skinny hands and arms ; 
hideous faces peered out at him from all sorts 
ol strange, unlikely places. Even the rice mor- 
tal’s and pots lying tmout, and the articles being 
liawked about or lying exposed on the Btulls, 
''cemed to assume grotesquely human faces and 
ligures and to watch him stealthily. Numbers 
of strange, vicious-lookipg cattle, and gaunt, evil- 
face<l doge wandered about, and the piiedri noticed 
them leering at him and each other with a human 
sort of expression which showed him wliat they 
Were. Rows of ioAvls of queer shape w(*ro perched 
on the roofs of the Imts, and untohed him a.s he 
passed with heads knowingly on one side. 

Many a .strange sight did the piisuri see as he 
walked along. Tlie shops were frSll of curious 
and extraordinary things such as he had never j 
seen exposed for sale. He passed at one ])lace a j 
party of jiis/isis engaged in heating drum-s oi strange ' 
shniip with drumsticks ot bones. Soon alter, he • 
came to a part ol' the ha/aiar uhere a furious 
quarrel apjxiared to l»e raging. In a dark corner 
he caught sight of a large paity of 8lie-pi.s.isis, 
who appeared to be engaged in some Iiorrible 
rite. More than once he thought he saw the 
luock-animals wandering about the bazaar talking 
to the keepers of the shops and to each other. 
It seemed to the piiaari that he had been walking 
for hours, yet tlie bazaar appeared to '•he as inter- 
minable as ever. He walked on as m a dream, 
for, in spite of tlie apparent bustle and excite- 
ment around him, he could hear nothing. Stujie- 
lied by Ids fearful position, he walked on 
mechanically, having now lost the sense of fear, 
and feeling only a .sort of vague wonder. 

And now a raging thirst seized on the piis:iri. 
He had been on foot all day in the sun, and 
all the afterntion his mouth had been hot and 
bitter with curses. lie had drunk nothing for | 
many hours. As he walked along, the craving 
for water grew stronger and strongei-, till he 
could bear it no longer. He realised vaguely 
the peril he ran in accepting anything from the 
liana of a pisasi, nevertheless he stopped and 
looked about, in the hope of finding something 
to drink. Near at hand was a small slioj* pre- 
sided over by a hideous old shc-piatlsi. Unde- 
terred by the homble aspect of the red-e\ed, 
wrinkled, old hag, the piisdri approached her 
with the intention of asking for a drink ol w’atcr. 
As he did so, he felt conscious tiiat all the 
pisdsis had suddenly stood still and were watch- 
ing him. The she-pisdsi’s shop contained some 
strange things. On one side lay a huge rock 
}>ython cut into lengths, each of which was 
wriggling about as if full of life. On the other 
side lay a young crocodile apparently dead ; 
but as the pusari approached, it turned its head 
and looked slily at him with its cold yellow 
eye. Over the old hag’s head hung a crate full 
of live Bnake.«, that writhed about and thrust 
their heads through the withes. Strings of dead 
bats, and baskets full of loathsome reptiles and 
creeping creatimts, filled the shop. In front of 
her stood a hollow gourd full of water. 


* Mother ! I am thirsty,’ said the ^lisdri as 
he pointed to the water,' But thougj^ he said 
the wortls, he did not hear his own^ice. The 
old hag looked fixedly at him iorffi moment, 
and then raising the gourd, gave it to him. 
He raised it to his lips, and drank long and 
eagerly. As he put the empty vessel down, he 
felt everything reel anti swim about him. Gazing 
wildly round, he grasped at the air two or three 
times for some support, and then fell to the 
ground motionless and senseless. 

AN EVERY-DAY 0(KRTRREN(’E 

A 

Tiikue are in all our lives episodes which we 
should be glad to forget ; of which we are so 
much ashamed, that we scarcely dare to think of 
them, and W'hen we do, find ourselves biirrie^lly 
imittt'riug the words we imagine we ought to 
have said, or making audible apologies for tjiii 
conduct to the air ; and yet these are not .ivs 
e]>is<«les winch neco.ssarily involve a tangible 
sense of w’rong done (‘itlier to oursehes or to 
others. Some such ejnsude in a commonyilace 
life, such as must have talleii to tin' lot of many 
men, we w'ould here reveal. 

Once upon a time — to commence in an orthodox 
fashion — a man and a maid live<l and bn'ed. On 
the woniaii’s part the aliection was as jinre and 
generous as e\er filled the brea.st of a maiden ; on 
the man's, us w'arm as his natuie perimited. His 
love did not absorb bis whole soul, it rather per- 
meated hib mind and coloured his being Like 
most men of his not nncomnioii stamp, hisaflootion 
once given, was giv’eii for ever Ills was not u 
jubilant nature, nor di<l Inn leelings lie mai the 
surface, and liis manner was nndenioiistr.itive. 
The girl was deal -.sighted enondi to .see that 
what love there was, was jiure and true, .uid 
she made up for its .scaicity witli the over- 
flowings of her sympathetic nature S)ie ideal- 
ised rather than condoifed. She ga\e in such 
measure that she (ould not pernive how little 
she was receiving in return ; or it she imticed it, 
her consciou.sness of its worth seemed to her a 
lull equivalent. He was an artist ; and cir- 
cumstaiice.s forced the lovers to wail, and at the 
same time kept them apart A < ouple of days 
once a mouth, anrl a week now and again, was 
the limit of the time they could sjiend together. 
This, of course, prevented them getting that 
intimate kiiowl<>(lge of each other’s personality 
vvhich both recugni.sed as an e.ssential adjunct to 
the bapyiineas ol married life, though they did 
their best to obviate it by long letters, giving 
full details (jf dail) events and of the society in 
which they moved. The remet^r wa.s an imper- 
fect one. Strive as they might, tlie sketches were 
crude, and the letters had a tendency to become 
stereotyped. We only mention these details to 
show that they tried to be perfectly honest with 
each other 

While the girl’s life, in her quiet country home, 
was one that held Little variety in it, it was a ^art 
of the man’s stock-in-trade to mix with society 
and to observe closely. Whether he liked it or 
not, he was compelled to make friends to such 
an extent as to afl'ord^him an opportunity of 
g A ii giTig character. Unfortunately lor the pur- 
poses of my study, he had no sympathy with 
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pepsimism^or peasimists. He loved the good and 
the beauti.ail for their own sakes, and in his art 
loved to dw^ on the bright side of human nature, 
a side which flu; writer has found so much easier 
to meet with than the more sombre colour- 
ing we arc constantly told is the predominating 
one in life. Like most artists, he was somewhat 
susfe'ptible, but his susceptibility was on the 
surface ; the inward depths of his soul had never 
been stirivd save by the gentle girl who held 
his heart, and she w'as such as to inspire a 
constant and growing affection rather than a 
demonstrative passion. 

At one of the nSany houses at which he was 
a welcome guest, the, lover found a young girl 
bright, sensuous, beautiful. Unwittingly, he 
compared lu'r with the one whose heart he held, 
nru^ the comjiarisnri was unsatisfactory to him ; 
do what he would, the honesty of his nature | 
compi'lled him to allow that this bd&utifiil girl ■ 
was the supiM-ior in a number of ways to her to | 
wiiom lie liarl pledged his life. lie was caught ^ 
in the (hue’s c-hams of golden hair, and fancusl — j 
almo,yt liopi'd — }t‘t feared lest, like bonds ol cob- ! 
webs ill the fairy l*ile, the toils were too strong ! 
for him to break. He could see, too, that the i 
girl reganh d him vilh a feeling so warm, that 
a chance spark would louse it into a flame of 
love ; and tins gave her an interest as <langerons ; 
as it was f.ci muting llis fancy swerved. Day 
after dav lie strove with himself, and by eflorts, too j 
violent to be wise, lie ke]it away from the siren till 
his inllamcd fancy forced him back to lier side. 

To the maiden in the country he was partially > 
honest. In iiH lettors he faithfully lobl her of hi,-, j 
visits, and ns far as he could, reconU'd his opinions j 
of the, gill who liad cajitivatod his, lan<‘y. Tool 
keen an arti.st to be blind to her faults, he dwelt , 
on them in his frcijueiit It Hers at unnet essaiyi 
length. When the lovtr.s mel, the girl queslioaed 
him closelv about her rival, but only from the j 
iutcre.-it slie felt in all *his friends known and j 
unknown, for hiu’ love lor him was too pure and ' 
strong to admit of jealousy, and he, with wliat i 
honesty he could, answered lier questions unre- j 
served ly. j 

Little by litth; he began to examine himself. | 
Wliich girl did he really love ? Should he not ; 
be doing a wrong to both by not tleciding ? The ( 
examination was dangerous, because it was imt i 
thoroiil^h. The prernise.s were true, but incom- j 
pletc. Vet we should wrong him if we implied j 
that he lor a moment thought seriously aljout | 
breaking off bis engagement. Even had he j 
wished, his almost mi.staken feelings of honour | 
would ha\e forbidden it. This constant surface ; 
introspection — a kind of examination which, had i 
not the sub p'ct^ been him.self, he would have | 
despised and avoided — could have but one result ' 
— an obliquity of mental vision. He, had a horror 
of being untrue— untrue to himself as untrue to 
his las.s, and yet he dreaded causing pain to a 
bosom so tender and innocent. AVhen he sat , 
down to write the periodical letters to the girl ; 
to whom he was engaged, he found his phrases 
becoming more and more general and guarded. 
He took pains not t» let her know what he felt 
must wound her, and the letters grew as unnatural 
as they had been the reTserse ; they were descrip- 
live of the man rather than the reflex of his per- j 
sonalitj. ^ * 


The country girl was quick of perception. The 
letters were more full of endearing terms than 
ever; they were longer and told more of his life , 
yet between the lim;s she could see that they were 
by one whose heart was not at rest, and that a 
sense of duty and not of pleasure prompted the 
ample details. Their very regularity was painful : 
it seemed as if tlie writer was anxious to act up to 
the letter of his umleistanding. She knew that 
the letters wei*e often written when he was tired 
out. Why did he not put off writing, and taking 
advantage of her love, let her exorcise her trust 
in him? Eagerly she scanned the page.s to find 
the name ot her rival, and.having found it, would 
thoughtfully weigh every word of descnption, of 
blame or praise. 

When tne lovers met, she questioned him more 
elo.sely than slie had ever done belore. IL* was 
.‘,ecmingiy as fond as ever ; no endearing name, 
no accustomed car(;8s, w'lis forgotten. He spoke 
of him.self and hi.s friends as freely as usual, 
and all her questions were answered witliout a 
shadow ot reserve.* Yet the answers were slower, 
and his manner absent and thouglitful. For a 
tune she ])Ut it down to the absorbing nature of 
his pursuits ; but little by lit^£\a belief that she 
was no longer dfarnt crept into her heart, and 
AMiuld not be tlislodgcd, try as she might. She 
thought she wa^ jealous, and struggled night 
and day against a fault she dreaded above all 
others ; then, in a paroxysm ot despair, she 
allowed herself tf> be convinced of wbat she 
feared, and, loving him deeply, prepare.d to make 
the greateijt^ sacrifice an mibelfiah woman can 
offer. lie tio longer loved her.; it was beat ho 
should be free. 

When he had been with her hist, he had told 
her that his ensuing absence must perforce be 
longer than usual, and this she thought would be 
the best time for her purpose. 

‘ Dear Frank,’ she wrote at the emi of a pitiful 
little letter, ‘ 1 am going to ask you not to come 
here next week. 'This will surprise you, for in all 
my other letters I have told you that what I most 
look forward to in life is your visits. But I have 
been thinking, dear, that it will he best for us to 
part for ever. 1 often ask luy-self if wo love one 
another as much as we did, ami I am afraid ive 
do not. A loveless married life would be too 
dreadful to live through, and I dare not risk it 
It IS better that the paiting should come through 
me. Do not fancy that 1 am reproaching you ; 

T cannot, for to me you are above reproach, above 
blame. All I feel is that our aflection is colder, 
so M'e had better part. God bless you, Frank ; J 
can never tell you how deeply I have loved you. 
— Elsie.’ 

Frank was almost stunned by the receipt of 
this letter. He read it ami re-read it tiL every 
word seemiai burnt into his brain. That the 
girl’s love for him was less, he did not believe ; 
he could read undiminislied affection in the 
vague phraseology, in tlie studied carefulness to 
take equal blame on herself. That she should 
be jealous, was out of the question ; long years 
of experience had taught him that this was,^ 
totally foreign to her trustful nature. Tliere 
was but one conclusion to come to. She bad 


given him up because she thought his happiness 
involved. Yet she wished him to be free ; might 
it not be ungracious to refuse to accept her gift! 
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Free ! There was a terrible fascination in the 
sound. Be the bondage ever so pleasant, be it I 
even preferable to liberty itself, the idea of free- 
dom is irresistibly alluring. If the same bondage 
will be chosen again, there is a delight in the 
consciousness that it will be your own untram- 
melled choice. Frank was aware of a wild 
exultation when he realised the fact that he was 
once more a free agent. In the first flush of 
liberty, poor Elsie’s image faded out of sight, and 
that of the siren took its place. Now, without 
wrong, ho might follow his inclinations. He 
determined to wTite to Elsie, but knew not what 
to say, and put it off till^thc morrow. 

There could be no harm in going to the house 
of his fascinator ; it was pleasant to think that 
he might now speak, think, look, without any 
mental reservations ; there would be no longer 
any need to ivatch liis actions, or to force back 
the words which would toll her that she exor- 
cised a deadly power over him. The girl 
received him with a winning siiiiie, yet, when 
he touched her liand, he did not feel his brain 
llirob or his blood rush madly tb rough his veins 
as he had expected. He bore his jiart through 
the evening quietly^ and owned that it was a 
pleasant one ; still^ the tlavoui' was not what 
he had expected. He called to mind that when 
he W’as abroad for the first time, be bad bt'en 
served with a peculiar dish, which he remem- 
hered, and often longe<l for when unattainable. 
After several years, he had visited the same calc 
and ordered the same dish. The saim* cook 
prepared it, and the same waiter served it, but 
the taste was not the same ; expel tation had 
heightened the flavour, and the real was infi'iior 
to the ideal 

So it was W'lth Frank. Before, when the wren 
had secmeil unatt unable, he had luxuriated in 
her hcauty, admired her grace and genius, and 
revelled in her W'lt; now, when he felt he might 
rail these his own, his eye began to detect 
deficiencies. The girl noted his critical attitude, 
and chafed at the calmness of hia keen, w^atchful 
glance. Where w’as the open ailiruration bin* 
used to read in his eyes? I’lqucd at Ins indilfer- 
ence, she grew silent and iriatablc ; and wdicn he 
bade her larew’ell, both were conscious that an 
ideal had been sbattered. 

He buttoned bis overcoat, and prepared for 
a long walk to the lonely cliamber.s where he 
lived the usual carclet^s, comfortle.ss life of a 
bachelor whose purse is limited. All the way 
home he submitted himself to a deep and critical 
examination. He felt as if he vras sitting by the 
.ashes of a failing fire which he had no means of 
replenishing ; tlie night w'as coming, a.id he mnot 
sit in the cold. If passion died out, where was 
he to look for the sympathy, the respect, the true 
friendliness which alone can supply its place in 
married life ? Then he thought of Elsie. He 
had made a mistake, but a very common mistake. 
He had thought that the excitement of his 
interest, the enchaining of his fancy, and the 
enthralment of his senses, was love, aiifl lo ! it 
w'os only passion. He analysed his feelings more 
deeply yet, and getting below the surface-currents 
which ore btirred by the winds, saw that the quiet 
watei'8 beneath liad kept unswervingly on weir 
coarse. 

When he reached his chambers, he sat down i 


by his table and drew paper and ink towards 
him. ‘1 shall not accept your dismissal, Elsie,* 
he wrote hurriedly in answer to 4iier piteous 
letter : ‘I should be very shallow if I could not 
read the motive which prompted your letter. I 
shall come down as usual, and we will talk over 
it till we understand each other fully. Till then, 
you must believe me xvlien 1 tell you that T love 
you all the more for your act of sacrifice, and 
that I love you more now than I have ever done 
before.’ 

Frank and Elsie have been long married, and 
are content, 'riiere is no fear of bis swerving 
again ; but the event descnbi d left its mark on 
Frank. He knows now tliat he was on the 
verge of committing a gnevous mistake, and one 
which might have darkened all bis future, life. 
For it ib not great events, involving tragedies 
.and tears, that iinjircss themscUes most deeply 
upon the Iridy of onr habits and thoughts ; ( ut 
tli(‘ tendency of onr lifi‘, as in the case before us, 
is often most deeply aflected by wliat is ii ‘ more 
ilian ‘an every-day occuiTencc.’ 


A NRMIT IN A WELL. 

The station of Kawal I’indi, in which the fol- 
lowing incident took place, is a lai’ge military 
cantonment in tlie I’linjab, about a biiudred 
miles from tli<i Mdns at Attock, vliere the 
luagnifueut bridge across tin* rapid river now 
completes the cunnoctiou by rail between the pre- 
sidency towns of Calcutta, Mailra<, and Bombay 
with Peshawur our front il 1 ‘ outpl)^t, wlioh, like 
a watehtul sentinel, stands looling straight into 
the gloomy portal of the* fai’-famed Khyber Ba*-h. 
It was at Jiawal Piiidi that the meeting took place 
between the Viceroy ot India, Loid Duflorin, 
and the jirescnt Ameer of Afghanistan, before 
Avhom were then paraded not only the garrison 
of Rawal Pindi, or, as it is nifiro gern'rally 
known in those parts, by the familiar abbrevia- 
tion of Pindi — a Punjabi word signifying a 
village — ^but a goodly array of the three aims, 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, drawn from 
the garrisons of the Punjab and North-west 
Provinces of India. In ordinary times, the 
troops in garrison at Pindi consi.it of four or 
five batteries of royal artilleiy, both*- horse 
and field ; a regiment of British, and one of 
Indian cavalry ; ami one regiment of British, 
and two ot Bengal infantry, with a company 
of sappers and mmcTS. The barracks — or, as 
they are called in India, the lines — occupied by 
these troops extend across the Grand TrunK Road 
leading to Pcshawiir, those of tlKi royal artillery 
being almost, if not quite on the extreme right, 
and it is here that the occurrence which gives 
tlu* heading to this article took place. 

In front of the lines of catui regiment is tHfe 
quarter-guard helonging to it, at a distance of 
two or three hundred yards from the centre 
barrack. The men of this guard are turned 
out and inspected once by day and once by 
night by the officer on duty, technically known 
as the orderly officer. In rear of the quarter- 
guard, as has been alrefidy said, are the men’s 
barracks ; and in rear of them the cook-houses 
and horse-lines, amongst and behind which ore 
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large welis — *pticlca wells,’ aa they are called, 
from lined for a long way down and about 

the surface* with brick- work and cement, in 
distinction \'oin the ordinary ‘ V'^ells,’ 
which arc merely circular holes dug nntil^'ater 
is reached. 

The ;pucJca wells in the Pindi cantonmenta 
are from twelve to fourteen feet in diameter, 
and from thirty to forty feet from the surface 
to the water.* They are surrounded by low 
parapets ; and from each well extend long 
troughs of brick and cement, into which the 
water drawn from the well is conducted by 
channels, for the •use of the horses and other 
cattle belonging to the ai'tillery or cavalr} . 
Tlie low jjarapets round the wells are sufficient 
protection, at all events in the daytime ; though 
in'»ta*ncea are not unfreipumt when accidents 
hfu'^fe occurred on a d.ulc niglit to goats, slieep, 
and oven hullocks straying Irom tl^iir tethers, 
especially when a dust-storm has been adding 
by its turmoil to tlie bewilderiucnt ol all so 
nnfortunatc as to be caught abroad in it, as 
the writer has on more than .one occasion, wlien 
coinpcllcd to stand or sit fur liours behind some 
protecting vail or tree; the darkness in noon- 
<lay has been so great that his hand, though 
held close to his eye?., was with ddliculty dis- 
cci ruble. When to such a state of things .are 
added the joar ol tin wind and the beating ol 
broken branches of trees, wisps ol .straw, and 
other nitieles can 'lit up <and hurtled along, it 
may be easily imagined Imw da/5ed and perplexe«l 
is the condition of every creature so e\]).»Md. 
A dii'^t-storm, however, liud notliing to say t<- tl-e 
ac( ident with vhicli vve have to do. 

In rear of the cook-house.s, W( 11% tome 

till' niess-houso and the bungalows in winch 
the onicer.s re.dile, each in its own compound 
or inclosure, about eighty or a hundred yards 
pipiare. and about a quarter of a mile from the 
riieu’s lines. 

One night in the c .la season of 18CC-G7, as 
well as 1 can remember, the subaltern on duty 
at I’indi w'as Lieutenant Black — a.s we will call 
linn — ot the Tloyal Horse Ai’tilleiy. He was well 
known in the arm ot the sei’vico to which lie 
belonged ns a hukl and learles.s horseman, who 
had distinguislu’d himself on many occasions 
as a race-rider both at home and abroad. On 
the e\«jning in question he remained playing 
billiards m the mess-house until it was time 
to visit the quarter- guard in front of tlie lines. 
A little before midnight he mounted his horse 
at the door of the mess, and started. It W'.i.s 
very dark ; but he knew the road wadi, and had 
perfect faith in Lis horse, a tavourite charger ; 
so, immediately #n pivssing the gate of the mess 
compound, he set off, as was his custom, at 
a smart canter along the straight road leading 
to the barracks. He passed through these, ami 
8f»)n reached the guard, whicli he turned out, 
and finding all present and correct, proceeded 
to return to his own bungalow, having completed 
his duty for the day. He rode through the lines 
by the way he had come ; hut then, being in a 
hurry to get to bed, ^ic left the mam road and 
took a short-cut across an open space. Notwith- 
standing the darkness, tj^e horse was cantering 
freely on, no doubt os anxious as liis master 
to reach his comfortable stall, when all at once 


Black felt him jump over some obstacle, which 
he cleared, and the next moment horse and 
rider were lulling through the air ; and a great 
splash and crash were the last things of which 
Black had any consciou.sness. After an interval 
— how' long he couldn’t tell — sensation slowly 
returned, and he became aware that he was still 
sitting in his saddle, but bc-striding a dead horse. 
IIi.s legs were in water ; and tlie hollow rever- 
beration of his voice when he shouted for help, 
os ho did until he could do so no longer, informed 
him that he had fallen into one of the huge 
wells somewhere in the lines. It was intensely 
dark ; but he soon bccam^ aware that there w ere 
other living creatures in the well, for from its 
sides came occasional w'eird riistlmgs and hissings, 
which added considerably to the horror of his 
situation, by creating a vague feeling of dread of 
some unknown danger close at hand. 

yiovvly the long night passed, and he could 
plainly hear the gongs of the dilierent regiments 
as the hour§ w'ere struck on tliom, and the 
sentries, as if in niockery, crying the usual ‘All’s 
vvelk’ (iradiully ibiy began to dawn, and light 
to show up above at the mouth of the well. Tly 
il(‘grces, his prison became lesH\lim, and he could 
.see hi.s f-urroundings. He *wa.s besUiding his 
de.ad diai-ger, which lay crumpled up with a 
broken neck at the bottom of the well, in which 
wa.-^ not more than three feet of w'ater. ]>liick 
liimself, except for the shock, was uninjured. 
Ills leg-. W’ere pretty well numbed, from being 
so long in the w'ater, but there w'ere no bones 
broken ; and barring fbe terrible jar to his system, 
he w’a« -',1^.1 111 (v.iv respect. As the sun 
arose, he began to peer about, and again tried 
to make himself lioard above ground. Tina 
caused a renewal of the peculiar rustlings and 
hissings we have referred to ; and he was now 
enabled to verily W'hat he had dreaded and 
suspected w'hen he first heard them in the dark. 
All rouml the sides of the w’cll were holes, 
tenanted by snakes, most of them of the deadly 
cobra tube, and many, seemingly, of an extra- 
ordinary size. Presently, like inuffied thunder, 
the morning gun rou.sed the sleepers in the 
various barracks, and the loud reveille quickly 
follvivving it, brought hope of speedy release to 
the w'om-out watcher. 

The bhcesties coming to draw w’ater w’cre the 
first to discover him, and their loud cries soon 
surrounded the mouth of the well wdth stalwart 
artillerymen. Drag-ropes wore brought fioin the 
nearest battery ; and Black, barely able to attach 
them to his body, was at length diawn, to all 
appearance more dead than alive, to upper air, 
unable to reply to the eager questioiunga of 
those by whom he was surrounded. lie was 
placed on a hospital litter, and hurried off to 
nis own bungalow’. Under careful treatment, 
and thanlcs to a splendid constitution, he was 
in a short time again fit lor duty. 

When recounting the events of the ni^ht, 
Black didn’t forget to mention his sensations 
at hearing the hissings all round him, and which 
the darkness at first made him think to be^ 
clMercvon than they w’ere. This at once caused*" 
a proposal to be made for a raid upon the 
inhabitants of the liolcs ; but he begged that 
they should not be disturbed, saying tnat they 
could do no liarm where they were, and that 
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he couldn’t but feel deeply grateful for their 
forbenranci' in confining theraBelvea to liiBBing 
his first and, he sincerely hoped, his last appear- 
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Turotioh the dusky halls of HafU's 
Thrills the echo of a voice, 

Full of love, and full of longing; : 

* Come, and bid my heart rejon-o ' 
Daughter, all the woild is barren. 

While I mourn <thy long delay •’ 

It is fond Dometer calling 
On her lost Persephone. 

Sad she leans, the queen of Iladc^ 

On the glooiriv monarch’s bn'ast. 

When upon her fettered senses 
Falls that wail of Kaith distrest , 

And it WOOS her latent fancy ‘ 

With a dream of days gone by — 

And her heart responds in rapture 
To that eager parent-cry ' 

Cenlly fiom the shadowy eircle 
Of his arras she lifts her head. 

And its jouthful Iwiinty lightcn'^ 

Even the Kingdom of the Dead 
Half a dieaming, yet resistless 
To the voiec that bids her come. 

Soft she murmurs ‘ Mother calls me , 
Hermes waits to lead me home ’ 

‘ Wilt thou leave me * I have loved thee, 
Hold thee dear as queenly wife , 

It was Zeus who gave thee to mo — 

, Life to Death, and Death to Life •’ 

P'"" a <lr- in * '•nd bewildered, 

* \h' ’ 'll oomplaining low. 

‘ Hear ye not Deioetei railing * 

King and iiushand, let ino go! ' 

Lingeringly he yields his darling. 

But she leaves the Shadow-laud 
With Ills spell upon her spirit. 

With Ins chain upon her liand 
‘She will come again,’ he wbispeis. 

‘ And our union earth must own ; 

Young Lite drawn fiom Death’s embi.aees 
Will leturn to share his throne ’’ 


Pure and queenly, all immortal, 

Stands she ’ncath her native skies • 

Cloud and sunbeam, dew and rainbow. 

Mingle in her lucid eyes ; 

* Persephonfi, according to the Creek mythology, was 
the daughter of 2Ieua (the Heavens) and Deiueter (the 
Earth). Various legends are related of her, one of tlic 
later and most beautiful being that, when young, .she 
was earned off by Pluto (x ulcr of the spirits of the dead), 
and by him made Queen of Hades (the nether world). 
Her mother, in agony at her loss, searched for her all 
over the earth with torches, until at last she discovered 
her abode. The gods, moved by the mother’s distress, 

^ sent a messenger to bring PersephonC* back, and Pluto 
consented to let her go on condition that she returned 
^d spent a jiortion of every year with him. From this, 
Perseidionc ls.uaine among the ancients the symbol of 
Spring, her disappearance to the lower world ooinoiding 
with winter, and her reap]>earauoe in the ui>i>er world 
bringing back vegetable hfo and beauty. j 


Fitful smiles and vivid blushes 
Blend to banish every tear, 

Asd, like lute, her tender accents 
• ^all upon Deineter’s ear : ^ 

Mother, from the heart of Hades 
I have come again to thoe ! ’ — 

Desert wide and boundless welkin. 

Grove and valley, hill and sea. 

All the animate cieation, 

All the haunts of listening day, 

Echo with Demeter's answer • 

‘ Ilail, my child Persephone ' ’ 

Lo ' the woild awakes to I'apture , 

Love lejoices, gods are glad, 

Flowers unfold aioiiud her footfalls. 

Youth in virgin gaih is clad , 

All the AfuhPs chant a welcome ; 

Njmiili and Naiad swell the stialii ; 
Da^''in" sunbeams, laughing w.ateis. 

Aid the triumjdi of her train. 

Wheic she moves, a magic whispei 
Stiis the woild to wanton mirth , 

Winb'r dies T^oie her presence ; 

Foiiiis of beauty find now hiilli , 

Natuie’s languid pulses flutter 
With the tervni Ineatli of Spun ', 

Zephyrs tell to opening blossoin-s . 

* Eios comes to loign as king ” 

Ah ’ while life bicaks forth in niiiso’, 
Kmciald hues, and hcMvonly light. 

Warmth, .and love, and fairest jiromihe, 

Still a vision of tin* night 
Glides athwfiit tlio h.ijijiy Piescnt, 

Vague as )lane^t liopos in M.i> , 

’Tih a dicam ot gloonij Ilndi.s 
Haunts the young Peiscqihom' ' 

So, to Mother Kaith .she fal(eis 

‘ThotiLdi tliv diUuditcr, still Ills uif •. 

Zeus deeiees in kingly fashion. 

Death shall hold, the hand of Life . 

Zeus deciees, and in one I'lreJe 

Life and Death doth still eomhiite. 

Though I crown thee with my beauty, 

Tliougli my soul is part of tliine, 

Yet the mighty Hades holds me 
By a power that is iIimik' 

‘ But, sweet mother, Life can only 
Be withdrawn. Jt never dies 
From the hoait of swmbre Hades, 

At thy Ciill I will arise. 

Year hy year thy eager summons 
Shall have jiowet to break the chain, 

And in all her youthful glory, 

Will thy daughter come again. 

‘Yet, berause his spell imis^ever 
Lie upon my channbd soul, 

II«‘, the gloomy Lord of Shadows, 

Shall my wayward will control 
As I heard thee call, my rnothei, 

So his call I must obey ; 

Even here shall come his mandate. 

And I may not answer nay 
Ah 1 when harvest fruits are garnered. 

Mourn thy child PersephonS ’ 

• Jbshik M. E, Saxbt. 
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THE MONARCIT OK AFRICAN 
MOUNTAlNif 

To tliofjc who fissociato the name of tlie great 
African continent only with visions of the 
steaming mangrove swamps of the west coast, 
the lii.\iinant llowci'-carpcth and grasses of the 
south, till* trachh'ss sand-wastes of the noith, and 
the undulating thirsty plains of ‘ the Bush,’ whose 
iilca of Africa, indeed, may bo summed up in 
three wonls--mn, savages, and fever - to sindi, 
we say, it may be dillifult. to accept the hnow- 
ledge that snow-capped iiiounldins exist in the 
very heart of this dry and heut-engirdled land. 
But yet, there have been for ages, strange tales 
of a wonderful mountain-mass in the tropical 
centre, whose summit was perpetually covered 
witli a mysterious suhstance wdiich tlic natives 
called ‘ white salt.’ N^w, as perpetual snow 
under the equator wa.s known only in Cenf.ral 
America — nowhere else do mountains in the 
tropics reach the snow-line— th^^re did exist for 
ages incredulity as to tlie existence of this alleged 
African Mont Blanc or (’liimborazo. The legend 
referring to it must have been known to the early 
Portug^iese travellers at least three centuries ago, 
for the Portuguese w^ere at Mombasa in the six- 
teenth century, and as Mombasa is within one 
hundred and eighty miles of the mountain, and 
is the coast-limit of the trade-route betw’ecn 
it and the sea, they must have heard the stories 
of the native and Arab traders. Others believed 
this Kilima-Njafo* to be merely the legendary 
* Mountains of the Moon.’ 

The earliest authentic record of * discovery * 
by a European is that of Rebmann, a German 
missionary, wdio, on the 1 1th of May 1848, first 
sighted the w'onderful snowy dome. Baron Von 
der Decken, another German, actually reached 
Kilima-Njaro in 18C1, and stayed on its slopes 
for some three montlis. On a second visit, Von 
der Decken ascended to a height of ten thousand 

* Prraounced Killy-manjahro. and meaning ' The 
Mountain of the Demon of Cold.’ 


five hundred Jfeet, although he did not reach the 
snow^ He w^as followed, in 1871, by an English 
missionary, the Rev. Charles New, who made two 
journeys to Chaga — the native name for the 
inhabited belt between thrce^Jl|id seven thousand 
feet above the sea, stretching round the mountain 

and on the second occasion w’as robbed and ill- 
ii.sed by Maiidarn, a native chief. Mr Joseph 
Thomson, after making the journey Though 
RJaaai-land, of wdiich he has published so 
resting an account, arrived at Kilima-Njaro in 

1883. He journeyed nearly all round the base 
of the mof/ntain, but did not ascend more 
tlion nine thousand lect. He also was robbed 
by Mandnra. 

It was reserved for Mr H. II. Johnston, 
F.R.G.S., to penetrate the mysteries of the 
‘Monarch of African Mountains,' and to record 
liis experiences in a most interesting book, Thi 
Kihma-Njdio KtpeiHtion (London: Kegan Paul). 
Mr Johnston’s experiences on the Congo qualified 
liim f»u' African exploration ; while his services 
to science m other parts of the world, pointed 
him out as well equipped for the search into 
and observation of the natural history of the 
locality, selected for exploration by a joint-com- 
mittee of the British Association and the Royal 
Society. To solve the many interesting prob- 
lems surrounding the fauna and flora of this 
African alpine region, was the task delegated 
to Mr Johnston. He left London in March 

1884, and in due course arrived at Zanzibar, 
w’hero he w'as assisted by Sir John Kirk in 
getting together a ban^l of porters, serva^'ts, and 
guides. After some delay at Mombasa, caused 
by a sharp attack of fever, Mr Johnston plunged 
into the Avildemess at the head of Jiis long band 
of porters, carrying loads of domestic necessaries, 
provisions, water, an<l ‘ trade * goods. The long 
tramp inland w’as a weary one, for it was 
thi-ough a hot and thirsty land, whicli sorely,, 
tried the endurance of the party. 

The first glimpse of Kilima-Njaro was obtained 
long before the party reached its base. And 
here it may be proper to explain that this name 
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is given to the whole mountain-mass, which 
consists of two huge peaks and a number of 
smaller ones, just below the third parallel south 
of the equator. The highest of the peaks is 
called KibO, is eighteen thousand eight hundred 
and eighty feet above the level of the sea, and 
is always covered with snow on the top, and 
occasionally down to the altitude of fourteen 
thousand ieet. This is, so far as is at present 
known, the highest mountain in Africa. The 
twin-peak, Kiinawcnzi, is sixteen thousand two 
hundred and fifty feet high, and although above 
the .snow-line, is not continuously snow-clad. The 
whole mass is of volcanic origin, and the two 
peaks are the craters oft;xtiuct volcanoes. 

Approached from the south-east, the mountain 
has the appearance of lonely isolation, and pre- 
sents a truly remarkable spectacle, wntli its peaks 
towering to the clouds and its ‘dqtrTh'q rn.'v,- 
caps. It is worth while giving in Mi .loin, ton' 
words his emotions on first gaining .sight of the 
goal of his desires ; * With the lallin^T temjierature 
of the small-hours, a brisk wind arose from the 
heated plain, and sw’opt the cldud.s from olf the 
sky, all except the mass which obstinately clung 
to Ivilim.a-Njaro. Feverish and overtireil, I could 
not sleep, and sat and WMtehed the lieaiens, 
waiting lor the dawn. A hundred men were 
snoring around me, and the night was anything 
but silent, for the hyenas were laughing* hide- 
ously in the gloom outside our circle of expiring 
embers. At five o’clock I awoke my servant 
Virapan, and whilst he was making my morning 
coffee I dropped into a do/ie, irom whith at dawn 
he roused me and pointed to the licri/on, where 
in the norih-w'esi a strange sight W'a.s to be seen. 
“Laputu,”! exclaimed; and as Virapan, tlioui;h 
he had read Eohimon Crusoe and the Arabian 
Nights in his native tongue, had never heard of 
Gulliver’s Travels^ I proceeded to enlighten him 
as to the famous suspended iblatid of Sw'ift’s 
imagining, and explained my exclamation by 
pomtmg to the now vksiblc Kilima-Njaro, which, 
with its two peaks of Kibd and Ximawenzi, 
and the parent mass of mountain, rose high 
above a level line of cloud, and tlius completely 
severed in appearance from the e.artli beneath, 
resembled so strangely the magnetic island ol 
Laputa.’ 

It was not until the thirteenth clay after leav- 
ing Mombasa, that the party entered the state of 
Mosi, ruled over by the chief Maudara, already 
mentioned. This little kingdom is of about tlie 
same area as Loudon, and is on the low'cr slope of 
the mountain, betw'een three and four thousand 
feet above the sea. Splendid views are obtained 
from it over the plains below, and its condition 
anything but one of savagery. The agriculture is 
of a high order, and the people, although nearly 
naked, are both intelligent and industrious. I’hc 
fields ore well intersected by artificial water- 
courses, led from the mountain-streams higher 
up, and ‘ the air is musical with the murmur of 
trickling rivulets and the tinkling bells of the 
flocks and herds.’ Wherever the ground is not in 
cultivation, it is covered with brilliantly coloured 
'^vild flowers of numberless known and unknown 
species ; the bum of bees is suggestive of endless 
stores of honey ; and the flow of milk is guaran- 
teed by the innumerable herds of mild-eyed kine 
cropping the rich pasture. 


Finding that the feuds between the Mosi people 
and the other mountain tribes weri/ a bar to 
his pri^ess through Mandura’s country, Mr 
Jolinsy* withdrew, and negotiate ’i treaties of 
pea^^and commerce with one of the rival 
potentates whose territorv extended nearer the 
summit. Before doing thi'^, however, he had to 
i-etire to a place called T.avcita, through which 
he had passed on lii.s way to Mandara’s. Of 
this jdacc he says * ‘ From the day of my first 
arriv^ up to the time of iny final departure, it 
seemed to me one of the loveliest spots on the 
earth’s surface.’ 

Taveita is the sort of t^ade centre of the 
district, and is ruled over by a scn.atc of notables, 
called the ‘ Wazee,’ or ciders, who preserve law 
and order, and arbitrate in disputes between the 
re.sideut natives and the nomadic traders. Its 
jiopul.ation is about six thousand. i 

From T^vcita, Mr Johnston negotiated Mith 
the chief of Maranu, a state ratli'.T larger than 
]\Iid<lle.sex, on the south-eastern ibink' < ! tlm 
mountain. After many preliminaries and raneb 
exchanging of p^psenls, In* wa.s at length ad- 
mitted into this kingdom, and had positively 
to crawl into it through the defensive stockade^, 
which it seems the cu.stotn in this rountr. 
for the scpar.itc peoples to erect aroiiml then* 
domains. Between the kingdom of Maranfi .ai’d 
the summit of Kil)d, there lay no oppo-^mg 
tribe, so that, having oblamel gnub s, Mr Jolui- 
.ston wao, alter a little deLiy, eu.ablcd to continue 
his journey to the snow. 

'I'he route crossed a fine river, and lay at first 
through a smiling and fertile country, with sigie. 
of cultuation ainl nourishing b.an.uia-groves up 
to .an altitude of five thou .and five liundred feel. 
Shortly after that, cultivation ceased, and a heath v 
district w’as re.achcd, uilh grassy knolls ami 
numerous .small &tream.s of running water. Tlie 
ascent u.as very gradual, and the first night was 
spent in camp at .six thousand five hniuirod feet. 
Ijeaving Ibis, a dense loftist was reached at seven 
thousand feet; then a di.strut of ujdauds fliickly 
covered with moss and ferns, studdi d with bhort 
gnarled trees, and teeming with begonias and 
bwcet-.scenled llowemig slirub-<, but with few higns 
of animal life. At nine thousand feet, the region 
wa.s clear of forests, and merely covered AVith 
grcTSi? ; but higher uj), the woodland began again, 
and water became very abundant. Tlu,i third 
camp was formed at U ii thousand feet, and hero 
the party encountered a terrific thuuderstorm 
and rainfall. It was succeeded by a fair and 
serene morning, leaving the two snoAV-peaka in 
full view against a cloudless blue sky. At ibis 
jioint Mr Johnston resided nearly a month, 
actively prosecuting his collectiryg and observing, 
and preparing for the final ascent. Then, one 
clay, with throe lollowcrs only, ho started for 
gre.at KibO, 

For borne two thousand feet higher, vegetation 
is abundant; and even at twelve tliousand six 
hundred feet the party struck n pretty little stream, 
on the banks of which were patches of level green- 
sward and abundance of gay lloAvcrs, while fhe 
spoor of buffaloes was also observed. Strange ses- 
failc thistles, five feet in circumference, were noticed ; 
and an extraordinary lobelia, between three and 
four feet in height, witlf bright-blue blossoms, as 
also other remarkable plants Bees and waspa 
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were still xo be scon at this high altitude, and 
bright little sunbirds darting about. But bevond 
thirteen thous iud feet, vegetation was seen only in 
dwarfed patclies, and the ground became coVered 
with boiih’' iff, lying in confused masses, with 
occasional huge slabs of rock, singularly marked 
like tortoisc-^ells. At thirteen thousand six 
liundred loot, the last resident bird was noticed 
— a species of ptoncchat — although high-soaiing 
kites and great-billed ravens were seen even 
higher up. At fourteen thousand one hundred 
and seventeen feet, the Zan-nbari followers were 
thoroughly done u]^, and began to hliow unmis- 
takable signs of lo;ir oi the ‘bogey’ of the 
mountain, so they were hdt to prepare a sleeping- 
jdaco lor the night, wliilc Mr Johnston continued 
the ascent alone. 

At# fifteen thousand one hundred and fifty 
feet he reached the central conneeiiug ridge 
of Kilinia-Nj.iro, and could see part of both 
sides. The ‘Monareli,’ however, was veiled in 
clouds. What followed eaiinot better be given 
than in the adveiituier’s own words : ‘At lengih 
— and it was so sudden and so Heeling, that 1 
had no time to liilly take in the ni.iie^ty of 
the snowy dome of Kilio— the clouds parted, and 
I looked on a hla/.' of •snow hi Ithmling wliite 
under the brief (Ix’ker ol sunlight, that 1 could 
see litth* detail. Since f-unrise that inoniiiig t 
had caught no glimpse of Kiho, and now it was 
suddenly prosoiited to me with unusual and start- 
ling maniesff. . . . Knowing now the direction 
of my goal, 1 rose Iroiu the clammy stones, an I 
clutcliiiig uiy sketch-book v/iLli benumbed handi, 
began once more to ascend w<‘st\\ .irds. Seeing 
but a few yards in limit ol me, choked with mist, 
1 made but slow ]<iogii ^js ; iioverthelcss, 1 cou- 
tinu.dly mounted along a gently sloping, hum- 
mocky rnl'je, ^vhere the sp-u-es in between the 
masses of roik were filled with line yellowish 
sand. Tin* sl.ibs ol rock Avere so slijijierv with 
the dri/zling mist, lli.ii I* very often neaily lost 
my footing, and T thought with a shudder what 
a spi ained ankle would mean hmss 

‘At length, after a rather steejier ai^oent than 
usual up the now smoother and sharper ridgt*, J 
sudilenly encountered snow l\mg at my very leet, 
ami nearly plunged headlong into a ; is 'at i !t t ’h- 1 
with snow', that here eeemed to cut aei.-x lo, 
ridge an^l interrupt it. The dense mist cleared 
a little in a partial manner, ami I then saw' to my 
lelt the black rock shilling gently to an awful gull 
of snow, so vast and deep that its limits were 
concealed by log. Above mo aline of snow A\as 
just discernible, and altogether the prospect was 
such a gloomy one, with its all-surrounding 
curtain of sombrm cloud, and its uninhabited 
wastes of snow and rock, that niy heart sank 
within me at my loneliness. . . . Turning 
momentarily northivards, I rounded the rilt ol 
snow, and once more dragged myself, now breath- 
less and panting, and Avith aching limbs, along 
the slippery ridge ol bare rock, ivhich went ever 
mounting upw’ards. . , . The feeling that over- 
came me when I sat and gasped for breath on 
the wet and slippery rpeks at this great height, 
was one of overwhelming isolation. I felt as if 1 
should never more regain ^ic force to move, and 
must remain and die amid this horrid solitude of 
stones and snow. Then I took some brandy-and- 
water from loy flask, and a little courage came 


bafik to me. I was miserably cold, the driving 
I mist having Avetted me to the skin. Yet the 
temperature recorded here was above the freezing- 
point, being thirty-five degrees Fahrenheit. . . . 
j The mercury rose to 183*8. This observation, 

I when properly computed, and w*ith tlie correction 
added for the tiunperaturo of the intermediate air, 
gives a height of sixteen thousand three hundred 
and fifteen feet as the highest point I attained on 
Kilima-Njaro.’ 

When lie returned to the camping-place, Mr 
Johnston found that his three lolloAvers had 
deserted him, being ihojougbly terrified, and 
certain that the Avliite man had peri'^hed on 
the lonely heiglit‘<. With much dilliculty he 
made liis Aviiy to the station on the loAver 
ground, where the great body of his atteiulauU 
had remained ; and in due course the Avhole 
party arriA'ed safely again at Taveita. From 
there a new route Avas taken, by Avay of Lake 
Jipe, to the coii&t at Pangani, where the followers 
were paid off. Aji English mission afforded Mr 
Johnston shelter until he could get a passage 
on an Arab dau to Zanzibar, Avhere he cauglit 
the mail-steamer ; and in litfle more than six 
weeks after getting his last glimpse of the snow- 
peaks of Kihma-Njaro, from the shores of Lake 
Jip<5, the gallant explorer wa.s in London once 
more. 

Although attaining the highest altitude yet 
leached by man m Africa, kir Johnston did not 
eompleto Ihe conquest of KiIima-N|aro. But he 
reacned w’lthin two thousand Icet ol the summit ; 
and liaving shown the Avay, it Avill be odd if some 
ol the adA'dilurous ■=]iirits among alpine i limbers 
do not essay the tiuk of peering into the hidden 
depths of the crater of Kibd Be this as it may, 
the expedition has resulted in the acquisition ol a 
A'ast amount of A’nluablo lufoimation about the 
geography, the fauna, and flora ol this strange 
district, Avhere in two days you can ascend from 
equatorial heat to arctic cold. Ea’-cu in the plains, 
the temperature is, tor six months in the year, 
cpnte bearable, and m some parts delightlul. The 
I'xtreine fertility oi the mountain slopes, the 
abundance ot game, the stores of ivory to be 
obtained from tlie vast herds of elephants, the ran' 
and beantifnl skins — in short, all the known i u lies 
of animal and vegetable production, and the 
supposed existence ol mineral deposits, sudi as 
copper and nitrate of soda, point to this dntrict 
as destined to play an important part in the 
future of Africa. 
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‘ Father, father,’ Dr Whitaker whispered in a 
low voice, ‘let us go aside a little — down into 
my cabin or somewliere — away from this crowd 
here. I am so glad, so happy to be back with 
you again ; so delighted to be liome once more, 
dear, dear father. But don’t you see, everybody 
is looking at us and observing us ! ’ 

The old mulatto glanced around him with an 
oily glance of prolound self-satisfaction. Yes, 
undoubtedly ; he was the exact centre of an 
admiring audience. It was just such a house 
as he loved to play to. Ho turned once more 
to hia trembling son, whose Bturdy knees were 
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almost giving way feebly beneath him, and 
redoubled tlie ardour of his paternal demonstra- 
tiveness. ‘ My son, my son, my own dear boy ! ’ 
he said once more ; and then, stepping back two 
■paces and opening his arms effusively, he ran 


paces and opening nia arms enusively, ne ran 
forward quickly "with short mincing steps, and 
pressed the astonished doctor w’lth profound 
warmth to his swelling bosom. There was an 
expansiveness and a gushing effusion about the 
action which made the spectators titter audibly ; 
and the titter cut the poor young mulatto keenly 
to the heart with a sense of his utter helple.s.s- 
ness and ridiculousne^ in this absurd situation. 
He wondered to himself when the humiliating 
scene would ever be finisbed. But the ohl man 
was not satisfied yet. Rideasing his son once 
more from his fat grasp, he placed las two big 
hands akimbo on his Inps, puckered un his ey«‘- 
brows as if searching for some possible flaw in 
a horse or in a woman’s figure— lie w'as a noted 
connoisseur in either — and held hi^ head pushed 
jauntily forward, staring once, more at his son 
with his small pig’s eyes from top to toe. At 
la.st, .satisfied apparently with his clo.se scrutiny, 
and prepared to acknowdedge that it was all very 
good, he seized the young doctor quickly by the 
shouhlers, and kissing him with a loud smack 
on either cheek, proceeded to slobber him piece- 
meal all over the lace, exactly like a iiine-raoiiths’- 
old baby, Lr Whitaker’s checks tingled and 
burned, so that even through tb.it dusky skin, 
Edward, who stood a litthj distance olf, com- 
miserating him, could see the hot blood rushing 
to his face by the deepened and darkiuied colour 
in the very centre. 

Presently, old Bobby seemed to be sufticiently 
sated with this particular form of theatrica^mter- 
tainment, and turned round pleasantly the ! 
remainder of the company. ‘My sou,’ he said, 
not without a real touch of he.art-felt, paternal 
pride, as he glanced towards the gentlemanly 
looking and well-dressed young doctor, ‘your 
fellow-passengers ! Introduce me ! Which is de 
son of my ole and valued friend, dc Honourable 
James Ilawtorn, of Wag water 1 ' 

Dr Whitaker, glad to divert attention from 
himself on any excuse, waved his hand quietly 
towards Edward. 

‘How do you do, Mr Whitaker?’ Edward 
said, in as low and quiet a tone as possible, 
anxious as he was to disappoint the little gaping 
crowd of amused spectators. ‘ We have all 
derived a great deal of pleasure from your son’s 
society on our way across. His mu.sic has been 
the staple entertainment of the whole voyoge. 
We have apweeiated it immensely,’ 

But old Bobby was not to be put off with 
private conversation aside in a gentle undertone. 
He was accustomed to Imng his life in public, 
and he wasn’t going to be balked of his wonted 
entertainment. ‘Yes, Mr Hawtorn,’ he answered 
in a loud voice, ‘you are right, sah. De tciste 
for music an’ de taste for beauty in de ladies 
are two tastes dat are seldom wantin’ to de sons 
or de grandsons of Africa, however far removed 
from de original negro.’ (As he spoke, he glanced 
back with a touch of contempt and an infinite 
supeiifirity of manner at the pure-blooded blacks, 
who were now busily engaged in picking up 
portmanteaus from the dei^, and squabbling 
with one another as to which was to carry the 


bnckras’ luggage. Your mulatto, however dark, 
always in c good-humoured, tolerant way, utterly 
despises his coal-black brethren.). ‘Bote dose 
tastes' are highly developed in my own pusspn. 
Bote no doubt my son, Wilberforce Claik.son 
Whitaker, is liable to inherit from his fader’s 
family. In de exercise of de second, I eannot 
fail to perceive dat dis lady beside you must 
be Mrs Hawtorn. Sab ' — with a sidclfuig leer 
of his fat eyes — ‘I congratulate you iiios’ sin- 
cerely on your own taste in female beauty. 
A very nice, fresh-lookin’ young lady, Mrs 
Hawtorn.’ r 

Mari.an’s face grew fiery red ; and Eilward 
hardly knew whetlicr to laugh off the awkwanl 
compliment, or to draw himself up and stroll 
away, as though the conversation had r(lache<l 
its natural ending. » 

‘And dt odtier young lady,' Bobby went (ui, 
quite unconscious of the effect be had produce! I 
— ‘de odder young lady? Your sister, now, or 
Mrs Hawtorn’s ? ’ 

‘This i(i Miss Dnpuy of Orange Grove,' Edwar.l 
answered hesitatingly ; for lie hardly knew what 
remark old Bobby might next venture upon. 
And indeed, as a matter ol fact, the old mulatto’s 
oonver'^ation, even in the presence of ladies, was 
not at all tunes restrained by all those aitifieial 
rules of d<*corum imposed on mo^t of us by wlint 
appeared to bim a ridiculously strait-laced and 
puritanie.al white conventionality. 

But Edward’s answer seemed to have an exti-a- 
ordinary effect in sobering and toning down the 
old man’s exuberant volubility ; be pulled off 
Ills hat with a respectful bow, ami said in a 
lower and more polite vol'‘c : ‘1 have dc honour 
of knowing Miss Dupuy’s fader ; I am proud 
to make l\Iiss Du])uy’.> acquaintance ’ 

‘Here, Bobby!’ the c.aptuin called out from 
a little forward — ‘you come here, s.'iy. TJie 
first-ofliecr wants to introduce you’ — with a wink 
at Edward — ‘to llis ’Excellency the Beruvian 
ambassador. — l^ook here, Mr Ilawtliorn ; don’t 
you let Bobby talk too long to your ladies, sir. 
lie sometimes blurts out boiuethmg, you know, 
that ladies ain’t exactly accustomed to. We 
bcafaring men are a bit rough on occasion our- 
selves, certainly ; but we know how to behave 
for all that Ik fore the women. — Bobby, don’t ; 
you’d better be careful.’ 

‘Thank you,' Edward said, and again felt liis 
heart eniitten with a sort of remorse for poor 
Dr Whitaker. Tliat quick, sensitive, enthusi- 
astic young man to be tied down for life to 
such a father I It was too terrible. In fact, 
it was a tragedy. 

‘Splendul take-down for that stuck-up, young 
brown doctor,’ the English officer exclaimed aside 
in a whisper to Edward. ‘ Shake a little of the 
confoimde<l conceit out of him, I should say. 
He wanted taking down a peg. — Screaming fai-ce, 
isn’t he, the old father ? ’ , 

‘I never saw a more pitiable or pitiful scene 
in my whole life,’ Edward answered earnestly. 

‘ Poor fellow, I ’m profoundly sorry for him ; he 
looks absolutely broken-h^rted.’ 

The young officer gazed at him in mute asto- 
nishment. ‘Can’t see^a joke, that fellow Haw- 
thorn,’ he thought to himself. ‘Had all the 
fun worked out of him, I suppose, over there 
at Cambridge. Awful prig! Quite dpvoid of 
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the eenee |>f hiunonr. Sorry lor his poor wife ; 
she’ll haw a dull life of it -Never saw such 
an amusing old lool in all my days as that 
ridiculous, fat old nigger fellow ' ’ 

Meanwliih , Janies Hawthorn had been stand- 
ing on the wharf, waiting, for the first crush of 
negroes and hangers-on to woik itself off, and 
locking for an easy opportunity to come aboard 
in crder to meet his son and daugliter. By-and- 
by the crush subsided, and tlie old man stepped 
on to the gangway and made his way down 
upon the deck. 

Ill a moment, Edivard was wu’inging his hand 
i'ervently, and father and son had exchanged one 
single kiss of recognition in that half-shamefaced, 
hasty fashion in wJjich men of our race usually 
get through that very un-Knglisli ceremony of 
grectrtig. 

‘Jiither, lather,’ Edward said, ‘T am so thank- 
ful to see you once more; so anxiousito see my 
dear mother.’ 

There were tears standing in both their eyes 
as his hither answered • ‘My buy, my boy ! I’ve 
denied myscll this jileasuii* for years; and now 
— now it’s come, it’s almost lot) mueh for 
me.’ 

’fhero was a moment’s pause, and then Mr 
Hawthorn turned to Marian. • My daughter,’ 
he said, kit.jsing her wltli a f.itluily hna, ‘we 
know yon, and love you already, lioiu Kdw aril’s 
letters; and we’ll do our best, a.s i.ir as we can, 
to make you hajijiy ’ 

Tlieie was another ])ause, and then the father 
satd .'ig.iin : ‘You didn’t get my telegiam, 
Jidward > ' 

‘Yes, latlier, I got it; but not till we were 
on the very point of stinting, d'lie steamer was 
actuallv under weigh, ami we couldn’t have 
.stopped even if we had wdohed to. There was 
nothing for it Imt to come on a.s we were, in 
8})ite of it.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Haw thorn, there ’.s papa!’ Kora cried 
excitedly. ‘Tliere he i , Soming dow'n the gang- 
xvay.’ And as she spoke, Mr Dupiiys porBy 
form was seen advancing towards them wuth 
slow deliberateness. 

For a second, he gazed about him curiously, 
lookino lur Nora ; then, a.s he saw her, he 
walked over towards her lu his leisurely, dawd- 
ling, West Indian fashion Nora darteil forw'ard 
and fluijg licr aims impulsively around him. ‘ So 
you’ve come, Nora,’ the old gentleman said 
fpiietly, disembarrassing hiiu-self wuth elephantine 
giaceluluess from her close embrace — ‘so you’ve 
lome, after all, in spite of my telegram !— How 
was this, my dear? How wnw this, tell me?’ 

‘Yes, papa,’ Nora answered, a little abashed 
at his serene ninnuer. ‘The telegram was too 
Lite — it w’as thrown on hoard after w'e’d started. 
But we ’ve got out all safe, you see. — And Marian 
--you know — Marian Ord — Mrs Hawthorn that 
1.1 «Qow — she ’s taken great care of me ; and, 
except for the hurricane, we ’\'e had such a 
delightful voyage ! ’ 

Mr Dupuy drew himself up to his stateliest 
eminence and looked straight across at Marian 
Hawthorn with stiff jioliteness. ‘I didn’t know 
it was to Mrs Hawthorn, I’m sure,’ he said, 
‘that 1 was to be indebted for your safe aiTival 
here in Trinidad. It was very good of Mrs 
Hawthorn, I don’t doubt, to bring you out 


to us and act as your chaperon. I am much 
obliged to Mrs Hawthorn for her kind atten- 
tion and care of you on the voyage. I must 
thank Mrs Hawthorn very sincerely for the 
trouble she may liave been put to on your 
account.- Good-morning, Mrs Hawthorn ! — Good- 
morning, Mr Hawthorn ! Your son, I suppose ? 
Ab, so 1 imagined. — Good-monimg, good-morning.’ 
lie raised his hat with formal courtesy to Marian, 
and bowed slightly to the son and father. Tlien 
ho drew Nora’s arm carefully in his, and was 
just about to walk her immediately oft' the 
steamer, when Noia burst from him in the 
utmost .imazement and rushed up to kih', Marian. 

‘ Papa,* she cried, ‘I don’t “think you iiiiderstaiid. 
'I’hi.s IS Marian Ord, don’t you know I General 
Old’s daughter, that I’ve written to you about 
so often. She’s my dearest friend, and now 
.Mie’s married to Mr Edward Hawthorn — tins is 
he — ami Aunt Harriet gave me *in charge to 
her to, Come across with; and J mtist just say 
good-bye to li«r before I leave her. — Thank you, 
dear, thank you both so much for all your 
kindness. Not, of course, that it matters about 
saying good-bye to you, for you and we will 
be such very, very near neighbot|rs, and of course 
W(“’ll sec a gi'eat deal of ofie another. — Won’t 
we, papa ? We .shall be near neighbours, and see 
a great deal of IMarian always, now she’s come 
hole to live -won’t we ? * 

Mr Dupuy bowed again very stiffly. ‘We 
shall be very ne,ar neiglibours, undoubtedly,’ he 
answered with unruffled politcnes.s ; ‘and 1 shall 
hope to take an early opportunity ol paying 
my respects ’ to— to your friend, General Ord’s 
daughter. — I am much obliged, once more, to 
Mrs Hawthorn for her well-meant .ittentions. 
Good |iiorjniig. — This way, Nora, my dear. This 
way^ the Orange Grove caniage.’ 

‘Father,’ Edward exclaimed, in doubt and 
dismay, looking .straight down into his father’s 
eye.s, ‘what does it all mean? Explain it all to 
U.S. I’m utterly bewildered. Why did you tele- 
graph to u.s not to come? And why did Nora 
Dujmy’s lather telegraph to her, too, an identical 
message ? ’ 

Mr Hawthorn drew a deep breath and looked 
back at him with a face full of consternation 
[^iid pity. ‘ He telegraphed to her, too, did he ? ’ 
he muttered half to himself in slow reflection. 

‘ He telegraphed to prevent her from coming out 
m the Severn! I might have guessed as much — 
it’s very like iiim, — JMy hoy, my boy — and my 
dear daughter — this is a poor welcome for you, 
a very poor welcome ! We never wanted you 
to come out here ; and if we could, we would 
have prevented it But now that you’ve come, 
you’ve come, and there’s no helping it. We 
must .just try to do outf best to make you both 
tolerably comfortable.' 

Marian stood in blank astonishment and silent 
wonder at this strange greeting. A thousand 
vague jiossibilities floated instantaneously through 
her mind, to be dismissed the next second, on 
closer consideration, as absolutely impossible. 
Wliy on earth did this handsome, dignified, 
courtly old gentleman wish to keep them away ' 
from Trinidad ? He wasn’t poor ; he wasn’t 
uneducated ; he wasn’t without honour in his 
own country. That he was a gentleman to the 
backbone, she could sec and feel the moment 
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she looked at him and heard him speak. Wliat, 
then, could be his objection to hia son’s coming 
out to visit him in his own surroundings ? Had 
he committed some extraordinary crime? Was 
he an ex-convict, or a fraudulent bankrupt, or 
a defaulting trustee? Did he fear to let his 
son discover his shame ? But no. The bare idea 
was absolutely impossible. You had only to gaze 
once upon that fine, benevolent, clear-cut, trans- 
parently truthful lace — as transparently truthful 
jis Edwai'd’s own — to see immediately that James 
Hawthorn was a man of honour. It was an 
insoluble mystery, and Marian’s heart sank within 
her os she wondered tp herself what this gloomy 
welcome foreboded for tlic future. 

‘Eather,’ Edward e.xclaimed, looking at him 
once more with appealing eyes, ‘do exjdam to 
us what you mean? Why didn’t you want us 
to come to Trinidad? The suspense is too ter- 
rible ! Wo shall be expecting something wortjc 
than the reality. Tell in now. Whatever it is, 
we are strong enough to bear it. 'I know it can 
be nothing mean or dhslionourable that you have 
to conceal from us ! For Marian’s sake, explain 
it, explain it ! ’ 

The old man turned his face away with a 
bitter gesture. ‘ My boy, my boy, my poor boy,’ 
he answered slowly and remorsefully, ‘1 cannot 
tell you. I can never tell yon. You will lind 
it out for younsclf soon enough. But 1 — I — I 
can never tell vou ! * 


DUST AND HOUSE BEFUSE: 

SnOWINa VHAT liECOIilllS OF IT. 

If any of our readers are in the habit of pa'^sing 
a contractor’s or town’s yard, he will, perhap.s, 
remember perceiving, alongside tlu* outer walls, 
a busy scene going on, which he cannot exactly 
make out. A croivd of women toiling and moil- 
ing amid heaps of rubbish, two or three barges 
laden with vegetable refuse, ho can distinguish 
plainly enough ; but it is not until he sees 
a string ot dustcarts slowly wending their 
xvay towards the distant whait, that the thought 
flashes upon his mind that the busy huinau 
ants ho has been watching are scavengers, sorting 
and arrangine the refuse of the great towns 
and cities. Tliere is iiotliing ji.orticularly attrac- 
tive in a .scavenger’s yard : neither the sights 
nor the smells are ]ileasaut ; neverthele.s.s, the 
scene that here meets hi.s eye, rciielleut as it 
is, could not exist in any other than a high 
state of civilisation. When we think of it, the 
dustbin is the tomb of the householder ; it is 
the grave into wdiich all our donic,stic surround- 
ings inevitably sink. Of old, in tlie ruder states 
of society, this dust and refuse found its final 
rest 111 mother earth ; but ivitli us, its removal 
by the scavenger is only the first stage of its ele- 
vation to a higher existence, if ive may so speak. 
In detail, as it exists in every household, it is a 
nuisance to he got rid of ; in the aggregate, it 
becomes a valuable commodity, to bo re-imported 
into our arts and manufactuies. 

As the great lumbering carts arrive in a dust- 
contractor’s yard, their contents are emptied into 
isolated heaps. No sooner does this take place, 
than they are each in detail attacked by grimy | 
men, who remove all the larger article^ such os j 


vegetable matter, old coal-scuttles, old- crinolines 
— or rather criiiolettes — old hats, and old gar- 
ments. This is a kind of rough sifting which 
prepares the heap for the attacks of the women, 
who instantly settle upon every heap like a flock 
of crows that may happen to spy any carnon in 
a field. Each woman as she settles uj)on the 
heap comes sieve m hand, and spreads aTonnil 
her a number of baskets ; the man now 'fills 
the sieve, and the process of separating the dust- 
heap into its elements begins. The first few 
shakes of the sieve throw down all the fine ashes 
and the coal-dust. This detritus becomes a 
very valuable commodity vheu collected and 
put to its right use. It is used by brick- 
makers to mix witli the clay, and does its part 
in the ultimate baking of the brick. In the 
neiglibom’hood of mo.st of our railways, our | 
readers may have noticed vast heaps of fine | 
I black du'lr burning with a slow coinbirsfioti and \ 
withmudi smoke. These heap.s consist oi bncks I 
which arc being baked. Tliey are placed in [ 
iHiws a little apart, and thedr iiiter.->ticc‘s are filled t 
W'lth the fine ‘breeze,’ as the coal-ashes are 
termed ; a light is set below, and gradually the 
whole iiui.''3 fires to a dull red heat, the ‘bieeze.' 
intimately mixed with the clay helping to bake 
the inside of tlie brick in the mo>t perfect nianncr 
■ without \itnlying it. The ‘breeze’ is the iuo.sfc 
valuable portion of th6 dust, and it rises or lulls 
m value according to the amount of building 
going on and to the rate of its production ; in 
the summer, but little, comparatively, is made. 
Coal-du.st, It uiust bo renieuibered, i-. entirely 
a distimt refuse from ioa(l-du.-,t, winch also 
possesdi'o .‘I certain value, as wo sliall show liy- 
aiid-by. When all tin' finer refuse has pii'ccd 
through the sieve, the larger and coar.scr ai tides 
remain upon the top. Tliere glisten some pnicea 
of broken glass ; this, of course, only refiuire.s 
to be reuielted to be ])ut once more into cir- 
culation in the world. (JuusiJeiing tlie brittle 
nature of this material and the enormon.s quan- 
tities of It employed, it is fortunate that it is 
alrao.st indestructible. When we break a wdndow, 
Ave ouly alter the arraiigciueut of its particles. 
Broken into a thousand piece«, it rciuain.s as 
good glass as ever ; time will not touch it. The 
remnants of glass that are found among the 
Jloniun remains that have been lying in the 
ground lor two thousand years, are as fit for the 
ghiss-pot as though it had been made ye.sterday ; 

E hials and old bottles are rarely even chipped, 
eiH'o tliey are men-ly Avashed, and they pass 
again into the drawers of the chemist) or apothe- 
cary. 

Bones form another con.stant contribution to 
tbe sio.A’o, and a valuable iten they are to the 
du.st contractor. There is a grand tussle going 
on for their possession both by the manulactnrer 
and agriculturist. The larger bones are first 
boiled, in older to extract all their fat <tad 
gelatine. The purposes the former article i.s put 
to are too numerous to be mentioned ; a good 
deal of the finer kind goes to make pomatum 
and soap ; the gelatine is, we do not doubt, used 
os the basis of soups ; and we know that it is 
employed in the manufacture of jujube lozenges. 
The smaller bones, which cannot bo used in the 
constructive arts, are equally valuable in agri- 
culture. When ground down to a fine powder 
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and mixec^witli aniphurio acid, they become that 
great fertiliaer, superphosphate of lime, restoring 
to the soil all the productive qualities that have 
been taken out of it by over-cropping. Wheat- 
growing if very exhaustive to the soil ; indeed, 
wo could not go on growing wheat for many 
years without reducing it to sterility, were it not 
for the use of this faiiperphosphate. Phosphorus, 
again, is anotlicr extractive from bones. 

Old iron finds its way into a very spacious 
sieve. Lik(; the glass, its substance is difficult to 
destroy ; indeed, some old iron i> rendered much 
more valuable by being knocked about. Thus, 
old iron in tlu* forr?i of horseshoes, and horseslioe 
nails, lekhes a iiiucli liigher ju'ice than the ori- 
ginal metal from whicli they w<'re made ; the 
loiiglvuiss it aequiic^ by eon.slant blows and con- 
curisipns gives it a greath enh.inced value in the 
market. Old tinned articles, such as slop-pails 
and saucepans, are fiiNt healed, to recover tlieir 
tm and tlie solder villi which they are made, 
both cd which articles are more valuable tliau 
the old iron. Paper ic (ari'lullv collected, and 
goes once again to the paper-mills. Like glass, 
the original fibre is very indestructible ; for all 
we know, the noLe-p.ip<’i’ on wliMi we indite 
the tenderest love-letters to our beloved W’as 
made from an old account-book of a tallow- 
cliaudler, or fiom Ibc musty records of the past 
cciiturie.s. Ju tuiumg o\er the ragman’s basket, 
wliat a singular In-tury we liave ' The ball- 
dress oi a ladv drops into a rag-bosket and 
reappears a- a billet-doux; di'^appears again to 
reappi ar once more* in the draw mg- room oi tbe 
iiiiiscrv til a w<irkb )\ o( papier-m.ahe, or a doll, 
or oven into the w'lieel, ol railway iruckh, and 
other u.-scs to w Inch paper is now put. 

Wliilst, however, we are watching the sifters 
grnbltnig over the ]iea])s — .is we have bail, like so 
many ciow's — tliev all ri-.e together, as w'e some- 
limes see tlie.se bird.s do, without any ajmarent j 
cause, and make oil L' tUe nearest public-house. 
Put there is a cause, we may be sure, for this 
auddeii flight. Jf you ask the oveilooker, he 
.speedily enlightens yon. ‘Oh, they’ve been 
and found some moiu-y iu the dustluap, and 
when they do, it i.s a lule among them to .share 
it together iu dunk.’ P.y-aiid-hy, their little 
iollificatiou over, they return. If there i.s any- 
tliing that can be used as food iu the dust, the 
‘ hill-wchncii ’ are entitled to it a.s a perquisite. In 
this manner they obtain many pieces of bread 
which the leader might not klce to eat, but wdiicli 
they cither no not object to, or put to other uses. 

All the piene.s of 'wood are also considered to 
be theirs ; and w^hen they leave work, they may 
be S"en laden witl^ fuel ot this kind, which savii 
them move expensive firing. Thu hioken china 
and crockery goes to make the foundations of 
roads and paths ; and all the ‘ soft core ’ — namely, 
refuse vegi'tablo matter — is returned directly to 
the fields lu the sluipo ol manure. Old clothes 
arc not the least valuable items of the du.styard. 
Anything in the bluino of cotton, even to the 
covering of the crinobne stools and stay-bones, 
is put aside for the paper-mill. Cloth finds its 
way to the shoddy-iniMs of Lancashire, where it 
ia purified and ground downi and remade into 
coarse cloth. The old \toollen garments that 
are turned thus into shoddy are equal to a 
contribution ^of twenty-five thousand tons of 


wooL Yet these old clothes, not many years 
ago, were considered of no more value than to 
be thrown upon the manure-heap, there slowly 
to suffer disintegration until fit to be placed 
upon the land. Indeed, there is a class of 
rags which is now taken directly to the soiL 
Old house and dibh cloths soaked with grease 
and animal refuse make capital manure. In 
the dust-contractors’ yards we may see them 
spread upon the ground to dry, preparatory 
to their being forwarded to the hop-grounds, 
where they are much used for the cultivation 
of that plant. Old boots and shoes, if not too 
much dilapidated, find their way to the hack 
sliim.j of tiic town, where a class of trade,smen 
live who patch them up, and, by the aid of 
lu'cl-ball, make them once more pre.scntable. 

We liad almo.st forgotten to say that no incon- 
sidcrable amount of coal is rescued from the 
dustlieap. Thi.s, of course, does not go to the 
brickyard ; is purcliased by the poor. In 
well-to-do neighbourhoods, and especially in the 
fashionable quarter of the town, the ashes arc 
rarely billed ; hence, pieces of coal half-burnt, 
or small lumps, are thrown away every morning. 
This extravagance makes the Auust’ of the better 
])ortions of the town far more valuable than 
that collected from the poverty-stricken districts. 
Iiulced, the dust in the aristocratic portion of the 
toivn is richer in every valuable refuse — there 
are more boiic«, more ‘ breeze,’ more rcfu.se cloth- 
ing, than ever find a chance of getting into the 
boxes au'l middoii.s of the poor quarter. 

We have rtiid that the dust from the roads is 
kept di.stinct from the dust of the ashpit. Road- 
duot is always very rich in manure, wliich m.akcs 
it valuable as a top-dressing for meadows. It is 
also largely used to mix xvith soft clay for the 
making ol infci’ior brick.s, and w'e have ascer- 
tained that It is also used for a more unsightly 
adulteration. The composition with which many 
of the cheaply rim-uji hou.ses are smoothed over 
and made lo apjie.ar ornamental, is very freely 
mixed with road-dust. The evil of this we 
speedily see iu the green stains xvith xvhich all 
such structures are disfigured, such green stains 
being nothing more than a vegetation that occui\s 
in all damp .siiots, and finds its siniport in this 
surreptitious duat. 

Thus the grimy scavenger and ‘hill- women’ 
perform a valuable part in the w'orld. By their 
aid we return to the exhausted fields the riches 
the towns have drawn fiom them; and they 
arrest from speedy destruction a score of valu- 
able products, and set them once more iu circula- 
tion m the busy world. 


THE HAUNTED JUNGLE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. 

CHAP. IL — INVI.SIBLB. 

When the pfisdri came to his senses, he found 
himself lying in the jungle. It wais early morn- 
ing ; but there was sufficient light for him to 
distinguish the surrounding objects. He sat up 
and looked about him. At first, he could not 
realise where he w'as ; but when recollection 
of his night’s adventure flashed across his mind, 
he became instantly wide awoke. He looked 
curiously and anxiously round. There was not 
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the least si^n of any village or habitation of 
aiiy sort— only dense, pathless jungle all round ! 

; Eor some time he sat trying to recall the inci- 
dents of the past night. It seemed to him like a 
wild dream. He shuddered when he thought of 
it, and rising hastily, he prepared to leave the 
uncanny spot. But he could' see no path or 
track of any kind. At length, noting the position 
of the sun, he decided that Pandiyan must be 
in a certain direction, and at once began to 
make his way through the jungle towards it 
It was laborious and slow work forcing his 
way through the dense undergrowth ; but in 
about half an hour l«j struck a path w’hich he 
recognised as leading from a neighl)Ouring village 
to Pandiy/in. He had not gone far along this 
path w’hen he mot a man driving a number 
of pack-bullocks. To his sur])ri.se, the loading 
bullock came straight towards him, as if it did 
not sec him ; and the path being narrow, he had 
to step aside into the jungle to avoid it 

‘Hallo, brother!’ lie said to the man dn\ing 
the bullocks, ‘where arc you" going, .and what 
have you got in the packs 1 ’ 

The man took no notice and made no answ'er, 
but merely shoutid to his bullocks and passed 
on. The piisari was inclined to be angry at 
the man’s supposed rudeness ; but thinking that 
perhaps lie was deaf and had not seen him, he 
V ent on his way without remark. 

Presently he met a man from a ncighhouiing 
village whom he knew well, coming along the 
path to-wards him. ‘ Salaam, Arumiikam ! ’ he 
said as they neared each other ; ‘ 3 ou ai’e about 
early this morning.’ 

To his great astonishment, the man came 
striding along as if he neithiT saw nor heard 
him ; and the piisdri had to jump hastily aside, 
lest he sliould be thrown clown. For a few 
moments he stared after his retreating friend, 
amazed at his extraordinary conduct ; then ho 
hurst into a passion, and shouting after him 
loudly, cursed nim and his manners. But the 
man went ouietly on without replying, or even 
turning his head. 

Very much surprised at wdiat had happened, 
and in an angry, di'^turbed frame of mind, the 
pusdri resumed his journey. Soon he came to 
the river. As he w'cnt dowm the steep descent 
to the w’ater, he was horror-struck to see a huge 
wild elephant appear from behind the bushes 
overhanging the river, a few yards off, and come 
towards liim. There was no way of escape. The 
banks of the river rose perpendicularly on either 
side of him, and there was no time for him to 
scramble back by the way he had come. On 
^me the elephant, dripping with water from 
its morning bath in the river, and lazily swinging 
its tpnk and flapping its ears. The piisdri stood 
petrified with terror in full view of the animal, 
unable to move hand or foot. The elephant 
advanced till it stood directly over him. But 
instead of throwing him down and crushing him 
to death, as the piisdri momentarily expected, 
it leisurely broke off a branch from a bush on 
the bank above him and slowly munched it. He 
could feel its hot breath as he crouched against 
the bank under its huge head. Suddenly it 
turned ^ away, lutened lor a moment to some 
soimd in the distance, and then walked slowly 
off down the river. With a feeling of intense 


relief, he watched it out of sight I'l was evi- 
dent the elephant liad neither seen nor smelt 
him ; but for what I'eason he could not ima- 
gine. 

Picking up his stick, which he had dropped 
in his fright, the piisdri went down to the water 
to wade through to the other side ; and then 
he discovered the reason of the strange beh&vioiir 
of the two men he had met, and why the ele- 
phant had not molested him. As he entered the 
pool, he happened to glance down, and instantly 
saw, to his intense horror, that his form was 
not reflected in it ’ It was .some momenta before 
he rcali.sed what had happeilVd. He was invis- 
ible ! The water he had drunk at the pisilsi 
village was a magic draught, and its effect had 
been to make him invisible. Long and earnestly 
did he gaze dowm into the water; but in \aiu ; 
only the lellei tion of the blue sky and over- 
hanging tYees appeared on the bnglit face of 
the pool. At length, in an agony (d .ilarrn and 
dLstres*!, he waded through the Water, without, 
liowevei, causing the faintest ripple on its sur- 
face, and hurried off to the village, in the hope 
of finding that his dreadful .suspicion was nut 
true. Close fo the village he met a hoy, the 
son of a neighbour, driving .some cattle to the 
tank pasture ; the urchin pussctl him M’ithout 
a word and without looking at him. The luisdii 
groaned aloud and pa-^sed on. Soon he reucihed 
the village, and passed through, glancing about 
him with terrified anxiety, in the hope that 
some one vould rec(»gmse him. But though 
.‘5e\eral of the villagers were .standing about, not 
one ot them took the smallest notice of him. 
He w’eiit straight to his own house. Just as he 
ri'ached the gate, his daughter came out cairyiiig 
a water- j>ot on h«>r hip ; she wa.s gcang to the 
well for water. The pilsilri stood belore her in an 
agony of fear and expectation. To lus unutter- 
able horror, she walki'd past him without the 
slightest sign of recognition ! 

‘Vallee, my child’’ he cried, stretching out 
his hands beseechingly, ‘do you not sec me?’ 
But the girl walked on unconcernedly'. 

Just then a w'oriian came out of a hut near 
by liound on the same errand us herself. ‘ Well, 
child,’ she exclaimed, addrcs.sing Vallee, ‘w'hat 
did the miidliya say to your father ? ' 

‘I don’t know,’ ‘•lie reidied ; ‘he ha.s not come 
back yet’ “ 

This answer completely dispelled the hope 
that the pus.lri had clung to— that his daughter 
might yet recognise him. He knew now what 
a mighty .spell was on him, and that he w’as 
invisible to mortal eyes, and hud no substance 
or voice. Wringing his hands and wailing aloud, 
but inaudibly to all human ’ears, he lollowea 
the two women to the well, and listened with 
agony and despair in his heart to their chatter 
and laughter. Several times he shouted, as he 
thought loudly, to his daughter, in the hop'b of 
making her hear, and also attempted to seize her 
by the arm ; but she neither heard his voice nor 
felt his touch. Before entering the house again, 
on her return from the well, Vallee looked for 
some moments in the direction of the path to 
Miinkiilam, in the hope or expectation, appa- 
rently, of seeing herd'ather ajipear, little think- 
ing how near he was to her. The piisdri 
entered the hut with her and sat down ,in his 
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accustomed corner, over vvhplmed by his terrible by what they said, that one and all of the 
misfortune. party had long foreseen what his evil passions 

Suddenly there was a noise in the village would bring him to. Every man of them believed 
outside. Some one, in loud excited tones, was him to be guilty of the murder, and there 
relating something which seemed to be of was not one to express any doubt or to say 
startling import, irom, the loud ejaculations of a good word for him. 

surprise that followed. Listening intently, the In such pleasant converse the party arrived 

E iisXri heard a man say : ‘Yes, the mddliya has at Munkulaiii, and went to the headman’s house. 

een murdered, and his money-box broken open It was crowded inside and out by an excited, 
and rifled ! * curious throng. The pdsdri made his way 

Vallee, too, had evidently caught the ■v\ords, into the hut. On a bed, in the middle of it, 
for, starting up, she rushed out, and Wixs followe<l lay the body of the mudliya. A wound in the 
by her father. A number of villagers were throat, exposed to view, showed liow he had 
standing under a* tree listening to a man whom come by his death, atyl indications were not 
the pdsari recognised as an inhabiknit of wanting that he had struggled hard for life, 
iddnkdlam. He was talking rapidly and witli A number of women, relatives of the deceased, 
niuah gesticulation. On calflnug sight of Vallee, w’ere shrieking in chorus the death-wail over 
j he^ stopped short, and with a glance round, the corpse. In a corner of the hut sat a young 
, asked loudly and ubrujdly : ‘Where is your man, a minor headman from a neighbouring 
father, child 'i* * village, busily engaged in inquiring into all the 

‘I don’t know,’ replied the girl, noting with circumstances of the murder. He was occupied 
surprise the meaning looks which the villagers in making •a list, from the statements of the 
eadiangod. ‘He went last night to Maiikulam luuidcred mau’!* relatives, of the missing artiides j 
Jo see tlie iiKidliya, and has not yet come of jewellery. The strong-box from which they 
home.’ had been stolen stood, with its lid broken, before 

‘The mudliya has been murdered,’ .‘^aid the him. Lying on the floor 'beside him w£is a 

man giavely; ‘and the pi'isdri’s knife has been knife, wdiich the piisdri immediately recognised 

h mud, and it i-^ covered with blood !’ as his own, though how it got there and came 

Vallee instantly understooil what the man to he covered w’ltii blood, was more than ho 
i'ii])lied. Witli widely opencil eyes and parted could guess. As he listened to the questions 
lips, slie .stood tr.iri&fixe<l to the spot. She hiiew of the headman and heard the remarks ot the by- 
loo well her father’s uncontrollaule temper, not standers, the pdsdri began to feel a kind of grim 
to feel him capable of any deed, how’ever atre- sati-sfaction in the fact of his being imisible, 
(ions, wdicn his passions were rou.sed. Yet .she so black ."(v-'incd the case against him. He could 
loved him fondly and sincerely, and wlicu she not but feel that the evicienco produced more 
realised the awiiil nature of ' the (rime with than jn.'^tificd them all in believing him to he 
which h(' WMS eliargeil, .she tliiow hensidf on the the murderer. 

■"ound .iiid .il-.Tudf/iii 1 hersell to grief and de.spair, A.s he moved invisibly about the hut, he 
I 'fu'ing, tin u'lulort ulferal lier hy the wonwii suddenly caught .sight of his enemy lyan Elihan 
slandiiig louiid. entering the door. iyan was accompanied by 

The villagers, moanwhilo, plied the bring«‘r his younger brother Valan, Vallce’s lover, a tall, 
of the new’s with ju<#(tioiis. He related how w'ell-made young man, with handsome, pleasant 
the mi'ulliya’H little gr.indson had been present features. The tw’o iiion were very uiiliKc each 
.at a bturmy inteivicw het'vecn his grandfather other in every way — in features, expression, and , 
and the pusiiri, at which the latter had uttered manner, and no stranger would have thought 
many threats ; how, after the piis.lri had left them to be brothers. On catching sight of 
the house, he had returned when the mudliya Iyan, the jiiibiiri moved close to him and 
w'as alone, and had murdered him, and then watched him keenly. He had a nervous down- 
robbed him of all his money and jewels. Tim tvvst air, very diflercnt from his usual hard, bold 
was ^proved by the finding of hi.s knife covered expression. He looked furtively and quickly 
w ith blood, uud hy his disappearance, he having round,' and the pus.lri noticed a peculiar expres- 
cloarly flcd^ to escape the penalty of hia crime, sion p.a.ss over his face as he glanced at the corpse 
'rhe pfislri’s r.agc on hcaimg liiuisolf charg(*d and then hurriedly averted his eyes. A thought, a 
with such a dreadful deed was exce.ssivc. Loil- susiiicion suddenly rushed into the pirsdri’a mind, 
ing over wntli wrath, he turned about in the There .^tood the murderer ! It w^as Iyan Eliivan 
crowd, addressing one and then another with who had taken the nii'ulliya’s life ; and he had 
iiidigiiant deni^^ls and protests. Eut though Ik* used his enemy's knife, of wdiich he had in 
shouted and raved and go.sticulat( d, no one .suv some way got po.sac&sion, in order cast the 
or heard him ; and at length, seeing how fruit- suspicion on him. As the thought struck him, 
less his efforts to make himself heard were, he the pusari stepped fiercely forward to seize and 
quieted dowm and w aited to see what would denounce him ; then he recollected his strange 
be done next. position, and with a strong effort, restrained 

Presently, a party of villagers, full of plea.sant himself. For some moments ho stood glaring 
excitement and curiosity, started off for mnkii- malevolently hut invisibly at his enemy, 
lam^ the scene of the murder, and the pusiiri ‘This is an awdul tiling, Iyan,’ remarked a 
decided to go with them. As they went along, man standing by. 

he listened with g?ini, bitter uiau.sement to the ‘Ay,’ he responded in a gruff, harsh voice. *1 
remarks his fellow-villagers made about him. felt sure that mad fool Biiman Ummiyan would 
His unneighhourly haBrcd of Iyan Eldvan, his do this, I mot him yesterday on his way here, 
violent temper and quarrelsome nature, were the and heard him 8W*ear he would have tiie mudliya’s 
subject general condemnation. It appeared, life.’ 
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On hearing this lie, the piisdrfs rage boiled 
over, but he could do nothing but utter inaudible 
curses and threats. He soon tired, however, of 
his useless ravings, and calmed down once more, 
lyan did not remain long in the house; he 
went to the lieadnaan, who took down his state- 
ment, to which he swore, adding many cunning 
and malicious embellishments, which made the 
ho seem very like truth. As ho left the Imt 
accompaniijd by his brother, the pusdii followed 
them. The brothers separated in the village, 
and I}an started for Paudiyan with his unseen 
enemy behind him. The pusari could not rid 
himself of the feeling that he was still visible, 
and 80 followed at some distance. lyan walked 
last, glancing over his shoulder from time to 
time and muttering as he went. 

The piisuri followed lus enemy about all da}-, 
lyan did but little work of any kind, but sat 
moody and restless in his hut all the alternoon, 
only going occasionally to the door atnl glancing 
anxiously around. lie was alone fn the hut, 
as he was a widower and had no children, while 
Valan, who lived witli him, was absent at 
Mankiilani. Late in the afternoon ho began to 
make preparation^ fo/ looking the evening meal, 
but in a very preoeoupied, desultory manner. 
When it grew du^k, lu ^li.llIen]y stopped, w’ent 
to the door, and looked out to sec it he was 
being watched ; and seeing ho was not, slipped 
out, through the fence, into tin; jungle at the 
back of his hut. The pusviii ioiluwi-d him. lyan 
pushed his way through the dense undergrowth 
ibr some distance till ho came to a Ivige hollow 
tree that had been blasted by lightning ; liere 
he stopped for a few minutes in a listening 
attitude. Hearing nothing to alarm him, he fell 
on his kne^s and thrust his arm into a hole 
under the roots and drew out somelhing tied 
up in a cloth. Tlie pils.iri saw hi.-! enemy open 
the bundle, and then his suspicion that he was 
the murderer of the headman was fully con- 
firmed, for it was full ot jewellery and rupees. 
For some minutes lyan remained gloating over 
his ill-gotten wealth, counting the money and 
fingering the jewels. Once he started, and a 
look of teiror passed over his face. lie had 
heard a rustle overhead ; but it was only caused 
by a small monkey in the tree above, which 
was watching his movements with intense curi- 
osity. At length lyan tied up his booty and 
replaced it in the hollow tree, and then sneaked 
back to his hut, unseen by any one but hi.s 
invisible enemy. Soon afterwards, his brother 
Valan returned home, and the two men c<iOked 
and ate their evening meal almost ir silence. 
After watching tliem for some time, the piisuri 
went off to his own house. 

He found Vallee lying moaning in a comer, 
utterly prostrated by the heavy blow that had 
tiillen on her. A kind-hearted woman of the 
village had brought her some food, as she had 
Tint cooked anything for herself; but the weeping 
giii refused to eat, and lay moaning and sobbing 
as if her heart was breaking. The piisdii longed 
to be able to speak to her and assure her of liis 
innocence ; but made no attempt to do so, know- 
ing how useless it would be. At length the 
wouian went away, and the piisiiri sat for a long 
time watching with an. aching heart his sorrow- 
ing, unhappy daughter. At last* exhausted by 


her weeping and grief, Vallee fell asleep Seeing 
this, he rose, and went out into the village. It 
was now quite dark, and nearly every one had 
retired to rest. lie wandered aimlessly about 
till he found himself befoin tlie little temple on 
the dam of the tank. All was dark within save 
where a faint light shone through a hole in the 
roof on to the hideous little idol. He enfered 
the temple and stood before the shrine. Long 
and eame.*?tly did he pray to the god to deliver 
him from the spell that had been cast on him, 
and many were the promises and vows he made 
should his prayer be granted. Then he began 
to dance before tlie idol, chautiiffr sacred manthras 
or hymns. All uirl.t ]■ u ; d: 1 I he ^nisiri remain 
in the temple, . s. . iiu-, i*'!. piija, sometimes 
praying, and at othe- times danriug wildly ))aforo 
the fehrine. Lnt tiic little htoiic ginl stood bl^jck 
and silent in its niidio, and no answer came 
the pinsdn’s f».i.- 3 -,ionaLe pra} ers. 


A NIGIIT-KAID OX DONEGAL 
SMUGGLERS. 

On a wild, stormy evening, some years ago, tho 
Avriter wuis returning to Ballyrouglian, a luiser- 
.able little toAvn on the bleak coast of Donegal. 
It had rained heavily all day, but having cleared 
up a little, I drew rein as I approached Llic town. 
On such an evening the scene was far from 
inspiriting. The road lollow'cd the windings of 
the seashore, here bounded by huge rocks, over 
which tho waves Avere dashing luriounly, like 
demons storming a fort. About five miles from 
the mainland lay the little island of InnismuiTy, 
almost shrouded in mist, and only discernible 
by the ring of Avhite foam aaIucIi marked its 
coast. Be} Olid, stretched the Atlantic, raging 
with all the force and pa-^Mon of a November 
storm. I had barely tiniu to take in this scene, 
Avhen I was accosted by a man, avJio seemed to 
rise out of the road at my side. 

‘It’s a seA'are day, ycr honuttr,’ said he, politely 
touching his hat. ‘God be good to them that ’a 
at sea on an e\ filing like that.’ 

‘It is very stormy, indeed; but I tbink tho 
worst of it is noAv oA^er.’ 

‘God Bind it, thin, for it’s hard times fdr the 
fishermen; though it’s mighty good Jor the 
stillin’.’ 

‘Good for the stilling!’ I said. ‘What do 
you mean ? ’ 

‘ Why, I mane there ’s little fear of “ the boys ” 
being interrupted in weather like that.’ 

‘ Interrupted ut Avhat 1 ’ 

‘ Why, at the stillin’, av coorse ; and by the 
same token, yonder they 're at it ; ’ and he pointed 
to the little island already referred to, now par- 
tially disrobed of its mist 

‘Do you mean to say that there is illicit dis- 
tillation noAV going on at that island ? ’ 

‘Fail and you’ve just gqpssed it; and sure 
it comes mighty handy, by rayson that the fair 
is on Monday.’ • 

I need not weaiy the reader with all that 
passed between me and my chance yimpanion, 
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whom I recognised as Mickey Mehaffey, a hanger- 
on about one of the hotels in the town. From 
Mickey I learned that the^ inhabitants of Innis- 
murry consisted of about a score of families, 
who obtained a living by fishing and illicit dis- 
tillation, and I grieve to say, cliiefly by the 
latter. There were no police on the island, and 
as in stormy weather it was wholly unapproach- 
able from the mainland, they could carry on 
their nefarious buhinesa without fear of ‘dis- 
turbance.’ At other times their scouts could 
give at least half-^n-hour’a warning of approach- 
ing danger, and this was suflicient to enable 
them to ficcrctc their contraband goods before 
the ‘inimy’ arrived. And when hard pressed, 
the Atlantic always formed a safe and cajjacioug 
stoi^house. They had also their agents and con- 
fe.lcrates on the mainland, who agisted them 
to land and di.-pose of the jioteen ]irior to fairs, 
wakes, and mariiages, these being the favourite 
channels of ‘home coiisuniiition.’ 

I’ut to return to Mmkey, He still kept a 
wistful eye on the island, particularly on one 
little curl of blue smoke that he assured me 
arose from the identical cabin where the stills j 
were at that moment being ‘ fired.’ 

‘They'll be surv; to hind it on Sunday night,’ 
said he, ‘as Monday is tlie fair. Th<‘ new gauger 
is veiy sevare, 1 ’m towld, and means to make 
a raid i-n them.’ 

‘’Who told you that'!' 1 asked. 

‘Oh, the (hvil a one ; sure, I’ve been dhrannn;; 
it, or Bonu tiling.’ 

‘Well, Mkkey,’ said T, ‘since you’ve been 
so very free with your infor»’iatiou, I don’t mind 
telling you that I am the “new gauger” m^. I, 
and cei-taiuly moan to put a stop to thk 
buiuggling, it possible.’ • 

‘ Oh, the saints protect us ! ’ piously ejaculated 
Mickey. ‘ Bad luek to the tonguo of me ! I ’ve 
been an informer all uuknownst to meself; but 
your honour won’t betray me 'i ’ 

‘Never tear. I know already most of what 
you told me.’ 

‘Arrah! did you, now’ AVell, and if you 
want *any more information about them same 
smugglers, sure Mickey Mehaffey ’s the boy that 
can find it out for ye.’ 

I was ceriaiuly rather amused at Mickcy’b 
sudden change of piiuciple.s ; and telling him 
to caU on me next day, if he had further infor- 
mation to gi\"e,*l put spurs to my horse and 
trotted in to town. 

1 had only been recently appointed to Bally- 
r^uglmn, with special instructions to do my 
utmost to sujipress smuggling, which was at 
that time very prevalent in the district. And 
from all the information 1 could gather, I came 
to the conclusion that the most effectual way 
of doing this was to intercept the landing of the 
goods from the islanfl. The supply, I reasoned, 
would soon cease, if I succeeded in cutting off 
the demand. • 

Mickey kept his promise about giving me 
further infijrmation. I had just throivn myself 


on the lounge next evening after dinner, when 
a fiery altercation broke in upon my rest It 
was my landlady and Mickey on the stairs. 
‘ Ye can’t disturb him now, I ’m telling ye ; 
lie ’s only aftber his dinner.’ 

‘But 1 want to sec him jiarticular,’ persisted 
Mickey, endeavouring to pass her on the 
stairs. 

‘And it’d want ye’ll meet with, thin; ye can 
watch for him as he goes out in the mornin’.* 

‘It’d a matthcr ot life and death, I’m tellin’ 
yc ; and tin* mornin’ ivouldn’t do at all, at all.’ 

‘AVell, and what if it w a matthcr ot life and 
death 1 Sure, lie isn’t the;,iii)rthov.’ 

I now thought proper to interfere. ‘If that 
IS Mickey Mehaffey,’ I said, ‘jou may allow 
hail to come up, Mrs MTvetchu}).’ 

‘Very well, sor. — Bad luck to the dirthy 
boots o’ ye’’ This last to JMickeyin an uiulor- 
fcone. 

‘AV'cll, jMiekey, shut the door, and let me hear 
what you hafe got to say.’ 

‘I've learned, it all, sor. Hugh’s Shan gave 
me all the news this nioriim' afther chajiel. 
He’d wan of the smugglers, y,e know, from the 
island.’ ^ ^ ' 

‘ What “news” did he give you 1 ’ 

‘AVhy, about the landing ot the poteen for 
the fair. lt’.s just as 1 iowbl yc. ’Tliey’re to 
land il to-night about tweUe o’clock, a.s the 
muon will 1)0 «lark by that time.’ 

‘ A\’h<-re do they usually land it ? ’ I asked. 

‘AVell, sor, there are only two places where 
a boat can# ]mt in with safety : wan of these, 
‘•the Smuuglerb* Pier,” is just between the high 
rocks formnst Ba"v’..r.'.:b ; and the other is 

about a i[uartei oI a mue lartlier along the 
bborc. It’d not so safe in the daik aa the Smug- 
glcis’ Pier, and hO they never land at it.* 

AlUr arranging with Mickey to meet me that 
inglit at a cerLain x^oiiit, 1 dismissed him, and 
pi'oceedcd to iiialuic my ])lan for trapping the 
siiuigglord. It was thid. I arranged with the 
coastguard ofheer to meet me at the Smugglers' 
Pier aljoxii eleven o’lloelc. He was to bring two 
boats and three boatmen witli him, and row up 
■-ilcntly Irom the station to the place appointed. 
Three constables of the ‘Iloyal Irish’ Weii' also 
detailed to mcit me at the same time and idacc. 
All (key, as previously stated, was to go with 
myself and act a.s guide. The rendezxous was 
about a mile from the town, so 1 stalled off 
about half-past ten on my secret expedition. 
Fortunately, Ballyroughan retires early to rest, 
so not a, soul was to be seen as I i)assed through 
the town. A subdued cough' at the outskmts 
told me that Mickey was fame to his apiioint- 
ment 

AAi'^e walked in silence to the place, and found 
the ‘palcrs,’ as Mickey called them, waiting. 
The coastguard officer and his men had not yet 
arriveil. They came, however, shortly afterwards, 
and I then gave my final in ‘-tractions. One 
boat, manned by the coa.stguard officer, a boatman, 
and one of the constables, was to row about 
four hundred yards out, and lie on its oars, 
out of the track of the smugglers, but ready to 
intercept them on their return to the island, if 
they escaped us. A shot from my revolver was 
the signal for them to be on the alert Tlie 
other boat, 1 directed to be kept out of sight 
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between the rocks, but ready fur action at a 
moment’s notica These arrangements completed, 
every one waited quietly at his post to watch 
the turn of events. It was now midnight ; and 
though the moon had been down almost half 
an liour, there was no sign of the smugglers, 
(^uld it be that Mickey was playing us folse? 
This thought had just occurred to me, when 
uiy ear caught the sound of distant oars. 

‘Did you hear anything, sir?’ one of the 
constables whispered. 

‘ Hush ! Listen,’ I said. 

Yea; there was no mistake. Nearer and clearer 
came the plash of the oars and the creaking 
of the rowlocks ; and in a few minutes after- 
wards, the boat grated on the gravel within a j 
few yards of where we lay concealed. I saw 
through the darkness tliat there were only two 
men m the boat, with a boy to steer. The 
former proceeded at once to land the goods 
They brought a keg ashore ; but before I could 
ive the order for capture, a ludicZ'ous incident 
etrayed us. Mickey, I noticed, had been nodding 
with sleep for some time, and at the most critical 
moment began to snore so loudly, that the men 
at once dropped the keg and made a rush for 
the boat 

‘ Arrest them ! ’ I shouted, and one of the 
policemen succeeded in catching hold of an oar 
just as the boat was being pushed oIT ; but the 
smuggler was equal to the occasion. He drew 
the oar towards the boat, then pushed it rapidly 
back again, and next moment the unfortunate 
constable was left sprawling in the water. ‘ Man 
the boat!’ I shouted, as 1 observed they were 
about to escape us. ‘You,’ T said to the jiolicc- 
man who got the ducking, ‘ will remain on shore 
to guard' the seizure, and Mickey may kec’p 
you company, — All ready 'i ’ I asked, stepping into 
the boat, and ut the same time discharging my 
revolver, as a signal to the coastguard officer in 
the other boat 

‘ All right, sir.’ 

‘ Then pull off ; ’ and away we went in the 
wake of the smugglers. The chase was an 
exciting one. They had got about twenty yards 
ahead ; but our boat was the su ifter, and we 
soon came up with them. ‘ Now we have them,’ 

I exclaimed, as our other boat came into view, 
intercepting their course to the island. They 
were not) however, to be caught so easily. 
Making a rapid double to the left, uur boat was 
shot far ahead of them before we could turn. 

I now saw that the advantage did not all lie 
on our side ; for although we had greater speed 
and greater numbers, on the otlier hand, the 
smug^ers’ boat was so formed as to twist and 
turn about with the greatest rapidity, rendering 
it very difficult for us to come into close quarters 
with them. Again we came up with them, and 
again they made a double towards the mainland, 
leaving us still at a distance. 

X now adopted a different mode of operations. 
Both our boats were between the smugglers and 
lunismurry, and I directed them to separate 
about twenty yards, and row close behind the 
enemy, keeping the latter always in front and 
between the two boats. This plan was perfectly 
successful. The smugglers were now compelled 
to ‘move on’ before us towards the mainland, 
any attempt to turn aside being prevented by 
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either boat Their only escape now \fa» land- 
ward, and they made a spurt to reach the shore 
before us, heading directly for the Smugglers’ 
Pier; but their boat had scarcely touched the 
gravel, when our men, jumping into the water, 
surrounded it, and took the occupants in charge 
ere they had time to land. 

I now directed my attention to matters on 
shore. Mickey was still there, but the constable 
was nowhere to be seen. A feeble groan from ( 
behind the rocks led Mickey to explain. > 

‘It’s the paler, yer honour,’ said he. ‘He 
tuk mighty bad after you left’ ' 

‘ Has he been to the keg ? ’ I ^skeJ. j 

* F.iix, and he has, thm ; and it didn’t agree ! 
with him.' i 

It. evidently dnl not. The ground beside ^liim 
bore witucbs to tl)e fact. ' i 

‘ Confound the .stuff ! * growled one of *the ' 
iMutmen, \?'ho liad taken the opjjortunity to } 
follow the p.iler’s example and have a pi'll at j 
the keg He was expccturatiiig at a, iurious 
rate and making horrible grimaces. ' 

‘Is it poison?’ feebly groaned the police- j 
man. 

‘Poison? Confound it!’ said the boatman, 

‘ it ’s water, and as salt as bla/e-s.’ 

It was indeed water, fresh drawn from tlu‘ 
Atlantic. The constable, it seems, feeling cold j 
alter his immersion, broached the k(‘g in our 
absence, and bad taken a good pull .it it before 
he disiovered that it wasn’t tiie ‘rale liinis- 
lioweii.’ It produced such a nausea and sickne.ss 
of stomach, that the poor fellow thought he was 
poisoned, and became frigbtened into tlie ludi- 
crous state of (listre.‘*s in which w'e fmuKl him. ! 

I now e.\.amined the contents of another keg 
ill the boat. Salt -water uUo. Meanwhile, our 
three prisoners, who understood not a word of 
Knglisfi, stood composedly looking on, and si'emed 
quite satisfied with their po.sition. Our own 
position was certainly a uov'ol oiu>. There we 
stood, eight men in Her kfajesty’s .ser\ice, with 
three prisoners in charge, and lor wdiat? For 
having two kegs of salt water in Ihcir possession, 
W’hilst the broad Atl.nitic rolled at our feet. No 
one appeared to be able to give any explanation 
of our peculiar ‘seiyiire;’ and we were about to 
leave the place in di‘=gu.st, when the coastguard 
drew my attention to Uie sound of oars farther 
up the shore, and w-e could dimly discern .a boat 
putting off tow’ards the island. 

‘Depend upon it,’ .said ho, ‘that boat has just 
been lauding the poteen ; and this has only been 
1 a decoy, to divert our attention from the real , 
culprits.’ 

This indeed was the true explanation of the 
mystery, so I discharged my priifiiners, who coolly 
tossed the kegs into their boat and pulled off 
towimls lunismurry. 

I afterw’ards learned that Mickey, with all his 
apparent simplicity, was a shrewd confederate 
of tlie smugglers, and that it was really he wdio 
planned and set us on this ‘wildgoose chase.’ 
They expected, it seems, a raid made on them 
that night ; and Mickey was deputed, under cover 
of giving information, to lea^n me mode of attack, 
ana, if possible to thwart it. In this he was 
but too successful. And although, on many sub- 
sequent occasions, I had ainjile revenge for the 
trick played on me that night, I must confess 
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that these later and more snccesaful experiences 
appear to me but tame and commonplace, com- 
pared with my first encounter with tne Donegal 
smugglers. 


SOME FAROE LEGENDS. 

, Adapted from the Danish. 

r. THE SEAri-OIRL. 

Seals have their origin in human beings who 
of their own free-will have drowned themselves 
in tlie sea. Once | year — on Twelfth-night — they 
slip off their skins and amuse themselves like 
men and women in dancing and other pleasures, 
in the caves of the rocks and the big hollows 
of the beach. A young man in the village of 
Myjded.ihl, in Kalsoo, had heard talk of this 
conduct ol the seals, and a place in th^ neighbour- 
hood of the village w'as pointed out to him 
where they were said to assemble on Twelfth- 
night. 

Ill tlio evening of that day he stole away 
tluther and ooneealed himself. Soon he saw a 
vast multitude ot seals come swimming towards 
the idace, cast off their skins, and lie down upon 
the rocks. lie noticed that a very fair and beau- 
tiful girl came out of one of the seal-skins and 
lay down not far from where he was hidden. 
Then lie crept towards lier and took her m 
his arms. The man and the seal -girl danced 
together thrmighout the whole night ; hut when 
day bi'gan to break, every seal went in search 
ot its skin The seal girl alone was unsucceNsful 
in th" search for her skin ; but she tracked it 
by its smell to the Mygledulil-man, and ulicn 
he, in sjute of her entieaties, would not give it 
ba^k to her, she was forced to follow him to 
Mygledahl. There they lived together for many 
Years, and many children were born to them ; 
but the man h.ul to be perpetually on the vrutcli 
lest his wile should I .-0 able to lay bauds on her 
sea]-.skin, wdiich, accordingly, he ’kept locked in 
the bottom ot Ilia cbc.st, tlie key ot which was 
always about his person. 

One day, however, he was out fi.shing, when 
he remiMubcred that he had loft the key at 
home, lie called out sorrowfully to the other 
men : ‘ This day 1 shall lose my wife.’ Tlu-y j 

E ulled up their lines and rowed home quickly ; 

ut when they came to the house, his wife 
had disappeared, and only the children were 
at home. That no harm might come to them ' 
when she left them, their mother had ex- 1 
tinguished tlie fire on the hearth and put the ' 
knives out of sight In the meantime, she had : 
run down fo the beach, attired herself in her i 
seal-skin, and directed her course to the sea, ! 
where another seal, wdio had formerly been her ' 
lover, came at once to her side. This animal 
li 4 id been lying outside the village all these years 
waiting for her. 

And now, when the children of the Mygledahl- 
man used to come down to the beach, they often 
saw a seal lift its head above the water and } 
look towards the land. The seal was supposed 
to bo the mother of tfie children. ‘ 

A long time passed away, and again it chanced 
that the Mygledahl-man*was about to hunt the 
seals in a big rock-hole. The night before this 
was to happen, the Mygledahl-man dreamed that j 
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his lost wife came to him and said that if 
he went seal-hunting in that cave he must take 
care not to kill a large seal which stood in front 
of the cave, because that was her mate ; and 
the two young seals in the heart of the cave, 
because they were her two little sons ; and she 
informed him of the colour of their skins. But 
the man took no lieed of his dream, went away 
after the seals, and killc<l all he could lay hands 
upon. The spoil was divided when they got 
home, and the man received for his share the 
whole of the large male seal and the hands and 
feet of the two young seals. 

That same evening, they had cooked the 
head and paws of the large seal for supper, 
and the meat was put up in a trough, -when a 
loud crash was heard in the kitchen. The man 
returned thither and saw a frightful witch, who 
sniffed at the trougli, and cried : ‘ Here lies the 
head, w'ith the upstanding nose of a man, tlie 
hand of H%arek, and the foot of Frederick. 
Revenged they are, and revenged they shall be 
on the men of Mygledahl, some of whom shall 
peri.sh by sea, and others fall down from the 
rocks, until the number of \he slain shall be 
so great that by holding •each other’s hands 
they may gird all Kalsoe.’ When she had 
Uttered this communication, the witch vanwhed 
from the room and was seen no more. 

Many Mygledahl-mon soon altcrwanls came to 
a violent end. Some were drowned in the sea j 
by Kalsoe while fishing ; others fell from the 
rocks while catching the seafowl : so that the | 
witch’^ cursfe might be said to have taken partial ! 
effect The number of the dead, however, is I 
not yet so large that they can encircle the ' 
whole of the island haml in hand.* 

n. HOW TO become rich. 

If you w'ould be ricli, you must go out on 
Twellth-night to a cross-road where five ways 
meet, one of which leads to a church ; and you 
must take with you in your hands a gray calf- 
skin and an axe. When you reach the cross- 
road, you must sit down on the calfskin, the 
tail of wliich must be extended in the ilirection 
of the road wliich leads to the churchyard. Then ! 
you must look fivcilJy at the axe, wliich must 
he made as sharp as possible. Towards midnight, 
the goblins will come in niultitu<les and put gold 
in great heaps round you, to try and make you 
look up, and they will' chatter, grimace, and ^rin 
at you. But when at length they have failed 
in causing you to look aside, thc>y will begin to 
take hold of the tail of the calfskin and drag it 
away, w'ith you upon it. Then you will be 
fortunate if you can ’succeod in cutting off the 
tail with the axe without looking about you and 
without damaging the axe. If you succeed, the 
goblins will vanish, and all the gold will remain 
by you. Otherwise, if you look about you or 
damage the axe, it will be all up with you. 

III. THE LUCKY-STONE. 

The ‘lucky-stone* is a good thing to possess, 
because the man who has it is always fortunate 
and victorious in every struggle ; nor can any 

* Kalsoe is about ten miles long by about one mile 
and a half in width. 
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man or evil spirit harm him. Success folloAVs him 
wherever he goes j everything happens according 
to his wishes ; he is every one’s favourite. It 
is not wonderful, therefore, that men are eager 
to bargain for a stone that con work so much 
good for its owner. Unfortunately, however, 
no man knows where to find it ; only the raven 
knows this ; and now you shall hear how the 
raven may be induced to discover it It is a 
common saying that this bird mates in February, 
lays its eggs in jMarch, and hatches its young in 
April. Now, when the raven has laid its eggs, 
the man who determines to have the lucky -stone 
must climb the rock w]iorein the raven has its 
nest There he must sit still without lettiieg 
the raven see him, until the bird flies away from 
its nest. Immediately atU^rwards the man must 
hasten to the nest, lake the eggs theredrom, go 
away and boil them hard, and then lay them 
in the nest again, so that the raven wlien it 
conies back may not notice anything ami ,s. 
The bij-(l then resumes its attempt 'to hatch the 
eggs. When, however, it lias sat past the ordi- 
nary hatching-time without young ones coming 
out of the eggs, it gets impatient and tired ol 
sitting any longer. \way it flies after the lucky- 
stonc, to place tliis in the nest between the eggs, 
so that by its help the young may get out of the 
shell ; and, in readincjs lor its return, the man 
must station himself by the nest and shoot the 
bird when it reappears. Then lie may take tlie 
lucky-stone out of the raven’a bciik and go 
home with it.* 

IV. THE SKARVEN AND THE EIDEU-DUCK. 

The skarven and the eider-duck botli wished to 
%vear down, and could not determine •winch of 
them should have that privilege. Tlu-y came to a 
decision that it should belong to that one of them 
W'ho first saw the sun rise next morning and cried 
to the other : ‘The sun is up !’ Accordingly, they 
seated themselves among the rock.s side by side 
that evening. The eider-duck fell asleep imme- 
diately after sunset; but the skarven, knouing 
that he was a sound sleeper, formed the wicked 
resolution not to go to sleep that night, lest 
he should oversleep himself. Thus he became 
almost assured that he, and not the eider-duck, 
should get the down. The skarven sat full ot 
pride in his resolve to keep awake the whole 
night. This was easy enough at the outset; 
but later on in the night his head grew heavy 
and he had to fight hard with sleep ; however, 
he held out until it began to be light in the 
east ; then, elated with joy, he cried : ‘ Now 
the east becomes bluel’ But by this outcry, 
the skarven awoke the cidcr-duck, who had 
enjoyed his accustomed sleep ; while, on the 
other hand, the skarven could no longer keep 
his eyes open. When the sun really rose, the 
eider-duck was not slow to cry to the skarven : 

‘ The sun rises over the sea 1 ’ Thus tlic 
eider-duck received the down. As for tlie 

* Syssolman Muller of Tliorsliavn, Faroe, possos&es 
one of these stones. It is brown, and rather common 
to look at; but no doubt tho fact that Herr MUller i& 
reputed to be the richest man in the Isles, as ho is cer- 
tainly th^* most influential, is due to the virtue of this 
atone Herr Muller aits in tho upper house of the 
Haniah government; and this also may bo attributable 
to his Inoky-stono. 


skarven, his punishment was veiy severe. 
Because he could not keep silence, but by his 
outcry awoke the eider-duck, from that time 
forward he has been tongue-tied as well as 
without dowiL 

V. A TALE OP SANDOE. 

West of the town of Saud is a great hole deep 
in the ground, where a witch used to live. A 
man from Sand once went down into this hole 
and saw a woman standing crushing gold in a 
hand-mill, and a little child sitting by lier play- 
ing with a gold stick. The old crone "was blind. 
Alter a little reflection, tho man went softly up 
to the woman and took away tlie gold which 
she was cru'^hing. Tlorcupon she said: ‘Kdhcr 
a mouse is being crushed, or a thief i.s stealing, 
or else something is wrong witli the < u<’rn.’ 
The man left her, took the gold stick iruia 
the child, uhora he struck and made 'o cry. 
The old woman now iii'-l.inlly divined that 
something was wiong. She jumped U]> and 
groped ait(‘r tho man in the hole. But he was 
no sooner out of the cave than he ran home 
at a gallop ivitli the gold. Tin* which then 
called a neighbour clone, relah‘d her mis- 
fortune, and besought her help. The iieighhour 
forthwith ran with all ^peed alh r the man 
She jumped acio^^s ceil.uu lukei on the W'ay, 
and here her Ibotpnuta ui.iy be seen in tlie 
stone on each side of the ivater to thl-' day. 
But the man cscupc'd her until he eanie to '^a 
marshy tr.iet of land, where she succeeded in 
laying hold of his hoisi’a tad. However, lie 
whi])ped the liorso loiw.ud so that lis tad 
broke off. Nor did this stop him. On lie 
W'cnt until he came in sight of the chuidi. 
Here the wiUli could do him no harm, hut 
was obliged to tuj'ti back. To tliis day, it is 
said tliat one may liear the old blind witch 
(.rushing gold in the cave.* 

VI. Tnr MAN AND 'IIIE BUOWNIEB. 

Tlie village of Oaaaechdil, m Wuagoe, has no 
level beach, but is ahnost filteen fatlioms straight 
up trnm the sea, so that boats could not very 
w'ell be kept there. Moreover, the inhabitarxlB 
are too few to man a large bout lor sea-fishing. 
'J’hey have, tlierefoiv, their boat jointly Mvith 
tho im’'.dib'»ur-i; ; viduge of Boe, with the men 
when-'-f ill y .• oi ,..!■* m fishing. One night a 
man liv.m (I'ai-ciahl went hy appointment east 
to Akranes, where the men from Boe wanted 
to take him in the boat to row with them 
to the fishing. When he had come to Skardsua, 
he observed a boat which lay *<>y the land in 
the appointed place ; and, fearful lest he should 
delay the others, he hurried down to it. Ho 
saw that tlicrc were seven in the boat, and 
that a place was vacant by one of the thwarti^. 
He believed, therefore, that all was as it 
should be, although he could not recognise any 
of the men, because of tho darkness. Then he 
jumped briskly into the boat and sat down 
by his oar ; but, to his g^at terror, he now 
perceived that he knew none of tho men, and 
he did not fail to understand that he hod got 


• This Btory, it is obvious, is allied to the Ayrshire 
traditious on which Boras founded his Tam^ Shanter* 
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among JK'i brownie folk Still, he would not 
let them Bee that he was afraid, but sat down 
to row as canably as the others. They steered 
north of Waagoe towards Ravnemulen, a fishing- 
place to which the men of Wajigoe are accus- 
tomed to row. 

The elves now began' to put bait on their 
hooks, and to cast out; but the Gaasedahl-man 
sat still because he had only a line with him ; 
his hooks w^e in Boe. Then the leader of 
the elves ga^ him both hooks and bait, with 
which he made a cast, and immediately caught 
a big cod. 'W^hen he had pulled up the fish 
and killed it, ihe% leader took and marked it, 
and in the same wny he marked every other 
fish caught by the man. They fished until the 
boat was full, then rowed home, and touched 
the bind by Akranes, ivliero the (laascdahbman 
had .come to them. The brownies threw on 
shore to him all the fish he had caught. When 
he was going aivav, the (iaasedalil-inan remem- 
bered that he had left his knife hehind him 
in the boat, and said fo tlic brownies that 
‘file sharp tiling by his thigh' was left in the 
boat. Tlie Ijrow’uie tlicieiipon took the knifi' 
and threw' it at lum to hurt him, but it did 
not hit him. Then he s«iid : ‘ lifou ivere a doomed 
man; but you are a lucky man;' and the 
other browuii's then rowed oil, abu'.ing him 
because lie ivould not tluvnk Ukiu ior the use 
ol the boat.* 

Vir. ABOUT WITCHES. 

Tt is said that witches arc fond of visitiiu' 
]Kiople’s houses, lally when they find them 
I miity. Noitli of Niigv lines, m Borgurdahl, on 
the Island ol Myggencs, thoie i-i a little but wadl- 
IniiJt bou'^e for vheplnrds to pass the night in, 
when at certain timti in the ^ear they come here 
to lock alter the shce]», because tins part of the 
islaiKl is far away from a village. One night, at 
an unusual tune, one of, these shepherds want 
thither ; but when he W'as about to take shelter 
in the house, -he beard luucli noise and nu'kct 
within the building. He sUtioned Idniself by a 
little window, and perceived that the bouse was 
lull ol witches, who ■were holding carnival. '^I’hcy 
danced and sang ; ‘ Oolcl is the witches' home in 
the hills. It is better within the house on the 
cliff by Skiilavellir — trum, trum, trallarci — to 
dance ctose to the doors.' 

But it ivus much worse at Troldones, which is 
the most northerly village in Kuhoc. Thither 
the witclu'S used to come every Twelfth-night in 
, such multitudes that the townsfolk were at that 
time forced to flee to the nearest town, Mygledahl, 
and ctay then* w bile tins witches’ revel^ lasted ; 
hence this town •got the name of Troldenes 
(Witches’ Point). Tt happened once that an old 
woman was not able to flee witli the others to 
klygledahl on Tw'elfth-night. .She lay under a 
tabPB in the kitchen and hid herself from the 
witches. In the evening, she saw the witches 
come in and begin to shout and dance. But in 

* It is uecessaxy to explain that in talking to a 
brownie one must not call a knife, a sword, an axe, or j 
anything of the kind by its right name, but mdicate it by 
a paraphrase, ‘Tlio sharji thing,’ Ac. Nor must one say 
‘Thank you* to the brownies, <if they do one a service, 
b^use, if so, it gives them power to injure the person 
who thanks thcio. 


the height of their merriment the old woman 
under tlie table cried out: * Jesus, be mercilul 
to me!’ When tlie witches heai:d the blessed 
name of Jesus, which they hate and tremble at, 
they began to scream, and said to each other; 
‘Oydja* disturbs the dance.’ Thereupon they 
disappeared from Troldenes, and they have not 
dared since to trouble that village. When the 
peopjle came back from Mygledahl after the 
festival, they expected to find the old woman 
<lead, but she then told them of her adventure 
with the witches. 

VIII. TUB TWP SISTERS. 

Once upon a time there was a man and a 
woman. They had one daughter ; and wlicn 
the child was a year old, her mother rlicd. The 
man, poor creature, was now left alom* uith 
this little girl. No wonder, therefore, that he, 
like BO many other men in a similar plight, 
began to tiling of taking a second wife, and duly 
married again. By this second wife also he had 
a daughter. TInf two girls were nearly of the 
same age, there being not much more than two 
years’ difference between theiA They grew up 
together in the Inmse ; but k may bo imagined 
which of them th^ woman made the most of ; 
fbr, whilst she gave her own daughter every- 
thing that was nice, and let her have her way 
both in good and evil, she could not bear the 
sight of the elder child, her step-daughter, but 
struck and trounced her both early and late. 
The poor girl was made to do all the worst 
work : to elfcan the cowhouses in winter ; to 
crush every grain of corn that was eaten in the 
house ; to pick the wool, and the like. In 
summer, she had to go into the fields to milk 
the cows both morning and evening, often a 
long way up the mountains, M'itliout anything 
to eat. 

Idle step-mother was perpetually gnawed with 
envy of tlie elder of the girls because she was 
us beautiful as the finest summer apple, red and 
white like blood upon snow ; whilst the younger 
was ugly in appearance and disgusted every man. 
The wicked woman wanted, therefore, to spoil 
her step-daughter’s pretty face ; ami with this 
intention, compelled her to do all the worst 
and liardest work both at home and in the fields ; 
but in spite of it all, she grew yet more beautiful, 
while her half-sister became pale and sickly 
from sitting indoors and never stirring out to 
lend a helping hand to any one. 

The woman now resolved to make her step- 
daughter so thin by starvation that she could 
not fail to lose her beauty, and come to be as 
insignificant as her oavii daughter. She refused 
to give her any supper, s© that the poor girl 
had to "o into the fields to do the milking 
without having had anything to eat the pre- 
vious cveuing, and Avithout breakfast that dav. 
With a heavy heart and a hungry stomach, 
she noAv left liome with the milk-pail on her 
back, not knoAving how to get anything to eat 
While she went along crying, and so exhausted 
that she was ready to fall to the ground, she 
saw a hill straight before her open, and a table 
standing there decked with meat and drink. 

* Oydja is Farocso for an old Avife, oroae, or aged 
womaiu 
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She asked God to f;uide her, went in, and 
refreshed herself with the meat and drink. 
Then she thanked God for the meal, and went 
on joyfully in (juest of the cattle. The hill 
opened foi* her m the same place every mom- 
ing and evening, and by this means she kept 
so strong and healthy that her step-mothers 
scheme qtxite failed. 

The younger sister now asked how it was 
that she herself, who had good things every day 
and aU she wanted, did yet not thrive so 
well as the other, who was always working and 
got little to cat? But the elder sister would not 
at first answer her questions ; slie simply said 
that she had taken nothing from her or her 
mother. In the end, however, she told her that 
she got meat and drink in tlie hill. When the 
younger sister heard this, slic imrne<lmtely wanted 
to go into tlie fields and milk the cows, that 
she might see what took place in the hill, 
and she besought her mother^ permission to go 
the veiy next day. This the mother granted at 
once, though she wondered that her daughter 
shnuld conceive such a fiincy. Accordingly, the 
girl wont. The hill was open. She sat down, 
ate and drank of the good things, and never 
bethought herself how they came thither ; nor, 
when she had fmisheil eating, did she think ot 
asking God to he with her or of thanking Him. 
This she was not accustomed to do. Tii the 
evening, she would not eat at home, so that she 
might eat the more when she went again on to 
I the hill. But the second lime, when she was 
come thither, the hill was shut for her ; so she 
had for once to experience what it was to go 
hungry into the fields and look after the cows. 
She had to go high up the mountains and search 
a long time before she found the Animals ; and 
she returned home in the evening angry, and said 
that she would not make many such excursions. 

And 80 the elder sister had again to go in 
the old way ; but for her the hill was never 
closed. She went ivithout shoes and dressed in 
rags, like the most miserable of beggars ; and 
the worse she looked, the better pleased was tlie 
step-mother. 

One day, when the poor girl came to the hill, 
her rags were ready to fall off her, so that she 
had good cause to cry and grieve over herself. 
How great, then, was her joy when she saw 
some beautiful clothes held towards her within 
the hill, and heard a voice say that tliey were for 
her. She hastened to dress herself in these new 
clothes, and sat down in the field, the better to 
examine them. But she had no sooner seated 
herself, than a grand king’s son, ■with a largo 
suite of attendants, came riding towards her, and 
entered into conversation with the lair maid. 
The king’s son liked her so much that he fell 
in love with her immediately and asked whom 
she was. The girl replied to his declaration of 
love, that if he did not change his mind within 
a year, then he might come hack to her parents 
and ask their consent ; she Iierself would not 
say him ‘Nay.’ On this understanding they 
separated. 

When she reached home again, the girl said 
not a word about this meeting. Her fine clothes 
were tfiken from her by her half-sister, and 
ogam she had to go to the fields in her rags, as 
befoi*©. 


When the year had gone by, the k-ng’s son 
came ritling into the farmyard as a suitor. He 
shone with gold from top to too, and likewise 
the man who accompanied him. He explained 
his mission, and asked for the hand of the farm- 
people’s daughter. They consented to the match ; 
but the woman went away and locked up her 
step-daughter in the strong-room, made her. own 
daughter array herself in the clothes which thi* 
king’s son had seen on the elder the girls, 
and brought her before him. Th« prince 8 ai(l 
that he hud never seen this girl before, and had 
not come to court her. The mother replied that 
the girl was the same, but tli t she had been so 
disfigured by a severe illness as to be unrecognis- 
able. Wlien the king’s son heard this, his blood 
ruslieil to liis hem t," and he begged her to go 
apart alone with liim. The girl followed bshiml 
him ; but no sooner were they out of the house, 
than .she lel>l down and burst asunder. 

n’lien the king’s son re-entered the house Tie 
perceived tluit the woman had deceived linn, 
and he threatened to kill them all unless they 
in-stantly gave him the real girl whom he had 
come to court They could go out and sec thc’i- 
consequence of bavin" already lied tf) liim. 

The man now fotemed his elder daughter, and 
the king’s son was joyful when he saw her. lie 
gave her the choicest clothes and pjvscnts ; tlieu 
he set licr upon a fine horse ; and they rode 
away home to his kingdom. When the king 
his lather died, the prince himself became king, 
and the poor girl his qiii'cn, and they lived happy 
together all the rest of their days. 

As for the wicked sti'p-mother, she died of 
grief anti vexation. 


THE OLD VIKING. 


Why ’luidst these shadowy woods should I 
In grave-hlco lonenc's, linEtering, die 
’Tis ours to unfurl the sail, and ride 
Away as of old on the flashing tide 

IIow bleak these hcclliug crags, and ban* • 

What life]es.s gloom bioods everywhere ' 

111 this poor mousetrap of a hold, 

How can a warrior’s heart be bold ? 

The billows dark, the galley strong, 

I learned to love when life was young , 

Why then should I, with whitened Inur, 

Die like an old wolf in his lair f 

Oh, better far it were for mu- 
To risk my life on the rolling sea. 

To die as died my fathers brave. 

And sleep with them in their ocean -grave ♦ 

t 

Farewell, ye woods and crags, farewell ' 

My bark rides brave on the billowy swell , 

The tall mast swings, the sail flaps free, 

And onr home once more is the boundless sea. 

** JoHK RussEnn. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S KEYS. 

Till! time-honoured ceremony that is still 
obscrvcvl when the gates of Her Majesty’s Tower 
of Lfindon are ‘ loeked-up ’ is probably not 
unfamiliar to the public. Wh.it actually occurs, 
however, can lie wdtiie'.sed by a very limited num- 
ber of poisons who are not resident within the 
Tower ; for a night’s immurement in that cele- 
brated feudal ‘strength ’is essential in order that 
the proceedings of the ‘escort for the Keys’ inav 
be satisfacbjnly seen ;iiid heard, the verbal poition 
of the formalities being by no means the Ica-t 
important. But the pivacnt writer having fre- 
quently been called upon to uccomxiany the 
Queen’s Keys in their nightly perambulations, 
has enjoyed opportunities, not open to all, for 
viewing the curious ceremony of ‘locking-up’ 
from the best possible jntage-ground, A brief 
sketch of the somewhat unique details connected 
with it may perhaps prove interesting to the 
uninitiated reader. 

When not engaged in making their midnight 
or early-morning progresses, the (^teen’s Keys 
are deposited in the residence of the Deputv 
Constable of the fortress. Not very remarkable 
from an architectural point of view, this house 
stands almost in the shadow of the weather- 
beaten walls of the White Tow'cr— the famous 
Norman ‘keep’ that can boast of eight cen- 
turies* authentic history, and around which as 
a nucleus the various other buildings now collec- 
tively known rs Ijie ‘Tower’ have from time to 
time been erected. And the dw’elling-place of 
the Keys overlooks the spot — now inclosed by 
a railing— where so many political oflfences, real 
or "imputed, have been expiated on the block. 
The Keys, when brought forth, are invariably 
carried by a warder, who is a member of tho 
corps of Yeomen of the (luard, or Beefeaters as 
they are familiarly called. It may quite fairly 
be said that the antiquated, but picturesque, 
costume of these men (institutes one of the 
‘sights’ of the Tower; though in recent times 
the garments have been to a considerable extent j 


shorn of their medieval characteristics. Besides 
the onerous duty of carrying the Queen’s Keys, 
the Beefeaters are in other ways employed within 
the precincts of the Tower ; am^ng other things, 

I they exercise — or at least th(?y used to exercise — 
j a sort of bupcrvisfcn over the visitors who flock 
I into it on ‘open* days. Beyond its gates they 
t take part in certain stati* ceremoniaL ; and, as 
j is well known, assist in the periodical searching 
' of the xaiilts underneath the Houses of Parha- 
' ment, thus materially helping to keep alive the 
I remembrance of Guy Fawkes and the celebrated 
[ *treuf>»)n and plot’ in which he Avaa so deeply 
J implicated. That neither the supervision nor the 
' seaich is wholly unnecessary, has been sufli- 
! ciently well demonstrated by events of recent 
j occurrence. 

I By the Main Guard, wliich occupies a giiard- 
1 house distant about a stone’s throw from the 
I Constable’s quarters, the Keys are provided witli 
an armed escort on the occasions on which 
they venture into tho open air. This guard 
is ‘ mounted ’ daily by some thirty soldierc-. ; 
they are furnished by a regiment stationed in 
the adjacent barracks, which were construct d 
to replace other buildings totally destroyed by 
the great fire that made such havoc in the 
Tower nearly half a century ago. Over and 
above attending to the royal Keys, the members 
of the guard have other and perhaps equally 
responsible duties to perform, being in a general 
way answerable for the security of the fortress 
and its contents during, the twenty-four hours 
they continue ‘on guard.’ One very important 
item in their tour of duty may here be men- 
tioned — this is the protection of tlie Jewel House, 
within which are kept articles of almost fabulous 
value, including the regalia and the remarkable 
Kohinoor diamond. - So low in the ceiling is the 
entrance to this Eldorado, that soldiers of short 
stature are selected to stand as sentries therein ; 
for a tall man bearing arxns would, under the 
circumstances, be apt to excite the ridicule 
rather than the awe of the visitors who are 
conducted into the place by the Beefeaters. The 
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Main Qnarci, as its title implios, is the principal 
onej but two other distinct guards are main- 
tained in the Tower ; and it is necessary, in 
order to understand what follows, to rapidly 
glance at these. One of them mounts at the 

1 drawbridge — a structure that no longer exisfe’, 
and of which, indeed, the guard itself seems to 
be the sole memento. The party is what is 
termed a ‘corporal’s’ guard. The other, known 
as the Spur CJuard, occupies a grouj) of buildings 
which probably represent the ancient barbican of 
the stronghold. It is a ‘ sergeant’s ’ guard, and is 
intrusted with the keeping of the two outer gates, 
to which we shall have to refer lat(T on. 

“When the Main Guard enters upon it^ duties 
in the forenoon, certain men are <letailcd to act 
when required as an escort for the Keys. I'licir 
services in this respect are not, however, called 
upon till the near approach of niuluight. lint 
wnen the clock on the Wlide Tower begins lo 
chime a quarter to twelve, the word ‘Keys!’ 
uttered in a stentorian tone by' a sergeant rouses 
the soldiers, who are usually slumDering willi 
much apparent comfort on the w'ooden guard - 
bed. In a few moments they are transferred 
to the exterior of the buildipg, fully accoutred, 
and accompanied by a youUitul drummer, wdio 
bears a rather dusty lantern which he has hastily 
lit Perhaps the lantern may bo regarded mainly 
as a sort of relic of the times ivlien it may be 
supposed -to have afforded the only available 
light on the route traversed by the Keys. But 
the way is now amply illuminated by gas lamps 
of the ordinary pattern ; and the not very bril- 
liant lantern might, without very serious dis- 
advantage, be dispensed with. Having drawn up 
his Somewhat drowsy men, the sergeant has 
now to wait for the officer, if that individual in 
authority has not already appeared. The interval, 
if any, is employed by tlie soldiers in yawning, 
or in bestow'iiig a niiishing touch upon the 
ac^ustment of their acooutremcnt&, which have 
no doubt become slightly di/=placed during their 
owner’s late ‘changes of front’ oit the guard- bed. 
When present, the captain oi the guard — having 
ascertained that the escort is likewise ‘present,’ 
or complete in number — marches off the little 
party towards tlie Constable’s house. There the 
soldiers are met by the warder, suspended from 
whose hand, as he descends the steps, the Queen’s 
Keys jingle mcn-ily. 

At this juncture, the sergeant commands hi.s 
subordinates, whom he has halted for a moment, 
to ‘ present arms ; ’ and the Beefeater taki's post 
a little in advance of his protectors, who forth- 
with set off in the direction of the gates. The 
first sentry to be passed stands expectant under 
the veranda' at the entrance to the guardroom, 
where is also the whole guard not clsew'here 
engaged : it has been ‘ turned out ’ to do honour 
to the Keys, When the sentry sees the escort, 
headed by the lantern, coming very near to 
his post, he calls out : ‘ Halt ! who comes there ? ’ 
not, ‘Who goes there?’ the popular acceptation 
of a military challenge, perhaps derived from 
the words used in like contingencies by senti- 
nels of certain continental armies. The advancing 
party is brought to a stand-still by this summons ; 
and the warder, who, as a rule, is enveloped 
in the folds of an antiquated-looking cloak, 

relies, in a kind of sepulchral tone ^f voice ; 

* Keys.’ — ‘ Whoso keys ? ’ inquires the soldier, who 
is meanwhile standing with liis piece at the 
‘port’ — an attitude preparatory to assuming that 
of the ‘ charge.’ The warder answers : ‘ Queen 
Victoria’s Kevs.’ But even now' the escort is 
not permitted to jiroceed on its journey ; for 
the olidurate scntiy, coming dow'n to the charge, 
makes the demand: ‘Stand, Quci^ Victoria’s 
Keys. Advance one and give the Tonntersign.’ 
The password, being well know'ii to the warder, 
is of course given, and tlu* sentiy cries: ‘Pass, 
Queen Victoria’s Keys. All’s well.’ After the 
above dialogue has come to ^ termination, the 
Keys are conveyed past the guardhouse, being 
in their transit salutwl by the assembled guard, 
which IS then ‘ turned in,’ 

Before tlie Beefeater and the escort *havc 
marched twenty yards, further obstructious delay 
their progicss, Tlie.se tresh obstacles apjiear in 
the forms of the vigilant .sentineLs at Hie Jewel 
House and at the Traitors’ Gate ; whicii latter 
was once used for the admipsimi of ‘traitors’ 
brought dow'n the river from Westminster. In 
succession, eaidi of the soldiers challenges in 
the same way as his comrade at tlie ^lain Guard. 
And w'hen the Beefeater has satisfae.torily 
answ'ercd both men, the party moves onW'ard 
for some little distimre, and i.s a fourth time 
brought to a halt by a .sentry at tlie Byward 
Gate. This gale i.s on the inner margin of tlic 
now ilry ditch that emirolcs the Tower. It 
stands under an arch, which is surint»unted and 
flanked by turrets or fortification'-, of a long 
obsolete design. Besides the soldier alluded to, 
a Yeoman is at all houp< on duty at this point. 

He is always to be found in an apartment, 
with a quaint vaulti'd roof, close by the gate : 
the place has obviously once been the quarter 
of a regular military guard The .sentry liere 
having been satisfied as to the cliaraetcr of the 
escort, it passr - on, triy. ei’.s(*s a (ausew'ay leading 
across the moat, and rcaclu’S the Spur Guard. 
There, of course, it is stopped by a sentry 
belonging to that body ; and the Keys are 
eventually saluted by this soldier, a.s well as 
by the guard of wdiich he forms a unit. And 
now, aftiT all those impediments have been over- 
come, the Bariier Gate is at length approached, 
its custodian having been appeased in the stereo- 
typed manner. The Barrier Gate is th^ outer- 
most gate of the ’Power, and it is necessarily 
the first to be locked. 

As already noticed, the warder marches a little 
in front of the escort. When he is within some 
fifteen or twenty paces’ distance from the gate, 
he halts. Then the men composing the escort 
advance, and under the sup^ntendence of the 
sergeant, line the sides of the road, facing in- 
wards towards its middle. The Beefeater, with 
considerable solemnity of demeanour, now walks 
up between the ranks, selects the appropriate 
key, and locks the gate, which in the mean- 
time has been closed by a corporal. This opera- 
tion accomplished, and havinjj given the gate 
a sh^c, to assure himself of its being properly 
fastened, the Beefeater lesumes his position a 
few yards away, passing as before between the 
lines of soldiers. Arms arc presented to the 
Keys, both when they are proceeding to the 
gate and when they are retiring from it^ by 

Kr"” ^ 



IN ALL SHADES. 


word of command from tlio serf^eant ; for the 
ofBcer remains l>f'hind with the Main rruard. i 
The party is now rearranged in the order ' 
of inarch, and at once retraces its steps to the 
next gate to be sectired — the one at the Barbican 


bank. Having passed tlirough the as yet open 
gate, the soldiers arc again drawn up in lines, 
and it is closed and locked ; and as the key is 
withdrawn! from the lock, all present say, or are 
understood to sa)%: ‘ (3od save Queen Victoria.’ 
The Spur (Jiiard is turned out to salute; and 
the Keys and their escort retreat across the 
in'’'at to th(' Byward Gate, where precisely the 
‘iume- ceremony takes place. This completed, 
the three (hief gales of the Tower have been 
made fast for the night. ^ 

But there exists a lourth gate, which ina} he 
accurately <loscribed a& a ‘back’ entrance to the 
fortress ; it stands in tin* vicinity of the ancient 
draw'briflge, in the eastern portion of the outer 
wall of the Tower. 'I’lie gate in this somewhat 
ri'inotc' region is locked in a slightly less lornial 
^tyle, tlian the other or ‘front’ gates; and the 
jru'n of tie' (fccort soon step out smartly on 
their n turn journey to the .Main Guard. Theue* 
they are liailed by tlic vcutrv a^ at the outset, 
and to Bi'-' edio oi hr. final ‘All’s ivell,’ llu* 
Qmieu’.s K(‘\ are carcH'd into then* quarters. 

I No one, liowevor high m rank or nuthoiity, 
ran enter, or leave, the Tower after midniglit. 
But the sergeant in eomniand oi the Spui Gimtd j 

anthonsed to admit residents as far as Ins' 
guardhouse, where tliere is a w'ai ting-room tor 
the accommodation ot such lielated puivons. Tor 
this^ purjiosp ho i'- ])rovided ■with keys — quite 
distinct lioin thoye of the escort — wherew’ith to 
open, not the gates, but wickets alongside' them. 
And thus Die people admitted do not enter tin* 
’J’owcr proper ; lor it w^ll bo renieniltered that 
the ditch intervmies between tlic Biu-bican and 
the Byw'ard Gate, w'here there is no w'icket. 
The architeets, ancient or modern, who desigiK'd 
the waiting-room look jiams that it should not 
lie a very attra<di\e abode; and though it may 
compare lavourably with aiiotlier apai-wnent said 
to exist in the Tower, and called ‘Jnttle Ease,’ 
there is yet but small eneouragemeiit held forth 
to tlu? inhabitants of the fortress to remain 
abroad subsequent to the hour appointed lor 
‘ locking-up.’ 

At five o’clock in the morning, the sergeant 
again summons his men ; on this occasion, to 
0 ])en tlie gat-s of the Tower. The ceremony, 
tlioiign c.“sciiLi'ill;| similar to the midnight one, 
is perhaps a little more hurriedly performed in 
the unloi'king than it is in the locking of the 
gates ; and the offacer on guard docs not ajipear 
in .the nioniing, though we may safely assume 
that ho had to ‘turn out’ when the opening 
of the Tower was a more significant matter 
than it happily now is. But besides being 
present with his guai-d at midnight, he has 
other duties to curry out : by day, he marches 
off the ‘relief’ at inifervals of two hours; and 
p the afternoon goes round the sentries, hear- 
ing them repeat their ordSts — an almost obsolete 
oufltom, but still kept up in the Tower. Previous 
to the hour.appomtea for this ordeal, the men 


may be seen studiously reading their instructions, 
or committing them to memory as they pace 
up and down. By night, the officer goes his 
‘rounds’ accompanied by a small escort, including 
the drummer-boy and his rather opaque lantern. 
In the course of this tour, every sentinel con- 
nected wuth the garrison is visited ; and by 
the time the rounds return to the Main Guard, 
the members of that important body have usually 
been called into activity by the loud cry of 
‘Keys!’ 


IN ALL H'lIADK.S. 


Edward and JMarian spent their first Aveek in 
Trinidad ivitli the Hawthorns senior. Mrs Haw- 
thorn W’as kindness itself to Marian — a dear, 
gentle, motherly old lady, vnvy proud of her 
boy, especially of his ability to road Arabic, 
which hoenied to her a profundity of learning 
never yet dreamt of in tlio annals of humanity 
— and immensely pleased with l^r new daughter- 
in-law ; but nothing on earth tftat Marian could 
say to her would induce her to unlock the 
mystery of that glarming telegram. ‘No, no, 
my dear,’ she Avoukl say, shaking her head 
gloomily and wiping her spectacles, whenever 
Marian recurred to the subjeot, ‘you’ll find it 
all out only too soon. Gocl lorbid, my darling, 
that ever I should break it to you. I love 
you far too w<>ll for that. Marian, Marian, my 
dear daughter, you should never, never, never 
have c oine here ' ’ And then she would burst 
'••I's'c'di-Hop- iiPn tear?. And that was all that 
p< o' Im/’' « I'l I ' 1 in could CA'cr get out of 
!•» r i'( w ll.(•th(r-In-l i\\. 

All that fir.*^t. week, old Mr HaAvthoru was 
nevc'r tired ol urging upon Edward to go back 
again at once to England. ‘1 can depart in 
peace now, my boy,' he said ; ‘ I have seen you 
at liust, and known yon, and had my heart 
gladdened by your presence here. Indeed, if you 
wish it, I’d lather go back to England with 
you again, than that you should stay in this 
unsuitable Trinidad. Why bury your talents 
and your leiu-ning here, when you might be 
rising to fame and honour over in London? 
Wliat’b the use of your classical knowledge out 
in the West Indies? What’s the use of your 
Arabic? What’s the use of your law, even? 
We have nothing to try here but petty cases 
between planfi'C and servant : of what good to 
you in that will be ull your work at English 
tenures and English land laivs? You’re hiding 
your light under a bughel. You're putt'ag a 
trotting horse into a hansom cab. You’re wast- 
ing your Arabic on people who don’t even 
know the ddlcri'iice between Greek and Latin.’ 

To all which, Edward steadily replied, that 
he wouldn’t go back as long! as this mystery 
still hung unsolved over him ; and that, as he 
had practically made an agreement with the 
colonial government, it would be dishonourable 
in him to break it for nnlcnowu and unspeci- 
fied reasons. As soon as possible, he demred 
firmly, he would take up his abode in his 
own district. 

House-hunting is reduced to its very silkiest 
elements in the West Indian colonies. There 
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is one liouse in each parish or county which 
has been inhabited from time immemorial by 
one functionary for the time being. The late 
Attomey-general dies of yellow fever, or drinks 
himself to death, or gets promotion, or retires 
to England, and anotlicr Attorney-general is 
duly appointed by constituted authority in his 
vacant place. The new man succeeds naturally 
to the nouse and furniture of Lis predecessor 
— as naturally, indeed, as he succeeds to any of 
his other functions, offices, and prerogatives. 
Not that there is the least compulsion in the 
matter, only you must. As there is no other 
house vacant in the community, and as nobody 
ever thinks of building a new one — except when 
the old one tumbles down by efflux of time 
or shock of earthquake —the only thing left 
for one to do is to live in the place imine- 
morially occupied by all one’s predecessors in 
the same office. Hence it happened that at 
the beginning of their second -week in the 
island of Trinidad, Marian and Edward ITaw- 
thorii found themselves ensconced with hardly 
any trouble in tlie roomy bungalow known ns 
Mulberry Lodge, and he hereditarily attached 
to the post of Eiatrict Court Judge for the 
district of Westmoreland. 

Marian laid herself out at once for callers, 
and very soon the callers began to drop in. 
About the fourth day after they had settled into 
their new house, she was sitting in the hig, bare, 
tropical-looking ilrawing-room — a great, gaiml, 
spare barn, scantily furnished with a lew tables 
and rocking-chairs upon the oarpolless polished 
floor— so gaunt, that even Maiiau’s deft lingers 
failed to make it at first look homc-like or habit- 
able — when a light carriage drew up hastily with 
a ilash at the front-door of the low bungalow. 
The yoimg bride pulled her bows straight quickly 
at the lieavy, old-fa&hioued, gilt mirror, and 
waited anxiously to receive the expected \ isitors. 
It was her first appearance .as mistress of her 
establishment. In a minute, Thomas, the negro 
butler — every man-servant is a butler in Tiinidud, 
even if he is only a boy of twenty — ushered the 
new-comers pompously into the bare drawing- 
room. Marian took their cards and glanced at 
them hastily. Two gentlemen — the Honourable 
Colonial Secretary, aud the llonouralde Director 
of Irrigation. 

The Colonial Secretaiy sidled into a <-liair, and 
took up his parable at once with a very profuse 
and ponderous apology. ‘My wife, Mrs Haw- 
thorn, my wife, I’m sorry to say, was most 
unfortunately unable to accompany me here this 
morning. — Charmingly you ’ve laid out this room, 
really ; so very diftcrent from what it used to 
be in poor old Maemurdo’s time. — Isn’t it, (Colonel 
Daubeny? — Poor old Maemurdo dieil in the late 
yellow fever, you know, my dear madam, and 
Mr Hawthorn fills his vacancy. Exccdlent fellow, 
poor old Maemurdo — ninth judge I ’ve known 
killed off by yellow fever in tins district since 
I’ve been here. — My wife, I was saying, when 
your charming room compcdled me to digress, is 
far from well at present — a malady of the 
country : this shocking climate ; or else, I ’m 
sure she ’d have been delighted to have called 
upon you with me this morning. The loss is 
hers, the loss is hers, IMjs Hawthorn. I shall 
certainly tell her so. Immensely sorry.’ 
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Colonel Daubeny, the Honourable Director of 
Irrigation, was a far jauntier and more easy- 
spoken man. ‘And Mrs Daubeny, my dear 
madam,’ he, said with a fluent manner that Marian 
found exci'cdingly distasteful, ‘is most unfortu- 
nately just this moment down — with tootbaclie. 
Uncommon nasty thing to he down with, Jxioth- 
ache. A perfect martyr to it. She begged me to 
make her excuses. — Mr Hawthorn’ — to Edward, 
who had just come in —‘Mrs Daubeny begged 
me to make her excuses. She regrets that slie 
can’t call to-day on Mrs Hawthorn. — Beautiful 
view you have, upou my word, from your front 
pia/za ’ 

‘It’s the same view, I’ve no doubt,’ Edward 
answered severely, ‘as it used to be in the days 
of my predeees.soi 

*Eh! Wlint ' All, bless my soul’ Quite so,’ 
Colonel I'uibeny ;ms\n>re(l, dropping Ins eve- 
glass from his eye in sf)me amiizei'K nt. — ‘fl.i! 
very good that — eonfomidedly good, really, Mr 
Hawthorn.’ 

Marian was a little suvpriM‘d that Edward, 
usually so impassive, should so unmistakably 
snub the colonel at first sight ; and yet she 
felt there was something very offensivi' in the 
man’s familiar manner, tliat made the retort per- 
fectly justifiable, and even uee<*o<3nrv. 

They lingered a little \\\\\'.>', l.iIk'M'.' very ordi- 
nary tropical fainall-talk ; .ii"! tie n ih-* colontd, 
with an ugly smile, took up liis hat, and declared, 
with many unnecessary a-severations, that he 
must really bo oil tins very minute. Mis Dim- 
beny uouhl so much regnt having lost the 
precious opportunity. The Honourable (’oloiiial 
Secretary rose at the sanii> moment and added 
that lie must be going too. loir's Fit/manrice 
would never forgive herself for that distressing 
local malady whicli liad so unfortunately dcprivi'd 
her of the privilege and pleasure. — (Jood-moniing, 
good-morning. 

But as both gentlenten jumped into the dog- 
cart outside, Eduard could boar the Colonial 
Secretary, through the open door, saving to the 
colonel in a highly amused voire • ‘]{y Ceorge, 
lie gave you as much as he got every bit, 1 swear, 
Daiibeny.’ 

To whicli the colonel responded W'ith a short 
laugh : ‘ Yes, my dear felloiv ; and didn’t you 
see, by Jove, lie twigged it ? ’ ^ 

At this they botli laughed together immode- 
rately, and drove oft' at once laughing, ^el■y 
much pleased with one another. 

Before Marian and her husband hud time to 
exchange their surpriso and wonder at such odd 
behaviour on the part of two apparently well- 
bred men, another buggy clro^je up to the door, 
from whicli a third gentleman promptly de- 
scended. His card showed him to be the 
wealthy proprietor of a large and flourishing 
neighbouring sugar-estate. 

‘Called round,’ be said to Edward, with a 
slight bow towards Marian, ‘just to pay my 
respects to our new judge, whom I’m glad to 
welcome to the district of Westmoreland. A 
son of Mr Hawthorn qf^A^ualta is sure to be 
popular with most of his neighbours. — Ah — hem 
— my wife, I’m sor^ to say, Mrs Hawthorn, 
is at present Buffering“’rom — extreme exhaustion, 
due to the heat. She hopes you’ll excuse her 
not calling upon you. Otherwise, I’m sure, 
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she’d have been most doli^hted, most delighted. ap|)roaching the size of a hazel nut, for example 
—Dear me, what an exquisite prospect you have —when of good quality, are eagerly sought after, 
from your veranda!’ The neighbouring planter and have a high intrinsic value, 
stopped for -j^erhaps ten minutes in the midst The turquoise has in all likelihood been used 
of languishing conversation, and then vanished a't a gem Irom a very remote antiquity, since the 
exactl)^ as hi^ two predecessors had done before range of mountains where it is plentifully found 
him. i‘< situated at no great distance from the southern 

Marian turned to her husband in blank dismay, shore of the Caspian Sea, near to, if not within, 
‘0 Wdward, Edward,’ she cried, unable to con- the area believed by many to nave been the 
ceal her chagrin and Immilintion, ‘ what on eai-tli cradle of the human race. Dy some scholars, 
can be the meaning of it ? ’ it is thought highly probable that the turquoise 

*My darling,’ he answered, taking her hand was used lor inlaying the delicate and beautiful 
in his tenderly, ‘ 1 iiaven’t the very iaint'‘‘>t con- gold-work of ancient Greece ; and at all events, 
leption.’ ^ there is a cameo portrait ofc a classic Greek prince 

In the course of the afternoon, three more in this mineral among the specimens in the 
gentlemen called, each alone, and each of them famous collection of Marlborough gems. There 
m turn apologised profusely, m almost the very is some doubt about the name this precious stone 
self-same words, for liis wile’s absenc^e. The la‘^‘t was known by in Pliny’s time. lie mentions 
was a fat old gentleman in the Customs’ service', that the rallais, winch was probably the tur- 
who declared with elTution many times* over that quoisc, W’as found in Asia, where it occurred 
^Irs Bolitho mms really prostrated by the extra- projecting from the surface of inaccessible rocks, 
ordinary season. ‘Most unusual weather, tins, whence it ivas*obtained by means of slings; but 
Mrs Jfawt horn I’ve never known so depressing these, wore the days of fables. That it was known 
a summer in the i.sland of Trinidad since, 1 wa.s to the ancient Homans is, however, proved by 
a boy, ma’am.’ the fact that there still exist sVne, though only I 

‘So it would seem,’ Edward answered duly, a very few, of their works pf art cut in tins 
‘The whole leinale population of the island mineral. 


seems to be suffering irom an extraonhnary Want of certaintjf about the name applied to 
complication of local disorders.’ the tunuioise in cla8,sic times lcave.s us iii doubt 

‘Jiless my soul!’ the f.it old gentleman e)acu- as to wiiat mystic virtues were then attributed 
lated with a stare ‘Then you’ve louud out to it. But in the middle ages, the turquoise, 
that, have you'^ — Excuse mo, excU'>e nu*. 1 — like other gems, was believed to liave wonderful 

ilidii’t know ITm, T hardly expected that jiropertios ; indeed, it was credited with more 

you expected -- or ralliei, that 1 lawthorn e\- I supernatural virtues than most of them. The, 

pected All, (piite so — (luod-nii-rning, gooil- nearer of it had both his sight strengthened and 

morning.’ Ins spirits cheered ; he enjoyed immunity from 

Alanan flung herself in a yiassion of tears upon tlie eonseijuences of a fall by the gem itself 
the dran ing-room sofa ‘li any one else calls bieaking, in order to save his bones; and his 
this afku’noon, Thomas,’ she said, ‘ 1 ’m not at turquoise, like himself, turned pale if lie became 
home. I won’t sec — 1 can’t see them ; I ’ll endure sick. When its possessor died, it entirely lost 
it no longer. — O Kdn’nrd, darling, for God’s sake, its colour ; but recovered it again on passing into 
tell me, why on earth a®!' they treating us a.s the hands of a new owner. In some my.sterious 
if — as if I were some sort of moral leper? They way, when suspended by a string, it correctly 
won’t call upon me. Wliat can be the reason struck the hours on the inside ot a glass vessel, 
of it?’ Other precious stones have lost all the marvel- 

Edward Hawlliorii held liis head between hi.s Ions powers that belonged to them for centuries : 
hands and walked rapidly up and down the bare tbo emerald no longer relieves the fatigued eye- 
f Ira wing-room. ‘I can’t make it out,’ he cried; sight; the diamond cannot now dispel fear; 


‘ I can’t understand 
too terrible ! ’ 


THE TURQUOISE. 


iiake it out,’ be cried ; sight ; the diamond cannot now dispel fear ; 
Marian — dearc.st— it )>, the sapphire, though still cold to the touch, 
has ceased to be able to extinguish tire. In 

these pervei’bc days, the hailstorm comes down 

'ITT n T 1C wearer of an amethyst, and bright 

u ti 1 h coral attracts rather than repels robbers. But 


There are few gems more commonly seen on the turquoise still retains one of its mysterious 
► jewelry than the blue turquoise. Its beauty, properties, and flaunts it in the face of modern 
its serviceable hardness, its pleasing contrast with science. Sometimes slowly, sometimes suddenly, 
Bold, aud its aiodgrate price, explain wliy it is ‘‘ unaocountablv turns pide, becomes spotted, or 
so much esteemed. Only a few exceptionally “!>?»'(!«», f™” to wBite ; md specmiens that 
c • c ™ 1 -.1 i; / . ; behave in this capricious manner are found more 

fine specmiens of the stone mnk with the ‘rich commonly than tliose whose colour is di.stincUy 
and rare gems. In the unlikely event of Persia permanent. 

beii% at war with all tlie rest of the world, it ^ The turquoise is called in chemical language 
[ would, no doubt, become scarce and dear outside a hydrat^ phosphate of alumina. This means 
the dominion of the Sliah, since it is only in that that it consists mainly of phosphoric acid and 
country that the iniiKU-ul in a state fit for tlie alumina, along with nearly twenty per cent of 
jeweller’s purpose is ioimd. Much and widely water. It owes its colour to small quantities 
as the turquoise is used for persojial ornaments, of compounds of copper and iron. It occurs 
the supply has for some time considerably ex- blue, green, and bluish green ; hut the change 
ceeded the demand except •for fine stones of an to a pale, mottled, or white colour, which inferior 
uncommon size. But, as is the case with all turquoises undergo, generally takes place soon 
I precious stones, unubually large pieces — those alter they are i^cn from the nunc. These 
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colours are ojiaquo, or only very sliglitly trans- 
lucent, and the stone has a somewhat waxy 
lustre. It is only those of a fast ‘ sky-blue ’ colour 
that are prized for jeweby ; but at one time, a 
green turquoise was more highly valued than 
a blue one. Nowadays, however, people have 
no patience with either precious stones or pre- 
cious metals that can be easily mistaken for 
those of inferior value. Either green felspar, 
which is of the same hardness, or malachite, 
which is softer, might be mistaken for green 
turquoise, and both are more comtnon minerals. 
But there is hardly any other natural stone of 
the same, or even inferior, hardness that can be 
confounded with a blue turquoise. The mate- 
rial of some fossil teeth when coloured wuth 
phosphate of iron docs, however, resemble it. 
Still, there need be no confusion, l)ccan.se thi'. 
substance is softer. It is called odontohtc or 
occidental turquoise ; while the real stone is 
known by jewellers as the oriental turquoise. 
Odontolite is easily recognised under the micro- 
scope by the characteristic inaxkings ot dentine. 
Opaque blue glass can be made to imitate the 
turquoise ; but the former differs in lustre and 
in the nature of its .fracture. 

Turquoises are found in Tibet, China, and the 
neighbourhood of Mount Sinai ; but, as has been 
already stated, the supply for jeweller.s’ purposes 
comes almost wholly rrom the celebrated Persian 
mines. Very little was known about these till 
a remarkably interesting and exhaustive Report 
upon them was recently furnished to the British 
Foreign Office by Mr A. 1 Ionium bchindler, who 
was for a short time Director of the mines. They 
are situated in a range of mountains liounding 
on the north an open plain in the lUr-i-Maden 
district,' thirty-two miles north-west of Nisliapfir, 
in the province of Khorassam Botanists tell us 
that the brightest blue is seen on alpine flowers. 
If pure mountain air could be supposed to 
brighten the colour of a gem as well as a flower, 
there is no want of it where these tur(j[Uoi.se veins 
occur. Their position is between five and six 
thousand feet above the level of tin; sea, and a 
strong north wind blows almost continually over 
the ridges of the hills, rendering the situation 
very healthy. Wheat, barley, and mulberry 
trees grow well on the slopes at the lower of 
these heights. 

Geologically, the mountain.s are composed of 
sandstones and nummulitic limestones lying on 
clay-slates and inclosing immense beds of gypsum 
and rock-salt. But these stratified rocks are 

broken through and metamorphosed by rocks of 
igneous origin, such as greenstones and porphjiies. 
The turquoise-bearing veins occur in the metamor- 
phic strata, and the mines proper consist of shafts 
and galleries in the solid rock. There are also 
‘diggings’ in the detritus of disintegrated rock 
washed down towards the plain, and it is here 
that some of the best turquoises are found, A 
number of the mines are ancient and very exten- 1 
sive ; and although most of tliein arc now more 1 
or less in a state of neglect, Mr Schindler states ' 
that the presence of many old shafts — now filled 
up—for light and ventilation proves tliat they 
have at one time been skilfully worked, and were 
prfibably then under government control. But 
they appear to have been, for nearly two cen- 
turies, farmed by the villagers, who only think 


of a quick return for their money, an 
cut away the rock wherever they see turquoises, 
without leaving proper supports to prevent the 
falling in of the mine. Several labourers have 
at different times been buried in the galleries 
through the rubbish being badly jiropped up. 
The jierpendieular depth of one *minc is one 
hundred and sixty feet, and others arc nearly 
as deep. The miners work with picks and crow- 
bars in much the same way as that in which 
vein-mining is carried on elsewhere ; and it is 
a curious illustration of how slowly long-estab- 
litshed processes are altensd in^jllic East, that gun- 
powder should have been used in these mines 
only within the last thirty jears. But it is not 
stiaiige, as can be seen by some examjfies of rock- 
blasting at home, to learn that the results ob- 
tained by guupow'der arc, in one view, less 
satisfactory^ than those got by the pick. The 
powder does more work, but it la also more 
destructive, a.s it breaks the turquoises iuo) small 
2 )ieees. 

Here we may say a few words about how it 
farc-s with the peopli' wlio an* oeoupied with ilic 
mining, cutting, and belling of the tui’(|noibeb. 
About two hundred men work in the lamcR or 
at the diggings, and some thirl y more — elders 
of the vill.i ;e— buy the turquoLeb and wll them 
to mereh.uiU and jewellers. A certain ndditnnial 
number of hands cut and polish the stones ; 
but this woik is done elsewhert', as uell as in 
tht* di-tnct where they are found. The popula- 
tion of the villages in the neighliourliood of the 
mines is about twelve huinlred, and the inhalnt- 
ants, as in most nnmiig districts, .ire inipro\ideut 
Nearly all the men, and not a few of the uoinen, 
.are inveterate opium-f-iuokers. Agriculture is 
neglected. Turquoi&e- dealing ami its gains make 
the jieople careless of .anytliing else. As .a rule, 
the money is quickly spent ; and men nho easily 
earn a sum fully equal to hify iiouuds sterling 
per annum, have often aothing In eat. 

At the mines, the turquoj'?cs are roughly 
divided into three ehisses, of first, second, and 
third qualities. All the stoiK's of good and fabt 
colour and favourable shape belong to the first 
class. But how curiously these vary in value will 
be best understood by quoting Mr Schindler’s own 
words ; ‘ It is inijiossible to fi.\ any price, or classify 
them according to different qualitie.s. I have not 
yet seen two stones alike. A btone two-thirds 
of an inch in length, two-fifths of an inch in 
width, and about half an inch in thickness, cut 
peihlni (eonieal) bliajie, was I'alued at Meshed 
.it three hundred pounds ; another, of about tbe 
same size, shajie, and cut, was valued at only 
eighty pounds. Turquoises of the size of a pea 
are sometimes sold for eight pounds. The colour 
most jirized is the deep blue of the sky. A 
small speck of a lighter colour, which only con- 
iiois-seurs can distinguish, or an almost un- 
uppreciablc tinge of green, decreases the value 
considerably. Then there is that undefinable 
jiroperty of a good turqiioise, the ::4f, something 
like the “water” of a diamond or the lustre of 
a pearl ; a line coloured turquoise without the «dt 
is not worth much.’ lie .sfihsoquently adds : ‘ The 
above-mentioned three hundred pounds Meshed 
turquoise was boiight*from the finder by one of ’ 
the Rish-i-Safidfl (elders of the village) for three 
pounds ; the latter sold it still uncut at Meshed . 
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for tliirty-eight pounds. As soon as it A\as cut, the notice of enamellers and potters. For ceii- 
ils true value became apparent, and it was sent turies, an imitation of its (maracteristic and 
to Paris, wheic it was valued at six hundred lovely blue has been applied among other colours 
I)0und8. The second purchaser, liowever, I'cceived to the exquisitely decorated pottery of Persia, 
only three liundred and forty ]>ounds for it; the On the most expensive and perhaps also the 
difference was gained by the agente.’ Among most beautiful of all porcelain, the Sevres ware 
the fine tur<juoi‘<(;s in the possession of the of soft body made* lu the latter half of last cen- 
Shah, there is one valued at two thousand tury, the turquoise blue is often a conspicuous 
pounds. colour. Towards the end of the century, when 

The best stones of the second class ai*e worth the director.^ of the far-fainejd fahrique changed 
about ninety poipids per pound ; whilst the most the character of the cdiina to that of a hard 
inferior uiil scarcely bring a twentieth part of paste or body, it^ decoration with a turquoise 
this price. The latter are chicdly used in I’ersia colour Avas no longer possible. But modem 
for tlie decoratiJin of swords, horse- trap pings, English jiorcelain, like tjie old Sevres, is of soft 
j)ipe-lieads, and the common kinds of jewelry, pasti* ; and one of the feats on which our great 
t^mall cut turquoises of a sligblly better qiiahiy | Staffordshire potters pride themselves is the euc- 
tiian these sell at the rate of from two to three eessful production upon it, in re cut years, of a 
shiltings per thousand. Tn the tliird tdass are soft and clear turquoise blue. 

includ(‘(l fctones unsaleable in Persia, as well as — 

large flat stones, some of wlnMi are tstciuned for it a TTXTrm7<T\ 

amulets, brooches, buckles, and the like. The ^ HAUNTED JUNGLE 

prices given there will lx* more than doubled • in three (UTAPTERs, 

when the tuKi noises are sold in Europe. ^ ^ 

The turquojso being an opaque stone, it would ari:.uu. 

be nsedess to out facets upon it, as tliesc would When the day dawned, it found the pusiiri still 
not reflect light in the same way as when in the temple olfeiing prayers^ and supplications 


CHAP. III. — rHE •BREAKING OF THE KPELL. 


fashioned upon a 
or a safiphu'p. 'I I ^ 


DC way as when 
ni like a diamond 
ways oi cutting 


in the temple olfeiing prayers' and supplications 
to the god fur doll iterance fPom the spell he was 
under. As soou^a's it was suflicicntly light for 


the tuniuoise, all much in the same st>le — the , him to see his w’ay, he left the temple and went 
iiat or slightly convex form, the truncated cone, down into the village A hope had risen in his 
and the tiillow' diMp or ni cahixhon. The higher breast that Ins prayei’s may have been answered, 
the conn al anti convex burluces in the two latter, and he wa.T anxious to aBccx’tam wlu'ther he was 
the more the tunpioises are prized. None luit still in\ i.>ible. The hope w'as soon dispelled. As 
u fine dctqi-f oltuiivil .ston(‘ can be advanlagoou dy be parsed tl*e door of a hut, an old man came out 
cut into a conical shape, since one of pale cnhnir yawning and stretching his arms, and though the 
woiihl ajipcar almost white at tlie apex. Tui- iniAn stood right before him, took no notice of 
qiioises art.' cut by the liaut! <ni wheti^ made of J him. Filled with desjiair, the piisari went to his 
a comjio^ltion of eUicry and gum. They ai*c own house and sat in the pondi, a prey to the 
afterwards ])ulished by liein,., rubbed on a fine- gloomiest, mo-,t misi'rablc thoughts. lie occupied 
grained saTidrttoiic, and thou on a pu>ce of soft himself m watching Vallec. Tlie overwhelming 
leatlur with turiiuoi'.e dust. grief and agitation of the preceding day had 

Of the few' mines ^ 'ijch yield good turqu'uses, passed off, leaving her ILtlcss, unhappy, and rest- 
one or two are dangerous, on account <»1 the less. She was trying to attend to her household 
loose rubbish the;'- contain. The one from which duties ; but Lcr thoughts w^ere elsewhere, for she 
the best of all arc obtained yicld.s very few. sighed frequently and her eyes filled with tears 
Some mines contain stones wliieh look well at very often. Every now and then, she w'ciit to the 
first, but soon change thiur colour and fade. Mr door and glunce<l out. On one such occasion she 
Schindler gives an instance of a recently found uttered an exclamation of surprise. On looking 
turquoise, as large a-j a walnut and of fine out, the piisdri saw several men and w'omen whom 
colour, being presented to Uis l\lajesty the Shah, ' lie recognised us some of his relatives, who lived 
■wlncli ho had for only two days, when it hccanic m a village at some dibtance, coming towards him. 
green and whitish, and therefore of no \ulm*. j On entering the house, one or tw'o ol the new- 
Througlioui. Europe, there has been a great fall j comers saluted Vallee curtly and coldly, but the 
in the price of this gem within the last lew j I’est took no notice of her. Aba.shed and pained 
years, and ii w'ould seem that this is owing to by their conduct, Vallee retired to a corner and 
the fact tluit large quantities of stones which waited to sec what they had come for. They 
ap2>''ared to he ol fine quality, but were really made themselves quite at liomc at once. It was 
ol fugitive coloisr, had been disposed of not long soon cindent they had heard of the pusi'-i’s dis- 
ago at good prices. Up to the time that they : aiipearance, and w'cre come to sec about his 
W'ero sold, their colour had been preserved by j property, being persuaded lie would never come 
keeping them damp ; but when taken out of i back. After a while, they began to examine 
tfieir moist packing, they shmdy became white. I the house and to make a sort of rough inventory 


ap2>'vU’od to be ol fine quality, but wore really made theniselvos quite at liome at once. It was 
ol fugitive coloisr, had been disposed of not long soon cindent they had heard of the pusi'-i’s dis- 
ago at good prices. Up to the time that they : aiipearance, and w'cre come to sec about his 
W'ero sold, their colour had been preserved by j property, being jicrsuaded lie would never come 
keeping them damp ; but when taken out of back. After a while, they began to examine 
tfieir moist packing, they shmdy became white, the house and to make a sort of rough inventory 
It need hardly be said that the colour of most of what it contained. 

precious stones is very })ermanent. There is, ‘What are you doing, uncle?’ asked Vallee of 
nowevei’, a variety of opal occurring in Mexico one of them, a tliin, ferrety-faced man, who W'as 
which is very beautiful when first found ; but her father’s brother. 

after a brief time Jit entirely loses its bright The man made no reply. Presently, he caught 
play of colours. Both the turquoise and the opal sight of the piisari’s strong-box in a comer of the 
are peculiar in containiiig a considerable amount hut, and turning to her, abruptly demanded the 


of water in their composition. 

The colour of a fine turquoise has not escaped 


* My father keeps it,^ she replied. * 
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‘Do not name vonr father to us said her uncle 
sharply- * We iiave cast him off ; we disown 
him ! ’ 

‘But not his property, it appears,’ retorted 
Vallee Avith spirit ‘And I tell you, Sinnan 
Ummiyan, it will not be w'ell for jou when 
xny father comes home and hears what you 
have said of him !’ 

‘ Dare you mock me, tlaughtcr of a muixlerer ! ’ 
exclaimed her uncle, us he gave her a sharp box 
on the ear. 

Vallee did not cry out or burst into tear^, 
but drawing herself up, walked hdently and 
proudly out of the house and disai)peari*d into 
the jungle. 

Great was the disgust of tlie pus/iri at the con- 
duct of his rapacious and selfisli relatnes, and las 
indignation at their treatment of las daughter. 
Muttering Avratlifully to himself tliat lie would 
make them regret it, if lie ever regained his 
liuman form, he got up and vent out alter Vallee. 
As he entered the jungle at the spot wlierc he 
had seen her disappear, he heard a voice that 
he instantly recogiii'^ed — it was that of Valan 
Eluvan. Vallee had just met her lover. 

‘What is the matter, sweet one?’ he heard 
Valan say. ‘ Are you. crying for your father ^ ’ 

‘Aiyo, aiyo!’ wailed the girj. ‘I shall never 
see him again ! ’ 

‘ Do not give way to such thoughts, little one,’ 
replied Valan. ‘lie will certainly return, lie 
has probably gone to some distant village on 
sudden and important business.’ 

‘O Valan,’ exclaimed Vallee, ‘then you don’t 
think — you do not believe that he — killed the 
lieadinau i ’ 

‘ No ; I do not, Puliya knows,’ returned her 
lover gravely. ‘’Twas some stranger, no doubt, 
that did the rascally deed. Your father will 
doubtless return soon and prove his innocence 
— Were those some of your people wlio came to 
your house just now 1 ’ he added. 

Vallee explained who they were, and told him 
of lier uncle 8 treatment of her. 

‘Never mind, child,’ he said soothingly, when 
•she had finished speaking. ‘Should anything 
liave happened to your father, and lie not return, 
I will take you to my house as my wile ; and 
we will go and live in some distant village where 
nothing is known about either of us, an<l no one 
can say malicious things of us, — What say you, 
sweet one ? ’ 

Vallee made no reply and no proWst nhen 
he tenderly embraced her. They t,ontinued to 
talk together for some minutes. When they 
separated, tlie ptisari followed Valan home, as 
lie wished to see what his enemy was doing. 
As they entered the house, the piihilu saw lyan 
hastily liide some money he had been fingering, 
in his waist-cloth. Valan, too, saw his brothers 
action ; he did not say anything, however, till 
he had deposited his jungle-knife in a corner; 
then, without looking round, he said quietly : 
‘ Elder brother, where did you get that money 1 ’ 

‘ What money ? ’ blustered lyan. 

‘ That which you have in your waist-cloth.’ 

‘ I have had a debt repaid,’ growled lyau after 
a short pause. 

‘What debt?’ persisted Valan, ‘I did not 
know any one owca you anything.’ 

lyan grunted angrily, but made no answt'r. 


‘Where were you the day before y<3sterday, 
when the miidliya was murdered?’ continued 
Valan in a stern, grave tone and looking keenly 
at his brother. — ‘And why,* he continued, when 
ho received no answer, ‘did you change your 
cloth when you came home that night, and wash 
the one you had been wearing? And wliy, too, 
did you ^ ’ 

‘Mind your own business!’ interrupted Ivan 
fiercely, as he got up and walked out. ‘You 
had better not spy on me, Valuu Eluvan, or I 
will make you repent it ' ’ 

For some minutes alter his brother had gone, 
Valan sat looking thoughtfully*’ out of the door, 
evidently turning bomethiug over in hia mind ; 
then he got up and carelully searched the hut, 
examining with gi’eat care a cloth he found in 
a corner. He appeared not to be satisfied with 
what he saw, for he shook his head, and muttered 
two or thro'i times to himself in a tone of sorrow 
and misgiving. 

The whole of that day the piisari c.iiidered 
restlessly about, spending most of llie time, how- 
ever, in and about bis own house. By noon, hia 
relatives hud quite settled down in hi^ house. 
It was clear they had no expectation of his ever 
returning, and had, therefore, constituted them- 
selves his heirs. They did not treat Vallee with 
cruelty or harshness, but simply ignored her, or 
treated her as if she was dejiendent on them. 
Early in the afternoon, the young headman whom 
the piis.in had seen at Itfankulam the previous 
day, came to the village armed with a w.ii- 
rant. lie was nocompanied by several men, who 
scarehed his house carelully, but of course found 
nothing to incriminate him. They seized, however, 
the piWiri’s gun and two or three jungle-knives 
that were in tlie. house. Vallee’s distress and 
indignation at the action of the headman and Ins 
satellites was griMxt ; but she ruhtranied herself, 
and made no i»rotest or remark of any kind. 
The pusdri learned from the conversation of 
the.«e unwelcome visitors tliat men had been 
sent to all the neighbouring villages in search 
of him. 

Night at lengtli came on. Tlie pusdri hung 
about the village till every one liad ititircd to 
re.st. Suddenly the idea oiveurred to him to go 
in search of tlie pir.il'ji village in the haunted 
lungle. He started off at once, and before long 
found himself in a jiart of the jungle vyliich 
he knew could not be very far from the scene 
of Ins dreadful night’s adventure. But though 
he wandered about all night and climbed two 
or tJiree trees, in the hope of seeing the glare 
of the magic fires, he found nothiim. Though 
he knew liimself to he invisible, and therefore 
perfectly safe, he could not overcome the sen- 
sation of fear when he heard the fierce cries 
of wild beasts in the dark, lonely forest. He 
listened anxiously to the. cixishing and trum- 
peting of a herd of elephants in the jungle 
near him, and to the grating roar of a leopartl 
seeking its prey. He fairly tied when he heard 
the whimpering of a couple of bears coming 
along the path towards him. When the morning 
broke, he returned to the village. 

Several days passed, and the piksilri remained 
invisible to mortal eyes. He suffered neitlier 
from hunger nor thirst 'Ixor fatigue, and required 
no sleep. Aimlessly and ceaselessly, he wandered 
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about, siiiik in the lowest depths of misery and went, and seated on the bank above, watched 
despair. His great wish w’ns to find the pisdsi the wdld animals coining to drink. It was a 
village again, as he hoped that, in some way, bright moonlight night, and the light reflected 
the spell might then be removed from him. from the white sandy be<l of the river mode 
Night after inght he entered the forest and everything clearly visible. First came a pair of 
wandered about till daybreak with eyes and ears porcupines, which played about and chased each 
open for any sign of the presence of pisdsis ; othei*, rattling their quills noisily, till the sudden 
but though, before long, he knew every path appearance of an old she-bear with a cub on 
and game-track, au<l almost every tree for miles her back put them to flight. The bear drank 
round, he could not find again the haunietl and shuffled off ; and then, with noiseless, stealthy 
jungle. Sometimes, when tired of his fruitless step, a leopard glided out of the jungle into the 
midnight wanderings, he would go to the nee- moonlight. It looked about with its cruel, round 
fields and sit by the blazing fires in the watch- gleaming eyes for a few moments, and then, 
liuts and listen the talk of the men and lying down on its stomi^ph, lapped its fill of 
boys guarding the crops from the wild beasts, water. Afterwards came a herd of wild-pigs, 
Dunng the day, he liaunted the village, entering suspicious and wary, followed by a number of 
all the huts uuseen, and listening to the eon- graceful spotted deer. As these ivere drinking, a 
versafion of the villagers. Often he laughed to slight noise in the distance caused them all to 
himself as he overheard secrets disclosed, weak- throw up their heads and listen in attitudes of 
nesses exposed, and designs laid bar#, by men alarm, and then to disappear in the jungle like 
and women who thought themselves alone and shadow.*^. A few moments later, with heavy but 
safe from eavesdropping. The excitement about silent tread, & lierd of elephants came along the 


the murder of the headman soon died out, and river and drank ^at the pool, throwing copious 

it ceased to be tlic absorbing theme of conver‘.a- showers of water over themselves with their 

tion in the village. The piistln was supposed trunks afterwards. The piisilri had by this time 

to have got safely off to some distant country quite lost all fear of wild animals, so he sat 


with his booty. 


and watched them with pleasure and in perfect 


During this time, the piisaii watched his security. ^ 

enemy unceasingly, his feelings ot hatred and Suddenly the pus.lri started to his feet, and 
desire for lengeanee growing deeper every day. with st-aring eyes and beating heart, gazed at 
lyan was too cunning a villain to e,xcilt‘ sus- sonietbing in the distance that had caught his 
, pieion by showing his ill-gotten wealth, and he eye. It was a brilliant glare of light over the 
! had not a.s yet profited much by his crime, trees. It was tin* pistUi viUage at last ! Without 
j J'lvery evening, the pfisari watched him go into a moment’s l^^sitat) on, and breathle.^s with anxiety, 
the jungle and gloat over the money and jewels he hurried off in the dii*ection of the liglit, going 
he had liuldeii in tlu* hollow tree. straight through the jungle tow’ards it. N^rer 

The piisari also kept an untiring, loving WMt'h and nearer appeared the light, till at last, with 
over his daughter. 11 is brother and lamily had joy and exultation in his heart, he stepped out 
by this taken complete possesion of his house of the jungle into the well -remembered enchanted 
and property. Vallee felt keenly their rapacious bazaar. But instead of the unearthly silence that 
lU’oceedingH and unkind treatment of lier, for her had reigned m the ha/aar the last time he was 
lather more than once saw her, Avith tears of there, it was now filled with uproar. No par- 
mortification and indigniflion in her eyes, rush ticular sounds were distinguishable ; but liorrid, 
out of the house into the jungle. But .she very shrieks and yells, awful execrations and hideous 
olten met there one who dried her tear.s quickly sounds of every sort, filled the air. Instead ol 

and easily. Valaii appeared to be ahvays on the taking no notice of him ns before, the pisdsis 

watch lor her, and met her so olteii and so glared balefully at him, and seemed to snail 

openly, that it soon became the talk of the and show their teeth. The creatures in the 

village. Many sneered at him for a fool to shape of cattle and dogs follow’ed him threaten- 
think of marrying a portionless girl, as they ingly ; and numbers of evil-looking birds and 
now tli<iught her, and also the iluughter of a loathsome creatures with wings flapped and 
murderer. It soon became clear to the pusaii fluttered about his head. But undaunted and 


that matters were coining to a ciisis, unci 


undeterred, the piisiln walked steadily on, search- 

..1.1 ^foii i-io 1,0,1 


Valan, stung into i-esentment and defiance by ing for tlic old shc-pisubi’s stall where he had 
the remarks of the villagers, and pitying Vallee’s drunk the ni.agic potion. At la-st he found 
distress and unhappiness, would soon make her it. Tlicre sat the old hag, blinking and leering 


his w ife and take her away. Valan’.s generous with the same hollow gourd of water before 
and honourable eenduct towards his daughter, her. Seizing it, the pusiiri raised it to hir lips, 
and his expression of belief in his innocence, and in spite of the awful diu that instantly 
hi^ completely w'on the pfisliri’s heart Ho saw arose, drained it to the bottom. As he put it 
with approval and pleasure the relations between down empty, he fell to the ground ilisensible. 
thef two, and the thought that his daughter It was daylight wdicn he recovered and stag- 
would soon be provided for, helped in consider- gered to his feet He remembered instantly what 
able measure to reconcile him to his unhappy had happened during the night, and was filled 

lot with intense anxiety to ascertain w’hether his expe- 
lt happened one night that the pusdri in one riment had broken the spell that had bound him. 

of his nocturnal rambles found Inraself at the He gazed at his arms and legs, and it seemed 

river. It' was now the height of the hot season, to him that they were real flesh and blood. He 
and the river was almost ^ry. Near where the pinched them, and was sure ho had felt the 
path crossed the river was a small pool, the sensation. A thrill of joy passed through him, for 
only water for miles around ; to this the pusiri he felt certain that he had recovered his human 
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form. Taking his bearings by the sun, he made 
his way rapidly through the jungle to the river. 
Ab he ‘descended the bank, he came upon a herd 
of deer, and it was with rapture that he saw 
them gaze in alarm at him and then dash hastily 
away. As he walked along the bed of the river, 
he noticed with intense satisfaction that he now 
had a shadow ! There was no longer any doubt, 
and in the gladness of his heart the piisari 
began to sing at the top of his voice. As he 
turned into the path leading to Paudiyim, he 
caught sight of a man coming towards him ; a 
moment later, he saw it was Valan Eliivan. On 
seeing the pdsari, the young man stopjicd and 
looked at him with astonishment. After a 
moment’s hesitation, he came forward. ‘ Why, 
iya, where have yon been ? ’ he cxclainied, 

‘I cannot tell you now, Valan,’ replied the 
pusdrL ‘I am anxious to get to PandiyAn. 
Come wdth mo, and T will icdl you all.’ 

‘ Then you arc nut afraid to go to the village, 
iya? ’said Valan hesihitiiigly, '' 

‘No. AVhy should I?’ 

‘Have you not heard, then, of the murder of 
the miidliya,ancl what is said about it?’ 

‘Yes, yes f I know all about it, and who the 
murderer is.’— Vnlaii glanced quickly and si‘ar< li- 
ingly at the piisdri. — ‘Ay, an«^ I know more than 
that,’ continued the pusilri, returaiug his glance 
with a smile. ‘I know how you have been 
making love to luy daughter in my absence, 
and beard every word you said to her ! ’ 

Valan looked puzzled and confounded, but said 
nothing ; and the two walked on together in 
silence, each buried in his own thoughts. Valan 
was wondering whether the pi'i^Ari could posbibly 
have beeu liidden in the jungle near his house all 
the time, and thus overheard his interviews witli 
Vallee. lie was also trying to acroimt for his 
friendly manner towards him, so different from 
his former behaviour. He could not help feeling 
that the phsiiri was only feigning friendliness, and 
that he had some deep design in view', especially 
when he thought over liis remark, that he kuciv 
who was the murderer of the headman ; and w'ho 
that was he felt only too sun- — his owm brother, 
and the other’s deadly enemy. Meanwhile, the 
piisdri, filled with joyful thoughts and anticipa- 
tions, strode along at such a rate that Valan could 
scarcely keep uj) witli him. 

At length they reached Pandiy.'m. A number 
of the villagers were standing about, and they no 
sooner saw who it -was that accomjiauied Valan 
than the cry was raised: ‘The piisiiri has come 
back !’ and men, women, and children came 
running out of the houBe.s, filled with nsionish- 
ment and excitement. Vallee, howev< i, was not 
to bo seen, though both the men looked round 
for her. Without taking notice of anybody, the 
piistiri walked through the village, past liis own 
house, to lyan Eluvau’s hut. Valan followed, 
grave and silent. The piisdri’s face was hard and 
stern as he entered the house. A glance round 
showed him there wa.s no one there ; it w’as, how- 
ever, in great disorder, and something lying on 
the floor caught his eye. It was a tom fragment 
of cloth, ami near it lay a small knife, its point 
stained with blood. The pfisdri picked them up 
and examined them ; then, without a word, and 
followed by Valan and an intensely curious and 
^excited but silent crowd of villagers, he left the 


hut, and entering the jungle at its bacl^ made his 
way to the hollow' tree w'liere lyan had hidden 
the valuables he had robbed the mddliya of. As 
the party neared the spot, a loud cry rose from 
the villagers, for lying at the foot of the tree 
was a dark object ; it was the body of lyan 
Eluvan ! 

Uttering an exclamation of horror, Valan knelt 
beside his brother and laid his hand upon his 
heart. The body w'as still w'.irin, but lyan was 
quite dea<l- llis right hand was bound up with 
a strip of cloth. On tins being unwound by 
V^alan, a couple of small punctured W'ounds were 
discernible m the fleshy near the thumb. 

Cries of, ‘ It is a snake-bite ! ’ ‘ lie lias been bittou 
by a snake ' ’ rose from the villagers crow'ding 
round, for they nil I'ecognised the marks. Mean- 
W'hile, the piis/in, with the a.Siistiince of a' stick, 
had drawn the bundle out of the hollow in the 
tree. Wi'kIi it caiuc the freshly slied skm of a 
cobra, and it W'as at once seen how lyan had come 
by his death. A cobra had taken up its abode 
in the hollow Avhere lyan had placed lus ill-gotten 
treasure, and on his attempting to withdraw it, 
had bitten him in the hand, lyan had then gone 
back to hi.s house, and lanced and washed the 
wound and bound n]> liis hand; but feeling the 
approach of death, had crawled back to the tree, 
but lor what purpose was never known, and had 
there expired. 

Opening the bundle, the pusdri displayed to the 
astonished gaze of the villagers the money and 
jewels it contained. Every one of them knew* at 
once that it wms the stolen property of the mur- 
dered headman ; but bow il came to be liidden 
in the tree and wluit lyan had to do with it, 
they w'cre at a loss to guess. And now the 
piisdri spoke, and hi a few words told them all 
that had happened to him foiico they had last 
seen him. They listened (..igcrly and attentively, 
and believed cvciy w'ord. Tiny freijui'iitly inter- 
rupted lii.s story of ^\hat lu- had seen in the 
pi.silsi village, with exclamations of horror and 
amazement, and when he finished, tliey one and 
all loudly expressed theii sutinfattiou at liis icturn, 
and belief m his innocence. 

Tlie whole party then returned to the village, 
carrying the body of lyan, and taking with 
them the recovered treasure. The piisdri went 
at once in .‘-earcli ot his daughter, and soon found 
her in the thrashing-ground in the fields w'innow- 
ing rice. The meeting wa.s a very happy one. 
Voice’s delight and joy knew no bounds. Gould 
it have beeu po.','>ible to increase her happiness 
at her fatlier’.s return, the assurance he now gave 
her of regard for Valan Eliivan and his approval 
ot him as her future husband, would have done 
so. The piiadri’s next step*’ was to go home 
accompanied by Vallee, and m a few cold, hitter 
words, to upbraid his relatives for their conduct 
and order them to leave his house at once. 
Ashamed and abashed, they went away witlTout 
any attempt at explanation or apology. That 
afternoon, the young headman w'ho had before 
inq^uired into the murder arrived at Pandiyan 
and at once instituted inquiries. The result was 
that the piisiri’s innocence was established and 
the dead man’s guilt proved. The headman took 
charcc of the stolen pupperty. 

‘Truly, iya,* he said to the piissiri as he 
departed, ‘you have much to bo thankful for. 
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Only by the favour of Pdliya have you escaped 
from the wiles of the pis^is, and from the snare 
that lyan Eliivan laid for you. ’Tis well, indeed, 
to be a favourite of tlie god. May you be happy 
and prosper ! ’ 

Before many days, Valan and Vallee were 
married, and vent to live in an adjoining village. 
Relieved by the death of hh enemy from con- 
stant worry and indtationj the puadri’s temper 
greatly improved. In course of time he became 
80 much respected and so popular, that ho was 
elected headman of the district. The secrets he 
learned when he ^ wandered about tlie village 
invisible, proved to be of great value to him, 
as he was often able to turn his knowledge to 
account in his dealings with his lellow-villagers. 
Ho became in time a man of substance. 

The puadri’s adventure was the subject of 
conversation through the whole country round 
for many weeks, and ibr a long time hot .a man, 
woman, or child dared enter the jungle after 
nightfall. But though in cour.se of time the 
fear f)l the pisasis "wore olf, and on several occa- 
sions villagers were lost in the forest and wan- 
dered about there all niglil, no one ever found 
again the Haunted Jungle. 


A STICK OF INDIAN INK. 

Amongst familiar things that are of eompara- 
tivoly recent introduction we must include that 
artistic article inaccurately known as Indian ink. 
Even when the si>veiitecnith century was more 
than balf-sjipnt, it was a rarity ; and in the folio 
volumi', published in 1()72, descriptive of the 
Muson Moscarda, there is an eiigiaving of a stick 
<d Indian ink, which wa.s iiiciuded with some 
‘giantt.’ teeth’ — in reality mammoth hones — as 
amongst tlie chief curiosities of the collection. 
Notwitlistauding its usuu^English name of ‘ Indian 
ink,’ it is a Cliinese manufacture. M. klauriee 
Janietcl, a careful a d accomplished French 
scholar, has compiled from Ohincse sources an 
interesting monograph on its liistory and manu- 
facture (L’Encie da Chine, (Taprtis des Ihcuincnis 
Chino is, traduits par M. Jametel : rails, 1882). 
The historian.s of the Celestial kingdom, according 
to theii* usual custom in dealing with tho affairs 
of their own land, attribute liigh antiquity to 
the use of ink ; they say that it was invented 
by Ticn-tchen, who flourished somewhere between 
2697 and 2597 n.c. The Cliine.se at tho time 
made use of a lacquer which was spread upon 
silk by the helf) of bamboo sticks. That, at 
least, is one interpretation of certain passage.s as 
to bamboo books. Next we are told that they 
u^ed a sort of black stone, to which water was 
applied. 

About two centuries and a half before the birth 
of Christ) a new departure arose in Kiang-si pro- 
vince, where they began to manufacture bolls 
of lampblack made ^ of a mixture of lacquer, 
firwood, and size. The new invention was 
warmly welcomed, and,, the processes rapidly 
improved. A poe^ Oui-fou-jcii, celebrating "the 
novel aid to literature, mentions with especial 


praise the ink that was made from the firs that 
grew on the hillsides of Lou-chan, in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-sl This province was celebrated | 
for the fine quality of its ink ; and under the 
Tang dynasty, in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries of our era, there was an overseer who 
was a government official and whoso functions 
were hereditary. Every year, a certain number 
of sticks of ink were sent to tho Emperor as 
tribute. 

During the reign of the Tang dynasty, we 
are told that the ink grew blacker with age, and 
that the size hardening, made the sticks as hard 
as stone. This points to the early development 
of the industry ; for these characteristics of more 
than a thousand years ago are precisely those 
which ore still regarded as the true tests of 
excellence. There is even some reason to think 
that there were state manufactories. The names 
of Li-tsao, TChou-feung — whose place was called 
the Fir-burning Workshop — and of Li-tchao have 
been recorded as makers of excellence ; but the son 
of the last-named, Li-tiag-kouei, is still regarded 
as the most famous of ink-makurs. Ho was an 
ingenious person,^. and moulded his ‘sticks’ of 
ink into a variety of quaint Torni.s ; and his 
‘swords’ and ‘cake.s’ were greatly admired. His 
reputation, however, rests on a more solid basis 
than a talent for fancy shapes. The sterling 
character of the man was reflected in his work ; 
and the CKoollcnce an<l good quality of his ink 
attracted general admiration. It was said that 
if you wanted to test the genuineness of an ink- 
stick that professed to be from his workshop, 
you must break it in pieces, and throw the bits 
into a vessel of water. If the pieces at the end 
of a month remained intact and undissolved, it 
was a proof that the ink had come from the 
wtuks ot Li-ting-kouei. 

There arc points of contact between the 
manners of the East and West, for an honorific 
syllable or title was granted by the Emperor 
to the successful ink-maker, who thus became 
Lhi-tmg-kouei. Another famous ink- maker was 
Tclmng-yu, who wa.s fuinisher to the household 
of the Emperors under tlie dynasty of the Song, 
wlio flourished from .998 to 1023. The manu- 
facture, liowever, declined in its artistic quality ; 
blit poiuetimcs a maker ai’ose who gave it a fresh 
impetus and importance. Two of these are named 
Tan-kou and Tchai-siii, the latter of whom is said 
to hav(* rediscovered some of the antiq^uc processes 
by which Li-ting-kouei had gained his renown. 

A great variety of processes have been employed, 
and nearly every kind of combustible has been 
used for the production of the lampblack, The i 
Emperor Ilsiuan-tsong made use of perfumed 
riee-powdcr steeped in a decoction of ixiTuscws i 
mutfdnlis. At one locality where petroleum is 
used for lighting purposes, the lampblack result- 
ing from its coiubu.stion is said to make an ink 
which for brilliance and blackness is superior to 
that made from firwood. The latter was, how- 
ever, formerly the great source of Indian ink. 
After the lampblack or soot obtained by the ' 
burning of the wood, the most important thing 
is the size by which the particles are held 
together. This is frequently of animal origin. 
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The horns of tlie stag and of the rhinoceros are | 
said to be laid under contribution ; as also the | 
ox and various kinds of hshcs. There is some 
reason to think Uiat this industry came to the ! 
Middle Kingdom from Corea. At the present 
time, it is said that, instead of finvood, the 
oleaginous matters of the Dryandra cordata and 
grains of hemp are almost universally used. In 
some places, the Gleditschta sinensis is preferred, 
and even the cane-flower and the haricot do not 
escape. It is curious that the Chinese author 
Chen-ki-souen does not mention the Sesamum 
OTuntale^ which is generally regarded as the 
chief source from whicji the bOot of Indian ink 
is now obtained. The processes of the manu- 
facture have been elaborately described, and 
Chinese artists have exerted their ingenuity to 
portray all the details of an industry so im- 

f ortant both to literature and art In Europe, 
ndian ink is used for drawings only ; but in 
China, it is the instrument by which the poet 
writes his verses and by which tlie judge records 
his sentences, os well as that by which the artist 
embodies his fugitive fancies. 

Chinese imagination has run riot in doing 
honour to ink. As there are divinities to preside 
over almost every' object, the instruments of 
literature do not lack their fppornatiiral guar- 
dians, and their place and precedence are settled 
by strict rules of etiquette. The ‘Prefect of 
the Black Perfume’ is the oflicial style of the 
ink-deity, and he ranks higher than the ‘Guar- 
dian Spirit of the Pencil whilst on a still 
lower level stands the ‘Genius of Paper* One 
day when the Emperor Hiuan-tsong, of the Tang 
dynasty, was at work in his study, suddenly 
tncro popped out from a stick of ink that lay 
upon nis table a quaint figure no larger than 
a fly, but having all the appearance of a Taoist 

{ iriest. The startled monai-cn was soon reassured 
ly tlic words of the apparition. ‘ Behold,’ it said, 
‘the Genius of the Ink. My title is the Envoy 
of the Black Fir, and I have to announce to you 
that henceforth, when a man of true learning or 
genius writes, the Twelve Deities of Ink shall 
make their appearance to testify to the reality 
of his powers.’ Alas for literature ' From that 
day to this, the 1'welve Deities of Ink have 
remained invisible, although many centuries have 
passed away. 


THE GREAT JEWEL ROBBERY. 

The little world of fashionable London society 
was startled a few years ago by reports of a 
series of daring jewel robberies. The most 
costly gems seemed to disappear as if by magic 
under tbe very eyes of their owners. These 
robberies defied detection. A clue in one case 
was upset by the facts in another. When my 
aid as private cletectivc was called in, I resolved 
to confine my attention to three distinct cases, 
though, of course, if useful information came 
in my way concerning other matters, 1 should 
know how to take advantage of it. 

The first of the three on my list was the case of j 
the Dowager Lady A., a somewhat eccentric old 
lady, who found her chief delight in arraying her- 
self in her most valuable jewels and visiting in 
regular rotation all the West-end theatres. One 
night, when returning from one of these expe- 


ditions, her carriage had been overturned by 
colliding with an omnibus. The dowager was 
seriously injured, and within a few days she was 
dead. Then, apparently for the first time, it was 
discovered that the whole of the jewels worn by 
Lady A. on the ni^ht of the carriage accident 
had mysteriously disappeared. Her maid was 
so overcome by tW sight of her injured mistress, 
that she failed altogether to remember wliat 'was 
done with these jewels at the moment when her 
ladyship was undressed. It was even a q^uestiou 
whether they might not have been actually lost 
in the street during the confusion of the accident. 
At all events, no trace of them could be found, 
and it soon became evident that in the excite- 
ment of summoning relatives, fetching doctors, 
and, very soon, nurses and undertakers, half-a- 
do7.en persons might have enUu’ed the house and 
walked off with the jewels without any chance of 
detection. 

Then I turned my attention to the second case 
— that of the young Countess of B. Tin ic ‘.uemed 
less room for doubt in this instance. The fashion- 
able wedding of the autumn ha<l been that of 
the Earl of B. with Miss Blank. Tln;rc liad been 
a diurcliful of people at St Georges, Hanover 
Square, and a host of guests at the breakfast 
at the Unique Hotel. On the morning of tlie 
wedding, the earl ha<l prescnteil his bride with a 
magnificent tiara of cliamonds. As the ‘liappy 
pair’ were to start almost iinnnaliatcly for the 
continent, these diamonds, inrloseil in a case, weie 
hastily packed in a tra\ oiling bag, which the 
bride’s travelling maid was never to let out ol 
her sight On arriving at raris, the bag was 
.apparently intact ; but on opening the jewel- 
case, the tiara was amissing. Clearly, it must 
have been cleverly extracted from the case while 
lying in the bride’s dressing-room, the empty 
case then being placed in tlie bag. Who hail 
stolen the countess’s diamonds? The maid, the 
bride’s mother, and ft youngiu’ brother had 
alone, as far as it was known, entered the room 
where the jewels wore lying. I doiit mind 
saying I had some difficulty in believing that a 
hand fide robbery had been committed. You tiuiy 
not believe it, but I am convinced that many a 
startling robbery of jewels would be explained, 
if we knew of all the private debts incurred by 
ladies of fnsliion, and of the sacrifices soruotiines 
made by them to screen from di.sgrace themselves 
or some deeply involved connection. 

Meanwhile, I made inquiries concerning robbery 
number three. Tliis was at Colonel C.’s. There j 
the only thui" missed was a very valuable brace- 
let There had been a dance at the house. 
During the evening, Mrs C. had slipped and 
sprained her ankle so severely t^iat a doctor had 
to be summoned, and the party was somewhat 
prematurely brought to a close. Mrs C. distinctly 
remembered wearing the bracelet ; but whether 
she had it on at the moment of falling, she could 
not remember. There had been naturally some 
confusion in the ballroom, and the lady had been 
carried to her own room. It was not for some 
houra that the loss of the bracelet was noticed. 
'Then a search was made, but altogether without 
success. 

In the first and thiri?^ of these cases, suspicion 
seemed to point at once to some member of Uie 
household; but all my inquiries failed to find 
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any trace of the missing property. The servants 
all willingly consented, nay, even offered, to have 
their boxes searched, and lor some weeks I con- 
fessed myself baiHed. The missing property had 
disappeared as completoly us though it had never 
existed. 

Again aiid again I went over the whole 
circijmshxnces as they had been related to me. 
There was, I reflectc(f, one circumstance common 
to all three of the robberies, if robberies they 
were. There had been at the time some unusual 
amount of confusion, all lending opportunity 
for a theft to take plac>e without immediate | 
detection. Tl>e Dowager Lady A.'s diamonds had 
been stolen during lier illness, or about the time 
of her deatli. The (/ounb-'ss of B. had lost her 
diamonds during the excitement of a wedding 
breakfast at an hoted. At f/olonel C.'s lioiise, 
tliere hud been a ball on the night, wlien the 
braeidet uas lost. AVas there any one, I asked 
niys(>lf, wlio, by chance or intention, bad been 
present at each place at the time of the robbery ? 
Any occasional waiter, for example, or servant of 
any kind 1 I could not find that tliere had been. 
Yef, if tlie thief were not one of the house- 
hold, how was it that a stranger should in thiee 
separate instances fix on an establishment where 
the circumstances were favourable to a robbery 
of valuable property’ In two cases, there had 
been illness and a ha>ty summoning of doctois. 
That led to another tliought : was it ]>ossible 
that some expeiieneod thief or gang of thieves 
had hud theuiselsts out to track the broughams 
of fashionable Wesf-end physicians, on the clmnce 
of finding hall doors left open, and property 
faoinewhat loosely guarded ^ 

I had not thought of such a thing aerioirdy 
before ; but it ficemed now to be an idea worlu 
following up. Once more I resumed imjuincs. 
AVho was the doctor summoned in the case of 
the Dowager Lady A. ’ f eu ily ascertained. It 
was one of the best kno%'n men, at that time, 
in London. He and his brougham would be 
familiar to every tine! a ho frequented WeM-end 
thoroughfares. 1 next imiuired at Colonel (’.’s. 
To my Pntiftfactiv'ii, I learnt that the same 
doctor had attended in this case. ‘ Here,’ I said 
to myself, ‘I begin to see daylight’ Shortly 
afterwards, 1 made a further discovery. The 
coachman who drove the famous physician to 
Lady A.’s on the night of the accident, and to 
fJolonel CJ.’s on the night of tlie ball, had only 
been in liis employ a few weeks; and on the 
date of the Earl of B.’s wedding, the man had 
driven tlie tiirriage of one of the guests at the 
breakfast 

Tlie clue 1 fe]^ wa« becoming strong. The 
thief, I grew convinced, was a confederate of 
the grave-faced man in spotless black who drove 
I the fashionable doctor from one house of sick- 
ue«j to another. I resolved to obtain an inter- 
view witli the doctor, and after explaining my 
suspicions, plan some mode of detecting so” con- j 
flummate a rascal Circumstances occurred to 
make me resolve to carry out my purpose 
without delay. 

My journey took iiTe to one of the somewhat i 
sombre-looking streets that run down to the i 
Thames, from the Chelseif side, between Chelwa ' 
^dge and Battersea Bridge. The name ‘ Gideon j 
West, M.D.,, Physician and Surgeon,* inscribed < 


on a brass plate told me when I had reached 
my destination. Dr West, I was infonned, was 
still out, late though it was ; and the time of 
his coming home was most uncertain. I was 
determined, however, not to return without 
seeing him ; and after assuring the tired-looking 
servant that 1 should certainly await Dr West’s 
return, even if I had to spend the night on the 
doorstep, I was shown into the consulting-room, 
where a w’ood-fire was still burning on tlie hearth. 
Seating myself in an armchair with a high screen 
behind me, I settled down to my vigil, however 
long it might be. 

I Imd often noticed tht; house ; for who did 
not feel some interest in so famous a medical 
man as Gideon West ? Why he had chosen such 
a house 1 did not learn until afterwards ; but 
I knew it was an old-fashioned, rambling sort of 
place, with a room built on here at one time, 
and there at another time. Windows had been 
blocked up at one jilace, and windows had been 
let in at another. In fact, it was a house that 
seemed to defy a '.stranger to explain upon wliat 
rule, or m hut want of rule, it had been so con- 
structed. 

Those who first heard of Gideon West as one 
of the most famous physicians in Ijondon, asked 
in astonishment how lie could' live in such a 
ramshackle-looking building. Perhaps they forgot 
tliat even famous doctors were not horn famous, 
Gideon We.st, when he entered on lii.s professional 
career, was ariytliing but faniou.s, and he w'os as 
])oor as lu‘ well could be. Bather and mother 
w*ere ilead, brothers and sisters he had none. 
An almost forgotten god-mother had, to his sur- 
piise, left him the old house at Chelsea. This 
was about the time he received his diploma. 
Thereupon, Ghicon West married, for love, a girl 
without a penny, settled himself in liis new 
poascssioii, had the bras-s plate alTixod to the 
iloor, and awaited the patients who were to prove 
Ins skill and make his fortune. It was a weary 
waiting ; but the young bride had unlimited 
trust in her husband, and Gideon West never 
for an instant lo.st faith in" himself. Slowly, 
very slowdy, a small practice grew upon hi^ 
liaiids ; but the struggle that only braced Gideon 
We.st for the battle of life proved too terrible 
for the frail young wife. But there was no 
complaining, no repining, no word to loll of 
doubt, much le.s3 ot despair, and Gideon West 
battled on. He knew, ns thongli it had already 
come, tliat he should at last prevail Ho had 
measured his ow'n strength, and felt that he 
could tru.st it. But — and it was that hit alone 
which troubleil him — suppose he should have to 
■wait years and years — suppose, as those years 
went by, he should see the colour pale on the 
face he loved ; the brightness fade from the 
eye.s he delighted to gaze into -suppose li’s long 
years of waiting were marked in the lines on. 
his wife’s young face — suppose when the golden 
gates of fortune Hew open, he should find it 
was — too late J 

How long I sat dreaming in Dr West’s room, 

I know not ; but it is certain 1 must have fallen 
asleep before the crackling eiiibors. When I 
awoke, I found myself in all but darkness. 
The gas had been lowered, and only a fiickeiing 
glow from the dying fire remained to cast drear I 
and fantastic sliadows on the ceiling. Many | 
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hours must have passed- I must have been for- 
gotten when the servants retired to rest, and 
Pr West either had not returned, or had not 
been made aware of my presence. My position 
was embarrassing. To wake up in the middle 
of the night and to find myself in a strange 
house, was a new experience. I groped about 
tile room and felt for the door by which I 

I had entered. It was locked. Bell of any sort 
I could find none. I tried to raise my voice ; 

I but the death-stillness and darkness of the 
room seemed to stifle me. I found the window, 
and looked out. It opened high above a court- 
yard closed in by walls. Again I tried the door. 
Then I remembered that it was a sort of pas- 
.sage-room ; that there was a door leading from 
it to an apartment beyond. I managed to find 
this door, covered as it was with heavy tapestry 
hangings. Feeling veiy much like a thief, I 
tried the handle. It turned m my hand, and 
the door yielded noiselessly. Beyond, I saw a 
large square chamber, evidently a 'bedroom ; but 
the bed was unoccupied. It was a quaint and 
haunted-looking room, with high oaken skirting 
and panelled ceiling. A couple of candles burned 
on the dressing-talde, and threw a faint light 
over the dark hirnitiire and the tapestries that 
hung against the walls. 

Once more I tried to call out ; but my tongue 
seemed dried up, and my voice refused to be 
beard. Presently, to my relief I beard a human 
voice. It evidently came from an apartment 
beyond tbe one into which I had ventured. Im- 
pelled, I hardly knew liow, I resolved to venture 
larther ; and as mf footsteps fell noiselessly on 
the thick carpet, I could hardly believe 1 was 
not wandering in a dream through the myslc- 
lious chambers of the dead. 

Yet more and more distinctly I hoard the 
sad low voice that had caught my oar ; and 1 
approached stealthily, and I confesss with some- 
thing like awe, tlie door, which, as I perceived, 
opened from the bedroom to the chamber whence 
the voice proceeded. Here, as before, a curtain 
of antique tapestry,- reaching from the ceiling to 
the floor, concealed the aperture ; and trying 
cautiously the door, I found that it opened 
towards me. This gave nu; time to reflect before 
intruding, with stealthy steps, m the dead of 
night, into the privacy of this innermost chamber. 
Like a guilty creature, I stood and listened. The 
voice — for there seemed to be but one — was close 
at hand. It was a strangely melancholy voice, 
yet possessing a fascinating power that chained 
me to the spot. 

*Will you never, never speak to me again, 
my darling, my darling ! ’ I heard the words 
too plainly to mistake or forget them. ‘Will 
you never speak to mo again ! Year after year, 
na the day comes round, I have prayed to God 
to grant me but one sweet word — one word to 
tell me of your love ! Oh, my darling, my dar- 
ling, have I prayed in vain? Will those lips 
never again open with a smile, those eyes never 
again look into mine, even when I come to you 
on my knees, as I do this Christmas morning ! ’ 

These strange words reproached me. Into 
what sacred precincts had I intruded? What 
heart-breaking grief war I desecrating ? 

Suddenly the tone of voice changed. The 
Bad pathos gave way to accents of joy. * See ! 


- see, my beloved one; here are gifts worthy of 
I a queen. Did I not tell you the time would 
b come when all our struggles would be over ; 
i when there would be no more fighting for very 
1 bread ; no more daily care ; no more dread of 
3 the future ; no fears for success, because it would 
t be already mine ! Ah, Gertrude, my wife, rny 
[ darling, you were good and jjationt to ine in 
t those days. If the clouds were dark, your ‘eyes 
; were always bright ; if the heavens were over- 
i cast, your smile drove away the storm ; your 
, voice was the niu-sic of my life, your ceaseless 

- trust was luy lodestar. Jliy; all has changed. 

. Those days have passed. 1 am iich now ; tney 

- say I am famous. The day is now too short for 
i my work, and the night too short for rest. And 
I yet I need re.st. I feel I cannot live miicli loiig(T 

if I may not rest My brain is ever reeling with 
[ its weariness, yet I cannot sleep. Night alter 
[ night is 8nc long vigil. No sleep, no ri“<t, no 
i peace! 1 have been waiting for tins night, lor 
, you, my Live, for you ! And now the hour has 
come. It IS Christmas morning. —Hai'k ' ah'- idy 
; I liear tlui sound of the Christmas bells. Ah ! 

. no wonder, for my wiJo, my beloved, has come 
i back to me at last — come back to me from tlio 
i dead ! ’ 

In feverish excitement, I listened. But there 
‘ was no auhwer — not a sound, when that trem- 
! bling voice ceased, to break the stillness of the 
i night. 

> Presently, it began again. ‘Thev tell me it is 
■ thirty years ago. Nonsense ' 'riial is only a 
! di’eam. It was yesterday — yesterday, that you 
L spoke to mo tor the last tune — yesterday, tliat 
I you bade me good-bye, and kissed me wlien I 
went away. And to-day, you are as you W( re 
then No change, no change, none at ail. You 
‘ ai'e as young and as lair as when 1 first look 
. your hand in mine and called you “ wife." ‘ 

Then there was a pause, and 1 was con.scioua 
, of some movement beyond the tijiestry behind 
I which I was guiltily liiding. 

What followed btaitlcd mo, but it called me 
I back to life. With a voice thrilling with emotion, 

; ilie man once more broke the silence. ‘Gertrude ! 

These are yours. Tliis is your birtliday, and our 
I old wedding-day, and i have not forgotten you. 
You do not yet believe that I am rich and famous, 
and that your husband has many friends. See ! 
These are gifts from those whom I have IfeBCued 
from deatli ! They are thank-oflerings to the 
“doctor’s wife.” Here is a bracelet. It is set 
with emeralds. No rarer could bo found. Ah ! 
how <-harming it looks on that dainty wrist ! 
And here is something a princess might wear. 
It is a tiara of diamonds ; and it is yours. Ah, 
my wife, let me place it on yoitr brow ! Oh, my 
queen, my quccui ' ’ 

Unable to restrain myself longer, I cautiously 
drew aside the tapestry and peered into jibe 
chamber beyond it. It was comparatively small, 
but richly furninhed, though in the fashion of 
olden times. It was, I thought, a lady’s boudoir ; 
but from where I was concealed, only a portion 
of the room was revealed to my view. It was 
not the room that arrestfed my attention, but 
what it contained. On a small table, almost 
within reach, lay thos^ very ornaments — the ear- 
rings, the necklet, the pendant~of rubies and 
pearls, the loss of whicn had fiiqt led me to 
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unravel, if I could, the mystery of the preat 
jewel robbery. I could not be mistaken. The 
description piven me had been most minute. An 
exact counterpart of the set was not in existence ; 
and here it lay ou the table before me. 

As I looked on with astonishment, from the 
part of the rc 'cn I could not sec there approached 
me, ijlowlyand with pensive, step and bowed head, 
like one walkinp in his sleep, the man whom I 
now almost dreaded to see — the famous doctor, 
Gideon West. 

Could he be the author of these mysterious 
thefts? I could i|ot l)elicve it, and yet the 
proofs of his guilt lay before me. No longer 
hesitating, I stepped forward. So sudden and so 
unexpected was my appearance, tliat the man 
was unconscious of my presence until I had 
placed my hands upon his arm and gasped in 

trembling tones : * Dr West — I — arrest’^ But 

the pcntenci' was never completed. 

a cry tliat might have been lieard almost 
in the grave, the unliappy man .shrank from me. 
At tliat instant, T turned in the direction to which 
he was prunting, with that agonised look njion lirs 
face ; and as I (lid so, 1 loosened niy hold and niy 
lianda fell poiverless to my side. In the corner 
ol the chamber hithevtn hidddifrom me, I saw 
one of those old-fashioiH'd Inslsteads, with heavy 
draperies around it The curtains were of silk, 
once a pearly uliitc, now dulled and faded by age. 
Tlie counterpane and pillow, once like (Iriveu 
snow, uere wdiito no more, l-ying on the bed, 
with her head ou the pillow, and her body 
paitialJy concealed by the bed-linen, T saw the 
torm of a woman — a •woman -who must, once have 
been {.lir and beautiful to beliold. TT(W luxuriant 
hair fell in w'roalhs on each side her face, and 
wns tlien lirought together over the l»are white 
tliroat. IJer arms were uncovered by the coun- 
terpane, and, ila'-jiing an infant child in their 
eniliraco, lay folded across her breast. 

As 1 realised all the (let iils of what seemed 
like a vision, I cunless that my nerves failed 
me. I could only lool at that cold pale fa((*, 
lying so still on the pillow, with the child- 
face nestling beside it ; and ivs I looked, 1 
realised that the stilliicss w'as the stillness of 
death. 

Like one entranced, I rornained motionles.s for 
some moments, w’hen again 1 wms aroused to 
actionT 

A figure clothed in white --the face scarcely 
less pale than the face of the dead, the scanty 
locks of hair, white wdth age, liauging loosely 
about her shoulders, the eyes fixed on the be<], 
and the bands stretched out siipplicatingly 
towards it — glided into the room. Then catch- 
ing sight of the* prostrate figure of the man 
who had cast himself beside the bed, with his 
hands spread out on the form that lay there, 
thip apparition of w’^oc, turning on me a glance 
of reproach that will haunt me to my dying 
day, exclaimed, amid streaming tears ; ‘You have 
killed him ' My son, my son ! ’ 

And now, how shall I finish my story without 
wearying yon with explanations ? Let me go back 
to that old question once asked by Gideon West ; 
‘What if success should (*mc too late?’ For all 
the happiness it could bring him, it did come too 
late. His sljfuggle with fate, if not a long, had 


been a bitter one. There fell a grievous sickness 
on the neighbourhood ; disease and death stalked 
abroad, and mowed down their victims without 
counting the numbers. Against the grim tyrants, 
Gideon West fought day and night ,* his energy 
was endless, his courage undaunted ; and he 
triumphed. No ; not Gideon West ; but the 
weapons of science triumphed in his hands. 
Disease and death were driven from the field ; 
as they fled, tliey shot one last bolt at their 
victor — it gianccfl olf his armour, but left his 
wife and child dead at his side. 

Yes ; he had won. But what was the victory 
worth? Fame, reward, wealth, all were his; 
but the one hope of his life was dead. Yet 
he never spared himself — never ceased work for 
a day — never hesitated at any sacrifice. He 
lived, he said, for onlv one object — it was to 
‘wear out his life.’ Tlie old home knew him 
to the end, and one faithful and devoted woman 
gave all her years to cheer the one hero of 
h('r life, the poor struggling surgeon, the great 
physician — the nym wlio for pure love had 
married lieronly child : G(5rtrii lie’s husband ! 

But the end came suddenly at last, and out- 
wai'dly there .seemed to be no signs of failing 
power. The mind Hconied as'frebli and as vigo- 
rous as ever. Onlj;’^ lu one direVion did it give 
way. Years of never-ceasing brooding over his 
dead wife and child did its work; and as the 
h ul anniversary of his wife’s birthday, her mar- 
ri.ige, and of her death, once more approached, 
(lie strain overpowered linn. A mama seized 
him ; lift mu^t offer her the most costly trea- 
hiirca. Yet they luiiftt not appear to como from 
him, but from others, from those who owed 
their health, their life, to his skill. They must 
he ])r(;ol.s ol his laiiio — prools to the dead wife 
of her husbands triumph. The mania grew 
upon him. Wherever he saw anything that was 
of peculiar value, he seemed to claim it as his 
own, fully persuaded, a.s 1 believe, that it was a 
willing oiferiug to the memory of his dead wife. 
And so those once inexplicable disappearauce.s 
were explained. No one suspected, would dream 
of su^]>e<ding, the great doctor ; and sane in 
cvi rything ihe, yet with his brilliant intellect 
already ripe for decay, the unhappy man for 
weeks p.ast had been the victim of a mania 
he neither coraprehonded nor was able to resist. 

I learnt aftei'wards that a medical oonfereuco 
liad taken him to the house where the coun- 
tess’s diamonds were lost on that particular 
morning, and he must by accident have entered 
the room where the diamonds were momentarily 
left unguarded, and at once he had been led, 
by an irresistible impulse, to possess them. 

Before I left that strangely haunted house at 
Chelsea on that Chri6t.mu8 niornyig, the twice- 
stricken mother led me to the dread bedside 
and placed my hands on the cold face. I looked 
at the mother, and then I felt the white hands 
that lay clasped before me. The woman read my 
thoughts. 

‘No,’ she whispered; ‘it is not the fl.e8hi of 
mortal ! It is hut a fearful counterfeit of death. 
It was modelled trom the dead wife and child, 
and was to have been reproduced in marble for 
Gertrude’s tomb. But Gideon West would not 
have it removed. Call it a morbid fancy or a 
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passionate love, which you will ; but for years 
he has spent the hours of his solitude Inside 
this poor jiimgo of his wife ! — Now, tell me, was 
yondtjr dead man a thief, or was he the victim 
to unconquerable mania 1 ‘ 

For Gideon West was dead, and his secret died 
with liini. 

We laid him on his own bed ; and when the 
coroner’s jury said next day that he died ‘by the 
\ isitation of God/ they spoke the truth. 

The lost jewels were restored to tlieir owners 
with the simple explanation that he who had 
taken them wus beyond the reach of human 
justice. , 

For my part in the restitution, I was geno- 
roiisly rewarded ; but it was the last investiga- 
tion I ever undertook. Many years have passed, 
and the world soon forgets ; but I thought it 
would interest some to learn what I knew con- 
cerning the Great Jewel Robbery. 

THE CrLTIVATION 01-’ CELERY. 

C(‘l(‘ry is an important and useful anti-seorhutio 
vegetable, Avhich can be prepared lor table m 
many ways, or simply useil in soup. It is also 
by some lield to” be a good specific against 
rheumatism. Witliin the laht.se-vcn years, celery- 
growing has become ouite a business in North 
Notts and South YorKshire. Within a radius 
of ten miles of B.vwtry, in the latter county, 
twenty-iive acres of land sufficed for the crop in 
1878; but during IHHh, upwards of four hun- 
dred acres ivere dcA’oted to the Cultivation of 
celery. Peat with a clavey or cool subsoil answers 
better for growing cedery than stronger land. 
Most kinds of crops exhaust the land, but celery 
improves it. 

The seed-beds arc prepared in January and 
early in February, oi leaves or manure, or 

any kind ot heating material at hand. We 
learn from a eommunication by Mr C. M. 

Brewin, of Bawtry, that the earliest crops are 
ready for taking up the first week in Sep- 
tember, and realise from two to three shillings 
per dozen roots retail price. The crop is worth 
from fifty-five to sixty pounds per acre, olten 
more for very good crops ; later crops from 

thirty-five to forty-live pounds per acre. The 
numl^r of plants required per acre is sixteen 
thousand. Cost of labour in producing oarlic’-t 
crops on the ground : Average rent from 

thirty-five .shillings to two pounds per acre ; 
rates, taxes, and tithe, ten shillings per acre ; 
manure, from nine to ten pounds per a' re ; 
laliour, ten pounds per acre ; carting to I'tations, 
four pounds per acre : leaving a profit for 
the best early crops of twenty-eigid to thirty- 
two pounds. For late crops, labour is two 
pounds less, bringing a profit of ten to twenty 
pounds per acre. There are some failures, Mrhich 
are generally in the first yean The average 
quantity sent away weekly from various stations 
in the neighbourhood is two hundred tons. 

Several labourers, very poor men, have started 
with small plots, and worked them in early 
morning before their ordinary day’s work began, 
and in the evenings, with the assistance of their 
wiA^es and childi-en. These men have now, some ; 
one horse and cart, and others tivo, and grow 
from two to five acres each. 


I SPRING’S ADVENT. 

I I tooKSD forth on the world to-day, 

As waked the ro.sy mom, 

And every budding leaf and blade 
Proclaimed the Spang wm born. 

The southern wind’s seductive wiles 
My footsteps lured along 
Far from the town’s unlovely way^ 

Far from its madding throng. 

0 sweet the first gliul greeting is 
With nature, when the Spring 
Is spreading forth her tender charms, 

And flowers are blossoming ' 

O sweet to tioiid the soft green eartli 
When fresh the breezes blow'. 

Untrammelled by a thought of care, 

And free to come or go ' 

Tlie''laml)s were bleating on the bills 
Where farm<itcads nestling lie, 

Safe sheltered from the rude ficice blasts 
That stoiin tlie hill-tops high. 

The swallows glam-ed on flashing wing ; 

Dear birdh of promi.se they, 

Tliat speak the leign of winter past, 

Dawn of a brightei day. 

Down from the heavens the poet-lark 
Hkb numbeis madly flung 
In liquid notes ot purest joy, 

Tliat through the \ alley rung ; 

And leaping streain.s, from winter’s joke 
8o glad to 1)0 set tree, 

Took up the jocund minstiolsy, 

And bore it to the sea. 

In spoiti>e glee the children trooped 
Tlie meadow-piithfi along, 

And oarolled forth, m hippy voice, 

A careless .snuteli of song 
Ah, well they know the sunlit spot 
Where fiist the primrose sweet 
Looks out upon thiv ivooded copse 
The waking eaith to greet. 

0 happy children ! life to you 
Is full of light and flowpis ; 

Atlnvart whose skies of tendei blue 
No threatening storm-cloud loweiu. 

1 wonder, do ye cser think 
Of children far away, 

Who only see through vistas dim 
God’s glorious light of day ' 

Wlio.se lives me sjient in narrow streets. 

Or alleys foiil with sin ; 

Wlioie aqiiiilor, jKiierty, and death, 

Alas ' arc nfe within. . 

No fresh pure w inds their tresses blow, 

Green fields they never tiod, 

Or plucked the nodding flowera that grow 
Ficsb fiom the band of God. 

0 little children ' young, yet old 
In life’s excess of woe, 

1 dread for you the dreaiy ways 
Your faltering feet must go. 

0 little eyes, that never yet 
Beheld a lovely thing, 

1 wonder what your joy shall be 
Through God’s etemafSpring ♦ 

CnARi.X!i H. Babstow. 

Printed and PuMiahed by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
nosier Row, LOMOOK, and 839 High Street, Eiurbuboh. 
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' GBETNA (JBEEN AND ITS MABBTAGES. 

A FEW milof- IjoyoiiJ tlie walls of ‘mcrric Carlisle,’ 

! and only jn.st across tlaj Border on the Scottish 
.side, i.s a lonely old-world little village, wliithcr, 
in days not yet remote, frequent eou])les, in life’s 
brijfht golden time, hurriedly resorted ; no less 
eager to cro.'.s the hndge spanning the river Sark, 

, which hero loniis tlui boundary oi the two king- 
; doms, than, uitli blind tru>t in the luture, to 
[ undertake the all-nntned responsibilities of for- 
bidden wedlock. The village itself consists ot a 
! long straight street of eloanly whitewashed houses, 
beyond wliieli stretches the solitary tract of Sol- 
w'ay moss, scene of many a Border ior;iy, and of 
one misorabh' ‘rout’ in the days of the Scottish 
.ramoses ; while, tow'ardn England, the landscape 
is hounded by the ‘skyey head 3’ of the Cumber- 
I laud mountains, clad in nuch hues of grayish 
green as nature uses to modify her di.stant tints. 
Carious to view a spot .so far renowned, albeit 
without design of invoking aid from any chano'', 
survivor of the ‘liigli-priesUs oi Gretna Green,’ 
we alighteil on the platform of its roadside 
station on the Glasgow and South- Western Bail- 
way one summer alteniooii, and pursuing our 
way tcfVards the village in conip.any with a not 
uncommunicativo policeman, quickly found many 
illusions dispelled, by no means least the wude- 
^ spread legeinl as to the officiating blacksmith. 
Our attention was ere long called to the figure 
of a nxiddh’-agod, by no means clerical-looking 
man, at the time •ngaged in filling his pipe by 
the wayside, ivith wliom w'e entered into con- 
versation. Noivise anxious to magnify Li.s apostle- 
shift our new friend somewhat deprecatingly 
acknowledged that the priestly maiftle hud de- 
scended upon his too unworthy shoulders, and 
that, indeed, hut a few days prior to our visit, 
he had been called on to exercise the weighty 
functions of his ofiice. « 

This man, by trade a mason, spoke, not without 
regret, of the good old day# when fugitive lovers 
crowded to the Border village, the poorer sort, 
being most c^ten united at the tollhouse just | 
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across the brnlge, while the more well-to-do 
betook themselves* to the hotel, wluch, though 
no longer devoted to uses hymeneal, still stands 
at the entrance of the \jllago street. The prie.stly 
office, it w'as said, had been IHleil, more or less 
worthily, by many^ wdio, claiinii\; no unbroken 
descent, had in a somewhat casual sort of w'ay 
.succe(‘(led to it ; and amongst others concerned 
in w’hat cciluinly appeared to have been the 
.sta]»le trade of the place, the local postman was 
indicated as cjistodian of registers reaching back 
into the palmy days ot Border marriage, and 
containing names no less remarkable for nobility 
of birth than for the possession of wealth and 
acre'*. 

Lelt at length to ourselve.s, we passed onward 
up the village street ; not a few small inns were 
tlierc', the landlady of one of the very least of j 
w'hich u'-sured u.s that as many as nine couples 
at a time had, in days when business was brisk, 
sought the shelter of lior tiny roof. A little way 
farther on, we did not fail to notice the name 
of ‘Lord Erskino’ scratched upon an ancient 
and decidedly rickety pane in a window of the 
Head, w'hore also is exhibited, framed 
and gla/ed of course, liis so-called maiTiago cer- 
titicato, in form precisely ns in use to-day, thus : 

‘ Kingdom of Scotlan'd, County of Dumfries, 
Farish of Gretna. — Thesij are to certify, to 

all w'hoin they may concern, that , from the 

pari.sh of , in the county of ,* and ■ ■ 

irom tile parish of , m the county of , 

being now both hero present, and having declared 
to me that they arc single persons, have now 
been married alter the. manner o^ the la.*'s of 
Scotland. As wrijness our hands at Gretna Green, 
this — day of . I8S-.’ Witnesses (two in 
number). 

That a marriage like this can still be solem- 
nised between ‘such as will not get them to 
church, and hav^c a good pric.st that can toll them 
what raairiagc is,’ may come as a surprise to 
many who liave believed that the glories of 
Gretna Green lay all in the past Not only, 
however, had we the assurance of our friend the 
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mason ; but a tale of rec'cnt niatrinioiiial venture 
was iiu parted, as evidence conclusive that Border 
marriage is even now an occurrence by no 
means "unfroquent. The dramatic pcrsonce in this 
real nineteenth-century romance were a young 
English lady, who, as a visitor at a neighbour- 
ing resort of pleasure, had satisfied the requi- 
site condition of three weeks’ residence in Si*ot- 
Jand one of the parties ; and a young oflicer 
in an infantry regiment. Taking the train one 
fine morning to Gretna Green, the lady vras met 
at the station by her intended bridegroom, with 
whom she was speedily and indissoliildy, accord- 
ing to local rit^ ma*(.lc one for aye. Neither 
can any man say that ‘not heing well married, 
it will be a good excuse for him hereafter to 
leave his wife,’ because, provided that two wit- 
nesses be present and tlie questions put be satis- 
i’actorily replied to, wed<lings such as those lack 
nought of the legal lalidity and obligation of 
those contracted with pealing organ and the 
most ceremoniously conclncted ecclesiastical dis- 
play. Tlie Act of 1856 only makes Scotch 
marriages illegal in tlie case of one or other 
of tlie parties not having resided for three 
weeks in the kiiigdom of Scotland, tliereby 
putting a stop to many runaway marriages, 
especially among servants, i^Iio came across in 
numliers from Carlisle at the season of annual 
hirings. 

; Not very long since, a faithless swain, weary 
prematurely of vows exchanged at Gretna Green, 
and doubting somewhat, it may he, of the holi- 
ness of the estate inaugurated by rites so 
maimed, betook himself, in the company oi 
another and, to him, doubtless fairer bride, to 
a Homan Catholic priest in a eouthern vScottish 
burgh, who all unwittingly solemnised a mar- 
riage between them, destined to work no small 
evil to the fickle bridegroom ; for mark liow 
well the sequel hangs together. The deceiver, 
a sadder and perchance wiser man, lorn from 
the arms of his too credulous bride, a Niobe all 
tears, was hauled before the outraged majesty 
of law, and compelled to undergo tlie penalties, 
not trivial, awai’ded to crimes of perjury and 
bigamy. 

Whatever peculiar popularity as a marriage- 
resort may have been enjoyed by Gretna Green 
is doubtless due to the convenience and accessi- 

I bility of its situation on the Great North Road ; 
for here is no instance of especial virtue residing 
in local fountains, but merely of such virtue— 
if, indeed, one may so use the term — as is 
participated in by every other spot of ground 
within the whole realm of Scotland ; nor, indeed, 
as a matter of fact, were Coldstream and Lamber- 
ton near Berwick without some measure of 
peculiar advantage, which they offered to those 
impatient onfes who, from the ii^rc eastern coun- 
ties, were minded to avail Ipeniselves of the 
proximitj[ of the Scottish Border. 

The origin of these marriages has been sought 
by some in the wild habits of times lar distant, 
when lack of clergy in the district was to some 
extent supplied by the ministrations of friars 
from the adjacent abbeys of Melrose and Jed- 
burgh, who m the course of their porambula- 
tiorifi performed the rites of baptism and marriage. 
The Borderer, nowise forgetful, ere setting forth 
on expeditions of rapine and plunder, to tell 


his beads right zealously, wjis yet grossly igno- 
rant about many things ; nor had he access to 
any other source of enlightenment than tlie 
‘ Book-a-bosoins,’ as the mass-hook was called, 
from the liabit of the wanihuing ecclesiastics 
carrying it in their bosoms. Thus it was that 
stout William of Deloraine seemed, to the^ aston- 
ishe.(l eyes of the Goblin I’age, so strangely to 
resemble one of these friars, when 
As the corselet off ho toftk, 

The Dwarf espied the mighty Rook ! 

Much he marvelled, a kiught of ptide 
Like a hook -bosomed priq,.fc should iido. 

But it in.ay have been that this eustma origi- 
nat'd at Gretna Green about 17H8, on the sup- 
pression of the infamous Fleet marriages, though, j 
without doubt, irregular marriage wavs far from j 
unknown Jong prior to this tiim' in the Border j 
parishes. ^ At all events, acting on his knowledge j 
that Scotch marriages, where yiarties accepted | 
each other as man and wife before witie-Ms, ( 
w’^ere legal, one Hcott opened a place at the IDgg, i 
in the parish of Gretna, .and there m.uiiagos i 
were celebrated between runaway couples about ( 

I tlie year 175.3. Scott was succeeded by an old j 
! soldier named Gordon, wlio was wont to olliciatc i 
in uniform, wearing a huge cocked-liat, and girt j 
about the waist with a ponderous sword j 

In 1842 were published by Robert Elliott the | 
Grdna Orem Mnnoirs, wherein we are told liow I 
Elliott — a retired stagecoach driver — became i 
acquainted with Joseph i’aisley, successor of the ! 
i veteran Gordon in 1810. Rai'^ley, who had been 
a tobacconist, fisherman, nay, even, it is more | 
th<an hinted, a smuggler, hecarne known as ‘the , 
blacksmith,’ from the speed with winch he - 
riveted the bonds of runaway couples. Elliott, i 
who married Paisley’s daughter, and cvontually } 
succeeded him in his ollice, continued S(»lc 
[and only ‘parson’ of Gretna Green for twenty- 
nine yeai’s, during which period he is said to 
have united more th.iu three thousand couples 
of all innks and grades in society, the greatest 
number in any one year (1825) having been 
one hundred and ninety-eight, and the average 
from 1829 to 1835 inclusive upwards of one 
hundred ami sixty each year. Although tradi- 
tion says that Lord Erskinc paid as much as 
eighty guineas on the occasion of his marriage, 
the average fee at Gretna Green is estimated 
at fifteen guineas ; whence we may at any rate 
infer how much more highly paid was the 
Border ‘parson* than the majority of the more 
regular clergy on either side of the Sark. 

In a will-case tried some years ago at Liver- 
pool, the plaintiff, Robert Kcr, had been married 
on two occasions at Gretna Green — ^in 1850, and 
again in 1853 — the first marriage having been 
solemnised in a beerhouse at Springfield, near 
Gretna ; and the second in an alehouse kept 
by William Blythe, when Thomas Blythe, m 
presence of his wife, performed the ceremony, 
which was thus described : ‘ I went in and had 
some conversation, and asked him [Thomas Blythe] 
to do tliis little jok He said he would, and asked 
me if I was willing to ti^e this lady as my wife, 
and I said yes. Then ne asked her if she was 
willing to take me for her husband, and she 
said she was; and I got hold of her hand and 
put the ring on, and we were declared man 
and wife j and that was how we, were married.’ 
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At this trial, a book containing a register of 
juarriages performed by the Blythes was pro- 
duced in evidence. 

Thomas Blythe was himself examined in the 
Probate Couit at Westminster, and stated that 
ill the May of 1853 lie was living at Spring- 
Held, Gretn.. Green, and was in the agricultural 
line, » though he diil a small stroke of business 
in tJie ‘joining line’ as well. Beplying to counsel 
as to how he performed the ceremony, he gave 
the following account of the marriage seivne 
as by him conducted : ‘ 1 first asked if they were 
single. They saidithey were. I then asked the 
man : “ Do you take this woman fin’ your wife ? ” 
He said, Yes.” 1 then asked the woman : 
“Do you lake this man for your lawful hus- 
band?” She said, “Yes.” T then said: “Put 
on the ring.” The ring was put on. I then 
said ; “ The thing is done ; the marriage is com- 
plete.”’ A certilicate of marriage w.is Avritton 
out and given to the woman. 

We doubt not, liowever, that many of oiir 
readers may learn -with .surprise that, even now, 
marriage — i»rovided th.it one or otliei* of the 
jiarlios liave resided tluee week.s in Scotland — 
may be thu.s speedily and efrectually performed 
at the erstwhile notorious little village of Gretna 
Green, a.s w'ell .is elsew’here nuith ol the Border. 


IN ALL SHADES. 


A FonTMlcHT after Nora’s arrival in Trinidad, 
Mr Tom Dupuy, ueatly <lres.sed m all his best, 
(Mill'd over one evening at Gr.uige Grove for the 
exjircp.s ])urpose of speaking scriou.sly with liis 
jiretty cousin. Mr Tom hail heeii across to see 
her more than once already, to be sure, and 
had condescended to ob.serve to many of his 
men I’r i><», on his Kturii from his call, 

that i ji !■ 'J . loie’s g^-1, just come out from 
linglaiul, was really in her own way a ino.st 
elegant and attractiv\ creature. In Air I’lnu’s 
opinion, she w'onld sit S])lt'n(Iidly at the head 
of tlie tal)le at ^’iineuto Yalley. ‘A man iii 
iny position in lile iMints a handsome w'onian, 
you know,’ he ‘ to do the liuuour.'i, ami 

keep lip the dignity of the family, and look 
after the woinen-servants, and all that sort ol 
thing*; so [Jndo Theodore and I have arranged 
beforehand th.it it w'ould he a very eonvement 
plan il‘ Nora and I were just to go and make 
a match ol it.’ 

With the object of definitely broaching this 
preconcerted harmony to his unconscious cousin, 
Mr Tom had decked himself in his very smartc.st 
coat and tronscr.sf stuck a (floire delhpn rose in 
his lop button-hole, mounted liis celebrated gra\ 
Mexican pony ‘ Sambo Gal,’ and ridclen acroM 
to Orange Grove in the cool of the evening. | 

Nora WMS bitting by herself with her cup of 
tea in the little boudoir tliat opened out on to 
the terrace prden, with its big bamboos and 
yuccas and (Iraca-na trees, when Air Tom Dupuy 
was announced by llosina as waiting to see 
her. • 

‘Show him in, Jlosina,’ Nora said with a 
smile ; ‘ and ask Aunt Gikeinmy to send me up 
another teacup. — Good-evening, Tom. I ’m afraid 
you’ll find it a little dull here, os it happens, 


this evening, for papa’s gone dow’n to Port-of- 
Spain on business ; and so you ’ll have nobody 
to talk with you to-night about the jirospects 
ol the year’s sugar-crop.’ 

Tom Dupuy seated himself on the ottoman 
beside her with comsiuly liberty. ‘Oh, it don’t 
matter a bit, Nora,’ lie answered with his ovm. 
peculiar gallantry. ‘I don’t mind. In fact, I 
came over on purpo.be this evening, knowing 
Uncle Theodore wms out, liecaiiso I’d got .some- 
thing very particular 1 wanted to talk over 
with you in private.’ 

‘In-clccd,’ Nora answered emphatically. ‘I’m 
surprised to hear it. 1 •assuj'e you, Tom, I’m 
ab.sohitely ignorant on the subject of cane- 
culture.’ 

‘ Gills brought up in England mostly are,’ Tom 
Dupuy replied with the air of a man who gene- 
ronsly makc.s a great conce.bsion. ‘They don’t 
iijipear to feel nmcli niterest in sugar, like other i 
peo]>le. I suppo.be in England tlierc ’s nothing 1 
mueh growm* except corn and cattle.— But that i 
w'asn’t what I came, over to talk about to-night, | 
Nora. 1 ’ve got something on my mind tliat 
fbicle Theodore and 1 hav'e been thinking ove.r, 
and I want to make a proposition to you about I 
it.’ \ I 

‘Wtdl, Tom?’, ! 

‘Well, Nora, you see, it’s like this. As you 
know'. Orange Grove is Uncle Theodore’s to leave ; 
and after liis time, he’ll leave it to you, of course ; 
hut Piiiiciilo Valley’s entailed on me; and that 
being so, Uncle Theodore lets me have it on 
lea.se during’ his lifetime, so that, of course, w’hat- i 
ever 1 .spend upon it in the w'a.v of permanent 
improvements is really spent in bettering what’s 
piwtieally a.s good as my osvn property.’ 

‘1 understand. Quite .so. — Have a cup of 
tea’’ 

‘Thank you. — Well, Pimento Valley, you know, 
is one of the very best ‘-ugar-j-r. divu'iig estates 
111 the whole island. I’ve uiM'.idu '^-d the patent 
Browning rogulator.s for the ceiitiifugal process ; 
and I’\e imported .some of these new Indian 
mongooses that everybody ’s talking about, to kill 
off the canc-r.xts , and I ’ve got some splendid 
block rattoons over from jMauritius ; and alto- 
gether, a finer or more creditable irrigated cslate 
1 don’t tliink you’ll find— though it’s me that 
says it— in the island of Trinidad. Whj, Nora, 
at our bust boiling, 1 assure you tlic greater part 
of the liquor turned out to bo seventeen over 
])roof ; wdnlo the molasbes stood at twenty-nine 
bpccific gravity ; giving a yield, you know, of 
something like one hogshead decimal four _ on 
the avei'age to the acre of canes under cultiva- 
tion.’ 

Nora held up her fan carelessly to .smother a 
yawm. ‘1 daresay it did, Tom,’ .she answ’ered 
with obvious unconcern ; ‘ but, .you know, 1 
told you I dic^’t understand anything on earth 
about sugar ; ^d you said it wasn’t about that 
that you wanted to talk to me in private this 
evening.’ 

‘Yeis yes, Nora; you’re quite right; it isn’t. 
It’s about a far deeper and more interesting 
subject than sugai- that I’m going to speak to 
you.’ (Nora raontally guessed it must be rum.) 

*‘I only mcntioncil these facts, you see, just 
to show you the sort of yield we’re making 
now at Pimento Valley. Last year, we did five 
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hundred hogsheads, and two hundred and eighty- 
four punclu'ons. A man who does a return like 
that, (J <’ourse, must naturally be making a very 
tidy round little income.’ 

‘I’m awfully glad to hear it, Pm sure, for 
your sake,’ Nora answered unconcernedly. 

‘ I thought 3mu w’ould be, Nora ; 1 was sure 
3’^ou would bo. Naturally, it’s a matter that 
torn lies us both very closely. You sec, as jmu’rc 
to inherit Orange drove, and as I ’m to inherit 
Pimento Valley, X^nclc Theodore and I think 
it would be a great pity that the two old 
e'^tates — the estates bound up so intimately 
with the name and faihe of tlui fighting Dupiivs 
— should ever be divided or go out of the 
family. So we’ve agreed togetlier. Uncle Theo- 
dore and I, that I should — well, that I should 
endeavour to unite them by mutual ariangi'- 
incnt.’ 

‘ I don’t exactly under'.tand,* Nora paid, a-J 
yet quite unsuspi( ions ot hip i-cal moaning. ^ 

‘ Wliy, you know, N<u‘a, a man can’t live , 
upon sugar and rum ahjiie ’ 

‘Certainly not,’ Nora interrupted; ‘oven if 
he’s a contirmod drunkard, it would bo quilt* 
impossible. He nng'^t liave something solid occa- 
sionally to eat as well.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ Tom said, in a ssentimcntal tone, i 
endeavouring to I'iso as l.ir us he was able to I 
the height of the occasion. ‘And he must 
have fcoiiietliing fuore than that too, Nora ; ho 
must have sympvatliy ; ho must have fdTection * 
he must have a companion in li[o ; lie iiinst 
have somebody, you know, to sit at tlie bead 
oi his tjiblc, and to — to— to’ 

‘To pour out tea for him,’ Nora suggested 
blandly, tilling bis cup a second time. 

Tom reddened a little. It wasn’t exactly the 
idea he wanted, and he began to Lave a faint 
undercurrent of suspicion that Nora was quietly 
laughing at him in her sleeve. ‘Ah, W(‘ll, to 
pour out tea for him,’ he went on, somewliat 
suspieiouply ; ‘umltoslnuo his joys and sorious, 
and his hopes and aspirations ’ 

‘About the sugar-ciop?’ Nora put in once 
I more, Avith provoking c.iliiiues%. 

‘Well, Nora, you may smile if you like,’ 
Tom said warmly; ‘but tins is a vtry .serioii, 
subject, I can tell j-uii, for both ot n^, Wliat 
I I mean to say is that Uncle Theodore and 1 
have settled it ivould be a very good thing 
indeed if we two were to get up a matcli 
between us.’ 

‘A match between you,’ Nora echoed in a 
puzzled manner — ‘a match between pajia an<l 
you, Tom ! What at ? Billiards Cricket ? 
Long jumping 1 ’ 

Tom fairly lost liis temper. ‘Nonstiise, Nora,’ 
he said testily. ‘You know as well what 1 
mean as 1 do. Not a matcli between Uncle 
Theodore and me, hut a nuitqji between jou 
and me — the heir and heiress of Orange Grove 
and Pimento Valley.’ 

Nora staled at him with irrepressible laughter 
tw inkling suddenly out of all the comers of her 
Titury little mouth and puckered eyelids. ‘Be- 
tween you and me, Tom,’ she repeated incre- 
dulously— ‘between you and me, did you say? 
Between you and me now? Why, Tom, do 
you really moim this for a sort of an oiThand i 
casual proposal ’ j 


‘Oh, you may laugh if you like,’ Tom Dupujr | 
replied evasively, at once assuming the defen- 
sive, as bool's always do by instinct under | 
similar circumstances. ‘1 know the ways of 
j’ou girls that have licen brought up at high- | 
faintin’ schools over in England. You think 
West Indian gentlemen aren’t good enough for 
yon, and you go running after cavalry-officer 
fellows, or else after some confomulod upstart 
woolh'-lieadcd mulatto or ollu'r, W'lio come out 
from England. I know the W'ays of you. But 
you may laugh ns you like. I sec you don’t 
mean to listen to ♦me now ;f' but vou’ll have 
to listen tf> me in the end ; lor T’ucle Theo- 
dore and 1 have made ii]) our minds about it, 
.and what a Uupuy makes up his mind about, 
be generally sticks to, and tliere’.' no turning 
him, So m the end, I know, Nora, you’ll 
iiave to in;^rry me.’ 

‘ You seem to foiget ,’ Nora said haiightilj’', 
‘that 1 too am a Dupuy, as much as 3 on arc.* 

‘Ah, hut you’re only a \vonian, and that’s 
very (litlcrent. 1 don’t mind a bit about ^our 
an*'\vering me ?/n lo-d.13'. It seems I’ve tapp(*d 
llu* ]umcln‘Ou .1 bit too eail3'; that’s all; leave 
the liqiuu' alone, and it’ll mature ot itself in 
time in its <iwn cellar. Sooner or latei', Nora, 
you sec if you don’t marry me.’ 

‘Blit, Tom,’ Nora med, abashed into serions- 
ne-s lor a moment by his smlden outburst of , 
native vulgarity, ‘tins is really so unexpected , 
and .so ridiculous. We ’vt* cousins, von know ; 

I ’vc never thought of vou at all in any wa^' ' 
except as a (.ousin. I didn't mean to be rude to | 
you ; but vonr propoH.al and yonr ^vlly of putting 
it took iiK* really so much by surpnse.’ 

‘Ob, if thai’s all you me.iii,’ Tom Dnpuv' 
an.sweiod, .soniowbat molliOcd, ‘I don’t mind 
3-our langbing, no, not tn]»p(‘nce. All T mind 
Is your saving »io so si 1. light outright to me. If 
yon want time to consider' 

‘Never!’ Nora inter* ujited ipiiiklv’ in a .sharp 
voice of unswerving lnMim‘b.s. 

‘Never, N<ir.i? Nevm AV]i3 - never ? ’ 

‘Because, Tom, I don’t eaie tor 3011; T can’t 
c.arc lor you ; and T neier will care lor 3’ou. Is 
that plain enough 'i ’ 

Ti>ni stroked his fhin and looki'd at her diibi- 
ou.sly, .as a man lookn at an impatient horse of 
doubtful tem]»er. ‘Wll,’ he Raid, ‘Nora, 3*011 ’re 
a line one, 3*011 are — a very fine one. I know 
what this means. ] ’vc seen it beloi'o lots of 
times. Yon want to marry some woolly-headed 
brown man. 1 lu.inl you w'l're awfully thick 
with mine of those people on board the Severn. 
That's wh.it alw.ivs comes of .sending West Indian 
girls to be educ.ited in Engliuid. You’ll have 
to inairy mo in the end, thoiigh, all the same, 
because of the jiroperty. But 3*011 just mark iny 
words : if you don’t marry me, as sure as fate, 
vou’ll finish willi marrying a woolly-heajed 
mulatto ! ’ 

Nora rose to her full height with offended 
ilignity. ‘Tom l)upu3V she said angrily, ‘you 
insult mo ! Le.ave the house, sir, this minute, 
or I shall retire to my room. Get back to your 
sugar-canes and your centrifugals luitii you’ve 
learned better manners.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ Tom said aloiul, as if to 
liimself, rising to go, and flicking his boot care- 
lessly with his riding-whip, ‘I admire her aU 
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the more when she’s in a temper. She’s one 
of your high-steppers, she is. She’s an un- 
common fine girl, too — hanged jf she isn’t — and, 
sooner or later, slie ’ll have to marry me.’ 

Nora swept cit of the boudoir without another 
word, and walked with a stately tread into her 
own room. But before slie got there, the ludi- 
crou.g* side of the thing hid once more over- 
come her, and she ilung liorself on a couch in 
uncontrollable fits of childish laughter. ‘Oh, 
Aunt Clemmy,’ she cried, ‘ bring me luy tea in 
here, will you? I really think I shall die of 
laughing at Mr Tol.i there ! ’ 

cnArri’-ii xvi. 

For a few days, the Hawthorns had plenty of 
callers — but all geutleiuen. J^lurian dul not go 
down to receive them. Edward sa\j them by 
himself in the drawing-room, accepting their 
excubCR with polite iiK-rcdnlil v, and diMnissing 
them as soon aa po'-sihlc 1)> a resolutely quiet 
and taciturn demeanour. Such a singulaily silent 
man as the new judge, cviuybotly said, had 
never before been known in the district of 
Westmoreland. 

due alternoon, bowever, uhen the two llaw- 
tliorna were sitting out under the spreading 
inango-ti'oe m the ba* k-gardeii, foi getting tlieir 
doubts and hesitations m a quu't dial, 'riiomas 
came out to inlorm them <luly that two gentle- 
men imd a lady weie waiting to see tliein in 
the big bare (Irawing-room Marian sighed a 
sigh of profound ndief. ‘A lady at last,’ .she 
said liopelully. ‘ Pel liap^, Edward, they ’ve begun 
to find out, after all, tliat tlu'y’vo made some 
mistake or other. Can — cun any uickt'd per&oii, 
1 wonder, hav(' been spreading aroiunl some 
horrid repoit aliout me, that’s now discovered to 
be a mere falsehood ?’ 

‘It's incoinprehensibh-,’ Pdward answered 
moodily. ‘The iiioie 1 pii/zle over it, the Icss 
I understand it. Hut as a ladv lias calJe.l at 
la.st, of course, darling, you’ll better come in at 
once and see liei.’ 

They walked together, full of cuiiosity, into 
(he drawing-room. The two gentlemen rose 
simultaneously as they entered."* To Marian’s 
surprise, it was Dr Whitaker and his father; 
anil with them had come — a blown lady. 

Mafian w'.os niiatlectedly glad to see tlieir late 
travelling companion; but "it uas eerlaiiily a 
shock to her, unprejudiced as she wa-, that “the 
very first and only uoinan who liad called upon 
her in Trinidad sliould be a mnl.itto. However, 
she tried to bear her disajipointmcut bravely, 
and sat down to do tlie honour.^ as uell as she 
was able to her unexpected visitor-s. . 

‘M> dvanghtidi !’ tlic elder brown man said 
oetontationsly, with an cxpan.sive wave of Ins 
grci^sy left hand towaids the mulatto lady — ‘Muss 
Eupbemia Fow’dl-Buxton Duchess-of-Sutherland 
Whitaker.’ 

Marian acknowledged tlio introduction with a 
slight how, and bit her lip. tSho stole a look at 
l^r AVhitaker, and saw at once upon his face 
an unwonted expression of profound dejection 
and disappointment. 

‘An’ how do you like Trftiidad, Mrs Hawtom?’ 
Miss Euphemia asked xvith a society simper ; 
while EdwariJ began engaging in conversation 


xvitli the two men. ‘You find de excessiveness 
of de temperature prejudicial to salubrity, after 
de delicious equability of do English climate?’ 

‘AVcll,* Marian assented smiling, ‘I certainly 
do find it very hot.’ 

‘Oh, exceedingly,’ Miss Euphemia replied, as 
she mopped her forehead violently with a highly 
scented lace-edged cambric pocket-handkerchief^ 
‘De heat is most oppressive, most unendurable. 
I could wring out me liandkcrchiet, I assuri' you, 
Mrs llaxvtorn, wit de (‘xtraordinary profusion of 
me penspiration.’ 

‘But this is summer, yon must remember,’ 
Dr Whitaker put in nervously, endeax’ouring in 
vain to distract attention for the moment from 
Mis.s Euplieniia’s conversational peculiarities. ‘ In 
winter, you know, we sliall have quite delightful 
English weather on the hills — quite delightful 
English Aveather.’ 

‘All, jes,’ the father went on with a broad 
Riiiile. ‘In Avinter, Mrs IlaAvtorn, ma’am, you will 
be glad to drink a glass of rnm-aud-iiulk soine- 
time.s, 1 tell you, io an arm de blood on dese chilly 
hilltops.’ 

The talk went on for a while about such 
ordinary casual tojucs ; and. then at last Miss 
Jluphemia happened to remark Vonfidentially to 
Marian, that th>ut Aery day her cousin, Mr 
Septimms AVhitukcr, had been married at elcA'en 
o’clock doAAn at the cathedral. 

‘Indeed,’ lyiariau said, Avith some polite shoAV 
of intere.st. ‘And did you go to the Avedding, 
Miss W lntak( 4 r ? ’ 

Miss Euphemia drew herself up with great 
dignity. She AA'as a good-looking, buxom, round- 
faced, very negro-featured girl, about as dark in 
complexion as her brotlier the doctor, but much 
more dciidedly thick-lipjied and llat-nosed. ‘O 
no,’ she said, AVith every sign of offended prejudice. 

‘ We didn’t at all approA^e of do match me cousin 
Septiiuius Avas unhappily makin’. De lady, I 
legret to say, Avas a Sambo.’ 

‘A Avhat'D Marian inquired curiously. 

* A Sambo, a Sambo gal,’ Miss Euplicmia replied 
in a shrill cre-^cendo. 

‘ Oil, iiideeil,’ Marian assented in a tone which 
clearlv .sliowed she hadn’t the faintest idea of 
IMi's Euplicnii.i'-» lueanmg. 

‘A Sambo,’ Mr \\’hitakcr the elder said, smil- 
ing, ami coming to her ri'scne — ‘a Sambo, Mrs 
llaAvtoni, is one of de inferior degrees m de 
chussified scale and hierairhy of colour. De 
offspring of an African and a Avhite man is a 
mulalto — dat, madam, is my complexion. De 
f*- mulatto and a Avliite man is a 
quadroon — dat is de grade immi'<li:it(dy suiAcrior. 
But dc olLpring of a malatto and a negress 
is a Sambo — dat is de class just bencat us. 
De cause of complaint^ alleged by de family 
against our nejilioAV Seiitimius is silis — dat bein’ 
himself a mulatto — de very lust remoAe from de 

C uro-blooded Avhite man — be has clio,-en to ally 
imsclf in marriugo Avit a Sambo gal~de second 
and inferior remove in cle same progression. Dc 
family feels dat in dis course Septimius has 
torouglily and UTcmediably disgraced nimself.’ 

‘And lor dat reason,’ added Miss Euphemia with 
stately coldness, ‘none of de ladies in dc brown 
society of Trinidad have been present at dis 
morning’s ceremony. De gentlemen went, but 
de ladies didn’t.’ 
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* It Hocmia to me,’ I)r Whitaker eaW, in a pained 
and liumiliatcd tone, ‘that wo oughtn’t to he 
making these absurd distinctions of minute hue 
between ourselves, but ought rather to l)e trying 
our best to break dow'n the whole barrier oi 
time-honoured prejudice by which the coloured 
race, as a race, is so surrounded. — Don’t you 
agree with rao, Mr Hawthorn ? ’ 

‘Phol’ Miss Euplicmia exclaimed, w’ilh evi- 
dent disgust ‘Just listen to Wilherforce! He 
has no proper pride in his family or in his 
colour. He would go and shake hands ivit any 
vulgar, dirty, nigger \^oman, I helieve, as black 
as de poker ; his ideas are so common ! — AVilbor- 
force, I declare, I ’s quite ashamed of you ! * 

Dr Whitaker played nervously ivith the knob 
of his "walking-Btick. ‘I feel sure, Eupheinia,’ 
he said at last, ‘ those petty diRcriminations 
between shade and shade are the true disgrace 
and ruin of our brown people. In de.qnsiiig one* 
another, or boasting over one unQtlier, for our 
extra fraction or so of ivhite blood, wc are 
implicitly admitting in principle tin' claim of 
white people to look down upon all of us impar- 
tially as inferior creatures. — Don’t jou think so, 
Mr Hawthorn ? ’ *• 

‘ I quite agree with you,’ Edw ard answciud 
warmly. ‘The principle’s obvious.’ 

Dr Whitaker looked pleasctl and flattered. 
Edward stole a glance at Marian, and neither 
could resist a faint smilo at IMiss I*Aiphemia’.s 
prejudices of colour, in spite of their pri"-'«ing 
doubts and preoccupations. And ylt, they didn’t 
even then begin to perceive the true meaning of 
the situation. They had not long to wait, how- 
ever, for before the Whitakers rose to hike their 
departure, Thomas came in with u cuujfle of 
cards to announce Mr Thcoflore Dnjmy, and his 
nepliow% Mr Torn Dnpuy of riinento VaUey. 

The AVliilakers went ofl‘ shortly, Miss ‘Euj.Iu- 
mia especially in very high spirits, because Mrs 
Hawthorn had shaken hands in llie most cordi.il 
manner with her, before the face of the two 
white men. Edward and IMarian would fain 
have refused to see tlie Dupnys, as they hadn’t 
thought fit to bring even Nora with them ; ainl 
at that hast mysterious insult -a dagger to her 
heart— the tears came up irresistibly to poor 
weaned Marian’s swimming eyelids. Jiut Thomas 
had brought the visitors in before the Whitakers 
rose to go, and so there was notlnng left but 
to get through the interview .somehow, with wliat 
grace they could manage to muster. 

*We had hoped to see Nora long before this,’ 
Edward Hawthorn said pointedly to Mr Dupiiy 
—after a few preliminary polite inanities— half 
hoping thus to bring things at last to a positive 
crisis. ‘My wife and she weie .school-girls 
together, you know, and we saw so much of one 
another on tile way out. Wc have been quite 
looking forward to her paying us a visit’ 

Mr Dupiiy drew hira.self up very stiffly, and 
answered in a tone of the Silliest order: ‘I 
don’t know to whom you can be alluding, sir, 
wf.en you speak of “Nora;” but if you refer 
to my daughter, MisR Dupuy, I regret to say 
fehe ns suffering just at present from — ur — a severe 
ilidisposituiu, which unfortunately prevents her 
from paying a call on Mrs Hawthorn.’ 

Edwarl coughed an angry little cough, which 
{ Manan saw at once meant a fixed dctenxiination 
" -- — — 

to pursue the matter to the bitter end. ‘Miss 
Dupuy herself requested me to call her Nora/ 
he said, ‘on our journey over, during which we 
naturally became very intimate, as she was put 
in charge of my wife at Southampton, by her 
aunt in England. If she had not done so, 1 
should never have dreamt of addressing her, or 
speaking of her, by her Christian name. As she 
did do so, liowever, ] shall take the liberty of 
continuing to call her by that name, uiitU I 
receive a request to desist from her own lips. 
M’e have long been expecting a call, I repeat, 

Mr Diipiiy, fmm your danghtev Nora.’ 

‘Sir !’ Mr Dujmy exc laimed angrily ; the blood 
of the figliting Dupiiys was boiling up now 
savagely witldii him. 

‘We have been expecting her,’ Edward Haw- 
thorn repeated firmly; ‘and T insist upon know- 
ing the r» I'-on why jou have not la ought her 
with you.’ 

‘I have already said, .sir/ Mr Dujmy aiiswi'i* d, 
rising and grouing purple iii the face, ‘that my 
daughter is sufleung irom a severe iiul' posi- 
tion.’ 

‘Anil T refuse,’ Edward replied, in his steriiest 
tone, rising also. Ho accc'pt that flimsy excuse — 
in .short, to cull it by its proper name, that trans- 
parent falsclioo'l. Tf you do not tidl me tlie 

It lie loason at once, nmrli as I respect and like 
]\Ii.s.s Dupuy, I shall have to ask you, .sir, to 
leave inv house iminiHliately.’ 

A light peemed to hurst suddi-nly ujioii the 
pa8.siouate planter, which altered his face cuii- 
ously, by gradual clmngos, from livicl blue to 
bright scarlet. The corners of his mouth beg.ui 
to go up sideways in a Bolemuly ludicrous fa^lmlu • 
the crow’s-feet about las ei('.s fast rc'laxcd and 
then tightened dee] »lv ; hic whole hig hotly 
sc'cmed to be inwardly shiikou hy a kind of 
siqipre.ssed irnpuliiablo * laughter. ‘Why, Tom,’ 
he exc'laimed, tnnang uiLli a curjon.s liiilf-conn- 
cal look to las woiich'rfiig nc'jdicw, ‘do you know 
— upon my word— 1 really htdieie— n'o, it can’t 
be possible— but I re.illv helieve— Ihey don’t even 
now know anything at all about it’ 

‘Explain ytmrstdf / Edward saicl sternly, placing 
i himself hetwci-n iMr Dupuy and the door, us if 
on purpo.se to bar tlie passage' outward. 

‘If you really don’t know about it,’ Mr Dupuy 
.said slowly, witli an uiuisiuil hurat of gont'rosity 
for him, ‘uhy, then, I admit, the* insult to Miss 
Dnpuy IS- '/—i'^ less tleliberately intentional 
than I at first .'-ight imagined. — But no, no : 
you mu'it know all about it already. You can’t 
.still remain in ignorance. It’s impo-saible, quite 
impossible.’ 

‘ Exjilain,’ Edw.ard reiterated^ inexorably. 

‘ You compel me ? ’ 

‘ 1 compel you.’ 

‘You’d bciter not ; you won’t like it.’ 

‘ I insist upon it’ e 

‘Well, really, since yon make a point of it — 
but there, you’ve been brought up like a gentle- 
man, Mr Ifawthoni, and you’ve married a wife 
who, as 1 learn from my daughter, is well con- 
nected, and has been brought up like a lady ; 
and I don’t want to hurt your feelings necd- 
losdy. 1 can underhand that under such cir- 
cumstances ’ 

‘Explain. Say what you have to eay; I can 
endure it.’ i 
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1 ‘ Tom ! ’ Mr Dupiiy murmured imploringly, 
i turning to his nephew. After all, the elder 

1 man was sometliing of a gentleman ; he shrank 
j from speaking out that horrid seerct. 
i ‘Well, you srr, Mr Hawthorn,’ Tom Dupuy 
went on, taking up the parable with a sai'doinc 
smile —for h. had no such scruples — ‘my uncle 

naturally felt that with a man of your colour ’ 

I He paused significantly. 

i Edward Hawthorn’s cc)lour at that particular 

I moment was vivid crimson. The next instant 
i it was marble white. ‘ A man of my colour ! ’ 

! ho exclaimed, drairing back in astonishment, not 
nnmingled with honor, and flinging up his arms 
wjlclly — ‘ a man of my colour ! Eor heaven’s 
sake, sir, wliat, in the name of goodness, do yon 
moan by a man of my colour ? ’ 

‘AVhy, of course,’ Tom Dupuy replied mali- 
ciously and coolly, ‘seeing Unit you’re a brown 
t man yourself, and that your father Aid mother 
' were brown people boloru you, naturally, my 

1 uncU*’ 

Marian luiivt forth into a little cry of intense 
excitement. It wasn’t honor ; it wasn’t anger ; 
it wasn’t disapi)Ointtn( nt : it w'Un simply rehet 
Irom the Jong agony of that endless, horrible 
8Us])CUfce. 

‘We can bear it all, Edward,’ blie cried aloud 
cheertully, almost jnvousl\ — ‘we can bear it all’ 
]\ry dulling, my dai lite.'', it is uotimig, nothing, 
nolhiiig ’ ’ 

And regardless of the two men, who stood 
i llicn* still, oynual and silent, w.iUhing the tfl'eit 
ol their uni'xpected thundeibult, the ]»oor young 
W'lfe flung her anus wildly uiound Imr newly 
wedded hu hand, and smothered him in a i>er- 
ief't Lorieut rd ])!i"'ionate kibses. 

Jiiit .19 for Edwaid, hi' stood there still, as 
white, as' (old, ami as mol ion] css as a statue. 

(To he iuntXHued ) 

CANAL N A Vi CATIONS. 

Lentil the nnddh* of 1’ e la<t century, our fore- 
fathers^ thought lar more of foreign enterprise 
than of the internal coinmnnication'- of their own 
ibl.aiid. An Englishman ol the lime of Elizabeth 
might he acriuamtcd with all the intricacies of 
the Arctic Ocean or of tlie West Indies; but it by 
no means followed that he was able to .sketch a 
map «f Ills owui countiy. The sea w'um the great 
highw^ay of trade and fame, and tlie commercial 
towns W'ere fdl seajjorts. 

Previous to the accession of George III, the 
com muui cations throughout England were of the 
most wretched kind, the grout highways being 
simply the worn-out tracks of the old Homan 
roads. Tlie minml'iiclnrcn of our country, strug- 
gling into notice, were greatly hampercii by tliis 
lack of coniiauuii ation, lew facilities for car- 
ria^'e existing, and distant markets being beyond 
reach. The little cari'ynig-trade was neccs.sai’ily 
of the slowest and most expensive kind, anil 
goods were conveyed to tlie lu-arest port or 
navigable river, generally by long Ktring.s of 
packhorses, loss fref|ucntly by the blow clumsy 
stage- wagon. Packlmi cs rnuveved from the 

Severn the clay iihed in tlie l’oL!(‘iies, bring- 
ing back in return cfwirse cartlienwarc for 
export. The clolh-manufactiircr of Yorkshire 
saddled hia horse witli his wares and tiuvelled 
3- 

from fair to fair as his own salesman ; and the 
little cotton used in the Manchester looms was 
twinsported from Liverpool in the same primitive 
fashion. 

This wa.s the state of the communications in 
England in 1757, when the Duke of Bridgewater, 
having been crossed in love by one of the 
beautiful Miss Gunnings, turned his attention 
to the more prosaic employment of canal con- 
struction. 1 1 IS idea was to construct a waterw'ay, 
or ‘ navigation,’ from Ins coal-pits to Manchester, 
a distance of ten miles. Short as this distance 
appears in our time, it offered so great a barrier 
in those days, that the supply of fuel was uLvays 
limited and uncertain. The duke, who was 
desirous of engugmg an engineer to put his idea 
mto practical form, was advised to employ the 
l.imous millwright Brindley, w^ho had already 
made himself a name in the district for his 
clever contriv'ances in the pottery-works and 
the sillc-fuetorios. Like m-any others who have 
risen to lain*, Brindley w'as a self-made man. 

To his natural- born genius, there were united 
two charai teribtics which are necessary to all 
siufli pioneers— great perseverance, and a confi- 
dence in his own judgment wlucli oveibore all 
the adverse criticism of tTTe jiiultitudix Ilis 
diary, wdiicli is extant, shows his school education 
to have been of flie scantiest ; the words, spelt in 
the broad StalFordsliire dialect, and the painfully 
crabbed wiitmg, exute alteruately our amuse- 
ment and our re-ipeit; whilst it shows through- 
(tiit the dog'»e(l determination ui the individual 
to overcome uifliculty. 

Brindley wa.s no sooner installed as engineer 
of the w'orks than he completely altered the 
(luke’.s plan. To construct the proposed canal — 
or ‘ novogation,’ as BnndU'y has it — it was neces- 
sary to cross th(‘ river Irvvell, and it was here 
that he fust showed his marvellous courage and 
skill. The tluke’s plan had been to drop the 
canal by a serieb of locks to the level of the 
river, and to raise it again on the farther side 
by the same means. But Brindley, who foresaw 
that locks would ah\a>.s prove a great hindrance 
t<» traffic, (li'cidcd that the canal should not 
(diunge its level, hut should cross the river on 
a stone a(|ueduct. Nothin<g of the kind had ever 
before been attem])ted in this country, and, to 
ordinurv^ minds, ihe* idea of hoat'^, laden with 
coals, sailing, ns it W’^ere iii niid-air, seemed 
jirepobtcrons. Tt must be allowed, to the everlast- 
ing credit of the duki>, tliat, although somewhat 
uncertain in his own mind ns to the result of 
the scheme, he neviulheless allowed Brindley to 
Xiroceed, In einte of general riduaile, the W’orks 
were commenced, the lupieduct was built ; and 
derision wius turned into amazement wlieii the 
canal-hoats iiassed over and the structuue sliowed 
no sign of collapse. The jiackliorses wei.. dis- 
pensed with, and the price of coaf in Manchester 
fell to one-half. The succi'ss, botli to the pro- 
lector and the community, was so comploti', that 
the dnke at once sought further jiowers to extend 
the canal we.st ward, and thu.s to open communi- 
cation with the port of Liverpool. After much 
opposition from landowners and others, Brindley 
commenced this exte.nsion ; hut although no 
great engineering difliculties W'erc encountered, 
the expenditure for some years had been so 
heavy tliat the w*ant of money threatened to 
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offer a serioiis obstacle to the completion of the 
sclienic. The duke’s credit became so low that 
tiie jjrcatest task of the week wiia the collecting 
of a sufficient amount to pay the wages of the 
labourers on the works ; and it was only by 
much scheming and economy that the works 
were at length completed. 

Meanwhile, the Staffordshire Potteries had 
begun to clamour for a waterway, and Brindley 
had undertaken the survey of a canal which 
was to connect them with the Trent and IMersej". 
Wedgwood, the great potter, gave all his influence 
to a scheme for uniting his factories with the 
sea, and even removed his works to a on 
the proposed canal, knoivn hencefortli by tlu* 
ancient name of Etruria. TIjc great undertaking 
in the construction of this canal was the tunned, 
a mile and a half in length, under that part of 
the Pennine chain wlindi separates Stafl'oi'dslure 
from Clieshire, Tins tunnel was to comstitute the 
highest point or *sumiuit-level * of the canal ; and 
the supply of water was to be obvained from a 
Bvstem ot reservedrs situated at a still higher 
elevation and fed by the surrounding hills. But 
tunnelling was a new experiment in engineering ; 
many unforeseen diflicuities arose to hinder the 
work, and it was only after eleven years of heavy 
anxiety and stubborn perseverance that this la.st 
link in the communication was completed. Thu 
carnage of a ton of goods from Liveriiool to 
Etruria, wliicli had cost under the old system 
fifty shillings, was reduced to one-fourth. Tins 
tunnel, the xiionecr of many miles of tunnelling 
since constructed, still exists. It is simply a 
long culvert, just large enough to allow of "the 
passage of a single barge. There is no accom- 
modation for hauling the traffic through, and 
the barges arc consequently propelled from end 
to end by the exertions of the boatmen alone. 
Fifty years after its construction, the traffic on 
the canal had increased to sucli an extent that 
the mouths of the tunnel were perpetually 
blocked by a crowd of boats waiting to paB.s 
through, and the fights and quarrels among the 
boatmen for first ])iace were a disgrace to the 
Canal Company. After much pressure, the autho- 
rities called in the Scotch engineer 'I’elford, and 
to him was intrusted the construction of a 
second tunnel. The want of suitable maebinery, 
of skilled labour and of money, were obstacles 
I comparatively unknown to Telford, and the new 
j tunnel, large enough to allow of a towing-path, 

I was constructed in three years. The two works, 
side by side, represent fifty years' progress in 
the science of engineering. 

But to return to Brindley and his triumphs. 
In North Warwickshire, a colony of iron-workers 
had sprung up in the midst of a plain, worn 
into narrow ‘hollow-ways’ by the tread of the 
ubiquitous pac^horse. The few letters sent to 
this large village of blacksmiths were addressed 
‘Birmingham, near Colcshill,’ this latter place 
being the nearest point on the high road. 
Through this district, Brindley succeeded in 
euttinj; a canal from the Trent to the Revem ; 
and tiiu.s Birmingham, the P(jtterie.9, and Man- 
chester were each connected with the Irish and 
North Seas. 

Brindley’s last great work was the projection 
of a canal from Leeds to Liverpool ; but owing 
, partly to the difficulties of the country passed 


through, and partly to the scarcity of labourers 
througli the continental war.g, the canal was not 
completed throughout until 181G, long after 
Brindley’s death. The laimiuit of this canal is 
in the wild and .stony di.strict of Pendle Forest, 
where cire situated the great reservoirs — one 
being over a hundred acres in extent — which 
feed’ the liigher levels of the canal with fvater. 
These re^erioirs are maintained in repair hnd 
ellicioncy at the present day by the owners 
of the niiiiKTOus stone quarries of the district, 
to whom the canal offers great facilities for 
transit. 

Under Rennie and Telford, canal construction 
was continued, and) old method.s were improved 
upon. The Barton afjueduct of Brindley sank 
into insignificance before the works of these 
later whose canals, instead of winding 

round rii» )■ li an- to avoid cuttings, were led 
through hills ami over valleys r« jra- ll - « rf 
olisfciclc.o. Besides the completion .-I I' : b'!i 
canals, we owe to tliese two men the lonsfruo- 
tion of the canal fiom the Forth to V'r Uly<lc 
and the (Lledouian U.xnal, in Scotlvnd , and the 
two parallel canals in Ireland wliidi connect 
Dublin with the Atlantic. Thus, in half a 
century Mas the i*ouiitt y < overcil with a iictw'oik 
of waterway.s, giving an impulse to nuiiiiif.ictuies 
whiidi had liithcrto been bhut out fioin foreign 
markets. 

About the end of last century, a great 
impulse wa-> giv<-u to the tralle; on the. canals 
by a Mr l’>a\e.ndah‘, tlie agent of Pn kford, the 
wdl-known carrier. By bus efforts, a iborough 
sy>tcm of canal communication w*as establislied 
and mainUiined, and greater pumtuality was 
oUserved in the arrival and departure of the 
boats. Expre.ss or lly I'uats uLo ennu' into use 
for the more impoilant mercliamli.M* ami lor 
])as.scngcr liaflic. On the fhi h.:' wat' r (’amd, 
they plied -with p,'e -eiigers b<tW'‘'‘n .'lancin -,ti r 
and Liverpool ; niid in .the neighbourhood of the 
l.irgor towns they eonveyeil tin* market-women 
home to the suiTonuding villagt'.s In 1708, 
many of the troops for the Irish campaign were 
conveyed by canal from London to Liverpool. 
When the i ail wav S} ''terns W’ore jirojeeted, some 
of their greatest opponents were the canal Com- 
panies, wdio fancied they saw in the new mode 
of transit, utter rum to their own traflie. It 
was said that the canals w'ould soon become 
useless and overgruwm with weeds, and it was 
even proposed to buy up the canal Companies, 
fill in the water-chanucls, and lay down the line 
of rails in tbeir stead. But in bjute of all tliesc 
<lark forebodings, and notwithstanding the utility 
of the new method as compared with the old, 
the canals still maintain tlieif ground. Their 
traffic since the advent of the railways has 
steadily increased ; canal shares are usually con- 
sidered safe stock, and therefore seldom change 
hands. Both systems of communication have 
their advantages ; and whilst the locomotive is 
the groat economiser of time, there are many 
arlicle.s of commerce, in the shape of building 
I materials and fragile goods, in the carrying 
of which the canals are «ioro suitable. They 
remain at the present day a lasting and still 
useful monument to tflie English enterprise and 
perseverance of the last century. 

To turn to the present century : M, do Lesseps 


AN IRISH TRAVELLING THEATRE. 


has been so successful with the Suez Canal, and 
in‘oniisc‘8 to he with the Panama one, that it is 
no wonder that he shotild have many followers ; 
and it is to h<* noted that the canals proposed 
now are all on ihe lar^c scale — canals for ships 
of large size. They are mostly tlnough narrow 
nocks of laud, although one of them is to connect 
an inrand town, Manchester, about thirty miles 
froni salt water, directly with the «(‘a. TIk^ 
Isthmus of Corinth is tlio site of another; and 
still another is to run into the great Sahara of 
Africa and convert it into a gioat salt-water 
lake. How long Hhis lake would take to fill 
up with solid salt is a nice question, which wo 
have not sufiioiont moans of tletcrmiiiiiig, as 
tho other ‘salt lakes’ of the world are all su])- 
plied with fresh water, and have only as yet 
attained to a more or le^s biiiiy state. 


AN IRISH 1'RA YELLING THEATRE. 

INTanv poo])]e wlio have hoard of a travelling 
theatre may find perhaps the following peep 
behind the scenes somewhat interestiu". 

On a (old, bli‘ak day towards the end of 
Otiober I received the folhnviiig letter : 

Ri'.siMici’Lu Lady — I is an actress, and has a 
travelling theatie. AN'o came to this village two 
days ago ; but the times is bad, and bu'-iness so 
slack, I has had to sell most all the theatrical 
wardrobe; and in conH‘(|muce wv lias but little 
Jolt us we can w’our. Respected lady, I writes 
i to ask you to liave the barte to lielp me and 
my company. Any ev(>iiing dresses, especial 
hedhtt dre^M's, no "matter how oM, and any 
artilicial llowers, will be Ibanklul received 
b> one who art and health is alike fonsakin. 
Itoqiected la(ly, I has a huge lamily to provide 
lor, .md any old I > V.n' .’"d ‘hoes I l>ray you 
to bestow, Ifuly. '1. '.li; i.-. waiting lor 

an answer. We lias a b ‘iietit foi* lier to-nigliL 
Any clothes, lady, looks w\*ll on the sbige. 
Rosi'i'ved seats iouri)ii ’e, and pit tw'opiuce, — 
Yours respectful to couiiuand, 

]\f\noi,TNK Emeiwon, 
or Maui EI.A^^A(}AN. 

I sent for the bearer of the letter, wdio had, 
as intimated, W'aited for my K'ply. A little girl 
of about eight years old appeared, and bowed 
to mc^ very gravely. Slie was thinly and pooily 
clad, and looked, miserably cold and wreUbed. 
Her little feet w^re without .stockings, and red 
from exposure ; they peei)ed through her broken 
shoes. 

When I asked her would she like some food 
W’hile she w^aited, her poor pinclied little face 
brightened as si u* eagerly soul: ‘Yes, lady, if 
you please. I have had no breakfast, and t am 
so hungry.’ So, while she partook of the meal 
slie.so much needl'd, I collected what clothes 1 
could, and gave them to her, promising to have 
some more on the morrow, wdien I de.sired her 
to call again. 8he did so, bringing with her a 
letter full of ex'pressiori'i of gratitude from her 
mother for the help I liad given. It was on 
this occasion I hcai^l from little Mary the 
lollowing history of a travelling theatre. 

‘We came to this vijla«:^ two days ago. Our 
theatre is erected in ihe street, and we call 
ourselves the^ Emerson Corajiany. That’s my 


mother’s name ; and it sounds grander-like than 
my father’s, which is Flanagan. There are six 
ot us alive ; but my eldest sister is married these 
tw^o year*', and has a theatre of her own. "We 
mostly marry into the profession, for we find it 
more useful,’ she added. ‘ My big sister at liome 
i.s fourteen, .and we buried tw’o. Next to her, 
then I come, and I am eight ; and my only 
hrotlier, wdio comes next to me, is six. No more 
of u.s act, because Maggie must mind the baby 
wdiile mother is acting. Sly sister dances and 
sings beautifuUy ; and as iur an Irish jig, you 
never saw tho like of her, she’s that good. But 
she gets frightfully tirert, for she has heart 
disease ; and the doctor says as how she may 
die any minute. I can sing too,’ she continued 
proudly ; ‘ and I could dance on the “ tight wire ” 
too ; but 1 fell off it two years ago, because 
I forgot to rub my feet in a white powder we 
have to use before going on ; and since then, 
I am afraid. But my little brother isn’t, and 
he can turn* a summersi't on the wire and 
juggle grand. He can throw* the knives as 
high as that’ — indicating with her hands a dis- 
tance of thiec or four feet — ‘and can bring the 
sliarj) points of the blades i^i to the palms of 
bis hand without so much itv giving them a 
scratch.’ 

‘ How can he ilo that, if the knives are so 
.sharp ? ’ 

‘Well, you see, lady, father has a big jar of 
stuff like bi'ow’n oil — I don’t know its real name 
— and my brother mbs Ins hands all over w’ith 
some of it — very little does ; then the knives 
cannot cut him. It w*ill only corne off again by 
w'ashing his hands in mostly boiling w'atcr.’ 

‘How* many are llu'ro in your conqianyl’ 

‘We liave only three at present,’ she reiilicd, 
‘be'>ides the family. When w’c W’ant more, my 
married sister lends irs one or two out of her 
troupe ; but of course we pay them. Those we 
have now act very fair : one gets five shillings 
a night ; and the other two get threo shillings 
and halt a crown. If w'O have a good take at 
the door, father will give them an extra shilling 
apiece all ronud ; but some nights they get all 
we make, and we get none. We only took one 
pound lietwcen these tw*o nigliK Business is 
slack ; but maybe w*e ’ll make more soon, w'lien 
the people in the country bi'ar of us ; for we are 
a most respectable company,’ she added proudly. 
‘In the last village w*e w*erc in, we “took” a 
lot because w*e liad the w’onderful speaking pony 
“Jack.” But another company as had a travel- 
ling theatre too, came ivliile we w*ere there ; and 
as they were poorer than w’O were, fatlier, who 
is real good to any one in the jirofession, lent 
them the pony.’ 

‘And w'hat'^couhl f his wonderful iiouy do 

‘He coulil most .speak’, lady, he was that clever. 
At Pound’s Place — that’s wlicre w*e were afore 
wo c.ame here — w*e lodged w’ltli a grocer in the 
village. He had a little girl as u.scd to steal 
sweets out of the bottle from behind the counter 
in tho shop ; and the pony found it out, and told 
on her.’ 

‘How did he do that? Tell me some of this 
clever nnimars trick.s.’ 

‘Well, lady, you sec, this night father and 
Jack came on the platform as usual. First, 
lather says: “Now, Jack, w*ho is the biggest 
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rogue in the theatre ? ” The pony walked round 
anti , looked at every one, ajid tlien came back 
anti f.tood beibro father and nodded hie head 
twice, whicli meant, “ You are.” But that’s only 
a part of the play, lady ; father isn’t really a 
rogue —he ’s real good. ^Ihen father says again : 
“I wonder, Jack, could you discover who likes 
a good pinch ot snuff?” Jack looked about, 
and walked a few steps and then stopped belore 
tlic old woman who sold apples round the corner. 
’Twjis" quite true,’ continued the child, ‘for she 
used to buy it where we lodged. — After this, 
father said : “Now, .lack, as you are so clever, 
tell the company wlifcli of all the little girls 
present likes sweets, and is in the liabit of steal- 
ing them?” — and if Jack didn’t lind out Mollie 
— that’s the little girl as I told you of, lady — 
and ho nodded and nodded liis head ever so often, 
to show he was quite pure it was Afolhe ! She 
was very angry, and began to cry, and told .Tack 
as how she didn’t .''teal tliem. But lie knew it 
was a lie,’ added Mary, ‘lor he ‘would not go 
away, though father called him. And Mollie she 
j was that mad, she would never again < ome inside 
I the theatre, bhe said, hocanse the i)ony tohl. lie.s 
of lior before every .one ' 

‘We Imvo d liferent plays each night, and have 
betiutilul “ cuts.” Some nights,\vheu tlie reserved 
seats are mostly empty, wo haw only I'iiigiiig and 
dancing. Mv bister does a lot ot steps then ; 
and when she comes off the stugi* she is well- 
nigh dead, she is so hot and tired. Alother is 
tiro,d every day ; for she coughs ncpiTy all night. 
We are mostly all tired,’ the child continued, 
‘for ’tis twelve o’clock, and often on<‘, before we 
get to bed any night. Then there i* a rehearsal 
every day at twelve o’clock. Mother never get^ 
up till ’tis time to go to it.— Our tent was partly 
blown down last night, lady, for it blew very 
hard, and' it was much damaged. Every ptnp 
of canvas costs .six shillings, ami it takes a great 
many to make a tent. !Alother and the com- 
pany are mending it now, while I am here.’ 

‘ How long will you remain in our village ? ’ 

‘ Maybe a week longer, nr maybe two,’ answered 
the child; ‘it all depends on the “take” we 
have. We were six weeks in Pound’s Place ; 
but we’ve only made, enough these two iiighls 
here to pay the company, and had nothing 
for ourselves. We are often hungry, Jim and 
me.’ 

‘Do you like being an actress, and wearing 
all those bright dresses, ami singing lor people 
who applaud and praise you ? ’ 

‘0 no, lady; I Wte the life,’ she replied ; ‘and 
the audience are cross often, if they don’t like 
the pieiiO and what we do ; and then I get 
frightened. Then lather sings a comic song, and 
they all mostly like that.’ 

‘How do you maungi' to take the tent, iti 
fittings, and your wardrobe about from place to 
jilaco ? ’ 

‘We have a big wagon as holds everything, 
and the horse and the donkey they draw it. 
Then fatlier hires a car for us, and another for 
the company, and we travel from village to 
village that Avay. "We go to the towns in winter. 
"Our theatre is avcH known ; and in some places 
we make six pounds, and maybe seven or eiglit, 
in one night. Other times Ave might only take 
—as we’vc done here — ten shillings. We never 


go in debt,’ she added. ‘ Mother sells our ward- 
robe when AA'e are A^ery poor, and then she asks 
j kind ladies to liolp us by giving us their old 
clothe.s. Anything does lor the stage so long 
as it’s bright. Once mother got a dress from 
a lady all over silver star.s, and she Avore it when 
I she is the Queen. 1 doesn’t mean she is a real 
(jiieen, but one in the play. But that ’s‘ Avoru 
out now,’ she adiled sadly. 

‘I luu&t he going iioav,’ Alary said, getting up ; 

‘ and 1 ’m A-'cry thankful entirely, lady. Maybe 
you would send the scrA'aiits to-morrow night 
to the theatre, for Jim is paving his benefit. 
We don’t lia\a* any real ladies conic, or I’d be 
real glad to see 3 ’’ 0 u,’ slie concluded ingenu- 
oiislj'. 

Accordingly, 1 sent the ser\'ants ; and from 
them 1 heard tliat tlie tlieatre was the mo'-fc 
wretched idaco imaginable. A small lent, in 
many ]>Life,s broken and saturateil Avith rain, 
AA’hich had been lulling heavily, was }iitched in 
the prim ipal .street in the village. A few Iomii'a 
. served as resoiwed seats; A\hilst those Avlio ould 
not afford this luxury, stood in groups behind. 
The stage w.is raised some three or lour lect 
from the ground by means ot some barrels, on 
Avhicli long planks of wood Avere arranged m 
roAA's lo loim a plulfonn. A lew candlis placed ! 
along the edge of it ."erAerl lor footlights; Avlnbt j 
large gaudy ‘cuts,’ repri'senting some s])e('iallA'- | 
attra'tivc cluiraiter in the several ])lays acted, 
formed the scem-ry, as Alary had stated; and j 
on the occasion in ihk-.-iIjou, Avhen singing ami 
dancing Avere the only entertainments provided, 
the .audience Ai'cre asked if they Avished to r ome 
I upon the stage and dance an Irish jig or honi- 
! pipe, One man accepted the invitation, ami 
darn ed both so aacII and w’th such a aviII, amns- ! 
iiig the jAoojde ‘•o eliectualljr, Ih.it fully h.ill an 
hoiii‘’8 respiti' AA'a-. eiqoyed bv the tired, Aveary 
company ol the traATllmg tht'atrc. 

I aN I) T A N S E Pt V A N ’J' S. 

A SOM KW HAT AVlde^pread opinion preA'iiils in this 
country that our Anglo-Indian friends, Asitli thou 
handsome rupee -roi Icon ed salaries, are in the 
habit ot living moiv tiian comfortably, if not 
luxuriously, m the far Ea.t. But, iu reality, 
Avhutevor ma,y Iimac been the case formerly, in 
what were called ‘tlie gcjod old times,’ this is 
not .so noAV'adays ; ami avc slimihl remember tliat 
AA’hat in England may pistly be considered to 
be a Inxiny, in a trojneal climate like India 
often beimues a necessity. Our countrymen' 
i now — unlike their predecessors, A\dio lived like 

f rinccs, spent their money freidy, and made 
mlia their lionn — -Aviscly aftopt the opposite 
course, and look lorw.vrd to the time Avhen 
they may ivtire on a pmision, and pass the 
reiu.ainder of their days in old England. ^ 
I’erhaps the chiol ‘cause Avhicli has given rise 
to the erroneous impression above referred to 
is the number of native servants which the 
young Anglo-Indian usuallj'’ entertains on first 
taking lip his appointment in. the Oivil Servnje, 
tlie military profession, other line ot 1111=11- 
nesa, as the case may be. His mother and 
Riatera are ustonishol to learn by the first 
letter received from Jack or Harry — fresh from 
school, and perhaps liardlj^ out of his teens 
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— tliat already he has enlisted into his service | another indiiddual. The applicant for a place 
no fewer than seven or ei.^ht attendants ; and ! should also be questioned on the why and the 
not comprehending the rights of the case, i wherefore of Ids quitting his last situation. As 
are apt to moialisc on youthful extravagance. I to caste, perhaps the kahar is the best for a 
This, however, is a mistake on their part, hrarer. Taken generally, the Jcaluirs are an indus- 
which we will endeavour to explain, at the tnous, quiet race of heings. One of their chief 
same lime olfering a few remarks, for the benefit occupations is carrying palanquins ; but the open- 
of our countrymen daily leaving our shores for ing of railways throughout India has in a great 
India, on native servants in general, their duties, measure done away with this mede of travelling, 
peculiarities, and the best way of treating them It may be mentioned that the title /cahar many 
to meet with success. But before taking tlicm years ago was also the distinctive appellation of 
individually, it is with regret we feel compelled a Hindu slave. 

to all'tide to a pracCice not unfrcijuently inoulgcd As head-servant of the house, the hearrr should 
in by the j^oung and thoughtless, of constantly always be well dressed, hiore especially so as 
using native terms of ahiise to their attendants one ol his chief duties is to receive visitors 
for the most trivial faults. This is a habit at the door. He should never appear wnth- 
inuch to be doprc'cated. The natives of India out wearing a turban, nor ever enter the 
are extraordinary judges of character, .and nuicklv house with shoes on his leek These two 
lose all respect fur a master who demer^is himself , latter remarks apply to every class of servant, 
ill this manner ; and no native servant of any j Nor should a plea of forgetfulness for neglect 
wortli will jiermit liiniself to he cuffed and of the same be ever accepted. The heanr is 
knocked about, and, rather than siibimt to such responsible for his master’s clothes ; he has 
livatiuent, will give u]) Ins p’i'>(‘ in^m IriMv. | diarge of the keys, lie should be the first astir 
Tlic submit ^ive air and humble ;,'i « (ii.- ' m the inonitng, and call the ‘sahib’ at the 

of India should alone be sulFieient to di-'arm a ! jiropei* liour to dicss for parade, the early walk, 
Eiu'o])eau, and prevent him from ever lifting j or ride. He dusts and arr^imes the difterent 
he^ hand against one of them, even when ])ro- > rooms while his master is oat ; and on tlm 
vuked to the uLliTinost by some gross act of hvttci’s return Im the hath in readiness. With 
careles‘^«ne.'> ' ni' rinjii'lily. A little patienci* and the exception of an hour or two about niid- 
kiudness, loupl'-d witli tad and firmness, will day, ulien the f/rnur disappears for his dinner, 
generally produce Ihe desired eflect, and is ' he remains m the veranda or within call. Ho 
much to be prelerrcd to harshness and constant keeps account of small household expenditures, 
scolding. I again attendp» Ins lord on tlie latter retiring to 

Tlie }'oung Anglo-Indian, on reaching his ' iv^t, when the hearer makes his final salaam or 
destimilioii at, \vi* will supiiose, .scune np-coimtry ! obeisance, and takes liis departure, 
station in the North-western Provinces of Bengal The next m importance among Indian do- 
or the Pun|al), will, generally speaking, re(|nire ; nicstic fcervants is the khitmnffjliar or table- 
fh.‘ f ll')\\”i' •iv.ii.t'^; a h'‘ti)er or peisoual attendant. It need hardly ho mentioned that 

I <‘it. ! !.‘!iI . ' •‘hi or table attendant; he is invariably of the Mohammedan religion; 

or W'uter-carriei ; tlhohie or w’a^hernuiu ; 'inehhr or and great care is necessary in choosing this par- 
sweeper; f>i/re or gi 00111 ; ami a grass-cutter to | ticular servant, for among their ranks are many 
provide foddi'r for Jus jffuiy ; and tlironghout } low, dissipated charaitera. A suiglo glance at 
the hot-Aveather months, tw'o additional conlun one of those latter will generally suffice to make 
AVill he necessary to keep the punkah moving ' one aware of the fact. Old graybeards, though, 
thi’oiighout the exhaii. 5 ling nights of th.c j of course Ic'^s active than younger followers of 
tiopKs. ^ I the Prophet, vet olton prove to be better servants 

Oil first landing from the steamor nt the end in the long-run. A\ hen questioned, these gentry 
of the voyage, the youn^ Ku-d'rii»iian i.s mm; to , almost invariably deny all knowledge of the 
bo met bv numerohs ..i.pIni.uL l.-r , rvice. The | English language; but, generally speaking, the 
door of his hotel will he thronged by eager j P>engal as he stands with folded arms 
eandnlatos for situation.s ; hut unh'ss under e.xcep- and imperturbable couutcuance at the dinner- 
tioiial circumstances, such as a fellow-'eouiitrjMnan , table, readily follows and fully com jnv bends the 
ti’avelling homewimls, and anxious to obtain a [ toi»ics of conversation carried on by his English 
place lor a ^ really good servant, he will act j musters. 

wisely to defer making a selection niitil he has | The duties of the IMlmuhiliar commence at 
reached his journey’s end, when, probably, he ; daylight, when he puts in an appearance bear- 
will have more tyue to look around and make ing the morning cup of tea. Unless otlierAvise 
his selection. _ ordered, he is only exjiectcd to he present, pro- 

Thc first ai.d most important servant to jiro- periy dressed, at each meal. One of his most 
cure is a hearer, and it is by no means an easy important duties is to' be able io cook fiiirly 
pos# to fill u}) satisfactorily. He should be a avcU when called upon to do so, more especially 
Himlu of not too high a caste ; nor, on the wdien his master may move into camp either 
other hand, of tlie opposite extreme, a very low on the march or on a shooting expedition. Then 
caste. The latter is almost certain to prove a lie in expected to sliow his powers in the culi- 
failure. There is much to be learned from the nary art ; and, generally speaking, Mohammedan, 
personal appearance f^pd style of dress of native cooks acquit themselves admirably in this respect, 
servants. Certificate.s to character Should be They are especially clever at molviiig omelettes, 
carefully examined and received with caution ; soufilets, and such-like. It may bo here men- 
tor not unfrcquently these documents arc for- tioiied, however, by way of warning to the 
geries, or borroAved for the occasion ; sometimes uninitiated in such matters, that the native 
copies from some genuine certificate supiilicd to method of preparing a meal is not ahvays too 
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nice to our itlou'?, so that it is n’oll to avoid practice has anythin" but a beautifying effect, 
visiting tlie coolciiig-tent iiunicdiatcly before The dhohie coiiisiders himself so fur independent 
dinnei', or not iiupro])ably you will there see tliat he need only appear at stated times, to receive 
something or other going on not calculated to or make over liia nia.stcr’s cloMies from the hands 
give one an appetite. ' of the hearer. He will newr take service as an 

Next in our list comes the hlieestie or water- indoor servant in tlie liousc of a l^uropean. 
carrier, also of the hlohamnicdan religion ; but The duties of the meliti r, sweeper or ‘Jknight 
altogether a less troublesome luorbil to deal of the broom,' ar(‘ so commonplace as to rc^^uiro 
with. Generally speaking, the Bengal hhcfstie is only a brief notice. He is always of low caste ; 
a good, willing, hard-working scrvaul, seldom and though often addressed as ‘jemadar’ by 
giving trouble or requiiing reproof. Ilia chief the other servants, he is always looked down 
duties are to supply the house, and stables with upon, more c'specially for liis habit of eating 
fresh water from the best well in the neighbour- or drinking anything left Srom the table of 
hood. It is the speSial duty of the hhecdic to his master. It is his &])ccial duty to take 
keep the cJmtties or earthen jars of the bath- charge of and feed hi.s nia-ster’s dogs* lie sup- 
room filled with water. Where a garden i.s kept plies them with food at a lived rale, tals.es them 
up— and in hot climates then- is nothing so m the early moruing for a bathe in the nearest 
refreshing to the eye a.s a few flowers ami blight- tank, and towards sunset, produces for inspec- 
grecn shrubs around tbc homse -it is the <luty tion, in separate iron dishes, the food which he 
of the hhrrdie. to assi.st the native gardener in has provided for ea' li one of his charges, 
watering the plants. He also, morning and It i.s amusing to ob.seive how welAred Engl i*-)! 
evening, sprinkles with water the Ifiooritig of the dogs despise and turn up their noso.s at f.btir 
veranda?, footpaths and duf^y roads in the n.itive .itteiidaiit, perniitt'iig the latter to lead j 
’vicinity of his master’s abode. This has the them about .uid wash them u lien neie-.s'ary witii- ! 
effect of laying tlio duht and cooling the air— no out a growl of disappioval, but at the .same ' 
slight boon to cxiauslod Europeans during tlie time clearly .showing liy their outward bearing ! 
terrible months of April and May, ju.st before the that no fanuliarities willbc permitted, 1 

fir.4 rain tall. y Kext we come to the fti/cc or native groom; 

The (Utobie or washerman is another important and in a sbible where a Miluable Arab horse 
individual in the Anglo-Indian establishment, has to be cared for, he is a most important 

The great majority of dhohir^ are Hindus; but personage. A really good, trnsti\ortbv lo/rfl is j 

in Eastern Bengal, Mohammedan dholncs are often uowa<lay.s seldom to* be met with. There arc 
to be met with. Though given t{tas.suming airs Mohammedan sijccs 11 ’s.-i 'S ithevn India; 
and importance, the dhobic is of low caste, hut the great luajorilv .in 1 Ini. In- ot low caste. ’ 
generally speaking; a mild inoffensive being, The duties of the s>jicc are, to groom and feed | 
plying his traile indu.stnously, and giving little the horse he put m c.luivgc of— a sc])nratc 1 

troiiblc to his master. There is a proverbial .syre is necessary for carli one of tlie horses i 

saying that obtains among the IliucTus which comprising a stable— to be ready to .uconipuny ■ 
pronouncea^ a dliohie as untrustworthy ; but in liis master to the parade-ground, the bniid-sland, I 
reality he is no worse than Ins brethren in this or for wherev'er he inav be lionnd ; ami to keep \ 
respect. The dhohie is one of the fir,t to bestir the latter in sight and” follow Inm ,'iny distance, I 

himself in the early Tii'niiug, and accompanied no matter at what iJlice llic salnb inay clioo.se i 

by a small hail or 1 ii'Io «, (.u'lvm/ hi.s bundle to ride. It is astom^Jnng uliat pouei'.sof endur- ' 
of clothes, he may bo seen making his way in mice thc.se native grooms disiilay m tins i-espi'ct ; 
the direction of home tank or distant pool on for however f.ii- the distance or' quick the gallop, 
the river-hank. On reaching the scene of opera- he is seldom left far behind, and nearly alw.ays i 
tioms, he strips himself of supcifluoiis clothing, makes his appearance soon after his masier draws 
girds up Ins loins, and proceed.s to business, rein. 

Soon the air resound.s with the heavy thwacks A Bengal sijce woilliy of the name can hardly 
of some article of raiment, which, twisted into in any country in the world be .surpas.sed at 
a small compass, the dhobic again and again his woik. lie is a mo&t excellent groonr; and 

whirls round Iii.s head, .and brings down upon by means ' of Iiiind-rubbing— winch he often 

a flat piece of wood or stone placed on tlie practises for hours together— he briiig.s out the 
margin of the water. Each blow is accompanied niiisdes ami wiiews of a hoisc till they arc as 
a grunt from the opci’ator, .as if to give an tough and hard os iron. It is a good custom * 
additional impetus to the stroke. This some- to inspect daily the allowance of corn or gram 
what rough trealineiit i*’ liable to Avear oiii provided by the nyce for liis charge, as not 
fine linen all too soon, and to make buttons unfrequently dishone.'.t groomS steal a portion 
fly ; but considering that the dhohie has no iminglc of it and grind it lor their own food, 
to assist himy nor any of the ordin.aiy aiqili- Tlie ‘ gr.ass-cuUer,’ the hast in our list, is X 
iinccs of a laundry, and, generally speaking, only humble individual, who, as his title tells us,^p- 
a Binall snioky hovel— probably filled to over- plies grass for the hor.se to which lie is attached, 
flowing with his wife and numerous cliildren — Hay is seldom seen in India; but lionscs thrive 
wherein to complete his work, it is astonishing well on a particular kind of soft green grass, 
how well he acquits himself of his task ; the which the grass-cutter cuts, or rather digs up 
well ‘-.turched, snow-white bhirt-froiits hearing wit- Avith a small iron instrument called a Icoorpah. It 
ness to lus bkill and painstaking. Unless articles is well, every now and ligain, to examine the 
of clothing are plainly marked, the dhohie has quality and quantity of the grass supplied for 
a tiresome habit of bowing coloured pieces of each horse, or else flizy individuals will likely 
cotton mto thy corners of every shirt and hand- enough bring in coarse hard stuff quite unfit 
kercnict, to ai&tinguibli them from others, which for the purpose. In large stations, a grass-cutter 
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wlio perfoiins liia work proporly lia^ often t<j 
walk many miles before reacluiij^ a spot where 
soft toncler gi’ass is procurable. The grass-cutter 
is under the imniediate orders of the in/ce, and 
usually receives loui' rupees a month as pay for 
his services. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned, that 
one of'tho most impoitant irdcs in the young 
Englfshman’s liousehokl sliouhl In* that each 
native servant regularly receives his ])ay on a 
certain date in each month. Without this 
being steadily acted up to, matters never work 
smoothly in an esta^dishment, but uill cause con- 
stant bickerings. Whereas ^’hen piid ii'^ularlv, 
and tn-ated with kindiu'ss and J :i- iMn--, ihi' ■ 
])oor people speedily become attached to their 
master, and e.\eit themselves to meet with his 
appioval. - J- II. I). 


THE MONTH: 

H C I I-: N 0 Ji ANT) A li T S. 

AcronniNu to Nature, the mneh-dreaded scourgi* 
ot the viiK', the l’h.\llo\ei\i, has mailo its aiijieur- 
anc(' 111 the vineyards <jf the O.ipe (.'oloiiy. Some 
years ago, the most stringent regulations wen* 
made to ]U’oven 1 , if possible, tlie importation ot 
these unwelcome guests. The (’ape government 
even relu.scd to allow consignments of beech- 
trees from England and tree-ferns from New 
Zealand to be landed iii the colony, and fixed 
a veiy heavy penalty as a jmuishnient for any 
iiifrnigeiiient ot the law. Eut by some nivston- 
ous agency, two or tlnee of the vnuyards are 
swarniiiig with the I’hvll most ap- 

proved insecticides, c..- ' i di h . , <ke , have 
been telegraphed for, lor they are not at haml 
in the colony, and in the meantiiue the airecled 
vines are being n])rooted anil burnt. 

A curious iiistaiKi' ot teiiaeUy of vitality in 
low forms of life lias been •li.seovercd liy Professor 
Lcidy, lljion cMimiuing a block of ice which 
formed yiait of a large (piantity stored at Mooies- 
towii, Is’ J., and lunl been so .stored for moi-c 
than twelve niontbs, bo found it liddled with 
air-bubbles and drops of water. ITpon melting 
a portion of the Idock, a nuniher of woims 
made their appearance. They died almost imme- 
diately when liberated from their frozen pnson 
The ulirnis cannot be identified with any known 
species, and I’rofessor Leidy believe.s them to he 
of a form a.s yet unde&crihed. 

It is .«!atisfaetoiy to note that llic Emperor of 
'Rrazil has given orders lor n ]diotograj)hie astro- 
nomical uppai-at.us like that employed so suc- 
cessfully by jVLM. Henry of Paris, in order that 
Brazil may do its^hare in the propo.sed photo- 
graphic survey of the heavens initiated hy the 
Erench astronomers named. 

LVjyd’s agent at Athens lia.s recently reported 
some information as to the progres.s of the canal 
which is to cut the J.sthmus of Corinth. Out of 
a total of thirteen nnlhoii euhic yards of earth 
wdiich must he dug out before the tanul is 
completed, nearly tlireo millions have been 
removed. The canal i 9 to have a surface width 
of twenty-four yards, e\ce]>t at the entrances, 
which will be widened to bStween fifty and sixty 
yards. One thousand men are at pre.scTit em- 
ployed upon Jho works, wliich, at the present 


rate of progress, should be comyilcted in five 
years. 

Till' Austrian government oflTor a prize of one 
thousand ducats (nearly five hundred pounds) 
for the discovery of a system of working coal in 
fiery mine.s w'ithout .shot-firing. The method 
must not be more exjiensive th.iii that of ordinary 
blasting. It must not he capable of igniting 
firc-damj) or coal-ilust, and it mu.st not leave any 
iniurious product'- behind it. Tliesc are the chief 
conditions. 

An improved method of etching metallic sur- 
f.ices has been inventi'd by 3 ilr A. Piper of Wolver- 
hampton. The mi'tal .surfiiee is first of all coated 
w ith gold, silver, niclf le, brass, or any other metal 
de-Mred, m the ordinary elei tro-plating hath. 
The design is then drawn upon it in sonu' resinous 
or other acid-resisting medinin, and the metal 
is inimer.sed in an acid, wliich eats away the coat- 
ing, am I at the same time produces a dead or 
liosti'd appearance upon tlie ex]jo.sed metal beneath. 
I'lie re.siiious tlrawung i.s now removed by any 
suitabh' medium ivhieli will dissolve it, leaving 
tlie de.sign in relief upon a frosted ground. If 
desired, the operation can be rc^ ersed by leaving 
.1 groundwork of plated nieta^ wdiile the de.sign 
IS bitten out by the acid. \ 

A new' .stationarv bufier-stop for raihvay stations 
and hidmg.s was Terentiy described in a paper 
ro.ad befoK* the Institution of JMechanieal Engi- 
neers by Mr A. Langley ol Derby. This buffer- 
stop consists of two liulr.uilie cylinders fitted with 
pistons. Tlie #piston rods carry in front bufler- 
lieada to meet those on the locomotive. There 
are also projecting rods behind the cylinders con- 
i' nected by t bains witli coiinti'rw’cights, to return 
I the pistons after pressure to their former position. 

I I'hc pistons have a .stioke of lour feet ; and it is 
calculated that this amount of depression w'ould 
efici-tually stop a tram without jerk or damage 
even if it w’cre moving at the rate of eight miles 
an hour. 

(J.uses iiiclo.scd in iron cylinders under enor- 
mous pressure arc now' u.seii in vaiious brandies 
of .science and art, and are supplied eommereially 
by many firms in inrious countries, 'Idle gases 
most coninionly used are liydrogen and oxygen — 
for the Iniie-iiglit — carbon dioxide, and nitrou.s 
oxide— this la.st being niiioli employnl as an arues- 
thetie by dentists, llitlierto, tlicre has been nuieh 
difficulty in eontrollmg the outrubh of ga.s from 
the.se ey lindens, for the internal pressure often 
annmuls to six hundred pounds on the Bijuare 
inch. iJy the aid of a new' regulator, invented 
by IVIesais Oakley and Beard of London, tliis diffi- 
culty is at once oh\ iated. Tlie regulator consists 
of a small india-rnhber bellow's inclosed in a brass 
box, wliicli .scri'W's upon the nozzle of the gas 
cylinder. By an ingenious de\ leo, a.s the bellows 
top rises with the pressftre of th^ gas, a screw 
valve de.«cends upon the opening in the cylinder. 

In this way the user of tlio gai can regulate the 
outflow to hi.s requirements. \Ee under, stand that j 
it is in contemplation to adapt the .««aino principle 
to ordinary gas consumption in houses, so that 
the supply' may alunys be adjusted to the number 
of burners in actual use. 

Habitual drinkers of a<>rated beverages W'ere 
some time ago startled by the report that the 
original source of the water used in the manu- 
facture did not much trouble the attention of ! 
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the vonclens an<l that niicro organisms in fabulous 
numbers might find their way to the consumers 
of these apparently innocent fluids. According 
to Dr T. Leone’s researches, aerated waters are 
peculiarly safe from such contamination. Taking 
a typically pure potable water, he tried how 
many micro organisms could be developed in it 
in a given time. In five days the water con- 
tained immerieo numbers of organisms. But 
when charged with carbonic flioxide, as all 
aiTated waters must be to give them their 
efiervescent quality, the number of living crea- 
tures was at once dirninisbcd. AVater so th.irged 
contained at the end of fifteen days only a 
mere trifle of the original organi&ins. Dr Leone 
therefore concludes that the longer aerated waters 
are kept, the less chance is there ot bacterial 
contamination. 

The greatest living authority on bacteria, IM. 
Pasteur, has by recent experiments proved that 
water containing only two per cent of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid pos3es^esr tlic propel fcy 
of destroying tliese organisms, lie recomiueiiiL 
that this acidulated water should he used as a 
disinfectant for tloors of stables, mangers, court- 
yards, cattle-sheds, etc. The compound ha.s cer- 
1 tainly the merit of extreme cheapness, for about 
twelve gallons could be prepared at a cost of 
twopence. We may mentiuu that M. Pasteur’.s 
inoculations for hydrophobia have met with 
unlooked-for .success, lie recently told the J’aris 
Academy of Sciences that out <^>1 three hundred 
and twenty-five cases of iiioculijition for this 
terrible disease, only one liad proved a failmv, 
and that one he attributed to delay. It it. 
suggested that an international ho-inlal should 
be established for the reception of patients fi*om 
every country. 

The 'all-seeing microscope has very often played 
an important part as an accusing witness, more 
especially in the identification of blood-stains. 
Recently in Illinois the same detective agent was 
instrumental in hanging a murderer ; but the 
method of conviction was novel. Here is the 
case ; A- had been found murdered while sleeping 
on a pile of sawdust in a certain icehouse, which 
we will call No. 1. B, was suspeeted of the 
crime because particles of sawdust were found 
on his clothing and on his heet?. lie accounted 
for this by pleading that he had been sleeping in 
another icehouse (No. 2 ) which was far away ; and 
I declared that he had not been near the No. 1 
house. It was proved that icehouse No. 1 con- 
tained pins sawdust, and house No. 2 hardwood 
sawdust only. Tlie microscope showed that the 
clothes and boots had attached to tliira particles 
of the former only. The man wa> convicted and 
executed. 

Brofessor Vogel has lately brought forward 
the curious fg,ct that the generation of alkaloids 
in plants is dependent upon sunlight. The 
liendock plant which yields coniine in Southern 
Europe contains none in Scotland. Again, the 
tropical cinchonas, from which quinine is obtained, 
will yield very little of that valuable product it 
cultivated in our weakly lighted hothouses. Pro- 
fessor Vogel has examined many specimens of 
the plant from various conservatories, and has 
been quite unable to obtain the characteristic 
Kiactioii of quinine, although the method ot test- 
ing is a delicate one, and sensitive to minute 


quantities of the alkaloid. It is curious to 
observe that although sunlight seems so neces- 
sary to the formation of quinine in the living 
plant, it acts most injuriously upon the alkaloid 
in the stripped bark. In the latter case, the 
quinine is decomposed by it, and assumes the 
form of a dark-coloured resin. Because of this, 
in the manufacture of quinine, the bark is 
alwa3’s diied in the dark. 

The recent severt' wciiUier must have led many 
a half-frozen traveller to wonder if our railway 
and tramway Companies will ever hit upon some 
method of heating public cckiveyances. AA^ith a 
hteam-engine as a necessary adjunct, it would 
seem to the disinterested inquirer that a method 
of warming by pipes fed Irom the ‘exhaust’ would 
be a comparatively easy wa\" of managing the 
business, and would at the same time sav^c much 
labour lu doing away w ith the filling and distri- 
bution of'ineflicient foot- warmers. In (Jhicago, a 
new method of healing tramcars is being tned, | 
and it promises \m>U. The ajipaiatus, uJiich is | 
jdaced under the floor of the lar, coum U of a j 
brass cylinder fille<l A\ith eoal-oil, which, undiT j 
pressure of a strong sjiriiig, is lorced into a small j 
.super-heater, where it heconies vapori.scd. This | 
oil-gas is Ignited in a lire-elay combustion chain- | 
her, and although there is no flame, the. fire-clay i 
is brought to a white heat. The outer air passing 
over this hot box beeoiiies veil vanned, and a 1 
constant slivam of frc.sh, warm air is assured to | 
the pas^ oiigeiu The only visible e\ idence of the 1 
stove 1.S a grating in the Ihu)!’ oi the car through | 
which the, hot air nse=. When wdl our tramway ; 
Companies consent to a sm/ill reduction in tlieir | 
high dividends, to aft’ord their patrons similar } 
comfort 'i j 

The use of wood jji'vements in Sydney lias j 
been very strongly condemned by a Committee i 
ajipoiuied by the Legi-shitive A-.^cmhly of New 
South Wales to inquire into the subject. It had j 
been alleged that thes*^ wood pavements exerted a j 
delcteriou.s influence on the healtli oi' persons { 
living in their xiroxiinily, and the conclusions 
arrived at by the Committee would .seem to jus- 
tify these .'illi'gations. Analj^is showed tliat the 
blocks 111 actual use had absorbed a vast amount 
of organic inatli'r, cien though l.hey liad only 
been laid down a comparatively short time. It 
xvas evident, loo, tliat complete impregnation of 
the wood was only a matter of time. In the 
words ot tlie Report : ‘ -So fur as the careful 
rescai’clies of jour Board go, the porous, absorbent, 
and destructilde nature of wood must, in their 
opinion, be declared to be irremediable by any 
proce.ss at present known; nor, were any such 
process discovered, would it he effectual unless it 
were supplemented by ariothci»which should pre- 
vent fraying of the fibre.’ It should be noted 
that this strong condemnation is applied to the 
Jmrd wood-blocks used for the. purpose of pE^ving 
111 Sydney, and not to the soft wood used here at 
liome. These latter ore so thoroiiglily impreg- 
nated with tar, that it is difficult to imagine that 
room could be found for anything else, organic or 
otherwise. 

The cable tramway which is situated on the 
historic hill at Highgate, London, has worked 
without hindrance dtiring tlie recent frost and 
snow. This is due to the fact that the working 
parts are underground. But of late a new use 
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has been made of tbe system. Heavy vehicles 
even with six horses attached could not he 
moved up the hill dnrin" the recent frosts. 
jMany of tliein v’crc therelore fasttuied to the 
tram cars, and w’eie pulled uj> the steep incline — 
one in eleven— nt the rate of six miles an hour. 

In Ivis recent lecture at the Royal Institution, 
Mr A. A. Common, the trcasiiier of the Astrono- 
mical Society, pointed out that the old method 
of eye-ohservation in tclcaco])ic work would pro- 
bably in the near future give way t<j automatic 
records on sensitive dry plates by means of 
photography. Tie also pointed out what extreme 
variations cxi'-ted in tlie amount of light emitted 
hy ditfereiit celestial olijects, contrasting with the 
blinding glare of the sun the small quantity of 
light received from a laint star. 'I’lie latter he 
desciibed ns being ef|uivalont to the twenty- 
thousandth part ot the light givmi by g, standard 
candle seen Irom tin* distance oi a (puirter of a 
mile. It 13 not a matter for wonder, tlierelore, 
that the mo''t sensitive dry plate Avliich would 
3’ield a photograph in dayliglit in the smallest 
fraction of a second, should require au exposure 
of two hours, or thereabouts, when used lor 
recording the existeneo of one ol lliese distant orhs. 

Siunor Ferrari, after making ohserx ations on 
between six ami seven luimlreil thunderstorms 
which oecairred in Italy a few years back, has 
noted that r>very thumlerstoriii is connected with 
a haroriK'tric, liygromel nc, and thermic depression. 
A (lorman scientist who has interested liimself 
in the same line of inquirv, states that the danger 
of a Imildiug being struck by lightning lias 
incrcaasc'd m Ins eountiy during the past liall- 
cciitury from three to five fold. Jle atiiihiiles 
tins inc reuse of danger in liiipuritie'> tarried into 
the atmosjihere irom J'actoiy ehmiiievs, the 
number oi Avhicli is c’onstantly I'ucrea.Miig. 

A noAv electric alarm-bell for use lu places 
where highways and rail wavs cross one aiiotln*r 
has been invented in the* United tStalea On 
approac liiiig such a ero^^hig, the wheels of the 
tram depress a lieavy trigger jilaced by the side 
oi the raily This trigger sets in motion a ily- 
Avheel sufficiently powerful to tiiiu the armature 
of a small magncto-maclnne. The current thus 
generated rings a bell at the cros.s-road, so that 
wayfarers have an audible reminder ot the near 
approach of a tram Of course the same result 
mighlTbe brought about with an electric battery. 
But the magneto-machine has the a<lvantage of 
requiring no attention, and of not being affected 
^ in any way hy changes oi toiiiperature. Its 
bearings can be provided with oil-cups, so that 
it will act for months together without super- 
vision. 

prof-'^snr EwartT lately road a paper before the 
Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, in which 
he stated that from examinations of specimens 
of whitebait’ sent into the London market 
during the past year, In- had come to the con- 
clusion that the much esteemed little fish consisted 
of sjirats and herrings, about sixty per cent, of 
the former to forty per cent, of the latter. The 
origin of so-called ‘wliitebait’ has always been 
fiiicli a disputed point fliafc the Professor’s remarks 
nre particularly interesting. He also pointed 
out that in Canada, sprats *a re extensively tinned 
as sardines. As we some time ago pointed out 
in these pag«s, a similar trade has been for a 


long time c.arried on at more than one place on 
the south coast of England. We may mention 
that the authorities ot the South Kensington 
A(|uarinm are about to introduce herrings into 
the tanks under their control, in spite of the 
fact that all such attempts, in inland places at 
least, Iiave hitherto tailed. We trust that their 
endeavours will be crowned with success. 

Messrs Fairbairn and Wells, Manchester, have 
lately much improved their screw forging 
machine. By this method of making screws, 
it is claimed that much greater tenacity, duc- 
tility, and durability are obtained in the finished 
pro(luct ; for the fibres of •iron, instead of being 
cut througli, are pressed and bent round to the 
shape of the thread. In short, the machine 
rolls out the screws, instead ot cutting them 
imt. We have lately seen jihotographs of some ! 
ot these screws wliich have been partially eaten 1 
away with acid, lor the purpose of showing j 
the fibrous nature of the metal. It is curious i 
to note how •the libn* is bent in and out as j 
it follows the direction of tbe thread on the j 
screw. This method of manufacture is said to ( 
present advantages apart from hotter quality. ' 
’I’lie screws can be more quickly produced at a 
less cost, and there is a great saviVg of material, 
for notbmg is cut away to waste. I 

The results of 'a curious but very important j 
test as to the accuracy with wliu-h chemists, , 
druggists, and others make up prescriptions 
committed to their tare, hat> recently been i 
presented to (•ne of tbe London vestries. Filty ! 
prescriptions were sent out to ordinary druggists, , 
to co-operative stori*s, to ‘doctors’ shops,’ and 
to certain traders styling themselves drug 
(’ompames. The mixtures made were alter- j 
wards analj’sed, to find out how nearly they i 
agreed with the yireseriptions they represented; 
but in order to give a liberal margin for error, j 
it was resolved not to put a black mark against ' 
any one, il the chief constituent were within , 
ten per cent, of the right amount. Notwith- i 
etamling this margin, no fewer than seventeen 
out of the fiity mixtures w'ere incorrectly dis- 
pensed. In one case the principal drug was 
Jess by ciglity-live per cent, than the amount 
ordered, while iii amither it was tifty-,scven ])er 
cimt. in excess. I’he chemists and druggists , 
ctimc out host in this strange conip»'titiou, as 
only six per ctmU of thoir presrnptiojis had 
to be called in question. Ne.xt came the co- 
operative stores with tAventy per cent, of error ; 
then the ‘doctors’ shops’ with fifty per cent. ; 
and lastly the drug (kmipanies, Avho are credited, 
or rather discredited, with seventy-live per e.ent. 
of errors. 


OCCASIONAL NOJES. 

THE ROOSEN METHOD OP rUESERAUNG 'piSH. 

We have already noticed the method recom- 
mended by J’rofessor Cossar Ewxirt of yireserving 
fresh fish with boracie aciil and salt. Mr Koosen 
of Hamburg has patented another method, which 
w'as lately tested in Edmburgli. The process 
consists in the salmon being placed in an air- 
tight compartment among a solution of Wacic 
acid, salt, and water, and a heavy pressure being 
applied, the solution penetrates and thoroughly 
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tli«infocts tlie fish, which are prevented from 
decaying, and I'ctnin all their strength and 
nonnsImionL On tlie Ifjth of rehniary, a steel 
l)am‘l, made for the purpose, and capable of 

holding about three liundred pounds of fish, 
was filled Avith salt water containing about fifty 
per cent, of boracic acid, and into this com- 
pound fiA'e splendid salmon, flesh from tin* 

Tiiy, AA'cre placed. The air having been entirely 
Avithdrawn, the barrel Avas licrmctically sealed, 
a pressure of six atmospheres, or ninety pounds 
to the square inch, being applied. After stand- 
ing for seventeen days, the barrel Avas opened 
on the 4th of hlarch,* and all the salmon Aveie 
found in as fresh and liealthy a eomlition as 
when they were first placed among the solu- 
tion. The flesh of the fish A\as of a heauti- 

ful colour, and could not be distinguisbed from 
that of a fresh salmon jdaced alongside of it, 
while the blood began to tloAv frci'ly immediately 
on the salmon being cut up. The salmon AA'as 
served up at a lum heon, on the lolloAving day, 
in d liferent forms of ct»oking, and the general 
ojiinion aaiis that tlie iicav nieihod of preservation 
was njion the Avliolc successful. The fish aams of 
good fl.ivour and colour ; it could be separated in 
nice flakes, and the curd Avas Avell preserved. 

A XEW liUILEU-FEEDER. 

The problem of feeding boilers has yet to be 
solved, no method yet introduced having by it-, 
intrinsic merits superseded all otbeiv. At the 
jiresent time, injectors^ or donkey-eiigiiics are 
usually employed — the former being an in-'ciiioiH 
apparatus which forces the fced-AAat'-r into the 
boiler by the rush of steam through a narruAv 
orifiiiC j the latter differing in no AA'ay from an 
ordinary puniping-cnginc, and usually derning 
• its power from the boiler itself. Both these 
1 systems of feeding require constant supenision ; 
i and it is to obAuate the neco'i'-ity of coiitiuiieil 
j attention and the ii-h re '.li.iig li n- carele.-sness, 
that boiler-feeders automatic in action have been 
designed. So far, their application has not been 
extensive ; but a rci t lit improA^ed design, patented 
as ‘MayhcAv’s Automatic Boiler-feeder,* bids fair 
to push its Avay even in these times of depressed 
trade, Avhen boiler-owners not unnaturally he.*-!- 
tate to incur any outla;y, boAV(‘ver slight, Avhieh ; 
a rearrangement of the boiler-feed nece-ssaiily 
entails. The apparatus con-iists es-.ei>tially oi two 
vessels — the upper of copper, the loA\er of cast- 
iron. An ingenious AMlve-.arrangement conned s 
the former Avith the boiler, Avhil*.t tlie hilter is 
connected with the supply of feed-watcr„ When 
the water in the boiler falls IjcIoaa a certain 
level, the end of the pipe connected witli the 
upper vessel becomes uncoA’cred, and the steam 
being free to. enter it, opi rates on the vah^es, 
thereby admitting a cbargi* of Avater to the boiler 
from the copper ves.sel. A \-acuum is formed in 
the copper A’cssel, Avhich noAV recharges itself 
from the one beneath, ready for another opera- 
tion. As many as five < barges a minute can 
thus he obtained. Should the apparatus, from 
any i an fail to work, and the Avatcr fall too 
low% a fusible plug melts and sounds an alarm 
whistle. It is satisfactory to note that an ingeni- 
ous straining arrangement works avijII for lei*d- 
ing wdth dirty water — the great dilliculty in all 


apparatus of this class, OAving to the valves 
becoming choked. The feeder may be regarded 
as safely beyond the mere experimental stage, 
a large number already being in operation in 
different Avoiks throughout the country, and with 
results satisfactory m every respect. 

RHOT-PIRINO IN COAL-MINER. 

A correspondent thus writes; ‘In your article 
on “Shot-firing in Coal-mines” you .siicak of the 
dangerous operation of tamping or ])lugging the 
shot-hole Avith brick or coal dust rammed hard. 
It must indeed be a ilangeibus ojieration ; but 
cannot the hole be as eifectually ])luggcd A\ith- 
out any <langiT at all 1 It is usual, after charg- 
ing a I’ocki't, to drive in <lrv clay upon the 
top of the fuse, to prevent its bloAving tlirough ; 
but a layer oi Avet plaster of Baris pourc'd in 
and alloAA'od to set, dries harder than the clay, 
and obviates all danger from concussion or grit. 
C.innot the shot-hole be in like manner jib.g^ed 
Blaster ol Bari*< (gypsum or sulphate of lime) 
expands, iioi shrink'^, Avheii (‘ombiued Avit ii Avater, 
so that it fills accurately eAX'ry part of the bore. ' 
If the bole Avere .slightly conical, the smaller ] 
end outAAards, or m.ule amUi an inlenial flange, ; 
the plaster AAuiild ofler more ix.-i.-itauce than the ' 
clay.^ I 


Tub silver biouk.'. will iiii'-i tlc'C, 

The hreeze th.it used to ki-.> Dice, 

And riiHle with a soft caress thy ciiil-. of sunny hair ; 
\Yhcn the early dcw’diops eli'sluu 
On the roses, Ihoy will listen 
For thy step upon the yanlcii walk, thy laugh tru in 
the air. 

The meadow' cay with flowers, 

The stumncr’.s leafy howei.-., 

Will know thy ■|o)'>u.h .smile no moie ; the w'Oodlands 
hlaml foiloin ,•» 

I heat tJio soft conijiliunmc j 

Of birds, fu.ni iniitli lefiaiiiiiic, 

That gicctcd with then caiol.s sweet thy waking every | 


Poor mother ! hush thy woojiing 
Alxne tli> dailiii" sl( oping. 

Nor fict with aught of eaithly giief the Btillncss where 
lie lit''!, 

Fl<>wei.s 111 his little flnceus, 

Whcie the losv Iluali etill lingers, 

For the angels me las iiliiynintes ou the pkiiiis of 
Farad isi . 
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THE SCOTTISH BEADLE. 

HALF A CENTUIIY AGO. 

JrsT a'? tlic old f.imiliar liindinarks of a place 
luidcr^o in the conr^u of time that change and 
deeny wlxicli are the common lot of all things 
earthly ore they are finally removeil froin si^ht, 
nevermore to evUt .sav(‘ a.s a name or memory, 
so man^' of the features or clxaractensties of tnir 
Koeial hfo are continually being Mibmitted to 
that process of transformation, and, in many 
respects, of oblitiT.ition, which prevails alike in 
the moral and the phy.Mcal world. Tli.d 
process is to he wilriessed every day. It 
IS a ri'siilt of the inevitable huv to which 
everything liiimaii, every institution of man’s 
making or dovelojiing, is finally subscuTient 
Assuredly, tliiu’e ia no feature or characferistic 
of life, whether view'ed iTi a nafioiial or in an 
indi\idual .sense, but ’as to submit sooner or 
later to this universal order of things ; and so, 
naturally, we may look, and loc?Jv in rain to-day 
for tliat which but ye.stcrday was an interesting 
and ili'tingui'lniig trait in a certain aspect of 
the S(.' i.d life ol those who then filled, as wc 
do now, the measure of the lime. 

Tins reflection is irresistible in considering sul-Ii 
a subject as that of ‘Beadles,’ a cla.s.s of individ- 
uals who once filled a unique and peculiar place 
in the humhier walks of the social L’fe of their 
time ; for, as a class, they certainly cannot be said 
to form a feature in the social life of the present 
(lay. Of course, f^’cn yet the number of persons 
fulfilling the orthodox functions appertaining to 
the beadle is as large as ever — in all probability, 
larger. No minister surely, in Scotland at least, 
but enjoys his appurtenance in the person of 
his ‘man’ or otlicer. But the beadle of fifty 
years ago, the beadle with whom Dean Ramsay 
delighted to ‘ forgather,’ where now is he ? Sadly 
do we fear that he at length sleeping his 
last long sleep wdthin the quiet precincts of his 
‘ain kirkyard,’ wliilc iinotTier performs, after a 
fashion, those functions of his office which w'ere 


ev('r Ids delight and pride, and which brought 
Iiim in their performance not a little of that 
fcocial renown which assuredly belonged to liim, 
and to him alone. 

The many stories told of the doings and 
sayings of beadles — the old ori^nals — w'ould fill, 
w'o believe, a goodly-sized voluiiK'. Not a few 
.such stories ha/e already been related by Dean 
Ramsay in his delightful TlcminiscenccSj while 
many more are collected in other well-kiiow'n 
books of Scoitisli anecdote. These stones go to 
prove the beadle to have been a character which, 
U.S has been said, i.s all but extinct in our times. 
A few'^ remote parishes may yet retain worthy 
i enough representatives of the quaint and ancient 
I ‘ bedellus,’ but, generally speaking, they are mere 
I milk-and-water co})ies of the old originals. Irii- 
! tially, he has lost his very name, which mincing 
modern speech has corrupted from beadle to 
I ‘ chiirch-ollicer.’ 'I'lien, a.s to lii.s personal identity, 
in place of the old-time pernvig he was wont 
to wear, he has now — why often, he has nothing 
fo show' ’ Instead of the blue swallow-tail coat 
Avith the brightly bunii.shed buttons, and the 
(piamt knee-breeches Avhereby there were di.s- 
jdayed those ‘shrunk shanks’ of his Avhich 
betokened their j)ossessor to have arrived at that 
sixth age of the human cycle, he now' w'cars 
‘a customary suit of solemn black.’ Instead of 
that delightful affection and lamilianty which 
existed lietween liimsidf and hi.s minister, there 
is now a due ami jiroper regard paid to their 
respective ‘places,’ Imstead of the minister and 
his elders being ever in awe of their ‘ man,' he 
has now' to bear himself .Avitb appropriate r sjiect 
and deference towards the niiaistcr and his 
session. All, indeed, is now changed ; and his 
ancient worthiness cannot surely be identified 
.among the plain and — m point of public char- 
.actor — featureless individuals wdio methodically 
and perfunctorily follow in his footsteps. If he 
survive at all, it is only here and there in a 
few stray stories and traditions embodying a 
pathetic remembrance of him as having lived 
in a bygone time in that social life of our 
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country to which he was peculiarly indigenous, 
and of wliicli lie was, in a remarkable degree, 
80 distinctive and interesting a feature. 

Pcrliaps the time when the beadle flourislicd 
at liis best and attracted to himself most of that 
social icnown which made him a personage of 
no little importance — in rural districts at anyrate 
— was from half a century to a century ago. Of 
course many persons will yet vividly remember 
certain hcadlcs of their acquaintance who were 
extant even within a decade or two ago, and 
enjoying in the flesh all that ‘pride of place’ 
to which their connection with ecclesiastical 
aifairs had elevated them. Indeed, not a few 
may yet he living in vaiious parts of the country 
who may not unworthily claim to share in that 
peculiar notorious regard ivliicli so many of 
their predecessors in office enjoyed ; hut it is 
to be feared that even they are every year 
becoming more and more a inimis quantity, 
and the time is all but onmo, if it lias not 
already come, when, so far as , their social 
popularity as a class of chara(.■tl‘r^^tlc individuals 
IS concerned, they will soon, like the flowers 
of the fore^-t, be *a’ wede away.’ 

Half a ooutury ago or so, however, it was a 
poor country parish that bad not within itb 
confines some entertaining woitbv m the person 
of the beadle ; for vlu're the pa idiioners lacked 
entertainment, whether of a soci.d or a graver } 
kind, in the cflorts of their clergy, a\lncli, i 
indeed, was rarely the case, then they wen* ' 
almost certain to obtain it in some lorm or 
other in the sayings and doings of the inte- 
rior but not less interesting iunctiouaries, their 
beadles. In not a lew places, tlu* ponulantj' of 
the latter far cclip-ed that of the lormer : a 
fact which was once at li'ast liidicroiidy empha- 
sised bv the story of the very jo\ial beadle uhe* 
excused his too frequent indulgence? in strong 
drink — a propensity which had merited the ' 
repeated rebukes ol hi? minibter, who naturally j 
enougli quoted his own sobriety a? an exnnqde i 
— on the ground of the greater ])oi»id.a]lv | 
he enjoyed, audto whidi the miiinter couM not, 
he declared, make anyllnng like the same claim. 

Nor was this general regard in which, a? a 
class, they were held, derned solely from their 
connection with the cbuvcli ; l(»r, in addiliun to J 
their more serious Sabbath-day lunctions and | 
opportunities, they vore by no mean? unwilling I 
to beconio, in a secular aiul an uiiolficial .'>en‘-<‘, i 
the valuable receptacles of all the local news 
and tittle-tattle, albeit they wen* not uiifiv- 
qucntly at the same time tlie ready mouthpiece 
for the dissemination of the same. In one or 
two country districts, we have licaril tlie phriuse, 
‘to blab like a beadle,’ -w hit h gives ccmie c( lour- 
ing to this latter fctatement ; but, on the Vvhole, 
it is only fai^ to say in Ins behalf that tbei-e 
wore others who could blab as well a? In* 
about those parochial seciets -with wdiich it 
was his business, more or less, to become 
acciuainted. 'Po be a model to liis class, there 
was, in fact, no secret hut he knew all about, 
and at first-hand too ; no scandal wlii.?pcrc(l 
ominously within the precincts of the manse or 
session-house but Avas ‘ piper’s new.? ’ to him ; 
and whether the fuma in question related to 
the latest heterodevy of the mini.ster himself, 
or to some eerious moral defection on the part 


of the laird, or had regard to the love ongoings 
of Matty the farmer’s lass, or even had to do 
with such a temporal matter as the chronic 
rheumatism of the Doctor’s lady, all was kiiow’ii 
to his beadleship long belorc the whisper could 
be shapen into palpable ivords ; and thus he 
wms ever, Sabbath-clay and Avcck-day alike, as 
wise as Sir Oracle himself. 

Ilifi local innneiice, therefore, ivas by no means 
despicable. Many persons finding in Wm a man 
of information, of ripe wisdom, of undeniable 
honesty, of excellent counsel, in Avhich neither 
the village doctor nor the sclioal master, nor even 
the minister, could excel, luwvevcr nearly they 
may have approached him, looKc'd up to lam 
often with gcuuiiie regard and allection, and w^ere 
easily inclined to fcirgivc; ivhatever faults and 
failings occasionally exhibited tlieinselvcs A\lietlicr 
in his ‘ivalk’ or lus ‘conversation lov sometimes 
even /ns Ininian imlure AV'as halde to orr. Thus, 
wliaU'vor he sanl, gamed the ear of the parish ; 
A\liate\er he did, tilled the popular cy , and 
while ilie doctor and the schoolmaster, ay, and 
even the mim. 4 er, are each and all i ov w’oll- 
nigli fojvotfcn, to this day /its Tuitne is still 
remembered, and bia .'-.•ivings rejieaU'd. In fome 
places, of course, be occuMoually figiiud small and 
unw'ortliily ; but, generally si>eaknjg, the be.idle 
of the time indicated was really a very notable 
and important soriwil character, althougli Ins fame, 
did not c^'lend b<‘vond the bourn oi the iKiii'-li 
to wliicb be bel('iige<l ; but of the result of the 
pathetic, altliougli petty ]iart lie jdayed oii In? 
narrow human stag'*, all that lemauis to u? to- 
j day is tho not t’^- * ll ” oj'iowful 

rcllection that lu a . i.; ’ ' \ < fiaturc* 

I of a qnn*t, «*a*<v-going, .■ ..n ' t time ni 

j the past Instory oi Sco 1 . 1.-. !. i! v i * the .id- 
vance ot the times the pci.-onalil.y of the b(\,dk 
I become? less sli iking, grows less interi -^ting. 
Ills quondam ]o.*al gn=?Tp and tattle, Avli.it are 
they Avilb the mnltitudmous Miigned neAv>])!iper'f 
AVliat aie the village sc'iet^ compaivd Avith 
the great doings m the iingbty city, Inmiiinng 
yonder like a vast bnman hive? Soon did our 
AA'ortby frien'l teel that the big, bii'<y wmld, of 
AAliicli be and In-i villagers bad licarci but little, 
and knew Ava? noAV beginning to push 

itsell upon them, until at b ngtJi one clay it Avas 
di.^coAcTed th;it he and their idi*ntity Avere being 
merged and lo.t in tin* evi r-increasing croAvds 
of men. Jkit it AVa? only the Avay of tin* Avorld, 
to Avbicb ov<*u bea'Iles mu^t submit themselves. 
I'hat they hate dune .so is only too apparent 
t!)-daA% aaIioii, in tliis little corner of the Avorld, 
ol A\bi(*h they AV'cre once os native as the tbi.'-tle 
or the heather, perli.ap? not a score of them are to 
be found of Llie good old .style o[ fifty years ago. 

A fcAV stories about ibesc Avoithies may not 
be out of place in concluding llic.se reflections. 
Perbaps the most original Paying, embodying a 
rare tnonglit, quaint ycd beautiful, CA’cr exm*c.s,ied 

by u beadle avos that attributed to J amic M , 

AA'ho .'served in that capacity for nearly thirty 

years to the church of B . Hi? beadleship 

was, as lur os wages w^ere concenied, trifling, 
and therefore Jamie had .to work as a stone- 
hreakcr to keep body and soul together. At 
length, after a long b'fe of patient toil, he took 
to his deathbed, where one day, in reply to the 
minister, who had called to see him, and, by way 
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of reminding him of the heavenly joys on which 
he was about to enter, doubted, not that he would 
soon be joining in the choir celestial, Jamie said 
that he had ‘fnil assurance of faith for certain, 
but that as for the choiring, he was aye bad at 
a tune. Ih)\vsoevcr, when ho got to the New 
Jerusalem, he was willin’ <U work wi’ his hands 
if thif Maister wcmted him /’ 

The olfic3i(^f beadle ivas freoiumtly, in many 
country pjiri'^es, combined with that of sc\tou 
or gravedigger — an ollice whnJi aflbrdcd con- 
siderable scope forVlie display of those pathetic, 
if oftentimes grotesque, traits of (‘haiucter. AVe 
ri’inernbcr one ivortliy ivlio considered the latter 
office of much more interest and imporhince than 
the former. ‘As beadle he only waited on 
tlie living; but as sexton and gr.a ediggcr, be 
vaded on the dead!’ Aiiotiier woithv used to 
say that for performing, the duties of^beadle he 
only got the ‘session’s siller;’ ivhile lor assisting 
at tliose more Bolemn and wul bunal-rites, ho 
got the ‘ deid’s perquisites ! ’ 

Dr r>egg, in his Autohof/raphy, tells a story — 
not, however, for the first time— of a grave- 
digging beadle \\bo, in reply to a qiu'stion put 
to him by bis minister, saiti tliat ‘'rrade’s very 
dull the 1100 ; 1 liai* na buried a lee\in’ cratiir 
f(.r three M’eeks.’ This same beadle, wlio was 
very mncli an eye-servant, Avn > up]H)iiited to 
wat h tlie goosebi, nies (ScoUiu' duiiug 

the days oi tlie communion, when, amongst a 
mnUiLieh' of W(»rtliy peoph', some doubtful ebar- 
actera came about. On one occasion, vbeu the 
beadle saw some one coining out <>!' the manse, 
and therelorc' likely to observe and report, bi 
ixclaimed with the greatest apparent zeal to 
stjangi'i’s going near tlie gardi n ; ‘How daur yc 
touch the nimi->b I’s grosets'f’ Jlui ut, soon as 
the manse-people Imd vanished out of sight, he 
proceeded to add, in an undei tone : ‘Talc je a 
piijile fa few | for a’ that ! ’ • 

Ajirojios oi the pexton-bendle, the writer latily 
heard an excellent story --which has never before 
been p--’rt 1 r. m: Thomas Carlyle and 'a 

late b( '■ <.r 1. I..’, ,'i.n. In the churchyaiJ, ■ 
which has now been made famous by the fact 
that it contains the mortal remains of the great 
sago, there stood, and still stands, a very old 
and dilapidated tombstone, on whitli ai'C engraven 
some illegible liicroglypljics, vliich the beadle 
pretended to decipher, translating their purport 
in such a way as to lellect very flatUu'ingly 
on tlic moral and social qualities of the per- 
*^onS“lns auce.'-tors — to whom they referred. On 
one occa-ion, when (Airlyle vj«ited tlii.s place 
of the dead, the beadle showed him round, but 
first of all pointed this mysterious stone, under- 
neath hich re]io-,cd all that was mortal of the 
beadle’s supjio^-eil illustrious ancestors, and dilated 
with^his will-known exaggeration on the very 
high characters which, according to the hiero- 
glyphics of the stone, they bore w'hen in the 
flesh. Carlyle, knowing the headlo’s soft point 
with regard to his * forebcais,’ listened for a 
time in silence to the gWing description of 
individuals who never* had had any existence 
save in imagination, and at length quietly re- 
maikcfl as he passed on:»‘rnir cratur, yo’ll 
Bune be gathered to them ycrsel’ ! ’ 

The social popularity which many beadles 
enjoyed act, xmfroquently encouraged them to 


take certain liberties, wdiich, nowadays at all 
events, would not be permitted eitbei* within or 
without the ‘sphere’ in vrhicli they lived and 
worked. What would be thought of a beadle, 
for instance, •who w'ould presume to correct the 
precentor in announcing from his box a pro- 
clamation of marriage between parties, as once 
did a beadle ol a paibsh near Arbroath? The 
precentor had somehow been provided with a 
‘proclaiming’ paper, in w'hich the name of one 
OI the parties Imd been wrongly stated, as the 
beadle supposed ; and as the precentor duly pro- 
ceeded to make the announcement that ‘there 
wa.s a solemn purpose of man lage between Alex- 
ander Spink of Fisher’s Loan and Klspetli llackett 
of Hum Wyud,’ he wms un<’C"mn‘'ui"'"tlv mter- 
rnpted by the beadle ■ ■Ii»r'v : 

‘That’s wiang, that’s wrnn^, ' I’ '• !■ > S.ri ;..i , 
Spink o’ Fi.sher’s Jjoari that’s gaun to man> 
Ei.s])eth llackett, but Lang Sanders Spink o’ 
Smithy Croft 

The story of .Watty Tinlin, the half-crazy 
beadle of ITawiik iiarisli, is anotlur iiroot of this 
license, which wms, on certain oicasiou^', feupjiosed 
to be due to Ills olfice. alay AVat got so 

tired of listening to the long sermon of a strange 
minister, that he went outside the church, and 
wandeiing in tliar dire- tioii of the river Teviot, 
saw th(' worshippeis iroiii the adjoining paiLh 
ot Wiltou crosisiug the biidgc ou their way iiome. 
Ketiirning to tlie church and finding the preacher 
still tluiuderiAg away, he shouted out, to the 
astonishment and rein f of the e.\hausted congre- 
gation* ‘S.iy amen, sir; say amen' AVulton’s 
kirk’s eoiiiin’ ower Teylt Brig!’ Such con- 
duct on a Sunday in the pre.-»ent year of grace, 
if it did not lelegate the offender to the police 
cell, would lit anyrate result in a very stdenm 
and .seriuub sitting of the ‘.session’ on the lol- 
lowing Alonday. But the times arc changed ; 
and nut only have beadles, but ministers and 
cliurelics too, idianged with them ; and the living 
cmbodimentH of the class whoso peculiar _ and, 
on the w'hole, not unpleasant idiosyncrasies of 
character ami ‘calling’ we have thus briefly 
indicated, are now lew and lur between. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

BY GRANT ALLtJN, 

Atrriioii OF ‘CAiiycov,’ ‘Strasgb Stobies,’ etc. etc. 

CHAPTER X^’ll. 

*We’d better go, Tom,’ Mr Dupuy said, almost 
pitying them. ‘Upon my word, it’s perfectly 
true ; they neither of them knew a word about 
it.’ 

‘No, by Jove, they didn’t,’ Tom Duimy answered 
with a sneer, as he w'alked out into the piazza. — 
‘AVhat a splendid facer, though, it was, Uncle 
Theodore, for a confounded upstart nigger of 
a browTi man. — But, I say,’ as they passed out 
of the piazza and mounted their horses once more 
by the steps — for they were riding — ‘did you 
ever see anything more disgusting in your life 
than that woman there— a real white woman, 
and a bom lady, Nora tells me — slobbering over 
and hupging that great, ugly, hulking, coloured 
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‘He’s white enough to look at,* Mr Hupny 
said reflectively. ‘Poor soul, she married iiiin 
without knowing anything about it. It’ll be 
^ teiTible blow for her, I expect, finding out, 
now she’s tied to him irrevocably, that he’s 
nothing more than a common brown man.’ 

‘Shd ought to be allowed to get a divorce,’ 
Tom Dupuy exclaimed warmly. ‘It’s prepos- 
terous to think that a born lady, and the daughter 
of a General Somebody over in England, should 
be tethered for life to a creature of that sort, 
whom she ’s married under what ’s as good as false 
pretences ! ’ * 

Meanwhile, the unhappy woman who liad thus 
secured the high prize of Mr Tom Dupuis 
distinguished compassion was sitting on the sofa 
in the big bare drawing-room, holding her hus- 
band’s hand tenderly in hers and soothing him 
gently by murmuring every now and tlieii in 
a soft undertone: ‘My darling, how glad we are 
to know that, after all, it’s nothing', nothing.’ 

Edward’s stupor lasted for many minutes ; 
not so much because he was deeply hurt or 
horrified, for there wasn’t much at bottom to 
horrify him, hut timply because ho w'as stunned 
by the pure novelty and strangeness of that 
curious situation. A brown m^,m — a browni man ! 
It was too extraordinary ! He could hardly 
awake himself from the one pi'rvading tliought 
that absorbed and possessed for the moment his 
wliole nature. At last, however, he awoke him- 
feclf slowly. After all, how litth^' it wa^, com- 
pared with their worst fears and aul.icipations ' 
‘Thomas,’ he cried to the negro butler, ‘bring 
round our horses as quick as you can saddle 
them. — Dai’ling, wc must ride up to Agualta this 
moment, and speak about it all to iny father and 
mother.’ 

In Trinidad, everybody rides ; indeed, there is 
no other way of getting about from place to 
place among the mountains, for rarri.'jgo-ioad« 
are there unknown, and only narrow winding 
horse-paths climb slowly round the interminable 
peaks and gullies. The Huw'thorns’ own house 
w^as on the plains just at the loot of the hills 
but Agualta and most of the other surrounduii^ 
houses were up liigh among the cooler moun- 
tains. So the very first thing Marian and Edwaril 
had had to do on reaching the island was to 
provide themsfelves with a couple of saddle- 
horses, w'hich tliey did during their fiivt week’s 
stay at Agualta. In five minutes the horses 
were at the door ; and Mai’iaii, liaving rapidly 
slipped on her habit, mounted her pony ami 
proceeded to follow her agitated hn.sban«! up the 
slender thread of mountain-road that led to» tu- 
ously to his father’s house. They rode along in 
single file, as one* always must on these narrow, 
ledge-like, W«est Indian bridle-paths, and in per- 
fect silence. At firat, indeed, Marian tiled to 
throw out a few casual remarks about the scenery 
and the tree-ferns, to look os if the disclosure 
was to her less than nothing — as, indeed, but for 
Edward’s sake, was actually the case— but her 
husband was too much wrapped up in his own 
bitwr thoughts to answer her by more than 
single monosyllables. Not that he spoke un- 
kindly or an^y; on the contrary, his tender- 
ness was profounder than ever, for he knew now 
to what sort of life he had exposed Marian ; but 
ne had no heart just then for talking of any sort ; 


and he felt that until he understood the whole 
matter more perfectly, words w'cre useless to 
explain the situation. 

As for Marian, one thought mainly^ possessed 
her : had even Nora, too, turned against them 
and forsaken them ^ 

Old Mr Hawthorn met tliom anxiously on the 
terrace of Agualta. He saw at once, by tbeir 
pale and troubled faces, that thcy'liow knew at 
least part of the truth. ‘Well, my boy,’ he said, 
taking Edivard’s hand in Ips with regretful 
gentleness, ‘so you liavc foiiifd out the ban that 
hangs over us f ’ 

‘111 part, at least,’ Edward answered, dismount- 
ing ; and he proceeded to pour forth into his 
father’s pitying and sympatlietic ear the whole 
story of their stormy interview with the two 
Dupuys. ^‘Wliat can they mean,’ he asked at 
last, drawing himself up proudly, ‘by calling 
such people as you and mo “brown m-'ii,” 
father ? ’ 

The quc-ition, as he nt^kod it that moment, 
in the full sunshine of Agualta Terrace, ditl 
indeed seem a very absurd one. Two more jier- 
foct specimens ol the fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
pinky- w'hilo-.skinned Anglo-Saxon type it would 
nave been extremely dillicult to discover even in 
the very beait of England itself, than the father 
and son who thus faced one another. But old 
Mr Hawthorn shook his Imndsome gray old head 
solemnly and inonrnfully. ‘It’s (luite true, my 
boy,’ he answered with ii jniinful bigli— ‘(jinte 
true, every word of it. In the eye> ol all 
Trinidad, of all tlie West Indies, you and I are 
in fact coloured people.’ 

‘But father, dear father,’ Marian said plead- 
ingly, ‘just look at Edward ! There isn’t a sign 
or a mark on him anywhere of anything hut the 

f iurest Engli.sh blood ! Just look at him, father ; 
low can it be possible?’ --and she took up, half 
unconscionsly, his hand— that u.-ju.d last tell-tale 
of Alncaii de.sceiit, but in Edward llaw’thorii’i' 
ca.se stainless and ^vlute as pure wax. ‘Surely 
you don’t mean to t(*ll me,’ she said, kis.sing it 
with wifely tenderness, ‘there is negro blood — 
the least, the tiniest fraction, in dear Edward ! ’ 
‘Listen to me, dear one,’ the ohl man said, 
drawing Mauan closer to his side with a fatherly 
gesture. ‘My father wtus a white man. Mary’s 
father was a white man. Our grandfathors on 
both sides were pure wdiite, and our grand- 
mothers on one side were white also. All our 
ancestors in the fourth degree w*erc white, .save 
only one— -fifteen whites#' to one coloured out of" 
sixteen quarters — and that one was a mulatto 
in either line— Mary’s and my groat-great-grand- 
mother. In England or any other country of 
Elurope, w'o should be white — as w’hite as you 
are. But such external and ajiparent whiteness 
isn’t enough by any means for our West Jgidiau 
pit'judices. As long as you have the remotest 
taint or reminiscence of black blood about you 
in any way — as long as it can be shown, by 
tracing your pedigree pitilessly to its fountain- 
head, that any one of your ancestors was of 
African origin — then, h^ all established West 
Indian reckoning, you are a coloured man, an 
outcast, a pariah. — rou have married a coloured 
man, Mamn ; and your children and your 
grandchildren to the latest generations will all 
of them for ever be coloured also.’ , • 
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‘How cruel — how wicked — ^how abominable!’ Marian darling, we shall go back to England — 
Marian cried, Hushed and red with sudden indig- back to England — back to England ! ’ 
nation. ‘How unjust so to follow the merest ‘And why,’ Marian asked, looking up at her 
shadow or suspicion of negro blood age after futher-m-law suddenly, ‘ didn’t you yourself leave 
age to one’s chiL lien’s children !’ » the country long agol Why didn’t you go where 

‘And how far more unjust still,’ Edward you could mix on equal terms ndth your natural 
exclaimed Witli passionate fervour, ‘ever so to equals? Why have you stood so long this lior- 
jiidge vf any man not by what he is in himself, rible, wicked, abominable injustice?’ 
but by the more accident of the race or blood The old man straightened himself up, and firo 
from which %^Js descended ' ’ flashed from his eyes like an old lion’s as he 

Marian 11 usntetl again with still deeper colour ; answered proudly: ‘For Edward! First of 
she felt in her h^it that Edward’s indignation all, I stopped here and worked to enable mo 
went further than^hers, down to the very root to bring up my boy where his talents would 
and ground of the Avhoh^ matter. have the fullest scope in, free England. Next, 

‘ But, O father,’ she b(;gnn again after a slight when I had grown rich and prosperous here at 
pause, clinging passionately botli to her husbarnl Agualta, I stayed on because 1 wouldn’t be 
and to Mr Hawthorn, ‘are they going to visit beaten in the battle and driven out of the 
this crime of birth even on a man ol Edward’s country by the party of injustice and social 
character ami Edward’s position ? ’ intolerance. I wouldn’t yield to them ; I wouldn’t 

‘Not on him only,’ tlio old man •whispered give way to them; I wouldn’t turn mv back 
with infinite tenderness—- ‘ not on him only, my upon the baffled and defeated clique of slave- 
daughter, my dear daughter— not on him only, owners, because, though my father was an English 
Luton you — on you, who are one of themselves., officer, my mother wras a slave, Marian!’ He 
an EnglT'h lady, a true white woman ol pure looked so grand and noble an old man as he 
and spotless lineage. Voii have hiuken their littered simply and iinaflectedly those last few 
utmost and sacredcit huv of race; you have words- the jiathetic epitaph of a terrible dead 
married a coloiireil man! They will punish aiul buried wrong, still survitiiflu in its remote 
you for it cuiflly and relentlessly. Though you ' effects — that Marian threw her arms around his 
did it, as he did it, iu utter ignorance, they will j neck pas^ionatelj, and kissed him with one 
punish you for it ciuelly; and that’s the very I fervent kiss of /fove and admiration, almost as 
liittorest dro]) in all our bitter cup of ignominy tenderly as she had kissed Edw'ard himself in 
and humiliation.’ the heat of the first strange discovery. 

There wjis a nioiiu iit’s ciloncc, and then Edwanl ‘Edwanl,’ f|ic cried, with resolute enthusiasm, 
cried to him aloud: ‘ Kither, father, }oii ought ‘we will not go home’ We will not return to 
to have told me of this earlier 1 ’ England. We, too, will stay and fight out the 

Ills father dreiv bui k at the woid as though enud battle against this wicked prejudice. We 
one had stung him. ‘]\Iy hov,’ he an^wered will do as your father has done. 1 love him 
trcumlou'.ly, ‘how can you ever repro.ich me for it — 1 honour him for it! To me, it’s less 
with that? You at least should he the List to than nothing, my darling, that you should 
reproath me. I sent you to England, and 1 seem to have some small little taint by birth 
meant to keep you there. Tii England, this in the eyes of these inistjrahle, little, out- 
(hsgraco would liave hny. nothing — le.-.B than lying isluiidcTS. To me, it’s less than nothing 
nothing. Nobody would ei'er h.ive knowm of that they should dare to look dow’n upon yon, 
it, or if they know of it, maided it in anyway, and to S(‘t themselves up against you — you, so 
Why should I trouble ytiu with a mere foolish great, ko learnetl, so good, so infinitely nobler 
fact of family liist.>ry utterly unimportant to than them, and better than them in ev'ery way ! 
you over in Englaiul? 1 tiled my nurde.-.t to Who ai‘e they, the wTetched, ignorant, out-of-the- 
prevent you from coming here ; I tried to send way creatures, that they venture to set thein- 
you back at once when you first cann*. But «lo selves up us our superiors? 1 will not yield, 
you wonder, now, I shrank from tolling you the cither. I’m my father’s daughter, and I w'oii’t 
ban that lies upon all of us here? And do you give way to them. Edward, Edward, darling 
hhuno me for trying to spare you the misery 1 Edward, we will stop here still, we shall stop 
myself and your dear mother have endured here and defeat them ! ’ 


witlioiit complaining for our whole lifi'time ?’ ‘My darling,’ Edward answered, kissing her 

’ ‘Father,’ E<lward cri#d again, ‘I wn.s wrong; forehead brnderly, ‘you don’t know what you 
I was ungratclul. You have done it in all say; you don’t realise w'hat it would he like for 


kindness. Forgive me- -forgive me ! ’ us to” live here. I can’t expose you to so much 

‘There is nothing to forgive, my boy — nothing misery and awkwardness. It would bo wrong 
to forgive, Edward, And now, of course, you of me — unmanly of me — cowardly of mo — to let 
will go back to England?’ my wife be constantly met with such abominable, 

Edward answered quickly: ‘Ye'-*, yes, father; undeserved insult ! ’ 
they have conquered- -they have conquered — I ‘ Cowai'dly ! Edward,’ Marian cried, stamping 

shall go hack to England ; and you, too, shall her pretty little foot upon the ground impatiently 
come woth me. If it were for my own sake with womanly emphasi.s, ‘cowardly — cowardly! 
alone, I would stop licre even so, and fight it The cowardice is all the other way, I fancy, 
out with them to the end till I gained the I ’m not ashamed of my husband, here or any- 
victory. But I can’t oivpo&c Marian — dear, gently where. I love you ; I admire you ; I respect you. 
nurtured, tender Marian — to the gibes and scorn But I can never again respect you so much if you 
of these ill-mannered planter people. She shall run away, even for my sake, from this unworthy 
never again submit to the insult and contumely prejudice, I don’t want to live here always, for 
she has had to endure this morning. — No, no, ever ; God forbid ! 1 hate and detest it ; but I 
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shall stay here a year — two years — three years, if 
I like, just to show the hateful creatures that I'm 
not afraid of them ! ' 

‘No, no, my child,’ old Mr Hawthorn mur- 
mured tenderly, smoothing her forehead ; ‘ this is 
no home for you, Marian. Go back to England 
— go back to England ' ’ 

Marian turned to him with feverish energy. 
‘Father,’ she cried, ‘dear, good, kind, gentle, 
loving father! You’ve taught me better your- 
self ; your own words have taught me better. 
I won’t give way to them ; I’ll stay in the land 
where you have stayed, and I’ll show them 
I 'm not ashamed of you or of Edward either ! 
Ashamed! I’m only ashamed to say the word. 
What is there in either of you for a woman 
not to be proud of with all the deepest and 
holiest pride in her whole nature !’ 

‘My darling,’ Edward answered thoughtfully, 
‘we snail have to think and talk more with one 
another about this wretched, miserable business.* 


The very next morning, as Edward and Marian 
were still loitering over the mangoes and bananas 
at eleven o’clock breakfast — the West Indies keep 
continental hours— they were surprised and pleased 
by hearing a pony’s tramp cea4(? suddenly at the 
front-door, and Nora Tlupuy’s ■<‘'ell -known voice 
calling out as cheerily and childishly as ever : 
‘ Marian, Marian ! you dear old thing, please 
send somebody out here at once'^ to bold my 
horse for a minute, will you 1 ’ 

The words fell upon ‘both their ears just then 
as an oasis in the dchcrt of isolation from women’s 
society, to which they had been condemned for 
the last ton <lays. llie tears rose tpiickly into 
Marian’s cyon at those', familiar accents, and she 
i^iia out hastily, with arms outstretched, to meet 
her one remaining girl -acquaintance. ‘O Nora, 
Nora, darling Nora!’ she ciicd, catching the 
bright little figure lovingly in her arms, as 
Nora leapt with easy grace from her mountain 
pony, ‘ why didn’t you come before, my darling I 
Why did yon leave me so long alone, and make 
US think you had forgotten all about us 1 ’ 

Nora flung herself pas.sionateIy upon her friend’s 
neck, and between laughing and crying, kissed 
her over and over again so many times with- 
out speaking, that Marian knew at once in her 
heart it was all right there at lea.st, and that 
Nora, for one, wasn’t going to desert them. 
Then the poor girl, still uncertain whether to 
cry or laugh, rushed up to Edward and seized 
his hand with_ such warmth of friendliness, that 
Marian half imagined she was going to kiss 
him fervently on the spot, in her access of 
emotion. And indeed, in the violence of her 
feeling, Nora very nearly did fling lier arms 
around Edward Hawthorn, wliom slie had learned 
to regard on the way out almost in the light 
of an adopted brother, 

‘My darling,’ Nora cried vehemently, as soon 
as she could find space for utterance, ‘ray pet, 
my own sweet Marian, you dear old thmg, 
you darling, you sweetheart ! — I didn’t know 
about it ; they never tohl me. Papa and Tom 
have been deceiving me disgracefully ; they said 
you were away up at Agualta, and you 
particularly wished to receive no visitors until 


you’d got comfortably settled in at your new 
quarters here at Mulberry. And I said to papa, 
nonsense ; that that didn’t apply to me, and that 
you’d be delighted to see me wherever and 
whenever I chose to call ujion you. And papa 
said — 0 Marian, I can’t bear to tell you what 
he said : it ’s so wi(iked, so dreadful — papa said 
that he’d met Mr llaw'thoru — Edward, I rncaa — 
and tluit Edward laid told him you^didii’t ’wish 
at present to see me, hecause — we.y'y because, he 
said, you thouglit our circles w'uald be so very 
different. And 1 couldn’t imagine what he meant, 
so 1 asked him. Aiifl then he told me — he told 
me that liorrid, wicki'd, abominable, disgraceful 
calumny. And I jumped up and said it was a 
lie — yes, 1 said a lie, Marian — I didn’t say a 
story : I said it was a lie, and 1 <lidn’t believe 
it. But if it wais true — and I don’t care myself 
a bit, wdictbcr it’s tnie or wdiethcr it isn’t — 

I said it was u mean, cowardly, nasty thing to go 
and rake, it iiji now' ahi>ut two such pef'.plo as 
you and Edward, darling. And wlictlier it’s 
true or whether it isn’t, Marian, i lov’-e ' uu both 
dearly with all my lu'art, and I shall always 
love you ; and 1 don’t care a pin who on earth 
hears me .>iy to.’ And then Nora brok(‘ dowm 
at once into a flood of tears, and flung liersidf 
once mole w'ltli passionate energy on Marian's 
shoulder. 

‘Nora darling,’ ^Marian wdiispered, w'ceping 
too, ‘I’m so glad you’\c come at last, J 
didn’t mind any of tlie rest a bit, because they’re 
nothing to me ; it doesn’t matter ; but when 
I thought you had forgotten us and given us 
up, it made iny heart bleed ! ’ 

Nora’s fears began alri’sh. ‘Why, pet,’ she ‘ 
said, ‘I’ve been trying to get away to conn’ 
and see you every day I'or tlie la't w'eck ; .ind 
papa w'oiildn’t let me have the horse.s ; and 1 
did n’t know the w'.iy ; and it was too far to 
walk ; and I didn’t know wdiat on caith to do, 
or how to get to you,^ But last night papa ami 
Torn came home’ — lu'ro Nora’s face burned vio- 
lently, and she buried it in her hands to hide 
her vicarious shame -‘and 1 heard them talking 
in the piazza ; and I couldn’t understand it all j 
but, O Marian, 1 nmlerstood enough to know j 
that they had calhal upon you here wltlioiit me, I 
and that they had behaved most ahominahly, most 
cruelly lo you and Edward. Ami 1 went out 
to the piazza, as white as a sheet, llosini^* says, i 
and I said : “ Pupa, you have acted as no gentle- | 
man would act ; and as for you, Tom Hupuy, j 
I’m heartily asliamed to think you’re my own 
cousin ! ” and then 1 went straight up to my * 
hedroom that minute, and haven’t said a .W’ord 
to either of them ever since ! ’ 

Marian kissed her once mo»', and pressed the 
tearful girl tight against her hoaom — that sisterly 
embrace seemed to lier now such an unspeakable 
consolation and comfort. ‘And how did you 
get away this morning, dear?’ she asked softly. 

‘Oh,’ Nora exclaimed, wdth a childish smile 
and a little cry of triumph, ‘1 was dcternimed 
to come, Marian, and so 1 came here. 1 got 
llosina — that’s my maid, such a nice black girl 
— to get her lover, Isaat. Pourtales, who isn’t 
one of our servants, you know, to saddle the 
pony for me ; because papa had told our groom 
I wasn’t to have tlie horses without his orders, 
or to go to your house if the groom was with me, 
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or ebc lie 'cl clismisa him. So Iisaac PourtaRs, 
lie saddled it for me ; aud Rosina ran all the 
way here to show me the road till she got nearly 
to the last c- ^nicr ; but she wouldn’t come on 
and hold the pony for me, for if she did, she 
said, de nif, would knock do very breff out of 
her tbody ; and i really, believe he would too, 
Manan, for papa’s a dreadful man to deal with 
when he ’^i a passion.’ 

‘But w'^‘i(%,he be awfully angry with you, 
darling,’ Marian asked, ‘ for coming here when I 
he told you not ’ 

‘ Of cour.se he will,’ Nora replied, drawing 
herself up aud laughing quietly. ‘ But 1 don’t 
care a bit, you know, for all bis anger. 1 ’m 
not going to kecii away from a dear old darling ! 
like you, and a dear, gfXid, kind iellow like j 
Edward, all for nothing, just to please him. Tie | 
may , storm away as long as he 1ms a mind to ; but 
1 tell you what, my dear, he slian’t jireveut me.’ 

‘ T don’t mind a bit about it now, Kora, since 
you ’re eome at la.st to me ’ 

‘ Mind it, darling ! I .should think not ! "Why 
on eaitli should you mind it’ It’s too pre- 
posterous ' IVliy, Idariaii, whenever 1 think of 
It — tliougli I ’m a AV'est Indian born myseli, and 
dreadiully prejudiced, and all that wicked sort 
oi tiling, yon know — it seems to me the mo.st 
ridiculous nonseiise T ever he.ird of. .Tmt con- 
suh>r what kind of people these are out here ; 
in Tiiiiidad, and vlmt kind ol people you and! 
Edward ar<>, and all your friends over in j 
England ' There’s my cousin, Tom Eupuy, now, i 
for OAamjilu ; wliat a pri tty .soit of fellow he is, i 
ri'ally. Even i( 1 didn't care a ]un for you, J j 
couldn't give way to it ; and as it i , 1 ’in going 
to come liere just as often a.s ever I please, and 
nnhody shall stu]) me. Papa and Tom are always 
talking about the iighting Dupuy.s ; but T can 
tell you they’ll find I’m oiie of the figlilmg 
Uujiuys too, if they waiij^ to fight me about il. — 
Now, tell me, Marian, doesn't it seem to you 
yourself the most no ulous reversal of tlie 
natural order (jf things you ever heard of in 
all your hfe, that lhe.se pcoide^fiere should pre- 
tend to set themselves up as -as being in any 
way your equals, dailingT And Nora laughed 
a merry little laugh of pure amusement, so 
contagious, that Eduard and Marian ,]oiiied in 
it tflo, for the first time almost since they came 
to that dreadful Trinidad. 

Companion.ship and a fresh point of view 
lightem most things. Nora stopped with the 
two Hawthorns all that day till neaily dinner- 
time, talking and laughing uith them much a.s 
usual alter the first necessary explanations ; and 
by five o’clock, ^Tarian and Edward were posi- 
tively ashamed themselves that they had ever 
made eo much of uliat grew with thinking on 
it into so absurdly Biiiali and unimportant a 
mrftter. ‘ Upon my word, Marian,’ Edward said, 
as Nora rode away gaily, unprotected — she posi- 
tively wouldn’t allow him to accompany her 
homeward — ‘I really begin to believe it would 
be better after all to stop in Trinidad and fight 
it out bravely os w4ll us we’re able for just a 
year or two.’ 

‘ I thought so from the*first,’ Marian answered 
courageously; ‘and now that Nora has cheered 
us up a little, I think so a great deal more than 
ever.^ . • 


When Nora reached Orange Grove, Mr Dupuy 
I stood, black as thunder, waiting to receive her 
in the piazza. Two negro men-servants were 
loiteiiiig about casually in the doorway. 

‘ Nora,* he said, in a voice of stem displeasure, 
‘have you been to viat the.9e new nigger people?’ 

Nora glanced back at him defiantly and 
haughtily. ‘ I have not,’ she answered with a 
steady stare. ‘ I have been calling upon my 
very dear friends, the District Court Judge ana 
Mrs Hawthorn, who are both our equals. I am 
not in the habit of associating with what you 
choose to call nigger peojde,’ 

Mr Dupuy ’.s face grew purjile once more. He 
glanced round quickly at the two men-servants. 

‘ Go to your room, miss,’ he said with suppressed 
rage — ‘go to your room, and stop there till I 
send for you ! ’ 

‘1 was going there myself,’ Nora answered 
calmly, without moving a muscle. ‘I mean to 
remain thers, and hold no communication with 
the rest of the family, as long as you choose to 
apply such unjust and untrue names to my 
deaie.it friends and oldest companions. — Kosina, 
come here, please ! Have the liindiiess to bring 
me up some dinner to my iXiiuloir.’ 


POPULjyi LEGAL FALLACIES.* 

BY AN EXPERIENCED PllACTITIONER. 

^ la^^isa THE took. 

Perjury is a crime which strikes at the very 
root of the admini.stration of justice ; for if no 
reliable evidence (‘ould be obtained, it would bo 
impossible to c*n force by means of legal proceed- 
ings the rights of those who liad boon wronged, 
or to .settle in a sati.sfactory manner the thousands 
of di.->pute5 w'hich come yearly before the vaxious 
courts. Aud yet, wc fear that this pernicious 
jiractice is inon* common than is generally sup- 
po.NeJ. Our opinion is that nineteen persons out 
of every twenty ulio will tell an untruth will 
swear to it us a truth — that is to say, looking 
at the matter from the moral standpoint alone. 
The fear of puiiishmeiit has a deterring effect 
I upon some ; but tlu* offence is one which is very 
j diflicult of detection if well managed. If two or 
three per.-ions .swear to a consistent story, and an 
equal, or even a greater, number contradict their 
I evidence on oath, wdio is to decide which set of 
1 witnes.H^s are to be believed, aud which are to be 
I prosecuted for jierj ury ? Tlie punishment on 
conviction may be any term of jienal servitude 
j not exceeding seven years, or imprisonment, with 
hard labour, lor a term not exceeding two years ; 
and some people are afraid of risking this — in 
I which lear lies the priucijial practical advr itago 
of administering an oath to a wjtnes,s before ne 
gives evidence in court. 

Some persons have a variety of ingenions but 
vain expedients which they hope will enable them 
to lie 111 the witness-box with impunity ; and 
while gratifying their personal spite, or earning 
the w'agcs of ialsehood, to evade the pains and 
penalties attendant upon the practice ot per^ui^, 
and the object of this paper is to show how futile 
the supposed precautions are, and in what consists 


* It should l>e understood that this series of articles 
deals luamly with English os apart from Scotch law. 
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the essence of the oath, and the violation of it 
which will render the offender liable to punish- 
ment for the perjury committed by him. 

The form of taking the oath varies in different 
nations ; but in all, the essence of the ceremony 
is the adjuration addressed to a superior Power to 
attest the truth of what the witness is going to 
assert. The witness who thought that if lie told 
a lie after having taken the oath, all the jury- 
men would be sent to everlasting perdition, w'as 
an extreme illustration of the misconceptions 
which exist on this subject. Most people know 
that the invocation of* the Almighty So ladp 
mo God’ — is one the consequences of which an* 
intended to be personal to themselves. Put they 
dishonour their Maker if they try to escape from 
the consequences by a trick. 

The form of oath varies According to the circum- 
stances and purpose in and for which it is taken. 
The manner of administration to a Christian wit- 
ness south of the Border is Urn savie. The wit- 
ness takes the Holy Gospels in his right hand, and 
after the form of oath has been read over to 
him, ho reverently kisses the hook ; that is to 
say, he is supposed to kiss the book ; but some 
persons will, instead of the book, kiss their own 
thumb, or avoid contact between their lips and the 
book by holding it at an irapcrpptihle distance. 
This is a very common, perha)^ most common, 
mode of attempted evasion. Put another is often 
attempted, which is more easy of detection— that 
is to say, keeping on the glove, in (frder that the 
hand and book may not become actually in con- 
tact with each other. It may appear unnecessary 
to say that these devices are both equally unavail- 
ing for the purpose intended.* The essence of the 
oath lies in the reverent assent to the appeal to 
the Almighty and omniscient God. The witness 
im^st at least pretend to assent to the formulary 
read over to him, and if he does this, he is sworn 
to all intents and purposes. As the oath is com- 
plete in its religious sense, so also is its legal effeit 
the same whetlier the hand and the lips actually 
touch the cover of the book or not It has long 
been the practice to insist upon tlie witness hold- 
ing the hook in his or her right hand ; hut this 
is by some writers held to be wrong, inasmuch 
as the left hand is supposctl to be nearer to the 
heart, and would receive a nioic bountiful portion 
of the blood which is the life, w'erc not its natural 
advantages counterbalanced by the efiects of daily 
labour ; therefore, it is contended by them that 
the left hand ought to be used in liolding the 
hook, when the oath is taken. 

Hebrews are sworn upon the Old Testament, 
and the witness puts on his hat before taking the 
oath ; while a Christian invaiiahly uncovers liis 
head for the purpose. A Chinaman breaks a 
saucer, the idea being somewhat similar to our 
oath— that is lo say, he thereby devotes his soul 
to destruction if his testimony should be untrue. 
A Brahmin swears with his hand upon the head 
of one of the hulls devoted to his deity. A West 
African kills a bird ; while his sovereign immo- 
lates a few hunum beings from among his subjects. 
And other nations have equally distinct methods 


*In Scotland, the Testament is not made use of in 
taking the oath. The witness is only required to hold 
up his right hand, and repeat the words of the oath after 
the administrator. 


of attesting their intention to speak ‘the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.' 

UNDERWEIGHT AND OVERWEIGHT. 

Formerly, farmers sold butter by customary 
pounds, some giving eighteen ounces for a pound, 
and some twenty ounces ; and numerous .other 
articles were sold by similar local Avcighks, This 
is now illegal. By the Weights Measures 
Act, 1878, all customary and loerl -weights w'ere 
abolished. As these weights of many irregular 
kinds had been largely used, iflirious trades were 
much exercised by tlicir abolition, and ov^a^'ioiis 
li.'ive been frequent, and are not altogether 
unknown even now. By the Act of Burlnuncnt 
icferred to, the iniperiul standard pound is the 
unit of -weight from which all otlicrs are to be 
calculated : one-sixteenth part of a pound is an 
oniiee ; oil.‘-M\teenth part of sneh ounce is a 
dram ; and one seven-thousandth part of the 
pound is a grain avoirdupois. A stone consists 
of fourteen pounds ; a hundred weiglit of < ight 
such stones ; uud a ion of twenty such huudre<l- 
w'eights. Any por'^on who sells bv any denom- 
ination of weight other than one ol the imperial 
weights, or some multiiile or part tliereol, is 
lialile to a fine not exceeding forty shillings for 
every such sale, with the lolloping exceptions: 
gold, silver, platinum, diamonds, and other pic- 
cious metals and stones, may he sohl by the ounce 
troy or by any decimal parts of siicli ounce, 
xvlucli is defuK'd as eontivmiug avoirdiqtois four 
hundred and eighty grains ; and drugs when sold 
by retail, may be sold by apothecaries* weight. 

It is also enacted that a contract or dealing is 
not to be invalid or open to objection on tlic 
ground that the weights expressed or referred to 
therein are weights of the metric system, or on 
the ground that decimal subili visions of impel ial 
xveights, xvhether inctrie cir othenvise, ar(‘ u'^ed 
in such ccmtract or clealing. Any iier-ou ivlui 
prints, and any cleik of a market or other 
person -who makes any return, jiricc-list, price- 
cuiTcnt, or any journal or other paper containing 
pm-e-list or pi ice-current in which the denomina- 
tion of weights (junted or referred to denotes or 
implies any other than tlie standard weights, is 
liable to a fine not exceeding ten shillings lor 
every sneh paper. And every person who uses 
or has in his possession for use in his tr^de a 
-weight which is not of the denomination of some 
Board of Trade standard, is liable to a fine not 
exceeding five pounds, or in the case of a second 
olfence, ten pounds ; and the iveight is liable to * 
be forfeited. 

Tlicre is, hoivcver, one distinction between 
underweight and ovenveigbt jvhieh many per- 
sons lose sight of ; nr rather, they mistakenly 
deny its existence. AVhen any article is sold by 
weight, it ib essential that lull -w’eiglit sliotild 
be given, or the person who sells will beftinie 
liable to a penalty. But if he uses the proper 
weights corresponding with the standards, he 
will not incur a penalty by giving what is com- 
monly called ‘thumping weight;’ that is to 
say, any want of precision iu weighing, if it 
should result in an excess, would not form a 
good ground for a prosecution ; while a similar 
discrepancy on the other side would do so. U 
is criwl to give a poor person a loaf of bread 
ixvhich is less than the authoi-ised weight jiaid 
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for ; but if the weight is in excess of the amount 
purchased, there is not much harm done : the 
overweight was voluntary, and the tradesman 
cannot be punihhed for giving more than was 
paid for. 

The penahies, exceptions, &.C., applicable to 
weighis also apply to measures ; and the prin- 
cipal alteration made in our time is that the 
heaped rncSl^res so familiar to us in ruir youth 
were ubolish«!iiiJ.n 1878. The standard unit of 


measure of is the gallon, both for liquids 

and solids. The \uart is one-fourth of a gallon, 
and the pint is one-eighth t}iero<>f. Two gallons 
are a jiecJc ; eight gallons are a bushel ; eight 
bushels being a quarter ; and thirty-six bushels, 
a chaldron. In using a measure of capacity, the 
same is not to be heaped, but eitlu'i* is tf> be 
stiickcn, as in tbe case ol grain, with a round stick 
or roller, straight, and of tlie same di.»ineter from 
end to end ; or if tlio aitich; sold cannot, from its 
size or shape, he conveni>uitly stru'ken, the im-.i- 
sure must be filled in all ])ait3 ns nearly to the 
level of the hi mi as the size and shape of 
the article will admit. ISfany aitieles which 
used to be sold by measure are now sold by 
weight, such as fruit, vi'getables, de. ; and theie- 
fore these I'egulatious as to measuiiiig arc not 
quite so universally interesting ns they would 
have been fifty years ago ; Avhile weights have 
acquired a gi eater <legre<> of impurUince than they 
c\er had in the oldeu times. 

Kvciy tradesman vho values Ins reputation 
ought to have Ins scabs and weights Nentied 
fiequcntly ; and in any case of any part of his 
weighing aiip.iratus being out ot order, the 
.lutliorised iii-'pector ought to be \i-iteil without 
deliiy, or some otlur etikient test .should be 
aiiplied. Xotlnrig lujures a tradosman more than 
a eoiivictioii for liavnig defc-ctive weights oi 
iiiaceuralc scales in Ins po.- es.sion. Wliatoier 
suspicions his eustoniers may enlertaiu as to tlioir 
parcels being undcrwcighf, the certainty of sucli a 
conviction will impiess 'hem far more ; and many 
vho never previously thought of weighing their 
jmrehases, will begin to do so in corisc<iueuce of 
seeing the convii tioii reported in the papei’s ; and 
yet we are willing to believe that in many cases 
the conviction has been brought about by care- 
lessness, and has nut been a pumshment for 
deliiicrate fraud. 

jaX()J2ANCE OF LAW AND OF J‘A( T 

There is a groat difference between the con.io- 
ijuences of ignorance of law and ignorance of 
fact. Law is supposed to be universally known, 
though few if any persons are acquainted with 
all tiie multifarums laivs which are in existence, 
many of them being practically obsolete, others 
repealed by implication, though not expressly, 
and the effect of otliers being rendered iloubtful 
by^neans of inconsistent enactments, which from 
time to time puzzle the judges, who liave to 
interpret tlie law in case of differences of opinion 
tin the part of other persons. The latter class of 
laws lead to the necessity for frctpient amending 
statutes, and some qf these are still imperfect, 
and need further amendments. The legal system 
in its more positive department is thus frequently 
but a doubtful path on wliich to Avalk ; and the 
common law has its difficulties as well as the 
statutory law. And yet the nature of the case 


requires that all Her Majesty’s subjects should be 
held bound by all the laws whicli are applicable 
to their respective positions. The rights of an 
unfortunate ignoramus who is kept out of his 
property by '^huud or force are lost, and his 
estates become irrecoverable if those rights are 
not enforced within the time limited by law, 
although he may never have heard of there being 
a stipulated time for the commencement of an 
action. 

Blackslonc gives as an illustration the case of 
a person who, intending to kill a burglar in his 
own house, by mistake kills one of his own family. 
This being a mistake of “fact, is not a criminal 
offence. But if another man, nii.staking the law, 
thinks that he has a right to kill a person 
Avho is excommunicate or an outlaw, and acts 
upon that belief, he w^jmld be liable to be con- 
victed for wilful murder. It may be observed 
that the right of a householder to kill a burglar 
m his dwelling-house is not an unqualified 
right ; for in that case, a private iudivulnal 
would be empowered to inflict a greater punish- 
ment than would be awarded by the law after 
conviction. In cu.se a burglar should attempt 
violence whicli appeared likely j|p lead to murder 
of any of the inmates of the’ house, the law 
would hold the person attacked justifiable in 
defending his odvn life, even though in doing so 
lie W(‘re compdlcd to take the life of the 
afssailant ; hik the nece.ssity ought to be clearly 
proved, il tln/d(‘l('nce is to succeed. 

In civil actions, w'ben tbe facts on wliich the 
suppo.seil cause of action arose are in thspute, 
and if either p.arty has been led to make conces- 
sions to the other party by means of fraudulent 
misrepresentations, the ignorance of the victim 
of the fraud will not prevent him from taking 
I proceedings to set aside the agreement so fraudu- 
i Jently obtained, ivhen ho becomes acquairifed 
with th(‘ facts. But if the compromise w’cre 
founded upon a misconception of the law, he 
would be bound by it ; for lie ouglit to have 
known the law, or employed some person wlio 
knew it to protect his interests in the matter. 
But having neglected this obvious prec.aution, 
he must .‘>ubiuit to the consequences with wiiat 
grace he can assume. 

The system of cnactiu" new laws is not 
altogether free from objection, though it is not 
so ea-sy to apply a remedy as to form an objec- 
tion. The law's arc passed at irregular times, 
some coming into operation at some fixed future 
lime ; while others arc binding upon all from 
the very day on -which they receive the royal 
assent. It is true that -when an Act of Parlia- 
ment creates a new offence, and a person ignorant 
of its existence is convicted of the broach of such 
new enactment, a slight .penalty is inllictec’ as a 
warning to other persons rather than as a punish- 
ment lor the offender; but still the stigma 
remains of having been convicted for an offence 
against the law, w'hich is worse to some sensitive 
men than a heavy fine would be to some other 
persons of difloi'cnt temperament and less un- 
blemished previous character. The theory that 
all new laws should be thoroughly made known 
to all the persons likely to be affected thereby 
is like many other well-sounding theories, it 
j possesses the inherent defect of Wng imprac- 
1 ticable. This inconvenience of involuntary 
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ignorance of new enactments has been greatly 
diminished of late years by the immense increase 
of newspapers and the general diffusion of know- 
ledge. The Elementary Education Acts have so 
extended the facilities for the acquisition of the 
art of reading, and the taste for reading is so 
cultivated by cheap periodical literature, that 
there is much more chance now than formerly 
of all classes knowing something of what is 
being done in the way of new enactments for 
the guidance of the people, the parliamentary 
reports forming an important part of the contents 
of every newspaper, ^and newspapers have come 
to be classed among the noLessarics of life, ev’on 
by those whose incomes arc of the smallest We 
should, however, be glad if the legislature could 
devise some more eflicient way of making known 
to all persons the laws which they are bound to 
observe. 


THE SIGNALMAN’S LOVE STORY. 

I IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHA1\ I. 

A SONO which was very popular when I was a 
boy, says, ‘Most folks fall in love, no doubt, some 
time or other.’ It might with equal truth have 
said that most folks fall in love two or three 
times over. I am sure it was the ease with me. 
It was also my fate to do vvhtit, I am told, is 
one of the commonest things in the world — that 
is, to fall violently in love with a per-jon entirely 
out of my own circle ; not below it, like the 
king and the beggar-maid, but a great deal above 
me ; with a girl, too, who was as proud and 
haughty and stony as .luiio or a sphinx. 

In the time to which I refer, nearly fifty yours 
ago now — I am seventy-one next birthd.'iy — the 
railway ej'stem was in ihs infancy, but yet was 
spreading fast, and I was one of the earliest 
servants. It was in no exalted position that I 
served. My father was dead ; my mol her rented 
a Fiiiall cottage on the land of tlie nobleman in 
whose service her Imsbaiid had lived and died; 
and this nobleman recomnieudcd me to a rail- 
way Conii>any which had just constructed a 
branch through his estates. ] was at tirst a 
porter, hut afterwards a signalman, and, us a 
great favour, I was assigned a post on the branch 
just mentioned, close to my own house. The 
signal was not far from the junction of the 
branch with the main line ; a very lonely spot 
for a long way in either direction, although there 
was a thriving town some five mill's clown the 
branch ; and there was a siding close bv where 
the trucks used in the scanty local tralBc were 
collected. 

Hiere were some cottages near my crossing — T 
ought to have^said that there was a levn*! crossing 
not far from my box — in one of thfse I lived ; a 
sprinkling of farmhouses and several very good 
houses ot a higher class were within sight. In 
one of these latter, not by any means the grandest, 
but handsome enough for all that, lived Sejuire 
Clcabyra ; and it was with his only daughter, 
Miss Beatrice, that I chose to fall in love. Eor 
that matter, I daresay a score of other young 
feRows as poor as myself were as earnestly in 
love with her as 1 was, hut they probably had 
/ndheient sense not to show their folly% I did 


show mine. I could not help it ; and when I 
recall all I felt and suffered at the time, I feel 
I must retract my admission that others were 
as much jn love with her as myself, hut had the 
aoribc to conceal it ; such a thing would have 
been impossible. Theyrcmlcl not have concealed 
it ; they might have refrained from talking about 
it. I did not talk ; but had tliey seen tli^ girl 
as often as I did, and looked ii^f her face as 
closely as 1 dul, they could have hidden 
their infatimtiuu from hei“. In return, she would 
have looked at lliem withrthe same haughty 
indifference — whicli yet had a soinetliing of con- j 
temptuous wonder in it™-as 3 was treated with. 

Not that ray story has anything of the Lady 
of Lyons flavour about it; 1 vas no Claude to 
an Engli''h Pauline ; but this gii‘1, this Miss 
Beatrice, was so ama/iiigly beautiful that she 
was fanud for full twenty mih'S around. In 
addition, she w.is one of the bc.st horsewomen 
in the county, and this enabled me to see nioie 
of her than I should otlurnise have done. She 
used to ride out, sometimes with a scr^.‘ut only, 
sometimes with a party, ncaily eveiy day; and 
nearly every day she came through the gates 
at my cjo.ssing. 1 tried not to look at her, 
feeling and kuouiug that tlure sparkled from 
my eager eyes more feeling than 1 should ha\e 
allowed to escape me — but m ^ain. I could not 
withhold my ga/e from that cold, dark face — 
h1w> was nut a blonde l>e.iuty ; gulden hair was 
not the rage in tho'.e (lu\h-~or from lier large, 
deep, unfathomable eyes, tluit looked through me 
and past me as lliough I had not been there, or 
was at be-t no more than a piU'L oi the bai i lor 
I swung open for licr ])ass,xge. Vet these tye’, 
as I even then knew but too wc'll, read ne to 
the core, while they sec uu d to ignore me. 

I am almost ashamed to own it now, and even 
at this distance of time it makes my cheeks tingle 
to recall it, but T ha\e wasted a uholo iifLenioon, 
when I hud a ‘ turn off,’ in hope of seeing Miss 
Cleubyrn. 

Her fathei’s house stood on a knoll, with 
smooth open lawns sloping down from it on 
all sides, so that from my signal-box I couhl 
see when any one was walking in the front 
of tlie mausimi, and when a party assembled to 
ride out. Well, I have actually lingered, on 
some feeble pretence, for four or five Jionrs 
about the signal-box, in liope that she might 
walk on the lawn, or that she might mount 
and I'ide through our gah's. 

T Avell remember tliat it was on one of these,, 
afternoon j that Miss Beatrice rode fhrougli v.ifh 
a small paity. Ah ! I recall them (a-ily eno’i:;li. 
There Avas one other lady, and three gentlemen. 

To ojien the gate for them,*’" for her, was the 
opportunity I had been longing, waiting for, 
and wasting my few hours of lioliday for ; so 
I offered to do this to assist my mate, who had 
relieved me, and who was glad enough to bo 
spared the labour ; and I caught a full glance 
from the eyes of Miss Beatrice. The look was 
one in which she seemed to exchange glan(;es 
with rae. I knew it meapt nothing, that it was 
all a delusion, and yet it would be enough to 
haunt me for days. „ I knew that also. I had 
never seen her look so beautiful before, and I 
felt my cheeks and brow turn burning hot in 
the instant I met this glance. t 
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They passed. I watched them to the last — I 
always did— and I saw her turn her head 
towards the gentleman who rode by her side. I 
The movemeiif brought her profile so plainly 
in view that J could sec she was smiling. As 
I watched hf'r, the gentleman turned round and 
looked in my dii'cction. He was smiling also ; it 
was (Something beyond a' smile with him, and 
I thteii red^jened more with shame, than I had 
before done’^5;ith excitement, for 1 knew he was 
laughing at So Miss Cleabyrn ‘must have 

been laughing ; and at wliatl I was the 
subject ol their ridicule, and it served me right. 
Yes ; I knew that at the inonieut, but to know 
it did not make the bitter pang less painful. 

I went back to my comrade ut the signal-box. 
He, too, had noticed the group, and said, as I 
entered the hut ■ ‘ That was the party from Elm 
Knoll, wasn’t if^— Ah! I thought so; and of 
course tliat was the celebrated Mis.? Cleabyrn. 
You know who that was riding by her side, I 
suppose ’ ’ 

‘No,’ T said, answering as calmly as I could; 

I was almost alranl to tru.st my vuk'o. 

‘Th.it’s a young fellow, a ca])tuiu from somc- 
wliore,’ continued my mate, ‘who is going to 
many Miss Cleabyrn. lie has got a lot of 
money So has she. Sam Powell, who drives 
the niglit-mail, knows him, and told me all 
about it.’ 

As the fpeaker had no idea of lh»' absurd state 
I was in, he took no particular notice of me, but 
changed the subject, and went on with some 
iuditiereiit topic. 

1 wa'^ glad ho did so, for although I had an 
utter contempt for myself arid for my folly in 
ullowdug the conJiK t or the future ot Miss 
Cleahyrn to excite nu', yet I could not have eori- 
vi'ived on such a theme as her marriage ; while 
the knowledge that tlie to whom I had 

been iidnuled — 1 Iclt sure of that—was her 
avowed loviT, .seeine<l to«iu(reaso the hitterm-.s, 
of the sting tenfold. 

I had ample oiiportiinity of seeing that the 
report which I had heard was Mcel}’-, at nnyralc*, 
to be founded in fact, as the stranger, the ‘captain 
from somewhere,’ remained a giu.'t at Elm Knoll 
for fully a fortniglit, during wliicli time not a 
day passed without my seeing both liiin and 
Mias Cleabyrn, and Bometiiiies more than once 
cacli^day. So 1 came to know him by sight as 
well as 1 did her. He wa.s a frank, handsome, 
young fellow ; that 1 could sec, and was obliged 
to own ; anl in bis apcecli he was jileuaunt. 

' This was sliowm by bis stopping on two or three 
occa.sions, wdien riding alone, to ask me some 
questions, as 1 opened the gate for him. 

I was sure h(;*inade these occasions, and at 
first disliked him for it ; but I could not 
continue to bear ill-will against a man of such 
kindly open manners, so I relented, and, ere be 
left the neighbourhood, used to look forward 
with pleasure to seeing him. Tliis was a sad 
falling-off from my previous lofty mood, and i 
so w\as my accepting a cigar from him as he i 
rode through. In tact, although I have no i 
doubt ‘written myself an ass,’ as our old friend < 
Dogberry would have said, yet at the worst I 
was not without some glimfriering of sense, which 
saved me from making an absolute example of 
myself. i 


Even during the short time in which the 
captain — I did not know his name — was visiting 
at Elm Knoll, the heat and surge of my absurd 
passion had perceptibly moderated, and just then 
several circumstances combined to restore me to 
a right frame of mind. 

After the captain’.^ departure, Miss Beatrice 
left home on a prolonged visit, so that I did 
not 6ee her ; and at the .same time I met Patty 
Carr, who was, in her way, quite as pretty 
as Beatrice Cleabyrn, although not nearly so 
haughty ; and my heart being specially tender 
and open to impression just then, 1 suppose, 

1 speedily thought more of her than of the 
young lady at Elm Knoll. Indeed we were 
married the next year. 

At the time I speak of, a good many things 
were in vogue, or at lea.st had not died out, 
which have quite vani.died now, and among 
these was duelling. Every now and then, a duel 
wa.s fought ; but the ridicule which attended 
bloodless metftings, and tlic greater activity of 
the police in casys wlicru liai-m was done, were 
diminidiing them greatly ; yet still, the}' did 
occa.''ionally hujqxm. A great stir wms made by 
a violent quarrel among some ollicers of a 
regiment quarterc<l in LancasQiro, in which a 
challenge to fight a duel had been given and 
refased. It w.i.s callcil in the papers ot the day, 
‘The Cri-at Mj^itury Si-.aubd,’ and arose in the 
fidlowiug manner. A (eriiiin Major Starley had 
offered a gioA iiasult to a young lady, on w’hom, 
it appeared, ’lie li.id b -eii foicing his attentions 
for some lime ; and lu r only relative, a half- 
brother, w.is in the same regiment with the 
major. The details were not pleasant, and it 
\va.s no W'onder that Captain Laurimston chal- 
It nged the major ; hut the latter declined the 
challenge on some professional grounds ; and 
when tlic T)artie.s met, high words passed. These 
commenced, it appeared, w'ltli the captain ; but 
each became violent in the dispute, until at last 
the captain thrashed his aiitagoni,st in the 
presence of several ollicers. Tins was not a 
make-believe beating; a ‘consider-yourself-liorsc- 
whippcd’ affair, but a rigbt-dow'ii ‘w'elting,’ the 
major being batlly cut and brui.secl. This was 
serious enough, anyhow ; but wJiat made it w’orse 
wuis that the oflicers were ou duty at the time ; 
.and by tlie strict letter ol military lavr, the cap- 
tain would certainly be punished with death. 

Ife had expected, it seems, that after so iiublic 
aud such a painful humiliation, ho would 
infallibly receive a challenge from the injured 
officer ; but it w'a.s not so. Ho w'as placed in 
arrest in the barracks, and expected to bo 
brought to a court-martial. He beard, however, 
from some friendly source that it was intended 
to hand him over to the civil power, wh m he 
would be charged with an assault with intent 
to kill. 

In those days, almost anything was trans- 
portable, aud us Mojru- Starley belonged^ to one 
of the most influential families in the kingdom, 
there was no doubt tliat the captain would be 
sent to a convict settlement. Tliere was also no 
doubt that the prosecution would be conducted 
in the most vindictive spirit and pushed to the 
bitterest end. 

Terrified at such a prospect, the young officer 
escaped from the barracks, by connivance of the 
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guard, there was reason to suppose, although this 
was never completely proved ; a£ anymte, ne got 
clear away, and disappeared. Immediate advan- 
tage was taken of this fatal although very natural 
step, and a reward was at once offered for his 
apprehension. If he could get out of the 
^ country, he would be safe, as there were then 
no engagements for giving up criminals, so the 
ports were watched, an easier thing to do when 
there was not such a tremendous outflow of 
emigration as now. 

Public sympathy was, naturally, strongly in 
favour of Captain Laurenston, and against the 
major, who would he <!bmpelled, it was generally 
said, to leave the service. But this would not 
save the captain from being casjhiered, nor from 
fourteen years’ transportation, us he was certain 
to be made an example of, if only for the 
purpose of showing that oflh crs would be pro- 
tected when they refused to accept a challenge. 

I had taken an interest in all these details, 
as my mates had done, and, as with them, my 
sympathies were on the side of Captain Lauren- 
ston, yet only as a stranger, for I had never, 
to my knowledge, heard of Inra before. But 
after a while it, began to ho said that the 
captain was the officer who had been so long a 
visitor at Elm Knoll, and was the accepted 
suitor of Miss Olcabyrn. Thic gave me more 
intero'it in the affair, and I si^’erely lK>pcd he 
might make good his escajjc. 

Miss Beatrice had returned t(\ Elm Knoll ; 
but she rarely left the house, and still more 
rarely rode out, although it was the hunting 
Bcason, so that I hardly ever saw her. 

5 1 was on night-duty at the signals ; and when 

I went there one evening to relieve the day 
man, he told me that there were several London 
- detectives ‘hanging about the place* — he knew 
. this from one of the guards wlio had formerly 
been in the police, ami so recognised them. I 
j naturally asked if the Company suspected aiiy- 
[ thing wrong among their people, and my mate 
[ said no, not at all. The detectives of course 
[ would not say anything about their business ; 
but the guard suspected that they were after 
Captain Laurenston, who was likely to try to 
see Miss Cleahyrn before leaving England. 
This appeared feasible enough ; and I was able 
heartily to echo the wish of my mate, to the 
effect that the young fellow might give his 
pursuers the slip. 

I have said that my signals and crossing were 
on a branch, of no great traffic ; so, when the 
' last down passengers’ and first night goods’ 
trains had passed — ^they followed each other 
pretty closely — there was nothing stirring for 
several hours. Traffic through the gates at the 
level crossing after dark, there wiis little or 
none, so my berth was dull and lonely enough. 
I did not much mind this, lor I was fond of 
reading, and on this night — a stormy one it 
was— 1 was reading a terrible ghost story. I 
laugh at such things now, but I know right 
well that they made me ‘creep’ then. I dare- 
«ay every one knows the sensation, and has 
felt it o'a*r ghost stories. I was in the midst 
of the most terrible part, when I heard a 
Blight noise, and lifting up my eyes, saw at 
my little window, quite close to me, that which 
stai'ued me more than any ghostly appearance 


ever wilL I thought it was a ghost The glare 
of my lamp fell upon the panes, and I recog- 
nised the large deep eyes which had so often 
thrilled me. I saw', and knew to a certainty 
that Beatrice Cleahyrn was looking at me. She 
knew by my electric start that she was recog- 
nised. The face vanished from my window, and 
as I sprang from my scat, there was a tap at 
my door. I threw it open. The fiirioua ^ilast 
of wind which entered almost out my 
lamp, and’ I felt the tlriving^<^rau even as I 
stood within the hut. It Miss Cffeabyrn, 
and she at once stepped over my threshold. 
She had on a large cloak, the caiie of W’liich 
was turned up so as to form a hood, and this 
was dripuing with wet ; great drops of rain 
were on iier face too, I pushed my stool, the 
only seat in my hut, towards her, and strove 
to ask what had brought her to such a spot 
on such *^a night ; but I could get out no 
intelligible words. She had closed the dooj 
after lier, and lu her very manner of doing so, 
there was something which suggested fear and 
danger, so that I caught my breath in sj mpatlietio 
alarm. 

‘You arc Philip Waitress, arc you not?’ slic 
said. 

I had never heard licr speak before^ and 
either I was still under the influence of my old 
enchantment, or she really had tlio moat 
melodious, most thrilling voice in the world ; 
a‘«suredly I thought so. Of course I replied in 
the nfUnhative. 

‘We— I have heard yon spoken of,’ she con- 
tinued; ‘and always favourably. 1 am sure 
yon may be trusted ; 1 am sure you will be 
faitliful ’ 

‘If I can serve you in any manner, Miss 
Cleabym,’ I managed to say, ‘1 will be faithful 
to any promise I may give — faithful to death.’ 
This was a rather strong speech, but 1 could 
not help it. As 1 mi^le it, I felt that she knew 
right well, W'ithout being led by any report or 
mention of me — ev'cn it she had heard anything 
ot the sort — why I might be trusted. 

She smiled as I said tins'. I knew liow 
fascinating was her siinlc, but I had never seen 
it with buch sadness in it ; it was a thousand 
times more enthralling than before. ‘ I will 
confide in you,’ bhc went on. ‘ 1 w'ill tell you 
why I am luue m such a tempest ; to da* thi^ 
will be to confide in you most fully. — I will 
not sit down’ — this was called forth by another 
offer of the only beat already mentioned — ‘ I 
I will stand here’ — .she was standing in an angle* 
I behind the door, much screened by my desk 
and some books which W'ere lieaped upon it — 

‘ then no chance or prying • passer-by can sec 
me,’ 

‘ None will pass liere for some time, Miss 
Cleahyrn,’ I said ; ‘ on such a night as thi^, on 
any night, indeed, the place is deserted ; but 
take the precaution, if it will give you a feeling 
of greater safety.’ 

She did so ; and then proceeded, firmly and 
collectedly — I was enabled afterwards to judge 
how much the effort cost*' her — to tell mo what 
had brought her to my station. ‘You have 
heard of Captain Laurenston 1 ’ she began. 

I signified that I had done so. 

‘You know that he is pursued by the police ; 
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and you know, I have no doubt, that he is the 
gentleman who was here in the early part of 
the summer ? — T thought so. He is in this 
neighbourhood ; is not lar from here. He dares 
not enter our house at Elm Knoll, as that is 
not only under special watch, but Ave have 
reason to think that one or inore of our servants 
are bought over, and would act as spies and 
informers, cannot get away without assist- 

ance ; and yofej^ie thinks, are the only man he 
can trust.’ \ 

‘7am!’ I exclaiTned. ‘ Why, Avhat can I do ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps nothing ; perhaps everything,’ replied 
Miss Clcabyrn. ‘lie has uecn seen and recog- 
nised here, and every hour makes it more danger- 
ous for him to linger, lie knows he can trust 
you. I am sure of it too,' she added, after a 
moment’s hesitation ; ‘your very look jUbtifies 
me in saying so much ’ • 

Ah ! slie' knew what my poor stupid looks 
had revealed, months belore, and speculated 
lightly til at I would have been taken out and 
.sliot dead on the line, rather than have betrayed 
her <^1! 'lit. M cor.fi lr u--e. 

I I'M 1" r Ill'll i would do anything to assist 
lior, and the captain too. ‘In what iMiy,’ 1 

continued, ‘ do you ? ’ 

‘You must get him away in , one of the 
carriage'^,’ she interrupted — ‘some coinage wliich 
loaves here ; for il he v’ciitures to the station, 
h'* will certainly be ariv >ted. You can, for the 

r ie.scut, conceal him in your cottage, where, a.s 
knoAV, nobody lives luit your mother and 
y(mr.sclf. We leave all to jou. He w’ill come 
here to-iuoirow night. Tlie rest is in your 
hands. — These are all I can give you now,’ she 
continued. ‘What ready money Ave can com- 
mand, lie AAill Avaut ; but in a short time you 
shall be properly reAvartlcd.’ As she spoke, I 
saw her hands avcvo bii.sy under her cloak ; 
and in the next in.staut slujlaid on the dcak belore 
me a handsome gold Avatch and chain. 

‘Mis.s Oleabyru !’ 1 gasped ut lust ; ‘you do not 
think — do not suppose for a moment that 1 Avant 
— W'ould take from you anything to buy my .aid ' 

I am only too A\illiiig to giA'o it, 1 shall be 
proud ’ 

‘ They are yours ! ’ she interrupted. ‘ Watch 
for the captain to-rnorrow night.- -Do not lolloAv 
me,»-No ; keep them ! All we can do will be 
but trilling to show our undying gratitude, if you 
aid us now.’ She opened the door ns she said 
this, and in a moment Avas lost in the darkness of 
the night, leaving me standing with the w'atch 
and chain in my hand. 

IIY DETECTIVE EXPERIENCES. 
Novel-headers are Avell acquainted Avith' the 
mojjern detective. He is almost as important a 
personage as the rich nabob, who was so lavishly 
utilised by onr progenitors in cutting the Gordian 
knot of difficulties in tlieir contemporary works 
of fiction. If ‘ the good man struggling Avith the 
storms of Fate’ required instant rescue from his 
troubles, a ricli uncle from India appeared upon 
the scene. So in our day the villain is run to 
earth by a supcrnaturally gifted detective. But 
making allowances for the fact that a great i 
part 01 ojLir Hctiou is the work of women, who i 


cannot (presumably) have come in contact with 
the detective class, the sketches of these useful 
individuals by feminine pens are tolerably close 
to nature, altliougli they are copies of pre-existing 
portraits ; or evolved from their inner conscious- 
ness, in the same way as the most vivid descrip- 
tion of Switzerland is said to be the work of 
Schiller, who had never seen the country. 

My first professional experience of a detectiA’’e 
was as follows. On a certain evening, I found, to 
my dismay, that the entrance-hall of my house 
had been practically cleared of its contents — a 
hat, two umbrellas, and a yaluable sealskin cloak 
having disappeared. I gave information at the 
nearest police station, and was informed that a 

f iolicc-offlcer Avould Avait upon rnc. On the fol- 
OAVing day, the servant announced that a man 
Avanted to speak to me at the street-door. I found 
an herculean individual in llic garb of a navvy, 
Avitli large sandy Aidiiskers and red hair, Avho 
informed me |,hat he aa'os a detective. I ushered 
him into the dining-room, wdiere he seated him- 
self, and listened vcjy patiently to my story. He 
inquired as to the character of the girl Avdio 
answered the door. ‘ Tolerable,’ I replied. * But 
slie IS under notice to leave.’ # \ 

lie expressed bi.s conviction that the servant 
Ava.s in collusion with the thief or thieves. At 
this moment I y as again summoned to the door, 
where I bebel/ a somewliat diminutive indivi- 
dual, attired a clergyman. He was an elderly 
man, Avith sflver hair, a clear pink -and- white 
complexion, and wore a suit of superfine broad- 
cloth, Avith a white cravat. His ‘get-up’ to the 
smallest detail was faultless, even to the gold- 
rimmed double eyeglass. ‘You liaA’e a detective 
here ^ ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ I am a sergeant of the E division ; can I speak 
to him 1 ’ 

In another minute the pair were seated side by 
side, as great a contrast as it is possible to 
conceiAT. 

Finding that my business alone U’as not the 
cause of his visit, 1 courteonsly left them to 
themselves. In a fcAv minutes, the ‘clergyman’ 
left the house, expressing a hope that 1 should 
obtain some tidings of my lost property. The 
‘navA'y’ remained tor about half an hour, relating 
some uf his experiences. ‘You sec, sir, avo have 
different tools for different jobs. If there is to 
be any roiigli-and-tumble business, any Avorfc 
requiring strength and muscle, anything danger- 
ous, they employ a man like me,’ The speaker 
stretched his powerful limbs as he spoke with 
some natural pride. ‘Our sergeant Avould be 
of no use at all in such Avork. He docs the 
delicate Avork, the organising part of the affair i 
— same as a general.’ The ‘navvy’ then went ^ 
on to relate how he had lately 'been employed * 
to detect the supposed defalcations of a barmaid 
at a small bcershop in a Ioav quarter of the toAvn, 
The customary expedient of paying for supplies 
with marked coin was not deemed sufficient, as 
an opinion existed that the girl was a member 
of a gang, whom it was deemed prudent to 
discover. ‘So, for a fortnight, I haunted that 
public, as you see me noAv, passing for a navvy 
Avho Avas taking a holiday and spending his 
savings ; sometimes sitting in the taproom, and 
sometimes in front of the bar, smoking and 
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chatting with all comers. The suspicions formed 
proved to be correct ; and the girl turned out 
to be an agent of a gang of arca-sneaks and 
burglars.’ 

I am compelled to record that niy loquacious 
friend was not equally successful in my case, no 
trace of the missing property ever having been 
discovered. 

My next experience of detectives was on 
two occasions when I officiated as a grand- 
juryman. The reader is probably aware that 
the grand-jurymen sit in a room in the imme- 
diate proximity of the court, listening to evidence 
for the prosecution only, the priboncr not being 
produced; the object being to discover whetber 
the prisoner shall be put on his trial or not. 
Sometimes there is a perfect procession of dctci- 
tives, of every typo, according to the nature of j 
the case. One w’ill appear Iiabitcd as a workman, 
unshaven, and giving one tlio notion of being 
out of eniployiiieut ; to bo lollow'cd by another 
dressed in the most fauUK* s slyfc. They ai‘e 
all remarkalile fur giving their evidence in an 
aflmirable manner, beginning at the begimiing, 
never using a superfluous word, and leaving olf 
wdicn the end has arrived. This is in strong 
contrast to the ordinary witness, cbjiecially the 
female witness, wdioni it is difficult to keep to 
the point. One of the detei tive^i made a lasting 
impression on me. lie might Hive stepped on 
to the boards of a fashionable theatre as the 
exponent of Sir Frederick Elo^ut in Lord 
Lytton’s play of Money — a very light overcoat, 
check trousers, patent leather bouts, white gaiters 
and pearl buttons, lenion-colourc«l kid gloves, 
and a silver-headed Malacca cane. He w’as very 
jiale, w'itli flaxen hair parted down the middle, 
ami a light flufly niouslachc. Tlu* jury opened 
their eyes very ivide when ho commenced his 
business-like statement by f-ajiug that he was a 
sergeant in the detective force, lie hud been 
j driving a swell dogcart in company with another 
I detective, on the look-out lor some noted lioi-se- 
i stealers in one of the La.stcrn Counties. He had 
I met them driving a cart to which a stolen horse 
! w^as attached. They obeyed his command for a 
while to follow’ him to the market tow’n, but 
suddenly attempted across the fields, 

deserting their cart and hors>e& ; but were pursued 
and captured. 

The follow'ing is a notable instance of shrewd- 
ness on the part of a detective. Some burglars 
had been disturbed in tlu ir work in a house near 
the Regent’s Park by a w iikcful butler. He was 
armed w’ith a gun, and he succcodcd in capturing 
one burglai' and wounding another, who escaped. 
There was no doubt of the latter fact, as spots 
of blood w’ere plainly discernible on the snowy 
ground. “When the clay for the examination of 
the captured b«rglar arrived, a detective placed 
himself in the police court in a position whence 
he could watch the countenances of the general 
public. He w'isely argued that some friend of 
the prisoner w’ould attend in order to convoy the 
earliest information to the wounded burglar of 
tbe result of the examination of his friend. For 
a while the detective scanned the grimy features 
ol the audience in vain ; at length he fancied 
that a woman betrayed more than ordinary inte- 
tke evidence adduced. At the conclusion 
of the examination, he followed the woman to a 


humble lodging in the Borough ; and there, 
stretched on a miserable pallet, lay the burglar 
with a bullet-wound in his leg. 

A detective who had folio w’od a felonious clerk 
from England to the United States, lost the scent 
at Buffalo, which is about twenty miles from the 
celebrated Falls of Niagara. The detective g,rgued 
that no one w’ould come so near to the Falls -vyith- 
out paying a visit to them, lie w’cnt accordingly, 
ami the first person he saw wir^'^Ylie runaway 
dork absorbed ni admiration the Ilorsc-shoo 
Fall. 

A\hth a singular oocurreiif’e, wdiich happened 
to myself^ T will conclude these rambling notes. 
On the 2r)tli of January 1885, I w’as seated 
at tea with my family in my house, wdiich 
IP Icnjiited in a very epuct street in West 
fvcii.sington. The servant appeared and said a 
gentleman wi.'-hcd to speak to me. lie had not 
inquired lor any one in particular, but had ?;:id 
that ‘any gontiuiium W’ould do.’ I must reiuiiid 
the riwlor tli.it all London was at ibi.s rbne 
ringing with the details of the dynamite* < \plo. 
Sion at the Jlou.se of Coinmoir. and the Tower 
on the preceding day. 7 found a tall gentlemanly 
individual about thirty, of the genus ‘swell,’ 
who .spoke with all the tone and manner of a 
person accustomed to good society. After a 
momcnlain gl.ince at me, ho turned hi.s liead 
and kept hi.s eye.s intently fixed on the farther 
end ol the .sheet. He .s])oke in a low tone, and 
in soiueuliat luirried and excited accents. ‘I 
want you to a.!<3i.-5t me m arresting two Iri^li 
Ameriians. T have been lollow'iiig them for 
some time, and they have just diieuvered that 
fact.’ 

‘Are you a deteelive’ ’ 1 inquired. 

*I am,’ he rexflied ivith his gaze still concen- 
trated on the somewhat fog^'y street. ‘ I can see 
them still,* he continued. 

Now, I am afraid, -when T record my rexfly, 
I shall be ])laccd on tfu* .‘nine jiede^'tal with Sir 
John FaLtaff at the battle of tSlirewssbiirv, .so 
far a.s xfliy.-'ieal courage is concerned. But 1 h.ad 
only lately recovered from a jii'ustrating illness, 
which bad left mo very W’ealv, and had been 
confined to the hou.so for a fortnight under 
medical ceilili site. I briefly stated ihc,se facts, 
and added, tluit 1 feared I was not at that 
moment qii.ili fil'd for an affair .such as he alluded 
to. He Eiglu-J in re.spon^'C, and without remov- 
ing hi.s ga/e from liLs quarry, said : ‘ 1 wi.^i I 
could .sec a ])oliccniau,’ and walked rajiidly away 
in the direction ot the two men. 

Assuming liLs story to be a true one, the men 
must have imrxxisely decoyed him into a quiet 
street, and there waited, in order to solve the 
point whether they were in rca'fity being tracked, 
kelmtaut to attempt their ari'est single-handed, 
the detective rang at the finst door lie came to, 
to throw them off their guard, and cause them 
to suppose that he had friends in the street ; 
also on the chance that he might obtain a stal- 
w’lii’t assistant in bis desperate adventure. T have 
never hcaid anything further of my mysterious 
visitor. My readers can ea^y imagine the diver- 
sified comments to w’hich my cautious conduct 
has given ri.se — how have missed a golden 

opportunity of immortalising myself, and of 
becoming tne hero of the day ! how I have prob- 
ably escaped death, by knife or revolver from 
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two desperadoes, who, under the circumstances, 
could easily have etfectod their escape in a 
retired street and in the gray dusk of a Sabbath 
evening. 


A BONE TO PICK WITH ARTISTS. 

I HAVE a bone to jiick witli riiy friends the 
artists*! I use the Avord ‘friends’ advisedly, 
for have I r/c*- had the cntr(5e for years hi 
several studios artistjc Kensington? Fust 
and foremobt Avas Cnat of poor T. L. Eowbothani, 
wlio was BO suddenly rcmove<l from amongst us 
some ten years ago, leaving a reputation for 
Itteezy coast scenery, Avlncli is still green in the 
incinory of the puMic. My ground of offence 
id this: that tlc^y iiiAast their subjects with so 
much of their own poetical imagination, that 
AA’heu AA'C subsiM^uently make aeiiiiaintjffice Avith 
the localities, an acute scuse of di'^appointmeut 
is experience! 1. Thus, 1 had been l.iuiiliar for 
years AAuth the exquisite eiigraA'ing after Turner 
of ^bbolsfortl, Avherein the abode of the Wizard 
of the "North jieors loith like some huge baronial 
eastle from a dense forest of trees Avducli extends 
to the bank of th(‘ murmuring Tweed. The 
happy time arrived at length when J AA'as fated 
to make iicqiiaintauv e Avith Rcotlaiid and ih 
loA'ely fcc'uery. Need T say that 1 included in 
my e.xTiloiutious Abl^ol'-ford and i\lelrose. JMy 
Leiut heat high us I tclt that 1 aams Avithia a 
couple oi miles of renowned Abbot |. xl. Could 
T not see in my mind’s eye the imis ive entrance 
porch, as sketclicd hy Sir William Allan, R.A. ; 
the baronial h.ill amLIi tin* kniglits in armour, 
and so on? What av.is tlu' reality? A A'ery 
comlortiihle country mansion, not of any great 
6i/e, and the dense h/iv-'t melted into thm 
air! I mutjt !^aiulidly adiiut, Aulh re.^pect to 
the last point, that the nitist Avas not rcs]) 0 nsi))le 
for this oiiris^'oii, as tlie jdantaliun had been 
cut doAVii f'V sanitary msotis hy the descend- 
ants of the great Sir Waller. But the rooms 
Avere tcriibly shrunken as compered Avith the 
images in my minds eye, as created hy the 
iniagiiiatiAc Tinner and Allan. Melrose Abbey 
could not be better ; but I aaxis disappointed to 
find the sacivd fane so lienime<l ^in by poor 
buildings, Avhich never appear m the artist’s 
sketclws. 

On one occasion, T Avas cariffully Avatcliing the 
deft fingers of my friend Smith, as he la'pidlv 
placed uiion paper the outAvuril resomhlance of 
A picturesf|uc water-mill in a vidley in the Lf»A\'- 
lands. Suddenly his pencil desciibeJ a swelling 
mountain in the far distance. In vain I 
protested at this liuirago on authenticity ami 
vraisemhlance. Smith avus firm, and descanted 
in eloquent terms on the improvement caused 
by tlm addition. Herein lies the key of my 
ground of complaint. 

Iladdon Hull is ancAlier of my painful uAVaken- 
5ngs. It is Avorthy a pilgrimage to explore those 
tajiestricd halls, for they are full of iuterest, 
and the Hall itself i= b'ca’i^ir’illy situated. But 
he who has never t id^ 1 lie- h.mdreds of views 
of Haddon which are in i xistencc, will be the 
happier man. The chamha's have a dwarfed 
and shrnnken appearance. The miniature terrace 
with its moss-^owm steps looking like a view 


seen through the wrong end of a telescope, 
completed my disappointment. 

Fontainebleau was a success, because I was 
not familiar Avitli any magnified views thereof. 
Always excepting the famous courtyard in front 
of the renoAvned horse-shoe staircase, down the 
steps of which the dclcated Emperor slowly 
trod ere he bade farewell to bis legions, prior 
to his departure for Elba. Do we not all know 
the celebrated pnnt after Horace Vernct, wherein 
Napoleon I. is depicted embracing Ccncral Petit, 
while the stahvart standard-bearer of the erst 
victorious eagle coA^ers his AA'cepiiig face Avith 
one hand. In tlie immense (-pace, the serried 
i-anks of the Imperial Guard stand like mournful 
.statues, T .sighed as I contemplated the moderate- 
sized square. Another illusion had departed ! 

Any one Av^ho has scon the chamber at Holy- 
rood in AA’huh Mary .Stuart held high festival 
with her ladies, listening the while to the love- 
songs of the Itolian Uiz./.io, Avill candidly admit 
that it 1 -’ one -of the .‘smallest supper-rooms in 
existence' Snug, ^ decidedly — ‘exceeding snug,’ 

I as Sn* Lucius O’Triggcr remarks with re,spect to 
intramural interment in the Abbey at Bath. 
And here I must admit that * there is one 
brilliant exception to the theory I have laid 
doAvn — Edinburgh ! I hav^e never heard a 
single indiAudual express disappointment Avith 
the first sight pf ‘Auld Reekie!’ Climatic 
surroundings oyooursc increase or diminish the 
enthusiasm. jrrobably no city has been so 
jirofuscly illustrated, and Avhen the special 
points are seen for the first time, they are 
recognised as old familiar friends. Well do I 
remember my first experience. The transit 
I from the south at that time Avas not managed 
I AVith the same speed or the same punctuality as 
noAvadays. I was timed to arrive at the Cale- 
donian station at eleven r.M. It was consider- 
ably past midnight, and dark as pitch, when I 
stepped into a cab amiil-^it toiTcnts of rain, and 
requested to be driA"i“n to a certain hotel, 
louring the journey, 1 fancied I caught a 
glimpse ^ of the Scott Monument, and felt a 
spasmodic thrill iu consequence. When I 
descended to the breakfast-room the following 
morning, all Avas changed. Before my gaze 

stretched the long line of Princes Street, with 
the elegant Gothic sjiire of Scott’s Monument 
tapering gracefully into the blue sunlit air. The 
cries of the NcAvhaven fibliAvives Averc as music 
to my ear. 

I was so impatient to mount the Castle Hill 
and the Caltou Hill, th.at 1 Avished I could be Sir 
Boyle llodie’s bird, and be in two places at 
once. To describe the vicavs from these celebrated 
eminences AA'uuld be to relate a ‘twice-told tale.’ 
But cA’-en at this distance, of time T smile at 
my outspoken delight as I ‘spotl^'d’ places I 
had been familiar Avitli from childhood (on, 
paper), and their unexpected relation to each, 
other. ‘ Why, that i.s Holyrood below me ! * 
and then I ri'inembcrcd that the old palace 
must have a local habitation somewhere. But 
there are tivo effects Avhich remain for ever 
imprinted on my memory. The rainclouds had 
gathered again, and as they scudded rapidly 
across the heavens, the Castle and Bock Avere 
one i moment in bright sunlight, and then 
involved in the deepest gloom, bo that the 
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green-covered base appeared as unsubstantial in 
the mist as a fairy palace. The second eflfect 
was the Old Town at night os viewed from 
Princes Street, with the twinkling lights piled 
high in air, os if they denoted the lofty towers 
of a palace of the gnomes. The walk of a few 
yards changes the entire scene. Arthur Seat, 
Salisbury Crags, and the Pcntlands seen from a 
different angle create a new picture. Edinburgh, 
cliangeable and inexhaustible, the kaleidoscope of 
cities ! 

1 wish to touch with becoming reverence on 
the disillusions which may lie under the 
pictorial representations of the Holy Land. 
Inspired by those illustrations, how often have 
I in imagination left Jerusalem by one of the 
city gates, and explored the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, ascended the Mount of Olives, and followed 
the convolutions of the brook Kt'di’on, tlie gently 
rising moon illumining meanwhile the garden 
of Gethaemane ! Would a personal examination 
of some of tlioso sacred places bo. attended with 
perfect satisfaction? 1 fear not. 

THE SICKROOM FIRE. 

I AM neither doctor nor nurse by jirofession, but 
bave had twice in my lifetime to abandon my 
ordinary occupation and take charge of members 
of my family who suftered froyi severe illness. 
Like others who were not iaufKit ‘ the regular 
way,’ I had to meet dilhculties asyiey arose, and, 
as often happens, necessity became the mother 
of invention. 

My firi^t patient >vas my father : lie Rufri'rod 
from nervous fever ; and the slightest noise 
caused him great eullcring, every sound appear- 
ing to be magnified to an extraordinary ui‘gree. 
It was, of course, important that nothing should 
occur to break the light sleep which he got 
from time to time, llis illness occurred in 
winter, and the season was an unusually seiere 
one of frost. It was necessary to keep a fire in 
the bedroom j yet I found that tlic poking of it, 
dropping of cinders on the fender-pan, and the 
putting of coals on tin* fire, interfered sadly with 
my patient’s rest ; and 1 saw tliat I must get 
rid of the noi‘-e if my nursing was to be a 
success. My first step was to send out of the 
room both fender and fire-irons, and to get 
an ordinary walking-stick, such as is sold lor 
sixpence. With this I cleared the bars and did 
what poking was necessary for several iveeks. 
When it took fire, as it occasionally did, a riih 
upon the hob put it out. All the rattle of fire- 
irons and fender was got rid ot, and my first 
dilliculty was overcome. My remaining trouble 
was putting coals on the fire. If I sliook them 
out of the scuttle into the grate, it made a 
deal of noise ; if 1 rooted tliem out with a 
scoop, the sound was nearly as great, and more 
initating, because more prolonged. I managed 
to get out of that difficulty by making up the 
coal in parcela I brought my coal-box dowu- 
staire, and takiii" a couple of scoopfuls of coal 
at a time, I folded it in a piece of newspaper, 
and then tied each parcel with string. 1 put 
the parcels one upon another in it until the coal- 
box was full, and took them to my patient’s 
room. When the fire wanted replenishing, I 
placed a parcel upon it ; the paper burned 


away, and the coal settled down gently with 
little or no sound. After this, the lire wris no 
longer a trouble to mo or to my patient. 

Some years after my first experience at nursing, 
my wife was suddenly attacked with typhus fever. 
I had to clear the house of children and servants, 
and send for two hospital nurses. When I was 
preparing for the night on the evening of their 
arrival, the nurse who was about to sit up smiled 
when she saw me bring into the patient’s room a 
I coal-box full of paper parcels..'' olie evidently 
looked upon it as tlie whim of 'an amateur. The 
next morning, she took quite Unother view of the 
case, and said ; * I thought, sir, that 1 knew’ my 
business pretty w’i*ll ; ' but you certainly ha\ e 
taught me something I did not know — how td 
manage a sickroom fire. WJiy, I often let tlic 
fire out, and had tu t-it fur hours in the cold, for 
four ot W’akeniiig patients wlien they were getting 
a good sKep, besiaes mis>,mg the fire altcrw'ards, 
when ihej’ wakened, ami I had not a WMrm 
drmk for them or tlie moans of making it With 
your parcels, 1 had a good fire all night W'thout 
a sound, and never had to soil my fingers.’ 

THE CANADIAN PACIFIC UMLWWY’s WE,STi:rvN 
TERMINUS*. 

Port Moody, at the head of Eiirrard Inlet, 
W'as the point first selected as a terminus tor 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, The terminus 
finally decided upon, liow'eier, lies on 1,'oal 
Harbour, near the entrance to this inlet, wlieie 
the city of Vuncouver is now' springing up wntli 
great rapidity. The Company’s maehiiie-shops 
and teiminal W’oiks will he ‘located lieu*, niel 
it promises to be an important commercial city 
at no difstaiit date. Tenders liave hecii spoken 
of for a fortnightly muil-ser\ice between that, 
point and yokohama and llong-koiig. Jt i-s 
also probable that the carrying of the hulk of 
tea shipments for England and the eastern Ame- 
iican Stales ami provim'es wull he dom* by tliis 
route. Tins mukis the outlook all the mou* 
promising for Vuncouver. Tt>wii lots of Lind 
nave been laid oil by the provimial goveruim'nt 
fronting the anchorage on Engli.-'h R.ay, a large 
portion of wliidi will be used by the railway 
Company for terminal works. 

‘LET THERE HE LIOIIIV 
‘ Lit tlirre be light;’ and through the abysmal deep, 
Wheie LaikueisS sat enllnoned in eilcnt state, 

A tremoi jiassed, as tliougli propitiuus Fate 
Had rou.sed .some cliarined ca.stle from tlie sleep 
That scaled all eyes from battlement to keep ; 

Foi man or friend tic warder ^laie not wait 
To pailey with the Voice outside the g.ste, 

For living thing must walk, fly, swim, and ciecp, 

* Let there be light : ’ thus at Creation’s dawm, " 

Ere earth b.ad shape, the glorious mandate ran. 
Natmc obeyed ; and o’er the face of night 
■yVent forth tho losy streaks of our first morn. 

Still Nature keeps to one unvarying plan, 

And God-hko souls still cry< ‘ Lot there bo light ’ 

AiiBkrt Francis Cross. 
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(3 I. O V I N a 

*A PAIR of o]ovo‘', if you jtlo.'isi*.’ - ‘ Ve-^, Mr 
KrI glovcn'r Tluj cuhtuinor mdicatos the Iviiul 
oi j'lovc^ he re(|iuros ; and down comes a loni» 
.shallow l)OK, divided into several compartment^, 
in each ot whidi Uicre he.s a neat bundle of 
fjlovi'rt of Miijons coloui> and shades, held tog<dh( r 
by !i liand of papi'i ‘What .si/e, sir?’ The 
si/e J.s mentioned ; and one of the bundles is 
lilted out of Its compaitnieiit and ijuickl) and 
carcdully opmied at one einl. Gloves ot the 
C‘.\act bi/e and shade lequiied are stdeeted, the 
price is paid, and there, lor the most ]>art, the 
transaction ends, lluw many of the thousands 
who cvi'iy day go through this pioces.s h.ive 
any idea of vhere and how the H'ft, delic.ite, 
tTglit-fifting gloves they iM-ar are made? 

Enormous numlK'rs— sai4 to exceed tvvo-thir(l.s 
of the outire consuiii])! u u — are imported from 
France, Cierumny, and Sweden. But there is a 
large home manufacinri*, which is carried on to 
a considerable extent in and alx.ut Worcester, 
but prineijially in the we.st of England. 

It the leader will glance at a I’ailway map, 
and let hia eye follow the main line of the 
Lomlon ami South-Western Bailway, he \\ ill find, 
about midway between Salisbury and Exeter, 
a station marked Ycuvil Junction. Sliould he 
^actually travel down the line and change at this 
junction, he would speedily find himself landeil 
at the aiicK'iit market-town of Vcovil, the centre 
and capital of the ^love-trade, or as it is locally 
described, ‘the gloving’ — a town of about eight 
thousand inhabitants. A vi.Mtor from the Noith 
or tljp Midlands would probably be surprised, on 
entering the gloving metropolis, to find nothing 
of the noise or dirt which i.s usually associated 
with mauufactuiiug industry. No tall chimncy.s 
belch out black clouds of smoke; no gaunt 
factories rear themselves aloft above the houses ; 
no ponderous machinery inalve.s its throb felt 
even by pas.scrs-by in the* streets. No obtru- 
sive signs of the trade which is being carried 
on meet the anywhere. The place is clean 


Wil bright anfl quiet; and surroiinded by green 
I and luMiriint valleys dotted o^cr with 

I iiiji^ifuciit limbei. Vet it loolts — what, indeed, 

I inquii-y pnn O', it to he— a pro&pj^rous and thriv- 
I lug lowify piv.senting a marllcdNaud agreeable 
j Contrast to most of the sleepy old towns wlio.se 
I glory has long sime dt'parted, in this beautiful 
I w'e-.t country that Kingsley loved so well. In 
J thus respect (.ajiital is a lair sample of all 
tlic gloving cf 'litres a general air of prosperity 
pervades, tin m all. 

The ariM over wliich the trade extends is not 
large. A line diaivii e.ist and wT&t through Yeovil 
and continued for ten miles in each direction 
would intersect the whole district, which lies on 
tin borderland of Somersi t and l^orset, and in- 
cludes .some half-do/cn small towns and fair- 
.''Ked villages, of which Milhorne Port, Sher- 
horm*, SLoke-.suh-Ilamdon, and M.irtock arc the 
jiriucipal Nor can the trade itvlf be compared 
lor magnitude W'lth many other industries ; it 
is a nuu’c pigmy he&ide the cotton, tlie iron, 
or till* w oolleu trade. 

Jjct us have the pleasure of conducting the 
ie.i(li'r o\ei one ot the glove factorie.s, fourteen or 
fifteen ot which lu.ay he found m Veovil alone, I 
that he may see the present stale of one of 
the most ancient industries in the country, and | 
liave an idea of the number and vaneta of the 
proces.se.s and hands through which his gloves 
have paased. 

Beginning at the beginning, w'e enter a room 
in which tiie raw' material lies before us in the 
‘.li.ape of hundi'cchs of bundles of sheep-sl ms 
tanned and bleached ns white a.s the driven 
snow'. Handling thc'm, we find them soft and 
ela.stic to the touch. Thc.se are not the skins 
of our high-bre.l English slieep, which are W'holly 
unfit for the purpose, but the tlcins of half-wild 
mountain-sheep, which are collectod by Jew's 
over the east of Europe and the western part 
of Asia. The glover does not care for the skins 
of your w'ool-produeing sheep ; his dictum i.'i, 
‘the rougher the hair, the better the pelt’ (skin). 
These skins were formerly imported untanned ; 
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but the German tanners have now beaten the pieces for the thumbs and fourchettes or sides 
English tanners out of the market, and they of the fingers— usually pronounced ‘forgets’ — 
are bought in the condition in whicli we now and for the binding round the top and the 
see them here, in Berlin or Vienna. As the opening just above the palm of the hand, Avhich 
skins are required, they are taken out of the are called ‘welts.’ Having cut a number of 
store and soaked in a vat coiifiuning the yolks skins, he proceeds to pair the pieces, endeavouring 
of eggs, in the proportion of ten dozen skins to to match them exactly in colour .on-l qnal’ty, 
one gallon of yolks. In order to secure that and to make up little bundles < .>iiI iiimii_' .lil 
every part of the skins shall be tborougbly the pieces noecssary lor each pair of gloves, 
soaked, they are trodden by men’s feet. Tins is This process is one of the most important of 
done, it is said, ‘to feed or nourish them;’ or, all those through Avhieh the ^ither ])asses. A 
in other words, to make them still solter ami clumsy or careless workman \n’ll cut it to waste, 
more elastic. The soaking over, the skins are getting several pairs of ghnes lo'-ts oat of a dozen 
next taken to the dyehoiise, and laid face upper- skins than a clever .and carelul one. As we 
most on a slightly coin ex, lead-eovered board, avatch the process, we are stiuck with the 
Here they are rapidly and Irequently brushed rapidily nitli which the avoik is done, and with 
over with dyestuff until lliey have ab'-orbed a the skill shown iu dealing with flaws in the 

sufficient (piantity to give them the di'sircd colour, leather. Here, for example, is a skin avith a 

when they are again bru-hed with what is called hole in the best ])art of it about tlie size of a 
‘a striker’ — that is, a liquid preparation that shilling ; *w itli seeuiiiig rashness, tlie man cuts 
will fix and render permaueut the dye already the leather so that that very hole comes into 
put on tliem. * one of Ihe oblong sijuaros. We call attention 

The skin is next hung up ip a sto\c or heated to the fact, when, with a smile, he points nut 
room, where it rapidlj’’ dries. When dry, it is that at tluit precise point a hole w'ill I'e required 

handed over to a man whose biismess it is to for flie thumb-piece. 

e.xamiue it; and if, as i^ almost alwajs the case. The pieces of leather, called in the trade 
it is too thick for ihe purpose for which it is ‘ti.iucs’ — For they aie no longer skins — are 


intended, or is of unequal Ihiekiie.''! 


down until it is of the required thickness and are » iit mio their final shape. Hitherto, wx* 
of one uniform thickness all over. In some have been dealing with the ]ire]»anitiO]i of 

places this proiess is cairied on\in the fiietory, the material for glove-^, and a slrangor might 
but more eummoiily iu an outbuwding attached have follow'ed all the ]iroet' e-, so far without 
to the workman’s home. It is done by means gatJiering from what be saw' any ludRution of 

of a pexuliar knife, shaped like a rpioit, the the use to be made of these piei es of leather, 

outer edge of which is kept very sharp, f’lxiug Uut now lliev' begin to assume a shape which 


•|>are it now jia^sed on to another room, wle-re. they 


01 one uiniorm tnicKiiess all over. In some 
places this proiess is cairied on\in the fiietory, 
but more eummoiily iu an outhuwding attached 


the skin, by a dexterous movemeut of tb(' h.iiid, 
to a horizontal bar in fioiit ,Af him, he 


(aniiot be niist.duui. Thu reader, especially tl; 
f.iir reader, lias doubth',.-. often seen, il not u ei 


hold of it with the left hand to keep it sire t( lied, j tlie shapes with which p.istrv is nit into leaves, 
and with the right hand scrapes ofl so inueh of! (lules, squaioo, and so on. Xmi, if yon uiU j)ut 
the. fleshy matter at the b,uk of it a-> may he yur two hands together, palms up)ifvmost, and 
needed. Gonsider.ihle skill is required to paie imagine a shape- that wo'il.l cut out the figujv 
the skin without cutting it, and should the work- inade by these* two kaiids, miniR the thuinh'^, 


man be avvkviaid, he may not only injure his 
w'ork but seriously cut himself. 

The skins are next jiassed under the c)e of 
an experienced workman, who assorts them into 
their various qualities. After tins, tlicy .m* 


ami treating the tw'o litth* I 
will have a V('r> i.iir idea of 
‘web.’ In the I'o mi v\e now' 
a number of these pmuh<-, 


ngei's as one, you 
I glover’s punch or 
'liter we find quite 
agiveiiig with tlie 


number of sizes mamilai lined. One of them is 


passed on to another room, where they are first laid on a sliding table edge iijijiermost ; then si.x 
rolled up in tlamp cloths, very mucli after tlie of these oblong' sqnai-e.s of h ather — w hicli have 
manner in vvliuli a laundress rolls uj) clotlies been placed face to face iii pairs, so that right 
preparatory to wringing the water out of them; and left hand gloves nmv be cut togellier"*-ar(‘ 
and, when so rolled up, they are vigoroimly laid upon it, and covered vvitli a tliiek pad of 
pulled, so as to develop their utmo 4 .stretching wood or vulcauite. ’Die table is pushed foiuvard 
capacity from hea<l to tail. Then they are sju-eiwl until the imiieh and its burden rest under an 
out on a broad flat table, and carefully, though iron prc.s.s, not unlike a jinn ting-press. One puli’* 
very quickly, for the worknian’.s eye gets exceed- at the powerful lever, and the press eome.s down, 
ingly sharp, examined for flaws or deted.sof anj' and the le.ithcr is cut. The thumb-pieces are 
kinil, such as the scar left b} a wmind or thorn- next treated in the Rarric mawicr. Up the back 
scratch, or a tliin place, vvlucli when found of eviry pair of gloves tlioic arc three lines of 
instantly mad^i into a hole. The Lxaniinatiou ornamental work of some kind. If the.se glovi'.s 
over, the^ cutter has made up his mind how are to have the lieavy i.ilk-worlc on the JLiack 
this particular skin before him can bi* cut up called tambouring, they v\ill now' be laiif upon 
to the best ailvantage — that is, in such a imumer a block and juim-tured with as many liole.s as 
as to leave a,s little waste a.s possible. IIis mind there arc to be stitches in the tambour-work, 
made up, lie lays on a paper pattern, taking rieforc leaving this room, tlio size of the gloves 
care to place it so that it shall be the right is stamped on the inside of one, and a conscrutiie 
way of the grain and not across it; then, with or matching number is Written in-idi* each c,f 
a pair of sheans, resembling sheep-shears, he cuts the two pieces of leather that are now an embryo 
it into as many ol dong square.s — each of which is pair of gloves, so that if, in any of the suhse- 
just large enough for one glove — as the material quent processes, they should be accidentally sepa- 
will admit of. Out of the parts left he cuts rated, uiey may be identified and bought together 
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again. After tliey have been looked over and the laying-out room, where they are fetretehed 
carefully perfected with sciaaora wherever the with ordinary glove-stretohera, and then put on 
punch may have left a jagged edge, they arc heated steel hands, which take out all the creases 
ready to resume tlu ir travels. and improve their appearance. Nothing now 

Tied up in bundles of a dozen, they are given remains but to assort them, to put them up in 
to women, wh > do the ornamental work on the neat bundles according to size, to pack them in 
back of the gloves. Some of these women work boxes, and to semi them to maiket. 
on the prcmifccs, and others at home. Most of The special gloves that we Inive been following 
the tambonring, which is very popular, is done through all their btagOh are tho'.e which are 
in cottage homes. Entering one ol these cottages, known in the trade as ‘gram’ goods, and are 
you may see a ''‘yoman rocking a cradle with sold to the i)ublic under the name ol dogskin, 
one foot, and crivihg an occasional glance at the Cape, and otlier names, i .u h name indicating 
dinner coiKi" < n 'ie* fire, while she bends over some peeuliarit}’’ in the rpiiility and liuisli of tlie 
a fraiiK' on Avhicli the gloves are stretched, and leather. Many other kinds f>f gloves are made 
with a crochet- hook, ami apparently little iiioie m the district, such as calf ami hiuk and doe 
attention than a knitter gives to her stocking, skin; the calf gloves are made irom Eiigdisli calf- 
slie quickly adds tlioie three times three rows skins, and the bnek and doe fi-tm Knglrh lamb- 
of hilk-uork nj) uhat will be the back of the skins. There al'-o a large ni.mul.i' 1 'Mi‘ "I hibri.’, 
glo\es. (’any mg back the gloie to tl*e factory, gloves — m other uonU, ol gloves made of cotton, 
she mil reteive nuu*pencc a do/iu for Ik r woollen, silk, or merino material. Ileal kid, 
work. howexer, is nowhere made iii this district. The 

The gloves areiu\t gneuout to otlnr women, processes through w'hich leather gloves of every 
w'ho also woik at Inmu', lo he '^titched — that i^, Icind pu'-s are V(*ry much the same as those 
to liave the fingias comph teil and the thumb-, describeil above, and tin- manufaituro of fabric 
put in. ’I'lin IS now nearly all done by .i gloves differ.^ only in (he comparative fewness 
recenlly invented ami i lex’orly ada])tcd sew'iiie- ol d 'b.g« . 1 « jinnmg with tluP i>riVoss of punch- 
mai'hme, the iieedh. of wheh < oiuos dowui on mg ti.. i i. . • 1 mio the n’lpiiii'd shape. After 

till' tiji ot an iipiight iron fingi-r Glove-, .ik that, its courie is nndistinguisluihlc liom that of 
not all stitched m lh. mimedi.ito neighlioinhuoil th<‘ numnfact I’l ol le 1’ 


ol the facto] le", hut aie often .sent long di.^taiico' 'I'here are .iP •! i. .i i..; iixi- : u i-f w. i y fac- 
into reiiiofe I’nunti'v a illagi ^ whcie, woik bciim | foiics in the 'Ustiief, ranging from one winch 
scai'ci*, lahonr m . heap. .And to f.ieilitate thi.s, a ! < laims to Ik* tin* largest glove taffoiy m the woild, 
chiNS ot uiidille im n (or women) has grown n]» .md is cap.ihle of iurnmg out foity thou-. md pairs 


- peo]>le who cmiie m Iroiii tin* eoimtrv to the )»er week, lo .some wdiich jiroduce only Iroin live 
laetone<5, and take away a hundied or a Ijimdri'd liundred to a thous.md jtairs in the same time, 
and lllty dozen a A\eek, vhicli flieA dmtrilmte 'I'hese lactones give eniploymi*nt to nearly ten 
among the women ol the Milage in wlmh they tliou.smd persons, five-si\l!i- of whom are women. 

I live, collect again Avhen Imished, .md bring hack Only about a quarter ot tlie employees work iu 
to tlie factor,^. The..e putter•^-ollt or bagmen aie tlie factoiies; tlie re-t tike* the w'oik hf/uie, and 
]).iid tlie usual price, some h.dt erow'ii a dozen m many cases do it lu time which w'oiild other- 
lor the stitching, and make the n* own hargam wise be wasted. Ify Ihu'- tiuding employment 
I with the actu.il worker. * They are geiieially lor the wives and daughters ol an immense 
siqipo.sed to m.ike a jircdit of ahont tlirccpeiue number ol agiicultural labouivi—- an employment 
a dozen; but, as a matter of lact, liemg shop- winch m no w.iv interferes with their domestic 
j keepers, they conmiouly make two profits- one duties — the gloving brings a large amount ot 
on the ghnes, and another cm the goods the comfort into the homes of the jicaRautry of the 
sewers purchase at their shops. 'rhe.sc peo]»le west, and allevialc'.s a lot wlmh would undc*r 
have a somcAvh.at dithcult pait to ]>l.iy, a.s they other circumstances be hard and hujielesS in the 
stand between two buss ; Imt they are a most extreme. 

useful class, and carry Avoik and its lew.irda int<* 

nianjT vill.igc-s wdiore, but for them, they would 

never conu*. They ha\e done much to stay lh. IN A Ti li SHADES, 

exodus ot the ])o]mlatiou from thus ].art of llu- 

agricultural districts, eimblmg parents to keep ( H-M’i'Kii xix. 

their ymiing people, and esjieciully’’ their young It W’us the very next day w hc'ii the governor’s 

W’omen, at home, in.stoad of sencling them to the wife came to call. In any ease, laidy IModyford 


great towns to seek for employnnerit. 


W'ould have had to call on Marian ; for etiquette 


con,« Mck fro... tl... rtitrliw, the ti,e La.l of the' ed.my at Icr, ,t, 

gloves arc sent out once more. If they are i. • x i- i r i i- i 
Lavy winter (-loves, they arc eent out lo !« “ >>toet a.Mvgurt lor dnti.nt.ous uj eutielc r.^ 
lined .(ftvith warm soft cotton material. If they imaginary’. Lut Is ora Dupuy had seen Lady 
are lighter goods, they are at once despatched Modyford that very morning, and hail told her 
to be welted — that is, to have the binding put absurd story of the llaw’thorns’ social 

round the top and the opening at the wrist, disqualifications. Now’, the governors wife was 
The buttons or clasp*-!, as tlie case mav he, are a woman of the world, accustomed to many 
next added ; that doiic^ they come hack to the colonial .soi'ietie.s, lug and small, as well us to 
factory for the last time, and pa.ss the final the infmiU'ly greater w'oild ot London ; and she 
examination. was naturally moved, at first hearing, rather to 

They have still a rough, tumliled, unfin i.sheil amusement than to indignation at the idea of 
look, which would prove anything but tempting Tom Dupuy setting himself up as the social 
to a purchase*. They are now forwarded to superior ot a lellow of Catherine’s and hurrister 


now forwarded to | superior ot a tellow of Catherine’s and hurrister 
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of the Timer Temple. This point of view itself 
certainly lost nothing from Nora’s emphatic way 
of putting it ; for, though Nora had herself a 
bountiful supply ol fine old crusted West Indian 
prejudices, producible on occasion, and looked 
down upon ‘brown people’ of every shade with 
that peculiarly profonud contem])t possible only 
to a ilcsceiid.’int of the old vanquished slave- 
owning oligarchy, yet her personal attection for 
Marian and Edward was quite stiong luiough to 
override all such abstract considerations of invis- 
ible colour ; and her sense of liuinour was quite 
keen enough to makejicr feel the full ridiculous- 
ness of comparing such a man as Edward Haw- 
thorn with her own loutish sugar-growing cousin. 
She had lived so long in England, as Tom 
Dupny himself would have said, that she had 
begun to pick up at least some faint tincture of 
these newfangled E\eter Hall opinions ; m other 
words, she had acquired a little ballast of commoii- 
seiisc and knowledge of life at large to ueigli 
down in p.art her tolerably large fRiginal cargo ol 
colonial prejudices. • 

But when Noim came to tell Lady Modyford, 
as far as she knew them, the iiuligiatie.'. to which 
the Ilawthoriis had already been subjected by 
the pure blue blood of Trinidad, the governoi’.', 
wife began to perceive tlu*re was more in it 
than matter for mere laughter ; and she binllcd 
up a little haughtily at the luei'niou of Mr T«»in 
Dupuy’s free-spoken comments, overhe.'ird by 
Nora on the Orange Grove piaz/a. ‘ Niggi r 
people!’ the fat, good-natured, motherly, little 
body echoed, angrily. ‘ Did he say nigger people, 
my dear? — What' a daughter of General Ord 
of the Bengal infantry- -why, I came home fioiii 
Singapore in the same sU'anier with her motlier, 
tlie year my father went away from the .Straits 
.Settleiiients to South Australia ' Do you mean 
to say, my dear, they won’t c.\ll iqion her, 
because she’s married a son of that nice old Mr 
Hawthorn with the white beard up at Agualta ’ 
A perfect gentleman, too 1 Dear me, bow very 
abominable ! You must excuse my saying it, 
my child, but really you West Indian people do 
mistake your own little liole and coiner for tlic 
great world, in a most extraordinary sort of a 
lasliion. Now, coijfe.ss to me, don’t you ? ’ 

So the same afternoon. Lady Modyford had 
owdered her round, iat, little lace, and put on 
er pretty coquettish Fieiich boniu't, and driven 
round in full state from Govi'rnment House to 
Edward Hawthorn’s new bungalow in the West- 
moreland valleys. 

As the carriage wu'th its rcd-liveiied black 
footmen drove up to tin- door, Marian’s heart 
sank once more within her : she knew it v>as 
the governor’s wife come to call ; and she had 
a vagne presentiment in her own mind that the 
iat little woman inside tlie carnage would send 
in her card out of formal politeness, and drna* 
away at once without waiting to see her. But 
instead of that, Lady Modyford came up tlie 
steps with great demureness, and w'ulked into 
the bare drawing-room, after Marian’s rather 
untidy and quite raw black waiting-maid ; and 
the moment she saw Marian, she stepjied up to 
her very impulsively, and held out both her 
hands, and kissed the poor young bride on either 
cheek with gcmiiue tenderness. ‘My dear/ she 
said, AVith a motherly tremor in her kind old 


voice, ‘you must forgive me for making myself 
quite at home Avith you at once, and not stamling 
upon ceremony in any AA'ay ; but I kncAV your 
mother years ago— she AA'as .just like you then — 
and I knoAv what .a lonely thing it is for a neAvly 
married girl to come out to a country like this, 
quite away from her oAvn people ; and I shall 
be 80 glad if you’ll take, Sir Adalbert and me 
just as AA'C are. We’re homely jieople, arid we 
don’t live far away from you ; and it you ’ll 
run round and see me any tu'i’e you feel lonely 
or are in want of any tiling^, A\h.y, yon know, 
of connse, my dear, aa^o shall be delighted to 
see you.’ 

And then, before Marian could wijic away 
the, tears that I'osc quickly to her eyes, iat little 
Lady Modyford had gone off into reminiscences 
of Singapore and Jfomluy, and that dear Mrs 
Ord, and,, the habv tliat dn'd— ‘Your sister, .you 
knoAA’-, my dear — the one tliat Avas boin a^ Gal- 
cutti, and tiled soon alter jour dear mamma 
leached England.— No, of eoiirse, my deer , your 
mamma touhln’t know that I a\!is here, because, 
■Vou si‘e, Avlieii she and I came home together — 
why, Unit was twenty-two years, ago -no, tAventy- 
four, I d< elare, because Sir Adalbert — he Avas 
X>lain Mr Modyford then, on three bundled a 
year, lu the Strait-. Settlements colmiial service 
— didn’t xuo[i(»sc to me till the ne\t summer, 
Avlien he came homo on hs'ive, you know, 
just betore be A\as iemov(‘d to Hong-kong by 
that boiiid Lord Modbury, Avho W’as Gulonial 
Secretary in those da\s, and afterwards dieil 
ot siq)[>ressi>d gout, the doctors said, at his ow n 
villa at that delightlul Spe//ia. .So you see 
1 was Kitty l’’il/ruy at that time, my cliihl ; 
and 1 daif.-av your mamma, AihoV ohier tliau 
me a good hit, of coiuse, iieA^er lieard about 
iny niaiiying .Sir Adalbert, for avc AA'ere mar- 
ried very ijuietly doAvn iii Devonsliirt', aaIuto Sir 
Adalbert’s lather was a reetor in a very small 
parish, on a tiny I'n'orne ; and avc sl.irtcd at once 
tor Hong-kong, and spent our lumeyinoon at 
Venice — a na-.ty, damp, uncomfoi table place for 
a Aveddiiig lf»ur, 1 call it, but not nearly so 
bad as von coming out lieiv straiglit from the 
church <loor almo'-t, Miss Jhipuy told me; ami 
Trinidad too, A\ell know’ii to he an unsociable, 
dead-aliAe soil ol an i^-land. But Avhenever you 
like, dear, you must just .jump on your horw 
— you’A'c got Jior-iCH, of cour.se < —ye.s, T tlfMigbt 
so — and ride over to Government llouse, and 
have a good cli.at W'lth mo and Emily ; for, 
indeed, Airs Hawthoiu — wlvat’s your Ghnstian 
name? — Marian — ah, very jiretty — aa^c sliould like 
to see you us often as you choose ; and next 
Aveek, after you’A’^e Bettled down a little, you 
mu.st really come up and pt»>p some time Avitli 
UB ; for 1 .'issme you 1 have quite taken a fancy 
to yon, my dear ; and Sir Adalbert, Avhe.n lie 
saw Mr Haw'thorn the other day, at the Jslund 
Secretar>’.s ofliee, came home quite delighted, 
and 8ui(i tome: “Kitty, the young nian they’ve 
sent out for the ncAV Distriit judge is the 
very man to keep that something old fool 
Dupuy in order in future.’’ ’ 

Lady Alodvford w’aiteu a good deal longer 
than is usual with a first call, and got very 
friendly indeed Avith poor Marian before the 
end Ol her visit ; for coarse-grained wbman of 
the AA'orld as she AA'as, her liea^t AA'armed not 
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a little towards tlic fric*n<llc'«8 yomiff bride who 
had come out to Trinidad — dull hole, Tnnidad, 
not at all like Singapore, or Mauritins, or Cape 
Town — to find lierself so utterly deserted by 
all society. And next day, all female 'I’niiidad 
was talking, uvcr five-o’-clock tea, about the 
remarkable fact, learnt indirectly through those 
unrecognised purveyors of fashionable intelli- 
gence, the servants, that that horrid proud Jiady 
Modyford- ‘ who treats you and me, niy dear, 
as it we were dirt beneath her leet, don’t 
you know, and must call with two footmen 
and so much grambuir and formality ’ — liad actu- 
ally kissed that brown man’s wnfe, that’s to 
be the new District judge in We.stmoreland, on 
both cheeks, the very first, moment she saw her. 
Fernalo Tiinid.id Avas so ine\]ue.ssibly shocked 
at this disgraceful behaviour in .i person ollici- 
ally charged Avitli the mainleii.inee a high 
standard of (hs'oruni, that it wa.s really half 
inclined to think it ought to cut Ladv Morlyford 
direct on next meeting lier. It w.is restrained 
from thus extreim* measure, howe\ei, by .i whole- 
.soriie consiih'jMtiou of the hut that Dady Mody- 
ford would midouhtedl V take the Jcduiff Avith 
unrullletl iimusement , so jt contented itself liy 
merely showing a little ( ohlno'-s to the governor’s 
A\ife Avheii it happeueil to m(*et h»‘i, and refusing 
to enter into conversation Avith hei on the .•'Ubjec t 
ol Malian and Kdward Hawthorn. 

As lor iManaii heiMlf, ^h(' had a good erv, a.s 
soon us Jiady Modyford was gone, (i\er this luter- 
Mt'W' also. Kiini as the goveriioi .s Avife had 
wislii'd to show heiMdl, and gfimimdy sym- 
jiathetic as she Imd actu.illv lieeii, Man, in couldn t 
help recognising th.it there av.is ;i leitam pro- 
found nndi rcuri- : t <! d --.iit n n h.iving to 
aieept the re.vl\ ai.i- i'r. <1 • . i woman at 
all on such a i- I'-' \u\wi»'* . 's<-, Maiiau 

would have lilt ti-,! i 'd.- a! • motlierly 
us she w'as, .stood ju.st a gtade or two by nature 
below her , in l.ict, slie fc4t so there too ; but 
still, she was loinpolled b. eii cumstaiii es to take 
the good fat body’s con'ohitiou and toiidolenee 
as a sort ot f.ivour , aaIiiIo »nyv, lien* else .<-be 
would rather have i'e]K>lh‘d it as a disagiee.ible 
impertinenci*, or at least as a distasteful inter- 
lerence Avith her oavu individuality. Jt Avas 
impossible not to be dimly eonseious'tliat fomiiig 
to Trinidad bad made a uiil diderenee m her oavu 
svioial'- position At home, she had no ni‘ed lor 
anybody’s conde.scension or anybod*t’s aflabilitv ; 
here, she av.is forced to recogni.«e the fact that 
even Lady IMooylord Avas making generous con- 
Tx*.ssions on purpose m her favour, U aahs galling, 
but it AA'as iue\ itable. There is nothing more 
p.iinful to persons avIio have alwa\*8 mixed in 
society o.i terni.s of ]*'i lect and undoubted eipiality, 
than thus to put them.selves into false positions, 
where it is possible lor eipials, or even lor natural 
iuferi(iirs, to seem to patronise them. 

Nevertheless, th.at evening, ]\[arian said to 
Edward very firmly; ‘ICdward, you must make 
lip your mind to stop in d’nriidad. I shall nei'cr 
feel BO much confidenci* .again in your real courage 
if you turn and run from Nora’,s father. Beside,®, 
now Lady Modyford lfti.s called, and Nora h.as 
been here, I daresay we shall get a little society 
of our own — people ivlio know too much about 
the outer world to ho wholly governed by the 
fads and fancieii^of Trinidad planters.’ 


And Edward answered in a somewhat falter- 
ing voice ; ‘ Very well, ray darling. One’s duty- 
lies that way, I knoAv ; and if you’re strong 
enough to stand up and face it, why, I must 
try to face it also.’ 

And they did face it, with less difficulty even 
than they at first imagined. Presently, Mrs 
Gastello came to call, the wife of the goA’ernor’s 
aide-de-camp- a pi city, pleasant, sisterly little 
Avoman, who struck up a mufual attachment with 
Marian almost at first sight, and often dropped 
in to sec* them afterwards. Then one or tAvo 
others of the English officials brought their wives ; 
and before long, when Marian went to stay ut 
Government Iloiuse, it was clear that in the 
imported official society at anyrate the Haw- 
thorns were to he at least tolerated. Toleration 
IS a miserable sort of standing for people to sub- 
mit to ; but m the last re.sort, it is better than 
i.solation. And a.s time went on, the toleration 
grew into IriendlineN^ and intimai’y m many 
(|iiarteis, thougti never among the native planter 
aristocracy. Thoso noble peojile, intensely proud 
of their pure white blood, held themselves en- 
tirely aloof with iirofoiiml dij'nity. ‘ Poor souls ! ’ 
Sir Adalbert Modyford saiil aonBtemjituously to 
Guptain G.istello, ‘they forget how little it is 
to he jiroud of, and that every small street arab 
in London could coii'^ider Inlnsdi a gentleman 
m Trinidad on the veiy self-same grounds of 
birth as they de 


GONSGIENTIOUS MONEY-SPENDING. 
‘Nicaeu treat money alfairs Avith levity— money 
i'' duiracter.’ It is to be feared that many neglect 
this wi.®e caution, and do not put conscience into 
the speiKling of tlieir money, Avhatcver they may 
do as rcg,aTda the making of it. lUch people 
think that it is good for trade to be free-handed 
AAith wealth, .and do not always distinguish 
between productive and unproductiA’o expendi- 
tuie. They are frequently guilty of demoralis- 
ing the iioorer classo*i bv careless almsgiving and 
the b.id e-Yumplo of their tlioughtle.sB money- 
spending. 

Ot course, so far as they are inflneTiced by 
religions consideration*’, the rich recognise the 
truth that all their po.ssessions .are held in trust, 
and only lent to them by a superior Power for 
tlie service of Ibeir fellow-beings. But the Jicli 
liuA'C difficulties as aacII as the poor, and one of 
these lie*, in delerminiiig hoAV to distribute their 
expenditure in a Avay that shall prove beneficial 
to society. The question, ‘To Avhom or to Avhat 
cause shall 1 contribute money P must be a very 
anxious one to conscientious men of wealth. 
‘lloAv arc AA'e to measure,’ we may suppose rah 
men lo ask, ‘the n-hitiA’-e' utility of charities? 
And then political economists are* down upon 
u.s if, by mistake, Ave help those Avho might 
h.ave helped themselves. It is ea.sy to talk 
against our extravagance ; tell ns r.ither how to 
spend our money advantageously — that is to 
say, for the greatcht good of the greatest number.’ 
The fact i.*?, riches must noAV be considered by 
all good men as a distinct profession, with 
i*e8pon8ibilitiea no less onerous than those of 
other profession.®. And this very difficult pro- 
fession of Avealtli ought to be learned by study- 
ing social science and otherwise with as much 
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rare as the professions of divinity, law, and 
medicine arc learned. When in this way the 
rich accept and prepare themselves for the 
duties of their hij^h culling, it will cease to he 
a cause of complaint that, in the nature of 
tilings, money tends to fall into the hands of 
a few large capitalists. 

Nor IS the money-spending of the iioor let..s 
careless than lli.'it ol the rich. During the time 
of high wages, labouring people buy salmon and 
green peas when they are bandy in season ; and 
Professor Leone Levi computes that their annual 
drink-hill amounts to thnty-M.v millions. That 
is exactly the buni ‘ which tlu' working-classes 
spend in rent ; so, although better Uon.-es an; the 
strongest and most imperative demands tor the 
working- classes, those classes are spending, on the 
lowest estimate, a sum eipuil to what they are 
spending on rent. 

Some two years ug", uu eminent London 
physician went into Hyde Park and sat down 
upon a heiiLli, aiul there ^at down by him a 
pauper eighty years of age Tlie pliysiciau 
entered into conversation with lum, and uskerl 
him w’hat In'* trade was. The man said he was 
a carpenter. 

‘A very good trade indeed. Well, how is it 
that you i ome at this tinv of lite i«) be a 
pauper? Have you been addn teil to drink'?’ 

‘Not at all; 1 ha\e only taken my three ]uuts 
a day — never spent inoi\ than six'j^eiiee tlailv-’ 

Tile jdiysician, taking out a pemdl and a jnece 
ot paper, asked* ‘lluw' long have jou continued 
this practice of drinking thiee xmils of ale a day ''' 

‘1 am now eighty, and I liuvo continued that 
practice, more or le.'o, lor sixty years ’ 

‘ Veiy w’ell,’ continiit'(i the physician, ‘ 1 W'ill 
just do the hum’ He found that sixpeuci* a 
day laid by lor sixty years amounted, with com- 
pound interest, to tlirce thousand two hundred 
and twenty-siv jioiiiids ; and lie said to the old 
carpenter: ‘My good man, instead ol being a 
pauper, you might have been the possessor of 
three thousand two hundred and twenty-.si\ 
pounds at this moment ; in other words, you 
might have had one hundred and lifty jiouiids 
a year, or some three jiuunds a week, not liy 
working an hour longer or doing anything 
differently, except by putting l>y the money 
that you liave licen spending day by day these 
sixty years on ale.’ The physician’s conclusion, 
Jiow’cvcr, should piilia]t-, he imidilred by the 
consideration that if this man had ceased sjiend- 
ing sixpence on beer, he might have rerjuired to 
spend a poition of that siY]ieiice on an incx’eased 
supply of food- Ikit nolwitlmtaiidirg this, llie 
phy sici.'iri’s ar^'niment in m the main sound on 

it 1 - lU't that the woiking-classes 

require to be taught so much, as the right use 
of money and tlie good things that can be pur- 
chased with it. It often astonishes the rich to 
SCO the w'asteful expend iture of the poor ; but 
an explanation W'ill be lound in the caution 
which Dr Johnson gives to men who fancy that 
poor girls must necessarily make the most 
e.onomiLal wives. ‘A w’oman of fortune,’ he 
says, ‘being used to the handling of money, 
spends it judiciously ; but a woman who gets 
the command, of inmiey for the first time upon 
he; marriage, has such a gust in spending, ^at 
she throws it away with great prolusion.’ That 


was excellent advice also which Dr Johnson gave 
to Boswell, when tlio latter inherited his paternal 
estates. ‘ You, dear sir, have now a new station, 
and have therefore new cares and new employ- 
ments. Life, us Cowley seems to say, ought to 
resemble a w'^ell-ordered i|)oem ; of winch one 
rule generally received i'’, that the exordium 
sliould be Bimple and should ju’omise little. 
Begin your new course of life with the least 
show and the least expense pos'^ible ; you luay 
at }>loasure increase both, but / 7 ou cannot easily 
dimiinsh them. Do not tliiiiA your estate your 
own wdnlo any man can call iqxm you for 
money which you cannot pay ; therefore bi'gin 
with timorous parsimony, Ld it be your first 
care not to b(‘ in any man’s d( bt ’ 

Teople beginning to keep house should be 
careful not to i>iteh their scab* of expenditure 
higher than they can hope to lontiiiue it, and 
they should reiuemlK i that, as fionl Bacon said, 
‘ it is less didionouiable to abridge petty charges 
than tosloo]) to petty gettings.’ 

Wliat an adrmiMble manager of mom y xvas 
Afis (‘ailile' ‘TlieK' w’as,’ wnt(s Mr h'roiide, 
‘a (hsoU.'-si<*n some years ago in tla* n<'Wsj)a]>er,s 
Avhether two ])eo]>le with the habiL of a haly 
and a gentleman could live togetlier in Jjojidon 
on three hundred pounds a >ear. Mis Cailyle, 
who ofti-n laughed about it wdiile it wms going 
on, w’lll an-wer the que-tioii. No one who vi-ited 
the Cail}les (.ould tell whether they xiere ])oor 
or lich. Then* wei> no signs of i-xtravagaiue, 
but also none of poxeily. The drawing-room 
arrangements wm* exci ptionall> elegant. Tlu 
fariiitmv wais sim]d(', but solid and haudsou)' ; 
everything was 'irupnloimly chan; ever^lluug 
gooil of its kind ; aiiil tluie was an air of la e, 
a- of a household living wutluu its nuMiis' Mr^j 
Carlyle ivas well di’esseil uhvay*' Her admir- 
able taste wou]<l ni.ike tlu* mo,-L of inexpensive 
materials ; but the m.derial.s llu iiiselvcd Aveiv of 
tlie very best. C.iriyle liimsell generally kejit 
a liorse. They travelled, llu’y visited, they wei’e 
always generous and open h.mded.’ All tins was 
done on an income of not qiiit*’ lour huiuhed 
pounds. Of (sjuivsc Carl> le, a- well as his wife, 
was imbued with Beotcli tliiift, showing itself 
in hatred of vvai'le. 11 he; saw a crust ul bread 
on the loadway, he would stop to ])ick it up, 
and put it on u step or a railing. ‘ Sonu; poor 
creature might be glad of it, or at worst a, dog 
or a sp.UTovv. ’ro destroy wholesome food is a 
sin ’ ^ 

The tlinfty wife of Benjamin Franklin felt it 
a gala ilay indeed when, by long accumulated 
small savings, die was able to surprise hei* 
Lnsband one morning with a <'hina cup and a 
silver spoon from wdneh to* take his breakfast. 
Franklin was shocked. ‘Yc>u sec how luxury 
creeps into families in spite of principles,’ he 
sahl. When Ins meal was over, he went tA) the 
store and rolled home a wheelbarrow full of 
papers tlirougli the streets vyitli liis own liands, 
lost folk should get wind of the china cup and 
say he was above bis business. 

It is a great blessing to Lave been trained 
hardily. Those who hale few wants are rich. 
Uandreds ot middle-class ^leople are heavily 
handicapped in the race ol life because they 
find it nard to do without luxuries which they 
can iU afford to buy, but wlu^h they would 
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never have missed if they had not been accus- 
tomed to them in childhood. Tliis must become 
every year more apparent, because the classes 
that have hi the no had the monopoly of educa- 
tion have now to compete witli the working- 
classes trairii 1 Lo privation for generations. 

But although the creeping in of luxury should 
be guarded against at the commencement of 
married life, peoide should learn how to grow 
rich gracefully. It is no part of wisdom to 
depreciate the little elegances and social enpiy- 
mont of our homes. These things refine manners 
ond enlarge thi* h('art. A gentleman told Dr 
Joliiisoii that he had bought a niit of lace for 
his Wife. I’lie Doctor said: ‘W'ell, sir, you have 
(loiK* a good thing and a wiio thing.’ ‘I have 
done a good thing,’ said the gentleman; ‘hut 1 
do not know that 1 have done a uise thing.’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ eoniiniied the Dot lor; ‘no^ money is 
belli !■ sjH'iit liiaii what is laid out for donieslic 
salisfacliou. A man is ideased that his wile is 
dres-.(‘d w'ell as other people ; and a wile is 
pleased that she is so dre'-sed.’ 

^\ e should b(‘ jiarliciilar about money, but 
not ]icmirions. Tiie luistn ss of a well-ordered 
liou-ie lake-, brotid and liberal views of things, 
and while ( iitting her coat iiecording to her dolh, 
and as iiiueli as posi-ible shielding her husband 
li'oin the cnii'-'l.tiit (Kniuiid lor money, wdiudi fewr 
masculine tenipi-rs (an stand, she lelrains from 
the wearying, ]>ctty isouiuiues which oltmi enough 
aie not worth llu tiouble and discoinfoit they 
entail. Eiononty is ultogrthei ditterent from 
juniiii lou'-iiess ; fur it eeuntiniy that can alwav^ 
best atfiud to lie i" IK roils. Those w'ho aie 
can less about personal <.\pendituve are otteu 
diiveii in the (‘lid !■» do very shabby things. 
Burns tills u- that, ‘for the glorious ]>rivileg« ol 
bL‘in'.r iiide]H lull nt,’ we should ‘g.ither gear by 
eiei^ w'lle lliat’-' ^iislitu'd by honour.’ 

‘Do not aceu-toni j^oiivsill,’ said Dr .lohn-'on, 
‘to (oiisiihr debt onU as .'^•i inconveniein’e ; jon 
will iiiid it a c.ilaiiiili Only the other day 
Ilu‘ wiitt'i' w’as ispeakiug to an ollicer in the nrmi 
who wais so iar fioin (onsidenng the flebt wdiich 
he owed to Ins tailor as eilhtr an iin on\iineuce 
or a calamity, that lie seemed to be quite jiroiid 
ol it. ‘My tailor,’ said he, ‘never duns iik' fiir 
the money. When J have a pound or two whnh 
I don’t w’ant, I send it to him, just a.s other 
people ]mt it in a bank.’ ft was use telling 
him that five or ten jier cent, on the amount ot 
his liill WMs being charged every year, mnl that 
,on a day wdieii he least expected it, pavment 
would be demanded. Had tbls ollicer nevir'heard 
of tbe Ceneral Order whndi was issued by Jsir 
(fiiarles Napier, in talcing leave of Ids command 
in ludbi? Hii Oiiarlcs strongly urged m tliat 
famous document tliat ‘honesty is inseparable 
from the cluiiactor of^ a thorough-bred gentle- 
man and that ‘ to drink iinpanl-for champagne 
and unpaid-for beer, and to ride unpaid-lor 
horses, i-s to be a cheat, and not a gentleman.’ 

Men W’ho lived bijond tludr mean-s might be 
ollicors by virtue of their eomnn9.sions, but they 
were not gentlemen. The habit of being 
constantly in debt, IhS general held, made men 
grow callous to the proper feelings of a gentleman. 
It w’^as not enough that an officer should be able 
to fight ; that, any bulldog could do. But did he 
hold his word •inviolate 1 Did he pay his debts 'I 


Ho should bo as ready to utter his valiant ‘No,’ 
or ‘I can’t afford it,’ to the invitations of pleasure 
and self-enjoyment, as to mount a breach amidst 
beb'liing fire and the iron hail of machine-guns. 

The Duke of Wellington kept an accurate 
detailed account of all tlie Tnoney.s received and 
expended by In in. ‘ J make a point,’ said he, ‘of 
paying my owm bilB, and 1 advi.se every one to 
do the same. I'oniu'rly, 1 used lo trust a 
confideutial servant to pay them ; but I was 
cured of that folly by receiving one morning, to 
my great surprise, duns of a year or tw'o’s 
standing. The fellow' liad speculated with my 
money and left my bills* unpaid.’ Talking of 
debt, hi.s remark w'as . ‘ It makes a slave of a 
man. I have often known what it was to be in 
want of money, but 1 never got into debt.’ 
Washington w'as as particular as Wclliiigtoii in 
matters of business detidl, and be did not disdain 
j to .s{ rutiiii.se tbe smallest outgoings of his house- 
hold ~d('terumi(.‘(l as he wais to live honestly 
within Ins mt^uis — even while holding the high 
office of I’residentdof the American Dnioii. 

To provide for others and ioi’ our own comfort 
and nide]»enden< e in old age, is lionourable, and 
greatly to be commeiided ; but* bX hoard for mere 
wealth’.s sake is tin* charai tei'istic of the narrow- 
' .<!ouled and the miicrly. ‘We imi'-t carry money 
} in the head, not in the heart that is to say, W'e 
j must not make an idol of it, but legard it as a 
useful agent. 

, *Sonie of the finest qualities of human nature 
j are intimately i“laled to the right use of money, 
.-ucli a.s g(.nei<wty, honesty, justice, and self- 
; Nicrifice, as w’cll as the practical virtues of 
i economy and providencis On the other hand, 
'there are their (ounterparts of avarice, fraud, 
injustice, and selfishne-s, a« displayed by the , 
inordinate lover, of gain; and the vices of 
till iftloss extiay’iig.ince, and improvidence, on 
the part of those w’ho misuse and abuse the 
meaiLs iiitrnslcd to thi'in ‘So that,’ as it has 
been yvell said, *a light measur<‘ and manner in j 
getting, saving, spimding, giving, taking, lending, ] 
borroyving, and bequeathing, w'ouhl almost argue 


borroyving, an 
a perfect man.' 
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I IN TWO CHA1*TEB6.— CHAl*. H. 

! I onEVEl) ('’h'abyrn’s injunction not lo folloiv 
her, iliougli I yvi-,lied to restore the watch and 
chain she had left yyatli me ; hut 1 .strained my 
ga/.e in the direction she had taken. In the con- 
tinued bellowing of the wdnd and tlirough the 
driving rain, it was difficult to hear or sec any- 
thing, even yylicu olo.st‘ at* hand ; yet T fancied I 
could hear her foot.^leps, as .she readied the lane 
yvhieh was at tin* foot of the railw’ay bank, and 
coidd see her. — Yes ! again I heard footsteps ; 
but surely they yverc not hers ; and the vague, 
shadowy glimpio of a form I obtained was not 
Beati’ice Gleubyru, and — I might be confused by 
the rain ; but if not, there were iiw others. 

It was in vain to strain my sight any longer ; 
I could see and hear no more, so I returned to 
my duties ; and in the morning I might almost 
have persuaded myself that aU had been a dream, 
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but for the presence of the articles which Miss 
Cleabyrn hud left with me. 

I felt at liberty, and indeed felt bound to take 
iny mother into the secret, as her house would 
probably be the place of refuge for the captain ; 
but 1 did not tell her all I have now said. She 
was not informed of what I well knew was the 
true i*eason for Miss Cleabyrn seeking me out 
and intrusting me with so dangerouh a secret. 

The old lady, who was a confirmed student of 
the newspaper, and had long l^een interested in 
the kite and fortunes of the captain, was glatl to 
have the chance of being of service to him, and 
arranged at once Avliere he should ‘^If•ep. Wc had 
not much choice, our cottage being but of four 
rooms. 

My mate told me, ulun I ui'iit on duty, that 
it was rumoured at the dhefjHirs that Captain 
Laurenaton was in the neighbourhood ior certain, 
and would be caught, worse luck ! It was 
impossible tliat he could get away, there was 
sucli a lot on the lookout for him. I returned 
some indifferent answer, for, of course, I couhl 
not tell him how terribly I could have corro- 
borated liis tale. 1 could, boweier, and did, 
echo his last wish at leaving, that the officer 
might heat all his enemies. 

It was again a soaking wet night ; the wind had 
gone down, so that the rain did nut drive as on 
the previous day, and there, was no violence in 
the downpour, but it was steady and drenching 
enough. The usual passenger and goods trains 
had passed, and I grew nervous v ith expectancy. 
No idea had been given mo as to wlien CJaplain 
Laurenston would make bis uppeai-ance ; but 1 
could not help thinking it would be about the 
same time as my visitor had come on the previous 
evening ; and I was right, 

I took the precaution to turn my lamp down I 
a little, so as to dimmish the light; for there was 
no knowing what eyes miglit be on the watch, and 
I was standing at the entrance to my lint, striving 
to pierce the darkness, when I vas st.artled by two 
figures coming suddenly before me. I knew them. 
Thev entered, and I closed the door. 

‘ Thank heaven, you are safe, .lo far, OsivalJ ! ’ 
exclaimed the lady — l^fi&s (fieabyrn, of course — 
‘and I know you can coiilidc in our friend 
Waltreas ; so 1 trust you are out of the toils.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the captain, turning to me and 
grasping my hand 1 knew him by his voice 
and by Miss Clc.abyrn’s word.s; but had we 
met casually, I assuredly should not have recog- 
nised him. His glossy moustache and full 
whiskers were gone, while a light wig hid what 
was left of hiiS dark curls. ‘ 1 know I can triLst 
him,’ he said ; ‘ I knew it the first time I saw 
his face. — But leave me now, dearest; it uill 
only be for a time — a short time, ere we meet 
again. Thank our friend Waitress, and let us 
say farewell.’ 

Miss Cleabyrn offered her hand — there was 
such a queer thrill in my own veins as I touched 
it, such a recalling of past days ! — and she said 
a few words expressive of her gratitude. These 
were only few; but with her soft voice in my 
ears, and the eight of her now swimming eyes 


before me, I would have dared death in her 
service. 

She then threw her arms round the captain’s 
neck, and strove to frame a farewell, but broke 
down tcrribl 5 % so that for a few minutes she was 
hysterical, anti I dreaded lest she might scream 
aloud, and thus give the alarm to any chance 
traveller, or, it might be, any concealed watcher. 

But she recovered herself as (piickly as she had 
broken <lown, daslied the tears from her eye.s, 
gave one passionate kiss, and then lied into 
the darkness. 

‘My poor dear giil,’ said the captain, with 
some he.‘-itation in his voice, as be gazed after 
her. ‘ I feel that I ought to lu\c gone with 
her, and yet 1 know it would have been mad- 
ne.ss. — We were traced here, Waitress, for all 
I know ; the watch upon me has been very 
close.* 

1 told iiim bow T fancied I bad seen two 
person.?, when Mi.ss Cleabyrn had left my box 
on the previous night. 

‘ Yes,’ lie said, ivitb a smile ; ‘ J joined her 
at the foot of the bank. But you must have 
good eyes.’ 

I explained that he luihunderstood me ; that 
I thought I had seen two jicr.sons follow the 
lady, although, in such a storm and in the 
dnrkne.ss, it was impossible to bo certain. Tie 
was a good deal disturbed at bearing this, being 
evidently at once convinced tliat my sii‘*picions 
ivere well founded. 

lie bad not b(*en long m my but, and we 
were talking about the best nietlioil of fii*.t 
concealing him and then getting lihii awa^, when 
I sud<lenly stopped in niy speech and listened 
I at the door. 

‘What is the mattiT f ' asked Laurenston. 

*I heard a step of some one walking round 
the box,’ I returned; ‘and 1 am sure there 
' a man on the i-ails. No one lias .any bu.sinc'^s 
1 there at this time.’ 

Tn another instant a low vhiutle wa.s lieanl. 

‘They mean mischief,’ I said; ‘you are caged ' 
The.ge men are following you.’ 

Tlie captain turned pale, and tlirust his liainl 
into his breast 

I gue.ssed he had some weapon concealed 
there, sc 1 exclaimed • ‘ That will not do ! — Here ! 
Tliere is just one chance ; put on this coat and 
cap.’ They were those left by my ma,te. — 

‘ Quick ! ’ 1 cried ; ‘ I can hear them coming ! 

— Now, Sit down, and write anything in this 
book Don’t seem to shrink from ’ 

A shaip rap at the door interrupted me. 
Before I could answer it, the door was thrown 
open, and I saw three men — strangere — before 
me. Another was standing some distance, so 
that I could not see him distinctly. 

‘Your name is Waitress,’ said the forcmo.st 
sharply, and with a quick glance round the 
interior of the hut. ‘We are in pursuit of a 
criminal, and have traced him to this spot. 

— Have you seen any stranger here ?’ 

‘I have not been here all the evening,’ I 

said ; ‘ but no one has been here except 

Bill!’ I exclaimed to my-suppo.sed mate, ‘have 
you seen any fellows hanging about here?’ 

‘Bill’ turned half round; but the peak of his 
cap being drawn down over his face, and the 
coUar of his coat being turned up, as was natural 
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on such a night, he was eflectually disguised, 
especially as his appearance was, as 1 have 
described, so completely changed. He sooke 
witli his pen ju his mouth, and said : ‘About 
three hours ago there was a fellow at the gates 
that I didn’t like the look of.’ 

‘We have seen our man, or he has been seen, 
since then,’ returned the speaker. Theii address- 
ing those behind, he said : ‘ Ho may be hiding in 
those trucks,’ iiointing to some on the other side 
of the line. 

At that moment a man was really heard to 
leap from one of the triuks and to huny along 
the road. I knew who it was, and that it wa.s 
his duty to see to certain arrangemimts, before 
the tram came through which w'ould pick tJu-m 
u]). The man who was standing apart also heard 
the noise, and called to the oUiers ; then, without 
.mother uord, they all huriied to ^vhorc the 
trucks were htaiiding. 

‘A near chance that,’ I said, Iniiiing to the 
captain, hut stopped in my speech, Irom the 
shock his changed appearance* g.ive me. He was 
deathly pale. 

I began to feel more uneasy in mv new under- 
taking than I had hitherto hcs'ii, especially when 
1 heard another step uppioaching and saw that 
sumo one bearing a light was coming to the hut. 

I thought it was <i second search, and lelt that 
wo could scarcely expc'ct to repeat our sue cess. 
Hcnscvc'r, it was oiih Charley rc.irM*, the night- 
goods foreman, who had come down to send the* 
trucks off, and had cio‘'--ed over to my box to tell 
me oi^a'rum go’ la* bad bad witli some queer- 
looking strangers, who had insisted on seandiing 
the trucks. ‘ if they had bee n civil,’ laid (yliarley, 
wotli a knowing wink and nod, evidently diieded 
at my compaiiicm, ‘1 niiglit lla^c told them somc*- 
thing good , but they w'cre piec ionsly uncivil, talk- 
ing to mo as if I w'as .i niggei or a convict, so I 
sent them to the i’lAc and Pach ’ — this was a beer- 
house .some two miles oil ’-‘and so, you know*, if 
any gent’s m trouble .ind wants to clear out, 
now ’s the time.’ 

It W’as at once clear that Chailey knew, or 
pretty closely guessed, what was afoot. The 
c.iptuin looked anxiously at me. ]>y a sudden 
inspiration I saw how to make a benetit «tf 
this new danger. ‘Charley,’ I exdaimed, ‘tins 
IS Captain Laiirenston, who thrathed the major 
\'oA Know all about him, I am «ertain, fur w’e 
have often talked about the affair.’ 

(’hurley nculded. 

, ‘ It he does not get luvay to-night,’ I continued, 

‘he. will he caught, tor there are s]»ie'j about 
him everywlicie.’ 

‘Well, what is the captain going to do?’ 

‘You can lielphim, (.'barley,’ I said. ‘Your 
brother goes down with the night-goods, and 
I know Ins wife’s l)rother is steward aboard the 
Fn-Mch packet, (let the captain doivn with the 
goods and smuggle him ahoaid. — Here ! this 
will make it w'ortli your while.’ As I said this, 

I drew out the watch and chain from niy desk 
and pushed them towaribs ('luirlej*. His eyes 
spai kled, and 1 saw the business w’us as good as 
done. • 

Charley made a feeble objection to taking such 
valuables; but there W’as no time for fencing of 
this kind, so he picked the treasures up, and left, 
telling the captain to go outside and wait under 


the signal, as dangerous eyes might be upon the 
box. 

The captain took his advice, after shaking my 
hand, and saying . ‘ Ibit what are you goin^j to 
have for yourself, Waitress? — Well, never mind, 
1 W'ill sec to that ; you know I wull do so, I 
hope.’ 

‘One thing is quite certain,’ T replied, ‘that I 
would not rob Miss Oleabyrn of her valuables, 
if they were a hundredfold as valuable. — Noav, 
don’4. argue, captain ; but go and wait where 
Charley tells you.’ 

W^ith another clasp of my hand, he went; and I 
was more nervous than I ^'\er leineiuber to have- 
been before in my life, until the engine came and 
commenced ‘shunting;’ and tlien it was actually 
wmrse. E\ery moment I fancied 1 could hear a 
struggle, and I thought the engine had never been 
half HO long over its w’oik. lint it went away at 
hist; and its puffing w'as still faintly heaicl in the 
distance, when, without the slightest warning, the 
door of my h«t was thruw*n open and there w’ere 
the strange nu'n again. 

Till* leader exclaimed fiercely: ‘Xow yon, sir ! 
where is the man wdio was liero just now? Wc 
are up to your tricks. Where^sVie i’ 

‘Hush ’’ said one of lii.s conipaiiioiis, and 
whispered to him. 

‘No proof!’ ho exdaimed ; ‘the S'*oundrels are 
all 111 league together. A w*oman with a man 
W'as seen coming towards this box, and where 
arc they? We will have them; and you too, 
Mr Signalman, if you attempt any tricks upon 

U.S.’ 

I could see that lull f-measuivs or timid words 
would not do, so I boldly- in ajipearance at any- 
rate, although 1 was a good <leal frightened — 
defied him. I told him point-blank that if I 
did know, or could know, w’liere the persons he 
wanted w’ere, 1 bhould not tell him. 

This conduct W'as the best I covld have al'i]ited ; 
the party w’cre convinced 1 km w n iliiing of liu* 
fugitive, and so went away, liut after they 
were gone, 1 felt liombly nervous; it had been 
so near a thing, that 1 would not have passed 
through the same excitement again lor any 
money. 

Ohiuley and his fiiends w’ore true to their 
trust. Tins wuis greatly to their credit, as there 
was a large rew’ard out, wdiich they could have 
earned by a few ivord-s ; and they had not been 
in love with the captain’s sw’eetheart, as I luul 
been, ('’barley brought me a note on the next 
d.iy, w'ritteu by the captain on board the Krcncli 
boat, and on the dnj lollow'ing T got another from 
I'ranee ; hO Laurentton was sate. 

I took an early opportunity of seeing Miss 
(’leahyrn as she was walking near her home, 
wheir I told her liow' ’1 had disposed of the 
w'att'h and chain. She looked afc me with her 
old smile, wdiicli I remembered so w'ell — remem- 
bered then ’ — why, I have not forgotten it now ! 
—and feaid I must have my own w'ay ; but she 
w’oiild tiy to find a mode of conciliating even 
my disintere.st<’dncs& ; and she did so. 

T hcar<l nothing for some few weeks of any 
of the parties in the affair w'hich had been bo 
exciting to me ; indeed. Miss Cleabyrn must 
have left home directly after the interview I 
have just spoken of, for I never saw her again — 
not for years, at anyrate. But I had a letter 
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from licr, a thing I had never dreamed would 
happen to me. It was dated from Boulogne, 
where she had arrived, she said, the previous 
day ; and after thanking me lor my services, 
anil saying tliat Messrs Primer, her solicitor.^, 
had instructions to write to me, the letter was 
signed — 1 could hardly believe ray eyes ! — Oswald 
Laurenston and Beatrice Laurehston ! So the 
secret was out ! — they were married. 

Wlien I recalled the little scone in my hut, 
her pa&.sionate, unrestrained farewell, I felt that 
I ought to have known it then ; but, if 1 may 
indulge in a philo.snphical rellectioii, I Avould 
say that all through life you arc* ahvays looking 
back and blaming yourself for not having see n 
more plainly the things wdiieli w’crc passing 
before your eyes. 

Well, thi.s -was nearly the end of my ad\on- 
turc with Ca])lain Laurenston ; vet one or two 
incidents which remam to be told were perhaps 
as important to me us any that had gone l)elore. 
There was at ilu* end of our lane a cottage, 
somewhat larger than its neighbour.**, with quite 
a nice piece of ground attached ; a great deal 
BUiierior, indeed, to the others. To my nnnwe- 
raeiit, Meshr.s Primer, of Lincolns Inn, sent dowm 
a clerk with the title-deeds of this house and 
land, w’hich were actually prc.'-c'iited to me ac 
from Capbiiu Lauronstou. 

It made inv fortune, I may say. I w'as married 
to Patty withm six months, 'and with her 1 have 
been thoroughly liappy. But it was many a long 
day before I told her a.s much as 1 have* will ten 
here. The captain and his wile must have had 
excellent information from some one m the 
neigldiourhood of what ivcnt on— winch w;is 
enough, as they were on friendly t<*rms W'lth olil 
Mr Oleahyrn — for they sent Putt}* a licautiful silk 
dress apd an amethyst brooch as iveddmg pi*e‘*(*iit.s 

Alter a good many years, llu-y n turned to 
England, when Major Starley — wdio had been 
forced to resiern — was dead, and the affair had 
blown over. They lived a long way elT, however, 
and J only saw them once or twice. Wlicn 1 
met Mi> Lanreii'^ton, loaning on ]i(*r husband’s 
arm, or saw her riding in the pony carnage wdth 
some of her sixpiotty children, wdiy, I laughed. 
But once 1 could not have laughed. 


ROWING AT OXFORD. 

Great interest is generally shown throughout the 
country about the month of March in the prepara- 
tions that are made at our two tbi- 1 Lug' b i.i.i- 
versities for the annual boatrace ; but f< w of those 
that read the new.spaper accounts of the daily 
practice of the two crews know how much energy 
and time have been devoted by their individual 
members to acqjiiring the skill which wdll qualify 
them for a seat in the ‘’varjity eight.’ Hence 
we propose here to give a short account of row mg 
at Oxford, and the different college races that a 
man has almost invariably taken part in before 
he ih even tried for ‘ the ’varsity.’ 

The academical year commences with the 
October term, and it is in that term that the 
majority of freshmen come into residence ; accord- 
ingly, tins is the time chosen by the captains 
of the various college hoat-cluba for testing the 


rowing capabilities of the freshmen of their col- 
lege, and ‘ coaching ’ all those who wish to go in 
for boating. Every afternoon during the greater 
part of this term, the captain and other members 
of the college eight may he seen standing up 
in the stem of ‘tub-pair’ or four, instructing 
and exhorting their crew.s as they paddle swiftly 
dow'n to Iflcy lock, or toil up again against the 
sw'olleii stream. Tow’ards tlu* end of the term, 
tlie men who have been coached in thi.s wviy 
are formed into legular crew’s, and after one or 
two w’^eeks’ practice together, tliesc crew^s row 
agaiii'it each other in ‘tub-fours’ lor tlio Silver 
Chalkiige Oari?, or some prize given by the 
college boat-club. 

Pa''Snig over to the next, that is the Ijent 
term, w'e come to tlie Inst cight-oared cull* go 
racoM, which at Oxford are better loiow’i' !.-> tlio 
Torpid.s, 111 tlieM' race's, tlie college.^ <ompete 
agam.‘^t one another lor iho lionour of fw-t place 
or ‘head of the river’ No man wdio has row'id 
m his college ‘eight’ in the previous v* ar is 
eligible to row in hi.s Torpid ; the lUiijoiil) (»f 
the crew consi*,t of men who Ikva e roceiA ed 
coaching in the October term, and have taken 
ji.irt m the fom'-ourcil r.ues de,>,cnb('d above 

The hist week or tw^o ol this term is occu- 
pied by the caplain in .“electing and arrangnig 
his crew ; when that is made up, regular prac- 
tice is tlu or<h‘r of tin* diu, loi the mo t pait 
oil the htrctdi of water lietwacn Ovloid and 
llley, but occasionally varied by .i ‘long loui-e* 
to Abingdon, a distance of feveii miles (ioadi- 
ing i.s done by mcmbei.s of tin ‘uglit,’ wdio luii 
VA’itb the boat ulouij the tiOApatli, .shouting at 
the top of Ihcir voKC-' to tin* iliffcreiit meTnlnrs 
of the Clew, ainl .suiiielmics, when the floods 
are out niul the towpatli i.s eovi'n-d, ‘.pl.i-hing 
through water neatly ii]) to their knee*. I’r.ic- 
tiee ot this kiln I i*. continued daily, no matter 
what llio weatln r i.s, until the race.s taki* place, 
which is usually about the miildle of the term. 
E.veli college is rejirescntcd by one boat, and m 
some cases by two boats, so tliat there are gene- 
rally from twenty to tw'enty-tive boats entered, 
and tliLse are divideil int*> two divisions. The 
races oocu]»} six day.s, each division rowing once 
each day, tin* second division alwuiy.s commonciTig. 
'i'hc bouts are idaced one behind the other in 
the order in which they left off the year before, 
with a clear space of aliout tw'o hoat-lengtlis 
betvATen ea'-h. The object aimed at by Oiicli 
boat to ovcriakc the boat lu front and bump 
il. If BUtccssful in doing this, thc.se tw’o bmits 
at onee draw out of the way, and leave room 
for thnro'follovving to mas; and on the next day 
they change pluees. The head boat of the: second 
divi.-ion is called the ‘Sandwdeh’ boat, and row.s 
again tlic same afternoon at thc^ bottom of the 
first division, in this way forming a link liy 
which a bout may pass from one divi.sioii to the 
other. 

Having paddled dowm to their re.spectivo posi- 
tions, the boats are turned, and prejiarations are 
made lor the race. A line attached to the hank 
is held by the cockswain, and this, with the 
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assistance of a waterman with a long pole, helps 
to keep the boat in position and in-evcnts it 
drifting out of its place. Meanwhile, the first 
signal-gun has ocen fiivd, and the crews are 
divesting themselves of jackets ami mullli*rs. 
Soon the ft..' aid gun is li card, and there, is now 
one minute before the sitmal to start is gi\en. 
AVhat an anxious minute tliat is, so much 
dept'iids upon getting oil well, especially with 
a crew in which many of the men are rowing 
in one of these bumping races for the fust time. 
A bad start causes flurry and nnstcadinexs ni 
the boat, and then tliere is Bometnnes a risk of 
being buiuj'ed beloie the men settle dt>\vn 
logctiier to a long and even stroke. Jhmg ' 
The slartine gun has fired, aiul off go the do/en 
o> more boats in a long line ; the towpath is 
crowded ivith men, rnuning ivith tlnur respi'otive 
college crews, sliouling, blowing J|orn.s, and 
making use of eier^’’ eoucei\ahle instrument of 
noiM- to urge on ami encourage their ivprescn- 
tatives. r.y the time ilie barges, whicli are 
ciowdcd with s]i(‘(’tatorc, are leached, great g.ip-i 
will liave a]»])fMred in the line, .n mo.->t of the 
huiiip.s take ])lace ln'low ; though here too, some- 
time , a mo'-t exciting race is witnc'-sed, when 
sunu' boat, almost o^er]a])]ted by its rnal, is 
s-'cij stiiiggling to reach the w’lnmng-jio'-t without 
being l)um])cd. Nor this bumjnng so easy a-. 

It nic i>t at lir t fei'm , but a good dial of skill 
n. K'giiDcd on till' paitof tlie (oikswain to dlect 
It. In tlie fil'd place, there i" a1wa\s the danger 
of lual ing the mot to ) -oon, in \\hh;li case the 
boat, nil in-j til" ‘-Uniol the one in front, diool'. 
half-way U' lo •> '.lie ]i\ei, and tliereby loses a 
good deal of ground A^ain, when one boat 
o\ Cl lap])!!!., .uiotiier, llie eoikhwain of the fii t, 
b> ]iiiliing 111 I'uddei toward'^ the boNv ol his 
ii\al, can (,ai-e such a warn of water to •wash 
ag,aiie-t the latter to w ai I oH’ ior a time the 
ai tual )mmp ; tlun, by a ]iuliciou- •'pint on the 
]).ilt ol hi^ ‘.•'Uoke,’ win'll the luddel is again 
straightened, lie luci Oa enaldod to draw away 
and stcii' hia boat lu s.ifety past Ibe wdnning- 
poal 

These rans conclude the rowing lor tins term, 
tliougli soiiictiiues the last feiv days aiv spent 
ill coaching tlie best men from the Torpid on 
‘sliding seals,’ by wxav of ])re]iaration ior the 
next term’s pi.u’ticc lor tiie ‘eight.’ 

Ni' now Come to tin mmuier or May term, 
the pleasantest term ol all, as far as boating is 
concerned. The most important races during 
this term arc those in wlncli the college eights j 
compete. They are carried out ^'n i \a tiv'lh i 
same manner as the d'orpids ». .■■i.d .1 

the only difureir'e being m Ihe kind ol boat 
used, The d’onimls row in wJiat are called 
clinker-built or gig-hoats, whnh have a small 
keel, and of w'hich the scats are fixed ; wdiereas 
the heights’ are rowed in smooth, keelless boats — 
the bottom somewhat resembliiig tluit of a .small 
canoe — ami fitted ivitli sliding seats, by which ilie 
stroke -‘an be longthene^l and more use made of 
the legs. The exlremitie.s of the boat are covered 
With canvas, to prevent die w’uter washing in over 
the side. The crow’ ffi a college eight is composed 
of the best men tlie ml lege can muster, all of 
course being members of ilio college. 

The races, as we mentioned before, are arranged j 
ill the same ivay as those in which the Torpids : 


compete, though perhaps more interest is shoxvn 
in the eights ; and as tlioy come off at a plea- 
santer time of the year, and arc undoubtedly 
one of the sights of the uniierfeity, the spec- 
tators include many more strangers. The Varsity 
‘ sculls ’ and the ’varsity ‘ pairs ’ — the former open 
to any member, ami the latter to any tw'o 
members of the ’varsity boat-club— conclude the 
rowing at Oxford for tliis term ; though it 
should here be mentioned that two or three 
of the boats that have sbowri themselves above 
the average in the eight-oared races, often keep 
in practice for llcnloy re”uUa, which lakes place 
soon alter the Hose of this term. 

AVe have noiv given a brief descrijilion of a 
year’s college rowing at Oxford, that i-, rowing 
in w^hich a college crew eoinpi-tes wnth members 
of its oivn or other colleges Starting again with 
llu October term, we propose saying something 
about rowing for the ’varsity, ilie chief event in 
whiHi 1 *. the annual race w’itli Cambridge. Tliere 
is, however, «nc college race not x'ot mentioned, 
W’hich takes placp in the f)(U>ber teim — namely, 
the har^ity ‘Fours,’ opi ii to all the colleges. 
For this event tliere ore not generally more than 
from siv fo ei'iht bo.its entej’ei^ as considerably 
more skill and wiiteiimniHiip are reipiiiid llian 
for the college eight. The boats ufeeil, though 
of much the same construction as the latter, cin* 
of course smaller, ami tlurefore more difficult to 
sit; moreover, they do not ciiir} a cockswain, 
the .steeling being dune by one of the crew wnLli 
his feel, by means of wiri*s connecting the rudder 
wifli a lever uttaHud to his stietclier, so that, 
by iiioMiig this lever with Ins foot to one side 
or the other, a correspond lug motion is given 
to Ilie rudder. This race takes place in the fust 
half of the, term, and immediately afterw’ards tin* 
work of selecting a tn-w for the inter-university 
bunt race i.s comiiienced. 

AVilh this object in viciv, the iiaim*'. of two 
or three of the bc'st men from each college an* 
received by tlie I’rosident; ,uid tlie remaining 
weeks of lliis term aie spent in testing on the 
iner these fiffy or sixty men and selecting from 
them flic bcht sixteen , thesi*, again, arc divided 
into two regular crews, which are known by the 
name of ihe ‘Trial Eights.’ A race talces place 
at the end ol the term betw’een these crows ; 
they ail* coached by the President, and Iheir 
rowing is carefully watched by liim and ins 
adviser.'*. Those who have displajed tlic greatest 
‘ stiiN ing-pow'crs ’ and the most perfect &t}le, or 
arc likely to develop into the best ‘oai.%’ are 
^lieked out, and, along w ith any members of the 
last year’s crcAV that may be available, form the 
material out of Avliicli the ‘’var-ity eight’ is 
composed. 

Tlie process of sidecting the actual crew out 
of tliese men tliat have been eh'isen from the 
‘ Trial Eights,’ and arranging them in tlie places 
they are best fitted to occu}>y, take.s up tlie first 
lew weeks of the next or Lent term. Their 
strength luid ‘ sttiying-^pow’cr.'^ ’ .are to.''ted by long 
rows to Abingdon and back, and at the same 
tune they aie coachi'd by the President, or by 
some * old-blue ’ who has come np to help him. 

By the middle of the term, the crew is gene- 
rally settled upon, and on Ash- Wednesday they 
go into strict training. The old theories of train- 
ing on raw meat, &,c., have quite died out; a 
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plentiful supply of plain, well-cooked food is 
allowed, but only a very moderate amount of 
liquor, anti smoking must bo entirely knocked 
off. For breakfast and dinner the crew meet 
together in each other’s rooms, each man enter- 
taining the rest for one day in turn while they 
arc still at Oxford. Lunch is only a light meal. 
Tiic rowing is almost entirely done during the 
afternoon. Ten days or a fortnight befoi'e the 
tiuio fixed for the race, the crew go up to 
Putney to complete their practice on the tidal 
water and the course over which the race is to 
be rowed. Their doinj^s here and the race itself 
need no description in this paper. Their daily 
practice on the London water, the time they 
occupy in rowing over the coui’se, even their 
very movements are watched and recorded by 
the daily press. Suffice it to say that this noto- 
riety is not at nil desired by the members of 
the crews, and that, owing to the inconvenience 
and obstruction it soinetiines causes to their prac- 
tice, the proposal to hold the nfee on other 
and quieter waters has beeu .more than once 
discussed. I 


A HOLIDAY IN COUNTY CORK. 

Lkap is not a name suggestive of things Iiidi, 
yet the place so called is as pure a specimen 
of the primitive Irish village as one might wish 
to find. There it was our happiness to spend 
a holiday in the summer of 1885. During our 
few weeks’ stay we made the acquaintan<‘o of a 
people who.se character and modes of life have 
the flavour of an age innocent of the civilities 
of the nineteenth century. The village of Leap 
is in County Cork, at the extreme south- 
west corner of Ireland, about eighteen miles 
to the east of Cape Clear, and about forty to 
the west of the city of Cork. It stands at the 
head of Glundore Ray, one of the numberless 
inlets that are so striking a feature of this 
part of the Irish coast. 

Glandore Ray is itself worth a lengthened 
pilgrimage. In Scotland or England it would 
have been famous and would long since have 
been a fusliionable seaside resort. Tlie trans- 
atlantic steamers cross its mouth at no great 
distance ; and it is an impressive spectacle 
to see them flash across in the daiknes'^, with 
all their jiortlioles lit, and at what appears 
to he something like railway speed. The vil- 
lage of Leap is cut in two by a streamlet, 
over wliich a bridge has now been thrown. 
Across tliis stream, we are told, a deer, hard 
pressed by th(i hunters, once took a desperate 
b-ap ; hence the name of the village. In lormer 
times, thi.s same stream was the limit of English 
law in Ireland. ‘ Rcyond the Leap,’ it used to be 
said, ‘ beyond the law.’ And indeed, the country 
beyond the l^eap is a perfect paradise for outlaws. 
The very sight of it is sufficient to deter the 
fuither progress of the most hot-headed officer 
of justice. This comer of County Cork, there- 
fore, was the haunt of piratas, smugglers, and 
various outlawed persons. There is no part of 


the British isles richer in tales of blood and 
adventure. The district retained its lawless 
character down to comparatively recent times ; 
but in modern days, the private manufacture of 
a little poteen is the extent of its misdemeanour.®!. 

The country surrounding Leap consists of a 
hopeless confusion of hills, none of which, how- 
ever, have either tlie shape or the size to give 
them any dignity. These hills arc in their turn 
covered with excrescences in the shape of huge 
knolls of all poi^sible contours an I sizes. As 
the natural vegetation is of a rankness quite 
unknown on the other side of the Channel, it 
will be imagined that the general aspect of the 
country is Mngularly harsh and wild. Yet this 
unpromising region is made to yield surprising 
crops of potatoc.s, and even of grain. From base 
to summit, every hill that the spade can scratch 
IS cultivated. In many cases, indeed, it is but 
picking the bones of nature. It is patUefn to 
I watch the desperate struggles of some poor soul 
to ‘bring in’ a piece ot now ground. To see 
Inm with his spade and pickaxe, a stranger 
might fancy he was rather abt)ut to open a 
quarry than lay out a field, wlicre lu* jiro- 
pose.s to rear cr<q)s uf tui-nips or potatoes. 'J’he 
crofts are .iLo ot miserable dinieusions. Three 
or lour acres must in the majonty of cases 
suffice to maiutain an entire family. Where, 
how’ever, lliere is any depth of soil, we were 
told on the best authority, it lias a productive- 
ness unsurpassed by the be-.t laial across the 
(Channel. Rut the wliole district is va.stly ovei- 
populab'd ; and it is extremedy difficult to see 
liow any po.ssible legislation could make the 
laud yield a comfortable snb.sislenee to the prt‘- 
sent numbers of its people. Some years since, 
an active emigration \feiit on from the neigh- 
bourhood ; but it has now alimtst ceased. As 
illustrative of the tenacity with nhich the Irish- 
man clings to his wi etched allotment, a laud- 
stewaid told us an expeiieiice of his employer. 
Thi.s gentleman was desirous of acquiring a 
small cioft adjoining hie own estate. The rental 
may have been equal to about thirty sliillings ; 
and fifty pounds nere oilered as a liberal pilce 
for the land. The on ner thereupon declared that 
to no Ollier person would he part with his ground 
but to this particular gentleman, and that to . 
huti he would give it for five liundred pounds ' | 
Tlie croft is still in the possession of its heredi- 
tary owner. 

It doc.s not seem that th« formidable dis- 
tance of Anieuea keeps them at home, since, 
ludging by their way of talking, one is led 
to believe that tlu^y think of New York as 
nearer than L<»ndon or LiverpooL They also 
more readily think of strangers as Americans 
than Rrituns. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that the most earnest eoun.sel given 
to young Inslimcn who do emigrate from this 
part of the country is to ^ive O’Donovan Rossa 
and his associates as wide a berth us possible. 
That redoubtable personage was bora in Rosscar- 
berry, a village some five miles to the south- 
east of Leap. It was in Skibbcrceiv a place also 
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in the immediate neighbourhood, that he attracted 
the attention of Head-centre Stephens by his out- 
spoken and bitter hostility to all things English. 
Wo met several persons wlio knew Rosaa well 
in his young manhood, and it is but just to 
say that they all spoke of him as an upright 
and generous fellow. Hifi subsequent career, 
liowevcr, is spoken of in the neighbourhood in 
language anytlnng but comnlimentary. 

At first sight, one would be inclined to say 
that the district should at least be well stocked 
with game ; but the truth is that game of all 
kinds is exceedingly scarce. During our slay, 
we did not see a single ‘head.’ The extinction 
« of hares, indeed, cah be traced to a very recent 
date and a very eHicient cause. When the Land 
League agitation was at its height a few years 
ago, bands of the people, often three or four 
hundred strong, mustered every Su|iday after 
second mass, and scouring the country with dog 
and gun, made indiscriminate butchery of every- 
thing in the shape of game that c.ame 111 their 
way. Damek coper and policeman, as may be 
imagined, kept well out of sight while they 
(lid their work. Next luuiiiing, the booty was 
on its way to the suspects in Jvilmainham jail, 
who, during the wliolo term of their detention, 
were regularly catered fir. 

Tlio cabins of these (^u’k ciofters present 
externally a more respectable appearance than 
the calmis of the same class in many paiis of 
tlie lliglilands and island.s of Scotland. These 
Irish cabins are mostly built ot btone, which 
in this part of the country is easily obtainable, 
'riieir mteiior, lioivever, ■would scarcely satisfy an 
(“xacting sanitary otiiocj’. It consists ol two apart- 
ments, the upper and the lower. 'J’he lijipcr is 
the bleeping apartment of the tamily, and the 
loiver is the common room ul the liousidioUl and 
all the live-stock. There is usually, indeed, a 
shed adjoining the hou.se for tlie tpccial accom- 
modation of the latter ; but there is a constant 
intercourse between the tw’o domiciles, and don- 
keys, piga, geese, cocks and hens, sheo]>, and goats 
enjoy quite undefined household jiriMleges, l*a.s.s- 
ing a cabin one day shortly alt-T our arrival 
in the place, w'c heard an appalling sound, and 
imniediutely ufteiwards a voice exclaiming : ‘ Be 
quoite, sir ! ’ Tt was a donkey sharing the hearth- 
stone wdth his master. The donkey, in trutli, 
though his master’s dearest po.sses&ioii, would also 
seem to be his peculiar torment. 

The sanitary ofiiccr has found lii-j w'ay even to 
» this corner oi the empire, and ob|eets to the 
domestic privileges of donkeys. Like most de- 
spised races, liow’ever, donkeys have iiicradicalde 
opinions, and one of these appears to be their pre- 
scriptive right U) ♦heir inaster’b domicile. As the 
Irisninan, how’ever, would seem to incline rather 
to the opinion of his donkey than to that of the 
sanitary ollicer, it will be seen that misunderstand- 
ings are apt to arise. The donkey is a still further 
source of misidiief in that he utterly refuses to 
make any distinction betw'een his owner’s ground 
and other people’s. He breaks in utter unconcern 
through neighbouring^fences, and browses at large 
at his own caprice. Altogether, the donkey, as 
he is found in Ireland, cannot fail to excite 1 
the admiration of tlie btranger. On the other 
side of the Channel ho is abroad, and has the 
exile’s numbness of feeling. But in Ireland he 
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is at home ; he has the inspiriting sense of a 
numerous brotherhood, and one may easily see 
tliat he has a vivid consciousness of Lis social 
importance. 

The diet of the Irishman in this part of the 
c(juutry is, of course, potatoes and milk. As he 
himself puts it, he has potatoes twenty-one times 
a week. In tlic event of a bliglit, such as the 
historic one, the result in certain parts of Ireland 
could scarcely be less disastrous than at any 
former period. If one may judge by the physique 
of its consumers, the diet requires no recom- 
mendation of the medical faculty, for a more 
stahvart race it would be ditlicult to find. In 
this corner of the country so long ‘preserved,’ 
W'e should expect to find the natural Irishman, 
and we certainly found him. The native Irish 
is almost universally spoken ; hut at the same 
time, the inajority of the younger generation 
speak English wutli a brogue of the most exquisite 
flavour Here, also, we have tlie Irishman in 
the tyjiical attire to which caricaturists have 
acemstomed us. jl'o the visitor from the otlier 
island, it is a ludicrous picture to see him in 
tall h.it, blue tailed coat, and knee-breeches, at 
work ill his wretched jilot, Jil^ a philosopher 
out for a little recreation. It is not so much 
the style of his garments, how’ever, that makes 
their picturea(|uenesH ; it is their positively mira- 
culous raggedness. We feel that this raggod- 
ness has quite passed the stage of disrcputabihty, 
and has actually become ornamentation. But it 
IS above all the hat that fi.\e.s the attention. 
We have oltcn closely inspected it ; and our 
wonder never ceased how, in the course of a 
single life, any hat, however weather-beaten and 
liow’cver bnitallj used, could attain that pre- 
Adamite look. 

I It 18 the great charm of travel in Ireland 
that one can become acquainted with its people 
in so short a time and on such easy terms. The 
Irishman is the most approachable of human 
beings, and as the very Jribliinan the stranger 
wishu.s to know’ is in mo'^t ca.-es his own lord 
and master, intercourse is thus made doubly easy. 
If in the course of a solitary w-alk you should 
de.sirc the solace of a little conversation, you 
have but to take your scat on one of the turf 
w'alls that form the fences in the.se parts of the 
country. If you are a smoker and produce your 
pipe, you will present an additional inducement. 
Before you arc well seated, you will he saluted 
with: ‘A fine day, sir, God he praised!’ and a 
careless figure will be seen approaching w’ith 
spado or pickaxe over his shoulder. Sharing 
your tobacco with him, it will remain W’ith 
your.sclf to conclude the interview. Before ti'ii 
minutes have passed, you w'lll have had the 
outlines of his family history, and his view’s on 
things in general, not even excepting liis priest. 
At the end of as many lioiirs’ conversation as 
you please, ho will speed you on your way 
with a fervent ‘God preserve you long!’ and 
part with you a.s if you had been his lifelong 
friend. 

The peasant women of Cork and Kerry bear 
a name for good look.s ; but their stylo of dress 
certainly does not display their charms to advan- 
tage. The married women of the w’est of Ireland 
wear a long, coarse, black cloak, descending to 
their feet, and furnished with a commo(iiou& 
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hood which partially envelops tlieir features. 
A more uiif^raceful garment than thi.s cloak it 
would bo clillicult to imagine ; and in bright 
summer weather it strikes one as the most 
pcrvei'sely unreasonable of all human adornings. 
The unmarried women, thougli disallowed the 
u.se of the cloak, yet contri\e to disfigure them- 
selves with equal success by means of a shawl, 
in which they invariably envelop their head'< 
as well as their shoulders. But in native swTct- 
ness and gracefulness of speech, the Irish eouiitiy- 
woinan leaves her English and Scottish sister 
far beliind. It is woith the trouble of a hun- 
dred greetings to hear her ‘ It is a fine day, 
thank Uod ! ’ By the waiy, these greetings sound 
very oddly at first in Smltish ears. ‘It is a tine 
daj^ sir, thanli God or, ‘It is a fine day, your 
honour, the Lord be praised ' ' are the oidmary 
saliitation.s of the Tiish I’omitry-pcojile in thi'. 
di.strict. Their pious eJaclllatlon'^ occasionally go 
beyond tliLs. Speaking with us of the Jiaiig( abl'* 
weather, an old Trislnnan ‘ uddciily exclaimed . 
‘May the ble.s.'scd Son ot the Ilolv \’irgin h.av(‘ 
mercy on our sowls ' but we’re ne\er rontinte<l. 
When it i.s wit, no wish it drv ; and when it 
is dry, >ve wish it On enteiing their cabins, 

it is cons'idered good ‘form’ to say. ‘God jirc- 
serve all in this house;’ and the reviion^e i-, : 
‘Thank ye kindly, .sir (or lady); may God pre- 
perve ye long ' ’ 

Life with the Irish crorter is reduced to its 
very simplest elements. Jii summer he d.iwilbs 
through a few months’ work; un<l in w’lnter 
he chews the cud of his .siimim-i*^ exd'tion.^ 
Sunday.** and saints’ day,s alone vary the mono- 
tony of las year. lie is a iiio^t devout and 
regular attender of all religious ordin.nit es ; and 
no state of the weather will kee]» lain iioiu 
eight o’clock mass of a Sunday moriiiiig. When 
second mass is o^e^, he gives luiu.sclf up to 
secular enjoyment witli a freedom unknown 
acro6.s the Channel. Sunday ultcriiofm, indeed, 
is the period when hi.s spirits arc at their bc^t, 
and accortling as las humour is for <liiuking, or 
sport, or aigumeni, allnivs them their fulle>'t 
scope. In tlio part ol Ireland of whidi we are 
speaking, drunktmne.--? is certainly rarer than 
in most parks of Eiighuid anti Stotl.uid. This 
may be partly due to greater model .iti on, but 
it may also be attributed tti the dunk ino.st 
largely patronised. I’liis lieveragc is known as 
‘Clonakilty porter,’ a tlraik lumoiis throughout 
all this part of the ctiuntry. It it* the very 
cheapest of all spirituous iKiuor.*!, and probably 
the most innocuous. It would oveitax ordinaiy 
powers of credence to .specify the quantity dis- 
posed of at one bout by an ordnary man or 
woman — for the women have a pronounced liking 
for this particular beverage. The potato diet, 
though one would not think it, is .said to account 
for this abnormal drinking capacity ; and tome 
explanation is certainly needed. 

The pari.-'h prie.st is, of course, the centr.d 
figure of every neighbourhood. As far as an 
ouitider may .judge, the relations of priest and 
paiidiioner would apjiear to he of the most 
cordial nature. The kiiully feeling i.s doubtless 
loistercd by the fact that the pric-sts as a class 
come o? the !*i-iall farmers of the country. I’lieir 
owm early training, iherclorc, expressly fits them 
for aealiiig with their people. It cannot be 
^ 


gainsaid that the iiriests as a body look exceed- 
ingly good fpllows, and invariably have that 
prosperous appearance that lietokens happy rela- 
tions with ourselves and others. During oiir 
stay in Leap, wh* wntnessed a very pleasing proof 
of this mutual good understanding between the 
priest and hi.s people. The prie*.! of the village 
was returning Irom a holiday in England, and 
hi.** pai ibhioner.s look the I'jiportuuily of showing 
their esteem and affection lor him. The houses 
of the -village wmre all decked with llowers, and 
llagH .suspended acro&s the htrecks bearing various 
inscriptions in Eiiglisli and ln*>h, such as, 
‘Welcome home, our woithy priest,’ (Svc. As 
the reverend gentleman approached, he was met 
by a huge body of lu.s xieoplc on foot, on 
donki-y-, on lior.se-!, and in e.irs. Ills hor.^e wa.s 
taken out of the Ir.uvs, .and bih vcbicle drawm 
into till- village !»y a nuinlier uf young men 
amid immense enlluisia.siu ol the entire ; .-jaila- 
tioii. At night, the Milage w'a« brilliant Iv illu- 
minaleil, u candle being .-.et iii every poe*, and 
papci lantun-. suspended at vaiious eoniers of 
the .street. Later, a burning tar-barrcl was borne 
ihiough the stivel, the priest hiinwll luading 
the pi O' c -.--ion ; and tin' ]>roc'cedings elo ed by 
lus addics'-ing In- assembled (lo< ]. lioiu liis own 
dooistep. Judged by the ije(|Uent .ilid obh(,l*>- 
]n rolls a]>])lau.se ol hi- luaios, las adducs.- would 
seem to liav’c met Lheir lei'Vt'ut ajq'itaal. Jt is 
only in polite al d' moii-uat ion - that Seotsnn n 
exhibit simil.ir nnainmity ; .ind tie* entile jno- 
ceedings seemed in our iScottish ejes a pleasant 
novelty in thing, uligiom. 

Eew ot the j) op](‘ ni the didiKt IniM been 
beyond their n.ilive paii-li, uud tie' prie'l is for 
the maioray ol llicm lie* je-ervoir ol all secular 
as Will ius spu dual knowledge. lie conveys 
instrietion to them on .11 ' t , and on 

Sunday.s olteii clo.-es has .-i . : > with hints 

<d piacticul bearing on their teinpor.d (oiecins. 
During C'lie of the w*i‘i I: of our stay in tlie 
iieighbonrhciod, a mad dog got at huge, and 
V ' ! ■ !■ M- lui-itdijcl on m<in and beast. 

111 . • ! '.. nuentT ol tins dog would 

lurni b m.dciial for a lii-.lory ot .some length. 
Oil Sunday, after the ei'ldmition of mass, the 
ju'iest made leleiviee to the wonderful doing.s 
of this dog. He began by saying that il any 
one hud a dog that should go mad, his best 
])lan wmt at oie-c In shoot it ; ami lie jirocoetiCTi 
to explain nnnutel}' the vaiioits metliod.s of 
treating a billeti i)ei,-on. Tlii.s ivlereiiee to the 
tAeut of the w'cek was evidently taki'ii quite 
as a matter of course ; and one could easily 
gather (lad the importance ol local events la 
measured by the style of the prie'-t’.-- rclerencc 
I to tliem oil Sundays, o 

Tlie old I rish 'style (if conducting fuuer.ils ia 
still in \ogne in thus district, though among the 
more ret] (Cl table classes it is falling into di^iese. 
Dining our stay, we saw one of thc.se old- 
fashioned lunerals. Heading the procession was 
a dogcuit W'ltli the driver and the priest— the 

{ iriest, of course, intricately enwrapt in white 
iiieii, of whi(;h, by the Avav, he usually receives 
a fresh suit from the relatives of tlie dccijased. 
Tlien followed a common cart strewn with straw, 
containing the coffin and the chief mourner, who 
on this occasion was a woman. 8ho was clad in 
the ordinary dress of her class; aud with hood 
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drawn closely over lier face and cliin resting on ! autumn and early winter ; but the greater part is 
her knees, hlie herwd in the most dismal manner, j stored in sheds. Being thus htored and kept dry, 
Immediately beliind the cart came a crowd of i and exposed as much as possible to the summer 
women similarlv attired, and all kemirnj^ though sun and winds, it forms, when put into the closes, 
in rather a mechanical and hall-hearted lubhion. j a dry comfortable bed for tbe cattle, and acts 
Then followid a stiaggling concourse of men, all | as a sponge, absorbing tlie liquid manure, and 
on foot, in their workaday garb, and with fiicfs j thus storing away the ammonia. Further, as 
unwashed. These made no demonstration what- j in some jilaces the hog is too soft lor carts to 
soever. The rear was brought u]) by a number of j go into, the writer, eai h suinincr and autumn, 
young men, sons, perhaps, ol well-to-do larmcrs, j has some tw'o hundred Lous barrowotl out on 
also m their ordinary dress. Tliev loungisl on iii I to hard grouml, pihal into as high a heap as 
the easiest fashion, with hands in pocket'^, thiur | ]iosbihle, and allow'ed to remain until the follow- 
w'aisLcoats o])en — the day wvis hot-.ind certain of j mg summer, when it is found to be dry, and 
them actually smoking, 'i'he (Vltie races have easdy carted, 'riic cost 'ol siieli wheeling-out 
the reputation lor natural deluacy of leeliiig is about fivepc ncc per tun. 

In such exhibitions as tin' above, this doheat y In autumn, after the manure wdiich has lam 
ceitainly does not si 10 w’ itself. jin the closes all the summer has been carted 

_ ^ _ _ - _ - I out, the lloor ot the closes is covered with .some 

DP \ \ Af A V I lilteen inches of mo.ss, spiiiikled o\er 

1 r..A i Ah A MA-MLlti%, w'ltJi .‘'traw or bracken. The cattle, when hrst 

The advice has been given to those who widi put in, aiq»oar to dread putting foot on the peat; 
to make something out' of their peat-mo^sc., that ‘‘"t »' lime become quite accustomed to 


tlnir best course is lu^t let tlum alone, a-' , . 

,, ( ( 1 .1 n , - , dres-sing ot w/iiie li\e int lies ol ]>cat, coveiing 

the lo"-. will b(' , but till' JjOid Mdboiinu \\h>- , witli so much in^^s and so little 

can’t-you-let iL-aloni ’ wav ot treating eveiy Hib- . the lattle would /car; tut this is not so, 

jeet may be occa''Hniall;\ ovt'idone. 'J’hc writer' mile.ss on the finst day or two. (^u the con- 


Tii about ten days, the closes get another 


11 ' Jjord JvJeiuoiiriu* " J'.V- ■ that witli so much m^^s and so little 

.ay ot treating eveiy the lattle would /far; 1 )ut this is not so, 

ily ovt'idone. 'J’hc writer ' nnle.s.s on the finst day or two. (')u the con- 
leii utilising the pi at on ti,iryq the manure-beil is firm and clastic under 


Ills larni, .md ining gnatly sati'lied with the lo(.t. The above dressings ate continued all 
icsult, now Aeiitures to give a short skclih of thiough the winter and spring, the couseqiicnee 
h s operations being that the aminoiiia and other chemicals, 

']lbu,vub,:.innI 14 .Mn,, whoi,., hvrcO.UMl'jl'bja o£ c.ujwakd (ktoniKutaUj to 

, , , , 11.1 f the liealth of the cattle, are stored tiway and 

ch..'0' hu a l>.vc.Un,g-^l..,-k of The air m the doso. i' ,.w«t and 

about liflv cattle, of ddli rent age*', and having wlmlcMMue. Tig-i do not eiiukle in tlieir legs 
only, on ail aveiage, about loity acre-n lu white- i,y Ixn-mg in ovir-heated manure — a very com- 
ciop; and as stiaw in the U'dgliboui liood ditli- mon eomplamt in coveied clo.ses — the lect of the 
» alt to buy, lie vva, uttasionally pinched both , cattle are kept cool, a necessary condition, it one 
tor fodder and beildmg Kor u .isoii'. w hicli need j looks lor perfect health, and which can only be 
nut here bo id.ifed, be does not wish 1 • dnmnish , imperlectly got in a .stivnv-bedded covi'red close 
the Iiiiiiilur ol the latll" si.^vvinUrcd. Tin.-, being by irequent removals of the manuic. The water- 
the .state ol iiiatti r's. an i h'-ing exercised how , siq'ply to the ( loses— should the pipe he below 
t(. nuke his fodder and lieddiiig'luvst through the the manure— is kept perfectly cool, instead of 
winter, it oi’currul to the writer that he "might being tepid, us the wiitei has seen it. 
gieatly economise his heildiug, ami so the luoio * VN’hcn the writer beg.m to use, peat, he rather 
(\eily get over the winter, were he to i|si‘ a quail- \ thought that thei’e would not be a perfect amal- 
tity ol jtcat in the closes ami byres, lltj luppens gamatiou- that, when the closes came to be 
to be lavourably sitnati-d, luVmg an abuiulant emplietl, he should hnd several distinct layers 
supply ot peat of a hut' grain within a shtiit of peat, possibly dillicult ol renmvail. As a 
d’ '-uce ol the steading. Tlie tost of cutting matter of fact, the peat placed in the lloor 
and bringing a fair cartload — about fifteen liun- . of the close alone retains it. identity; if cor- 
dredvveight— to the steading he calculates at tainly comes out jieat the same as wlien it W'as 
about .sixpeiiee. Thus, by putting on three carts, put in, but apparently p/iw a la^.*" ]>.' 'c'Mit.ag" of 
Vhree men, and a boy — two ot IJicm* cutting ami , ammonia, of winch it smells 'ti.-n iy. A-, to 
filling, and two going wnth the cart-.— h<? can the other peat put on in layers, it almost totally 


ciop; and as stiaw in the iicigliboui liood i". dilli- 
t alt to buy, lie vva, ot < aMonally pinched both 


deliver at the peat-.shed aliout ioity-live carts i disappears ; hut the whole manure is Mack and 
per day, or about thirty-fivo tons. As the bog ] compact. Last autumn, jieat taken from the 
grows good gi.i-s, flic turf is lifted, and is rclaul | floor ol the closes was plit on a niece of stiff, 
on the lovvei level, lu this way the carts can j poor clay grouml, pait of a lea-field which was 

ill dry weather be backed up to the lace of the ' being ploughed for a crop ot oats. The re.sult 

peat. " j is very satisfactoiy, tlie corn on such part being 

The poat-harvo.st is conirncnced after the turnips 1 very healthy and strong, 
are in, as not only tlie horses hav'e then little | The result of such peat operations is, that a 
wmrk to <lo, but especially as at that time of the ' good supply of bedding is provided, the cuttle 

year the bog and its approaches arc dry. He j are kojit m a more hcaltliy state, and there 

has then fully tw'o huwdietl and fifty loads taken 1 is a large extra quantity of excellent manure 
from the bog. A poition is heaped up at the obtiined at a cost ol under one shilling per ton. 
back of a wall near the steading, for use in The turnip crops grown with such manure and 

- u little pliosphate have been perfectly satisfac- 

♦Cow-houses. tory. T^e writer’s byres arc under the same 
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roof as the closes, and drain into them. Peat 
is freely nsed in them, especially behind tlic 
cows- the result being that much of the liqiinl 
manure is eucked into the peat, and thus not 
only the atmospliere of tlie h3'res is sweetened, 
but the drainage is more easily managed. 

I Any farmer having a peat-bog on hi.s farm, 
can with very little trouble prove the truth ol 
what is here stated. 

ABSENCE OE MINI). 

In his Voyage autour dr ma Chnmhry De Maistre 
discusses the very curious phenomenon of tlio 
independence of the mind and the budj\ Jle 
tells us how, in a fit oi absent inindednes'*, li * 
often drew on his stockings wrong side out, and 
had to be reminded bv his invaluable servant 
Joannetti of liih mistake. Many readers will 
call to mind oxjierieiices at their own of a simil.ir 
nature. It seems quite coiuinoii to put one’s 
watch-key to one’s ear to aveUaiii if it i^ 
going; and many j)coplo are in the habit of 
wirnling tln-ir watches ami three minutes atti'r, 
pausing to wimder w lather they lane done so 
or not. 

Who has not heard of the philosopher nho 
boiled his ivatch while he calmly held the egg 
in his hand to note tlie turn' ' Or of the eqit.illy 
erudite man of science, who, ha\ing peeled the, 
apple, thrciv the apple it'-elf over u cldl, and then 
discovcied that the iirul aluiie remained ! 

Another individual liud the liubit — not such 
a very uncommon one— of foigidting Ins own 
name at awkward irioinents. One day In* jav- 
sented hinmelf at the po.st-othcc for letters when, 
much to Ills disgust, he could not think of hm 
name. ITo turned sadly homewMrd.«, racking his 
braiqs in the vain endeavour to di.scover wlio 
he was. Suddenly a fiieml aeco-.ted him ‘flow' 
are you, Mr Brown 'r—‘ Brown, Brown, I ha\e 
it!’ cried the absent-minded one; ami leaving 
his astonished friend, he ru.shed hack to the 
post'ollice to get his letters. 

Sometimes' absence of mind produce.s lery 
ludicrous clfects. Harry Lorreijm r’.s appearam<* 
on parade in the character of Othello is w'ell 
know’n. A somewhat siiuilur occurrence in real 
life happened not long ago. A student on 
leaving his rooms one aitirnonn to take a stroll 
in the fashionable street in a university town, 
binldenly remembered that his fire needed coal.s, 
and returned to replenish it. On issuing from 
his lodging the second time, he w.is Buipii'iseil 
to see people looking at liim with an amused 
smile. Presently, some ragamuHiiis at a streel 
corner began to make audible reiiiark.<». On 
looking dowui, he discovered, to his lion or, that 
he W’^as seicnely cari’^ ing tlie fiie-tongs m place 
of his iimbreHa ! 

One day an English savant WTote two letters, 
one to a business house in London, the other 
to a friend in Palis. In stamping them at the 

f iost-oflicc, lie placed the penny stamp on the 
ettcr for Paris, and the other on the business 
letter. Bemarking to the post-office clerk that 
he would cfirrcct the error, he changed the 
ad4re8ses ! It w'ns not till alter he had posted 
the leth'rs that he understood why the clerk 
had not been more impressed wdth his brilliant i 
idea. 


THE liETURN. 

Am. (lay the land in golden sunlight lay, 

Ab day a happy peojile to and fro 
Moved through the quiet summer w'ays ; all day 
I wandered with bowed head and footstep slow, 
A stranger in the well-ictneinhcu'd place, 

Where Time lia.<i left not out* familiar face 
1 knew long j'Cais ago. 


by marsh-lands golden with bog .asphodel, 

I saw the fitful jdover wliccl and scioain ; 

The Soft winds swayed the foxglove’s jmrple bell , 
The ifi.s trembled by the wdiispeting stream , 
O.azing on thc.se blue hills which know not cban::c. 
All the dead years aecmeil fallen dim and stiangi , 
rnreal .is a dream. 


Unchanged as in my dicani' lay tlic fai. I ind. 

The laiightci-Io.iiig lips, the caver feet, 

The li.iiuls that stiuck waiin welcome to my haiul, 
The heaits that at my coming highci beat, 

JLivo long been cold in death ; no glad suipiise 
)V!ikeiis foi me in .any living eyes, 

Th.it oiiec imule life so sweet. 


Slowly the day dicw down tin golden west , 

The pmplc shailows lengtheneil on the jd.iiii, 

Yet 1 unresting tlwougli a woild at icsl, 

\Ycnt silent with my memory and my p.iiii ; 
Tlicii, for a little .«p.ii c, ’icioss the ycais 
To me, bowed down with time .and woin witli tem-, 
My flit lids came kuk a^siin 


I'y many a .spot whne summer could not last, 

In other days, foi .all our joy too long, 

They came aliotiL mi* from the sliadowy jiast, 

As kist 1 saw them, young .and gay and strong 
And she, my hcait, tame fair as in the days 
When .at hci coming all the radiant ways 
Till died into hajipy song. 


Ah me • once here, on such a .summer night, *■ 
In hdont bliss together, she and I 
.Stood watching the pale lingciing fringe of light 
do slowly cieeping round the northern sky. 

All, love, if all the w'cary years could give 
liut one .sweet hour of that sweet nigbt to live 
With thee — and then to die I 


The old sweet fiiigrancc fills the summer air, 

The s.ame light lingers on the northern sea,' 

Still, as of old, the silent land lies fair 
beneath the silent stars, the melody 
Of moving waters still is on the shore, 

And I am here again — but nevermore 
■Will she come back to me. 

1). J. Robbrtson. 
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WIIAT IS BI-METALLISM? 

OvE ol tlic gK’.at tioiil'les of tlu* conmicrrial 
and fmannal A\orld is tin* j^rovMii" Sfuicity and 
dcarne''^ of i^old, ronoiuvontly with a grownn^ 
alniiiflan •(' luid (-hoapnrss of silver. Tliat j'old 
hs not imnly m form oI nuniey, Init i> aLo a vahi- 
ahlc and iihelid eoniinodily in it'< If, s'oes w lilioiit 
sayiiij^'. 'What is tinie oi f;ol.I ih trno also of 
silvor, ThcM- two mt■t.d'^ are called ‘ preei(.^jiis ’ 
bc(‘ans(', of all other nu-uN, the de-jiiv to possess 
them m a erude form is universal. L»*t us jmt 
it in another way. All nations do not desire w» 
possess ]>io-iron, or in^ot eo}^per, or hhak-tin, 
because all nations eaiinot ntili e tlnsse iindals 
ill MU'h fonn, howcAer ivmly they may be to 
puri‘h.i.se artndi'S maile from them But all 
mition.s above the lowest rank of savagery do 
desire to possess gold and silver in the state 
of bullion, becausi' th y*' can all utilise these 
metals in some mode ot ornament or in j)urpn.s,es 
of exchange. But for obvnnis reasons the desire 
for bilver is not ho large and .so general a.s the 
desire for gold. 

From an early period in the liistory of civilisa- 
tion, gold and silver liavo been used as money, and 
the reason they arc valuable as money is because 
“iiicy have a high lutnnsie value. Now, value is 
a quality which has been variously defined, hut 
■which for our purposes can best be explained as 
‘of tw'o kinds. That is to say, there is exchange 
value and iivtiinfeic value. It is a common thing 
to say that an article is worth just what it will 
bring, or .sell In a certain sensp, this is 

true ; but the ‘ w'orth,’ or value, in such cases 
is market or exchange value only. Take, for 
instance, the value in the book market of some 
scarce book or pamphlet for wliieli an extravagant 
price will be paid by a bibliomaniac, Avholly 
rt‘gardless of its literary ments. Books which 
are intellectually worth f-ss wdll often attain a 
very high ‘ market vatiie ’ Per cwj/nt, a cojiy of 
the Bible may be obtained for sixjience. 

In speaking of value, therefore, one must 
always understand whether market value or 


intriu.‘'i<* worth he meant. The two do not 
I always coincitTe. A thing is very often intrinsi- 
(.'ill}' worth a grLit deal more than it will sell 
for; and, on the othi*r hand, a thing wull often 
' sell fur a great di'al more th.ui V is intrinsically 
worth. No better (‘\amples of the latter can be 
S mentioned than the extravagant prices -wliicli 
i are sonu'tiuieT. paid for pieces of old china, or 
1 the e.\ti‘aordinary sums winch were given for 
j bulbs in the days of the Dutch tulip luaniiu 

N(»w', the pi‘culiar virtue of gold is that it 
lc<tmbims the Inglieist excliauge value with the 
* highest intrinsic value It possesses qualities 
I winch no other substance has ; some of tliese 
' (juahtKs adapt iD for use as money, while it 
I liosses-ses at the same time a value independent 
I of its worth as inoni'v- namidy, its intrinsic value. 

; That Us to say, a sovereign is \ aluable not merely 
because it wull e,vcliange for twenty' shillings, or 
purchase a pound’s wortli of gooiL, but also 
I because it can itselfj liy re-inelting it or otherwise, 
be made* an article of use. The same is true only 
in a modified degree of silver money. A Bhillkig 
can l>e utilised in the same way ns bullion-sih'cr 
can ; but a shilling does not contain a sliilJiiig’s- 
worth of the metal. This is why silver coins 
in this country are called only ‘token-money.’ 
Their intrinsic value is not equal to thi'ir'face' 
or exchange value, and therefore you cannot at 
law compel a man to receive payment of a debt 
from you in silver if the amount be greater than 
forty shillings sterling. Silver beyond forty 
shillings IS not what is termed a ‘legal tender.* 
A creditor mav take sihej- Imm you if he Lkes, 
just as he may take a cheque from you if you 
have a banking account ; but yovf can no more 
compel him to receive, jiayment in silver oxer 
forty shillings than yon can compel Iiini to take 
your cheque. 

This has been the l.iw of England since 1816 ; 
and it is this law wdiK h makes England what 

* The only other legal tender are Bank of England 
notes. They are a legal tender for sums above five 
pounds. The Bank of England itself must, however, if 
desired, pay gold. 
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is called a mono-metallic country — that is, pos- 
sessing one polo standard of value. That standard, 
as we know, is gold. But India is also a mono- 
metallic country, and silver is there the sole 
standard, gold not hcin^ now minted at all, 
although gold coins, such as mohurs, circulate 
to some extent, and are hoarded as ‘ treasure.’ 
Indeed, in all the Asiatic countries it may ho 
said that silver is the circulatmg medium of 
exchange —that is to say, the actual form of 
money. Yet, in all Asiatic countries, gold is 
more highly prized than silver, and is more 
readily taken in payment of a doht, oven if of 
Western coinage ; and •this fad is .‘mother illus- 
tration of the high intrinsic value of gold m 
all parts of the world. Strictly spcaknii;, gold 
is not ‘money’ in Asia, but it is held mure 
precious than official money. 

Now, there are certain persons who conU'iid 
that it is a great mistake on the part of an}' 
nation to have a standard of value cfmfined to 
a single metal, be it gold or silyer, and who 
further contend that tlio existing umvcisal tle- 
pression of trade is principally due to England 
and one or tw'o other countries rejecting silver 
for purposes of legal money. Those persons are ] 
what it is usual t / call Bi -metallists, and they 
desire to see adopted a universal dual, or, more 
coiTcctly, alternative standard. ' 

The theory of hi-raetalli'iin is one of Fremh 
origin. In 18C5, certain Euiopean states l\>r 
lually adopted it. These states w'ore France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland ; and thoir com- 
bination is known as the ‘Latin Union’ The 
agreement they made among thomsehes w.is that 
each of them should coin both gohl and .silver 
in unrestricted miantities and of defined fine- 
ness, and tliat both gold and silver money shonld 
be ‘legal tender’ m each state for all debts. Tluit 
is to say, in the Latin Union a m.m m.ay jiay a 
debt of a thousand pounds, or any .amount, in 
silver — if he likes —instead of being confined to 
forty shill ings-worth of silver, as with ns. In 
practice, he does not do so, because it L imou- 
Tenient to carry and to count large .sums in silver 
coins. The purpose of that agreement was to 
increase the amount of coined currency without 
causing an addition to the market value of one 
metal by concentrating the demands of mints 
upon one alone. It necessitated fixing a rate, 
of value bctw'een the two metaU, and the ratio 
was taken by the liatm Union to be fifteen and 
a half parts of silver to one of gold. That is 
to bay, one ounce of gold was declared by Luv to 
be ‘worth’ fifteen and a half ounce, of s-ilver, 
and vice versd. 

It would take loo long and too much techni- 
cality to follow the operations of the Latin Union ; 
hut it is necessary to expl.xin that one branch 
of the agreement had to be departed from aifir 
the close of ifio Franco-Uerman war. The Ger- 
mans demanded payment of the whole of the two 
hundred millions of the war indemnity in gold, 
and they then adopted for themselves a gold 
standard. This is wlrat is meant by saying that 
Germany demonetised silver ; she became mono- 
metallic, like England. The eflect of this action 
on the part of Germany was to cause an extra 
demand lor gold for mint purposes, and at the 
same time to throw uxion the markets of the 
eWorld a vast quantity of silver which was no 


longer wanted for coinage. Consequently, the 
price of silver measured in gold fell so con.%ider- 
ably that the Latin Union could no longer main- 
tain the ratio of fiftecn-and-a-half to one, which 
they had established. They therefore agreed 
among themselves not to coin any more silver — 
or to coin only .such small quantities as were 
needed for tlic c onveiiicsnce of the peoxde — while, 
hoivevor, they retained the jirinciplu of silver 
money being ‘legal tender’ as well as gold. 

' Some years later, the United States govern- 
nuint resumed sjiecie paymcuits — that i.s to say, 
they called in the ‘greenbacks/ or notes for 
small amounts -which weri‘ issued during the 
W’ar, when coin was scarce, and began to pay all 
their debts in gold. In oider to do tit is, they 
had to purchase and mint a large quantity of that 
metal. Between 187;i and 188.3, it is estimated 
that no less than two hnndreil niillu'us ster- 
ling w'ortir of gold W'cre t.iken up fu- coinage 
o-ver and above the normal consuinpti-'ii in lhat 
way. Thus, the linitod Stites roqir'r>i[ one Iniii- 
divd millions; Germany, eighty -Ji>.ir millions; 
and Italy, sixteen millions. ’I'lu.'j meant an aver- 
age extra demand on the ten years ul twenty 
mill ions annually. 

AVe mu.'^t bear ihc.st‘ figures in mind in emlca- 
vouring to sec how gold lias bocome sturce, ami, 
us it 1 -. termed, ‘aiqu'i'cialt d in value.’ Be^des 
the coinage for the>e and the other states winch 
have to put a certain quantity of gold thiough tlio 
miuts every year in order to keep uji their normal 
(•uri’cmy, tlieio (he Urge demand for the m. Ul 
for omidoymeiit in the arts and nianutaetnros. 
M. de Le\aleye e-dimated a lew ye.irs ago that the 
amount of gold thus used is about teii millions 
sterling annu.ally ; hut iii a lonner aiticle we 
took filtcen millions steiling as the figure. The 
latter w’e believe to be neaier the mark, and it is 
the fait that the u.-ie oi gold for jmrpuses other 
than coinage is annually incrraNiug. 

A thing may inert .ee in market value— which, 
as we have said, i a dillcrent from intrinsic value 
— in two wayo — namely, b^ reason of enlarged 
deni.'ind, or by icason of diminished sujqdy. 
Both forces have operated in the ca.se of gohl ; 
for, Avhile the demand has incroubed m the 
manner just sliowm, the .supply has been steadily 
falling off. Jn 18.')2, alter the discoveries in 
California and Australia, the production of gold 
was to the lalue of thiity-six and a hall millmna 
bterling; hiit now, it is only about half tliat’ 
amount. The decrease in yield is shown in a 
very interesting manner by comparing Buccossive 
periods of five years. Thus : i 


18r)2-5G 
18,»'»7-01 
18G‘2 GG 
1867-71 
1871-75 


Tiit.ll I’miluction 

£].50,CKK),000 
125,200,000 
Ilf, 000, 000 
10'>,0(X),000 
77,000,000 


Annual A\OTngo 

£30,000,000 

24.600.000 
22,750,(X)0 
21,7ri3,00() 

19.200.000 


Betw'ecn 1875 and 1882 the average remained 
a little over nineteen millions annually ; but 
in 1883 the production was only about eighteen 
and a quarter millions ; and in 1884 it was 
rather under eighteen mil]/on.s stcrliug. At the 
close of last year, Mr Samuel Smith, M.P.— a 
leading bi-inetallist — said that the present pro- 
duction could not he estimated at much over 
sixteen millions annually, if our estimate is 
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correct, tliat fifteen millions annually are usefi in 
the arts ami nianufacturcM, it will he seen what 
a narrow marj^'u is now leit lor coinapje. 

This is bad enough from a hi-nietallist point 
of view ; V ' v^orse reinains. Silver has been 
all the time uicreahing in. amount of i>roduction. 
AVe have not the figures lor preci.sidy the same 
periods as for gold, but the^ following will buffice 
to show the growth in the yield of silver : 



t:90,7G0,(XX) £*l),07fi,000 

iw;.2 -73 

' ILM, 3.30,000 12,4.3.5, (KK) 

1871-80 

' 110,100,000 15,771,428 

1881 

: . 18,K(M),000 

1882 

; 1 20, .300,000 

18.82. . , . 

' 1 21,400, (MK) 

1884. 

1 , 2l,100,(KX) 


Tlie bro.ad niferenoo from these figures is tli.it 
the productiuii of silver lias about douWed within ! 
the last twenty year.s. Tlie merease is mainly, ■ 
if not onlnsdy, I'roiu the develojuuent ot the 
mines in the WMsstern States of Auu-ri<*a ; and an ' 
American anUionty estimates that the piodnc- 
tion will probaltly double itself ag.iin withm the 
next tweut> yeai’f-i 

isow, the I'urious fact ib, that while the world 
at once and gyeedily ab'sorbs the annual pro- ! 
diu’lion ot gold, it h in present rireumstauce.s : 
unalde to utilise all the sihor. This metal i.s I 
actually deiua-ing lu cniidoyment m flu* arts; 
and mdeed, U is williiii the obseiwutioii of oiery 
one that siher-])l.it(’ is no longer the Jiighly j 
e(/\etod pos.se.SiK)n which it once was iii middle-' 
cl.ee fanuluss. (hie laei-ts uow' with ‘.solid-silviT' 
ap]iliaiu’es ioiii|)a]atively seldom in general usi,, 
< lei tro-plate having taki <1 their ]>lace. Its disuse 
as uioiiev has been alrisidv iinutioued. 1 

d'he le-'Ult LS reiu/ulsable, hi IS-JS, the metallic I 
nioue>, (uii-eiit or Jioaided in tin woild, was' 
esLim.iled .it one thousand mil lion;- .slcrliiig, of 
which lour huitdrod imlliopa wx-re gohl, and six , 
hundred luillions wen .silvei. Jn 1870, the! 
TiKitallic inone^ W'aa estimated at loiirteen him- j 
dred milliuiis, of whieli -leYcii hundred and liftv j 
millions w'cre gold, and six hundred and fifty 
millions w'ere silver. At ]ircsenf, tlie nudallic 
money ot the w'urhl is <-tini.itcd at about fifteen 
hundred and seventy nullinus steiluig, of which 
about eight liundied millions are gold, and 
scvi;n hundred and twenty millions are silver. 
It is to be reiuemlMTed also that a very 1 
small proportion of the gold which is with- 
drawn for mannfaetures and ornaments ever 
»'inds its W'ay baek into tlu’ cii dilating arena, 
because the l.hour expended on the finished 
ornament gives it a higher value than can lie 
obtain'-d out ol 1b un'lli’ ,* p 1. lu this con- 
nection anothei in* : p ■■ul may he noticed, 
which is, that it has been ascertained that out 
of every three thousand soveroign-s coined, one j 
sovereign represents the annual loss by friction ; 
and in half-sovereigns the annual loss in the same 
way is one in eighteen hundred. It may not ho 
generally known that our gold coin.s circulate 
very much in some parts of the East and in 
South America, and a.re only returned to this 
country when they have lost in weight by fric- 
tion. This loss reduces the intrinsic value; hut 
when sent to Loudon, they are exchangeable at 
face value, if not excessively abraded. 

The effept of this change in ilic actual pro- 


duction and employment of gold and silver is 
to inatei Killy alter their relative values. The 
value of silver measured in gold has fallen so 
enormously, tliat instead of the ratio being, 
ns was fixed by the Latin Union, fifteen and a 
half parts of silver lo one of gold, the actual 
ratio m the maikets of the w’orld is now only 
about twenty paits of silver to one of gold. 
It is estimated that a sovereign will now pur- 
chase as much us thirty shillings would do 
fifteen years ago; .and this is what is meant by 
saying that the njjproiiatinn of gold is the cause 
of the depreciation ot m'iee.s of commodities. 
But all this time silver has remained the legal 
standard ol value ot India, and a rupee is still 
wmrth tw’u slullnigs in that country. That 
i.M to say, a i‘U]>ee has still the purchasable 
power of tw'o sliilliiigs in India ; but in Eng- 
land it 1 .S worth only about one slillling and seven-* 
pence. Tht-reloiv, upon every p>ound wdiich the 
Indian remits to tins (ouutiy he must lose twxiity 
per cent., or about four sliilliugs, for exchange. 
This is a very serroiis loss not only on inerchanto 
— many of whom, liowxvcr, can Lo some extent 
counteract it by sending llOllll'^goods instead of 
money, goods W'hich they buy for silver in 
(Calcutta and sell for gold in London — but also 
on the g-ve”:':i*nb Avhieh ha.s to send home 
something b’o l.imi millions sterling, gold 
value,, every year, lo iu(*et the interest on the 
public dcbL, ami tlie like. 

The position, then, is this — that the supply of 
gold moiiev 1*' now too .small for the woild's needs, 
and that all commerce and intornutional inter- 
course Ks being hampered by the restriction of the 
medium of exchange. At present, the sole practical 
medium is gold ; and gold-money, as Mr Goschen 
luKS remarked, lias three limctions to perform : 
it has to supply the pocket ami till-money of 
tlie people ; it has to remain in the vaults of 
baukers as secant}' fur tlie notes issued against 
it ; and it has to serve in settling the balances 
between nations. bbu* larger the amount of 
trade which is being done, the larger must these 
balaucc.s necessarily be— although not in direct 
proportion — and the more gold must he required 
to udju.st Ihoiu. By analogy of reasoning, the 
less gold there is in the form of circulating 
money, the more iim&t the trade be restrictod. 
If the restriction does not oiierate on volume, 
it must operate on prices, and thi.s in effect is ] 
wli.it has happened. i 

Tlie subject of concern, then, in the circles 
of finance throughout the w'orld is lunv to 
rehabilitate .silver, as it is termed — that is, liow 
to replace it iu the ])o.sition which it is claimed 
the metal sliould occujiy as money. If the 
supply of gohl is too siilall for the w'orld, then 
the only alternative is to utilue silver more 
largely, and to give it an official value in 
relation to gold That value cannot now be 
placed in the ratio of fiftecn-and-a-lialf to one ; 
but it is thouglit that common agreement among 
the nation.s might on.ible the ratio to be fixed at 
sometliing like sev enteen to one. 

Tlie object of the bi-inctallists is to bring 
about an arrangement bctw'cen all the nations 
of Europe and the United States of the same 
principle and effect os that adopted by the 
Latm Union, which we have described. That 
is to say, they seek to have the free concurrent 
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are very mxidi divided among expert'!, wlnlo the 
general public, gives almost no attention to the 
<}Ucstioii whatever. It is in the hope of stimu- 
lating the interest of our readers in a great, 
almost a vital matter, that we place this article 
before them. 


IN ALL SHADES, 

CHAl’TKIl XX, 

flit in the District (.\)iiit 


coinage of both gold and silver in a fiAed ratio 
of value, and to have both metals everywhere 
decreed unlimited legal tender. The effect of 
this would bo, they claim, to provide a supply 
of metallic coinage amply sufficient for the 
world’.s prchcnt and increasing requirements, 

Mhile it would prevent those violent fluctua- 
tions in exchange which do so much to distiiib 
our trade with the silver-using countries of the 
East and of South America (where the Mexican 
silver dollar is the standard). Unless thiij be 

done, they assert, gold will become the sole cur- j TniciiK uas great oxcitemc 
rency of the world, tand will have to perform > at Westmoreland one siiiinv mcirnmg, a lew ilays 
the work of two metals. The effeets of the eon- , later, lor the new judge was to sit and hear an 
sequent depreciation of silver uiion India will { a])peal, West Indian fashion, Irom a magistrate's 
he ruinous, and the eflect'5 of the consequent | decision m the case ol Delgado vemm Dnpin. 
appreciation of gohl will be to reduce the value i Tlie little couitlioii''e in the low p.irochial build- 
of property in all comiuodities in this country I ings of We-'-tinorehiml was crowded with an cag< r 
still further. The final result, say some, must ' throng of excited negroes, l^fncli buzzing and 
be panic and revolution. hninming of voices Idled tin- lomii, lor it was 

The arguments p}o and con. involve techni- ' noised abroa-1 among tin- blacks that JMi-l di 
eahties not quit** suitable lor our pages. It llawtorn, being n broivn mau boin, ivas bkelv 
may be rnentioin-d, however, ’that those opposed ; to curry fa voiii with tlie buckras —as browm men 
to bi-mctallism say that there is no reason to | Mill -by gi\ing iinju-t decisions in their faMnn- 
conclude tliat the supply of gold has pcrnn(»c/i//»/ j against the black imn ; and this wa.s a very 
fallen off; that fc-esu disi-ovenes maybe made ; important case for tlm agiiciiltural negroes, a-s 
any day; that the ellocts ol the fluctuations ' it affected a oucstion of pacing wagi-s for Moik 
of exchange on trade are I'xaggerab'd, and do i perfoi-iuetl in tin- I’lnn-nto Valley Lane-]ueces. 
not, in practice, prevent fi-(-e commet'ical inter- j iJosina Fleming was lln-re aiiiong tlie crowd ; 
coiirso between i-ountnes of quite, different cur- j and jus Louis Delgado, tin- appellant in the ca'C, 
rencies ; and that the dimimsluiig use of silver j came into court, he ]iausc(l lor a moment to 
in the arts is an argument against its use as! whisper hiiii-ie<lly a li-w words to lier ‘D** 
money. If silver becomes comparatively valm;- ' mod’eine hab elfeck like I tell you, Missy llosina'-'’ 

less as a commodity, how, it is asked, can the , he asked in an underlone. 

ratio of value- as money hi-tween it and gold be- llosma laughed and showed her W'hite teilli. 
maintained'^ The metal would be placed in the'‘Ve.->, Mistah Delgado, him hab elh^-k, suh, saiin 
anomalous position of having two values--one ; like you tell me Isiun- l‘uurtaies, him lub me 
at the mints, and another in the markets— and ' W'ell for true, n<» wad ay ’ 
the consequence would be that the niaiket value ' ‘Him gworn- to marry you, missi V 
Would rule, and people would refuse to take the j llosma shook her head. ‘No; him lan’t done i 
silver money. Tins is tlie case at present m j dat,’ she answere<l <-.jrolessly, us though it wmi- 
the United States, wdieie the government is , the most natural thing m ilie w'oild. ‘Him gi^t 
c/jinpelled by law- to buy for eoinage some five ! amuhlcr wife alieady.’ 


hundred thonsaml jiouiids-vvorth of silver eva-ry 
mouth, wliii-li silvi-r moniy lies dead in the 
trea.sury because the peojile don’t want it. 

On the otlier liamb it may be contended tliat 
the very fact of silver being legalisi-d liy ,'dl the 
.jreat nations of the world woiiM inijmit to it 


Ila ' Him got, wih- ober in lUr-badoes '' ' 
Delgado muttert-d. ‘Him doau’t nebber tell me 
dat. — Well, Missv Ivo.'.y, I want vou bring Isaac 
Pourtales to me hut dis one day. 1 want Isaju- , 
to lielp nn‘. De oil]) ob dc Dupuys is lull dis | 
day ; an’ if de new judge gib dctision W'l-ong 


a value which might i:e-cieate a demand for it ' fully Jigiti me, <le Lard will arise soon in alljjim 


1 = 


for other einployincnl. It may be possible, too, 
to arrange not a iiermam-nt but an adjustable 
ratio, to be altered from tmu- to time by joint 
agreement among llie luitioii'!, according as tlie 
relative values of tlie im-tali are affected by 
supply and demand. 

Be this as it may, it would seem that all the 
nations concerned, including even Oerinany, who 
acknowledges having made a mistake in demone- 
tising silver, *are more or less in favour of bi- 
metallism, and that all wait for the concurrence 
of England. In the United State.*?, the present 
efforts of the government are directed towards 
repealing the law which compels them to coin a 
certain amount of silver — not that they do not 
want a dual currency, but simply because they 
cannot work it as long as England persists iii 
adliering to the gold standard. I^hus it would 
appear that in the great silver question England 
is, riglitly or wrongly, not as yet prepared to come 
to a decision. In England, moreover, counsels 


glory, like him tell de prophets, an’ make de 
victory for him own peojile,.’ 

‘But not liurt de mi-s.'.y?’ Itosiiia inquired 
anxiously. v 

‘Yuh, y.ah * Vou i.s too chiipid, Miss Bosy, 
I tollin’ yon. You tiiik de Lard gwiiie to turn 
aside in de d.iy ob vengi*ance for your mis.sv ^ 
De Dujmjs is do Lard’s enlitiy, le-ady, an’ he 
will ilot-lrov deni uttc-ily, men and womt-n.’ 

Before J{o>^in.i could find time to reply, there 
wa.s a sudden stir in the body of the court, and 
Edward Hawthorn, entering from the jirivate door 
beliind, took lii-j seat upon the judge’s bench in 
hushed silence. 

‘Delgado verms Dupuy, an appeal from a 
magistrate’s ordei-, releri;f;d to this court as 
being under twenty shillings in value.— Who 
heard the case in the first instance?’ Edward 
inquired. 

‘Mr Dupuy of Orange Grov^e and Mr Henley,’ 
Tom Dupuy, the defendant, answeled quietly. 
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EflwarfVa forehead puckered wp a little. ‘You 
are the defendant, I heheve, Mr Thomas Dnpuy P 
he said to the young planter with a curious 
look. 

Tom Dupuv nodded acquiescence. 

‘And the case was hear<l in the first instance 
by Mr Theodore Dupuy of Orange Grove, who, 
if I am rightly intoimed, luqipens to be your 
own uncle ? ’ 

‘ Rightly informed ! ’ Tom Dnpuy sneered half 
angrily— ‘rightly informed, indeed! Why, you 
know he is, ot course, as Avell as 1 do. Didn’t 
we i)oth call upon you together the other day? 

1 should say, consideiing wdiat soit of interview 
we had, you can’t already Inive quite forgotten 
it ' ’ 

EdwMi’d winced a little, Init answ’ered nothing 
He mei-ely allowed the jdaintiff tt) he put in the 
h()\, and proceeded to listen (areful^y to his 
rambling e\idenc<>. It wasn’t Aery easy, ei'en 
tor the sharji, luilf .IcAVisli brown barrister wlio 
w'as counsel for tin* plaintiff, to m‘t anything 
very clear or d« fitute out of Loins I>. igado Avith 
his' vague ihetoiie. Still, by dint of patient 
listening, Edward Haw thorn Avas enabled at last 
to make out tie* pith and kernel of the old 
Afii( all’s e\i ited stoiw’ He worked, it seeiue*!, 
at times on Orange (Jrove estate, and at tunes, 
alternatc'lv, at rimento \ alley, d'ho Avagis on 
both estates, as frequently ha))p( ns in siuh (*ases, 
Aiero habitually far in aiieais; and Delgado 
cl dmed for main* dais, on wliicb. In* assirletl, he 
had h('en Avoikmg at Tom Dnpiii’.s cane-pieee.s ; 
AAlnle Tom Diquiy had entered a plea ol nevu 
indebted on the ground that no entry ajqieured 
in his own book-k( eper’s ac-*oiint for tho.'e dates 
of Delgado’s presence Mr ’Pheodore Dupuy had 
heard the (use, and be and a brother-magistrate 
had at oin deeded it against Delgailo. ‘Rut, 

I know, sail,’ Delgado sanl vehemently, looking 
up to llu* n< Av pnlge with a certain defiant air, 
as of a man who come }Tn*pared for in|iistice, 

‘ r know I work deni davs at i'miento Valley, 
boease 1 IcK'p book meselt, an’ put down in 
bim in me own haml all de ihi}*! 1 Avoik 
any w here.’ 

‘ ( ’an } on prod nee the hook T Edward inquired 
oi the cAcited negro. 

‘It isn’t any use,’ 'J’om Dupuy interrupteil 
angiily. *I’ve seen the book mv.self, and you 
V.iii't read it. It’s all kept iii some heathenish 
African language or other.’ 

‘1 must loquest you, Air DiipiiA", not to intcr- 
’upt,’ Edwsu'd Ifawtliorn said in lii.s sternest 
voice. ‘Please to remember, I beg of you, that 
tins room is a court of justice.’ 

‘Not much justice here for white men, I 
expect,’ '^I'oni Dup**y muttered to himcelf in a 
half-audihle undertone, ‘The niggers’ll fiave 
it all their oAvn Avay in future, ot course, n(*w 
they’ve got one of theiiiseWes to sit upon the 
bench for them.’ 

‘Produce the book,’ Edw'ard said, turning to 
Delgado, and lestrainmg las natural anger wuth 
some dif^iclllt3^ 

‘ It doan’t no good, sab,’ the African ansAvered, 
Avith a aigh of deapondency, pulling out a greasy i 
nccoimt-book from his open bosom, and turuuig i 
over the pages aloAvly in moody silence. ‘ It me i 
owm book, dat I liab for me OAvn reference, an’ i 
I keep him all 4n me own haudwTiting.’ 


Edward held out his hand commandiBgly, and 
took the greaay small volume that the African 
passed over to him, with some little amusement 
and surprise. Jle didn’t expect, of course, that 
he Avon Id be able to read it, but he thought at 
least he ought to see Avhat sort of accounts the 
man kept ; they would at any rate be interesting, 
as throwing light ii])on negi*o ideas and modes 
of reckoning. He opened the hook the negro 
gave him and turned it over hastily Avith a 
languid ciirioi-itj'. In a second, a curious change 
c.une visibly over his startled face, and he uttered 
sharply a little sudden cry ot uiiafl'ccted surprise 
and astonishment. ‘Why,’ lie said in a strangely 
altered AU'ice, turning once more to the dogged 
Afinan, Aiho stood theie staring at him in stolid 
indifference, ‘Avhat on earth is the meaning of 
till'. ? Tins is Arabic ! ’ 

Jtosina Fleming, looking cagoily from lu front 
at the curious characters, naw at omc they Avere 
the same in type as the Avriting in the oheah 
book Delgado 4ia>l shoAved her the evening she 
went to consult Inm at Ins hut about Isaac 
Pourtales. 

Delgado gl.iuced back at the youii" j'tulgc Avith 
a faie full ot rising distrust ^aim latent incre- 
liiility. ‘Veil douu’t can read it, sahV’ he asked 
siispicioush’. ‘It Afruau talk. You doan’t can 
lead it D 

‘(’ertainlA*, I can,’ Fdward answered Avith a 
smile. ‘ It’s A’eiy heaiitiliilly and clearly Avritten, * 
an<l the entiles are in good and accurate Arabic.’ 
And be read a Avord or tAvo of tbe cntrie,& aloud, 
in ]>roof ol Ins ability to decipher at sight the 
mvsleiioiis characters. 

Delgado in turn gave a sudden start ; and draw- 
ing Inni'elf iij) to his full height, with iieAvborn 
piide and dignity, ho burst tortli at once into 
a fcAV sent(*nccs in some strange foreign tongue, 
deep and guttural, uddiessod apparently, as Tom 
Dupuy llioiiglit, to the nenv junge in passionate 
ontreatA'. Rut in reality tbe African was asking 
Ivlwani Haw’thorn, eanu'slly vand in the iifraost 
astonish merit, Axhether it was a fact that he 
could ically .111(1 truly speak Arabic. 

EdAvard ansAA'cred him hack m a foAv avokD, 
rapidly spoken, m the (Inent colloquial Egyptian 
<lMlect wlijcli lie had learmal in London from 
In'! Mohammedan hnicher, Sheik Abdullah. It 
was hut a short sentence, hut it was c]nite 
enough to cuUAinco Delgado that he did jio.si- 
tivi*l,y understand the entries in the account-hook. 
‘De, Lard be pr.Aise ' ’ the African shimted aloud 
ONcitetllj*. ‘De new j’udgc, him can road de book I 
1 keep for me <Avn rei’konin’ ! De Laid he j 
praise ! Hun gwino to delihher me ' ’ 

‘Did CA’er you see siieh a farce in your life?’ 
Aihi-'pcred Tom Dupuy to his uncle Theo'^ore. 

‘1 don’t believ'e the fdlow iindi'i'staiids a single 
Avord of It ; and 1 ’m sure the ^hberish they 
w’cre talking to one another can’t possibly be 
part ol any kind of human language even in 
Africa. And yet, alter all, I don’t knoAV ! The 
fellow’s a nigger himself, and perhaps he may 
really have le.irned from his own people some of 
their coiifoiinded African lingoes. But who on 
earth Avould ever haAT. believed, Uncle Tlieo- 
(lore, Ave ’d have lived to hear such trash as that 
talked openly from the vc'ry bench in a Queen’s 
court in the island of Trinidad ! ’ 

Edward coloured up ag.iin at the few words 
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I which he caught accidentally of this n^ljr mono- 
« logue ; but he only said to the eager Airican : * I 
^ cannot speak witli you here m Arabic, Delgado ; 

- here we must use English only.* 

! ‘Certainly,* Tom Dupuy suggested aloud — 

colonial courts are even laxor than English ones, 
i ‘We mustn’t forget, of course, Mr Hawthorn, 
as you said just now, that this room is a court 
of justice.* 

! The young judge turned over the book to 

conceal his chagrin, and examined it carefully. 
‘What are the dates in dispute 1’ he asked, 

; turning to the counsel. 

! Delgado and Tom Dupuy in one breath gave 
a full list of them. Counsel handed up a little 
1 written slip with the various doubtful days 
' entered carefully upon it in ordinary English 
I numbers. Edward ticked tlicm off one by one 
in Delgado’s notc>book, quietly to himself, smiling 
as he did iSo at the quaint Arabu', translations 
i of the Grove of Oranges and the Valley of 
, Pimento. Every one of Delgado’s Hates was quite 
accurately and carefully entered in his own 
account-bof>k. 

AVhen they came to examine Tom Dupuy and 
I his Scotch book-j^eeper, their acx’ount of the 
whole transaction was far less definite, clear, 
j and consistent. Tom Dupuy, with a certain 
! airy lordly indifference, admitted that his pay- 
ments were often in arrears, and that his modes 
j of book-keeping were often somewhat rough and 
i ready. He didn’t protend to keexj an account 
personally of every man’s labour on bis whole 
estate, he said ; he was a gentleman himself, 
and he left that sort of thing, of coui*8e, to his 
book-keeper’s memory. The book-keeper didn’t 
remember that Louis Delgado had worked at 
Pimento Valley on those particular disputed 
mornings ; ^ though, to be sure, one naturally 
couldn’t be quite certain about it. But if you 
were going to begin taking a nigger’s word on 

- such a matter against a white man’s, why, what 

- possible security against false charges could you 
I give in future to the white planter ? 

' ‘How often do you post up the entries in that 
book?’ Delgado’s counsel asked the Scotch book- 
, in cross-examination, 

i The book-keeper was quite as airy and easy 
as his master in this matter. ‘Well, whiles I 
do it at the time,’ he an-^wered quietly, * and 
I whiles I do it a wee bit later.’ 

‘An’ I put him down chbery evening, de 
I minute I home, sah, in dis note-book,’ Delgado 
shouted eagerly with a fierce gesticulation. 

‘You must be quiet, please,’ Edward said, 
turning to him. ‘You mustn’t interrupt the 
witness or your counsel.’ 

‘Did Delgado work at Pimento Valley yester- 
day?’ the brown barrister aslred, looking up 
from the boeks which Tom Dupuy had been 
forced to produce and hand in, in evidence. 

The book-keeper hesitated and smiled a sinister 
smile. ‘He did,’ he answered after a momeut’s 
bi*icf internal conflict. 

‘How is it, then, that the day’s work isn’t 
entered here abeady?* the brown barrister went 
on pitilessly. 

The book-keeper shuffled with an uneasy shuffle. 

* Ah,^ well, 1 should have entered it on Saturday 
evening,’ lie answered evasively. 

Sdward turned to Delgado’s note-book. The 






last day’s work was entered properly in an evi- 
dently fresh ink, that of the previous two days 
looking proportionately blacker and older. There 
could he very little doubt, indeed, which of the 
two posted his books daily with the greater care 
and accuracy. 

He heard the case out patiently and tempe- 
rately, in spite of Delgado’s occasional wild out- 
bursts and Tom Dupuy’s constant sneers, and 
at the end he proceeded to deliver judgment as 
calmly as he was able, without prejudice. It 
was a pity that the first case he heard should 
liave been one which common justice compelled 
him to give against Tom Dupuy, but there was 
no helping it. ‘ The court enters judgment for 
the plaintiff,’ he said in a loud clear voice. 
‘ Delgado’s hooks, though unfortunately kept only 
in Arabic for his own reference, have been 
carefully ^nd neatly posted. — Yours, Mr Dupuy, 
I regret to say, ai‘e careless, inadequate, and 
inaccurate ; and I am also sorry to see that 
the case was heard in the first instance by one 
of your own near relations, whicli circumstance, 
it would have been far wiser, as well as more 
seemly, to have avoided.’ 

Tom Dupuy grew red and pale by turns as 
he listened in blank surprise and dismay to this 
amazing and unprecedented judgment. A black 
man’s wonl taken in evidence in open court 
against a white gentleman’s ! It was too appal- 
ling ! ‘Well, well, Undo Theodore,’ he said 
bitterly, rising to go, ‘ I expected as much, 
though it’s hard to believe it I know wc 
should never get decent justice in this court 
any longer ! ’ 

But Delgado stood there, dazed and motionless, 
gazing with mute wonder at the pale face of the 
new judge, and debating within himself wdiether 
it could be really true or not that he had gained 
his case against the powerful Dupuy faction. 
Not that he understood for a moment the exact 
meaning of the legal* words, ‘judgment for the 
plamtift;’ but he saw at once on Tom Dupuy’s 
face that the white man W’as positively livid with 
anger and had been severely reprimanded. ‘De 
Lard be praise ! ’ he ejaculated at last ‘ De judge 
is righteous judge, an’ him lub de black man !’ 

Edward w'ould have given a great deal just 
then if Delgado in the moment of his triumph 
had not used those awkward words, ‘ him lub 
de black man!’ But there was no use broodftig^' 
over it now ; so, as the court was clearing he 
merely signed with his finger to Delgado, and 
whispered hastily in his ear : ‘ Como to me thi| 
evening in my own room ; 1 want to hear from 
you how and where you learned Arabic.’ 

CHAl’TER xxl. 

Wlien Edward made his way, wearied and 
anxious, into his own room bebind the court- 
house, Delgado was waiting for him there, and 
as tlic judge entered, he rose quickly and uttered 
a few words of customary salutation in excellent 
Arabic. Edward Hawthorn observed at once 
that a strange change seemed to have come over 
the ragged old negro. H^ had lost his slouch- 
ing, htuf-savage manner, and stood more erect, or 
bowed in sclfi-rcspecting obeisance, with a certoin 
obvious consciousness of personal dignity which 
at once reminded him of Sheik A1 


uUah. He 
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noticed, too, that while tiie man’s English was 
tlie mere broken Creole language he had learned 
from the other negroes around him, his Arabic 
was the pure colloquial classical Arabic of the 
Cairo ulemas. It was astonishing what a differ- 
ence this change of tongue made in the tattered 
old black field-labourer : when he spoke English, 
he was the mere ordinary plantation negro ; when 
he spoke Arabic, he was the decently educated 
and perfectly courteous African Moslem. 

‘You have quite surprised me, Delgado,* 
Edward said, still in colloquial Arabic. ‘I had 
no idea there were any Africans in Trinidad 
who understood the language of the Koran. How 
did you ever come to learn it ? ’ 

The old African bowed graciously, and 
expanded his hands with a friendly gesture. 
‘Effeudi,’ he answered, ‘Allah is not wholly 
without his true followers in any •ountry. Is 
it not written in y^our own book that when 
Elijah, the forerunner of the Ihophct, cried in 
the cave, sajdug : “I alone am lelt of the w'or- 
shippers of Allah,” the Lord answered and said 
unto him in his mercy: “I have left me seven 
thousand souls in Israel which have not bowed 
the knee to Baal?” Even so, Allah has his 
followers loft even here among the infidels in 
Trinidad.’ 

‘Then you are still a Mussulman?’ Edward 
cricfl m surprise. 

The old African rose again from the seat into 
whieh Edward had politely motioned him, and 
folding both his hands reverently in front of 
him, answered in a jirofouiidly Solemn voice : 
‘There is no Cod but Allah, and Mohammed is 
his ]iro])het ’ 

‘But 1 tliought — I understood — I was told that 
you Avere a teacher and preacher up yonder in 
the Metliodi,4 chapel.’ 

Delgado shrugged his shoulders with African 
expressiveness. ‘What ^can 1 do?’ lie said, 
throwing open his hau Is sideways. ‘ They have 
brought me here all the ivay from the Cohl 
Coast. There is «io mosque here, no ulema, no 
other Moslems. "Wliat can I do? I liave to do 
as the other negroes do. — But see !’ and he drew 
something caretully from the folds of his dirty 
cotton shirt : 1 1 have brought a Book %vitli me. 
I have kept it sacredly all these years. Have 
you seen it ? Do you know it ? ’ 

Edw'ard opened the soiled and dog-eared hut 
carefully treasured Amlume that the negro handed 
him. He ):ncw it at once. It was a copy of 
the Koran. He turned the pages over lightly 
tiU he came to the famous chapter of the Seven 
Treasures ; then he began to read aloud a few 
versi s in a clear, easy, Arabic intonation. 

Delgado startid when he lieard the young 
judge actually reading the sacred volume. ‘So 
you, too, are a Moslem ! ’ ho cried excitedly. 

Edward smiled. ‘No,’ he answered; *I am 
no Mussulman. But I have learned Arabic, and 
I have read the Koran.’ 

‘Mussulman or Christian,’ Delgado answered 
fervently, throwing up his head, ‘you are a 
aervant of Allah. *You have given judgment 
to-day like Daniel the Hebrew or like Otliman 
Calif, the successor of the Prophet. When the 
great and terrible day of the Lord arrives, Allah 
will surely not forget the least among his 
eervants..* • 


Edward did not understand the hidden mean- 
ing of that seemingly conventional pious tag, so 
he merely answered : ‘ But you haven’t yet told 
me, remnant of the faithful, how you ever came 
to learn Arabic,’ 

Thus encouraged, Delgado'S loosed the strings 
of his tongue, and poured forth rapidly wifli 
African volubility the whole marvellous story 
of his life. The son of^a petty chieftain on the 
Guinea coast, he had been sent in his boyhood 
by his father, a Mohammedan convert, to the 
native schools for the negroes at Cairo, where 
he had remained till he was over seventeen 
years old, and had then returned to his father’s 
principality. There, he had gone out to fight in 
some small war between two neighbouring negro 
chieftains, the events of which war he inswted on 
detailing to Edward at great length ; and having 
been taken prisoner by the hostile party, he had 
at lost been sold in the bad old days, when a 
contraband ‘ ebony -trade ’ still existed, to a Cuban 
slaver. The* slaver liad been captured off Som- 
brero Bock by «n English cruiser, and all the 
negroes landed at Trinidad. That was the sum 
and substance of the strangely i^mantic story told 
by the old African to the ^mung English bar- 
rister in the AVestmorcland courthouse. Couched 
in his childish and ignorant negro English, it 
would no doubt have sounded ludicrous and 
puerile ; but poured forth in classical Arabic 
almost as pure aiul fluent as Sheik Abdullah’s 
own, it was brimful of pathos, eloquence, interest, 
and weirdness. Yet strange and almost incred- 
ible as it seemed to Edward’s mind, the old 
African himself apparently regarded it as the 
most natural and simple concatenation of events 
that could easily happen to anybody any- 
where. 

‘And how is it,’ Edward asked at last, in 
profound astonishment, lapsing once more into 
English, ‘ that you liave never tried to get 
back to Africa ? ’ 

Delgado smiled an ugly smile, that showed all 
his teeth, nut pleasantly, but like the teeth of 
a bulldog snarling. ‘Do you link, sah,’ he said 
sarcastically, ‘ dat dem fightin’ Dupuy is gwine to 
help a poor black naygur to go back to him own 
country ? Ole-time folk has proverb : “ Mongoose 
no help cane-rat find de way back to him 
burrow.” ’ 

Edward could hardly believe the sudden trans- 
formation. In a single moment, with the change 
of language, the educated African had vanished 
utterly, and the plantation negro stood once 
more undisguised before him. And yet, Edward 
thought curiously to himself, whidi, after all, 
was tlic truest and most genuine of those two 
contrasted but united personalities — the^ free 
Mussulman, or the cowed and hopeless Trinidad 
field-labourer ? Strange, too, that while this 
born African could play as ho liked at fetichism 
or Oliristianity, could do oheah or sing psalms 
from his English hymn-hook, the profoundly 
penetrating and absorbing creed of Islam was 
the only one that had sunk deep into the very 
inmost marrow of his negro nature. About that 
fact, Edward could not for a moment have the 
faintest hesitation. Delgado — Coromantyn or 
West Indian — was on undoubting Mussulman, 
Christianity was but a cloak with which he 
covered himself outwardly, to himself and others | 
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obeah was but an art that he practised in 
secret for unlawful profit : Islam, the faith most 
profoundly and intimately adapted to the negro 
idiosyncrasy, was the creed that had burnt itself 
into his very being, in spite of all changes of 
outer circumstance. Not that Delgado believed 
his Bible the leas : with the frank inconsistency 
of eai’ly minds, he held the two incompatible 
beliefs without the faintest tinge of conscious hypo- 
crisy; just as many of ourselves, though Cliris- 
tian enough in all externals, hold lingering relics 
of pagan superstitions about horseshoes, and 
crooKed sixpences, and unlucky days, and the 
mystic virtues of a cornelian amulet. Every 
morning he spelt over religiously a chapter in 
the New Testament ; and every night, in the 
gloom of his hut, he read to himself in hushed 
awe a few versiclcs of the holy Koran. 

When story and comment were fully finished, 
the old African rose to go. As he opened the 
door, Edward held out liis hand for the negro 
to shake. Delgado, now once mofb the planta- 
tion labourer, hesihited for a second, fearing to 
take it ; then at last, drawing himself up to 
his full height, and instinctively clutching at 
his loose cotton trousers, as though they had 
been the flowing white robes of his old half- 
forgotten Egyptian school-days, he compromised 
the matter by making a profound salaam, and 
crying in his clear Arabic gutturals : ‘ May the 
blessing of Allah, the AU-wise, the merciful, rest 
for ever on the ettendi, his servant, who has 
delivered a just judgment ! ’ 

In another moment, he had glided ihrougli 
the door ; and Edward, hardly yet able to 
realise the strangeness of the situation, was left 
alone with his own astonishment. 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 

In the following paper we propose to discard 
entirely the word mind as an expression of the 
faculty of reflection, since it is frequently mis- 
applied or misunderstood, and its employment is 
vague and uiisatisfivctory. We prefer using a 
term denoting the receptivity of ideas through 
an organic medium by an immaterial force having 
the power of acting on the ingestion of ideas, 
and diffusing its action through the corresponding 
media of the nervous system : this we shall call 
the inteUectual force, and its action is the sequence 
of conscious or unconscious cerebration. It is 
not our purpose to enter upon a consideration of 
the higher relations of intellectual action with 
so-called spiritual forces, as this would necessarily 
tend to the contemplation of an extra element 
than that more particularly implied in the attri- 
butes of instinot and reason ; for by these words, 
in their ordinary acceptation, we recognise two 
separate faculties, independent, yet coexistent, 
and capable of harmonious co-opcralion, but not 
necessarily co-ordinate nor coexistent, smee the 
one wc contend to be the natural property of all 
animated beings ; while the other is in part the 
result of transmitted intelligence, education, and 
enlightenment, conveyed from a higher to a lower 
power. 

Instinct, as the more universally dilTused and 


common endowment, is to be found throughout 
the whole range of the animal kingdom ; and to 
deny its existence in one class of creation and 
grant it in another is illogical and contrary to the 
recognised and established plan of creation ; it is 
rather a general inheritance ; in some forms of 
life the chief or sole guide to voluntary action ; 
while in other or higher forms, partially overlaid, 
and in a measure superseded, by the faculty of 
reason. Yet we should be, we think, altogether 
wrong in supposing it non-existent, because, 
through the cultivation and development of 
reasoning power, it is less easily discerned, and 
less fully exercised in man, than in the lower 
animals ; for, by inquiry in the lives of uncivi- 
lised humanity, we shall find undoubted proofs of 
instinct in'’ the ordinary passages of savage life, 
as in the choice of food ; the selection of cerbiiii 
herbs for medicinal purposes ; the capacity of 
tracking a path from one point to another in 
great distances ; the avoidance of poisonous 
articles of diet ; casual injuries ; and, above all, 
the clinging to life wdiich is common to all man- 
kind. And even in civilised beings, w’e may 
discern evident traces of the same property 
underlying the more ostensible gift of reason, 
and instinctive, though otherwise unaccountable, 
motives leading to definite conclu>>ioiis. These 
may take the forms of likes or dislikes towards 
outer objects ; impulses, frequently and truly 
termed unreasonable, because they arise apart 
from reason, and are purely instinctive ; hence 
actions that are simply the outcomes of instinct, 
not reconcilable to the written laws of reason or 
the mandates of civilisation. 

In some rare instances of humanity run wild, 
only a few of which Iiave been recorded, where, 
by some accident, a human oflspnng has grown 
up as a deni/eri of the forest and the companion 
of wild beasts, the gift of instinct serves the same 
purpose it fulfils in the rest of the creation ; and 
when firat brought into contact with civilisation, 
these outcasts have apparently evinced few, or 
none, of the actual attributes of reason, though 
these have become pprcei)til)le later on throu^Tl*' 
human companionship and attention. But even 
centuries of cultivation and the highest hereditary 
advantages fail utterly to eliminate or destroy the ' 
inherent property of instinct in man ; for not 
only, as above stated, is it displayed in the 
common shrinking from death and the avoidance 
of injury and sutrering, but it manifests itself in 
countless other instances in daily life. Let us 
regard the union of sexes as one : how fre- 
quently is the choice of a partner in life 
made through nothing less than a blind instinct, 
often apart from any reasoning process, so much 
so, tliat the fact has passed into a proverb that 
‘Love is blind.’ And in tiie common affairs of 
life, it is often possible to trace an independent 
course of action pursued without reference to 
a reasoning faculty, rather by a blind adher- 
ence to an unseen hidden principle, which is 
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undoubtedly instinct guiding rather than reason. 
And this obedience to an unknown faculty has 
doubtless, in the history of the world, played 
important parts ; especially when, in prehistoric 
times, man w'oa essentially a predatory animal. 
On his instinctive love of* lighting for personal 
aggrandisement, and his instinctive love of the 
chase for providing food ami clothing, his very 
tixistence in a great measure depended. Indeed, 
the motives which influence and direct men’s lives 
are only, after all, the attributes of instinct, as we 
commonly observe portrayed in civilised society ; 
thus, in one, the instinct of commercial oiiter- 
prise. pushes towards speculation ; in another, the 
instinct of self-preservation induces precautions 
of benefit to the community ; again, the instinct 
of need prompts measures for prucuriiig supplies 
of food and clothing. On all hands, human 
instinct is an active agent and in'eprcssible. 

And fiTither, we may find the instinct of an 
unseen 3 ’et overruling power dominant in one 
form or another among the whole human race ; 
even where, degraded by numberless superstitions, 
it exists among the dusky tribes of Africa, the 
Red American Indians, or in the countless mytho- 
logical legends of nations long. passed away, the 
instinctive belief in a (lod holds universal sway. 
In the common affairs of life, loo, the teaching 
ot instinct is displaycl, as in presentiments, 
which, like impulse's, have irerjuently no rational 
basis, but by the observance of which, our lives 
are not uncommonly modified in their ellects 
and made subservient to > the unseen. It is 
indeed possible, were the chajiters of human 
lives actually recorded, it wouhl bo found in 
how many important instancis and numberless 
occasions the everciso of instinct ]»revail8 above 
that of reason. It is, hoi»gvcr, to be noted, that 
in proportion ns the exercise of intellectual force 
is stimulated by education and strengthened by 
practice, instint tive action becomes more and 
more influenced by reason ; and just as particular 
muscles, by long use, increase in bulk, so the 
repeated receptivity of ideas by the higher orga- 
nism of the bruin leads to the reflective powers 
being increased ; and, as a natural consequence, 
^ the actions thus performed betoken the connection 
of ideas from which they spring, and are con- 
Bonueiitly attributed to reason. 

Ileason may thus be regarded, in the abstract, 
as the result of ideas received by the sensory 
ganglia, and transmitted by them to the higher 
organs of perception, reflected thence on the 
raotory system by which the actions of animal 
life are governed, <fche repeated discharge of these 
functions constituting processes of thought or 
reflection. 

Admitting this to be a rough outline of reason- 
ing with its outcome action, we have a familiar 
example of this process displayed by members of 
the animal kingdom that arc habitually brought 
into the society and companionship of man. 
Daily usage supplies ejtpcrience, which, by the re- 
ceptivity of ideas, constitutes a reasoning faculty, 
such as is constantly manifested in the actions of 
various animals, and which as much overrules 
mere instinct in them as it does in the higher 
animal man. •For example, in my dog the pre- 


datory instinct is very strongly marked ; but it 
daily passes and frequently enters butchers’ shops, 
sniffing under the carcases and joints for any 
scraps of meat, however small, yet never attempt- 
ing to take advantage of a piece that is offered 
for sale. We liave also frequently noticed, when 
driving on our rounds in a country practice, the 
horse would voluntarily slacken its speed as it 
approached the house of a patient, and scarcely 
require a check to draw up at the door. Why 
some human beings should betray a jealous dis- 
approval of the recognition of reason in animals, 
seems to us utterly unaccqpntable. It is surely 
no insult to the Creator of all things if we 
grant the attribute of reasoning powers to His 
creatures ; while it savours strongly of narrow 
and limited views of His beneficence to deny it. 

It IS the object of this paper to claim recogni- 
tion and respect for the reasoning faculties of 
animals, particularly the class of domestic animals 
that are brought into daily intercourse with man. 
In them, nidSte especially, we note habits of 
thought and traits of intelligence, apMt from 
and above the mere prompting of instinct, that 
entitle them to onr best consideration. But in 
the dog, as the friend of rnan,«w'e shall naturally 
find the examples most ready to hand, not only 
of emotions akin to those of his master, but senti- 
menls of honour, love, watchfulness, trust, duty, 
and obedience, courage, forbearance, self-denial, 
overcoming the mere instinct of hunger ; also 
sensitiveneas, shame, and jealousy, with self- 
devotion surpassing even the fear of death. In 
the horse, too, we find obedience, trust, eagerness 
to please, and affection. Even in cattle, we may i 
notice attachment to home and persons, courage, 
patience, and docility. 

We do not here propose to enter on a list 
of the attributes of reason to be observed m 
' all animals ; it is needless to relate the num- 
berless authenticated instances recorded of 
elephants, tamed deer, gazelles, monkeys, and 
birds. To the thoughtful observer, proofs of 
intelligence and rcllcction, with experience, judg- 
ment, and conscientiousness are readily found, 
and even in the wild animals, as the rat, 
the fox, lions, and tigers, remarkable facts 
are recorded, which evidence powers of reflec- 
tion and the exercise of judgment and reason. 

A lion, for instance, has been seen to drive away 
a cow from the herd, not rending it at once, hut 
urging it by menaces, so as to secure its prey 
in a more convenient spot. Tigers waitch in 
the jungle for the passing post-carriei-s, recog- 
nising their approach by the jingling sound of 
their ornaments, and knowing from experience 
that the wearers will afford them the necessary 
meal. Tlic stories of -foxes are legion; their 
cunning in eludiii" pursuit, and their prompt 
recognition of suidi chance advantages as the 
occasion may afford, evince a reasoning power 
beyond the mere impulse of instinct. Again, 
in rats, who has not witnessed countless proofs 
of intelligence, denoting forethought, prudence, 
and care, not only in their search for food, 
avoidance of snares, and concealment, but also 
exemplified in tiieir mutual intercourse ? A regi- 
ment^ officer once stationed at Aden described 
to , the writer the skill of a party of rats in 
purloining every day the bread placed on the 
dinner-table. The servant who laid the table 
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could not account for the disappearance of the 
several portions of bread placed ready beside the 
napkin and glasses, till, alter watching some time, 
a small party of rats was seen to enter the room, 
and while some of them held the lower border 
of the table-cloth, another rapidly ascended, and 
mounting the table, dislodged the pieces of broad, 
which, Idling off, were speedily appropriated by 
tliose below. .The beaver has been often cited 
08 exhibiting an almost human aptitude in the 
construction of dams and the formation of its 
lodge, and this appears more as the result ol 
deductive reasoning, taught, no doubt, by experi- 
ence, ^ and transmitted by hereditary descent. 
In birds, the Corvidso afford striking instances 
of the exercise of judgment and reflection, especi- 
ally in the habits of rooks and ravens ; we 
might add also magpies. But space prevenls us 
from enlarging on this point. 

The common wild bee constructs its nest in a 
moSsy bank, and the comb is formed of rude 
circular cells arranged in a small group. The 
hive-bee, whose thickly peopled home affords 
but a limited space, constructs its comb of closely 
packed hexagonal cells, an arrangement which 
gives the greatest*room for each cell in a circum- 
scribed area. It accidentally occurred to the 
writer, many years since, to put aside a large bo\ 
of pills closely packed, and left, without being 
opened, through the summer. Wlien at last 
examined, it was found that the pills had become 
closely impacted together, and each individual pill 
was compressed in the form of a hexagon, remai'k- 
ahly resembling in outline the waxen cells of the 
hive-bee. The conduct of ants, m their communi- 
cations by signalling to each other, evinces 
something more than blind instinct; otherwise, 
how can we explain the deliberate action which 
results from information conveyed by signals, 
and the plan of operations conducted on a scale 
beyond all relation to the size of the inbigiiificaut 
insects by which they are performed ? 

Mankind is too apt to monopolise the claim to 
reason, and allows to the lower animal world the 
gift of instinct as a kind of compromise ; whereas, 
it has been abundantly showm that he shares also 
in the gift of instinct, and they likewise have a 
fair claim to the exercise of reason. There is 
nothing inconsistent in this view with the great 
plan of creation, for all classes of animals partake 
of the elements of the human frame in their 
general physical construction adapted to parti- 
cular requirements, as anatomists have shown tJiat 
man in his development from the ovum passes 
through the several grades of tlio animal kingdom 
by different homologies to the perfect human 
frame. And though in him reason assumes its 
highest condition, yet in the various types of 
his race there are as widely differing degrees of 
reasoning po^er, from the tree-chvelling tribes 
of Central India and the Lilliputian inhabitants 
of the forests of Borneo, to the highly educated 
and more amply endowed members of European 
end transatlantic society ; and as, in the human 
race, reason exercises a paramount and prevailing 
sway, under which all other forces are subject, 
BO instinct remains behind, still an element of 
humanity, though less conspicuous in the higher 
cuUure of civilisation than iii the primitive savage, 
and more evident still in the lower animal world ; 
though even here subjected to reasoning power, 


according, in a manner, to the amount of educa- 
tion and enlightenment received by these] at the 
hand of man. Instinct belongs no more to the 
brute beast than to man, and reason is the 
heritage of both. 

THE WILL OF MBS ANNE BOWDEN. 

IN TWO CHAPTEES.— CHAP. I. 

‘Tipsy!’ I muttered to myself with a scornful 
glance, and a strong feeling of disgust, as I 
hurriedly passed him by. Such would be, I 
suppose, the almost invariable exclamation of a 
young man whom circumstances combined with 
taste to keep in the path of strictest temper- 
ance, on seeing an elderly and prosperous-looking 
gentleman lurching unevenly along a street in 
the City Tietween four and live o’ckx k one damp 
February afternoon. ‘ Tipsy ' ’ I said, and parsed 
on ; yet, though so sad a spectacle had neither 
pleasure nor interest for me, I turned, after I 
had gone a few steps, to look once more at the 
supposed inebriate. That one glance showed me 
that my hasty judgment of his condition had 
been as unjust as it was uncharitable. That 
look of pain and distress, those starting eyes, 
the heavy beads of pcrs])iration on the brow, 
were due not to intoxication, but to illness. As 
I looked at him, ho stumbled, tottered on a step 
or two, and would liave fallen, had I not, in 
two hasty strides, reached his side and caught 
him in ray arms. A large envelope, apparently 
containing some heitvy document, lell L’om his 
nerveless hand at the moment of his collapse. 

I picked it up, and hastily thrust it into the 

f iocket of my overcoat, still supporting my help- 
css burden. The act was instinctive, almost 
unconscious, and no ^oner done than forgotten ; 
and the next moment my mind was wholly 
occupied with an appeal to one of the many 
young moil who weie hunting by, as I myself 
had been, to catch the tram at Broad Street, to 
expend a few minutes in <*alling a cab for me 
and the nnlortunate man who had so suddenly 
become ray charge. 

I drove him to the nearest hospital, and left 
him there, stating in a few words the little X 
knew of las sudden attack, ami the chance which 
had thrown him on my protection. 

‘It i'l apoplexy,’ said the house-surgeon, in 
whose eare I left him. ‘Doubtless, he is som% 
peculator who has risked too much in a shaky 
(company, and whose head lias given way under 
the shock of losing his money. We have cases 
like that here pretty often, Ispecially in times 
of long-continued depression of trade. Will you 
wait and gee if he has on him a visiting card or ^ 
anything hearing his name and address ?’ 

J declined to stay longer than was necessap’-, 
for I had promised to spend that evening with 
my fellow-clerk Atherton, and did not want to 
be late for my engagement with the lad, for 
whom I had a sort of eWer-brotherly affection. 
But I promised to call at the hospital next day 
and inquire for my prot(fg< 5 ; and departed, the 
richer by what I simpose would be regarded as 
a virtuous action, and the poorer 1 ^ the eighteen- 
pence I had paid for the cab-fare. 
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It now seems to me to have been despicably, 
ludicrously Belfish to have thought so little of 
the fate ot the man I had left in such dangerous 
plight at the hospital, and so much of that ex- 
penditure of cighteenpencc. I hope that I am 
not naturally a miser, yet X fear some niggardly 
instincts were dawning in me at that time, as, 
indeed, is almost inevitable in a young man who, 
having passed his early years under the shadow 
of that most wearing of sorrows— debt, is desirous 
of not merely living within, but effecting some 
savings from, an income of a hundred and twenty 
pounds a year. I recall now that 1 determined 
to do without tobacco for a week ; and with this 
resolution in my mind, I hurried to the Broad 
Street station, en route for Atherton’s lodgings in 
Camden Town. 

I could not have told at that time what at- 
tracted me so strongly to Gerald Atl^prton, any 
more than Olivia could have explained the pro- 
phetic fascination whicli drew her to Viola. But 
there was an atmosphere of youth and fre8hne.s3 
about the boy — he V’as the youngest of all the 
clerks in our office, a bright-eyed lad, not yet 
eighteen —dliat had a relivsliiiig influence on me. 
1 was not old myself- -just twenty-four — but 
eight years’ life* in a City office, coming after 
a boyhood which had had many of the anxieties 
of middle age, made me feel almo.st patriarchal 
compared with my joyous and inexperienced 
junior. There was, too, a similarity in the 
circumstances of our lives which tended to friend- 
ship. 

‘ Only, you know, Larigham,’ said the boy one 
day, early in our acquaintance, when we were 
speaking on the subject, ‘my responsibilities uie 
greater than yours ; 1 have May to look after. 
A sister is a gicat anxiety, and when she happens 
to he your twin-.sister, you feel th.it you are in 
a special way bound to take care of her.’ 

‘ Where is your sister now ? ’ I asked. 

‘l^ot far away. She is coiiipaiiioii to an old 
lady at Hampstead. That’s why I live in Camden 
Town, because it is coniparati\oly near; and 1 
can go occasionally to see May, and even some- 
times have a visit from Ikt at my lodgings.' 

‘ Companion to an old lady ! ’ I repeated. 

‘ That’s a dreary life for a young girl.’ 

‘May doesn’t seem to dislike it; and i\rrs 
Bowden treat.s her very kindly. The plague 
of her life is the continual espionage of tnc old 
lady’s relations — or rather her dead hushand’s 
relations ; she seems to have none of her own — 
.»who arc quite convinced that my poor little 
sister’s courtesy to her einjiloyer— -she hasn’t it 
in. her to be uncivil to a boa-constrictor, the 
little darling !— is inspired by mercenary motivc.s. 
That annoys iiei>,; hut as we are two young 
people alone in the world, without a, penny 
except what we earn, we must put up with 
disaOTeeables — May, with the suspicions oi those 
greedy waiters on dead men’s shoes ; and I, %vith 
getting the blame of everybody elsc’s blunders as 
well os my own. Really, the undeserved or only 
half-deserved scoldings 1 get, sometimes irritate 
me fearfully— and thp at times I feel I’d do 
anything for a good” game at cricket. I don't 
think i could bear it all, if you didn't stand 
by me, Langham.’ 

‘ Who wouldn’t stand by a manly boy like you, 
Gerald ! ’ I protested, laughing. 


‘Boy, my friend!' cried Gerald with one of 
those bright merry glances, accompanied with 
an upward toss of the head, which always came 
upon me with the effect of a sunbeam— * boy, 
indeed ! I am a. City man, sir, and demand to 
be spoken to with respect 1 ' 

‘Moreover,’ I went on, ‘the circumstances of 
your eai'ly life are so similar to tlioso of my own 
childhood, that I felt interested in you as soon 
as I knew them. My widowed mother, like 
yours, wore out her life in a long struggle with 
poverty, and died just when I was ^out to 
cease being a burden to her. Tlie only dif- 
ference is that my motlier was doubly over- 
weighted by having to pay off debts of ray 
father’s youth, contracted before ho ever met 
her.’ 

‘Hid not your father’s family take the re- 
sponsibility even of tliose ? ’ 

‘ No,’ I replied. ‘ My grandfather, after bring- 
ing up his son to no profession, and encouraging 
liim in extravagance, cast him off on his marriage 
with a penniless ^irl, and left him to sink or 
swim as best he could. I imagine that my father 
cannot have been ])ossessed of .much moral 
courage, or he would not Jiave submitted to 
f live on the earnings of my mother’s music- 
teuchmg. But he had never been accustomed 
to work, and his health was bad. He died 
when I was three years old. Then my mother 
made an appeal to my grandfather to do some- 
thing for me, if not for lier, or at least take 
1 the responsibility of those few hundred pounds 
of debt which he could have paid wiLliout 
feeling himself a whit poorer, but which formed 
a millstone round lier neck. But the rich 
Liverpool merchant, who was ready to subscribe 
lavishly to ostentatious charities, refused to help 
liis daughter-in-law by a penny, and refused 
111 such a letter ! Mjr mother never showed it 
to me, but I iound it in her desk after her 
death. I keep it still, and to this day my blood 
boils if I read its insulting words.' 

‘ And did your graudfuthor never soften 1 ' 

‘ He gave no sign of it ; and on his death, 
he left all he possessed to my aunt, my father’s 
half-sister.' 

‘ And she 1 ’ 

' ‘I coriless,’ said I, ‘that she did make some 
advances towards me, but they came at an 
unlucky moment. My mother had just died ; 
and from the letters I found after her death, I 
had learned for the first time with what cruelty 
she had been treated. Besides, I had lately 
obtained my first situation, and was disposed to 
be nggrc.Sbively independent. So I dechned my 
aiiiit^ invitation to visit her with a rudeness 
w'hich no one would ba guilty of but an inex- 
perienced boy at tlie age when he is most desirous 
of being thought a man.’ 

‘ I suppose that was the end of it all 1 ’ 

‘Not qiiite. Six months later, after I had 
come to London, I received another letter from 
my aunt, in which she stated that she had 
intended to adopt me and moke rao her heir, 
if 1 had not so insolently rejected her friendly 
overtures; but that I need no longer hope for 
anything from her, as she was about to be 
married shortly. And she added — ^rather vindic- 
tively, I thought — that as her future husband 
was considerably younger than herself, he would 
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probably survive her and inherit all her pro* I 
I perty. I fancy she thought to excite in me 
I an avaricious regret for my previous coldness ; j 
but in truth my only idea was that in making 
her become the wife of a man much her junior, 
spite and loneliness were combining to lead her 
into a great folly ; for, as she was considerably 
older than father, she must by that time 
have been quite a middle-aged woman, and I 
suspected the youthful husband of fortune-hunt- 
ing. That was the last I ever heard of my 
only surviving relative. I don’t know what 
name she bore after Jier marriage, nor even if 
she still lives. I stand rjuite alone.’ 

‘ Poor old man ! ’ said the boy affectionately. 
‘Rich 08 you are — from my point of view, lor 
your salary is twice as large as mine — I am 
better off tl lan you. I don’t stand alone ; I have 
May.’ 

‘ I should think a sister was only an additional 
anxiety,’ I replied. 

‘True; but still there’s a selfish comfort in 
the thought that somebody cares for you. At 
least, I like it I ’m a sentimental sort of animal, 
who likes being petted— not a calm, self-con- 
tained creature like, you.’ 

I doubt if I deserved Atherton’s epithets. I 
felt very lonely at times, and the boy^s affection 
— for he was sincerely attached to me, and had 
a refreshing un-English readiness to display his 
attachment — was charming. I told him more 
of my history and feelings than I had ever 
before confided to any one ; for he was as sympa- 
thetic as a woman, while possessing a discretion 
reputed to be rare among feminine cieatures. 

In truth I was greatly attached to Gerald, and 
I was quite distressed this afternoon at the 
thought of being late for rny engagement with 
him, It was his birthday, and we were to take 
tea together at his lodgings, and then go to the 
theatre, and I feared that iny delay might inter- 
fere with our plans. 

But it was another and more cheerful accident 
than that of being late that was to prevent our 
occupying the pit at the Lyceum that night. I 
had expected to see Gerald’s face looking for 
me from the window of liis sitting-room, as I 
approached the little street with the long name 
— Mount Edgeumbe Terrace— where he resided ; 
but I was surprised, and for the moment bewil- 
dered, to find two faces gazing witli interest at 
my approaching figure — two faces so alike in 
feature and colouring, that though a moment’s 
reflection convinced me that they must belong 
to Gerald Atherton and his twin-sister, I could 
not have said which of them was my friend’s. 
Each had the same bright, laughing, dark-blue 
eyes, the same short, curling, dark-brown hair, 
the some contour and expression, and at this 
moment the seme raeriy and mischievous smile. 

I thought I had never in my life seen a prettier 
sight than these two joyous, youthful figures 
standing side by side. 

‘Confess, Langham, that you didn’t know 
which was who, when you saw us just now,’ 
cried Gerald as I entered the room. 

I admitted that I had been puzzled for the 
moment; ‘though,’ I oflded, ‘I am sure that a 
longer glimpse would have enabled me to dis- 
tinguish Miss Atherton from you.’ 

* Yes,’ returned Gerald, ‘ I know that my poor 


little sister is only a plain-looking likeness of 
my bewitching selfi that conld not deceive any 
one for more than a moment’ 

Miss Atherton made a little mow of protest 
at her brother as she said : ‘Mr Langham only 
moans that the stool on which I was standing, 
to make me look as tall as you, was so shaky, 
that I shouldn’t have been able to keep on it 
a minute longer.* 

Then I tried again to utter a complimentary 
remark, which Gerald again appropriated, where- 
upon we all laughed and were friends at once. 

I had known nothing of the effect of a 
woman’s presence in the house since I had been 
old enough to appreciate it ; it was therefore a 
revelation to me to note how May Atherton 
glorified that dingy parlour in Camden Town. 
As she moved to and fro, making the tea-table 
in some nameless way a thousand times more 
attractive than the landlady knew how to do, 
my eyes followed her with a persistence whicli 
would have been embarrassing to her had she 
been troubled with the least degree of self- 
consciousness ; but of all the women I have ever 
known. May Atherton was the most complehdy 
free from vanity and all the faults that accom- 
pany it. At present her thoughts were occupied 
solely with the pleasure of being in her brothei-’s 
society, and the desire to make things brighter 
for him and his friend, whom, for Gerald’s sake, 
she accepted as her friend also. 

‘I really feel as if I knew you quite well, Mu 
Langham,’ she said, ‘for Gerald has spoken to me 
often of you ; and I am so glad to feel that my 
boy has a good thoughtful friend, older than him- 
self, to advise and help him.’ 

The motherly air with which May uttered the 
last words sat prettily if strangely on her extreme 
youth, and indeed between the pair of children 
there were a hundred touches of reciprocal tender- 
ness and protection, whicli were very pleasant to 
look at, though they 'inade me feel very lonely 
and a little envious. Not that I had any cause 
to feel neglected ; for Gerald and his sister united 
in making much of me — he for my own sake, she 
for her brother’s sake. Only for your brother’s 
sake, were you so kind to mo then, sweet May ; 
afterwards, it was, I hope, for a more personal 
reason ! 

I could spend much time in describing that 
happy evening ; but perhaps, repeated to less * 
sympathetic cars, the wit might not seem so 
witty nor the wisdom so wise as they did ^ to 
us. At last, however, May said with a sighj 
that she must go home ; and Gerald proposed 
that 1 as well as he should escort her to the 
door of the ‘ ogress’s castle.’ 

‘But you must not call Mrs ^owden an ogress,’ 
protested May, laying a hand upon her brother’s 
shoulder ; ‘ she is very kind to me. Was it not 
thoughtful of het to let me come and spend this i 
evening with you, because I had mentioned a 
week ago that it was our birthday! She is 
always so much interested in what I say of you 
— and she likes to hear about you too, Mr 
Langham,’ added the girl, 

‘About me I' I repeated. ’ ‘ How does she know 
of my existence !’ 

‘Oh, 1 have mentioned jrour name often, in 
speaking of Qe^d and his friends, and slie 
frequently questions me about you. I suppotfe 
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she likes you for Gerald’s sake, and Gerald for! 
mine.* 

‘Don’t deceive yourself, mademoiselle,’ inter- 
rupted the irrepressible Gerald. ‘ Her liking for 
you is the n’cre anticipation of the passion that 
will fill her when she sees me. She cares for 
you only as Olivia did for Viola before she saw 
Sebastian.’ 

How had the boy hit upon that comparison? 
I had conversely been thinkinjj for three hours 
past that my liking for Sebastian had been the 
mere anticipation of my love for Viola ! 

At her brother’s words, May laughed and shook 
her head. ‘Don’t you deceive yourself, dear. 
There is no rival to “dear Henry ” in Mrs Bowden’s 
heart.’ 

‘Who is “dear Henry ?’” I asked. 

‘ The late Mr Bowden, and the one vexation of 
my life.’ * 

‘How can that be, if he is dead V 

‘Alas! he has left innumerable relatives, who 
haunt his widow and sing his praises. They 
profess to be actuated only by exceptional 
devotion to liis memory and by affection for 
his widow ; and I suppose it is only the natural 
perversity of my soul that reminds me of the 
lact that Mrs Bowden is very rich and has no 
relatives of her own. Perhaps it is their strong 
and very plainly displayed jealousy of my sup- 
posed influence over my employer that makes 
me think so uncharitably of them.’ 

‘And does Mrs Bowden believe in their pro- 
fessions?’ 

‘ 1 don’t know ; but she is a very shrewd old 
lady ; and I suspect her of finding some pleasure 
in giving each of “dear Henry’s” relatives in 
turn the impression that he or she is to be licr 
heir, and then dashing their hones to the ground. 
To-day, she has delij^hted her niisband’s brother, 
and will doubtless drive all the other relatives to 
despair, by giving him Jlr Bowden’s favourite 
seal, a thing slie cherish. s greatly. This is sup- 
posed to be almost equivalent to making a wul 
in his favour. I ^suppose it’s malicious,’ said 
May with one of her brightest smiles, ‘but I 
can’t helj) getting some fmi out of it too. You 
see, she has expressly stated that she has no 
intention of dividing her property ; one indi- 
vidual is to inherit all, so the anxiety of each 
is intense, though concealed. I really think the 
‘ only relief they all have from their dissimulated 
hatred of each other is their open hatred of me.’ 

‘Poor little girl! How can oven the most 
‘prejudiced of fortune-hunters hate you? It is 
hard to bear,’ said Gerald tenderly, taking his 
sister’s hand in his. 

But the shade wdiich had for a moment 
darkened her fac% vanished os she saw ic reflected 
in his. ‘That is only a little trouble, dear,’ she 
said gently, ‘so little, that if I had any harder 
ones, I should not notice it ; and by way of 
compensation, I am sure that Mrs Bowden her- 
self really loves and trusts me.’ 

We were very merry as we walked up to the 
old house in Well Walk, Hampstead, where Miss 
Atherton lived. A pretty, picturesque place it 
seemed in the dim spring moonlight ; and May 
grew quite animated m telling me of the quaint 
relics of past centuries which survived beside the 
modem comfort of its furnishing. The path 
between |he garden door and that of the house 


had been covered with glass and made into a 
conservatory, where even at this early, time of 
the year flowers and rare ferns spread their' leaves. 
Gerald and I watched May pass within the door, 
feeling — at least I did— -like Moore’s unfortunate 
Peri to whom the doors of heaven were shut 
At the inner door she turned and w'aved her hand, 
sending a smile of farewell down the flowery 
vista. Then she disappeared, and suddenly the 
night grew darker. 

1 had all this time — so selfish a thing is 
pleasure ! — forgotten the unfortunate gentleman 
whose sudden illness 1 hpd witnessed ; but as 
Gerald and I were walking down Haverstock 
Hill, after parting with May, the thought of 
him suddenly came to niy mind, and at the same 
moment I recollected the packet I had picked 
up and put in my pocket. I narrated the 
incident of the afternoon to my friend, and went 
back with him to his rooms to examine the 
thickly-fiUed envelope which had come into my 
possession. There was on it neither address nor 
other supersci iptifm ; one side was soiled by falling 
in the mud of the street ; on the other was a 
large seal in red wax, on which ^ deciphered, in 
old English characters, the Ictjera H. L. B., below 
a mailed hand holding a dagger, and above the 
motto, ‘ What I hold, 1 hold last.’ 

1 determined to take the packet to the 
hospital next day, when I shoukl go to inquire 
for the invalid, and either give it to him, or, 
if his condition rendered him incapable of 
taking care of it, intrust it to the housc- 
sui^eon. It was not permitted to me to fulfil 
my intention. When, after my day’s work, I 
went to the hospital, 1 found that the patient 
in whom I was interested had been removed. 

*We found out his name and address from 
some letters in his pocket,’ said the house- 
surgeon, ‘ and sent a message to his family. 
His son came immediately and removed him.’ 

‘ What is the name ? ’ 1 asked. 

‘ I forget. Collins or Cotton, or something like 
that ; but I can’t speak with any certainly. 
He was a solicitor, I remember.’ 

‘Is not 'his name on the hospital books?’ 

‘No, He was here so short a time, that it 
was never entered.’ 

‘ How very unfortunate ! ’ I exclaimed. 

‘Why? Was it of importance that you should 
see him?’ asked the house-surgeon, an easy- 
going and careless youth, who had evidently felt 
hitherto tliat my interrogatories w’ere tiresome 
and unnecessary, but was now roused to atten- 
tion by the fervour of my tone. 

‘ It may be of considerable importance to him. 
He dropped a packet, appai’ently containing 
documents, when he feH yesterday. I picked 
it up, and forgot to deliver it to you when I 
left him in your charge. It may be essential 
to him to regain immediate possession of it.’ 

The young doctor was sufiiciently interested 
now, but he could do nothing ; ho had no 
certmn recollection of anything connected with 
his patient. I was forced to content myself 
with leaving with him my name, Bicnard 
Langham, and the address of Messrs Btamley and 
Green, in whose employ I was, that he might 
refer to me if any inquiry was made about the 
packet. 

I doubted not that I should within a few 
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days te relieved of the charge of it; hut days 
and weeks passed into months, and that sealed 
envelope remained in my possession, and lay like 
an undeserved burden on my conscience. 

THE OLD PEIOEY QAEDEN. 

Thb whispering May wind stirs the hawthorn 
and lilac in the old priory garden, and brings 
great gushes of delicious scent past the window, 
and fills the room with sweetness. All the last 
month the weather has been fitful and changeable | 
— ^rain and storm, sunshine and cloud, dust and 
east winds ; but after two days of soaking down- 
pour and wild west wind, the morning of the 
last day of May has dawned in the full glorious 
beauty of late spring. Thrushes and blackbinls 
vie with each other in song, sweet and shriD, 
clear and inspiring ; a modest siskin whistles 
itB little monotonous roulade ; now and then, 
a few notes of the shy linnet are heard ; a robin 
is feeding its brood close by; swallows and 
martins are darting about in all directions ; in 
the apple blossoms are hundreds of bees, making 
a dense dreamy music; while their compatriot 
the humble-bee booms along with his big velvety 
body shining and gleaming in the sun. 

What a splendid creature ! See, it settles 
close at hand. Turn it over with a grass bent. 
With a surprised buzz, it rights itself. Again 
and yet again it turns over, seemingly staring 
to see the cause of its overthrow. Draw the 
bent lightly across its hack— two legs are 
instantly raised to brush off the unwelcome 
touch. A second time the same; a third, and 
the bent is fairly clutched by all the gummy 
legs, and retained under its body. It crawls up 
a stick, and with angiy bustle, goes booming 
off. 

One does not realise summer is so close upon 
us, when May is such a capricious maiden, till 
a morning like this wakes one up to the con- 
viction that in twenty-four more days the sim will 
have reached its altitude, and soon will begin 
the shortening days again. The garden here is 
quaint, and quite unlike the generality of town 
gardena From the square of paved court rises 
one step, and then a stretch of grass, an oval 
flower-bed each side, a path up the centre ; doping 
grass banks supported with large stones, wliere 
huge bunches ot primroses spring from the niches. 
Along the sides are rockeries with hardy trailing 
plante— stonecrop, periwinkle both major and 
minor, white and blue, wdth variegated folii^e ; 
sweet woodruff, violets, and a mass of ferns, 
whose delicate dight silver green fronds arc daily 
uncurling into beauty. The wallflowers are in 
full bloom. Later on, the germander speedwell 
will open its h^ht evanescent flowers, that, 
though oifly a wild plant, makes such splendid 
mpsses of colour when cultivated, with the silver- 
fou in bunches near it 

Dp a short flight of stone steps, with ferns 
6n each side, under an ivy-covered archway, 
and on another plat of grass, with a long flower- 
bed, vnth trdlis-work at the back, covered with 
thfi and yellow honeysuckle, and a huge 


mass of climbing roses, the rare delicate ‘maiden 
blush,* which in a fortnight will be heavy with 
bloom. More rockeries and ferns, lilies of the 
valley and forget-mc-uots under the ^ringa 
bushes, and sweet-brier. In another comer 
are tall irises and great white lilies, with here 
and there a bunch of orange tiger Hly. Southern- 
wood, lavender, and rosemary, variegated balm 
in profusion. Soon the fragrant pinks, and 'their 
aristocratic relations the carnations, will he in 
bloom ; and the rich velvety pansies, that are 
now BO large and perfect, will dwindle as the 
sun gains more power, and the strawberries 
begin to crimson on the sunny south beds ; and 
the geraniums and verbenas and purple helio- 
tropes take the place of auriculas and the 
narcissus. 

Hound the square of vegetable garden is a 
wide patlj, with beds sloping to the walls, one 
of which is of good briclv, with plum, cherry, 
and other fruit-trees trained along it. The 
other is the real old stone wall belonging to the 
‘antient* priory, that formerly stood close by. 
At one time, this wall was covered with a dense 
mass of ivy, in which colonies of sparrows built 
their nests, reared their young, and flourished 
mightily. Snails, slugs, and wood-lice swarmed, 
and beetles in endless variety. One wild day 
in a wet February, part of the old wall came 
down, breaking up the trees, and cutting up the 
borders and turf. It was patched up again ; 
and just as the spinach was fit to cut and lettuce 
planted out, there was a soaking rain one night, 
and in the morning the old wall was again 
prostrate over all our spring plantings. Such u 
wreck it was, and disturbed our equilibrium for 
days. It was soon set straight as regards the 
stonework ; but it %vas weeks before the place 
looked itself again ; and that crumbling old wall 
was -watched with suspicion all summer. Then 
outdoor life coming to an end, w'e ceased to think 
on the subject. ‘ 

October following was mild and balmy for 
the first few days , then the wind shifted 
suddenly to the cast, and four or five nights of 
sharp frost came, that turned all the foliage into 
a gmden glory, a steady downpour of a week 
culminating with a tremendous wind-storm. It 
blew and whistled and stormed till every leaf 
was swept away into space, going no one knew 
whither, howling and whistling round the 
chimney-stacks till night was made terrible. 
During tbo w'orst of the storm, in the early 
morning, down came the old -wall again from* 
end to end, cutting up turf, breaking down the 
fruit-trees, and overwdielming the shrubs and 
rockeries in a general wreck. For many weeks 
did the state of chaos continue ; wretched 
drenched fowl made themselves at homo in the 
flower-beds, and forlorn-looking ducks wandered 
across, and feasted on the host of slugs and fat 
snails and beetles thot the pouring rain had 
tempted out of the nooks and cw-vices of the 
stones and mass of ivy. It was built up at last ; 
but little or nothing could be done to repair the 
ravages done to the garden till the end of 
Marwi, except making a general clearance of the 
rubbish, and one of the quaintest of shady comers 
seemed lost for ever. 

But after a few fine balmy days and a spell o£ 
sunshind} corums things happened x^ider the • 
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rebuilt wall : stray snowdrops aptpeared in places 
where none had been heretofore ; a bunch of 
pure white crocuses unfolded their blossoms to 
the sun in one place ; two or three stray * stars 
of Bethlehem’ in another. Lat^ on, a single | 
stem shot up of yellow Lent lilies ; bunches of 
tormentilla with double ‘yellow blooms, and 
clover with deep red-brown leaves and big 
snowy balls of flowers ; the mouse-ear, hawk- 
weed, and trailing moneywort. Down amongst 
the remains of the common turf came a thick 
growth of parsley-piert with its close fine-edged 
leaves, and cuckoo-pint with delicate pinky- 
white flowers. On the wall between the new 
mortar and old stones came little fibres of 
’ crimson-tipped moss, stonecrop (Sedum), sand- 
wort, pcllitory of the wall, and in one place 
a single plant of flax, with its pale-blue flowers 
and long spear-like leaves ; without mentioning 
the more comirion chickweed, groundfeel, wild 
foverlew and plantain, yellow wallflowers, and 
many different sorts of grats and mosses. There 
is no doubt most of these plants had come 
from seeds brought to the nests in the ivy by 
the birds, and had lain there in the dry rubble 
for yeai’s, eoiuo, perhaps, for generations, simply 
because there was not moisture enough to cause 
the seeds to sprout and germinate. ‘If a grain 
of wheat fall to the ground and lire, it abideth 
alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit,’ 
which seems enigmatical till pondered over and 
thought out. How often have the gray-cowled 
monks strolled round, this old garden, marking 
how this tree promised a bounteous crop of cher- 
ries, luscious morrollns, that, when ‘cimninglie 
steeped in spirits with duo jiroportion of mace, 
cloves, cinnamon, and sugar,’ makes a liqueur fit 
for the drink of princes ; or noting how the 

f uarlcd old apple-trees — then young and in full 
earing — were covered with garlands of pink-and- 
whito blossoms, that promised later in the autumn 
a rich harvest of golden friii*- : ladies’-fingers, llib- 
stone pippins, codlings, golden russets, Blenham 
orange, with souriims for winter keeping ; also 
the frail blooms of the pear-trees, jargonelle, 
Marie Louise, baking pears of enormous size, 
with the rich, juicy ‘bishop’s thumbs’ and 
brown buri'-cs. 

Now, a young lay-brother will come to pick 
dainty bits of herbs for flavouring the soups 
*and stews, with their accompaniment of esculent 
vegetables, for, in those old palmy days, seldom 
did their ^nnil faces have ‘ anchorite ’ written 
Qu. them. Go to the extreme end of the garden, 
and turn round ; what a delightful view meets 
the gaze! Down in the hollow lies the sleepy 
little town, with its quaint gabled houses, and 
nearly imbedded in a wealth of lime-trees. Far 
away, when the wifld is high and the atmosphere 
clean are seen ranges of fertile hills for 
or the distance is wrapped in a soft purple ha^ 
that is still more lovely ; and over all thisL the 
deep blue sky with fleecy white clouds, and the 
blessed sunshine pouring down over all the wealth 
of buds and blossoms, singing birds, and busy 
humming bees. 

1 came across, the mother day, an account of 
what ^ naturalist found in a square of back- 
yard nearly uncultivated. Why, such a place as 
this ,old priory garden would give him pleasure 
and profit for; mon^ nay, years, for not a 


tenth part of all the natural lovelinesses has 
been exhausted yet. Some other time, perhaps, 
I shall tell something more of what 1 find here 
os the years glide onward. 


A POSSIBLE LEGAL EEFOEM. 

Counsel and solicitors have never been so 
friendly as brother professionals should be, and 
never will be until ‘amalgamation* is an accom- 
iflishcd fact. They have many causes of differ- 
ence — some real, many fancied. In all of them, 
jealousy is a great factor ; for, whatever may be 
thought to the contrary, «ach branch of the 
legal profession is jealous of the privileges of 
the other. The barrister wants personal relations 
with his client, which would mean very great 
loss to the solicitor ; and the solicitor wants to 
be flowed a right of audience before the 
Supreme Court, which would certainly rob the 
barrister of half his fees. Hence, there i.s a 
straining betwgen the two limbs of the law, 
which causes many hard things to be said of 
both. * 

One of the most real grievances of solicitors 
is in tlio matter of fees. Two 'solicitors brief 
counsel to appear in two cases. • Both cases come 
on for hearing at the same time in different 
courts. Obviously, the chosen advocate cannot 
attend to both, and so one is left to the tender 
mercies of a half-fledged junior, whose well-meant 
efforts often result in the loss of his client’s case. 
That such should be the fact is inevitable, so 
long as the public will persist in preferring the 
possible services and slight attention of an 
‘eminent* counsel, obtained at a fancy price, to 
the certain attention and careful study bestowed 
upon his case by a less eminent, but often 
e(£nally able, counsel at a fair price. But the 
real ground of complaint is that when a case is 
thus murdered through its conductor’s inability 
to attend to it, that conductor still retains Ids 
fee. He has never, in fact, the smallest idea 
of disgorging a fee, even when paid on a brief 
upon which he has never appeared. Why should 
he? Tt was not Ins laiilt that he could not do 
the work ho was retained for ; he has given 
valuable time to getting up the case (though he 
certainly need not have done so, as it turned 
out ) ; and — strongest argument of all — he does not 
lose custom by thus publicly fattening on the 
unearned increment. So he has continued to 
* uneam * it ; and the solicitor — whose interests 
are of course liis client’s — has continued to writhe 
under the open injustice thus sanctioned by the 
etiquette of that most honourable of professions, 
the Bar of England. « 

But at last a ray of hope has found its way 
into the long-suffering solicitor’s breast. The 
chink through which tne welcome ray has come 
has been pierced by a certain Mr Norton, a 
solicitor. It happened in this wise : Mr Norton 
briefed and feed ‘an eminent leading counsel* 
in a certain case ; but the retained one failed 
to appear upon the trial Mr Norton felt hurt ; 
but, being a practical man, an idea struck him. 
He wrote to the eminent one, pointing out that 
it would not be altogether an iniquitous pro- 
ceeding if his fees were returned. The eminent 
one mode courteous reply that *hie would be 
happy to return the fees if he cotdd find any 
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precedent for doing so.’ This would have 
‘stumped’ most solicitors; but Mr Norton, rose 
to the occasion. He at once laid the whole 
matter before the Attorney-general; and that 
luminary expressed his ‘views and us^e’ to be 
‘to return so much of the brief fee as exceeds 
the amount which would have been proper if 
the brief had been simply a case for opinion.’ 
This means the reftarn in such cases of by far 
the greater portion of the fees ; and such return 
will, if it become a ‘precedent,’ be most accept- 
able not only to solicitors, but to the public ‘at 
large. In this particular case, the counsel referred 
to, having found a precedent, and being unable 
to eat his own words, at once sent Mr Norton 
a ‘ cheque for the difference ; ’ and Mr Norton 
has certainly done well to make the matter public. 
All barristers now liave a sound precedent for 
doing an act of justice ; and it is to be hoped 
that they, as a body, will not neglect to follow 
it. So the profession will escape a certain 
amount of ill repute which has ,long tarnished, 
in the e 3 "es at h-ast of envious iiersons, its very 
honourable ’scutcheon. *' 


It seems but yesterday since then — 

How slow, yet swift, the days have sped— 
And here, beside the streets of men, 

She slumbers with the holy dead. 

She should have lain among the hills, 

In some old churchyard, where each sound 
Is of the wind, the tinkling rills, 

And cry of lonely things around ; • 

Or where old ballads grow to life. 

Far Imck within the shadowy years. 

That sang of rugged border strife, 

Or passions born of love and tears. 

For loyal to their old-world choids. 

She felt her heart in unison 
With all their rich hut simple w’ords. 

That took new music from her ou u. 


True wotnan of the faithful heart, 
And kindly as the summer air ; 
A nature such as could impart 
Its genial presence everywhere. 
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Titosti simple daisies which you view. 

Last year, when summer winds did wave, 
And clouds were white with sunshine, grew 
Upon the Ettrick Shepherd’s grave. 

But not of him they speak, nor draw 
My thoughts hack to that caily ttnio 
When, rapt in that one dream, lie saw 
The shadows lift from fairy clime. 

Nor yet of Ettrick, as it goes 
To join the Yarrow’s haunting tone, 

That each may murmur as it flows 
A music something like his ow a. 


Nor even of Saint Mary’s Lake, 

Amid those hills from which he drew 

The legendary Fast, to wake 
Its far-off melodies anew. 

No ; not of these 1 think, though each 
Is rich in spells of magic song ; 

These daisies touch a chord to which 
All sadder thoughts of death belong. 

And so I turn, and for a space 
Within the sacred Fast I stand, 

To feel the sunshine of a face, 

The kindly pressure of a hand. 

All just the same as when she* ga>e 
These 'dead flowers as a welcome thing. 

Alas ! and now upon her grave 
The grass is thinking of the spring. 

* Jeon Logan Watson,* aalMhr of Sygonf Days in mr 
VHUtge. Hound the Grange Farm, and other books full 
of.quamt simplicity and freshness, and breathing on 
eve^ page the delightful personality of the writer. Her 
Bndden death was deeply felt by a large circle of friends, 
and has left a blank that can never be filled up. She 
^ed 7th October 1886, and sleeps in the Grange 
Cemetery, Edinbnrgh.— A. A. 


In her the friend was friend indeed ; 

A larger sense of syrapatiiy, 

That o\erstepppd the pales of creed. 

Brew her to all in charity. 

And now this death that waits for each. 

An unseen shade by all, has comb , 

The Scottish music of her speech 
So sweet, is now for evei dumb. 

So pass the h'al ones of this earth, 

To leave with us a holier clami ; 

To touch us with their spirit-hiiih. 

And whisper they aie still the simo. 

These simjde flowtrs of witheivd huo, 

Last year, when summer winds did wave, 

Weie plucketl hy her because they grew 
Upon the Ettrick Shepherd’s grave. 

This year, when summer pours her light, 
And daisies are to beauty blown, 

Some hands will pluck their blossoms wdiite, 
Because they grow upon her own. 


EASTER SUNDAY, 

It is not perhaps generally known that Eastox 
Sunday falls this year on the latest possible date 
on which it can fall — April 25. It is only once 
in every century that Easter falls on so late a 
date as this ; the' last year on which it did so 
was in 1734, and the next occasion will be in 
1943. The earliest date for Easter is March 22, 
and this has occurred once only in this century — 
in 1818 ; and it may safely be said that noffe 
now living will see the next similar occurrence, 
for it will not take place until the year 2000. In 
fixing Easter, the general rule is, that Easter 
Sunday is always the first Sunday after the full 
moon on or next after 21st Morch. 

— m 

Printed lad Published hy W. A R Okahbbbs, 47 Peier* 
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FINANCE WITHOUT FUNDS: 

OR, HOW TO FLOAT A COMPANY. 

Amongst tlie many social and legal anomalies 
for which England has long been celebrated 
throvighout the civilised world, there are none 
more extraordinary than the rules and customs 
which have reference to all sorts of gambling 
and obtaining money by chance or by hazard. 
An example of this was given a shqrt time ago 
in a French paper, in which a correspondent 
relates how lie saw a constable take into custody 
three or four men who w’ere quietly laying wagers 
amongst themselves and comparing notes on one 
of the great races. Tliis happened a few yards 
from the Strand, under the colonnade of the 
Lyceum Theatre. Half an hour afterwards — so 
the writer states — he was passing the door of a 
largo house close by where the above capture had 
been made, and saw -the same constable keeping 
order amongst a number of cabs and vehicles 
waiting for their owner’s, whilst on the steps 
and at the door were a number of gentlemen 
talking and comparing notes. He asked the 
policeman what the place was, and whether any 
jiublic meeting was going on. Considering what 
he had previously seen, he was more than a little 
surprised when the guardian of the law informed 
h’m that ‘This is the Victoria Club, the great 
betting club ; and these gents arc making up 
their books— the Two Thousand stakes will be 
run to-morrow'.’ The writer goes on to say, 
that how'ever excettent English law may be as 
a whole, it is evidently not the same for all 
classes of men, and that the social morals of the 
po^r seem to be better looked after than those 
of the rich. 

But if the anecdote here related astonished the 
foreigner, how much more amazed would he bo 
at the rules and regulations, written and un< 
written, of what may be called the art of making 
money by speculation, or gambling. All, or most 
of nit, would regard with horror— supposing a 
similar thing wjgre possible — the introduction of 


such an establishment as that of Monte Carlo 
into England, and yet we tolerate and even 
encourage that which creates far more wretched- 
ness and ruins many more famili^ than even the 
gaming-tables. Every day, in almost every paper 
we take up, we see the most plausible and 
seductive advertisements, persuading all sorts and 
conditions of men to apply for shares in this or 
that Joint-stock Company, with assurances — in 
which truth is at least economised— of a sure 
and certoin fortune to bo made in a few weeks. 
There are comparatively few of us who have the 
opportunities of knowing the enormous amount 
of harm done in this country by these continued 
and continual temptations, or who can estimate 
the misery that has been caused in our midst by 
them. 

Twenty years ago, when the Overend and 
Gurney failure spread such ruin amongst the 
upper and middle classes, this system, of trying 
to make money without labour, received a 
shock whicli for a time crushed it But in the* 
lost decade, it has again sprung into existence, 
and has now reached a point at which it cannot 
be allowed to remain, and when steps must be 
taken, if not to suppress, at least to regulate and 
place under proper control what threatens to 
become an evil of no small magnitude. 

Let any one w’ho doubts this, take the trouble, 
for even one or two weeks, to note the number 
of Joint-stock Companies which are advertised, 
the amount of capital they require, and above 
! all, the inducements of gain which they hJd 
out to the unwary. Recently, iu one week, 
there were registered nine new Joiijt-stock Com- 
panies, of which seven came forth in the columns 
of the daily and weekly papers, offering to all 
; who would join them the most magnificent return 
for money invested. The aggregate capital of these 
Companies amounts to no less than milHoru 
one hundred thousand pounds, which a confiding 
public is asked to subscribe, and this at a time 
when money is exceptionally scarce, and when 
the general aspect of public affairs both at home i 
and abroad is very much the reverse of assuring. 
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Kor need it be thouj^ht that this number of 
enterprises was exceptionally large, for, on the! 
contrary, the average weekly advertisements of 
similar concerns is much greater both as to actual 
number and capital. But even of the former 
total, who is there who could deem it possible 
or probable that such an amount would be snb- 
scrioed even on the limited liability system? 
How is it, then, that men waste their time and 
money in proposing what common-sense, to say 
nothing of business experience, must tell them ! 
can only end in disappointment? In the answer 
to the question is contained the whole history 
of Joint-stock Company ‘promoting’ as at present 

C bised. That some of those enterprises are 

Jide, and may give those who join them a 
fair return for their money, is no doubt true ; 
but these are decidedly the exception to the rule. 
The real working of the vast majority of these 
propos^ Companies is known to but a compara- 
tive few outside the circle in which financial 
schemes, often of great magnitude, arc worked 
without funds. 

There exists in the city of London a somewhat 
numerous class of men, who were formerly called 
‘Promoters of Companies,’ but who have of late 
years assumed the more sounding title of Finan- 
cial Agents. Let us suppose that to one of these 
gentlemen there occurs the happy thought of 
starting a ‘ Fiji Islands Tramway Company.’ He 
loses no time in putting his scheme into shape ; 
and the following may be taken as a fair example 
of bow he carries out bis intentions. Ilis first 
work is to get together a Board of Directors ; 
and this, supposing he has had a fair business 
experience, is not so difficult as might at first 
be supposed. 

Together with the Financial Agent, another 
class of men has been called into existence by 
the great extension of the Joint-stock Company 
system. The gentlemen who help with their 
names the floating of such enterprises form 
a distinct class of themselves, and are termed 
‘guinea-pigs,’ most probably from the fact of 
each ordinary director receiving a guinea for 
each meeting he attends. In order to be con- 
sidered of any value as Director of a Company, 
a guinea-pig ought to have a handle to his 
name. A Lord, a Baronet, or even a Knight 
is looked upon as unexceptionable, and may 
almost command his own price ; for it is not 
to be supposed that a director is to work for 
nothing. His value, like most other things, 
varies with the quality of the article. A peer 
,who has a seat in the Upper House will prob- 
ably not allow his name to appear on a pro- 
spectus under three hundred to four hundred 
pounds a year, besides some fifty or a hundred 
fuUy paid-up shares. And he is worth the 
money. The Financial Agents are well aware 
that when a peer of the realm is secured and 
heads the list of directory the most difficult 
part of their task is accomplished. What remains 
wjll follow as a matter of course. 

' The^ next step is to write, or to get some one 
to write — for the promoter has generally a soul 
above literary . composition— that portion of the 
prospectus beginning : ‘ The object for which this 
Company is formed,’ and so on. This is quickly 
ftccomplished. There are certain gentlemen who 
aaspinba themselves as connected with the press 


I whose speciality is to compose these prospectuses. 

I The charge for such a document varies from two to 
five guineas, and they arc cheap even at the latter 
price. There is perhaps no kind of writing 
which requires more care or skill than this. In 
the case of the ‘Fiji Tramway Company,’ the 
writer must make it appear that no undertaking 
so purely philanthropical, or so sure to cause 
so much prosperity to Fiji, has ever been pro- 
po^d either by government or by private enter- 
prise ; while at the same lime ho must, as it 
were, allow to escape from his pen the fact that 
a Tramway Company in the Fiji islands is 
certain to be exceedingly lucrative to all con- 
cerned. To repeat the old French joke, he 
must not lie in wliat he writes, but lie must 
economise the truth. The prospectus written, 
and the ofFicials, such as secretary, solicitors, 
bankers, &c., chosen, an expensive step comes 
next — namely, very long advertisements in the 
leading daily papers and elsewhere. But here 
also modern enterprise comes to the help of 
the promoter, and sees him over the difficulty, 
wliith to an outsider might seem almost insur- 
mountable. 

There are in London a number of advertising 
agents w'hose special business it is to undertake 
jobs of this kind on credit, their conditions being 
that they arc to he paid out of the first moneys 
received Irom applicants for shares. If the appli- 
cations ore not sufficient, the promoter stands 
the loss ; hut it more frequently happens that 
the advertising agent receives something like fifty 
per cent, or more on what he has disbursed. It 
is in some respects risky, but it generally pays ; 
and when it does so, the advertising agent inaKes 
an uncommonly good thing of it ; and from one 
point of view, ho deserves to do so. Without his 
aid, the Company would have probably j)roved 
a fiasco. 

Once the prospectus is published, and applicants 
for shares commcncet to send in their one pound 
apiece, the promoter begins to recoup himself. 
Presently, the allotment of shares begins, and the 
simple-minded public have to pay one pound on 
each share. The prospectus distinctly affirms 
that a tianiway in the Fiji islands is sure to be 
remunerative, and what true-born Briton would 
dispute a statement which a peer of the realm, 
a baronet, an and sundry military officers 
of high rank tacitly confirm by lending thelr> 
names to it? There are 150,000 shares in the 
Company, of which not more than 10,000 have 
been applied for. But this is better than nothixjg. 
Even u a few thousand pounds arc received from 
the would-be shareholders, the promoter is not to 
be pitied. With a matter of three to four thou- 
sand pounds, he can satisfy all claims, even to 
paying directors’ fees for Lie few times they 
have sat at the Board. The whole affair is then 
allowed to die a natural death ; unless, indeed, as 
sometimes happens, some disappointed creditor 
petitions the Court that the Company shall be 
wound up. By some mysterious means, the 
promoter or his nominee is named liquidator ; 
a solicitor, who, as a matter of course, does not 
get the berth for nothiftg, takes the matter in 
hand ; and so long as there is any mopey left 
to divide, all those concerned work together, 
and once more matters are made pleasant ali 
round. ,, 
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And what happens when the money comes to 
an end? Why, what would you have? The 
liquidation of a Joint-stock Company can no more 

g o on when there are no more funds, than a 
uman body can live when the breath has left 
it. The business must then sink into oblivion, 
and for the present at least the Fiji islanders 
will have to do without their tramway. 

And what about the unfortunates who were 
rash enough to apply for shai-es in the Company ? 
Well, they must, like the rest of the world, be 
content to suffer for their own acta. No one per- 
suaded them to apply for shares ; they have lost 
theii* money ; and no doubt some of them will 
be ruined. But what of that ? If any one is to 
gain in a business of this kind, some one must 
lose. And how about the prospectus which 
induced them to part with their money ? Many 
who have never been b(*hind the scenes in the 
Company promoting business will doubtless think 
this sketch overdrawn. But let such persons 
inquire amongst those who know the real mean- 
ing of Finance without Funds. Some who read 
this paper will say there are in London Com- 
panies and CompanioR, and it may be that many, 
even that the great majority of these are blameless 
as to their representations and statements. It 
may be so ; but what of the others ? 

In the year 1881, there were registered in 
London no fewer than 1541 Companies, with a 
capital amongst them of £138,491,428, and even 
this w'as a great falling-olf from the number of pre- 
vious yeai-s. In 1882, the registered capital of the 
Companies that had sprung up was £250,000,000 ; 
and in 1883 it amounted to £107,000,000. Of 
these, who shall say how many were bondfuiey and 
how many were, in plain English, mere financial 
swindles — swindles of a far more objectionable 
kind, and infinitely more dangerous to'the public 
at large, tbuii many ollences which have been 
classed ns such, aiul for which those who have 
pei’petrated them arc now undergoing penal ser- 
vitude ? 

And what of the humorous individuals who have 
been reduced to poverty, who have been, owing 
to their credulity, forced into the Bankruptcy 
Court, and condemned for the rest of their days 
to a miserable struggle for existence ? It is very 
certain that neither Monte Carlo, nor Homhurg 
when its gambling-tables were in existence, ever 
did, or ever will, work onc-tenth part of the 
moral and social evil that wliat may ho called 
rommercial swindlers have in England during 
"the last twenty years. And the evil is still on the 
increase. 

The figures quoted above speak for themselves, 
and require little or no comment. Is it possible 
that in two consecutive years, 1 883-84— -both of 
which were noted ns being exceptionally dull as 
regards commercial enterprise — such an enormous 
sum as upwards of four hundred and twenty 
millions could have found any legitimate source 
of employment by means of new Joint-stock 
Companies? Were it pf>ssible to work out such 
a problem, it would be a good thing if a far 
too confiding public «,could be authentically in- 
formed how much of the four hundred millions 
was subscribed for such Companies as the ‘Fiji 
Islands Tramway Company (Limited).’ Still more 
instructive would it be to know how many indi- 
viduals wlio p*iay at the game of amateur ^ance 


were ruined by the means they expected should 
make their fortune. 

In England, we have the greatest possible 
objection to state interference in private ojSaira. 
As a rule, we are right. But are there not excep- 
tions to this as to every rule ? Is it not part of 
a government’s duty to protect the foolish and 
unwary from being made the dupes of men who 
trade upon the credulity of others, and who bring 
ruin to countless numbers ? It is not the idle or 
depraved of society who arc the victims of these 
spurious concerns. Unlike those of the gamine- 
tables, the Joint-stock Confpany swindles generally 
entrap and ruin men who try to increase their 
income by legitimate means. The following is a 
case which has come under the iiresent writer’s 
personal knowledge. 

A gentleman who had served nearly thirty ‘ 
ycara in the Indian Civil Service, come home 
with his well-earned income of oue thousand 
a year and ^a few thousands at his banker’s. 
His children were grown up and well settled in 
life. He had na expensive habits ; and beyond 
an occasional game at whist, limited to sixpenny 
points, and perhaps half-a-crown on the rubber, 
lie never stoked money in qilaying or betting. 
He took chambers in the West End, was a 
member of the Oriental and other clubs, and 
settled down apparently to pass a comfortable 
uneventful life, until summoned to go over to 
the majority. For a time all went quietly and 
well with him ; but, like most Englishmen, he 
found it hard to live without work, and time 
wiw very heavy on his hands. While in this 
frame of mind, he, very unfortunately for him, 
as it turned out, met an old Indian friend, a re- 
tired military officer, who believed liimself to be 
[ making a fortune in Joint-stock Companies. As 
* was to be expected, this old friend took him 
I into the City and introduced him to some so- 
called City men, individuals whose right to such 
a title would certainly be repudiated by mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, or by those engaged 
in any legitimate City business. By these new 
acquaintances he was at once marked down as 
a new, and therefore a very valuable addition to 
the numerous body of ‘guinea-pigs,’ who are so 
useful to the fraternity. It was soon ascertained 
that, in addition to a comfortable pension, he 
had by him a by no means despicable sum in 
ready-money. Very few days after these intro- 
ductions, he was asked by a Financial Agent if 
he would accept a seat at the Board of a Company 
that was about to be floated. The temis to be, 
two hundred pounds a year paid him aa a 
director, and fifty fully paid-up shores of 'ton 
pounds each. » , 

He agreed willingly enough ; and a day or 
two later, his name npneared inwall the leading' 
London papers in wdiicu the new Compaiyr was- 
advertised. From that day the Anglo-Indian 
may be said to have entered on a new epeer. 
In six months he had become director in as 
many Companies. He i^ent daily to the City, 
where he remained till the tide of busy men 
turned westward, and then went home wxtli the 
comfortable conviction that he had made money 
and gained valuable information on financial 
matters. His clubs were now rarely honoured 
with his presence ; and when he did visit any 
old Indian friend, his conversation was almost 




exclusively on the subject of this or that Company^ 
of how much Mr A. had made, or Mr B. had 
lost, by such and such speculations, and of the 
good things in store for those who knew how 
to work the financial oracles. In short, he 
became, as too many retired Anglo-Indian Civil 
and Military servants do when they come home, 
helplessly insane on a subject of which he knew 


little or nothing, of which ho had no experience, 
' and in which he was the victim of d^esigning 
knaves, who made a tool of him. 

Matters went on pleasantly enough for a time ; 
but at last a very decided change for the worse 
came. One by one the Companies of which 
he was a director collapsed ; and when they 
were wound up, our friend found, to his <lismay, 
that he had to book up the full value of the 
shares for which he had never paid. This 
pretty pearlv cleared au’ay the ready-money he 
had ay his banker’s; but tlierc was still ^rorse 
behind. 

Promoters of Corapanios and '‘others whose 
business it is to finance without funds, liave a 
friendly way of helping each other when pecu- 
niary difficulties arise. Whether they want 
money to push on .some new scheme, or whether 
only a much milder sum is required for daily 
expenses, they rarely refuse to put their names 
to stamped paper lor each other. ‘Help me, 
and I ’ll help thee,' is hold to be one of tlic 
standing articles of their social creed. And 
when a fairly well-to-do ‘guinea-pig’ becomes 
more or less intimate with these gentlemen, he 
is generally asked to join one or more of tliem 
in raising money by means of bills. Sometimes 
these useful substitutes for capital may be paid 
at maturity ; but more often they are not met, 
and are replaced by similar documents. There 
are, however, occasions on which renewal of 
financial obligations is no longer possible, and 
when those who draw, nr those wlio accept, have 
to book up without delay. Such was the lot of 
our friend whose shoi’t financial career is here 
briefly described. His name being no longer 
regarded as valuable, he was called on to find 
the funds for which he liad made himself 
answerable. For a very short time his pension 
for three or four years was, so to speak, nntici- 
.^pated. He had given bills which ne had not 
the ready-money to meet, and had to resort to 
loan ofiUces, West End money-lenders, ^d other 
sources of raising money, wliicli, togciier with 
the^ premiums he hud to pay insurance offices, 
seeing that he could not get money .without 
policies on his life, very soon utterly ruined 
nim. He was, of course, made a bankrupt, and 
four-fifths of his pension was awarded to his 
creditors. To live on two Imndred pounds a 
year is by no means an easy task to one who 
has never kftown the want of money ; he 
dragged on a miserable existence for a couple 
of years, and then died from what might almost 
be called a broken heart. 

The sketch here given is a true one, and may 
serve to show how it is that many men who 
dabble in amateur finance disappear from their 
usual haunts and come to irretrievable grief. 
SfingUshmen, no matter to what class they belong; 

^ rule, have something to do. Unlike 
other people, except their American cousins, 
are jponer tired and weary of idleness than 


of anj^ amount of physical or mental labour. And 
this IS particularly the case with Anglo-Indians, 
who, alter, perhaps, a quarter of a century of 
hard work in the East, come home to enjoy their 
hard-earned pensions. For a short time — for a 
few months — they are content to do nothi^ ; 
but after they have renewed old friendships, 
and revisited the scenes of tlieir early life,^ and 
settled down to what must bo a comparatively 
monotonous life, they find there is something 
wanting, and that employment or occupation 
is almost necessary to tlieir very existence. The 
ways in which this want may be supplied are 
various. To some, politics and literature fill up, 
or help to fill up, the gap ; racing and betting, 
hunting, sliooting, and other sporte are followed 
by their respective votaries amongst those who 
have more leisure than they know what to do 
with. Bivl ‘ going into the City ’ has the double 
fascination that it combines pleasure with occu- 
pation and imaginary profit. Unfortunately, 
the unpleasant awakening too often follows tho 
pleasant dream. 

Another curious fact regarding Joint-stock 
Company speculation is that wliat may be 
called the fashion, which changes, so to speak, 
as often as that of a lady’s bonnet, and which 
does not admit of more than one kind of enter- 
prise being popular at the same time. Thus, 
(luring all last year and a great portion of 
1884, little found favour with tho share-taking 
public save Companies for the extension of 
the electric light. This fancy seems to bo for 
the present at least played out, and for the year, 
gold mines appear to be popular. 

As matters now stamJ, the man who steals a 
few shillings is summarily dealt with, and rarely 
escapes the punishment due to his crime. But 
the Company promoter or Finftncial Agent who 
deliberately plans to ruin hundreds, and who, so 
soon as tlie harvest one bogus Company is 
reaped, hastens to sow the seed of another, is 
allowed to go on with iinpunity, obtaining by 
falsehood and misrepresentation infinitely more 
than many others can by the legitimate use of 
capital ; end defrauding their victims of what 
I in many cases has cost a lifetime of long and 
patient toil. 

I One thing seems very certain ; and the more 
any iuipaitial person looks into the subject, the 
more ronvincccl he must be that some super* 
vision ought to be exercised with reference to 
all Joint-stock Company prospectuses which a^e 
published, and which increase in number every 
day. It is very true that fools are, like the 
poor, always with us ; but this ought not to 
deter the authorities from taking care of those 
who cannot take care of themoelves. We have 
already admitted that there ore Companies and 
Companies — that there are some undertakings 
offered to the public which are perfectly honest 
and legitimate ; whilst others are got up for 
the express purpose of swindling the many, 
and of putting money into the pockets of the 
few. If, then, supervision were enforced, and no 
Company allowed to be advertised until it hod 
undergone investigation by competent persons, 
would it not be all the better for sudi con- 
cerns os are certified to be sound? If it were 
possible to obtain a reliable return of those who 
have been beggared by these swindles during the 
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last ten or fifteen years, there would soon be a 
public outcry in favour of this supervision of 
proposed Companies ; and a very great evil, the 
OTcatest financial evil of the present day, would 
TO quickly and surely remedietl. 

Tnat the whole system fnust ere long undergo 
revision, and that it must be sooner or later 
put under proper control, is what no one who 
has nad opportunity of witnessing the working 
behind the curtains can doubt. Promoters and 
Financial Agents have hod a good time of it 
for the last twenty years, and it will be only 
fair if they are now obliged to retire on their 
laurels ; and their calling, so far as dishonesty 
be concerned, become a thing of the past. 
Finance without funds has had its day, and 
for the general public, that day has been allowed 
to continue too long. The anomaly of protecting 
people from the wiles of the gaming-lsibles, and 
yet leaving them to be the victims of plausible 
schemers, who entice them to a very much moi-e 
dangerous (because a more hidden) ruin, is too 
palpably wrong for any honest person to defend ; 
and it behoves the authorities to put a stop to 
what has become one of the greatest social evils 
of the day. 
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Three or four months rolled rapidly away, and 
the Hawthorns began to feel themselves settling 
down quietly to their new, strange, and anoma- 
lous position in the i&laiul of Trinidad. In 
spite of her father’s prohibition, Nora often came 
around to visit them ; and though Mr Dupuy 
fought hard against her continuing ‘that undesir- 
able acquainbuice,’ he soon found that Nora, too, 
had a will of her own, o’ld that she was not 
to be restrained from anything on which she 
had once set her mind, by such very simple 
and easy means as mere prohibition. ‘ The girl ’s 
a Dupuy to the backbone,’ her cousin Tom said 
to her father more than once, in evident admira- 
tion. ‘Though she does take up with a lot of 
coloured trash — which, of course, is very unlady- 
like — when once she sets her heart upon a 
thing sir, she does it too, and no mistake 
about it either.’ 

Dr Whitaker was another not infrequent visitor 
at the Hawthorns’ bungalow. He had picked 
dj), as he desired, a gratuitous practice among 
the poorer negroes ; and though it often sorely 
tried his patience and enthusiasm, he found in 
it at least some relief and respite from the per- 
petual annoyance ^^nd degradation of his uncon- 
genial home-life with his father and Miss Eu- 
phemia. His botany, too, gave him another 
anodyne-— something to do to take his mind off 
the endless incongruity of his settled position. 
He had decided within himself, almost from 
the ve:^ first day of landing, to undertake a 
Flora of Trinidad — a new work on all the flower- 
plants in the rich vegetation of that most 
luxuriant among tropical islands ; and in every 
minute of leisure time that he could spare from 
the thankless care of his poor negro patients, 
he was bard at work among the tangled woods 
and jungle. undergrowth, or else in his own little 


study at hodte, in his fatbnir’s honse, eolleeting, 
arranging, and comparing the materials for this 
his great work’tm the exquibifea fib wots of his 
native country. The faithful vidim aflbrded him 
his third great resource and, alleviation. Though 
Miss Euphemia and her dively friends were 
scarcely of a sort to appreciate' the young doctor’s 
touching and delicate execution, he pi^tised 
by himself for an hour or two in his own rooms 
every evening ; and as he did so, he felt tW 
the strings seemed ever to re-echo with one sweet 
and oft-recurring name — the name of Nora. To 
be sure, he was a brown man, but even brown 
men are more or less human. How could he 
ever dream of falling in love with one of Miss 
Eiiphemia’s like-minded companions! 

He met Nora from time to time in the Haw- 
thorns’ drawing-room ; there was no other place 
under the circumstances of Trinidad where he 
was at all likely ever to meet her. Nora was 
more frankly kind to him now than formerly ; 
she felt that lo be cool or indifferent towaras 
him before Eclwanl and Marian might seem 
remotely like an indirect slight mpon their own 
position. One afternoon he met* her there acci- 
dentally, and she asked him, Viith polite interest, 
how his w(»rk on the flowers of Trinidad was 
getting on. 

The young doctor cast down his eyes and 
answered timidly that he had collected an im- 
mense number of specimens, and was arranging 
them slow’ly in systematic order. 

‘ And your music, Dr Whitaker ! ’ 

The mulatto stammered for a inoincnt. ‘Miss 
Dupuy,’ he said with a 6lip;ht hesitation, *I have 
— I have published the little piece — the Hurri- 
cane Symphony, you know — that I showed you 
once on board the Severn. I linve published it 
in London. If you wdll allow me— I — I will 
present you, as I promised, with a copy of the 
music.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Nora said. ‘How very good of 
you. Will you send it to me to Orange Grove, 
or — ^will yon leave it here some day with Mrs 
Hawthorn ? ’ 

The mulatto felt his face grow hot and burning 
as he answered with ns much carelessness as ho 
could readily command : ‘ I have a copy here 
with me — it’s with my hat in the piazza. If you 
will permit me, Mrs Hawthorn, I’ll just step 
out and fetch it I brought it with me, Miss 
Dupuy, thinking it just possible I might happen 
to meet you here tliis morning.’ He didn’t add 
that he had brought it out with hiin day after 
day for the last fortnight, iu the vain hope ol 
chancing to meet her ; and had carried c it baokt' 
again with a heavy heart uight after night, when 
he had failed to see her in that one solitary pos-' 
sible meeting-place. 

Nora took the piece that he haiftled her, fresh 
and wliite from the press of a famous London 
firm of music-sellers, and glanced hastily at the ■ 
top of the title-page for the promised dedication. 
There was none visible anywhere. The title- 
page ran simply: *Op^ 14. Hurricane Sym- 
phony. Souvenir cles Indes. By W. Clarkson 
Whitaker.’ 

‘ But, Dr Whitaker,’ Nora said, pouting a little 
in her pretty fashion, ‘this isn’t lair, you know. 
You promised to dedicate the piece to me. 1 
was quite looking forward to semng my name in 
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big letters, printed in real type, on the top of 
the title-page ! ’ 

The mulatto doctor’s heart beat fast that mo- 
ment with a very unwonted and irregular pulsa- 
tion. Then she really wished him to dedicate 
it to her ! Why on e^h had he been so timo- 
rous as to strike out her name at the last moment 
on the fair copy he had sent to London for publi- 
cation? *I thought, Miss Dupuy,’ he answered 
slowly, ‘our positions were so very different in 
Trinidad, that when I came here and felt how 
things actually stood, I — I judged it better not 
to put your name in conjunction with mine on 
the same title-page.’ 

‘Then you did quite wrong!’ Nora retorted 
warmly; ‘and I’m very angry with you — I am 
really, 1 assure you. You ought to have kept 
your promise when you gave it me. I wanted 
to see my own name in print, and on a piece of 
music too. I expect, now, J’ve lost tlie chance 
of seeing myself m black and white for over and 
ever.’ 

The mulatto smiled a smile* of genuine plea- 
sure. ‘It’s easily remedied, Miss Dupuy,’ he 
answered quickly. ‘If you really mean it, I 
shall dedicate my rcry next composition to you. 
You’re extremely kind to take such a friendly 
interest in my poor music ’ 

*I hope I’m not overdoing it,’ Nora thought 
to herself. ‘But the poor iellow really has so 
much to put up with, that one can’t help be- 
having a little kindly to him, when one happens 
to get the opportunity.’ 

When Dr Whitaker rose to leave, he shook 
hands with Nora very warmly, and said as he 
did so : ‘ Good-bye, Miss Dupuy. I shan’t fo^et 
next time that the dedication is to be fairly 
printed' in good earnest.’ 

‘Mind you don’t. Dr Whitaker,’ Nora responded 
gaily. ‘Good-bye. I suppose 1 shan’t see you 
again, as usual, for another week of Sundays ! ’ 

The mulatto smiled once more, a satisfied 
smile, as he answered quickly : ‘ O yes. Miss 
Dupuy. We shall meet on Monday next Of 
course, you’re going to the governor’s ball at 
Banana Garden ! ’ 

Nora started. ‘ The governor’s ball ! ’ she 
repeated — ‘ the governor’s ball ! O yes, of course 
I’m going there, Dr Whitaker.— But are you 
invited?’ 

She said it thoughtlessly, on the spur of the 
moment, for it had never occurred to her that 
the brown doctor would have an invitation also ; 
.but the tone of surprise in which she spoke cut 
the poor young mulatto to the very quick in 
that moment of triumph, tie drew himself up 
proudly as he answered in a hasty tone : ‘ 0 yes ; 
even I am invited to Banana Garden, Miss 
Dupuy. Hie governor of 4he colony at least 
can recognise* no distinction of class or colour 
in his official capacity.’ 

Nora’s face nushed crimson. ‘I shall hope 
to see you there,’ she answered quickly. ‘I’m 
glad you’re going. — Marian, dear, we shall be 
quite^ a party. I only wish I was going with 
you, instead of being trotted off in that odiously 
coT^t style by did Mrs Pereira.’ 

Dr Whitaker no more, but raised his 
vZL piazza steps, jumped upon his 

. ^ , look his way along the dusty road 

taat^ led from the Hawthorns’ cottage to the 


residence of the Honourable Bobert Whitaker. 
As he reached the house, Miss Euphemia was 
laughing loudly in the drawing-room with her 
bosom mend, Miss Serapbina M‘Culloch. ‘Wil- 
berforce ! ’ Miss Eupbemia cried, the moment her 
brother made his appearance on the outer piazza, 
‘jest you come straight in here, I tellim you. 
Here’s Pheenie come around to hab a talk wit 
you. You is too unsocial altogcdder. You 
always want to go an’ bury yourself in your 
own study. 0 my, 0 my ! Young men dat come 
from England, dey hasn’t got no conversation at 
all for to talk wit de ladies.’ 

Dr Whitaker was not in the humour just that 
moment to indulge in pleasantries with Miss 
Seraphina M‘Culloch, a brown young lady of 
buxom figure and remarkably free-and-easy 
conversation ; so he sighed impatiently as he 
answered «’ith a hasty ‘wave of his hand. ‘No, 
Euphemia; I can’t come in and see your friend 
just this minute. I must go into my o-w u room 
to make up some medicines — some very urgent 
medicines — wanted immediately — for some of my 
poor sick patients.’ Heaven help his soul for that 
transparent little prevarication, for all the medi- 
cine nad been sent out in charge of a ragged 
negro boy more than two hours ago ; and it 
w.ia Dr Whitaker’s own heart that was sick and 
ill at ease, beyond the power of any medicine 
ever to remedy. 

Miss Euphemia pouted her already sufficiently 
protruding lips. ‘Always dem stoopid mggers,’ 
she answered contemptuously. ‘How on cart a 
man like you, Wilberforce, dat has always been 
brought up respectable an’ proper, in a decent 
fam’ly, can bear to go an’ trow away his time 
in attendin’ to a parcel of low nigger people, 
is more dan I can ever understan’. — Can you, 
Seraphina ? ’ 

Miss Seraphina responded immediately, that, 
in her opinion, niggers w^as a disgraceful set of 
dat low, disreputable beople, dat how a man like 
Dr Wilberforce Whitalcer could so mucli demean 
hisself os ever to touch dem, really surpassed her 
limited comprehension. 

Dr Whitaker strode angrily away into his own 
room, muttering to himself as he went, that one 
couldn’t blame the white people for looking 
down upon the browns, when the browns them- 
selves, in their foolish travesty of white pre- 
judice, looked down so much upon their brother 
blacks beneath them. In a minute more, he 
reappeared with a face of puzzled bewilderment 
at the drawing-room door, and cried to his sistu’ 
angrily : ‘ Euphemia, Euphemia ! what have you 
done, I 'd like to know, with all those specimens 
I brought in this morning, and left, when I went 
out, upon my study table ? ’ ^ 

* Wuberfoi'ce,’ Miss Euphemia answered with 
stately dignity, rising to confront him, ‘I tink 
1 can’t stand dis mess an’ rubbish dat you make 
about de house a minute longer. — Pheenie ! I tell 
you how dat man treat de fam’ly. Every day, 
he goes out into de woods an’ he cuts bush — 
common bush, all sort of weed an’ trash an’ 
rubbish ; an’ he brings dem home, an’ puts dem 
in de study, so dat de lilbuse don’t never tidy, 
however much you try for to tidy him. Well, 
die momin’ I say to m;^self: “I don’t goin’ to 
stand dis lumber-room in a respectable fam’ly 
any longer.” So I take de bush «dat '\Yilbexforce 
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bring in ; I cany him out to do kitchen alto- 
gedder ; I open do stove, an’ I trow him in all in 
a lump into de very middle of de kitchen fire. 
Ha, ha, ha! him bum an’ crackle all de same 
as if he was chock-full of blazin’ gunpowder ! ’ 

Dr WMtaker’s eyes fteyhed angrily as he 
cried in surprise : ‘ What ! all mv specimens, 
Eiiphemia I au my specimens ! all tne ferns and 
orchids and curious club-mosses I brought in 
from Pimento Valley Scrubs early this morn- 
ing I’ 

Miss Euphemia tossed her head contemptuously 
in the air. * Yes, Wilberforce,’ she answered with 
a placid smile ; ‘ every one of dera. I bum de 
whole nasty lot of bush an’ trash togedder. An’ 
don, when I finished, I burn de dry ones — de 
nasty dry tings you put in do cupboards all 
around de study.’ 

Dr Whitaker started in horror. Wfy herba- 
rium ! ’ he cried — ‘ my whole herbarium ! You 
don’t mean to say, Euphemia, you’ve actually 
gone and wantonly destroyed my entire collec- 
tion ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ Miss Euphemia responded cheerfully, 
nodding acquiescence several times over ; ‘ 1 burn 
de whole lot of dem— paper an’ everyting. De 
nasty tings, dey bring in do cockroach an’ de 
red ants into de study cupboards.’ 

The mulatto ruslicd back eagerly and hastily 
into his own study ; he flung open the cupboard 
doors, and looked with a sinking heart into the 
vacant spaces. It was too true, all too true ! 
Miss Euphemia had destroyed in a moment of 
annoyance the entire result of his years of 
European collection and liis five months’ botanical 
work since he had arrived m Trinidad. 

The poor young man sat down distracted in 
his caay-chair, and flinging himself back on the 
padded cushions, ruefully surveyed the bare and 
empty shelves of bis rifled cupboards. It was not 
80 much the mere loss of tlie pile of specimens 
— five months’ collection only, as well as 
the European herbarium he had brought with 
him for purposes of comparison — the one could 
be easily replaced in a second year ; the other 
could be bought again almost as good as ever 
from a London dealer — it was the utter sense 
of loneliness and isolation, the feeling of being 
80 absolutely misunderstood, the entire want of 
any reasonable and intelligent sympathy. He eat 
there idly for many minutes, staring with blank 
resignation at the iimpty cases, and whistling to 
himself a low plaintive tune, os he gazed and 
gazed at the bare walla in helpless despondency. 
At last, his eye fell casually upon his beloved 
violin. He rose up, slowly and mournfully, 
and took the precious instrument with reverent 
care from its siyc-lined case. Drawing his bow 
across the familiar strings, he let the music come 
forth os it would ; and the particular music that 
happened to frame itself upon the trembling 
catgut on the humour of the moment was his 
own luckless Hurricane Symphony. For half 
an hour he sat there still, varying that well- 
known theme with unstudied impromptus, and 
playing more for the sake of forgetting every- 
thing earthly, than of producing any -very parti- 
cular musicM effect. By-and-bv, when his hand 
had warmed to its work, and he was beginning 
t’eally to feel what it was he was playing, the 
door opened euddenly, and a bland voice inter- 


rupted his solitude with an easy flow of colloquial 
English. 

‘Wilberforce, my dear son,’ the voice said in 
its most sonorous accents, ‘ dere is company come ; 
you will excuse my interruptin’ you. Ve ladies 
an’ gentlemen dat we expec’ to dinner has begun 
to arrive. Dey is waitin’ to be introduced to 
de inheritor of de tree names most intimately 
connected wit de great revolution which I have 
had de pleasure an’ honour of bringin’ about 
for my enslaved bredderin’. De ladies especially 
is most anxious to make your acquaintance. He, 
he, he ! de ladies is most anxious. An’, my dear 
son, whatever you do, don’t go on playin’ any 
longer dat loogoobrious melancholy fiddle-toon. 
If you mitsi play someting, play us someting 
lively — Pretty little yalUr Oal, or someting of dat 
sort ! ’ 

Dr Whitaker almost flung down his beloved 
violin in his shame and di^race at this untimely 
interruption. ‘ Father,’ he said, as kindly as he 
was able, ‘ I lim not well to-night — I am indis- 
posed — I am suffering somewhat — you must 
excuse me, please ; I ’m afraid I shan’t be able 
to meet your friends at dinnw this evening.’ 
And taking down his soft Jiat from the peg 
in the piazza, he crushed it despairingly upon 
his aching head, and stalked out, alone and 
sick at heart, into the dusty, dreary, cactus- 
bordered lanes of that transformed and desolate 
Trinidad. 

{To be continued.) 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH PROVERBa 

The object of the writer of this paper has been 
to collect and compare a few of tbe most familiar 
English and French proverbs or sayings ; and to 
bring together a few of those sayings which 
exist 09 such in both languages, expressing the 
same idea, or nearly so, in eadi. To begin with 
a few similes. 

We English seem to have selected the mouse 
as an emblem in our ‘As dumb as a mouse;’ 
the French have preferred a glass, for they say, 
‘As dumb as a glass.’ We say, ‘As deaf as a 
post;’ the French, ‘As deaf as a pot’ ‘As dull 
as ditch-water,’ Gallicised becomes, ‘As sod as a 
nightcap.’ ‘Don’t count your chickens before 
they are hatched,’ is changed into, ‘ Don’t sell the 
skin of a bear before having killed it’ Instead of, 

‘ Biting off one’s nose to spite one’s fac^' a simi- 
larly useless experiment is illustrated by * Spitting 
in tha air that it may fall on one’s nosq.^ Tha 
self-evident'impossibility in 'the words, ‘ You can’t 
get blood out of flr'Iildne,’ is represented^ by, ‘ Oj^ 
could not comb a thing that has no hair.’ (ThiU 
last also ‘ goes without saying,’ which, as Utexalhjp 
translated from th^ French, now forms a proverb 
in our own language.) In the proverb, ‘One man , 
may lead a horse to the water, but a hundred^ 
can’t make him drink,’ our neighbours have n6t i 
inappropriately selected an ‘ass’ as the illustrative^ 
animal ‘ When you ’r| in Rome, you must do as 
Rome does,’ every Englishman will tell yon; 
thougli few perhaps could say why Rome wsp 
chosen as an example ; and nmether it is mSM 
necessary, when in Rome, to follow ^ genend 
lead, than in anywhere else, is to ns a XQJdter d 
doubt To the Frenchman, the idea is snlScientl^ 
well expressed, however, by impressuig npon 
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the necessity of ‘howling with the wolves.’ 

* Easy come, easy go,’ though ^ terse and to the 
point, is in itseli* scarcely so intelligible as the 
somew^t longer sentence, ‘That which comes 
with the flood, returns with the ebb.’ That ‘a 
burnt child dreads the hre’ is perfectly true, 
as every one will admit; our neighbours go 
farther than this, and, in choosing a ‘scalded 
cat* as the object of consideration, speak of it 
as being in fear of ‘cold’ water even, thus express- 
ing the natural distrust of the cat, after having 
once been scalded, as extending even to ‘cold’ 
water. ‘Money makes the more to go;* and 
‘ For money, dogs dance.’ 

The advisability of ‘letting sleeping dogs lie* 
is very seldom questioned ; in France the recom- 
mendation simply takes the form, ‘Do not wake 
a sleeping cat^ In England at least, it is said 
that ‘Birds of a feather flock together ; ’ or, to 
put it less poetically, ‘Those who resemble, 
assemble.* Naturally, ‘A thief is set to catch 
a thief ; ’ or, in other words, ‘ A hood cat to a 
good rat;’ ‘A thief and a halt to a thief.’ 
Evidently one thief is not always sufficient ; 
more are required at times. That ‘Practice makes 
perfect’ is equally,, true with ‘It is in forging 
that one becomes a blacksmith.’ And speaking 
of an ‘ill wind that blows nobody good,’ the 
fact that ‘to some one, lni^fo^tune is good,* is 
equally a^licable, if the phrase were not un- 
English. The cat seems to figure rather prom- 
inently in French proverbs. Instead of buying 
a ‘pig in a poke,’ ‘a cat in a bag’ is often 
spoken of. 

That a man — or rather his clothes— should be 
‘stitched with gold’ is about on a par with 
‘rolling in money.* It does not require a very 
powerful im^ination to trace the likeness sup- 
posed' to exist between a person placing his 
arms ‘akimbo’ and making or imitating a two- 
handled vase. The ability to utilise whatever 
comes to band, aptly put, ‘All la fish that 
comes to his net,’ regarded from another point 
of view, resolves itself into ‘Making arrows out 
of any wood.’ 

We are not aware— although, perhaps, some 
of our readers may be — of the origin of the 
advice contained in ‘Toll that to the marines.’ 
It is just possible, in times gone by, ‘ the marines ’ 
were a more credulous body of men than the 
piajority of people ; but be that os it may, our 
friends content themselves by saying, shbrtly, 
‘to some others.’ The idea in ‘Talk of a 
certain personage and he ’s sure to iropear,’ 
is similarly embodied in the words, ‘ As one 
speaks of the wolf, one sees his tail.*' Perhaps 
to ‘shave an egg’ is almost as difficult a task 
as to ‘skin a nint;’ and ‘to make with one 
stone two eoum/ about as arduous as 'to kill 
two birds wim one stone.’ These illustrations 
might be multiplied to a much greater extent, 
if necessary ; but the foregoing will suffice. 

Of coume, there are a number of English pro- 
verbs for Which the French have no real equiva- 
lents, and vice versd By ‘equivalent’ is here 
meant the same idea expressed in a similarly i 
pithy, terse form^ so as to come under the head 
of proverbs in either language. As it is true : 
of mdiyiduals, that every one looks at things i 
pom his or her point of view, so it is more or 
less trueHjf all nations; and it follows that 


from the two nations here spoken of having 
different ideas on many subjects, and different 
ways of looking at things it is not always 
possible to ‘transplant’ one idea satisfactorily into 
another tongue. Translators are often puzzled 
by such obstacles. Again, os also cannot fail to 
happen, many proverbs are identical, or nearly 
so, m words in both languages. The best use 
of proverbs is to illustrate, sum up, or "em- 
phasise what has already been said, in a brief 
and concise manner ; or as a convenient form 
in which to give advice. Advice is sometimes, 
like physic, very disagreeable to take, and being 
administered in the form of a proverb-pill, is 
occasionally rendered less unpalatable. 


THE* WILL OF MRS ANNE BOWDEN. 

ftl TWO CHAPTER.S.— CHAP. II. 

I CALLED at the hospital twice or thnee, to see 
if any inquiry had been made for the mysterious 
and irritating parcel whicli I had so unwittingly 
appropriated on the 24th of February. 1 looked 
in tlie newspapers for advertisements of lost 
documents ; I even myself advertised my pos- 
session of a sealed envelope, of wliich I gave as 
elaborate a description as so simple an object 
permitted. All in vain ! Nobody seemed to 
want the packet, and it remained an unclaimed 
foundling on my hands. 

We discussed tiie question of my duty in the 
matter in full conclave. (It was aoout this time 
that ‘full conclave’ began to mean, as it has 
now done for many years, the conference of 
Gerald, May, and mysidf.) We could come to 
no decision. Gerald thought I should insist on 
leaving the envelope at the ho.«pital, and trusting 
to chance and the authorities there for its restora- 
tion to the owner ; May, being of the true blood 
of Eve, was of opinion that I ought to open 
the packet, and, by study of the contents, nnd 
out what I should do ; while, for my own 
part, I inclined to what is termed ‘ masterly inac- 
tivity.’ 

The truth is that I have an exaggerated, almost 
superstitious idea of the sanctity of sealing-wax. 
No one, in these days of gummed envelopes, 
seals a letter without a specim intention of keep- 
ing its contents secret ; and the use of the elabo- 
rately engraved stamp seems to me not more of 
a safeguard against idle curiosity than an appeal 
to the honour of any one for whose perusal 
the packet is not intended to leave it inviolate. 
This was the argument I used to my dear fellow- 
judges ; and, strange to say, support of it came 
from a very unexpected quarter. 

May was in the habit of narrating to Mrs 
Bowden the incidents of Gerald’s life and mine. 
The harmless gossip seemed to give pleasure to 
the poor old lady, whose personal intercourse 
was limited almost wholly to what she held with 
greedy and self-seeking ‘ connections ’ — ‘ not rela- 
tives,’ 05 she frequently wrung their hearts by 
telling them ; and we had no reason for desiring 
secrecy. To her, then, wos^ repeated the story 
the mysterious packet ; she was much interested 
in it ; and May reported her advice to me next 
time we met at Gerald’s lodging. (It was strange 
with what frequency these meetings occurred ^ 
but it was stranger still, considexing how Ofteti 
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I visited Atherton, that I should^ occj-sionally 
have missed his sister. Soon after this, I managed 
to get apartments in the same house, so that I 
had os large a share of May’s society when she 
came to Camden Town as her brother had.) It 
was in these words. May tfaid, that Mrs Bowden 
had given her adhesion to my opinion : * Tell 
Mr Langham that it is never safe, from however 
good a motive, to tamper with a sealed document. 
Whoever does so, is liable to be accused of 
having forged the paper which he presents as 
authentic.’ 

‘Surely not, if the document docs not affect 
his interest in any way,* said May. ‘A man 
commits forgery only to benefit himself ; and it is 
quite impossible that the contents of this packet, 
whatever they are, can have anything to do with 
Mr Langham.’ 

‘ Improbable, (diild ; not more than t^iat ; noth- 
ing is impossible.’ 

‘ Then I went on with the book I was reading 
to her,’ said May, in repeating the conversation 
to me ; ‘ but I don’t think she listened. At least 
her eyes were twinkling all the time, though it 
was quite a serious book, and in the middle of 
one very grave passage she laughed aloud. I 
stopped in burpitse, and then she asked me if 
I was sure that 1 had described the seal cor- 
rectly. I assured her that I had given your 
description of it word for word, at which she 
laughed again, and said, “ Poor George.” I 
wonder if she meant Mr George Bowden ; but 
I don’t see what he had to do with the matter. 
Then she repeated her warning about breaking 
seals, and bade me be sure to convey it to 
you.’ 

‘ It is very considerate of Mrs Bowden,’ I said 
in some bewilderment ; ‘ but I cannot im^ine 
why she should be so much interested in the 
matter. Is she at all — queer 'I ’ 

‘She is eccentric, certamly ; but not in the 
least mad, if that is what you mean. She has 
heart-disease, I believe ; but her mind is all right, 
indeed particularly acute,’ 

‘Why, it’s simple enough,’ interposed Gerald. 
‘ Mrs Bowden hasn’t an amusement in the world 
except teasing her relatives, and she gets tired 
of that sometimes. But now chance informs her 
of a curious accident ; and the little possibility 
of mystery and romance about it excites her, 
just because her own life happens to be free from 
either. It ’s as good as a novel to her at present ; 
but if the denouement doesn’t come on quickly 
enough, she’ll lose interest in the matter, and 
soon forget all about it. She cares merely for 
the sensation.’ 

But Mra Bowden’s interest in the unclaimed 
packet and in ilp unwilling possessor was curi- 
ous^ deep and persistent. 

‘She a^s far more questions about you than 
about Gerald,’ said May to mo one fortunate half- 
hour when her brother had left mo to be her 
escort to church. (Her employer managed very 
frequently to dispense with her attenaance on 
Sundays, and thus made the day one of tenfold 
happiness to us.) 

‘Then I hope you' strain your conscience, and 
speak well of me in your replies ?’ 

‘ I say just what I think of you,’ she answered 
very demurely, 

* And l^at Is 1 ’ I asked. 


‘ That you are Gerald’s friend.’ 

‘ Is that all 1 ’ 

‘Is it not enough 1* 

‘No— -not nearly enough. Do you not like 
me for my own sake as well os for Gerald’s? 
It isn’t for his sake that I love you, May, and 
I shall not be content till you ctti*e for me for 
myself, independently of Gerald’s friendship.’ 

‘You want a great deal, Mr Langham,’ she 
said, keeping her eyes turned away from me. 

‘Do 1 want too much — more than you can 
give me 1 ’ — Silence for a few moments. — ‘ Answer 
me. May. I must know tjie trutli, whether it is 
good or bad. Do I ask for more than you can 
give me ? ’ 

Another pause, a short one ; then came the 
sweetest whisper I had ever heard: ‘No;’ and 
I am afraid the vicar of St Barnabas had two 
very inattentive listeners that evening. 

What days of planning and projecting followed ! 
We meant to be very prudent and do nothing 
rashly. Marriage was impossible at present ; but 
some day, in two, or three years, when my salary 


should reach the princely sum of a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, we would foftn a little home, 
and Gerald would live with us. Meanwhile, the 


most rigorous economy was to ue observed ; every 
penny saved brought that little home a shade 
nearer. 

Mrs Bowden soon found out what was meant 
by the tiny pearl ring on May’s finger, and 

S roved a most sympatlictic confidant. ‘But I 
on’t mean to alter my will in your favour, 
remember,’ she said to my darling in her sharp 
abrupt way. ‘ That would be too much bother ; 
and besides, my property will fall into the hands 
of a good man who will not fail to provide for 
you.’ 

May thought of Mr George Bowden, and men- 
tally doubted the accuracy of this last statement. 
She made no remark, but Mrs Bowden guessed 
the tenor of her thoughts. 

‘ You don’t agree with me, I see,’ she said ; ‘ but 
you ’ll find out that 1 have said too little of his 
care for you. — But you must not leave me, child. 
I have grown to love you, and I shall not need 
your service long.’ 

‘You don’t feel worse, I hope, ’dear Mrs 
Bowden ?’ 

‘Woi*se or better, little May, as 3 ’^ou choose to 
read the meaning of the words, but assuredly not 
far from the end. And since it is so, you will, 

I think, gratify a caprice of mine. 1 want to see 
your lover. Ask him to come up some evening, 
and let me have a few minutes’ conversation with 
him.’ 

* Of course I went. Gerald had occasionally gone ^ 
to see his sister ; but hitherto I had had no right ^ 
to cross the portal of Mrs Bowden’s house, and I 
was not without some curiosity to cee the amiable 
ogress who was May’s mistress. My first iu)« 
pression was a confused one of having seen her 
before — long ago, when she was younger and more 
gentle than how ; but I could in nowise aflfii 
either date or place to the memory. It was 
vague, yet ineffaceable. Our conversation waa 
eccentric to the point of discourtesy. 

‘You seem interested in my appearanea,* Mrs 
Bowden said after a very curt greeting. 

‘Your face is familiar to me,* I replied; *I 
think I must have seen you before.’ 
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*No, you haven’t,’ she returned in a tone that 
forbade further assertion of the point. 

After a pause, she said : * So you are going to 
make an imprudent marriage, like your father.’ 

I hred up at this. * If I win as good a wife as 
my father did, I shall consider myself guilty of no 
imprudence,’ I said. 

* You are young and foolish. Money is a good 
thing.’ 

* Yes, but only one of many good things. If I 
can have the others, I ’ll dispense with it’ 

* You ’ll find it difficult If your father had not 
been so great a fool as you, you would have been a 
rich man to*day.’ 

* In that case, I miAt never have met May, so 
I ’m better as I am.— But tell me, madam, did you 
know my father V 

* Yes, before you were born. — Don’t question me 
on the subject I am tired now ; go away. I *11 
see you again another time— perhaps— I don’t 
know.’ 

I was at the door, when Mrs Bo.vden spoke to 
me again. ’ You have not broken the seal of that 
packet 1 hopcl’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Don’t do so. It will be asked for some day, 
and it may be for your profit that the seal is 
intact — You may go now. You’re a good lad, 
and I am pleased to think that you will be May’s 
husband.’ 

I felt strangely curious about the eccentric old 
lady, and hoped that she would again command in 
her imperious fashion that I should visit her. But 
it was not to be. Little more than a week had 
passed, when May came to Gerald’s rooms, weep- 
ing, and with all her little possessions, Mrs 
Bowden had been found dead in her bed that 
morning ; and before noon, Mr George Bowden, in 
his self-assumed capacity of executor, had tumecl 
my poor little sweetheart out of the house. 

I said some harsh things about this greedy and 
self-seeking man, and gave expression to some 
unkindly wishes about his iTihentance of his 
mster-in-law’s property ; but I did not guess wliat 
a strangely complete punishment his rapacity was 
to receive. 

' Ten days had passed since Mrs Bowden’s death. 
May was domiciled in my apartments, which I 
had vacated for her, and was trying to obtain 
daily teaching. I was accompanying my hurried 
dinner at a City restaurant by a yet ,more 
hurried study of the Vatly Telegraph, when my 
eye was caught by the following advertisement ; 
‘Lost, on the 24th of February, by a gentleman 
since deceased, a sealed envelope containing the 
Will of Mrs Anne Bowden, of Well Walk, 
Hampstead. Any one bringing the same, 6r 
giving information by which it may be recovered, 
to Messrs Godding and Son, Solicitors, Bedford 
Row, E.C., wilkbe rewarded.’ 

For a moment I perceived nothing more than 
that the will -of May’s Mrs Bowden was missing ; 
but immediately the conviction rushed upon me 
that this which was advertised for was my 
packet, the mysterious envelope^ the possession 
of which had for four months — ^it was now June 
--been so irritating to me. Could it he possible 
l^t the two documents were the same ? and that 
Mrs Bowden had been aware all the time that 
It was in my hands, yet had made no effort to 
regain possession of xt, or to restore it to her 


solicitor, who had originally been destined to 
keep it till it was wanted? It seemed wholly 
unbkelyj but the eccentricity of the dead lady's 
character made it not impossible ; and if so 
strange a coincidence really had happened, her 
oft repeated advice that 1 should not break the 
seal received a new importance. I could not 
delay investigating the matter. Instead of return- 
ing to the office of Messrs Haraley and Green, 
I rushed off to my lodging in Camden Town, 
took the packet from the desk in which it had 
been reposing so long, and hurried off to Bedford 
Row. 

Mr Godding was engaged when I reached his 
office, and I was put into an anteroom to wait ; 
but this was separated from the solicitor’s private 
room only by a not wholly closed door, and the 
voices of him and his client were raised to such 
loud alter<^ation that I could not avoid hearing 
their words. 

‘I tell you that you are making an unneces- 
sary fuss about this matter,’ said one. ‘I have 
every reason to believe that my sister-in-law 
meant to leave her property to me ; and in 
advertising for ibis missing will and postponing 
my entrance into my inlientance, you are simply 
wasting time, and, I have no doubt, lining your 
pockets with my money.’ 

‘Your Inst suggestion is too absurd to be 
annoying, sir,’ replied the other, evidently the 
lawyer, ‘ Mrs Bowden did not, you admit, 
definitely state that you were to be her heir ; 
she merely toltUyou on the 24th of last February 
that she had signed a will and intrusted it to 
my father, who, as you know, was on that day 
seized with the illness which terminated in his 
death. You say that she “gave you to under- 
stand” that this will was in your favour. That 
is a phrjiso which may mean much or little. 
May 1 ask what, in this case, it does mean ? ’ 

‘It means that she gave me the seal — my 
brother’s seal — ^with which she had stamped the 
envelope containing the will, and said to me : 
“ I wish you to keep this as a means of verify- 
ing any document brought forward after my 
death as my will. It will be genuine only if 
the impression of this seal is stamped upon the 
envelope in red wax,” You see was very 
accurate in her phrases. This is the seal, attached 
to my watchchaiii ; I have never let it go out 
of my possession for a moment, night or day, 
since it was given to me ; and I consider Mrs 
Bowden’s words to be conclusive evidonoe th?.t 
1 am her heir.’ * 

‘No evidence at all, Mr Bowden, not even 
strong presumption. As, however, this will is 
lost, my duty is plain — to make all possible 
search for it ; and it, after all n^dful expenditure 
of time and trouble' (‘And my money,’ came a 
growl from Mr Bowden), ‘ it cannot be found, 
to try to obtain a decree dividing the estate 
between the nearest relatives of the deceased 
lady.’ 

‘Well, that’s me,’ cried Mr Bowden with 
ungrammatical emphasis. 

‘Wait a moment. You^are not a relative at 
all, only a connection by marriage. The first 
step would be to look for heirs of Mrs Bowden’s 
own family ; and only failing the discovery of 
these could the property be divided between 
the next of kin of the late Mr* Bowden, who 
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are — not you alone — but you and your two 
sisters.* 

Thereupon, the unhappy would-be inheritor 
gave vent to a despairing ejaculation. 

Mr Godding was beginning to expound the 
law of the question, and the wint and expensive 
possibilities of obtaining a result iavourable to 
ms client’s wishes by appeals to various courts ; 
while Mr Bowden soothed his ruffled nerves by 
a muttered indulgence in promiscuous profanity, 
when it struck me that it was in my power to 
end the scene by announcing my presence and' 
my errand. I had listened first with surprise, 
then with interest, lastly with amusement, and 
these emotions had prevented my realising the 
influence I probably had over the discussion that 
was going on within. Now, however, without 
waiting till Mr Godding should think himself 
at leisure to receive me, I entered th% room. I 
easily guessed that the hot and irascible-looking 
little man with the bald head was Mr George 
Bowden ; while the quiet, young-looking gentle- 
man, sitting in true legal attitude with his elbows 
loaning on the arms of his chair, and the tips 
of his fingers lightly pressed together, was the 
solicitor, Mr Godding. Each looked up in annoy- 
ance at my unexpected intrusion, but annoyance 
gave way to surprise and satisfaction as 1 said : 
‘I bring what 1 believe to be the will of Mrs 
Anne Bowden.’ 

The sight of an elderly man excited, hopeful, 
and impatient, is interesting and unusual. 1 had 
ample opportunity for observing the spectacle as 
exemplified in Mr Bowden during the next few 
minutes. Passing by his outstretched hand, I 
gave the packet to Mr Godding, who examined 
the outside of it in leisurely fashion, while his 
client gazed at him with staring eyes, standing 
first on one leg, then on the other, and exhibiting 
a feverish anxiety that would not have disgraced 
a schoolboy. 

‘Yes, this seal seems to correspond wdtli that 
said to be on Mrs Bowden’s will,’ said tlio solicitor 
at last. ‘But as you have the seal with yon, Mr 
Bowden, perhaps you will be so kind as to let 
us have an impression oi it.’ And he lighted a 
taper, and pushed wax and paper towards the 
little gentleman, whose trembling fingers could 
scarcely detach the seal from his chain. The 
impression made proved to be identical with that 
on the envelope — the old English letters H. Ij. B., 
the mailed hand grasping the dagger, the motto, 
*'vhat I hold, 1 hold fast,’ were unmistakably 
the same. Then, in reply to Mr Godding’s ques- 
tions, I briefly stated how it had come into my 
possession. 

‘ You are suri that it was on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary that you pujked it up ? ’ 

‘Quite sure,’ I replied, for I recalled that it 
was the birthday ot Gerald and May, and the 
day on which I had first seen my darling. 

‘Your account of the manner of finding it 
exactly tallies with what we know of the way 
in which it was lost. My father, having Mrs 
Bowden’s newly signed will in his possession, 
went to his stockbroker’s, where he heard some 
news about an invesf^inent in which he was inte- 
rested, that affected him greatly. That evening, 

I received a message stating that he was at tne 
London Hospital, and on going there, found him 
just recovering consciousuees after on apoplectic 


fit. 1 was told that he had been brought there 
by a young man, who had seen him taken ill in 
the street.— This tends, I think, Mr Bawden, to 
prove the identity of this document brought by 
—you have not mentioned your name, sir — 
Langham, you say— by Mr liangham with, 'the 
will we are in search of.’ 

‘ My dear Mr Godding, nobody but yourself 
ever doubted that,’ cried the impatient Bowden. 

‘ Pray, make haste and open the w^’ 

‘Patience, Mr Bowden. For the sake of ex- 
pectant leptees, who may have less reason to 
be satisfiea with the provisions of the will than 
you expect to be, it may be well to set down 
every proof of its authenticity. — So, Mr Langham, 
I must ask you a few questions about yourself, 
in order to satisfy inquirers that the will has 
been found by a truthful and honest man.’ 

Thus thwarted, Mr Bowden tried to expedite 
the settlement of affairs by repeating my answers 
to Mr Godding’s questions, with critical com- 
ments. • 

‘ Richard Langham, age twenty-four, clerk with 
Messrs Ilamley and Green — good firm, Hamley* 
and Green — must get them to r^e your salary 
— took the late Mr Godding to the hospital — 
very Christian action — brougnl the packet to the 
hospital next day ; found the patient removed, 
and could get no definite information about him ; 
was told his name was Collins or Cotton — Cotton 
very like Godding ; kept the packet unopened, 
that its authenticity might not be questioned if 
the owner was found — quite right — ^always best 
to restrain curiosity — besetting sin of youth ; 
brought the packet here on seeing your adver- 
tisement — very sensible and honest. And now, 
Mr Goddmg, for any sake, open the will ! ’ 

The little man’s voice rose to a scream of 
entreaty as he uttered the lost adjuration ; but 
when the will was opened, there never were 
three men more surprised at its provisions than 
were the solicitor, Mr George Bowjkn, and 
myself. ^ 

Mr Godding looked over the will with that 
pi-ofessional glance which takes in immediately 
all that is of moment in a document, avoiding 
the arabesques of legal phraseology, and then 
turning to me, asked . ‘ What w'as your father’s 
name t ’ 

1 began to shore Mr Bowden’s impatience. It 
was quite incredible that therelHvas any necessity 
for stating my long-dead father’s name in order 
to identify mo as the findpr of Mrs Bowden’s will 
Nevertheless, 1 hid my irritation, and answered 
quietly : ‘ Richard Langham, like my own.’ 

‘ And your motlier’s maiden name ’ 

‘ Marion Trench.’ 

‘ Had your father any near relatives ? ’ 

‘A step-sister, Anne, obout ten years older thati 
himself.' • 

‘ What became of her ? ’ 

‘I don’t know. About eight ye^ ago, she 
married, and I havo heard nothing of her 
since.’ 

‘ You don’t know the name of her husband P 
‘No.’ 

‘ Well, it was Henry Leigh Bowden.* 

‘What !’ The exclamation came not firom me, 
but from Mr Bowden, who began to snapect some- 
thing sinister to his interests in the catechism 1 
was undergoing. 
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* Yes, Henry Leigh Bowden,* repeated the 
lawyei*. *The deceased Mrs Bowden, whose will 
you have been the means of restoring, was your 
aunt; and it is to you that she has left the 
bulk of her property.’ 

It was the howl of a wild beast, rather than 
any human cry, that came from George Bowden’s 
lips as he heard these words. ‘It’s a lie!’ he 
I cried, rushing forward, and snatching the will 
from Mr Godding’s hands — * a lie, a cheat, a plot, 
a swindle ! The two of you are in league to 
keep me out of my rights. The will is in my 
favour ; it must be.’ , 

But he was wrong. There, in as plain English 
as trho law can use, was the bequest by Mrs 
Bowden of all she might die possessed of to *■ her 
nephew, Richard Langham, son of her brother 
Richard Langham, who in the year 1660 manicd 
Marion Trench, and died at Lowborough in the 
year 1865.’ Mrs Bowden had made sure of 
the important dates in my father’s history, that 
there might be no difficulty in identifying her 
legatee. , 

'Once assured that his eyes were not playing 
him false, Mr Bowden began to swear that the 
will was a forgery^ of which I had been guilty 
in order to secure Mre Bowden’s money for 
myself. In vain I protested my entire ignorance 
of the relationship between the dead lady and 
myself. 

‘I don’t believe you are related; it’s all a 
fabrication. If you put these names in the will, 
of course you knew what to reply to Mr Godding’s 
questions.^ 

‘But,’ I exclaimed, ‘I couldn’t forge the im- 
pression of a seal which you had in your 
possession all the time.’ 

‘ Hang the seal <’ cried the little man. ‘ What’s 
a seal ? A seal isn’t evidence. 1 swear that the 
thing’s a forgery, and I’ll contest it in every 
court in the kingdom.’ 

‘But if you do,’ interposed Mr Godding, ‘and 
though you should prove your case, you would 
not profit in the least. If this will is a forgery, 
we must assume that Mrs Bowden died intestate, 
for any disposition of her property she may have 
had drawn up would now, in all probability, be 
destroyed. In that case, all she possessed will 
descend to Mr Langham, as her next of kin.’ 

Mr Bowden gl^ed from one to the other of 
us with the fiendish impotence of a caged hyena. 

‘ You *re both in the plot,’ he snarled ; ‘ but I ’ll 
fight it out I’ll have Justice, though it should 
cost me my last penny ; and I won’t grudge it, 
if only I see you both doing penal servitude 
before I die. I hope I shall !’ With this bene- 
volent aspiration on his lips, Mr Bowden departed, 
leaving me alone with the lawyer, and too bewil- 
dered by the occurrences of the last half-hour to 
be elated by my sudden good fortune. 

‘Do you think he will carry out his threat?’ 

I asked. 

‘ It is most unlikely. Twenty-four hours’ 
reflection will convince Mr Bowden how unwise 
it would be for him to spend ‘his own money 
without the hope of getting anybody else’s. You 
may rely on Wng undisturbed in your good 
tortune.~-And now, let me say how glad I am 
to niake the acquaintance of the man for whose 

gmteful, and express my hope that I may enjoy 1 


the privilege of your friendship.* Before my 
dull brain could furnish any reply to Mr 
Goddii^s words, he spoke again: ‘By-the-bye, 
there is in the will, not a charge, but merely a 
recommendation that you should make some 
adequate provision for a Miss May Atherton, 
whom Mrs Bowden describes as her beloved 
companion and adopted child.” I hope you have 
no objection to doing so ?’ * 

I blushed like a scliool-girl as I explained 
how I had already proposed to provide for Miss 
Atherton ; and I think 1 may truthfully say that 
she has hitherto — and several years have passe*! 
since my aunt’s death — been satisfied with her 
share in Mrs Bowden’s property. 

We live in the house at Hampstead, and often 
speak of the strange woman who a welt there before 
us, and to whom we owe the comforts of our life. 

‘Her h^nrt was kinder and her conscience 
more acute than she would avow,* May declares. 
‘When she learned your history from me, Dick, 
she determined to atone to you for what your 
parents had suffered, and at tlie same time punish 
the Bowden family for their unscrupulous for- 
tune-hunting. 1 have no doubt she found a 
grim pleasure in knowing, as she must have 
done, that her will wits in your hands, ready to 
descend like a thunderbolt on the heirs-expectant ; 
and 1 think it was this knowledge that made 
her so earnest in her insistence that you should 
not open the envelope which contained it’ 

‘I think,’ adds Gerald, who, though he has 
lately taken a wife and a house of his own, is 
still emphatically one of us— ‘I think the old 
lady must have got a great deal of satisfaction 
out of the anticipation of her brother-in-law’s 
disappointment llow she would have enjoyed 
being present at that interview in Godding’s 
office ! Well, let who will grumble, ive three 
have no cause to grieve over the contents of 
that wandering dociuiyjnt— the Will of Mrs Anno 
Bowden.’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTa 

Near the village of Burgbrohl, on the Rhine, 
there is a cavity in the ground wliiclx has lor 
a long time yielded a copious supply of carbonic 
acid gas. Apparatus has recently been erected 
close to this borehole by which the gas cam be 
compressed to the liquid state, and one hunoW 
and ten gallons of gas are so compressed into 
a pint and three-quarters of liquid every minute. 
Iron bottles holding about eight times that 
quantity are used for purposes of storage and 
transport 

It IS reported that the Cowles^lectric SmelJ,ing 
and Aluminium Company, whose works are at 
Cleveland, Ohio, have declared their ability to 
produce the valuable white metal known as 
alumiiiiuiu at the price of half-a-crown a pound. 
If this report be true, we may look for a rovolu- 
I tion in many branches of trade, ^ for the metal 
is not alone useful as it is, but is almost more 
important by reason of the valuable alloys it 
forms with copper, &c. The Company reduce 
it from the ore by means of a modification of 
the electric furnace invented some years ago 
by the late Sir W. Siemena It isvprol^ble that 
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aluminium bronza will replace steel for many 
purposes where great tensile strength is required. 
The expense saved by substituting for steel, 
which has to bo welded and built un coil by 
coil, a metal for heavy ordnonce whicli can be 
simply cost and run into' moulds, would be 
enormous. 

The discovery of petroleum wells on the west 
coast of the Bed Sea is both interesting and full 
of promise for a country such as Egypt, whose 
finances have for so long been in a deplorable 
condition. The yield of oil is at present but 
insignificant when compared with the enormous 
quantities which gush forth at Baku, and with 
me amount tapped from the American wells. 
But there is every indication that the yield will 
increase to a great deal more than two tons 
a day, the present output. There is little doubt 
that petroleum will form tlic fuel of ^he future 
for our steamships ; and a station so near the 
great international highway of Suez where that 
fuel can be readily obtained, cannot fail to become 
a place of great importance. Already the oil is 
being used by certain ships instead of coal. 

Once again has truth outrun fiction, for the 
camera in the hands of MM. Henry of Paris 
has accomplished a feat which no romance-writer 
would have dared to imagine. Most persons 
know by sight that beautiful group of stars 
called the Pleiades, and most jieople know, too, 
that this group attracted the attention of star- 
gazes in very early times. It is mentioned in 
the book of Job, and profane authors have also 
weaved many a pretty legend concerning this 
group of distant suns. In November last, the 
Messrs Henry photographed the Pleiades ; and 
the picture showed the presence of a nebula 
of spiral form wliich no human eye had before 
seen. Another photograph taken in America 
showed the same appearance, though the largest 
telescopes in the Paris Obw>rvatory gave no evi- 
dence to corroborate the photographic appear- 
ances. But at the observatory of Pultova, where 
a gigantic instrument possessing an object-glass 
thirty inches in diameter, ha.s lately been erected, 
the nebula has been detected by the eye of M. 
Struve. 

Professor Gerluch has devised a means whereby 
the embryo growth in a bird’s egg may be watched. 
The end of the egg has a round hole cut in 
it; and by means of a kind of putty made of 
gum-arabic and wool, a pane of gUss is inserted 
IP che opening. This pane consists of a small 
watchglass, which is further secured in its place 
by cementing the outside of tlie joint with a 
suitable varnish. The egg so treated is put into 
an incubator in the horizontal position, and it 
can be removed |nd turned up for examination 
whepi required. 

A new kind of refrigerator has been devised, 
and is on sale in New York. The principle on 
which it acts is old enough, but the application 
of tdiat principle is simple and interesting. An 
iron pipe two feet long and three and a half 
inches m diameter is filled with liquefied aip- 
monio. To a stopcock at one end of this pipe 
is fitted a smaller pipe, which ultimately forms 
a coil within a cylinder about ten inches high 
and os many in diameter. This cylinder is made 
of wood and lined with hair-felt. The action 
of the appoxalRia is os follows : When the stop- 


cock is turned on, the liquid ammonia rushes 
out in ther form of gas, and absorbs so much , 
heat that the temperature of surrounding bodies 
is immediately lowered. Any vessel placed within 
the coil inside the box can actually he lowered 
in temperature to sixty degrees of fi*ost in a few 
minutes. 

Mr Price Edwards’s paper on ‘The Experi- 
ments with Lighthouse llluminants at the South 
Foreland,’ recently read before the Society of i 
Arts, London, was lull of interest In these 
experiments, the relative advantages of electricity, 
gas, and oil were put to qjireful test, temporary 
lighthouses having been erected for comparative 
trials of each. In the result, it was shown that 
in clear weather each illuminant was actually 
more brilliant than necessary. In dull and 
foggy weather the electric light penetrated further 
into the murky atmosphere than either gas or 
oil But this extra penetration— amounting to 
two hundred or three hundred feet — is not of 
any practical •imporUnce to navigation. The 
final conclusion pf the Examining Committee 
was : ‘ That for ordinary necesMties of light- 
house illumination, mineral oil is\he most suit- 
able and economical illuminant ; and that for 
salient headlands, important landfalls, and places 
where a powerful light is required, electricity 
otters the greatest advantages.’ 

It may be noted as a matter of interest in 
the above-mentioned trials that the electric arc- 
lights employed were furnished with a novel 
kind of carbon rods, called the Berlin core car- 
bons, and furnished by Messrs Siemens. These 
ro<l3 were fully an inch and a half in diameter, 
and were provided witli a core of plumbago, or 
graphite, running through the centre. They 
were found to burn M'ith exceptional steadiness, 
a result due to the superior conducting power 
of the central core. 

According to Mr J. C. Clifford, who lately 
delivered a lecture before tlie Balloon Society of 
London, the art of dentistry in America is far in 
advance of the practice of the Old World. The 
dentists there arc specialists. One W'ill devote 
himsoU to extracting teeth, another to filing them, 
.another to making artificial teeth, and so on. The 
lecturer also stated that these clever dentists had 
found out that if necessary, they could tfike a tooth 
out, cut olf the diseased end, replace it, and it 
would grow firm again in a few days. Trans- 
planting was also successfully carried on. 

An interesting discussion "has lately arisen con- 
cerning the deterioration of pictures by exposure 
to light and from other causes. There seems to 
be no doubt that in the case of water-colonr 
pictures this deterioration . is an undeniable fact. 
In oil-colours, the pigments being used in greater - ’ 
masses, and each particle of colour being inwrapped | 
as it were in a protecting globule aof oil, there is 
no perceptible change except a gradual darkening, 
due most probably to the oil and varnish. The 
numW of organic substances upon which light, 
will exert a bleaching action, is far greater than 
is commonly supposed, and pigments of organic 
origin should always be regarded with suspicion. 
Luckily for our artists, there are pigments at 
disposal which are permanent in character, and 
these alone should be used if 'they wish their 
works to remain * a joy for ever ’ as well as ‘ things 
of beauty*’ ^ 
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It seems a great pity that the art of producing 
pictures in far more permanent pigments, that 
of drawing in pastels or coloured chalks, should 
have been almost lost sight of, or at least relegated 
to the itinerant artist who decorates our pave- 
ments with impossible landscapes. In the middle 
of the last century, this art flourished in France ; 
and works by its votaries, as fresh now as the 
day they were executed, are much sought after. 
In France, a Society has been formed for the 
revival of pastel-work, and its influence has been 
felt in London, where an excellent Exhibition of 
Coloured Chalk Drawings has lately been opened. 
We may hope that these efforts will lead to a 
revival of a lost art, which has other advantages 
besides permanence to recommend it. 

In framing a picture covered with glass, be it a 
wat^-colour, a photograph, or an engraving, there 
is one precaution which should always be adopted, 
but is too often neglected — the glass should fit 
the frame exactly, and should be cemented to the 
wood inside by a slip of thick paper. This should 
be glued all round the frame ; and if done pro- 
perly, will exclude all dust, dirt, and undesirable 
vapours. The backboards, too, should be well 
papered, so that the picture may rest in a dust- 
proof and air-tighf receptacle. 

Our recent annexation of Burmah has had the 
effect of calling attention to the manners and 
customs of a very interesting people. Among the 
latest things noted is the fact that the Burmese 
and their neighbours the Shons are very expert 
blacksmiths, although the apparatus used is of a 
very crude description. The bellows employed 
for the forge curiously suggests in its construction 
a double cylinder steam-engine. The cylinders 
are represented by two bamboo tnmks four inches 
in diameter, and about five feet long, standing 
upright on the ground. At their lower ends, a 
tube runs from each to the charcoal fire in 
which the iron to be wrought is heated. Piston 
rods also made of bamboo, and packed with 
hunches of feathers, are fitted within the cylin- 
ders. These, when forced downwards, cause the 
compressed air to be urged to the fire through 
the smaller tubes. A boy perched on a high seat 
works the bellows by depressing each piston rod 
alternately. The Burmese have also a primitive 
method of turning out brass and bronze castings. 
The article to be made is first of all modelled 
in clay ; it is then covered with a layer of bees- 
wax of the same thickness that it is desired the 
finished casting to be. An outer skin of clay 
two inches in thickness is laid above the wax. 
Funnel-shaped holes at frequent intervals in this 
outer crust afford a passage for the molten metal ; 
and there are also straw-holes to lot out the 
imprisoned air. As the hot metal melts out the 
wax, it occupies its place, solidifies, and forms 
a hollow casting. 

In the metropolitan police district, there 
occurred last year three hundred and seventy- 
threp cases of rabies in dogs, and twenty-six 
dealiis from hydrophobia in man. This alarm- 
ing and sudden increase in a most terrible disease 
led to stringent police regulations. All dogs, 
unless led by a string, had to be muzzled, and 
all stray do^s were destroyed. Although this 
order met with great opposition from lovers of 
! dogs, who possibly forgot that a modem wire 
xnUzzlfe cannot be' half so distressing to its wearer 


as a respirator is to a human being, its wisdom 
is seen in a return lately issued, which shows 
how rabies hg a decreased since it was put in 
force. In January last, the cases of rabies had 
fallen to twenty-seven, and there was only one 
death. In February, fourteen cases only were 
recorded, and there were no deaths. It is 
reported that our government, being fully alive 
to the importance of M. Pasteur’s disc^eries 
with regard to the cause and prevention of 
hydrophobia, has appointed a Commission of 
eminent pathologists and physiemns to inquire 
into the matter and to report thereon. 

Mr Shirley Ilibberd’s paper on the Protection 
of British Wild -flowers, recently read before the 
Horticultural Club, London, calls attention to 
the possible extinction of many of our wild 
plants. Many of these are in great demand for 
political ^8 well as horticultural purposes, and 
the lecturer made special mention of t/ie modest 

{ irimrose. He petitioned all those wlio truly 
ove the country to abstain from purchasing wild 
plants from travelling hucksters, whose baskets 
represent the half-wav house for a plant on the 
road to extinction. He also strongly deprecated 
the practice of offering prizes for wild- Mowers at 
flower-shows, as being another cause which must 
help extinction. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer, in a recent lecture delivered 
in London on Cholera, said that contagion by 
personal intercourse was a theory of the disease 
which was no longer tenable. The British and 
Indian governments, who were in possession of 
well-:wccrtained facts concerning this subject, had 
discontinued ail quarantine measures, and relied 
solely upon sanitary laws. In perfect sanitation 
resided tne sole means of preventing the disease ; 
and every individual should be scrupulously 
careful in Ins living and clothing as the best 
means of prevention. Care in diet, avoidance of 
all depressing influences, precautions against chills, 
violent alternations of temperature, impure water, 
unripe fruit, were the main considerations for 
those who wished to be safe from cholera. In 
addition to these precautions, the dwellers in 
every town and village in the country should 
do their best to secure good ventilation, perfect 
drainage, and should avoid overcrowding. Many 
of these safeguards are unfortunately beyond the 
scope of individual effort, especially in our 
crowded cities ; but much good could bo done 
if public bodies would only do their duty. 

One of the London vestry clerks has propetpd 
a comprehensive scheme for getting rid of and 
utilising the contents of the London dustbins. 
On the banks of the Thames between Tilbury 
and Southend there is an expanse of useless, 
marshy land which only wajjis the process of 
reclamation. The proposal is to convey the 
refuse of London to this land and to turn it into 
profitable terra-firma. It is calculated that the 
metropolis pays nt present one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds annually for the removal 
of dust and road-sweepings, which go to the 
farmers and brickmakers. If the new scheme 
could be carried out at the same or less coat, 
Londoners would be glad to adopt it. At present, 
householders are entirely at the mercy of the 
contractor, who undertakes to remove the dust 
regularly, but does not do so. 

In a recent article in the CetUury. magazine^'?' 
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there ore some interesting particulars concerning 
the cultivation of wheat and rye. The former is 
one of the oldest of cultivated plants, and figured 
in prehistoric times, for remains of wheat-seeds 
have been found in the ruined habitations of the 
lake-dwellers. Compared with wheat, rye is of 
modem origin, and although for many centuries 
the two plants have been cultivated side by side, 
the first plants appearing to be true hybrids 
between them bore seeds this year in the United 
States. Although it may be possible that wheat 
and rye have been crossed in former times, there 
seems to be no record of such a circumstance. 

Archajological interest just now centres at 
Assouan on the Nile, which our readers will 
remember is the site of the fii-st cataract, and may 
be regarded as the place where Lower Egypt ends 
and Upper Egypt begins. General Grenfell has 
discovered in the Libyan Desert, opposite Assouan, 
an ancient necropolis. Several of the tombs 
already opened date apparently from the twelfth 
dynasty, which would be about 3000 b.c. But 
many tombs are of far later date. Our soldiers 
are busily engaged in the work of discovery under 
General Grenfell, and their labours are likely to 
lead to important results, for the necropolis is a 
very extensive one. 

Professor Newton, late keeper of the Greek 
and Homan Antiquities in the British Museum, 
has just concluded a course of lectures at the 
Royal Institution, on the unexhibited Greek and 
Roman sculiitures in the national collection. 
Let us quote some of his concluding words : 
‘Here are a n umber of sculptures which have 
been buried in a cellar since the year 1852, 
which are defaced and begrimed with dirt, and 
utterly useless to anybody, for in their present 
position they cannot be seen unless by the light 
of a lanlcrii.’ Might we suggest to the trustees 
of the Museum that if they cannot find better 
accommodation for these treasures— which have 
been pvirchascd with grunts of public money — 
they might he handed over to our provincial 
museums, where thtiy would once more see the 
light of day and be appreciated by art students ? 
Enterprising curators might try the experiment 
of asking for them. 

The success of some experiments in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moscow having for their object the 
artificial reproduction and culture of trout, has 
negatived the formerly accepted theory that the 
propagation of that fish in Central Russia was 
a* impossibility. It was thought that the trout 
could My live in streams which were both cold 
and rapid. But this view is incorrect, for trout 
have now been reared in ponds, the water of which ' 
have a summer heat as high as fifty-five degrees : 
Fahrenheit. There are many pieces of water in 
Central Russia fehich fulfil this condition, and 
pisciculture will no doubt now assume the position 
of an important industry, as it has in many other : 
countries. 

All visitors to the New Forest are familiar 
with the very ugly monument which marks the 
place where the Red King met his death. Tke 
inscription on that monument tells how ^r 
Walter Tyrrell’s oxi&w glanced from a tree and 
slew Rufus, whose body was conveyed by one 
Purkess, a charcoal-burner, to Winchester Cathe- 
dral, where it was buried. Until fifteen years 
ago the body •of the king rested in a tomb in 


front of tbe altar; but it was removed on the 
score of convenience. It is satisfactory to note 
that the marble sarcophagus is now to r^laced 
in its old position of honour, hard by the 
memorials which cover the dust of Saxon and 
Danish monarchs. 

The Silvertown Submarine Cable Company 
are at present engaged in surveying a route for 
the prolongation of one of their cables in the 
South Atlantic, and their sounding ship the 
BiLccaneer is employed in the work. With an 
enlightened regard for science which cannot be 
too highly extolled, Mr Buchanan of the 
Chalkier expedition, whd has charge of the 
soundings, has permission from the Company to 
make soundings and observations for scientific 
purposes. He is to make use of the ship on its 
return voyage in any way that may seem good 
to him for purely scientific work. If other Cable 
Companies will imitate this public-spirited con- 
duct, we shall gain a knowledge of the depths 
of the sea wlych would be perhaps unattainable 
I in any other way. 

i 
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! SHOT-PIRINa IN COAL-MINES. 

With regard to the invention attributed to Mr 
Miles Settle, in our article last month on ‘ Shot- 
firing in Coal-mines,’ we are informed that Mr 
James Macnab, 39 Mortimer Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, claims to have had the priority 
with a patent for the same or a similar object 
We cannot enter into the technicalities of the 
question, but think it right at tbe same time 
to make this announcement 

THE HUDSON BAT ROUTE PROM CANADA 
TO ENGLAND. 

The commencement of a railway which will 
run northwards, from the heart of the Canadian 
Dominion to Hudson Bay, again raises the j 
question of a shipping route by way of Hudson 
Bay and Strait to Jingland. Dr Bell of the 
Canadian Geological Survey, when the matter 
was being discussed some years ago, said that 
the proposed route by rail from Winnipeg to 
Fort (’hurcbill, on Hudson Bay, thence by 
steamer to England, would be twelve hundred 
and ninety-one miles shorter than the Montreal 
route, and about seventeen hundred miles as 
compared with the New York route. 

Port Nelson, at the mouth of the Nelson 
River, has been finally chosen as the terminus 
of the proposed railway from Winnipeg. The 
mouth of the Nelson is reported to be^open all 
winter for twenty or twdnty-five miles up, owing 
to the tide. Its average width for that distance 
up is about three miles. At Seal Island, twenty- 
five miles up, there is a capital harbour, and 
water enough for any ocean steamer. 

Hudson Bay forms the central basin for 
the drainage of the northern portion of North 
America; and of the many rivers which flow 
into it from aR sides, about thirty are of con- 
siderable size. The Albany and the Churchill 
are the longest on the western side ; but th&' 
Nelson, with a course of only about four 
hundred miles, carries the largest body of water 
down to tbe sea, and may be ascended by small 
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siefttsen far about seventy or eighty miles. 
iB^orc the navigation of the bay was understood, 
it vratf ^ual to take two seasons for a voyage from 
Engl%d; and the captain who was fortunate 
enough to return the same year was awarded 
a prise of fifty pounds. Since 1884, the Canadian 
government has received Eeports irom observera 
stationed along the coasts of the strait and on 
the islands as to the navigable nature of the bay 
and strait. Lieutenant Gordon, in 1884 and 1885, 
seemed to be of opinion that the bay and strait 
would in ordinary seasons, so far as ice and 
weather considerations are concerned, be practi- 
cable for North-west flndc by tolerably well-built 
vessels for four months. The bay is reported as 
navigable at all times, as it never completely 
freezes over ; nor does the strait, the ice met 
with there being floe-ioe from Fox’s Channel. 

The Beport of the Select Committee of the 
Manitoba Legislative Assembly in charge of this 
question, in 1885, was to the effect that poits on 
the shores of the bay are open ^n an average 
from four and a half to five months in each 
year to ordinary vessels, and that both bay and 
strait seemed to be singularly free from obstruc- 
tion to navigation in the shape of shoals or reefs, 
and during the period of open water from storms 
and fogs. 

Should this shipping route by way of Hudson 
Bay and Strait to England, prove a practi- 
cable one, even for a few months in summer, 
it will enable the Canadians to send us grain 
and produce from the great North-west at 
even a cheaper rate than they ha^'e been doing 
hitherto. 

SOME NEW BOOKS. 

A finely-printed volume comes to us from 
America. It is from the pen of Mr James Grant- 
Wilson, known in tfiis country as the author of 
Poets and Poetry of Scotland. His new volume 
consists of clever and agreeably written sketches 
qf Bryant and His Pnends^ including among the 
number such well-known names as those of 
Washington Irving, Richard Ileniy Dana, Feni- 
more Cooper, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Edgar Allan 
Poe, and others. The book is illustrated with 
portraits and fac-siniiles of handwriting. 

Dickensiana, a compilation by Mr Fred. G. 
Kitton (London : George Redway), will have an 
interest for the lovers of Dickens and his works. 
It consists of a bibliography of the literature relat- 
ing to Dickens and his writings, with extracts 
from the reviews of his works at the time they 
appeared, some of which criticisms are curious 
Irom the very opposite opinions occasionally 
expressed. The compilation of the book appears 
to have been caiefully gone about. 

Aherdour and Inchcolme (Edinburgh : David 
Douglas) is an interesting local history by the 
Rev. william Iftoss, LL.D. It contains notices 
of the parish and of the Ancient monastery 
founded on Inchcolme by Alexander I. Many 
of the details collected from the seventeentn 
century records are of great interest to historical 
students ; though the book would, we think, 
have been improved had the more ancient history 
been greatly condensed, as' much of it has only 
the faintest connection with the immediate sub- 
ject. As a whole, however, the volume is a 
valuable contribution to our local histories. 


Vice in the Horse (same publisher) is by Mr 
I Edward L. Anderson, and consists of various, 
papers on vice in the horse, on the value of books 
on riding, on the intelligence of the horse, on the 
test of horsemanship, on how to buy a horse, and 
tlie like. The book will interest the class to 
which it appeals. 

THE LAST YEAR. 

Tenbsr lights on sky and sea ; 

Milkwlkite blossoms on the tree ; 

Lull of storms and tempest bleak ; 

Faint bloom on a wan young cheek. 

* Spring, the blessed Spring, is nigh !’ 

Said my darling hopefully. 

Violets’ breath and primrose rays ; 

Sunshine threading leafy ways ; 

(ilentle steps, that, weak and slow, 

Ttfrough the woodland pathways go. 

‘ It were sad in Spring to die,’ 

Said my darling wistfully. 

Glorious Summer, crowned with flowers ; 

Dreamy days of golden houis ; 

Sunset-crimsoned hills afar ; 

Dewy eve, and silver star. 

‘Strength may come wlth'by-and-by,’ 

Said my darling patiently. 

Glowing fruits and lipening grain ; 

Languid days and nights of pain ; 

Fields so golden, earth so glad, 

And a young life doomed ! ‘’Tisead 
Through the bright days here to lie,’ 
j Said my darling wearily. 

Sighing winds and falling leaves ; 

Yearning love, that vainly giieves ; 

Patient eyes, with farewell gaze, 

Greeting the wan autumn days. 

‘ Happy world, fair world, good-bye,’ 

Said my darling tenilorly. 

Wailing storms and weeping skies j 
Soft wiiigH spread for Paradise ; 

Solemn whispering accents thrilled 
With the awe of Hope fulfilled. 

‘Life I 0 blissful life on high !’ 

Pireathed my darling rapturously. 

Wreathing snow-diifts, far and wide, 

Mantling o’er the lone hill-side. 

Purer than that stainless veil — 

Like a folded lily pale. 

While the moaning blast goes by, 

Sleeps my darling peacefully. 

d I. Paixot*. 
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SMUGGLINa, PAST AND PRESENT. 

BY AN EXAMINING OFFICER. 

In a recently issued, readable little volume by 
Mr W. D. Chester, II.M. Customs, London, ' 
entitled Chronicles of the Customs, there occurs 
a chapter on the tricks of smugglers, which 
suggests an interesting comparison of past and 
present methods of smuggling. The volume 
referred to treats of many matters connected 
with Customs’ work besides the prevention of 
smuggling ; but we must confine our remarks 
to smuggling pure and simple, with a few 
examples of clever evasions of the Customs’ 
laws. 

From the days of Ethelred, when it wa.s 
enacted that ‘every smeUer boat arriving at 
Billingsgate should pay for toll or custom one 
halfpenny, a larger boat with sails one penny,’ 
those who have had to carry out the col- 
lection of the revenue have been disliked by 
everybody who had to submit to taxation. It 
is not *casy to understand this dislike. People 
who use coal, 'gas, water, or any of the necessities 
of existence do not, as a rule, view with very 
great disfavour the people whom they pay to 
surasly these commodities. Why they should 
dimke those whose business it is to collect the 
funds which provide government with the 
wherewithal to insure protection for life, pro- 
perty, and trade, is an anomaly which it is diffi- 
cult to comprehend. In olden days, the bold and 
daring smuggler was the darling of the coast, 
and the officers who endeavoured to prevent his 
depredations the most disliked of all govern- 
ment officials. Yellow-backed novels have por- 
trayed his prowess in the most glowing colours. 
The word-pictures which represent him as.^Jl 
free-and-easy, good-natured soul, with gentle- 
xnanly manners and §|enteel exterior, have been 
read and admired wherever English novels of a 
seafaring type have been circulated ; and no excit- 
ing ocean tale is considered sufficiently spicy 
uidesi a chapter or two is devoted to the daring 


thief who deifies his country’s laws, and is 
rewarded with admiration for doing so ; while 
ordinary thieves are spoken of Vith contempt, 
and obtain a far from acceptable recompense in 
the shape of jail ‘ skilly.’ * 

No longer ago than 1883, an amusing case, 
illustrative of this feeling, occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sunderland. A party of officers 
had been away at Hull attending a departmental 
examination. On their return journey in the 
train, they met with a seafaring man, who, not 
knowing the profession of his fellow-passengers, 
entered into a long conversation ,on the com- 
paratively easy methods by which he — the 
sailor — evaded detection. Growing eloquent on 
this theme, he further explained the modus 
operandi of his proceedings, and informed the 
officers that he had in his chest an ingeniously 
concealed receptacle for the very purpose of 
smuggling, and that he then had in it several 
pounds of foreign tobacco. Great was his con- 
sternation to find, on his arrival at Sunderland, 
that his fellow-passengers were Customs* officers, 
who at once seized the man’s chest and con- 
fiscated the tobacco found therein, for the 
possession of which the loquacious seaman was 
subsequently fined. The moral of the story 
rests in the fact, that no sooner was the affair 
made known, than the local press went ablaze 
with denunciations of the unfortunate officers 
who had prevented the country’s pock^ being 
pilfered of the amount of duty leviable on the 
quantity of tobacco found. The incident is one 
which proves that among a certain class of 
people the smuggler is a hero still. With the 
audience in a police court the smuggler is no 
end of a favourite. Only a few months ago, 
a case occurred at Whitby where a couple of 
fishermen were charged with smuggling about 
forty-four pounds of tobacco, the highest penalty 
for which being £42 with alternative ioiprison’* 
meni The Bench, however, let the pri$oneie 
off with the mitigated fine of j£30, and yet, on 
the announcement of the merciful decision^ 

* there were,' says the police-court n^porter, . 
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in the crovr’ded valorem duties, there u ere no end of tricks prao- 
com*”v‘ tised by which an importer, whose goods were 

In c^tradistinction to tlic sympathising feel- seized, obtained hia own importations for the 
ing which in the olden time and ut the present veriest trifle, and thus made a handsome profit 
day was and is extended to the^ smuggler, it is by his cleverness. Mr Chester relates an instance 
satisfactory to And that his nefarious transactions of an importer, more shrewd than honesty who 
do not always^ shield him from ridicule. Not imported into Folkestone a case of gloves on 
long ago, a friend of mine was crossing from which he declined to pay duty. The goods, of 
the continent to one of the eastern English course, were seized. Into London, the same 
port& and on the voyage was applied to by gentleman imported a similar case with a like 
another passenger os to how he — the passenger — result. When the goods were oflered for sale at 
could most successfully evade paying the duty the two places, it was found that the Folkestone 
on two or three boxdh of cigars which he liad case contained all right-hand gloves, while those 
in his possession. My friend, who knew some- in London were all Icft-liand gloves. Being 
thi^ of Custom House strictness, and had, considered valueless, they were knocked down 
besides, a conscientious respect for the laws of to the buj^er for a mere trifle. It is needless to 
his country, advised his fellow- voyager either to add that the buyer in each case was the iinpoiter, 
throw the cigars overboard, or to ‘ declare ’ and who paired the gloves and pocketed a respecfaiblo 
pay duty upon them when he landed. This, profit by the transaction. 

it Bubsequentlv transpired, the passenger «lid Another instance from the same autlionty 
not do, but rolled up the cigars in some soiled illiLstrates the stratagems which were I’t'sorted 
linen and placed the lot in a portmanteau, to for the purpose of evading Cusloms’ duties on 
When it came to declaring ‘baggage at the watches, when such imports were in vogue. A 
landing-stage or railway station, tlie smuggler, foreigner, it appears, had made up hi.s mind to 
like many of his class, grew timid, and left his realise a .small fortune at the expense of hia 
portmanteau in the ^ hands of the Customs’ comfort ; so, taking a pa-ssage from Holland, ho 
officials witliout owning it as his property, secreted a large number of watches round hia 
My friend declares that the scared look of the body in leathern receptacles. The weight was 
gentleman-smuggler as he hid back in the rail- so great that the unfortunate smuggler was 
way carriage while a Cuatoms’ boatman walked unable to lie down, lie had calculated on a 
up and down the platform with the imlucky voyage of twenty-four hours, but, being a 
portmanteau, and calling out stentoriously, foreigner, ho little knew the density or the 
‘Claim your luggage! claim your luggage!’ stopping powers of a Thames fog. The fog 
a sight, once seen, never to be forgotten, detained the ship for another twenty-four hours ; 
The unfortunate pa.sseiiger of course lost hia and when the vessel arrived in London, the strain 
portmanteau, clothes, and cigars. ^ on the smuggler’s system had been so enormous 

In order to present to the reader the unromantic ibat he w’as completely exhausted ; his courage 
aspect of jpresent-dajr smuggling in a comparative oozed out with his strength ; and at last he 
light, the writer is induced to quote one or two gave himself up to tlie Customs’ officials, wdio 
c^es mentioned^ by Mr Chester. By perusing had had a watchful eye on his suspiciously 
these selected instances, and comparing them distressed-looking featwres. 
with the methods adopted in our own day, it Since the so-called ‘good old days’ of the 
will be seen that smuggling in former times was novelisl^ smuggling has lo.st much of its attrac- 
Buwounded wnth an adventurous atmosphere theness. The abolition of duty on watches. 


BiUTonndcd with an adventurous atmosphere theness. The abolition of duty on watches, 
which certainly does not obtain in a matter-of- silks, lace, gloves, &c., has done a great deal 
act like the present. One of the cases to lessen an illicit traffic, and wiiolesale attempts 
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? notea by Mr Chester is a characteristic one. at smuggling arc now of comparatively rare 
t occurred at the time w'hen duties wore levied occurrence. Of course, now and again a case 
ma la^ silks, gloves, &c. These w'cre mostly crops up in wiiich the old spirit seems to 
ranch manufactures, and, consequently, Dover have revived; but such cases are compara- 
and other southern ports were the most convc- tively few. Yet, though petty smuggling is, 
nient lo^ities in which the smuggling fraternity in the main, the special offence with^ wMch 
exercised their callmg. At that time, well-horsed Customs’ officers have now to deal, who^- 
i^ring vtm were used to convey the good.s from sale smnggling has not yet become a tubing 
Dover to London, and at intervals on the journey, of tlie past. In 1881, a daring attempt to 
p^icukr houses were used as storage places for defraud the revenue took place in London. The 
the booty until it could be ^fely convoyed to the writer baiipened to bo stationed there at the 
metropolis. ‘On one occarion,’ says Mr Chester, time, and can well rememben the excitement 
the Customs ^officers at Dover were sent on a caused in official circles by the discovery, and can 
®rr®2id. A van loaded with silk and lace recollect the crowds of officers who used daily 
left the town at night ; and to insure it a success- to visit the quayage front of the Custom House, 
ful journey, an accomplice informed the officers where lay a pair of marine boilers in which five 
M ite diroarture, the venture being suspected, tons of tobacco had been conveyed to this country 
forthwith they went in pursuit m a postchaise, from Eotterdam. The history of the attempted 
ine parties in the v^ after going about four fraud is on interesting one. An anonymous 
mii^ drew mto a side-road, extinguished the writer, it appears, had be^n giving contmuous 
ughts, and ^mained quiet. The officers soon hints to the officials in London that extensive 
I was b^g carried on between Eotter- 

then^lyea in another direc- dam and Bnsland. Such anonymous communi- 


* ^ot safely off with their boo^.' 


, vauvue ubiuk wwiu uuuvmiuuu la UOWer 

^ as^me when goods were subjected to ad | Thames Street, but little attention was |iaid to 


dam and Bnglond. Such anonymous communi- 
cations being far from uncommon in Lower 
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them, till at last the writer grew so persistent in 
his efforts, and gave such plausible and detailed 
information, that a detective officer was sent to 
Rotterdam to watch the ingenious’proceedings. 

Taking advantage of the information given by 
the informer, the officer occupied a room from 
which a view of a large boiler- foundry was 
obtainable. Keeping strict watch, he saw large 
quantities of tobacco being packed, by means^ of 
hydraulic pressure, into a couple of marine 
boilers, which, when the packing was completed, 
were placed on board a steamer for conveyance, 
if I remember aright, to Newcastle. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the parties concerned in the 
smuL'gling transaction, a telegram arrived before 
the boilera These were not seized at Newcastle, 
but were allowed to be placed on the railway 
and reach King’s Cross, London, without inter- 
ference, the authorities wishing to •take the 
principal j)artici 2 )ators red -handed. At King’s 
Cross they duly arrived, and remained unclaimed 
for several days. At last, one was taken to a 
railway arch at Stepney, where it was watclic<l 
day and night until the smugglers came to claim 
it, when they were of course arrested. The oilier 
boiler, which had remained at King’s Cross, was 
— through a iclcgraplue error, Avhicli caused the 
police to relax their walchluliicse—rcmoved from 
that locality Avitliout their knowledge. I’ut the 
conveyance on which it was removed broke down 
under the heavy weight, and through this nii- 
louked-for casualty, it was at last soiured. The j 
smugglers wore iiiulcted in a line of nearly five , 
thousand pouivls, and being unable to pay it, were 
sent to jail. The writer remembers u ell iuhj)eciing 
the boilers when they v\ (T(‘ lying at the < 'U'>toiu 
House, and to those who hail the i»pportunity 
of seeing them, their construction gave umph^ 
evidence that smuggbng as a Bcience was not 
yet entirely extinct. The boilers were simply 
‘dummies.’ The iron used in their construction 
was too thin to resist steam-piessurc, and they 
had evidently been made for the express pur- 
pose of conveying tobacco to this country. It is 
not at all improbable, either, that the ‘dummy’ 
boilers had made more than one trip to Ihigland, 
and had put a good many pounds sterling in 
the pockets of their ingenious but dishonest 
designers. 

Another famous instance of present-day smugg- 
ling was brought to light in the Queen’s IJcuch 
division in 1883. From the evidence then given, 
it A^ipeared that the smugglers had inaugurated 
a systematic method of conveying tobacco from 
Rotterdam, and that, by no means content with 
the old-fashioned practice of having a single 
buyer and seller, they had regularly appointed 
agents, vhom th^ stationed at different ports 
in the United Kingdom. On the arrival of the 
tobacco, the agent or agents communicated by 
telegraph with the principals in the affair, and 
by means of an arranged cipher, gave infor- 
mation as to when the goods arrived and when 
they had passed the Customs’ officers undetected. 
The principal was an Irishman, who carried on 
business as a tobacco merchant. He had a 
brother who traded in flax-seed. It occurred to 
the form^ that importations of tobacco which 
had evaded the duty would be much more profit- 
able than duty-paid importations, and what 
more natural uan that his brothers barrels of 


flax-seed would form a not easily deto^terttsode 
of conveyance 1 The course adopted thttL was 
this ; a large quantity of flax-seed was purchased 
at Rotterdam, and ^so a quantity of tobacca 
Sixty pounds-weight of the tobacco was rammed 
firmly down into the bottom of a cask, which 
was then filled up with flax-seed ; and the casks 
so filled were shipped to this country, and 
reported and entered as containing flax-seed only. 
On one occasion, four hundred casks containing 
tobacco stow^ed in this way escaped detection ; 
and in April 1882, fourteen luiiidrcd pounds of 
tobacco were smuggled ifttu the country in 
twenty-five casks, each containing half a hundred- 
weight of tobacco. Later on in the same month, 
two thousand pounds of tobacco followed their 
predecessors, and further consignments occurred 
in JMay. 

At last the crisis on me. Somebody, in smugg- 
ling parlance, ‘ split the officers boarded a ship 
from Rotterdam, opened the casks, and the 
nefarious coHsfgnraent was at last laid bare. 
Despite the discovery, the Attorney-general, who 
conducted the case for the Crown^had no little 
difliculty in bringing the guilt home to the proper 
parties. The concealed tobaoco had all been 
addressed to fictitious consignees, but the evidence 
of an accompliec exposed such a state of affairs 
that the defendant consented to a verdict being 
entered against him for over six thousand pounds, 
being treble the value of the goods, of which 
penalty, however, only one-tbird was eventually 
e]jlorced. 

Lilt this was by no means the end of the history 
of one of the most daring attempts in the annals 
of modern smuggling. Some few months later, 
an action was brought against a tenant farmer in 
Ireland to recover .£1731, 12s. 6d., being treble 
tile value of nearly two thousand pounds of 
tobacco found on his premises. The discovery, 
as in most Ctises of the sort, was brought about 
by information. A police constable, ‘from infor- 
mation received,’ reported his suspicions to his 
.superiors. A search was then instituted among 
the outhou.ses of the defendant’s premises. In 
the firt't story of one of the outhouses were a 
piggery and carthouse, the loft being reached 
by a ladder. One of the constables mounted 
the ladder, and peering through a chink in the 
lockcil door, perceived a bag lying on the floor 
with tobacco protruding from it. The door 
having been forced, fourteen bags of tobacco 
were found, with flax-seed scattered over them, 
the latter naturally suggesting the quarter from 
which the tobacco was obtained. The farmer 
when questioned denied all knowledge of the 
tobacco, asserting that he had let the loft at a 
weekly rental to a man whom he did not know. 
Evidence, however, was stronger than assertion. 

It was proved that the farmer, subsequent to tke 
flax-seed seizure mentioned above, frequently 
brought bags and bales of cake and leaf-tobacco 
to tno tobacco merchant’s premises about six 
o’clock in the morning, and that it was spun 
during the night Tlie jury were indinoa to 
thinli that the farmer was not so innocent as 
he pretended to be, and found a verdict for the j 
Crown in the full amount claimed. 

We have now, perhaps, given sufficimit in- 
stances of wholesale smuggling to warrant the 
opinion that illicit traffic m Pitiable articles is 
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not yot confined to the sailor or firemcua who days of smuggling, but seldom practised now, 
ekes out a scanty wage by bringing a couplo was to conceal tobacco in loaves of bread speci- 
or three pounds of tobacco or a lew bottles of ally baked for the purpose. This particular 
spirits to dispose of at the end of a short con- trick has not been lost sight of altogether. At 
tinental voyage. We wiU, then, before bringing Hull, in March 1884, on a Customs* officer 
this paper to a conclusion, give a brief description rummaging the firemen’s quarters on board a 
of the methods of concealment now pursued in steamer, he found two loaves of bread baked 
petty smuggling cases. One system, now happily in the German fashion. Taking them in liis 
on the wane, is known as that of ‘ Coopering,* and hand, he suspected the weight ns being excessive, 
the method is as follows. For some years past^ a and cutting one in two with his knife, found 
number of Dutch vessels had taken up positions four pounds of tobacco inside. The packages 
along the eastern coast just outside the ‘three-mile had been firmly tied together, and a thin crust 
limit.* Their objeA was to provide tobacco, baked over them. « 

spirits, and even obscene pictures to the fishermen An ingenious place of concealment was dis- 
who frequent the locality. The tobacco was of covered by the officers at Hull in January 1883, 
the vilest description ; and the fiery, so-called when, on boarding a vessel from the continent, 
brandy viler still. The fishermen, thinking that they found seventeen boxes of cigars concealed 
the Customs’ officers did not suspect, grew bold in the hollow of the port and starboard rails 
in tbeir transactions, and bought tobacco and which surmounted the bulwarks. Underneath 
spirits right and left from the Dutch ‘Cooperb.’ firewood, buried in ballast, hidden iu chain 
Suspicion was aroused, however, and a raid was lockers, beneath oilcloths, in the stuffing of sofa- 
made on the fishing-boats. Only a small quantity pillows, behind cabin panels, in tlio empty 
of dutiable articles was disetvered ; but, as it interior of an innocent-looking cabin clock, in 
subsequently transpired that a fibbing coble these and a thousand other places have the 
had slipped off to give \yarning of the raid to officers, from time to tune, discovered the contra- 
the vessels tliat «were still coming in, and that band of the smuggler ; while it is known that the 
suspicious parcels and stone bottles of foreign ropes apparently constituting the upper rigging 
manufacture were throAvn by many of these craft of small craft have occasionally consisted” ol' 
into the sea in full view of the people on the tobacco twisted into a resemblance of cordage ! 
shore, the quantity discovered was by no means From vhat wc have vritten, it would appear 
a criterion of the extent of the illicit traffic, that though smuggling on an c.\tensive scale 
It has been calculated that during the fishing belongs more to past than to present days, 
season five hundred pounds of smuggled tobacj^o yet the same spirit still exists among people. 


from twelve tlioiisanJ to fifteen thousand inhabit- natux’c to expect that rovenuo frauds will ever 
ante, the revenue was defrauded to the extent 'be thoroughly eradicated while the present 
of from four thousand to five thousand pounds higk duties on special commodities are main- 
1 . 1 I o , tained. The duty on tobacco, for instance, 

Ihc smugglers present methods of concealment, amounting to five times its value, makes it one 
imtwithstanding frequwt detections, give evidence of the greatest temptations to seamen. Most 
that if not so inventive as Iiis more courageous strenuous efforts on the part of the Customs’ 
pi^ecessors, he still retains their faculty of authorities and shipowners Iiave been made to 
mding his contraband goods iu places where eradicate the traffic, yet every now and then a 
they will probably be least suspected. A case successful detection— which represents three or 
occurred at Hull, iu December 1883, wdiich four successful evasions— occurs, which shows that 
proves that perseverance at least is still an the spirit of smuggling is difficult to conquer. 

attnbute possessed by the smuggler. On the oo o j 

arrival of a steamer at that port, the officers ~ 

discovered in the donkey-engine boiler twenty- IN ALL SHADES. 

one pounds of tobacco. To effect the seizure, ^ 

the officers were compelled to unscrew ‘the man- orakt allen, \ 

f ’ T ^ AUTOOR OF ‘BaBVLO.V,’ ‘ StRAKOK STORrES,’ ITTC. ETC. 

engineer being called to give evidence, he stated 

that it must have taken at least a couple of chapter xxm. 

hours to stow the tobacco away. Another , , 

case of a similar nature occurred at Sunder- The governor’s dance was the^great event of the 
land some time ago, when an engineer on Trinidad season — the occasion to whi£h every 
Imrd a steanfer had a large tin made exactly to girl in the whole island looked forw'ard for 

fit the manhole of a water-tank. The W’ater- months wdth the intensest interest And it was 

tight tin was packed with tobacco and sunk in also a great event to Dr Whitaker ; for it was 

tM tank, so that the smuggler had to strip to the one time and place, except the Hawthorns’ 

^ candour, the p^oner draiving-room, where he could now meet Nora 

the magnates, Dupuy on momentary terms of seeming equality, 
tlwt ‘of course it was no use putting the can 7 W ^ w in v? 

where the officers would easily Ld it’ False- Trimd^, white 

bottomed drawers and cheats were formerly a ^ ; 

favourite Jhiding-place for contraband goods ; but under the governor’s roof, as become the 
the trick is now too well known to be safe. representative of law and order in the little 

^Another method much in vogue in the old island, there were no iavidiou# distinctions of 
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persons between European and negro. Every 
well-to-do inhabitant, irrespective of cuticular 
peculiarities, was duly bidden to the governor’s 
table ; ebony and ivory mingled freely together 
once 'in a moon at the governor’s At Homes 
and dances. And Dr Whitaker had made up his 
mind that on that one solitary possible occasion 
he would venture on his sole despairing appeal 
to Nora Dupuy, and stand or fall by her final 
answer. 

It was not without serious misgivings that 
the mulatto doctor liad at Jast decided upon 
thus tempting Providence. He was weary of 
the terrible disillusion that had come upon him 
on his return to the liome of his fathers ; weary 
of the painfully vulgar and narrow w’orld into 
which he had been cast by unrelenting circum- 
stances. He could not live atiy longer in Trinidad. 
Let him fight it out as he would for the sjike 
of his youthful ideals, the battle had clearly 
gone against him, and there was nothing left 
for him now but to give it up in despair .mid 
fly to England. He had talked the matter over 
with Edward Hawthorn —not, indeed, the ques- 
tion of proposing to Nora Dupuy, lor th.at he 
held too sacred for any other ear, but the 

S uestion of remaining in the i^^land and fighting 
own the unconquerable prejmliec— and even 
Edward had counselled him to go ; fc»r he felt 
how vastly ditlerent were the circumstaneea of 
the struggle in hia own case and in those of 
the poor young mulatto doctor. He himself 
had only to fi^t against the social prejudices 
of men his real inferiors in intellect and culture 
and moral standing. Dr Whitaker had to face 
as well the utterly uncongenial brown society 
into which he had been rudely pitchforked by 
fate, like a gentleman into the iiud&t ol a pot- 
house company. It was hi -t for them all that 
Dr Whitaker should take himself away to a 
more fitting enviro^iment ; and Edward had 
himself M’armly advised him to return once more 
to free England. 

The governoi’’fi dance was given, not at Govern- 
ment House in the Plains, but at Banana Garden, 
the country bungalow, perched high up on a 
solitary summit of the Westmoreland mountains. 
The big ballroom was very crowded ; and Nora 
Dupuy, in a pale, maize-coloured evening dress, 
was universally recognised by black, brown, and 
white alike os the belle of the evening. She 
danced almost every round with one partner 
after another; and it was not till almost half 
the evening had passed away that Dr AVhitaker 
got the desired riiance of even addressing her. 
The chance came at last just before the fifth 
waltz, a dance that Nora had purposely left 
vacant, in case she should happen to pick up 
in the earlier part of the evening an exceptionally 
i^eable and promising partner. She was sitting 
down to rest for a moment beside her chaperon 
of the night, on a bench placed just outside 
the window in the tropical {garden, when the 
young mulatto, looking every inch a gentleman 
in his evening dress — the first time Nora had 
ever seen him so attired— strolled anxiously up 
to her, with ill-affected carelessness, and bowed 
a timid bow to his former travelling companion. 
Pure opposition^ to Mr Dupuy, and affection 


for the two Hawthorns, had made Nora excep- 
tionally gracious just that moment to all brown 
people ; and, on purpose to scandalise her ‘absurdly 
punctilious’ chaperon, she returned tlie doctor’s 
hesiteting salute with a pleasant smile of perfect 
cordiality. ‘ Dr Whitaker ! ’ she cried, leaning 
over towards him in a kindly way, which made 
the poor mulatto’s heart flutter terribly; ‘so 
here you are, as you proinibcd ! I ’m so glad 
you’ve come this evening. — And have you brought 
Miss Whitaker with you 1 ’ 

The mulatto hesitated and stammered. She 
could not possibly have asked him a more mal 
d question. The poor young man looked 

about him feebly, and then answered in a low 
voice : * Yes ; my father and sister are here some- 
M here.’ 

‘Nora, my dear,’ her chaperon said in a tone 
of subdued femiume thunder, ‘ I didn’t know 
you had the pleasure of Miss Whitaker’s acquaint- 
ance.’ 

‘ Neither have I, Mrs Pereira ; but perhaps 
Dr Whitaker will, bo good enough to introduce 
mo. — Not now, thank you. Dr Wlwtaker ; I don’t 
want you to run away this minute and fetch 
your sister. Some other time^ will do as well. 
It’s so seddom, you know, we have the chance 
of a good talk now, together.’ 

Dr Whitaker smiled and stammered. It was 
possible, of couise, to accept Nora’s reluctance 
in either of two senses : sue might be anxious 
that he should stop and talk to her ; or she 
might merely wish indefinitely to postpone the 
pleasure of making Miss Euphemia’s personal 
acauaint.ance ; but she flooded him so with the 
light of her eyes os she spoke, that he chose 
to put the most flattering of the two alternative 
inttwpretations upon her ambiguous sentence. 

‘You arc very good to say so,’ he answered, 
still timidly ; and Nora noticed how very dif- 
ferent was his manner of speaking now from 
the self-confiilent Dr Whitaker of the old Severn 
days. Trinidad had clearly crushed all the con- 
fidence ns well as all the enthusiasm clean out of 
him. ‘ You are veiy good, indeed. Miss Dupuy ; 

I wish the opportunities fur our meeting occurred 
oftencr.’ 

lie stood talking beside her for a minute or 
two longer, uttering the mere polite commonplaces 
of ballroom conversation — the heat of the evening, 
the shortcomings of the band, the beauty of the 
flowers — when suddenly Nora gave a little jump 
and seized her programme with singular dis- 
composure. Dr Whitaker looked up at once, 
and divined by instinct the cause of her hasty 
movement. Tom Dupuy, just fresh from the 
cane-cutting, was looking . about for her down 
the long corridor at the opposite end of the 
inner garden. ‘Where’s my cousin? Have you 
seen my cousin ? ’ he was asldng ; for | 

the seat where Nora was sitting with Mrs roreira j 
stood under the shade of a big papaw tree, and 
so it was impossible for him to discern her 
face, though she could see his features quite 
distinctly. 

‘I won’t dance with that horrid man, my 
cousin Tom!’ Nora said in her most decided 
voice. ‘I’m quite sure he’s coming her^ this 
minute on purpose to ask me.’ 

‘Is your programme full?’ Dr Whitaker in- 
quired with a palpitating heart. 
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*No; not quite/ she answered, .and handed it 
to him encouragingly. There was just one dance 
still left vacant— the next waltz. ‘ I 'm too tired 
to dance it out,’ Nora cried pettishly. ‘The 
horrid man ! I hope he won’t see me.’ 

‘ He 's coming tois way, dear,’ Mrs Pereira put 
in with placid composure. ‘You’ll have to sit 
it out with him, now; there’s no help for 
it’ 

‘Sit it out with him! — sit it out with Tom 
Dupuy ! 0 no, Mrs 'Pereira; I wouldn’t do it 
for a thousand guineas.’ 

‘What will you da, then?’ Dr Whitaker asked 
tremulously, still holding the programme and 
pencil in nis undecided hand. Dare he— dare 
he ask her to dance just once with him ? 

‘What shall I do?— Why, nothing simpler. 
Have an engagement already, of course, Dr 
Whitaker.’ 

She looked at him significantly. Tom Dupuy 
was just coming up. If Dr Whitaker meant to 
a£k her, there was no time to be lost. Uis 
knees gave way beneath liiip, but he faltered 
out at last in some feeble fashion : ‘ Then, Miss 
Dupuy, may I — may I — may I have the plea- 
sure . 

To Mrs Pereira's immense dismay, Nora imme- 
diately smiled and nodded. ‘1 can’t dance it 
with you,’ she said with a hasty gesture— she 
shrank, naturally, from that open confession of 
faith before the whole assembled company — ‘but 
if you’ll allow me. I’ll sit it out with you here 
in the garden. You may put your name down 
for it, if you like. Quickly, please — write it 
quickly ; here’s Tom Dupuy just coming.’ 

The mulatto had hardly scratched his own 
name with shaky pencilled letters on the little 
cord, when Tom Dupuy swaggered up lu his 
awkward, . loutish, confident manner, and with 
a contemptuous nod of condescending Iialf-rccog- 
nition to tiie ovei joyed mulatto, asked, in his 
insular West Indian drawl, whether Nora could 
spare him a couple of dances. 

‘Your cones seem to have delayed you too 
late, Tom Dupuy,’ Nora answered coldly. ‘Dr 
Whitaker has just asked me for my last vacancy. 
You should com6 earlier to a dance, you knf)w, 
if you want to find a good partner.’ 

Tom Dupuy stared hard at her face in puzzled 
astonishment. ‘ Your last vacancy ! ’ he cried 
incredulously. ‘ Dr Whitaker ! No more dances 
to spare, Nora! No, no, I say; this won’t do, 
you know I You ’vc done this on purpose. — 
Let me have a squint at your programme, will 
you?’ 

‘ If you don’t choose to take my word for the 
facts,* *Nora answered haughtily, ‘you can see 
the names and numbers of my engagements for 
voursclf on my programme. — Dr Whitaker, have 
the kindness* to hand my cousm my programme, 
if you please. — Thank you.’ 

Tom Dupuy took the programme ungraciously, 
and glanced down it with an angry eye. He 
read eve^ name out aloud till he came to number 
eleven, * Dr Whitaker.’ As he reached that name. 
Ilia Up curled with an ugly suddenness, and 
he hauded the bit of cardboard back coldly to 
his defiant cousin. ‘.Very well, Miaa Nora,’ he 
answered with a sneer. ‘You 're quite at liberty, 
of course, to choose your own company however 
u pleases you, 1 see your programme’s quite 

full ; but your list of names is rather compre- 
hensive than select, I fancy.— The lost name was 
written down os I was coming towards you. 
This is a plot to insult me. — Dr Whitaker, ive 
shall settle this little difference elsewhere, pro- 
bably — with, the proper weapon — a horsewhip. 
Though your ancestorij, to be sure, were better 
accustomed, I believe, sir, to a good raw cowhide, 
— Good-evening, Miss Nora. — Good-evening, Dr 
Whitaker.’ 

The mulatto’s eyes flashed fire, but he replied 
with a low and stately bow, in suppressed, accents : 

* I shall be ready to answer you in this matter 
whenever you vvisfi, Mr Dupuy— and with your 
own weapon. Good-evening.’ And he held out , 
his arm quietly to Nora. 

Nora rose and took the mulatto’s proffered ann 
at once with a sweeping air of utter indifference. 
‘Shall take a turn round the gardens. Dr 

Wliitoker?’ she asked calmly, reassuring herself 
at the same time with a rapid dance that nobody 
except poor frightened Mrs Pereira had o\cr- 
lieard this short altercation. — ‘How Ipveh the 
moon looks to-night ! AVhat an exquisite under- 
tone of green in the long shadows of those 
columns in the portico ! ’ 

‘Undertone of green!’ Tom Dupuy exclaimed 
aloud in vulgar derision (ho was too much of 
a clod to sec th.it hb cue in Iho scene was faiily 
past, and that dignity demanded of him now to 
keep perfectly silent). ‘Undertone of green, 
indeed, with lier precious nigger!— Mrs Pereira, 
this is your fault ! A pretty sort of chaperon 
you make, upon my w'ord, to let her go and 
engage herself to sit out a daucc with a common 
mulatto ' — Where ’a Undo Theodore ? Where is 
he, I tell you ? I shall run and fetch liim this 
very minute. I always said that ' in the end 
that girl Nora would go and marry a woolly- 
headm brown man.’ 

f 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Nora and the mulatto w'alkcd across the garden 
in unbroken silence, past the fountain in the 
centre of the courtyard ; past the corridor by 
the open supper-room ; past the hanging lan- 
terns on llie outer shrubbery ; and down the 
big flight of stone steps to the gravelled Italian 
terrace that overlooked tlie deep tropical gully. 
WTicn they reached the foot of the staircase, • 
Nora said in as uncoiiccmed a tone as she could 
muster up : ‘ Let us walk down here, away from 
the house, Dr W’hitakcr. Tom may perhaps 
send papa out to look for me, and I’d rather 
not meet him till the next dance is well over. 
Please take me along the terrace.’ 

Dr Whitaker turned with^her silentlv along 
the path, and uttered not* a word till they 
reached the mai'ble seat at the end of the 
creeper-covered balustrade. Then he sat down 
moodily beside her, and said in what seemed 
a perfectly unruffled voice : ^ ‘ Mies Dupuy, I am 
not altogether sorry that this little incident has' 
turned out just as it has happened. It enables 
you to judge for yourself the sort of insult that ] 
men of my colour are Uhble to meet with hero 
in Trinidam’ 

Nora fingered her fan nervously. ‘ Tom 
Dupuy 's always an unendurably rude fellow,’ 
she smd, with affected carelessnsss. .‘He’s rude 
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by nature, you know, that ’a the fact of it 
He’s rude to me. He’s rude to everybody. 
He *s a boor, Dr Whitaker j a boor at heart. 
You mustn’t tiko any notice of what he says 
to you.* 

‘Yes; ho a boor, Miss Dupuy — and I shall 
venture to say so, although.be ’s your own cousin 
— but in what other country in the world would 
suQh' a boor venture to believe himself able to 
look down upon other men, his equals in every- 
thing except an accident of .colour 

‘Oh, Dr Wliitaker, you make too much alto- 
gether of his rudeness. It isn’t personal to you ; 
it ’s part of his nature.’ * 

‘Miss Dupuy,’ the young mulatto burst out 
suddenly, alter a moment’s pause and internal 
struggle, ‘ I ’m not sorry for it, as I said before ; 
for it gives mo the opportunity of saying some- 
thing to you that 1 have long been^ waiting to 
tell you.’ 

‘Well?’— frigidly. 

‘ Well, it is this ; I mean at once to leave 
Trinidad.’ 

Nora started. It was not quite what she was 
expecting. ‘To leave Trinidad, Dr Whitaker? 
And where to go ? Lack to England ? ’ 

‘Yes, back to England. — Miss Dupuy, for 
heaven’s sake, listen to mo for a moment. 
This dance won’t he very long. As soon as it’s 
over, 1 must take you back to the ballroom. I 
have only these few short minutes to speak to 

f ^ou. I have been waiting long for them — 
ooking forward to them ; hoping for them ; 
dreading them ; foreseeing them. Don’t dis- 
appoint mo ol my one chance of a hearing. Sit 
here and hoar me out : T beg of you — I implore 
you.’ 

Nora’s fingers trembled terribly, and sbo felt 
lialf inclined to rise at once and go back to 
Mrs Pereira ; but she couhl not find it in her 
heart utterly to refuse that pleading tone of 
profound emotion, even hou^ it came from 
only a brown man. ‘V'eT, Dr Whitaker,’ she 
answered tremulously, ‘ say on whatever you 
have to say to mo.’ s 

‘ I ’m going to England, Miss Dupuy,’ the poor 
young mulatto went on in broken accents ; ‘ I 
can stand no longer the shame and misery of 
my own surroundings in this island. You know 
what they are. Picture them to yourself for a 
moment Forget you are a white woman, a 
member of this old proud unforgiving aristocracy 
—“for they ne’er pardon who have done the 
wron^:” forget it for once, and try to think 
hoAV it would feel to you, after your English 
up-bringing, with your tastes and ideas and habits 
and sentiments, to bo suddenly set down in tlio 
midst of a society like that of the ignorant 
coloured class Jfere in Trinidad. On the one 
side, contempt and contumely from the most 
boorish und unlettered whites ; on the other sidc^ 
utter nncongeniality with one’s own poor miser- 
able people. Picture it to yourself— how abso- 
lutely unendui’ablc ! ’ 

Nora bethought her silently of Tom Dupuy 
from both points of view, and answered in a 
low tone ; ‘ Dr WhiUkci*, I recognise the truth 
of what you say. I— 1 am sorry for you; I 
sympathise with you.’ 

It was a great deal for a daughter of the old 
slave-ownjng oligarchy to say— how much, people 


in England can hardly realise ; and Dr Whitaker 
accepted it gratefully. ‘It’s very kind of you, 
Miss Dupuy,' he went on again, the tears .rising 
quickly to his eyes, ‘very, very kind of you. 
But the struggle is over; I can’t stand it any 
longer ; I mean at once to return to England.* 
‘You will do wisely, I think,’ Nora answered, 
looking at him steadily, 


me down to Trinidad. — Oh, for heaven’s sake, 
listen to me, and don’t pondemu me unheard. 
— No, no, I beg of you, don’t rise yet ! I will 
be brief. Hear me out, I implore of you, I 
implore of you ! I am only a mulatto, I know ; 
but mulattocs have a heart as well as white 
men — better than some, I do honestly believe. 
Miss Dupuy, from the very first moment I saw 
you, I — I loved you ! yes, 1 will say it — I loved 
you ! — I loved you ! ’ 

Nora rose,, and stood erect before him, proud 
but tremulous, in her girlish beauty. ‘ Dr 
Whitaker,’ she Said, in a very calm tone, ‘I 
knew it; I saw it. From the first moment 
you ever spoke to me, I knew it |^*rfectly.* 

He drew a long breath to still the violent 
throbbing of his heart ‘You knew it,’ he said, 
almost joyously — ‘ you knew it ! And you did 
not repel me ! Oh. Miss Dupuy, for one of your 
blood and birtli, that was indeed a great con- 
descension ! ’ 

Nora hesitated. ‘I liked you, Dr Whitaker,’ 
she answered slowly — ‘I liked you, and I was 
sorry for you.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you. Whatever else you 
say, for that one word I thank you earnestly. 
But oh, what more can I say to you? I love 
you ; I have always loved you. I shall always 
love you in future. Take me or reject me, I 
shall always love you. And yet, how can I ask 
you ? But in England — in England, Miss Dupuy, 
the harrier would bo less absolute. — Yes, yes ; 
I know how hopeless it is : but this once— this 
once only ! I imist ask you ! Oh, for pity’s 
sake, in England — far away from it all — in 
London — where nobody thinks of these things ! 

Why, I know a Hindu barrister But there ! 

it’s not a matter for reasoning ; it lies between 
heart and heart! Oh, Miss Dupuy, toll me — 
tell me, tell me, is there — is there any chance for 
me?’ 

Nora’s heart relented within her. ‘Dr Whit- 
aker,’ she said slowly and remorsefully, ‘you 
can’t tell how much I feel for you. I can see 
at once what a dreadful position you are placed 
in. I can see, of course, how impossible it is 
for you ever to think of marrying afty— any 
lady of your own colour— at least as they are 
brought up here in Trinidad. 1 con see that 
you could only fall in love with — with a white 
lady, a person fitted by education and manners 
to be a companion to you. I know how clever 
you are, and I think I con see how good you 
are too. I know how far all your tastes and 
ideas are above those of the people you must 
mix with here, or, for that matter, above Tom 
Dupuy’s— or my own either. I see it all; I 
know it all. And indeed, I like you— t admire 
you, and I like you. I don’t want you to think j 
me unkind and unappreciative. — Dr Whitaker, 
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I feel tmly flattered that you should speak 

so to mo this evening — but’ And she hesi* 

tated. The young mulatto felt that that ‘but* 
was the very deathblow to his last faint hope 

and aspiration. ‘But Well, you know 

these things are something^ more than a mere 
matter of liking and admiring. Let us still be 
friends, Dr Whitaker — let us still be friends. 
—And there’s the band striking up the next 
^valtz. Will you kindly take me back to the 
ballroom? I — I am engaged to dance it with 
Captain Gastello.’ 

‘ One second, Miss IJupuy — for God’s sake, one 
second ! Is that final ? Is that irrevocable ? ’ 

‘Final, Dr Whitaker— quite final. I like you ; 
I admire you ; but I can never, never — never 
accept you ! ’ 

The mulatto uttered a little low sharp piercing 
cry. ‘ Ah 1 ’ he exclaimed in an accent of terrible 
despair, ‘ then it is all over— all, all over ! ’ Next 
instant he had drawn himself together with an 
effort again, and offering Nora his qrm with con- 
strained calmness, he began to lead her back 
towards the crowded ballroom. '.As he neared the | 
steps, he paused once more for a second, and i 
almost whispered in her car in a hollow voice : j 
‘ Thank you, thank you for ever for at least i 
your sympathy ! ’ 

MAN-LIKE APES— AND MAN. 
Man-like, or in scientific parlance, Anthropoid 
Apes, are distinguished from others of the 
monkey tribe on account of their greater size 
and their greater resemblance to the human 
species. Within the last quarter of a century, 
they have, owing to the growing prominence of 
the doctrine of evolution, been raised to a much 
higher place than before as subjects of study 
for the naturalist, the scientist, the philosopher. 
From being little other than mere curiosities 
in animal life, they have become important 
objects of psychological inquiry, and have taken 
their place as factors not to be overlooked in 
the elevated regions of speculative thought. Tliis 
is due almost solely to the change that has 
passed over our methods of studying animal life. 
We have ceased to regard the lower creatures 
as little better than pieces of living mechanism, 
and have come to view them os vital steps in 
the great ladder of progression which connects 
the higher with the lower orders of organic 
existence. Hence it is not now a matter of 
wonder that a whole volume of the ‘Inter- 
national Scientific Series’ should be devoted to 
the study of Man-like Apes. The volume, 
Anthropoid Ap^ (London : Kegan Paul & Co.), 
is from the pen of Professor Hartmann of 
Berlin, and forms the fifty-third of the above 
valuable series of works. 

On account, says the author, of their external 
bodily characteristics, of their anatomical struc- 
ture, and their highly developed intelligence, 
Anthropoids not only stand first among apes, 
hut they lake a still higher place, approximating 
to the human Species. Their fossil remains 
carry us into a far-back period of prehistoric 


time} and even within historic times, we have 
them mentioned as early os 600 B.C. They 
were then known to the Carthaginians, who 
call them *gorillaiy and describe them as hairy 
silvan creatures who replied to the attacks of 
the seafarers by throwing stones at them. 

The gorilla, the chimpanzee, the orang-utan, 
and the gibbon, are the chief of the animak in- 
cluded under the title Anthropoid Apes. They 
differ from each other and among themselves in 
external form according to the age and sex, 
the difference between the sexes being most 
strongly marked in the gorilla, and least 
apparent in the gibbon. ‘ Wlien a young male 
gorilla is compared with an aged animal of the 
same species, we arc almost tempted to believe 
that we heve to do with two entirely different 
creatures.’ Into the distinguishing physiologiial 
peculiai'ities of the external form of these crea- 
tures, we cannot of course enter here, and must 
i*efer to the full and ehiborate investigations 
placed on record by Professor Hartmann. 

Among the Anthropoids, the gorilla, the ‘ proto- 
type of the species/ deserves our notice first. 
The aged male gorilla, in the full strength of 
his bodily development, is a creature of terrible 
aspect. This animal, when standing upright, 
is more than six feet in height. The hinder 
part of the head is broader below tlian above, 
and the projecting arclies above the eyes give 
a peculiar prominence to this part of the skull. 
‘The dark eyes glow between the lids with a 
ferocious expression.’ The neck is very power- 
ful, almost like that of a bull, and the shoulders 
are remarkable for their bread tli. The arms are 
very long, and of enormous strength ; but the 
legs short and feeble in proportion. The gorilla 
inhabits tlic forests of West Africa, and is some- 
times seen in large numbers on the sea-coast, 
probably driien tliither from the interior by a 
scarcity of food. The gorilla, moreover, lives in 
a society consisting of mule and female, with 
their young of varying ages, and the family 
group inhabits the recesses of the forest. Accord- 
ing to one observer, tbey frequent the same 
sleeping-place not more than three or four 
times consecutively, and usually spend the night 
wherever they happen to be when night comes 
on. The male gorilla j^iooses a suitable tree, 
not very high, and by twisting and bending the 
[ branches, constructs a kind of rude bed or nest 
for his family. He himself spends the night 
under the tree, and thus protects the femMe 
and their young from the nocturnal attacks of 
leopards, which are always ready to devour all 
species of apes. In the daytime, the gorillaB 
roam through the forest in search of the favourite 
leaves or fruits which form their food. 

In walking, gorillas place the hacks of their 
closed fingers on the ground, or more rarely 
support themselves on the fiat palm, while 
the bent soles of the feet are also in con- 
tact with the ground. Their gi||jt is tottering; 
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the movement of the body, which is never 
in an upright position as in njan, but bent 
forward, rolls to some extent from one side to 
another. They are skilful climbers, and when 
ranging from tree to tree, will go to their very 
tops. The gorilla is regarded as a dreadful 
and very dangerous animal by the negroes who 
inhabit the same country ; though Professor 
Hartmann considers that Du Chaillu’s descrip- 
tions are greatly exaggerated ‘for the benefit 
of his readers.’ When the animal is scared by 
man, he generally takes to flight screaming, 
and he only assumes the defensive if wounded 
or driven into a corner. At such times his 
size, strength, and dexterity combine to render 
him a formidable enemy. ‘lie sends forth a 
kind of howl or furious yelp, fetan<ls up on his 
hind-legs like an enraged bear, advances with 
clumsy gait in this position and attacks his 
enemy. At the same time the hair on his 
head and the nape of his neck stands erect, 
his teeth are displayed, and his cyoa flash with 
savage fury. He beats his massive breast with 
liis fists, or beats the air with them. Koppenfels 
says that if no further provocation is given, 
and his opponent gradually retreats before the 
animal’s rage has reached its highest point, he 
does not return to the attack. In other cases 
he piirncs the blow directed against him with 
the skill of a practised lighter ; and, os is also 
done by the bear, lie grasps bis opponent by 
the arm and crunches it, or else throws the 
man down and rends him with liis terrible 
canine teeth.’ 

Enough of this silvan iiion'^ler m his wild 
state. Let ns turn to linn in captivity ; and wc 
can only take one out of several iuclividuaK 
described. The one referred to was caught 
young, and gradually accvitoincd to a mixed 
diet preparatory to his' being brought from 
Africa to Europe. Win’’ still with his first 
possessors, he was allowed to run about as he 
chose, being only watched as little children are 
watched. He clung to human companionship ; 
showed no truce of mischievous, malicious, or 
savage qualities, but was sometimes Kdf-willed. 
He expressed the ideas wliicli occuiTcd to him 
by different soundo, one of which was the 
characteristic tone of importunate petition, while 
other sounds expressed fright or horror, and in 
rare instances a sullen and defiant growl might 
be heard. In moments of exuberant satisfaction, 
he would raise liirasel^on his hind-legs, rub his 
breast with both fists,* or, after quite a human 
fashion, clap his hands togcthcr—this an action 
which no one had taught him. His dexterity in 
eating was poititfularly remarkable. He took up 
a cup or glass with instinctive care, clasped the 
vessel with both hands, and set it down again so 
softly and carefully that the narrator cannot 
remember his breaking a single ai’ticlc of house- 
hold goods, ‘liis behaviour at meal-times was 
quiet and mannerly ; he only took os much as 
he could hold with his thumb, fore, and middle 
finger, and looked on with indifference when 
any of the different forms of food heaped up 
before him were taken away. If, however, nothinc 
was given him, he growled impatiently, looked 
narrowly, at all the dishes from his place at 


table, and accompanied every plate carried off 
by the negro boys with an angry enarl, or a 
short resentful cough, and sometimes he sought 
to seize the arm of the passer-by, in order to 
express his displeasure more plainly by a bite 
or a blow. He drank by suction, stooping over 
the vessel, without even putting his hands into 
it or upsetting it, and in the case of smaller 
vessels, he carried them to his mouth.* He was 
clever in manifesting his wishes, and often 
expressed them in an urgent and caressing 
manner. Child-like, he took a special pleasure 
ill making a noise by beatijig on hollow articles, 
and he seldom omitted an oj)purtunity of drum- 
ming on casks, dishes, or tin trays, whenever 
he passed by them. After being brought to 
Berlin, however, he did not live long, dying of 
a ‘ galloping consumption.’ 

The second secies of anthropoid apes is the 
chimpanzee. The full-grown animal of this 
species is smaller than the adult gorilla. An 
aged male chipipanzee has broad, ratiier rounded 
shoulders, a powerful chest, long musculai* arms 
reaching to the knees, and a long hand, which 
seems to be very slender in compoinson with that 
of the gorilla. Like the latter nyimal, he is a 
denizen of forests, and subsists on wild fruits 
of various kinds. He lives either in s^rate 
families or in small groups of families. Where 
he inhabits the iorest regions of Central Africa, 
his luibits are more arboreal than those of the 
gorilla ; ebewhore, as on the south-west coast, 
he seems to live more upon the ground. His 
gait IS weak and vacillating, and lie can stand 
erect but a short time. These animals send 
forth IoikI cries ; and the horrible wails, the 
furious slirieks and howls that may be heard 
morning and evening, and often in the night, 
make these, creatures truly hateful to travellers. 
AVhen chimpanzees are attacked, they strike the 
ground with their hands, but they do not, as 
the gorilla does, beat their breasts with their 
fiats. As lor the penthouses which Du Chaillu 
a.'sserts these animals build, Professor Hartmann 
is somewhat doubtful regarding them. An illus- 
tration of this structure, as given by Du 
Chaillu, has been imitated in London, but this, 
in Hartmann’s opinion, has been embellished. 

‘ Koiipenfels believes that the so-called penthpuse 
is only the family nest, under which the male 
places hiiuself ; while Reichenfels thinks it pos- 
sible that some parasitic growth, perhaps a 
Loranthiis, gave rise to the belief that such a 
penthouse is erected,’ 

A male chimpanzee, which was kept in the 
Berlin Aquarium in 1870, was remaAable for 
his excessive liveliness, and was on paiticularly 
friendly terms with a little two-year-old boy, the 
son of Dr Hermes, the director of the aquariara. 
‘When the child entered the room, the chifii- 
panzee ran to meet him, embraced and kissed 
nim, seized his hand and drew him to the sofa, 
that they might play together. The child was 
often rough with nis playfellow, pulling him by 
the mouth, pinching his ears, or lying on him, 
yet the chinmanzee was never known to lose 
his temper. He behaved very differently to boys 
between six and ten years old. When a nnmbb . 
of schoolboys visited the office, he ran towards 
them, went from one to the others shook one of 
them, bit the leg of another, seized tke jacket of 
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a third with the right hand, jumped up, and 
with the left gave him a sound box on the ear. 
In siiurt, he played the wildest pranks. It scorned 
as if he were infected with the joyous excitement 
of youth, which induced him to riot with the 
troop of schoolboys.’ 

One day when Dr Hermes cave his nine-year- 
old son a slight tap on the head for some blunder 
in his arithmetic, the chimpanzee, who was also 
sitting at the table, thought it his duty likew’isc 
to show his displeasure, and gave the boy a sound 
box on the ear. If, again. Dr Hermes pointed out 
to him that some one, was staring or mocking at 
him, and said ; * Do not put up with it,’ the crea- 
ture cried, *Oh! oh !’ and rushed at the person 
in (luestion in order to strike or bite him, or 
express his displeasure in some other way. When 
he saw the director w’aa writing, he often seized a 
pen, dipped it in the inkstand, and scrawled upon 
the paper. ‘He displayed a special talent for 
deamng the window-panes of the aquarium. It 
was amusing to see him sciucczin^up the cloth, 
moistening the pane with his lips, and then 
rubbing it hard, passing quickly from one place 
to another.’ 

Of a female chimpanzee, Masaica by name, kept 
in the Dresden Ztjological Gardens, some extra- 
ordinary things are told. She was a remarkable 
creature, not only in her external habits, but in 
her disposition. ‘At one moment she would sit 
still with a brooding air, only occasionally darting 
a mischievous, flashing glance at the M^)ectator8 ; 
at another she took pleasure in feats oi strength, 
or .she roamed to and fro in her spacious in- 
closure like an angry beast of prey.’ She would 
sometimes rattle the bars of her cage with a 
violence that made the spectators uneasy ; at 
otW times would claw at people who entered 
the vestibule of her cj^e, and try to tear their 
clothea She was fond of playing with old hats, 
wUch she set upon her head, and if the top 
was quite torn off, she drew it down upon 
her neck. 

But Mossica was frequently ungovernable. She 
hardly obeyed any one except Schdpf, the director 
of the gardens ; and when in good-humour she 
would sit on liis knee and put her muscular arms 
round his neck with a caressing gesture. But, in 
spite of this, he was never quite secure from her 
roguish tricks. She was able to use a spoon, i 
though somewhat awkwardly ; and she could 
pour from larger vessels into smaller ones with- 
out spillmg tne liquor. If she was left alone 
for any rime, she tried to open the lock of her 
cage ; and she once succeeded in doing so, but 
on that occasion she stole the key. It was 
kept hanging on the wall ; and she, observing 
it, took it down, hid it in her armpit, and crept 
quietly back to her cage. When the occasion 
served her puiyose, with the key she easily 
opened the lock, and walked out. She also 
knew how to use a gimlet, to wring out wet 
clothes, and to blow her nose with a hand- 
kerchief. If allowed to do so, she would draw 
off tho keeper’s boots, then scramble with them 
up to some place out of reach, and, when he 
^ked for them, throw them at his head. She, 
like the clever gorilla before described, died of 
^nsumpiion. When her illness began, she 
, nacamr apathetic, and looked about with a 
- yacpni, unobservant store. Just before her death. 


she put her arms round Schdpf’s neck when he 
came to visit her, looked at him placidly, kissed 
him three times, stretched out her hands to him, 
and died. ‘ The last moments of Anthropoids,’ 
remarks our author, ‘have their tragic side !’ 

Did space permit, we might give many other 
details of a similar character as to the habits of 
the orang-utan, the gibbon, and othera of the 
larger apes, both in their wild state and in cap- 
tivity ; out the al)ovc are sufficient to illustrate 
the family to which tliey belong. A much more 
interesting matter remains to he considered, 
namely, what is called the ‘ anthroiiomorphism ’ of 
these creatures, that is, their relation physically 
to the highest of all the mammalia, man. 

Professor Ilartnmun observes that Huxley’s 
statement, that the lowest apes arc further 
removed from the highest apes than the latter 
are jfrora men, is, according to his experience, 
still perfectly valid. ‘It cannot be domed that 
the highest order of 'the animal woi'ld is closely 
connected ivith the highest created being.’ But 
it does not follow therelrom that man is descended 
from apes, or is siin2>b’ an improved kind of njic. 
There is, we fear, still iirevailing among largo 
sections of intelligent persons the belief that 
Darwin’s theory was intended to pro\’c that the 
monkey was the progenitor of man. Of course 
no one who reads Darwin’s workb for himself 
would ever go away with such a raisconception 
of the whole question. What Darwin’s hypotnesis 
suggested was, not that man was descended from 
tho monkey, but that both man and the monkey 
may he descendants of a common jirogcnitur, a 
common type, now extinct, and of whi(di no 
indisputable truces have yet been lourid. J<rom 
this common type, or ground-fonii, so to s^iealf, 
the process of development may, areording to 
Darwin, have resulted lu tun dLstin'’t brunolie; or 
offshoots— tho one branch ot development ending 
in the monkey tribe, the otlier brancli cndjiig in 
man. It is, in the alftence of any certain, triu'cs 
of the extinct common type (.ir progenitor, not 
a subject on which to dogmatise, but is a theory 
or hypothesis which, in tho opiniun of Darudn 
and many other scientists after him, best accounts 
for the moiqjliological development of man viewed 
merely from the physical side. 

Professor Haitmann admits that his investiga- 
tions have not brought tho problem any nearer 
to a solution. A bahy gorilla is much nearer 
in physical constitution to a Imman baby, than 
the full-grown gorilla is to the mature man ; 
thus indicating tliat tho process of development 
within the lifetime of on Anthropoid is not m the 
direction of improvement or further approxima- 
tion to the human type, hut is in the direction 
of retrogression, or further removal from the 
human type. ‘A great chasm,’ tie says, ‘between 
Man and Anthropoids is consrituted, as I believe, 
by tho fact that riio human race is capable of- 
education, and is able to acquire the highest 
mental culture, while the most intelligent An- 
thropoid can only receive a certoin mechanical | 
training. And even to this training a limit is ^ 
set by the surly temper displayed by Anthropoids 
as they get olaor.’ So thalf it would seem as if 
the development of the Anthropoids morally, if 
we may so use the word here, is, like their 
physical development, not one of progress ot 
improvement the indiviiuchl* « Those larger 


development, not^ one of progress 
tent in the indiviiml, « These < lai 
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apes, therefore, with all their strikmg resem- small country town; his parents and mine were 
blances to the human form, are not ^ moving old friends ; and owing to the similarity of our 

nearer towards Man, hut merely remain Man- tastes and pursuits, he and I had been much 

thrown together up to the date of his leaving 
home to push his fortunes in London. We had 
SPIRITED, AWAY. kept up an unbroken correspondence after his 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. departure; and now that my father had lighted 

« . on evil days, and it became imperative that I 

It was about eight o clock on a certain November g^ould turn out into the world, Gascoigne had 
evening in the year 188-, that I found myself one once come to the rescue. I must leave home, 
of a number of passengers disgorged from a train .^^ote, and take up my quarters with him 
on the platform of the St Pancras Station. I should succeed in* finding some situation 

was just turned nineteen years of age, and this that would be likely to suit me, which he had 

was the first time I had set foot in London. My ^tle doubt about being able to do in the course 

journey had been a long and tedious one, and of a few weeks at the most And thus it fell 
I was thoroughly chilled and worn out when I out that here I was in London, 
stepped out of the carriage. I had started from Outside the station, 1 found a policeman, from 
home at six in the morning for a twelve miles’ ^yhom I inquired my nearest way to the Strand, 
walk to the nearest station, and after that, had g. street off which thoroughfare Gascoigne’s 
spent hour after hour, first in one third-class rooms were situated. The night was damp and 
carriage, and then in another, for my home was raw, with a sort of thin, wet mist in the atmo- 
in a remote district many miles from any main sphere, which blurred the lamps and the lights 
line to the metropolis. I may just add that I the shops a little way off, and made the pavc- 
had^ but lately recovered from a long illness, xoent greasy and unpleasant to walk on. But 
having outgrown my strength — or so my friends little recked I about tbe weather. I was pacing 
averred— and to that fact some portion of the London streets, and to me, for the time being, 
weariness I now felt was no doubt attribut- that was all-sufficient. The coffee had warmed 

me ; the fatigue I had felt previously was for- 
ilowever, here I was at last, really and truly, gotten as I walked on and on in a sort of waking 
in London — in the great city. It was the con- dream. More than once I had to ask my way, 
summation of the dreams of my youth, as it is and mope than once I wandered from the direct 
of the dreams of so many hundreds of ambition.', road; but at length’, after about an hour’s walking, 
country-bred lads. 1 had no luggage to detain ^ 1 in search of, and two 

me, the solo aHiele I kid brought with me being ^ knocked at the door of No. 1ft 

„ „ fs... • My summons was responded to by a middle-aged 

a small haudkvg conUmmg a few necessaries: wonian-Gascoigae's Udladv, m I aftcrwiJks 
my iiortmautou was to follow in the course of fo„nd-who. in answer to m'y in-iuiry, informed 
a couple or days. As I was making my way me that my friend had been colled out of town 
towards the exit, I caugiA sight of the refresh- two days previously on important business, and 
ment room. I had hua nothing to eat since was not expected home till the morrow. I turned 
morning but a few biscuits, and now the pangs the door with a sinking heart, feelin" more 

of hunger began 'to malce themselves felt I lonely than I had ever felt before. I 

pushed open the swing-doors of the restaurant ‘h® peat Babylon, ^d knew 

and going up to the counter, I asked for a cup "“S” ““ ““I ‘?ou- 

e orwi o p 1-1 Tin M r sunds around me. Presently, I found myself m 

of coffoe and a couplo of eandwiches. While I st„,„d „g„in, and there i cime to a halt for a 
was being served, 1 counted over again the small Jittlo while, gazing on a scene so fre.'^h and strange 
amount of money in my purse and asked myself to mo. The glare, the uproar, the interminable i 
whether I could afford to take a cab to iny desti- tangle of vehicles, the hundreds of human beings, 
natioiL Wh 3 '’ not walk 1 The night was young, young and old, rich and poor, passing coaselesdy 
and the street in which my friend lived, being in winding in and out without touching : 

the hQart of London, could not be more than two midges dancing in the sim— alt 

or, at the most, throe miles away. Besides, there 

seemedaspi.of^.som^^^ iffwte'XlS 

servo mo to talk'ahottt 111 time to come, m finding ture anywhere that I knew-thero were thoo- 
my way, utter stranger as I woe, alone and by aonds of others in a similar pVghl. Oase(i<t;ne i 
night through the streets of London — those streets would be back on the morrow, and for thiil *one 
about which I had read so much, and had so night I must make shift with a bed at some decent 
often pictured in my thoughts. I decided that coffee-house or inexpensive hotel. It was too 
I would walk. early yet to think of turning in ; it would be 

Here it becomes needful to mention that my am® ko«>: hence to set about finding 

action was tWlodginge of a certain friend, ‘ITwSde^ed orkeedless whither my footsteps 
whose name, for the purposes of this narrative, niight lead me, my weariness all but forgotten 
••hall he Gascoigne. I call him my friend, and in the novelty of the scenes which met my 
sifch he was, although he was four years older country-bred eyes at eveiy turn. As the clocks 
than myself. • We wore both natives of the same \ were striking ten, I found myself on one of the 
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britlgee, gaxing over the parapet at the black* ^ 
flowing nver as it washed ana swirled through 
the arches under my feet. A thick fog was 
slowly creeping up, and even while 1 was gazing 
at the fringe of lamps on some other bridge, 
its dark mantle closed round them, and shut 
them in ns completely os though they had never 
been. A few minutes later, the fog had reached 
the spot where I was standing, and had caught 
me in a damp, sickly embrace, which in a very 
little while sufficed to chill me to the marrow, 
and blotted out as completely as with a wet 
sponge all the seething world around me. 

When I began to move again after iny halt, I 
realised for the first time how thoroughly weary 
and dead-beat I was, and that I must no longer 
delay seeking out a lodging for the night. The 
fog was thickening fast, "and it was impossible to 
see more than three or lour jrards in any direc- 
tion. In my bewdldernient, instead of turning 
back towards the Strand side of the bridge, as 
my intention was, I seem to have unwittingly 
crossed to the Surrey side, seehig that, a few 
minutes later, I found myself in a maze of narrow, 
tortuous streets, in which gin palaces and fried- 
fish shops seemed to bo the chief places of enter- 
tainment. * 

I wandered on, turning from one thoroughfare 
into another, feeling in that thick, black fog more j 
utterly lost and bewildered, even in tlie streets 
of London, than I should have done if set down 
at midnight in the heart of Salibbury Plain with 
nothing but the stars to guide me on my way. 
In the district in which I now found myself 
there seemed to be no small hotels where a 
stranger might find cheap hut decent accom- 
modation for the night — nothing but flaring 
taverns and low coffee-shops. Three or four of 
these latter 1 passed which, even dead-beat as 
I was, I couM not summon up courage to enter 
— they looked too unsavoury and repulsive to 
a youth of countrified tastes like myself. At 
len^h I came to one which seemed more pro- 
miang than any I had yet seen — cleaner and 
neater in every way, as far as I could judge by 
peering through the window. It was merely a 
coffee-imop, with some cups and saucers and a 
few muffins, teacakes, and other comestibles in 
the window; but what had more attraction for 
me than anything else was the welcome legend, 
‘Good Beds,’ painted in black letters on the 
lamp over the door. I hesitated no longer, but 
pushed open the swing-doors and entered. 

My first ghuice round showed me that the 
place was one much frequented by foreigners ; 
and when the cafeUer himself came down the 
room to inquire my pleasure, I saw at once that> 
whatever else his nationality might be, he was 
certainly not an Englishman. My wants were 
sim|dc — a chop attd some coffee. I put the ques- 
tion of bed aside for the present, till 1 should 
have seen more of the place and its frequentera 
The cafetier answered me with much politeness, 
but in very broken English, that my require- 
ments should be at once attended to, and that^ 
meanwhile — with a comprehensive wave of his 
hand— the imwspapeis, English and foreign, were 
monsieur. He did not look 
' * coffee-house keeper, with his long 

*mir, his high bald lorehcnd, his dark 
^‘IspitP'Wt eyes, in each of which glowed a spark 


of vivid fire, and his thinfehite hands ; there 
seemed about him too of the air of a 

man of breeding and education for such an 
occupation. 

' He was still addressing himself to mo, when 
there was a sudden irruption into the room of 
a little black-eyed, short-haired, bullet-headed 
waiter, French or Swiss most ' probably, in a 
black jacket and short white apron, who, dancing 
up to me, took possession of me at once, divined 
my wants in a moment, and pirouetted off to 
fetch me my coffee, pending the cooking of my 
chop, leaving liis master extinguished, so to 
speak, both morally and physically. ‘Ah, Jean 
will attend to monsieur,’ said the latter, putting 
his hands to his sides and straightening his long 
thin back. ‘ Jean, he is a good fellow, and will 
make monsieur comfortable.’- And with that he 
lounged slcyvly away to a small counter at the 
upper end of the room, behind which he seated 
himself, and became at once immersed in the 
perusal of some foreign journal. 

I was still looking at him, sitting with my 
arms folded over the table, when my eyelids 
closed unconsciously, and 1 dropped asleep as 
I sat — ^but only for a few moments, for Jean 
was quickly at my side with the coffee and a 
roll, flicking some imaginary crumbs off the 
table with his scrviclte as a polite way of arousing 
me. A draught of coffee imparted new life to 
me for a time, and 1 could afford to look round 
with some degree of curiosity. In all, there 
were about a dozen people in the place. Two 
or three customers got up and went away, wliile 
others came in and took their places. Others 
there were who seemed habitual frequenters of 
the place, and sat playing draughts or dominoes, 
smoking their cigarettes, and sipping at their 
coffee or chocolate between times. Only one 
here and there was English ; the rest of them 
were unmistakable foreignera, of various types 
and nationalities, but all readily recognisable as 
such even to my untutored eyes. Nimble-handed 
Jean was equal to the requirements of each and 
all. 

Seated at one of the narrow tables on the 
opposite side of tlie room, and facing the door, 
was a man who took my attention more than 
any one there, the cafetier excepted. He was a 
full-cheeked, heavy-browed man, not tall, but 
strongly built, and with something of that addecl 
corpulence which so often comes with middle 
age. He had close-cropped iron-gray hair, which 
stood out like a stiff stubble in every direction ; 
but his moustache and imperial were jet black, 
and therefore presumably dyed. He had a rather 
thick aquiline nose, and he wore a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles ; but once or twice I caught 
a glance from his eyes, which Vere steel-gray 
in colour, so keen and piercing, that his assump- 
tion of artificial aid for them seemed somewhat 
of a mockery. lie was dressed in a tightly' 
buttoned black frock-coat, and wore a wisp of 
black ribbon round his neck‘d tied in a formal 
little bow under his turn-down collar. ^His 
trousers were dark gray in colour, and his 
were incased in a pair of tfroad-toed vomislm 
boots. His rather lat^e plump hands were^ 
white and shapely, and his filbert nails wejj^ 
carefully trimmed. He looked so superior To 
the general run of the other freqisenters of the 
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coffee-shop whom 1 had hitherto seen, that he 
hod an air of being altogether out of place. He 
neither spoke to nor was addressed by any one 
except Jean, who served him with his chocolate, 
but seemed immersed in the contents first of 
one foreign newspaper and then of another, 
several of which were spread on the table in 
front of him. Still, notwithstanding his seeming 
indifference to everything that was going on 
around liim, an impression somehow got posses- 
sion of me that not a man entered or left the 
place withrfut being keenly scrutinised from 
behind those gold-rimmed spectacles, wliile more 
than once 1 had an uneasy consciousness that I 
was the object who was being photographed by 
that coldly penetrative gaze. 

As soon as I had finished my chop, Jean came 
to clear the table, upon which 1 took the oppor- 
tunity of saying to nira : ‘ I shall require a bed 
here to-night. I suppose you can find room for 
mel’ 

He stared at me for a moment or two in open- 
eyed astonishment Then he said : ‘ Monsieur is 
mistaken. Wo have no beds for strangeia here.* 

‘Then why have you the announcement of 
“Good Beds** painted up on the lamp outside?’ 
I demanded a little hotly. 

Jean shrugged his shoulders. ‘Ah, that is a 
mistake — all at once a mistake,’ lie answered with 
his strong French accent ‘The Englishman who 
had this place before Monsieur Karavich, used 
to let out beds j but Monsieur Karavich, who has 
been here but two months, does not No.* 

At this juncture M. Karavich himself appeared 
on the scene, lie had come to ascertain what 
the discussion was about He put a question 
to Jean in French, and the latter answered him 
V’olubly in the same language. 

‘Jean is right, monsieur,* said the cafetier to 
me in his broken English, wliich I had some 
difficulty in comprehend i^'g, and with an air of 
polite deprecation. ‘We do not let out beds 
to strangers. The lamp shall be altered to- 
morrow. I am sorry — truly sorry, monsieur.* 

‘So am I sorry,* I answered stoutly. ‘I am 
an utter stranger in London, never liaving set 
foot in it till three hours ago, and I know no 
more where I am than the man in the moon. 
Besides, think of the fog ! What am I, a stranger, 
to do if turned out into the midst of it? You 
can surely find me a bed somewhere. 1 don’t 
care how humble it is — and it’s only for one 
night. Put your head outside the door, monsieur, 
and see for yourself whether on such a night you 
would turn even a dog into the streets.’ 

The cafetier spoke to Jean in some language 
with which I had no acquaintance. Jean replied 
volubly as usua^ Then the cafetier spoke again, 
but this time his voice had an imperative tone 
in it such as I had not noticed before. Jean 
turned pale, and replied, not in words, but by 
turning out the palms of his hands and spreading 
wide his fingers. It was an answer replete with 
significance. Turning to me, the cafetier said, in 
his slow, hesitating tones : * I will find monsieur 
a bed. He is a strqpger and an Englishman and 
claims my hospitality : that is enough for Fedor 
^Karavich.* 

I did not fail to thank him. He smiled faintly, 
made me a little bow, and went slowly back to 
his counter. 'When I turned my eyes on Jean^ 
n ~ — — L..*. — 

he was scowling at me most unmistakably. What 
could I possibly have done to annoy the sprightly 
little man ? 

The stranger with the gold spectacles pushed 
away his newspapers and rose to go. Jean Helped 
him on with his fur-lined overcoat, and as he 
did BO, a quick w'hisper passed between the two. 
Then Jean left him. Tne stranger put on his 
hat, and coming down a pace or two till he 
stood close by the end of my table, he proceeded 
to leisurely button up his coat, I happened to 
look up, and our eyes met. The stranger smiled, 
and said in a soft, pleasant voice, in \diich there ^ 
was the faintest perceptible trace of a foreign 
accent : ‘ Pardon, out 1 think I heard monsieur 
say just now that he was a stranger in London. 

Is that not so ? * 

‘Quite a stranger,* I rcplieil. ‘I only arrived 
here three hours ago, and was never in London 
before.’ 

I was glad to have some one to speak to, were 
it only this pleasant-voiced foreigner ; it seemed 
in some measure ,to take off the edge of my lone- 
liness. 

‘ Again pardon,* said the otlicr^ ‘ but monsieur 
would naturally find the fog outsnle rather bewil- 
dering ? Ah, your English ^imate ! He would 
be puzzled, for instance, to find his way from 
this house to Charing Cross, or even to the 
nearest bridge ; is it not so ? ’ 

‘Faith, you’re right there,’ I answered with 
a laugh. ‘I have not the slightest idea of the 
locality of this house, nor even on wliich side 
the river it is situated. But daylight will solve 
my difficulties in that respect.’ 

‘Ah, that daylight is a great tell-tale,’ answered 
the stranger with the ghost of a slmig. ‘Bon 
soir, monsieur ; I hope you will sleep well, and 
have pleasant dreams.^ 

Again the same inscrutable smile flitted across 
his face. Buising liis hat slightly, he pushed 
open the swing-doors, and passed out into the 
fog and darkness. 

it was growing late by this time. Besides 
myself, there were only two customers now left 
in the place, who seemed still as intent on their 
game of dominoes as they had been when I went 
in. Summoning Jean, I asked to be shown to 
my room. 

I think the bedroom into which I was presently 
inducted was the very smallest in which it was 
ever my lot to sleep, while the bed itself was 
so short, that a tall lanky fellow such (u I was 
might well wonder how his length of limb was 
to ^be packed away in so small a compass. On 
turning down the bedclothes, the sheets and 
pillow-cases, to my countrified eyes, oecustomed 
to the snowiest of linei;, looked far too (Mngy 
to be at all inviting. It seemed to me that 
they had not been changed foi* a considerable 
period ; but be that as it may, I had no inclil^'^ 
tion to trust myself into too close contact with 
their dubious purity. I was tired enough ^ to 
sleep anywhere, and had there been anythinff 
in tho shape of an easy-chair in the room, 1 
wQpll have made that my couch for the nighh 
Witt I did was to take off my coHaap, 
and coat, lie down on the bed, tom up the 
counterpane over mo on both sides, and lay my 
coat over that Thousands in London that night 
had a far worse bed than mine. Leaving the: { 
, 
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end of candle which Jeon had dven lira to bum 
itself ou^ three minutes later I was iu a sound 
dreamless sleep. 


FORTUNE. 

Bt a deplorable limitation, of the meaning of 
the wordy it has come about that the idea 
suggested to most minds by the expression 
‘fortune’ or *a fortimate man’ is the accumida- 
tion of wealth. It would seem, therefore, thai^ 
in the popular estimation, no man is fortunate 
who is not in the pos^feession of riches. A little 
thought, above all a little experience of life, will 
soon convince us that this is not the case ; and 
so far is it from being true, that wealth will be 
found to bo but a small and solitary factor in 
those various accidents or providences of our 
lives from which w’e derive our happiness. The 
sordid wooer in tlie ballad, who asked, ‘IVliat is 
your fortime, my pretty maid?’ knew of no 
fortune beside that of riches. Tht pretty and 
witty maid knew better. ‘My, face is my for- 
tune, sir,’ sbe said ; and let in a flood of unac- 
customed light upon the benighted mind of her 
baffled suitor, to whom it bad never occurred 
that fortune might consist in beauty and the 
qualities that win love and admiration. 

It is doubtful whether a man who, by a stroke 
or two of the pen, can flutter the innocent dove- 
cots of the Exchange, is, by virtue of that power, 
any happier than the humble farmer wliose year’s 
income may be straitened by one night’s rain. 
Far in advance of wealth, in estimating what 
meed of fortune has fallen to any man’s lot, 
should be placed health, upon the state of which 
our welfare so largely depends, and the preserva- 
tion of which is so nearly contingent upon the 
method of life wo adopt. Riches without health 
do not bring with them the capacity for their 
enjoyment ; and yet how many of us waste the 
latter in the piu’suit of the former ! The mer- 
chant who rises early and toils till a late hour 
f^'liis desk in the sunless city oflicc for the sake 
,,ol amassing money, has generally advanced far 
beyond micldle age before his object is attained, 
and finds then that he has lost the faculty of 
enjoyment Leisure has become a weariness to 
him ; the pursuits for which he once coveted j 
it have lost their attraction for him ; the studies 
he once desired opportunities to follow up, have 
loet their interest ; he has no longer the robust 
health and bodily strength demanded for the 
sports and pastimes which once seemed to him 
to make life worth living. Without the accus- 
tomed occupation, the day is a blank ; he must 
still journey to the office, still add sovereign to 
sovereign, and take what comfort is possible from 
the reflection that another may perhaps spend 
them, and that "they may serve to keep in ease 
and idleness one who never worked for them — 
a poor and second-hand solace, indeed, for no 
man yet ever started life with the intention of 
acquiring wealth for the sole benefit of his suc- 
cessor. The proper image of such a man, wearing 
his days in the dull monotonous round of 
business, is the ass in the great hollow wheel 
water- well in Carisbrooke Caatl^, which 
walks for ever up-hill, but which never advances, 

V never rises, and the end of whose labour is 
f pt oiaw water that others may drink it 


WUh numerically unimportant exceptions, we 
have all to toil for our living ; and it is pro- 
bable that that man is most truly described as 
fortunate who at the outset in life has chosen 
work in which he can take pleasure. To labour 
during the best hours of the day in hatred or 
contempt of the task, for the sake of the few 
hours of leisure that are thereby earned, will 
in the long-run weaken the moral fibre and Ihwer 
the vitality; and those hours of leisure will 
probably be wasted when won. But he who 
has been fortunate enough to find work for his 
h.-inds to do which will bring him food and 
shelter, and in which at the same time hia soul 
can rejoice, will lay aside his task with a spirit 
fresh lor a new study, a new enterprise, or with 
a zest for innocent and healthy enjoyment. 

The artist who labours to create forms, hues, 
and ideas rf beauty ; the author who enriches 
the world with fresh treasures of thought; the 
plij^sician whoso aim and whose reward is to 
relieve suffering ; the carpenter to whom his 
craft is a jjiide and a triumph ; the labourer in 
the field who loves the soil he tills, and delights 
to watch from season to sc'asoii the checkered 
success of bis operations ; those, and such as 
these, are the truly fortunate men, into whose 
annual money- winnings we have no need to 
inquire before pronouncing them happy. Here, 
again, our lot is to a large extent m our own 
hands ; for though we have not all the pro- 
fessioiLS and occupations of life offered to our 
choice, yet some selection is open to us, and it 
behoves us to rlioose both wisely and boldly, and 
it is an instance ivhere boldness is often wisdom. 
Even where the choice presented to us is so 
narrow os seemingly to preclude all chance of 
satisfying our aspirations, there is but little work 
in the world winch we cannot ennoble by our 
method of performing it and by tlio spirit in 
which we undertake it. The ideal life which 
presents us with the spectacle of the Master 
washing the feet of his disciples and kneading 
the common clay of the ground, teaches us how 
to invest with dignity the meanest labour of 
our bauds. From the examples of Chaucer, 
whose pen ‘moved over bills ol lading,’ and of 
Burns, whoso fci't trod deep into the miry 
furrows bcliind the plough ho guided, wo may 
learn that uhile a humlile toil cannot degrade 
the man, a man may infinitely ennoble the toil. 
Let us but once recognise that it is necessary 
and right that any piece of work should be 
done, and that it has fdlen to our lot to do it, 
and a genuine ple-asure may be derived from its 
thorough performance. ‘The manly part,’ says 
Emerson, ‘is to do witli might and main what 
you can do.’ Indifference as tq the excellence 
of the ivoik turned out, hurried or perfunctory 
or slovenly execution, will result in lethargy and 
self-dissatisfaction ; while a right ^ pride in a 
piece of good work well done will leave the 
nerves braced and not relaxed, and the faculties 
developed instead of diminished. 

Fortunate, again, beyond the power of mishap 
to depress, is the man who iq endowed with such 
elasticity of spirit that he can shi^e off the 
anxieties and wearinesses of the mind in the 
mere delight of existence ; to whom the fresh 
breath of morning as he rises, the sense of bodily 
strength as he steps forth into the* open air, the 
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consciousness of vigour os he performs his mid- what has been purchased in England, portions 
day toil, the assurance of sound sleep as he lays of which a^fe sometimes returned. Tho Bombay, 
his head on the pillow at night, can bring Siau^ and Zanzibar ivorj^ is bought for the 
oblivion of the losses or the disappointments of making of piano keys, carvings, and other erpen- 
yesterday. And, once more, a measure of this sivo articles of luxury. All ivory from the east 
good fortune is within the reach of most of us. coast of Africa, except the Cape, comes tibrough 
The temper that broods over trouble, that cries Zanzibar, and pays a royalty to the sultan. This 
over spilt milk, and forebodes unrealised ills, is is known to the trade by a mark — a rude figure 
one eAsy indeed to yield to, but one which can of an elej>hant — that is put upon it after the 
be put to rout with a little fortitude and resolve ; payment of this royalty. Mr Webster calls atten- 
and, that once achieved, the energies necessary tion to the fact that this mark is often erased 
for the retrieval of our position will quickly from tusks that are to be sent to the United 
reassert themselves. States from the English salts, and suggests that 

Highly favoured, too, of fortune is the man this is done to prevent identification, and evade 
who has been born with an ear and a heart for the extra duty chargeable on all ‘goods the jpro- 
Music, with an eye and a heart for Art and duce of countries east of the Cape of (3ood Hope, 


Music, with an eye and a heart for Art and j duce of countries east of the Cape of (3ood Hope, 
Nature, and with a brain and a heart for Poefapy ; I when imported from places west of the Cape of 
for veiitably in these are to be found the most Gooil Hope.' It will be news to most of us 
inexhaustible riches, the most eiidurinjf delights, in this country that the United States thus tries 
the most exalting pleasures. But it would be to prohibit, where possible, the purchase of raw 
unavailing to attempt to capitulate the various material through the European markets, 
gifts that birth or accident confers which are Mammoth ttisks of ivory occasionally come 
worthy to bo regarded as good fortune. A to this country from Siberia ; but as these have 
moment’s reflection is all that is needed to prove been lying exposed for centuries, and probably 
tliat opulence is but a small and single item for many thousands of years, aii often buried 
among the inlinihi number of such gifts; and | in ice, the ‘nature’ has gone ouf of them, and 
the soi’did tendency of the mind, and the liability | they are not fit for the cutlers use. The teeth 
of words to become restricted in their meaning ; of the walrus and hippopotamus are used in 
and debased in their ni>plicalioii, is evinced, in ; con'-iderablc quantity, and being of suitable size, 
the narrowed signification of omilenco ascribed by are used whole for making expensive carved 

common usage to the wap<l ‘fortune.’ Wo live j handles. Ivory of the best quality comes from 
in a money-grasping age, and it is well to call j the west coast of Africa, under the names of 
to mind from time to time that guineas are not i Cameroon, Angola, and Gaboon ivory. This is 
tlio only counters with which (ho game of life ' brought down from the interior, and retains a 
is played and won or lost, and that our banker, larger proportion of the ‘fat’ or gelatine, from 
is not, alter all, the best judge of our lortuue. the fact, probably, that it is more recently from 

.. the animal. In this state it is called ‘green’ 

„ ivory. It is more translucent, and not so white 

T H E I V O R Y T 11 A D E. as the Egyptian and other kinds, called ‘ white ’ 

Thbeh is no <louW in the roiM but lliat Amori- V™ time end in 

«.n trade ie being admirabl.,- eorved by Amoncan .rtre am'!n.:Pr;L\ardi'4- 

consuls in every part of ti*c world, llie Reports poared. The excellence of the ‘green’ ivory con- 
wliich these gentlemen send arc not only written sists in its greater toughness and in its growhjg 
in an interesting mknuer, but embrace nearly whiter by ago, instead of yellow, as is the case 
every subject that can be of service to the with the whiter varieties. Yet buyers of cutlerv, 

industrial occupations of any country. Among through ignorance of these qualities, usually 

recent Reports is one by l^Ir Consul Webster on prefer the whiter kinds, which on that account are 
ivory so far aa it relates t.. the Slieffield cutlery demand for the Shelfield trade, and have 

trade; and aa hia Eeport embracea ncoily cvere “S'™ 

matter conneetod with thia tratle-thou.-h some 5“'“’, fi 

^ . » a. at Bumc Luiijon and Liverpool, and sales are also held 

of his figures arc not very new— the tacts cannot to a limited extent and at irregular intervals at 
fail to bo of inierest to this country also. Erom Rotterdam. At Liverpool, only ivory of the best 
the Report, it appears that in 1880 there were quality, and from the west coast of Africa, is 
imported 13,435 ewk of ivory from the following offered. Buyers from Germany and France and 
countries ; British East Indies sent us 2972 cwt. ; agents of American consumers attend those sales ; 
west coast of Africa, 2310 cwt. J Egypt, 2003 cwt. • estimated that, about one quarte. of 

British possessions in South AMca, 1114 cwt.! amount goes to Sheffield, another 

the native states, cast coast of Africa, 1089 cwt London, and &c othci* haU to Oer- 

R 19 Pttrf . 1 A 01 munj, Prauce, oud tho Uuited Statca 

Aden, 693 cwt. , rrance, 612 cwt. , Holland, 431 Turning from the sources and sale of ivory, 
cwt. J Malta, 411 cwt. ; 1 ortuguese possessions, next have some very interesting facts rela ting 
West Africa, 361 cwt. ; British possessions, West to its manufacture. The experienced eye is qui(£ 
Africa, 162 cwk ; and all other countries, 1267 to discern the value of a lot of ivory, when — 
cwt, ^ which is essential — ^it is guided by a Knowledge , 

Malta is the port of shipment to England of of the coitatry ficom which it comes. It is. also 
ivory that finds its way to Tripoli and other said thatwhe electric light is beginning to be 
points on the north coast of Africa. To Holland, used to test the soundness of the tusks. ’There 
ivory is brought from her possessions on the is Just now m?eat anxiety as to the future supply 
coast of Africa. * Prance receives but little except of ivory. The stocks in public warehouses axe 
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amaller than fot many years past, and the rapid 
increase in prices is causing ereat ^nxiety to 
manufacturers. At a recent s^ at Liverpoc^' 
the best African ivory sold by the ton at over 
twelve shillings and sixpence per pound. This 
will explain the fact that the pmcipal factor 
in the value of the bes^, table cutlery is the 
handle. When the ivory 'cornea into the hands 
of the cutler, much skill is required to make 
tlie most of the precious material, and every 
scrap is turned to account After cutting out 
the scales of all sizes for pocket-knives, and the 
solid handles for table cutlery, the small pieces 
are. usually sold to the button-makers, or maybe 
made into ‘pearls.’ These latter are the small 
pieces of ivory, pearl, or horn mserted into the 
handles of tea and co/Tec pots as non-conductors 
of heat* and are so called because they were 
orimnaBy made of pearl. The fine sawdust is 
sold for fertilising purposes, for the manufacture 
of Gelatine, and for making a fine white sizing 
nsea in the manufacture of lace curtains and other 
fabrics. Tlie refuse still remjiiniiig goes to the 
makers of ivory black. The proportion of this 
residuum is about fifteen pounds to the hundred- 
weight, and sells at from sixteen to twenty pounds 
per ton. Many efiorts have been made to devise 
some method tor the solidification of ivory dust, 
but as yet without success. Great skill is required 
in the cutting of ivory, as of wood, to bring out 
the beauty of the grain. The saw of the cutter 
occasionally reveals a rifle-ball that has been 
lodged in the tusk, and that has been completely 
covered over by subsequent growth. About one- 
third the length of the tusk, where it enters the 
head of the elephant, is hollow. This hollow, 
when the tusk is in place upon the live animal, 
is filled with a soft pulp or core, which supplies 
the growth of the tusk. A ball lodged in tliis 
core will in time be imbedded in the solid ivory. 

.'^This hollow portion is cut off and sold sepa- 
rately, except the thinnest portion, os bangle 
ivory, and is in great demand for bangles or 
e^amental rin^s for the ankles and arms of 
Indian and African women. That portion of 
the tusk towards the point is usually more solid 
and of finer grain. This is cut off and sold by 
itself at high prices under the name of billiard- 
ball points. Small teeth of from ton to fifteen 
pounds-weight are called in the trade ‘ scrivelloes.’ 
The points of these small tusks are used in their 
natural state for making handles for e.xpensive 
c&rving sets and for other articles of luxury. 

■ The large proportion of very small tusks which 
are now brought to market annually is a sure 
indication of the increa.sing number of elephants 
that die young. To show to what size these 
tusks might attain, the American consul states 
that there was in a Sheffield showroom an 
African elephant’s tusk nine feet long, twenty- 
one inches m girth, and weighing one hundred 
and sixty pounds. The value of the tusk was 
one hundr^ and thirty pounds, and it is said 
that an' animal large enough and strong enough 
to carry such a pair would attract far more atten- 
tion than Jumbo did. In the nine years which 
ended with 1881, there were 6286 tojM of ivory 
imported into Great Britain, and as l^e number 
of tusks u known, the averse weight of pairs 
tusks can be ascertained. It is a little under : 
fer^ pounds each pair. At this rate, these imports 


represent 296,016 pairs, and consequently the same 
number of elephants have either died long ago, 
or have been recently slaughtered, to supply flie 
demands of luxury in nine years alone. ‘At 
this rate of destruction,* says Mr Webster, ‘it 
will be seen how rapidly this noble animal must 
disappear, and how surely ivory will become a 
thing of the past. There are, doubtless, large 
quantities of ivory still remaining in the interior 
of the African continent; but with the rapid 
advance of civilised man, and the temptation 
of increasing high prices, these will soon be dis- 
covered and exhausted.* 


SPOKEN IN ANGEIL 

’Twas but a little worJ in anger spoken, 

While proud eyes flashed through bitter burning 
tears ; 

But oh, I felt that fatal word hod broken 

The cord of love that bound our hearts for yeiii-s, 

Tby tortured face, that long wild look of sorrow, 

Like some pale ghost, must ^aunt me while I live ; 
And yet, how bright, how full of joy the morrow, 

Had I but breathed one simple word—* Forgive !’ 


I did not hear thy tender voice appealing, 

Nor marked thy anguisli when I ciied, ‘ Depail !’ 
Too blind to see tby pitying glance, revealing 
The generous promptings of tby noble luMrt. 

How could I know tliat faithful heart was yearning, 
Though crushed and wounded to its inmost coie, 
To take me back, like weary bird returning 
In fear and trembling, when the stoim is o’er ! 


* Eemember, love, that it may ho for ever ; 

To see my fare no more by night or day. 

Be calm, rash heart, tlpnk well before we sever ; 

Recall the angry word, and bid me stay.’ 

Dead silence fell ; the song-biids hushed their singing. 

‘ Enough,’ I proudly ciied ; ‘ I choose my fate.’ 
While ever through my maddened brain kept ringing 
The death-knell of my love — too late, too late I 


‘ Forgive, forgive I wailed, the wild tears streaming. 
As, ’mid the moaning trees, I stood alone ; 

* Love, let thy kisses wake me from ray dreaming.* 

Thy pleading voice, thy tortured face, was gone. 
That angry word, I may recall it never ; 

Foi o’er thy narrow grave, rank weeds have grown. 

* Romember, love, that it may be for ever.’ 

Ah, words prophetic ! love, had I but known ! 


My locks are gray, my eyes are dim with weeping, 

The face once loved by thee, no longer fair ; 

Beneath the daisies, thou art calmly sleeping : 

There, a lone woman often kneels in prayer. 

Ah, sweetheart mine, thou art so lowly lying, • 

(niou canst not hear the tearful voice above, 

That with the night-wind evermore is sighing : 

* I spoke in anger ! oh, foifive me, love !’ 
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COTTAGE IDEAS. 


Passing by tbo Icitolion-door, I hear*! Louisa, the ' 
maid, chanting lo a cliild on her knee : 

Fe>tlior stt)le th’ J’{i.ihon’& «heop; 

A ineiry Clinstitias wo shall keep; 

Wi' .shall have hoth uiiittoii and hccf — 

Jiut V'l a oa't aai/ nothnu; about it. 

To rightly undcr.stand this rhyme, you must sing 
it with long’-drawu emphasis on each word, 
lengthening it into at least two fiylhiblcs ; the 
first a .flort of hexameter, the second a pentameter 
of sound : 

Fey-thor sto-olo th’ raa-son'.s blioop. 

The last line is to come off more trippingly, 
like an ‘aside.’ This old hiiig-.soug had doubtlc.ss 
been handed doivn from the times when the 
labourers really did steal sheep, a crime happily 
extinct with cheap bread. Louisa was one of 
the rare old sort — hard-working, and always 
ready ; never complaining, but satisfied with any 
food there chanced to be ; sensible and sturdy ; 
a woman wbo could be thoroughly depended 
on. Her boxe.s were full of good drcs.se's, of a 
solid, una*!suniing kind, such as would near 
well~a perfect wardrobe. Her purse was always 
tyell supplied with money ; she had money saved 
up, and she sent money to her parents : yet 
,, her wages, until late year.**, had been small. In 
doing her duty to otliers, she did good to her- 
self. A duches.s v'oukl liave been glad to have 
her in her household. She had been in farm- 
house service from girlhood, and had doubtless 
learned much from good housewives ; farmers’ 
wives are the best of all teachers ; and the 
girls, for their own sakes, had much better be 
under them than wasting so much time learn- 
ing useless knowledge ot compulsory schools. 

Freckles said, when he came in, 

He never would enter a tawny skin, 

« 

WM another of iher rhymes. Freckles come in 


with summer,, but never appear on a dark skin, 
so that the freckled should rejoice in these 
signs of fairne.‘?s. 

Your father, the eldcrheiV» 

'Wa.'t not such a gooselsevry 

As to send in his bilberry | 

Before it was dewberry. ! 

Some children are liable to an unpleasant 
complaint at night ; for this, there is a certain 
remedy. A mouse is baked in the oven to a 
‘scrump,’ then pounded to powder, and this 
powder administered. Many ladies still have 
faith in this curious medicine ; it reminds one 
ol the iwwdered mummy, once the great cure of 
human ills. C'ountry-placcs have not always got 
romantic names — ^Yapse’s Farm, for instance, and 
Hog’s Pudding Farm. 'VVapse is the provincial 
for wasp. 

Country girls are not all so shrewd as Louisa ; 
we heard of two — this was some time since— 
who, being in service in London, paid ten. 
shillings each to Madame Rachel for a bath to 
be made beautiful for ever. Half a sovereign 
out of their few coins ! On the other 
hand, town servants arc well dressed and have ’ 
plenty of finery, but seldom have any reserve 
of good clothing, such ns Louisa possessed. A4 
who know the country, regret the change that 
hoi been gradually coming over the servants 
and the class from which they are supplied. 
‘Gawd help the pore mi-ssis as gets hold of 
you ! ’ exclaimed a cottage- woman to her cls^hte?, 
whose goings-on had not, been ns they sin uhi 
be : ‘ God help the poor mistress who has to put 
up with you I’ A remark, that >vt)u|d be most 
emphatically echoed by many a farmer’s wife 
and country resident. ‘Doan’t yon stop, if her 
hollers at ’ec,’ said another cottage-mother to 
her girl, just departing for service— that is, 
don’t stop if you don't like it; don’t stop if 
your mistress finds the least fault, ‘ Come along 
home, if yo^ don’t like it.’ Home to whait ? In 
this instance, it was a most wretched hovel, 
lit^ally built in a ditch ; no convenience, no 
sanitation; and the father a drunkard, who 
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scarcely bronght ej^ough money ^ iudoors iq 
supply bread. 

You would imagistm that 4 inot)xer ^ such a 
position would impress imdh. her ch^ren the 
necessity of endeavouring lo do soskething. For 
the sake of that spirit of independence in 
which they seem to tak^- so much pride, one 
would suppose they would' desire to see their 
children able to support themselves. But it 
is just the reverse ; the poorer folk are, the 
less they seem to ca^e to try to do something. 
‘You come home if you don’t like it;’ and 
stay about the hovel in slatternly idleness, tails 
bedraggled and torn, thin boots out at the toes 
and down at the heels, half-starved on potatoes 
and weak tea — stay till you fall into disgiace, and 
lose the only thing you possess in the world — 
your birthright — your character. Strange advice 
it was for a mother to give. 

Nor is the feeling confined to the slatternly 
section, but often exhibited by very respectable 
cottagers indeed. 

‘My mother never would go out to service 
— she wouldn't go,^ said a servant to her mistress, 
one day talking confidentially. 

‘Then what did she do?’ asked the mistress, 
knowing they were very poor people. 

* Oh, she stopped at home.’ 

■* But how did she live ? ’ 

‘Oh, her father had to keep her. If she 
wouldn’t go out, of course he had to some- 
how.’ 

This mother would not let her daughter go to 
“One place because there was a draw-well on the 
premises.; and her father objected to her going 
to another because the way to the house lay 
down a long and lonely lane. The girl herself, 
however, had sense enough to keep in a situation ; 
but it was distinctly against the feeling at her 
home ; yet they were almost the poorest family 
in the place. They were very respectable, and 
'thought well of in every way, belonging to the 
best class of cottagers. 

Unprofitable sentiments ! injurious sentiments 
— self-destroying ; but I always maintain that 
sentiment is stronger than fact, and even than 
Self-interest. 1 see clearly how foolish tli^sso 
feelings are, and how they operate to the 
disadvantage of those whom they influence. Yet 
I confess that were I in the same position, I 
should be just as foolish. If I lived in a cott^e 
of three rooms, and earned my bread by dint of 
ftrm and han^ under the sun of summer and the 
ifktBt of winter; if I lived on hard fare, jmd, 
most powerful of all, if I had no hope for the 
future, no improvement to 'look fonvard to, I 
should feel just the same. I would rather my 
children shared my crust, than fed on roast-beef 
in a stranger’s halL Perhaps the sentiment in 
my case might have a different origin, but in 
effect it would be similar. I should prefer to 
see my family about me — the one only pleasure 
I shotdd have~-the poorer and the more unhappy, 


th| less I should care to part with them. This 
may be foolwh, but I expect it is human 
nature. 

English folk don’t ‘cotton’ to their poverty 
at all ; they don’t eat humble-pie with a relish ; 
they resent being poor and despised. Foreign 
folk seem to take to it quite naturally ; an 
Englishman, somehow or other, always feels that 
he is wronged. Ho is injured ; he has not got 
his rights. To me, it seems the most curious 
thing possible that well-to-do people should 
expect the poor to be delighted with their con- 
dition. I hope they never will be — an evil day 
that — if it ever came — for the Anglo-Saxon race. 
There always seemed to me to be something 
peculiarly repulsive in the doctrine of the old 
Catechisiir, once so studiously worked into the 
minds of the villagers by dint of constant repeti- 
tion, teaching them to be satisfied ‘ To do their 
duty in the station to which it had pleased God 
to call them ’ — that is, to hedge and ditch and 
wash greasy plates all theii* lives, according as 
they were male or female, handmaids or man- 
jacks. To touch liats and forelocks, to bob 
courtesies (not out of courtesy as C(j!uals, but in 
sign of low degree). To be lowly of spirit before 
clay clad in broadcloth — a species of idolatry — 
to beat down aii<l destroy those inward feelings 
of independence natural to all. Anything more 
opposed to that onward movement in which the 
hopes of the human race ai‘e bound up, it would 
be impossible to conceive. 

One girl prided herself very much upon belong- 
ing to a sort of club or insurance — if she died, 
her mother would receive ten pounds. Ten 
pounds, ten golden sovereigns, was to her such 
a magnificent sum, f.int she really appeared to 
wish herself dead, in order that it might bo 
received. She harped and talked and brooded 
on it constantly. If she caught cold, it didn’t 
matter, she would say, her mother would have ten 
pounds. It seemed a curious reversal of ideas, 
but it is a fact that poor folk in course of time 
come to think less of death than money. Another 
girl was describing to her mistress how she met 
the carter’s ghost in the rickyard ; the •wagon- 
wheel went over him ; but he continued to haunt 
the old scene, and they met him as commonly as 
the sparrows. 

‘ Hid you ever speak to him ? ’ 

‘Oh no. You mustn’t speak to them; if you 
speak to them, they ’ll fly at yo^i.’ 

In winter, the men were allowed to grub up 
the roots of timber that had been thrown, and 
take the wood home for their own use; this 
kept them in fuel the "winter through without 
buying any. ‘But they don’t get paM, for that 
work.’ She considered it quite a hardship that 
they were not paid for taking a present Cottage 
people do look at things in such a curious crook^ 
light ! A mother grumblod because the vicar had 
not been to see her child, who was ilL Now, 
sfie was not a church-goer, aq^ cared nothing 
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for the Church or its doctrines — that was not it 
— she grumbled so terribly because *it was hia 
place to come.’ 

A lady went to live in a village for health’s 
sake, and having heard so much of the poverty 
of the farmei-’s man, and how badly his family 
were off, thought that she should find plenty 
who would be glad to pick up extra shillings by 
doing little things for her. First, she wanted a 
stout boy to help to draw her Bath-chaii*, while 
the footman pushed behind, it being a hilly 
country. Instead of having to choose between 
half-a-dozen ^lp]>^lcaut^, as she expected, the difii- 
culty was to discovei emb.Mlv v.’ho would even 
take such a job into cwri-'ib The lads did 

not care about it ; their fathers did not care 
about it ; and their mothers did not want them 
to do it. At one cottage there were three lads 
at home doing nothing ; but the motker thought 
they were too delicate for such work. In the 
end, a boy was found, but not lor some time. 
Nobody was eager for any extra shilling to be 
carnetl in that way. The next thing Avas some- 
body to fetch a yoke or two of spring-water daily. 
This man did not ciu’e for it, an<l the other did 
not care for it ; and even one who had a small 
piece of ground and kept a donkey tmd water- 
butt on wheels for the very purpose, shook his 
head, lie always fetched water for folk in the 
Buminei* w1k*u it was dry, never fetched none at 
that time of year — he could not do it. After a 
time, a small shopkeeper numaged the yoke of 
water from the spring for lier—Ais boy could 
carry it ; the labourers could not. Tie was com- 
paratively uell to do, yet he was not above an 
extra shilling. 

This is one of the most curious traits in the 
character of cottage folk — tliey do not ciu^e for 
small sums ; they do not care to pick uja six- 
pences, They secjiu to be afraid of obliging people 
— as if to do so, even lo their own advantage, 
would bo against’ their p'-'r onal honour and dig- 
nity. In Loudon, the least trifle is snapped up 
immediately, and there is u great cruah and ju-ess 
for permission to earn a penny, and that not in 
very dignified ivays. In the country, it is quite 
different. Largo fortunes have been made out 
of matches ; now your true country cottager 
would despise such a miserable fraction of a 
penny as is represented by a match. I heard 
a little girl singiug— 

Tittle drops of water, little grains of sand. 

It is these that make oceans and mountains ; 
it is pennies that make millionaires. But this 
tlie country-man cannot see. Not him alone 
either ; the dislike to little profits is u national 
characteristic, v.dl marked in the farmer, and 
■indeed in all classes. I, too, must be humble, 
and acknowledge that I have frequently detected 
the same folly in myself, so let it not be 
supposed for an instant that I set up as a censor ; 

I do but delineate. Work for the cottager must 
be work to please him ; and to please him, it 
must be the regular sort to which he is accus- 
tomed, which he did, beside his father as a boy, 
wliich Mb father did, and his father before him ; 
the a am e old plough or grub-axe, the same 
milking, the same identical mowing, if possible 
in the same field. He does not care for any 
newfangled jo^: he does not recognise them, 


they have no heuB standi^they aife not estab- 
lished. Yet he is most anxiods for work, and 
works well, and is indeed best labonrer in 
the world. But it is the national character. 
To understand a nation, you must go to tiie 
cottager. 

The well-to-do are^ educated, they have tra- 
velled, if not in their ideas they are more or 
less (‘osmopolitan. In the cottager, the character 
stands out in the coarsest relief ; in the cottager, 
you get to ‘ bed-rock,’ as the Americans say j 
there ’s the foundation. Character runs upwards, 
not downwards. It is iilt the nature of the 
aristocrat that permeates the cottager, but the 
nature of the cottager that permeates the aris- 
tocrat. The best of us are polnhed cottagers. 
Scratch deep enough, and you come to that ; 
so that to know a people, go to the cottage, and 
not to the mansion. The labouring man cannot 
quickly alter his ways. Can the manufacturer 1 
All alike try to go in the same old groove, till 
disaster visits their persistence. It is English 
human nature. . 

inallshaAes. I 


They had reached the top of the stone steps, 
when two voices were borne upon them from 
the two ends of the corridor opposite. The 
first was Mr Dupuy’s. ‘Where is she?' it said. 
— ‘Mrs Pereira, where’s Noriil You don’t mean 
to say this is true that Tom tells me — t^t 
you’ve actually gone and let her sit out a 
dance with that conceited nigger fellow, Dr 
Whitaker? Upon my word, my dear madam, 
what this island is coming to nowadays is really 
more than I can imagine.’ 

The second voice was a louder and blander 
one. ‘ My son, my son,’ it said, in somewhat thick 
accents, ‘ my dear son, Wilberforce Clarkson Whit- 
aker! Where is he? Is he in de garden? I 
want to iiiti’oducc him to de governor’s lady. 
])e governor’s lady has been graciously pleased 
to express an interes in de inheritor of de tree 
names most closely bound up -wit de great 
social revolution, in which I have had de honour 
to be de chief actor, for de benefit of millions 
of my fellow-subjecks. — ^Walkin’ in de gaiden, 
is he, wit de daughter of my respected friend, de 
Honourable Teodore Dupuy of Orange Garden? 
Ha, ha! Dat’s de way wit de young dogs — 
dat’s de way wit dem ! Always off walkin’ in 
de garden wit de ipretty ladies. Ha, ha, ha ! 
I doan’t blame dem ! ' 

Dr Whitaker, his face on fir^ and his ears 
tingling, pushed on rapidly down the very centre 
of the garden, taking no heed of either voice 
in outward seeming, but going straight on, with 
Nora on hia arm, till he reached the open window- 
doors that led directly into the big ballroom. 
There, seething in soul, but outwardly calm 
and polite, he handed over his partner with a 
conventional smile to Captain Costello, and turn- 
ing on his heel, strode away bitterly across the 
ballfoom to the outer doorway. Not a few 
people noticed him as he strode off in hia angry 
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dignity, for Tom Du^jiiy had already been blhater- stood silhouetted out in solid black, a statuesque 
ing— with his usual taste — in the corridors and group of living sculpture, against the brilliant 
refreshment room about his valiant threat of fiery background. Tne horse was rearing, erect 
soundly horsewhipping the woolly-headed mulatto, on "his hind-legs ; and Dr Whitaker was reining 
In the vestibule, the doctor paused and asked for him in and patting his neck soothingly with 
his dust-coat. A negro servant, in red livery, hand half lifted. >So instantaneous was the flash, 
grinning with delight at what he thought |.ne indeed, that no motion or change of any sort 
brown man’s discomfiture, held it up ior him was visible in tlie figures. The horse looked 
to put his arms into. Dr Whitaker noticed like a horse of bronze, poised in the air on solid 
the fellow’s malevolent grin, and making an metal legs, and merely simulating the action of 
ineffectual effort to push lus left arm down the rearing. 

right arm sleeve, seized the coat angrily in his For a minute or two, not a soul spoke a word, 
hand, doubled it uf) in a loose fold over his or broke in any w'ny the dcatliless silence that 
elbow, and then, changing his mind, as an angry succeeded that awful and unexpec ted outburst 
man will do, flung it down again with a hasty The band had ceased )>liiying as if by instinct, 
gesture upon the hall table. ‘Never mind the and ei'ery person in the wdiole ballroom stood 
coat,’ he said fiercely. ‘ Bring round my horbc ! still and looked one at another witli mute amaze- 
Do you hear, fellow? My horoc, my horse! inent. Then, by a common impulse, they pressed 
This minute, I tell } ou ! ’ all out rlowly togetlier, and gazed forth with 

The red-liveried servant called to an invisible wondering eyes upon the serene moonlight 'J’lie 
negro outside, ivlio soon returned with the doctor’s stars were shining brightly overhead : the clap 
mountain pony. * had broken from an ab^olutoly clear sky. Only 

‘Better take de coat, sah,’ ,the man in livery to northward, ou the very summits of the 
said with a sarcastic guftaw. ‘Him help to highest mountains, a gathering of deep black 
proteck your back an’ sides from ]\listah Dupuy, clouds rolled slowly onward, and threatened to 
him horsewhip ! ’ , pass across the intervening valley. Through the 

Dr Whitaker leapt upon Ins horse, and turned protound silence, the ring of Dr Whitaker’s horse’s 
to the man with a face livid and distorted hoofs could be heard distinctly down below upon 
with impressible anger. ‘ You black scoundrel, the solid floor of the mountain pathway, 
you I ’ he cried passionately, using the words of ‘ Who has left already ? ’ tlic governor asked 
reproach that even a mulatto will hurl in his anxiously of the negro servants, 
wrath at his still darker brother, ‘do jou think ‘Dr Whitaker, your Excellency, sah,’ the man 
I’m running away from Tom Dupuy’s miserable in red livt'ry answered, grinning respectfully, 
horsewhip? I’m not afraid of a hundred fight- ‘Call him back!’ the governor said in a tone 
ing Dupuys and all their horsewhips. — You of command. ‘There’s an awful thunderstorm 
black image, you 1 how dare you sptsak to me ? coming. No man will ever get down alive to 
How dare you? — how dare you?’ And he cut the bottom of the valley until it’s over.’ 
out at hijn viciously in imnotent rage with the ‘It doan’t no use, sah,’ the negro answered, 
little riding-whip ho held in nis fingers. ‘His horse’s canterin’ down de hillside do same 

' The negro laughed again, a loud hoarse laugh, as if him starin’ mad, sah ! ’ And as he spoke, 
,and flung both nis hands up with open fingers Dr Whitaker’s white shirt-front gleamed for a 
in African derision. Dr Whitaker dug his second in the moonlight far below, at a turn 
spurless heel deep into his horse’s side, sitting of the path beside the threatening gully, 
there wildly in his evening dress, and turned Almost before any one could start to recall 
his head in mad despair out towards the outer him, the rain and thunder were upon them 
darkness. The moon was still shining brightly with tropical violence. The clouds had drifted 
overhead, but by contrast with the lights in rapidly across the sky ; the light of the moon 
the gaily illuminated ballroom, the path beneath was completely effaced ; black darkness reigned 
the bamboo clumps in the shrubbery looked over the mountains ; not a star, not a tree, not 
veiT gloomy, dark, and sombre. an object of any sort could now be discerned 

Two or three of the younger men, anxious througdi the pitchy atmosphere. Rain ! it was 
to see whether Tom Dupuy would get up ‘a hardly rain, but rather a continuous torrent out- 
scene ’ then and there, crowded out hastily to poured as Ironi some vast aerial fountain. Every 
the doorway, to watch the nigger fellow ride minute or tw'o, a terrific flash lighted up mo- 
away for his life for fear of a horsewhipping, mentarily the gloomy darkness ; and almost 
As they stood in the doorw^ay, poeiing into siiniiltuiicously, loud peals of thunder bellowed 
the darkness after the retreating upright figure, and re-echoed from peak to peak. The dance 
there came all at once, with appalling sudden- was interrupted for the time at least, and cvery- 
ness, a solitary vivid flash of lightning, such body crowded out silently to 'the veranda and 
as one never *l3ees outside the tropics, illuminat- the corridors, where the lightning and the rain 
ing with its awful light the whole length of could he more easily seen, mingling with the 
the gardens and the gully beneath them. At thunder in one hideous din, and forming torrents 
the same second, a terrific clap of thunder that rushed down the dry gullies in roaring cata- 
seemed to burs^ like innumerable volleys of racts to the plains below. 

the heaviest artillery, right above the roof of And Dr Whitaker? On he rode, the light- 
thc governor’s bungalow. It was ghastly in its ning terrifying his little m^ountain pony at every 
suddenness and in its strength. No one could Hash, the rain heating down" upon him mercilessly 
say where the lightning struck, for it seemed with equatorial fierceneas, the darkness stretch- 
to have struck on every side at once ; all that ing in Iront of him and below him, save when, 
they saw was a single sheet of all-pervading every now and then, the awful forks of flame 
fire, in whose midst the mulatto and nia horse illumined for a second the gulft and precipices 
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that yawned beneath in profoundest gloom. Yet left alive to bodder us here in de islsmld ob Trini- 
still he rode on, erect and heedless, his hat dad.’ He had not §een the mulatto’s face ; but 
now lost, bareheaded to the pitiless storm, cold ho took him at once to be a white man because, 
without, -and fiery hot at heart witliin. lie in spite of rain and spattered mud, his white 
cared for nothing now — for notliing — for noth- shirt-front still showed out distinctly in the red 
ing. Nora had put the final coping-stone on glare of the vivid lightning. 

that grim growth of black despair within his 

soul, that palace of nethermost darkness which 

alone he was henceforth to inhabit Nay, in UNPOPULAR RELATIONSHIPS, 

the heat and bitterness of the moment, had he ^ 

not even sealed his own doorn'^ Had he not HISTOllIA^s for the most part recount only the 
sunk down actually to the level of those who great events of the world ; though, by brief anec- 
despised and contemned him? Had he not dotes and familiar illustraffions, they sometimes 
been guilty of contemptuous insolence to his glance at the manners and morals of a particular 
own colour, in the words he had Hung so period. But, in reality, human happiness depends 
wildly at the head of the negro m livery ? What lar more on harmonious social relations than on 
di(l it matter now Avhateyer liappened to hinO rf.anges of dynasties or the ngKrandisement of 
All all was lost ; and ho roc e on rerhhwly, empires ; and a philosophical consideration of the 
madly, despairingly, down that wildwand lu-c- i v j. • i- ...i 

eipitous mclnntain pathway, he knew not and '''“‘kne^'* of human nature i„ connection with 
he cared not whitheA home-life may be as profitable to us as poring 

It was a narrow track, a mere tliread of bridle- ^ descripMon of those striking events which 
putli, dangerous enough evou in tlic best of ajiparently led to, the rise and fall of nations, 
seasoiis, hung half-way up the sleep hillside, VVe say apparently, for the causes of most things 
wilh the peak rising sheer above on one hand, which happen are a good deal mye remote than 
and the precipice yawning black beneatli on we may fancy them. , 

the other. Wt.mes and (■■cepers euml.cn-d the individual characters and interests 

groin k 1 ; pebbles and eaith, washed down at i 

Sm-e by tlie violence ot the storm, block..! and <=1 0“ another j 

ohliteriited the track in many pl.iccs; here, a I® 

headlong toirent tore acioss it w'ltli resistles.', poses and mistake cause for ettcct. One thing, 
vehemence ; tlu-re, a little chasm marked the however, is certain, that the family life of a nation 
spot w'here a small landslip luul rendered it is the greatest of all factors in its iU or well being, 
impassable. The horse ilonndered and reared A happy w'ell-ordcred home is, as a rule, the nest 
and backed uj) again and again in startled terror ; m w’hich wdsc men and good W'omen are most 
Dr Whitaker, too reckless at last even to pat i^^ely to he reared. Yet the ideal patriarchal 
and enconraKc him, ht bun so wl„.U.v..r way ^ain to be realised, even by those 

Ins iancy led him among llie deep hi, ike ot a a*.,.. i ^ i i -.l mi i. • . » , 

cactuses and tieo ferns. And still the i.iin most fitted to lead it The happiest of marriad 

descended in vast bbcctsS and ilakes of water, <'ouple3 do not always live to see their children 
anti still the ligbtiiing I' lshed and qui\ered grown up, much less to behold their children’s 

among the ravine^ and gnll -s of those torn ami children to the third and fourth generation. Un- 

crumided mountain-sides. The mulatto took no doubtedly, the loss of a wise and loving mother 
notice any longer ; h? only sang aloud in a wild, ,5 one of the greatest misfortunes wliich can 
defiant, half-cr.izy voice the groaning notes of lns befall a family. This truth is in all its bearings 

i»»ch a iruism that it is needless to dilate 

►So they went, 011 and down, on and down, on . 1 .. . i • *1 

and down always, through fire and water, the are about to consider is the 

horse plunging and kicking and kicking ; the prejudice which so often prevails against Step- . 
rider flinging his arms candessly around liim, mothers. 

till they reached the bend in the road beside Let us picture to ourselves a middle-class house- 
Louis J ielgado’s mud cottage. The old African 1 hold, wdth perhaps four or five chiklren of tender 
■was sitting cross-legged by himself at the door ai»o, suddenly deprived of a mother’s care. Happy 
w gihnly by the jg” jfc jn one respect for the father, that liis busi- 

retern.itU.iit light ot the frequent Hashes. SuJ- avocations are imperative, and so in soma 
donly, a vivider flash than any hnr'it in unon 

him with a fearful clap; and by its light, he saw distract him from his grief; hut t 7 

a great gap in the mid.'^t of the path, tw'enty same time prevent his supervision of home 
yards wide, by the cottage ; and at its ‘••Ihiirs, even if he be one of those effeminate men 

upper end, a horse and rider, trembling on the — happily few — who love to nieddie in domestic 
very brink of the freshly cut abyss. Next instant, matters. With the best of servants, and even 
the flash was gone, and wlieh the next came, with some female relative to ‘manage’ for him, 
Louis Delgado saw nothing hut the gap itself the chances are very great that many things 
and the wild torrent that had so insUintly cut „„ wrong—that children are either spoiled or 
It The Oldman emtled an awful .mile of grati- Neglected, and that doily incidenta eo lemind 
fled malevolence. ‘Ha, hal’ he said to himself i 4.1 

aloud, hugging hi. wrthered old breast in ma- ofh'“ lr> ^ ? 

licions ioyl ‘1 guess dat buckra lyin’ dead by unassuaged. Surely, under rach 

now, down, down, down, at de bfittom ob de circumstances to marry again is oftei^ the 'wisest 
gully. Ha, ha ; ha, Im, ha ; him lyin’ dead at thing a widower can do. As he has had experi- 
de bottom ob dd gully ; an’ it one buckra de less ence of married life, it is presumable that he 
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^nows the qualities in a woman which wUl make 
Tiim happy, and is less likely to make an impru* 
dent marriage than a young bachelor i& In point 
of fact, second wives are often very admirable 
women, and second marriages very happy ones. 

Yet it cannot be denied that the step-mother 
is, as a rule, looked on with suspicion by the 
relatives of the children who pass into her care. 
It seems to be of no account that hitherto she has 
been noted for good sense and kindness of heart — 
it is taken for granted that she cannot exercise 
these' qualities in reference to the little creatures 
intrust^ to her charge. The cruel thing is that 
children are often absolutely set against their 
father’s wife by foolish people, who think they 
thus do homage to the memory of the dead. 

‘Ah,’ sighs perhaps an aunt; ‘of course, my 
dear, you must call her “ mother ” if your father 
wishes it j but you must not expc:;t her to love 
you as darling mamma did.’ 

‘But, auntie,’ the child may respond, ready with 
tears at the mention of the dead — ‘but, auntie^ 
she says she loves us, and kisses us as if she 
did-’ 

Upon which the auntie moans again, and ^h 
an expressive shako of the head, ejaculates i . ‘ I 
hope she does’ — iu a tone that implies, ‘I don’t 
hdieve it.* 

Children are wonderfully quick at interpreting 
tones, looks, and gestures. 

Children axe by no means all little angels, 
whatever certain poets may have written in 
laudation,of them. Ingrained characteristics show 
j themselves very early ; and when the fire of 
' rebellion to authority is kindled in their young 
hearts — smoulder os it may — it makes the task 
of governing them terribly difficult. How much 
wiser and kinder would it be if friends and 
relatives played the part of cheerful peacemakers, 
instead of grave-faced watchers and doubters I j 
How really sensible it would be to teach the 1 
children that they ought to be grateful to her 
yrho comes to console their father, and to take 
upon herself the dead mother’s duties. In a 
multitude of cases, this truth ought to be emphati- 
cally inculcated ; for we suppose there are few 
Women whose ideal of happiness is marrying a 
widower with children. 

When the second marriage take® place com- 
paratively late in life, and when children are 
grown up, the trials are of a different sort, 
^ns already away from home, and making for 
themselves careers in the world ; and daughters 
of twenty years old, likely to many within the 
next few years, have often but little feeling for 
the loneliness of their father's declining years. 
Of course, elderly men sometimes do foolish 
things, as well as young ones j but even if the 
second marriage be in every respect a suitable 
one, the chil^en, are in too many instances 
jealous of the step-mother, and inclined to carp 
at all she does. Bcally, a great deal of iU- 
a bad habit of thought, the result of 


a popular prejudice which falls in with the weak 
side of human nature. 

But if we demur against the prevailing idea 
of step-mothcis, what shall we say against the 
yet more absurd notions which abound concern- 
ing Mothers-in-law ! Unjustly and, one may 
stupidly satirised as they arc by pen and pencil 
in the comic papers, they still, as a rule, main- 
tain the even tenor of their way, for more often 
as a beneficent influence than anything else. 
Represented as a synonym for everything that 
is meddling and mischief-making, we confess 
that in a pretty long experience we have seen 
but few very nearly approaching this type. But 
we have known many a motlier who has taken 
the husband of a daughter to her heart as if 
he were indeed a son, he requiting her affection 
with reverential regard. Nor is this at all an 
unnatural^'ihing to happen between right-minded 
sensible people. 

Tho mother of grown-up sons and daughters 
is not generally the vulgar, ill-favoured shrew 
that caricutuii'^ts love to paint her ; on the con- 
trary, she is often a woman in the prime of 
life, very probably an influence in society, and 
uith the wisdom that ought to come with expe- 
rience of the world. She has not forgotten her 
own youth, and she sympathises with the 
young more than they quite behove. Whether 
it be the daughter’s husband or the son’s wife 
that has to bo considered, so long as the choice 
be tolerably prudent, she is sure to rejoice at 
the prospect of liappiness, and be grateful that 
the perils of unwiM* likings are over. If, un- 
happily, the choice has not been prudent, and 
yet she is unable to avert its conBt't]Ucnceb, the 
mother is in many cases the one to be peace- 
maker and make the best of everything. If it 
be a son’s wife who needs culture, she tries to 
give it; if it be a daughter’s husband of small 
means, she ekes out ip come by personal sacrifices ; 
or if she Iicrbclf be too poor to do this, we have 
known lier to help with the needle, or in some 
other efficient manner, when she cannot do so 
with the purse. 

Suppose the inother-in-law docs somotimes 
suggest or advise, is this to be considered uii 
unpiurdoiuible ofleiice 1 In point of fact, her 
error is often on the other side, and through a 
dread of seeming to interfere, she refrains from 
speaking the wise word in due season. Carlyle 
says bomeAvhere that ‘experience teaches like no 
other,’ but takes terribly high ‘ school- wages ’ in 
the process. Most of us can remember occasions 
when we might have been spared some of tbe 
‘ school- wages,’ if wc would have accepted, os a 
loving g^t to profit by, the experience of our 
elders. How often in illness j^oes the mother- 
in-law aid in nursing her grailhcSilldren ; how 
often, in some inevitaole absence of the parents, 
does she prove their most trustworthy guor- 
diau ! 

We are afraid, however, that it is mainly when 
she is a widow and poor, that the mother-in-law 
becomes the butt of inconsiderate satirists, who 
fail to see tho pathetic side jjf her position. Yet 
to the honour of human nature, it may be said 
that there are multitudes of households in which 
the wife or husband’s mother, wholly dependent 
on her chihlren, is treated with the respect and 
affection proper to the circomstanhes, isnd without 
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toy associations that can recall the paltry witti- 
cisms of the comic writers. We wonder if young 
mothers, with their children still around them, 
speculate on the swiftly passing years which 
will change the scene ! In a single decade, what 
alterations may there not be in the domestic circle, 
and how naturally may it come to pass that the 
daughter-in-law of to-day shall become the mother- 
in-law of the future. 

There is another unpopular personage for whom 
we desire to say a good word ; not that, as a 
rule, she is immaculate, or even as nearly so as 
we should like to sec lier— »we mean the Lodging- 
house Keeper. She, too, has long been a favou- 
rite theme of the caricaturist, and no doubt her 
vocation leads up to many humorous incidents. 
What a life it is, if we think of it seriously lor 
a moment ! Homely but shrewd women who 
let lodgings often acquire a surprisinp^knowledge 
of character ; and indeed, if they do not, they 
are likely to be wofully deceived. It is as great 
a mistake to suppose that all tenants are true 
and just in their dealings, as that all landladies 
arc grasping and untrustworthy. Imagine a 
small furnished house being let to a middle- 
aged coujde for three years at a low rent, mainly 
because there were, no children to add to the 
wear and tear of furniture. Eut events prove<l 
that there were little graTideliildreu who paid 
lengthened visits, on whn li occasions a peramhu- 
lator was rutlilessly wheeled about the new 
dming-rooni carpet, and similar re{‘lvlcss destruc- 
tion of property went on in many other ways. 
Tills IS a true story, and we do not much wonder 
that till* landlady lost temper, and not being 
able to turn out lier tenants, tried to recoup 
herself by all legitimate methods — especially as 
she was wholly dependent on her house for tlie 
means of existence. 

It ought to be riMucmhered tli.vt ]>eop]c do not 
let lodgings for pleasure receiving inmates is 
always more or less a m .tter of business, and 
there should he justice and the doing as you 
would he done by, on both sides. Sometimes 
the lodging-house keejier is a decayed gentle- 
woman, but more generally she belongs to a class 
socially inferior to that of her tenants. In either 
case, a little kindly consideration lor the feelings 
and interests of the householder will often be 
amply requited. The decayed gentlewoman will 
keenly appreciate a manner of speaking and 
bargaining which seems to recognise her true 
position ; and the ordinary lodging-house keeper 
is quick to distinguish ‘real gentlefolks’ from 
‘ stuck-up people,’ by signs which the latter rarely 
comprehend. 

People of position resorting to the seaside for 
a few weeksnever expect the luxuries and 
elegances enjoy at home ; hut as they 

generally pay liberally for the accommodation 
they receive, they do require ordinaiy comforts. 
It would be greatly to the interest of all parties 
if lodging-house keeners would bear this in mind. 
Not only should heading be faultless in point of 
purity, but as men do exist of six feet high and 
upwards, provision should be mkde to receive 
u tall inmate who could sleep without doubling 
Wmself up like a carpenter’s rule. White curtains 
are decidedly countrified and clean-looking ; but 
unless there are also shutiors to the bedroom 
Windows, • woe“ betide the light sleeper who is 


wakened by the early dawn. Lodging-house 
pillows should be more ample, and blankets 
mo^ numerous than tlicy generally are j easy- 
chairs should deserve their name ; footstools 
should be discoverable ; and windows and blinds 
should be easily manageable. The lodging-house 
cooking is also often capable of improvement 
though, if people arc content with what is called 
‘good plain cooking,’ they frequently have little 
reason to complain ; especially is tnis the case 
when the lodging-house keepers are retired ser- 
vants who have lived in good families. 

In return for the essential comforts described, 
the tenant would generally be willing to dispense 
with the ancestral portraits which so often decorate 
the walls of furnished lodgings. Staring like- 
nesses, no doubt they are, of* departed worthies ; 
but they* always seem to stare at the tenant ' 
with something like reproach at his presence ; 
and if, as is often the case, they are veritable 
daubs, they become at last absolutely irritating. 
Also most ^people would rather have space 
for their own odds and ends, than see talbles 
and shelves occupied by heiidooms in the shape 


of cracked vases incapable oL holding water 
for flowers, but filled with dusty feathers, ^per 
roses, or dried seaweed. Nbt that we despise 
simple ornaments ; happily, many very common 
things are very pretty, and quite capable of 
pleasing the most artistic eye ; it is incongruity 
which really offends. 

But with all their shortcomings, we do not 
believe that, as a class, lodging-house^ keepers 
deserve the hard things which comic writers, for 
the sake of a joke, have said of them. Many a 
lodging-house keeper has a pathetic past, and 
a present that is a severe struggle for exist- 
ence ; and sometimes their worth is so appreci- 
ated that they make influential friends of their 
tenants. It is pleasant to hear a landlady 
say that she has little need to advertise ; she 
lets her rooms on the recommendation of people 
wlio have occupied them, and often has the 
same family over and over again. Where this 
is the case, we may be pretty sure that at 
parting there are none of flic mean squabbles 
about cracked china or a chipped chair-back 
which leave a sting of ill-feeling behind. On 
the contrary, there is pcrhajis the recollection t>f 
kind assiduity in illness, or of little services 
beyond the bond on one side ; and on tlie other 
a jdeasant consciousness that such services have 
been recognised. ^ 

It is possible that the tenant sometimes forgeto 
his duties as w'cU as the landlady hers. It is 
as grasping to overreach on one side as on 
the other. Not long ago an inquiry for Jodgings 
was made in a popular, district — they wc.e to 
be perfect in a sanitary point of view, and with 
householders where valuable property would be 
safe — but because the woula-be tenant would 
often be away, the fair applicant hoped to obtain 
them for an ‘ infinitesimal ’ rent. We believe she 
has not yet quite succeeded in her search. Thef^ 
are certainly unprincipled as well as inconsiderate 
lodgers, besides untrustworthy landladies. We 
fear there are quite as many people who, con- 
valescent after infectious diseases, take apartments , 
in the country or at the seaside without toprising ' 
the householders of their condition ; as tn^ are 
lodging-house keepers who receive fresh tenants 
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after having housed fever patients without having 
taken due precautions against the propagation of 
diseiise. In short, lodgers and tenants &long to 
the same liuman nature that is corrupted by 
evil influences, and falls but too often, eacn 
individual under his own social temptations. 

SPIRITED AWAY. 

IN THREE CHAPTERB.~CHAP. 11. 

I AWOKE suddenly and with a start, having, while 
in the act of stretchiifg myself, brought my foot 
into violent contact with one of the rails of the 
bed. The pain arising from the blow was so 
acute as to put sleep out of question for a time, 
so I sat up in bed and stared about me ; not that 
there was anything to be seen, not even the out- 
lines of the window. Everytliing wtis intensely 
still ; some hours ha<l probably elapsed since my 
coming to bed, and no doubt the inmates of the 
house had retired long ago. Tlie neighbourhood 
was a quiet one, apparently some distance removed 
from any main thorouglifare, as not even the 
noise of a passing cab or vehicle of any kind 
broke the silence— 'clothing, in fact, save the foot- 
steps of some belated pedestrian, or, it might be, 
those of a policeman going his rounds. 

When my foot became somewhat easier, I lay 
down again; but my brain was in full actnity 
by this time, and I fell to musing over what I 
liad seen of London during my atter-Jark ramble, 
and to building castles in the future. I w'as 
as wide awake as ever**! had been in my life. As 
I lay thus, the black silence w’us broken by the 
faint creaking of a door, apparently that of the 
room next my own. Was it merely one of those 
unaccountable noises with wdiich all watchers 
duifing the night season are more or less familiar, 
or was it caused by human agency 1 It was pixib- 
ably the cafetier or Jean stealing quietly np-stuirs 
to bed. I had no means of even guessing the 
time, and instead of being asleep for hours, as 1 
had imagined, it might not yet be much past 
midnight. Burglars would hardly e.ire to visit 
BO poor a domicile ; still, it ivas just as well I 
had shot the bolt ot my door before getting into 
bed. But, hush ! what was that '( Footsteps 
passing my door, and then softly ascending the 
upper flight of stairs. Some one was certainly 
moving about the house. But for what purpose ? 
And now, there ivas the sound of more foot- 
steps following the first. Dead silence for a 
few moments, and then footsteps again, but so 
hushed and stealthy, that it was only by holding 
in my breath and listeniug with all my might, 
that f could hear them at all. 

What could be the meaning of proceedings so 
mysterious? While I was still puzzling over 
this question and debating with mysclt whether 
my wisest plan would not be to go to sleep and 
trouble myself no further in the matter, the door 
of some room overhead seemed suddenly to be 
burst open, followed immediately by a heavy 
trampling of feet, then a loud, sharp, inarticu- 
late cry, a pistol-shot, the sound as it were of 
a brief simple, and then nothing but the low 
stern tones of some one who seemed to be giving 
ord^ or instructions, and after that, a minute 
later, silenoe again the most profound. But I 


was out of bed by this time ; and groping ray 
way to the door, I pushed back the bolt and 
turned the handle, expecting, of course, that 
the door would open w'ithoiit difficulty ; but it 
refused to yield to my efl’oi ts, and a moiucnt or 
two sufficed to convince me that it was fastened 
from the outside. I jiulled at it with all niy 
strength, and then made out that it was held 
merely by a rope, which, yielding slightly to my 
efforts, left a space of a couple ot inches between 
the door and tiie jarab. Planting one foot firmly 
against the Avail, and pulling open the door with 
one hand as far as I could, I felt in my pocket 
with the other hand, found my knife, and opened 
it with my teeth ; then, pushing the long sharp 
blade throngli the space between the door and 
the jamb, I cut tlirongh the rop(‘ that held me 
prisoner. A moment later, I liad bounded up 
the stairs had burst into one of the upper 
rooms, guided by a narroAV fringe of light wlinh 
shone from under the door. The sight that met 
my gaze was a strange one. The room \\a« of 
considerable size ; and seated on the edge of the 
bed, and only partially dressed, but bound and 
gagged, was the cafitier, while no great distance 
away stood a group of five men, in one of whom 
I at once recoguised the stranger with the gold 
spectacles, although ho wore no spectacles now ; 
while another was Jean the waiter. The other 
three men 1 had never to iny knowledge seen 
before. In the middle of the floor a rc\ olvcr lay 
unheeded. 

I The eyes of all pri*^ent turned on me like 
lightning, as I burst into the room. There was 
a moment or two of dead silence, then the 
stranger, whom for the luturo I will call M. 
Legro'*, in order to lUstinguish him from the 
others — although ho was certainly not a French- 
man— strode towards me witli a frown, and 
demanded by Avhat riglit 1 had intruded there. 

‘By the right wliicli every man has to intrude 
Avhen he hears a cry fe?* help and believes there’s 
villainy afloat.’ 1 

‘ Ah, bah ! you talk like a child,’ he answ'ered. 
‘Tliere is no villainy afloat hero, young sir — of 
that you may ri'st u'»sured. Wo are neither 
thieves nor ab^assius. What we are in iiowibO | 
concerns you. Smee you have chosen to intrude i 
here, where your preseiict* was certainly not 
required, y<m have only left one course open to 
me. You must take the consequences of your 
folly.’ 

lie spoke a few woixls rapidly to the tlirce 
strangers in a hinguage unknown to me, and 
before I knew what was about to happen, I 
found myself seized, gagged, bound, and strapped 
down to a chair, as helpless us u new-born babe. 

‘ I am somewhat grieicd to have to treat you 
thus,’ said M. Legros to me as I had in 

some measure recovered my breath ; ‘ but your 
own rashness has put it out of iny power to do 
otherwise. I may, however, tell you this for your 
comfort : no harm shall befall you, provided you 
obey implicitly the orders that may be imposed 
upon .you. But should you make the slightest 
effort to escape before the time conies when I 
shall he prepared to bid Vou adieu, or should 
you endeavour to attract the attention of any 
one, you may rest assured that that moment 
will be the last of your life, I pray you to take ' 
my words in aUj^seriousnesi We are here tp 
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do a certain thing, and not a dozen lives %vill 
be allowed to stancf in the way of our doin^ it.* 

His tones were low, but very stern ; his keen 
steel-gray eyes seemed to pierce me through. I 
never saw r. face on which determination and 
strength of will were inqre clearly impressed. 
He was evidently a man who, wliether lor good 
or ill, would keep his word. 

I glanced at Karavich. Ho was deathly pale, 
but his eyes glowed in their cavernous orbits 
with a sort of gloomy fire, and there was nothing 
of dismay or craven fear in the deep-seated ga/e 
he bent now and again on his captors. Who and 
what was he? What was his crime? What had 
he done that he should he thus seized and gagged 
ill the middle of the night in his own house 
and m the heart of London? Then, loo, who 
and what were Legros and his confe<Ierates ? I 
almost forgot my own predicament •tfor a little 
while in asking inyscdf these and similar (ques- 
tions. 

Legros and the others were talking in tones 
that were scarcely raised above a whisper. When 
thus eonversing among themselves both then and 
afterwards, they employed a language with which 
I had no ac<iMaintanee. It may have been 
liivsian, or Polish, or Hungarian. I have little 
doubt It was one of tlie tlnv(‘, but which one I 
did not know then, and 1 do not know to this | 
day. Suddenly, Legros, alter gl, living at his 
watch, held up a warning liii;e», .iiid -il'n-e at 
onci* fell on the group. Tlu'y all stood as if 
listening for some e\]»ected sound. A minute 
later it eamo— the slow, heavy tramp of some 
om‘ passing down the street. Could it he the 
night pohccinaii going his rounds? Just as the 
man, whoever he might he, was passing, Legros 
glanced at the window, and iny eyet> involuntarily 
followed the direction of his. The window was 
shaded with heavy curtaim’, now closely drawn ; 
the room was dimly liglil d by a single candle 
only ; from the strciit, evi a if the night had been 
a clear one, the house must have seemed wrapped 
in darkncs.s. The silence in the room remained 
unbroken till the last faint echoes of the footsteps 
outside had died aivay. 

As if this were a sign-il that had been waited 
for, all now became activity. Jean fetched my 
coat, boots, and other articles from iny bedroom ; 
the bunds that fastened me wei'c unloosed, and 
I was told to at once complete luy toilet. A 
similar process took place witli regard to i 
Karavich ; but whereas, when he was fully 
dressed, his arms were at once strapped down 
again, in my case, by Legros’ ordiu’s, the bonds 
were dispensed with. Both of us, however, were 
still gagged. Presently, a noise of wheels was 
faintly audible, ivliich momentarily grew louder 
and more A long dark cloak, the collar 

of which effectually mufHed the lower part of his 
face, was hastily thrown over Karavicli’s shoulders, 
while a wide-brimmed soft felt hat was placed on 
his head. This done, he was conducted by two 
of the men from the room, and I heard all three 
descend the stairs. By this time, the vehicle, 
whatever it might be, the noise of which we had 
heard, had drawn u^ o[)posite the house. Half 
a minute later, we heaid it drive away, and 
presently all sound of it^ was lost in the 
oistance. 

Had Ktwavich been forced away in it? And 


if so, why, and whither was he being taken? 
But scar^ly' had I time to formulate these 
queries in my mind, before the noise of approach- 
ing wheels became audible for the second time. 
A cloak, similar to that in which the mfetier 
had been enveloped, was now thrown over my 
shoulders, and the collar turned up round my 
face. After a few wliispcred words of warning 
from Legros, I was told to follow him down-stairs 
as noiselessly as pot-sihle, which I proceeded to do, 
the fourth man bringing up the rear. By this 
time the second vehicle had drawn up opposite i 
the door. The lower part* of tin; house and the i 
shop were in utter darkness. Legros took me 
by the hand and guided me the uay 1 was to 
go. Some one— Jean, I take it to have been — 
stood by the outer door, and opened it silently 
as we drew near ; and so, without a word, we 
three passed out into the street. The lug had 
iliinned somewhat, hut not to any great extent. 
The light of a lamp on the opposite side of the 
street showetklike a faint blurred point of flame 
seen from afar. ,A vehicle, which by that dim 
light had all the appearance of an ordinary 
London four-wheeled cab, witli%a man seated 
on the box, was drawn up close to the kerb. 
»So much 1 was enabled to sde, but no more. I 
was hunied at once into the vehicle ; Legros 
and the other man got in after me ; the door 
was shut without noise ; the windows were drawn 
up ; Jean, whom we left behind, said soincthing 
to the driver ; and a moment later, we were being 
driven rapidly away. 

I was utterly at a loss tp know the time ; but 
judging by the solitude of the streets and the 
infrequency with which wo encountered any 
other vehicles, it must have been still very early 
in tho nioriung. Even it the night had been 
a qierfcctly clear one, tliere was nothing in our 
appearance to attract the notice of the most 
suspicious of policemen. A cab containing two 
or three occupants at an early hour in the 
morning in London street", is too common an 
obiect to call for a second glance from any one 
who may encounter it. 

We were a silent party. None of us spoke 
after wo entered the vehicle. My companions 
lay back with folded anus and their hats drawn 
over their browa Whether they were asleep or 
awake, it was impossible for me to determine, 
kty thoughts had ample time to busy tlieinselvea 
with any iiumher ot perplexing problems before 
our drive came to an end, whieli it did, as nearly 
as I could judge, in about an lnnii’s time. We 
had got off the paved streets some tune before 
this, and were now driving over an ordinary 
macadamised road. Suddenly ive drew up, and 
the same moment my two* coinpauions became on 
the alert. 

‘Pardon me,* said M. Legros ‘as he drew a 
silk muffler from one of his pockets, ‘but it is 
necessary that I should blindfold you for a few 
minutes.’ Then he added ; ‘ Do implicitly as you 
are told ; have confidence in me, and no harm 
shall hetall you.’ 

Some one outside had apparently opeJied a 
pair of gates by this time j we went . through, 
passed forward a little way farther at a walking 
pace, and then came to a final stand. Before this, 
the .deft fingers of M. Legros had ^ectually 
bandaged my eyes. The carriage>door was now 
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opened, and one of my companions giving me 
his hand, helped me to alight, and then led me 
forward. There was fn ascent of three or four 
steps, and then I felt that 1 had passed out of 
the cold night-air into the warmer atmosphere 
of a house. A minute later, my eyes were 
unbandaged, and, better stiU, the gag was removed 
from my mouth. 

I found myself in a large and elegantly 
furnished room, lighted by a lamp on the centre 
table, and by candles in the girandoles over the 
chimney-piece. A wood-fire burned cheerfully 
in the grate. Standing with his back to it, 
and watching my look of amazement with an 
amused, cynical smile, was M. Legros. Wo were 
alone- 

* I hope you feel none the worse for your little 
journey f* ho said. ‘We shall have a longer 
one to take presently, so I think the host 
thing we can do is to make due preparation 
for it.* 

‘Another journey!* I stammered: ‘Where to, 
this time 1 * 

‘That you will learn when the proper lime 
arrives,’ he answered dryly. 

‘And Karavich-j*will he accompany us?* I 
asked. 

‘Ah, bah! why trouble yourself about Kara- 
vich?’ he demanded, with a contraction of his 
brows. ‘He is nothing to you, nor you to him.’ 
Then a moment later ho added, almost os if 
speaking to himself : ‘ But yes ; ce clier Karavich 
will accompany us certainly. We cannot afford 
to leave him behind.’ 

At this iuncture, a servant appeared with a 
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liqueurs. ‘Come,* said Legros with a smile, fis 
he sat down on a chair which the man had 
placed for him, ‘let us make ourselves what 
you English call jolly.’ 

‘Jolly!’ I ejacuhited with a miserable attempt 
at a laugh- ‘ I ’m likely to feel jolly under such 
circumstances as these ! ’ 

‘Why not?’ he demanded blandly, ‘Ah, 
mon when you have lived as long as I 

have, yM. will have leaint that the truest 
philosopOT^ is to enjoy the present while you 
can, and l^vc the future to take care of itselfi 
Sit^ and let me assist you to a wing of this 
fowl ; or what say you to this mayonnaise ? 
It looks os if it might tempt an anchorite.’ 

* I am not hungry ; I cannot eat’ 

‘ Foolish boy 1 Eemember you have a long 
cold journey before you. Try, at least, a couple 
of these caviare sandwiches.’ 

I shook my head. ‘I will take a cup of 
coffee, nothing more.’ 

M. Legros pTiUed the ends of his moustache, 
but made no further attempt to persuade me ; 
so, while,' I sat and sipped my coffee, he went 
on with nis supper — ^if supper it could be called. 
He was a qnicK eater, and in a few minutes 
he rose and pushed back his chair. 

After the servant left the room, except for 
the opening or shutting of a distant door once 
or twice, no sounds from without were audible. 
I neither heard nor saw anything either of 
Karavich or the others. But scarcely had 
Legros risen foom the table, when once 


more we heard the noise of wheels— 4he noise 
as of some heavy vehicle, which, after being 
driven slowlv up to the house, came to a halt. 
In the hush which followed, one could hear 
the pawing of the horses on the gravel and 
the champing of tlioir bits. I noticed that ray 
companion was listening as intently as I was. 
‘I must ask you to remain here till I rejoin 
you,’ he said presently. ‘1 shall not bo more 
than a few minutes away;’ and with that he 
smiled, nodded, and left the room. 

I had plenty of food for thought during his 
absence; but those readers who have followed 
me thus far will scarcely need to be enlightened 
as to the tenor of iny reflections. They iverc 
anything but comforting. Scant time was, how- 
ever, aflorded me for perplexed broodings. Pres- 
ently, a distant door seemed to open, and then 
came the half-hushed sound of the footsteps of 
several people advancing along the corridor into 
which tne door of my room opened, then passing 
the door itself, and then being gradually lost 
in the distance. The men, ivhoever they might 
he, walked slowly and carefully and as though 
they were carrying some hcaiy burden. A few 
moments later, I could distinguish the voices of 
several people talking in low tones outside the 
house. My curiosity overmastered my prudence. 
The room had tivo windows, both of them 
having Venetian blinds, now closely shut, and, 
in addition, long heavy curtains that reached 
the ground. Crossing quickly to one of the 
windows, I stepped behind the curtain, and then 
cautiously raising one of the laths of the blind 
a little w’ay, I peered through the crevice. 1’he 
sight which met my eyes was one that might 
well make the blood of a braver man than I 
profess to he run cold. The fog had cleared 
away, and by the aid of the starlight, I could 
just make out what seemed to me the outlines 
of a hearse, with a ppir of horses, standing a few 
yards away in the courtyard or space of ground 
which fronted the house. While I was still | 
staring at this grim apparition, a couple of men 
carrying lighted lanterns appeared on the scene ; 
then I saw clearly that the object I had been 
gazing at was indeed n bearsc, but denuded of 
its plumes. But scarcely had I time to note 
this, when a procession of some half-dozen men 
appeared, walking tw’o and two, and carrying on 
their shoulders something long, black, and heavy. 
For one moment I was puzzled, and then the 
dread certainty flashed upon me that the burden 
they bent under was a coffin, but not an eiapty 
one. When they came within the dim circle 
of light given out by the lanterns, it became 
plainly visible. I could bear no more. I let 
the blind drop, and turned away with a cold 
sick dread at my heart, such’’Sl^4& had never 
felt before. Had a murder just been perpetrated 

under that silent roof, and if so ? A dozen 

ghastly questions surged through my brain, not 
one of w'hich I w’as able to answer. A few 
minutes later I heard, through my half-dazed 
senses, the hearse move away a little distance, j 
and a second vehicle drive up and take its 
place. Then in came M. ^Legros (in his over- | 
coat and hat. 

‘ All is in readiness for the second stage of 
our journey,’ he said as ho rubbed hjs axilled 
hands for a few moments over theffire. • 
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I did not answer him. He looked sharply 
at mo, and as he did so, a cold, dangerous glitter 
came into his eyes. His gaze travelled to the 
window, and then hack to my lace, and then 
he muttered something under his breath that 
sounded like a malediction. He was still bend- 
ing over the grate ; but when next his eyes met 
mine, aU trace of annoyance had vanished. 

‘You look os white, my friend, as if you had 
just seen a ghost,’ he remarked with that 
inscrutable smile of his. ‘You have gone too 
long without food. However, there’s no time 
now. Here, drink this,’ he added ; and with 
that ho crossed to the table aud poured out a 
small glass of some sort of liqueur. I took it 
mechanically and drank it. Then Legros handed 
me the fur-lined cloak and iny hat, and then 
he said : ‘ Once more, and I hope for the last 
time.’ With that he produced tlie #lk rau/Der 
and bandaged my eyes ; then taking me by the 
hand, he led me iroiu tbe room. 

HOW TO PEOVE A WILL. 


A CHEAT change ha's come over the procedure in 
proving wdls and (;bLianiug administration in 
England within the last thirty years. Formerly 
it was a mysterious, ditiicult, and expensive 
process, which few people understood ; and he 
who had to undertake such dutiOb was glad to 
place Jumself in the hands of a proctor, and, it 
may be added, was usually glad to get out of 
them again. The proceeding is now much more 
simple and intelligible, and when the property 
is small, is very inexpensive. 

Probate, Administration, aud the ‘Death Duties,’ 
as the taxes levied on inhcrilariccs have been 
appropriately named, are no doubt amongst the 
gloomiest ot topics falling 'o be discussed in the 
columns of a popular 'T lal. There are very 
few people of adult years, however, who have not 
been forced to make acquaintance with these 
matters in some lorm or other and at some time 
or other ; and a hi’icf account of the subject, and 
of the best and cheapest method of proceeding, 
may not he -without value when the pinch of 
action arrives. To the poor, the knowledge that 
a lejfal title to the little properties left by their 
relatives can be obtained for a few shillings, and 
with next to no trouble, would seem to be 
especially desirable. To richer folk, the subject 
may recommend itself in another fashion. Con- 
stituted as men are, it is very certain that the 
distribution of property amongst survivors forms 
a not inconsiderable item of the alleviations pro- 
vided by Mothei Nature for the pain of inevitable 
losses by although the generality of us 

would undoubtedly refuse to indorse the remark- 
ably frank declaration of a hard-hearted modern 
poet: 

Sweet is a legacy, and iiassing sweet 
The unexpected death of some old lady 
Or gentleman of seventy yeins complete, 

‘ Who’vo made ‘us youth’ wait too, too long 
already. 

Up to a little more than a quaiter of a century 
ago, the business connected with the proof and 
custody of wills and the granting of administra- 
tion m Englknd, was conducted by oiheers 


^pointed by the archbishops and bishops of the 
Established Church. In every city vfuich was 
the scat of a bishop’s see, a court existed called 
the Diocesan Court, presided over nominally by 
the archbishop or bishop, but really by a proctor 
or barrister, who was the representative or ^official 

f u'incipal ’ of the ecclesiastical dignitary ; with a 
imited number of proctors — that is, ecclesiastical 
lu-wyers— who possessed the exclusive pri-vUege of 
pro-ving wills, and whose posts were very lucrative 
and much coveted. Besides these Diocesan Courts, 
a multitude of smaller courts were scattered np 
and down the country, variously called Archf- 
diaconal, Prebendal, Peculiar, or Manorial Courts, 
aU having the power of making grants of probate 
or administration in their respective localities, 
and whose operations frequently resulted in con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and needless expense* An 
investigation into the origin of these small courts 
discloses in almost all cases curious and interesting 
features of those times when the authority of 
the Clmrch jirmetrated deeply into every portion 
of society, and ipto nearly every transaction of 
life. 

All these courts, large and sn^l, were swept 
away in 1857. After several abortive attempts 
by successive governments, ahd in the teeth of 
groat opposition from the interests affected, a 
measure was carried through parliament, mainly 
by the energy of Lord Westbury, abolishing the 
entire system, and creating a court new to 
English jurisprudence, the Court of Probate. 
The antique fabric embi-acing the Prerogative, 
Diocesan, and Peculiar Courts, with their vicars- 
general, ordinaries, advocates, surrogates, and 
apparitors, vanished like a dream before this 
drastic ordinance. The exclusive pri-vileges of 
the proctors were put an end to, and all kinds 
of testamentary business thro-wn open to tbe 
legal profession. It was a rather costly procesa 
Lai^e compensations had to be paid to the 
superseded functionaries, as is not unusual in 
such cases ; but the extinction of an effete 
system, and the substitution of a tribunal and 
a procedure adequate to the requirements of 
the times, ivere imperatively called for. 

The Court of Probate thus constituted is not 
only a court for hearing and determining causes 
connected with contested wills and disputes 
among next of kin as to the right to pro- 
perty, but possesses also effective administi'ative 
machinery for the granting of probate and 
letters of administration. A principal Kegistry 
at Somerset House in London, and thirty -nine 
District Kegistries distributed over England and 
Wales, are attached to the court, and from these 
registries the grants of probate and administra- 
tion with which most* people are familiar 
issue*. 

Did the reader ever prove a will ? The phrase 
lias a rather formidable sound, but the proceed- 
ing is a sudiciently tame and prosaic affair. A 
wfll is ordinarily ‘jiroved’ in the following 
manner: The executor named in the vdll takes 
it to a solicitor, and furnishes him with 
culars of the name, residence, and date of aeadi 
of the testator ; his (the executor’s) own name, 
residence, business, and relationship to the 
deceased ; -with an account of the nature ‘ and 
value of the property. This information is 
embodied in two alhdavits— printed forms with 
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blanks left for the details — which the executor 
signs, and is sworn to. The will and affidavits 
are then lodged by the solicitor either in the 
principal probate registry in London or in one 
of the district registries, according to the locality 
in which the testator resided. The documents 
being in proper order, a form on parchment is 
filled up in the probate registry, reciting the 
particulars contained in the affidavits; and to 
this form is attached a c^y of the will, likewise 
written on parchment. The two together con- 
stitute ‘ the probate ; ’ and when tins is signed 
by the registrar and* sealed with the seal of 
the court, the will is said to be ‘proved.’ TJie 
original will is forthwith enrolled and indexed 
in the books of the registry, where it can be 
perused by any person bn mymeut of a fee of 
one shilling. 

In proving a will, the executor may now cither 
employ a solicitor to prepare the affidavits and 
take ail trouble off his hands, a*^ mentioned above, 
OP he may apply personal ly at the registry for 

E rebate. Facilities for so doing are provided by 
iw, and the grant is obtained at a lower charge 
than would have to be paid if tlie services of 
a professional man were engaged. The modus ] 
OferawLi is as follows : The executor himself i 
lodges the will in tlic probate registry, and ! 
furnishes to tlio officers there the particulars 
already enumerated as to the testator, himself, 
and tne property. The necessary affidavits arc 
prepai'ed in the registry, and there signed and 
sworn to by the executor, who must at the same 
time piw the registry charges and the probate 
duty. In case the attestation clause to the will 
is wanting, or is not in the form retiuired by 
law — circumstances wliich frofj[neiitly occur — 
further . affidavit is prepared ; and one of the 
witnesses to the signing of the will must attend 
at the registry and be sworn to such affidavit. 
In a few days afterwards, tlie probate of the will 
is issued to the executor, who can then proceed 
to deal with the property. 

When a deceaseef person has made no will, 
but has left money, furniture, shares, or other 
property not being land or houses, the law steps 
in, and in effect makes a will for him, by dividing 
such property amongst his nearest kindred in 
certain proportions, which are pretty generally 
known. The instnmient authorising a particular 
person to make the division is called Letters of 
Administration. If the deceased has left a widow, 
she is the person entitled to lulminister ; if no 
widow, then the children ; and if no children, 
then the relative nearest in blood. The wridow 
or relative applying for administi ation attends 
at the probate registry in the same ivay and 
furnishes the same particulars as an executor 
who applies for probate of a will, with this 
addition, that the applicant for administration 
must enter into bond, and provide two persons 
of full age, who are willing to become his or 
her sureties for the faithful distribution of the 
property. Whether the estate of a deceased 
person be large or small in amount^ the exec- 
utor or administrator has the option of applying 
personally at a probate registry for the gran^ 
and in every cose by so doing he effects a con- 
ladcmble saving of expense. 

'' The fiscal legi^ticn of the last few years has 
been very favourable and indulgent to persons 


administering small estates. At the present time, 
if a man dies without a will leaving personal 
property not exceeding a hundred pounds, his 
widow or children can apply to the probate 
registry of the district — or if residing more than 
three miles from such a registry, to the registrar 
of the County Court of the district — for letters 
of administration ; and the grant will cost only 
from five to thirteen shillings, according to the 
value of the property. The children of a "widow 
are entitled to the same privilege. 

Again, when a man or w’oman dies a little 
better off, either with or without a will, if the 
whole personal estate docs not exceed three hun- 
dred pounds, application can be made to the 
probate registry of the district — or if there be no 
registry near, to the Inland Eevenue olfice of the 
nearest town — for a grant of probate or admin- 
istration. <iiVll the necessary papers will be pre- 
pared at one or other of these offices ; ami the 
grant will be issued on payment of thirty shdlings 
lor duty and fifteen shillings for fees, in case 
j the property does not exceed one hundred pounds, 

* oil payment of fifteen shillings for fees only. 
In none of these instances ivill the property bo 
liable to legacy or other additional duty. The 
deceased’s debts, however, are not allowed to be 
deducted in order to bring the projierty under 
these amounts, and the privilege is I’cstncted to 
the cases of persons who have died siiicti the 1st of 
June 1881. Those who remember how costly 
was the process of proving a will or obtaining 
administration in the old ecclesiastical courts, 
however small the property iniglit be, and thfise 
w'ho more recently have luul to pay tlndr soli- 
citor’s bill for the same services, will be aware 
that the substitution of this low tarilf is a boon 
of a substantial character to all interested in the 
transfer ol small estates at deatli. 

While recent legislation has been thus favour- 
able to the poorer cla''SOS, and has lessened the 
expense of obtaining grants in all cases where 
application is made m pi-rson at the probate 
registry, it 1ms also introduced a ranch needed 
relorra in the mode of levying the probate duty. 
The debts owing by any person at death can now 
be deducted from the amount of the personal 
property, leaving probate duty to bo paid on the 
remainder only. Formerly, duty was required to 
be paid on the gross amount of the personal assets 
without any deduction whatever for debts. It is 
true that after debts were actuallv paid, appli- 
cation might be made to the Inland llevenue 
authorities for a return of the duty or a portion 
of the duty in respect of them ; but difficulty and 
delay were sometimes experienced in obtaining 
such returns of duty, and frequent hardships were 
inflicted. Thus, wliere the property of a deceased 
person was nominally under a lal’gwewmount, and 
the debts were almost as large, there was obviously 
no fund out of which probate duty could be paid. 
The executor was consequently out of pocket, 
often for a considerable time, and a diHincliuation 
to undertake such responsibilities v'as the natural 
result. 

IN SCOTLAl?D. 

The Scottish law applicable to wills has had 
an ecclesiastical history as well as that of Eng- 
land. The clergy were permitted to e-xereiae 
jurisdiction in regard to divorce “and •succession 
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because they were supposed to be ‘just persons,’ 
os also because they knew the art of writing 
better than most other ancient judges. Modem 
probate law does not differ materially in the 
two ends of the island, except in nomenclature. 
The chief distinction is that in Scotland a will 
does not require any ‘probate’ or proving; it 
proves itself, if it be signed before witnesses ; 
and if it be holograph — that is, in the handwriting 
of the testator — its authenticity or validity is 
assumed, so long as not impugned. The Scottish 
analogue of English probate is obtaining con- 
firmation of the executor. If the executor be 
named in the will, he takes it to a lawyer : the 
lawyer makes up an inventory of the estate of 
the deceased. This inventory is stamped at a 
revenue office by a stamp corresponding in cost 
to the amount of the estate. The stamped inven- 
tory, after being sworn to before a juatice of the 
peace, is i)resented to the sherilF-clerk of the 
county in which the deceased had his ordinary 
domicile. The Bheriff-flerk, in the interests of 
the revenue, satisfies himself that the stamp is 
correct as to pecuniary amount, and then grants 
confirmation under the seal of the court. That 
confirmation is equivalent to a judicial ivarrant 
to collect every debt and realise every asset speci- 
fied in the inventory. If there he no will, or 
no executor named in tlie will, the sheriff ap- 
points an executor, or executors, according to 
a recognised order, those equally near in blood, 
or having an equal interest in the estate, being 
appointed jointly ; a proceeding which corre- 
sponds to the granting of letters of adiniui.stra- 
tion by the English Probate (lourt. 

Scotlaml, of coiuse, as well ns England, enjoys 
the benefit of the statutory provisions applicable 
to estates under three hundred poimtls. The 
jiersons entitled to succeed, or one of them, can 
do all that is necessary to transfer the estate 
from the dead to the liv'ng without tlie inter- 
vention of a lawyer oi the burden of his bill 
of costs. lie can go to the sherift-clcrk of the 
county of the domicile, give the requisite infor- 
matiori ; and the slicnfr-clerk will do all that is 
necessary towards the giving of confirmation, for 
a fee that is regulated by the amount of the estate, 
hut which is a. merely nominal fee compared with 
what would full to be cliargcd by a regular pro- 
fessional man. 

The courts of Scotland, as a rule, decline to 
interfere with the administration of the estates 
of deceased foreigners, among whom Englishmen 
arc included. It is a necessary condition to a 
Scotch court confirming an executor or appointing 
one that the domicile of the deceased shall have 
been in Scotland. Some of the English courts 
are guided by much more expansive ideas of their 
duty, and charge of the estate of any 

man, if it be large enough to promise remune- 
ration to Chancery and Probate practitioners. 
Within the last few years, the Englxah Court of 
Chancery extended its long arm to administer 
the estates of Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, formerly 
M.P. for Perthshire ; and for years the officims 
of Chancery directed the management of his large 
Scotch heritable prbjicrties of Keir and Pollok, 
of course with such copious intelligence os 
Chancery persons have in regard to every pro- 
perty out of which money can be extracted, but 
perhaps not at' a rate of remuneration quite so 


moderate as would have sufficed, had the greed 
of English lawyers and the benevolence of English 
judges permitted* the estates of tliis eminent patri- 
otic Scotchman to be administered according to 
the law of Ins own country. A similar stroke of 
usurpation was more recently attempted in regard 
to the estate of Orr Ewing. Less than the hun- 
dredth jxirt of that estate, which exceeded in 
value a quarter of a million, had been left to a 
young man resident in London. This young man 
was under twenty-one, and therefore an English 
‘infant,’ unable to take care of himself. Some 
officious person, calling hftnself a ‘next friend* 
of this infant, attempted to have all this large 
estate transferred from Scotland to the Court of 
Chancery ; and the Court of Chancery very kindly 
did what it could to gratify the zeal of this ‘ next 
friend ’ for the interest of the infant — and perhaps 
of some lawyers — of not very tender years. But 
this usurpation was resisted by the Scotch bene- 
ficiaries and by the Scotch courts. The House 
of Lords tlendfled distinctly that the English 
(Jourta acted according to their precedents when 
they made this usurpation of jurisdiction over 
Scotch estates ; and they decided also, but a 
good deal less distinctly, that the Scotch courts 
(lid not exceed their jurisdiction in resisting this 
usurpation. The courts of law in London and 
Edinbui^h arc thus in conflict ; and the claims 
of each have so far obtained the sanction of the 
supreme tribunal of the country, that hereafter, 
unless the legislature interfere, no large Scotch 
succession can be considered safe from the purely 
benevolent but somewhat expensive supervision 
of the English Court of Chancery. 


AN OCEAN MYSTERY. 

A TRUE STORY. 

Though it is nearly twenty years ago since the 
events related below occurred, yet the impression 
left upon niy iniiul has never faded or lost the 
vividness ol its outlines ; and though there is 
nothing really inexplicable about it, yet tha^idash 
of mystery connected with it has always marked 
it in my memory as an incident of an unusual 
order. 

We were driving on our way northwards from 
the gloomy and savage neighbourhood of Cape 
Horn, homeward-bound in Her Majesty’s frigate 
the dear old Bruisewatcr, now, alas, long since con- 
signed to the shipbreaker. The fact of our being 
homeward-bound should have made all hearts 
light and all faces bright among our five hundred 
souls ; but for all that, there was a generrl air 
of gloom in the ship, which was not ta be 
accounted for save by one theory only — that of 
superstition. For things had not gone well with 
ns since we had hoisted our homeward-bound 
pendant. True, we had sailed out of Valparaiso 
Bay with the said pendant streaming away, and 
with all our ‘chummy ships’ playing Shouid 
Auld Acquaintance be forgot P os we pitssed by 
them ; and we had received and returned cheer 
upon cheer os we made our way to the open, 
sea; while from the midshipmen’s berth had 
rolled up in a rich volume of sound, every 
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night for more than a week heforo, the old 
strain, so well known and so lovingly cherished 
in Her Majesty’s service : 

And when we arrive at Plymouth Docks, 

The pretty little girls come round in flocks, 

And one to the other they do say : 

*Oh, here comes Jack with his three yearn’ pay; 

For I see he ’s homeward-bou-ou>oand, 

For I SCO he ’s homeward-bound.* 

But still, as I say, things had not gone well 
with us. We had speedily left the warmth of 
tropical weather, and had gradually found it 
colder and colder each morning os we made our 
way down south towards the dreaded Cape of 
Storms. That was natural, and we were prepared 
for it i but no sooner had we got to the latitude 
of the Cape itself, than the wind had shifted, 
and we had it day after day, night after night, 
o hard ^le right in our teeth. Bitter cold it was 
too, with tearing storms of snow and hail — heavy 
thundering seas sweeping us fore and aft* burst- 
ing in upon our weather-bow, an,d covering us 
with spray, that froze ere it fell upon our decks. 
Up aloft, everything frozen hard — running rigging 
as stiff and unmanageable as a steel hawser; 
blocks jammed with ice and snow; canvas as 
unyielding as a board ; men up aloft for an hour 
or more trying to take a reef in the fore-topsail, 
and then so stiffened with cold themselves, as 
to be unable to corner down without assistance : 
while below, the close, musty, damp, dark ship 
was the picture of discomfort, her decks, maiu 
and lower, always wet, often with an inch or 
two of ice-cold water washing about on them ; 
soaking clothes hung up all over the place, in the 
wild hope that they might eventually get dry ; 
ports and scuttles tight shut, to keep out the 
seas that thundered ceaselessly at them os the 
ship plunged and wallowed in the angry element ; 
no fires allowed anywhere except at the cook’s 
galley, which was always fully occupied; and 
no warmth to be obtained anywhere except in 
your hammock, and even this, in most cases, what 
with faulty stowage and leaky decks, was wet 
through. 

Ufty after day, night after night, this state of 
things kept on, until there gradually crept in 
among the men— started, no doubt, by the older 
hands, always and deeply imbued with the spirit 
of superstition — a sort of dim suspicion that the 
iriiip was under a ban — bewitched, in fact; that, 
as they said, there was a Jonah aboard ; and until 
he went overboard, wo should never weather the 
dreaded Cape, but were doomed to thrash con- 
tinually to windward, never gaining an inch on 
onr way. Strange as it may seem, there were 
many, very many, among our blue-jackets who 
held this belief firmly, and expressed it openly. 
We, of course, in the midshipmen’s berth, careless 
and light-hearUd from our extreme youth, laughed 
at the solemn tones of the old quartermasters, 
who employed their hours of midnight watch on 
deck in narrating to ns similar instances of vessels 
which had been thus doomed to struggle with 
the storm until some unknown criminal had 
either confessed his crime, or had voluntarily 
fiaid the penalty of it But, as the bad weather 
continued, and the ship seemed quite unable 
to advance upon her homeward track, some 
of us, toe, began to allow our minds to be 
limaenced to a certain degree by the mysterious 


language and ominous hints of these men, so 
much our elders in years, and our superiors in 
practical experience. 

Matters had got to this pitch, and no chaime 
appeared about to take place in the aspect of the 
weather or the direction of the wind, when one 
wild and wretched forenoon at seven bells (eleven- 
thirty) the men were piped to muster on the 
main-deck for that 'one drop of comfort which 
they could look forward to in the day— the serv- 
ing out of each man’s ‘tot’ of grog, Faces which 
at other times wore a look of gloom, were bright- 
ening under the influence of the spirit ; the ever- 
present growl was stilled for a while ; the joke 
began to pass around as the blood warmed and 
flowed more rapidly through the veins, when a 
whisper — a sort of muttered suggestion, made 
at first M'ith a kind of apologetic reluctance, 
but with rowing confidence and insistence as it 
gained ground — passed through the throng of men 
that one of their number was missing. Such a 
whisper makes its way through a ship’s company, 
however large, like a current of electricity, and so 
it was in this case ; but at first the men kept it 
to themselves. It could nob long, however, be 
concealed ; and presently it spread to the midship- 
men’s bgitli ; next, the wardroom heard it ; and 
soon the captain himself was made aware of the 
suspicion. Well I remember, how, as we sat in 
the cold, damp, comfortless, dii'ty berth, discussing 
the matter with boyish eagerness, the sudden shrill 

K of the boatswain’s mate burst upon our ears, 
wed by the hoarse cry of : ‘ Hands muster 
by open list ! ’ So, then, the captain thought it 
important enough to make serious and ollicial 
inquiry into. Then came the calling over of 
those five hundred names, with most of which 
I we had been familiar for three years or more of 
our commission in the Pacific. But I am wrong 
— ^not quite all of those five hundred. There 
came a time when the name of one, a petty officer, 
was called ; but no r^ply came to the call, and 
a dead silence reigned over the ship — a silence, 
I mean, as regards human speech or sound : the 
gale and the thundering seas never fur a moment 
ceased their tumult Then followed the grave 
and searching investigation into the mystery. 
Who had seen him last? Where was he then? 
In what state ? How long ago was it ? and so on, 
and so on ; until at last the whole ship’s company 
knew that one of their number had gone over- 
board— presumably in the morning watch ; prob- 
ably swept off by a peculiarly heavy sea, well 
remembered in tliat watch. But unknown, un- 
heard, unseen — his cry for help, if* such a cry 
he gave, utterly drowned and smothered in the 
ceaseless roar of the sea, the shriek of the wind 
And so the men were dismissed, each to his 
special duty ; and the paymaBteN.^j:^ directed to 
see that the fatal letters D.D. (Discharged dead) 
were placed against the unliappy man’s name in 
the ship’s books. 

And now occurred a circumstance which took 
the whole ship by storm,^ as it wer^ and which, 
mere accident and coincidence as it was, made 
aU the old seadogs nod their heads and eye the 
youn«r men meaningly, as "Vlho would say, ‘What 
did I tell you ? ’ while they, on their part, were 
firmly impressed with the lesson in causa and 
effect thus so pointedly placed before them. It 
was close upon noon when the foctof a.man being 
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lost was clearly established ; and ere the afternoon 
watch was over, the sky had cleared, the storm 
had dropped, tb(‘ wind had shifted right round, 
and was now blowing dead fair ! There was no 
room for moro argument — the oldsters had it all 
their own way ; the scoffers were silenced. 

The ship now, in a few hours, rounded the 
Cape, which before had seemed an impossible 
obstruction to her, and made her way unhindered 
to the north ; but the feelings engendered by 
the events immediately preceding this change 
had taken too strong a hold upon the men to 
pass lightly away, and in many a long first or 
middle w’atch the subject of the disappearance 
of the lost shipmate and its immediate effect upon 
the elements was discussed with bated breath, 
and many an ominous shake of the head was 
given as the opinion was moodily expressed that 
‘ We’d not done with him yet.’ And j^en, a few 
days afterwards, on a Sunday morning during 
divine service, the quartermaster of the watch 
came creeping and tiptoeing doivn the ladder to 
report something to the commander, who at once 
followed him silently up the uitcr-hakhway, 
but a few minutes afterwards returned and 
whispered mysteriously to the caphun, who in 
his turn mounted on deck and did »ot come 
dow'n again, we all felt that perhaps something 
more might bo in store for us, and was even now 
perclumce at hand. How impatiently we sat as 
the sermon dragged out its seemingly intermin- 
able length, and then, when at last the blessing 
had been given and the quick sharp voice of the 
finst-liouteuaiit had issued the order, ‘Boatswain’s 
mate, pipe down ! ’ wo literally tumbled up on 
clock, to learn what it was that had disturbed 
the calm of that Sabbath forenoon. Tt needed 
but a glance. ‘ Icebergs ! ’ Tliore they were, a 
long array of cold, filmy, shadowy giants, looming 
huge in tlio mist with which each surrounded 
himself— ghostly, ghastly, clammy spectres from 
the very land of Bea+h itself. Not that we 
thought of them then as sucli ; no, we were glad, 
we youngsters ; we liked them ; we said they 
were ‘jolly,’ lliough any object less gifted with 
an aspect of joviality one can hardly imagim*. 
Each, as we neared it, wrapped us in its clammy 
shroud of death-cold fog, and dulled us to the 
very marrow, and, towering far above our main- 
royal-mast head, seemed to threaten us with 
instant and appalling destruction. 

So wo sped on, iceberg after iceberg rising 
above the horizon as we held our course ; and, 
if sources of anxiety and alarm by day, how 
much more so by night ! Often we entered a 
vast hank of impenetrable fog, conscious that 
somewhere, in its inmost recesses, lay concealcil, 
as if waiting for its prey, a gigantic berg, but 
never knouAeg,^ from moment to moment when 
or where exactly to expect it This was a 
splendid chance for the croakters. Many a great 
solemn head was shaken, and many a jaw 
wagged with gloomy forebodings over that 
unususd and unexpected appearance of ice in 
the Southern Sea. By-and-by, the wind began 
to freshen, and signs of another gale appeared, 
though this time frofn a quarter fairly favourable 
to us; and with her canvas snugged down and 
a bright lookout forward, the old ship began 
to shs^e her sides as she hurried away from 
those inhospitable seas with their spectral occu- 


pants towards the inviting warmth of the tropics 
and the steady blast of the trade-winds. 

Anxious for a breath of fresh air before turn- 
ing in to my half-sodden hammock, I went on 
deck to take a turn with a chum, and enjoy, os 
we often did together, a few anticipations of the 
delights of home once more. It was a wild — 
a very wild night. There was a small moon ; 
but the clouds were hurrying over her face in 
ragged streamers, and in such constant succession, 
that her light was seldom visible ; and when 
she did show it for a fleeting moment, it fell 
upon a black, tossing, angry sea, whoso waves 
broke into clouds of icy foam as they fell baffled 
off the bow of the great ship, or tried to leap 
savagely over her quarter. It was a hard steady 
gale, the wind shrieking and humming through 
the rigging, and the old ship herself pounding 
ponderously but irresistibly at the great moun- 
tains of water before her, and creaking; groaning, 
.and comjflaining as she did so, maste, yards, 
hull, all in (pic strident concert together, as if 
remoiintrating at the labour whicjh she was forced 
to undergo. In 'raite of the moon, the night 
was as black as Erebus, and from the quarter- 
deck on which we paced, the Bow of the ship 
was barely visibh*. We were just turning our 
faces aft, my chum and I, in our quarter-deck 
walk, when a voice rang out sudden, clear, and 
loud forward — the voice of the starboard look- 
out man : ‘ A bright light on the starboard bow ! ’ 
Instantly we, and indeed every soul on deck, 
turned and peered hard in that direction. Not 
a vestige of a light was to be seen i Then the 
voice of the officer of the watch was heard from 
the bridge, ordering the midshipman of the 
watch to go forward imd find out if the man was 
dreaming, or if any one else had seen the light 
which ho reported. No one else had seen it ; 
but the man stuck to his text. He had seen 
for a second of time a bright light on the star- 
board bow — a very bright light, quite different 
from anything which was usually seen at sea. 

‘ No, sir ! I beg your pardon, sir ! I wasn’t 
asleep — not I, sir ! broad awake as 1 am now, 
sir ! and able to swear to it.’ 

By this time all hands were on the alert, and 
many officers, old and young, had tumbled up 
from below at the hail. 

‘But, my good man, if it was really a ligjit 
which you saw, some one else must have noticed 
it ko.’ 

‘Don’t know nothin’ about that, sir; hut I 
can swear to it. What I seen were ’ 

‘A bright light on the starboard beaml’ sang 
out the starboard waist lookout at this moment 
and ‘ 1 saw it ! ’ and ‘ I saw it ! ’ echoad several 
voices ; but before the officer of the watch could 
turn round towards the direction indicated, it 
was gone, and the starboard beam presented one 
uniform sheet of impenetrable blackness. 

* Waist there ! A’^at was it like ? ’ 

‘Somethin’ of a flash-light, I should say, sir,* 
replied the lookout ‘very bright and very 
short — gone in a momont-like.* 

By this time the captain and commander we're 
both on the bridge, and the whole ship wes 
alive with curiosity. 

‘What can it be?’ 1 asked of the old boat- 
swain against whom I bruohed in the darkness 
as I walked aft 
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‘ ’Tis a boat,’ said he ; ^ that 's what it must 
be. The cap’n he allows it’s a boat, and he’s 
pretty sure to be right Some poor souls whose 
vessel has foundered among the ice — whalers, 
most likely—took to the boats, they have, I 
saw that there li^ht myself-— seemed very close 
to the water, it did. Iliey seen our lights, and 
burnt a flash-light If they got another, they’ll 
show that too, presently,’ 

And now the voice of the commander rang 
out : * Mr Sights ! ’ 


*Ay, ay, sir,’ replied the gunner. 

* Clear away your .two foremost guns on the 
maindeck, and fire blank charges at short inter- 
vals ; and get some blue lights, and show them 
in the fore-rigging at once ! ’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir.’ And away went the gunner to 
see his orders carried out instantly. 

But ere his head had disapjieared down the 
hatchway-*-* A bright light on the starboard 
quarter ! ’ roared out the marine sentry at the 
ufebuoy right aft ; and once more everybody 
turned sharp round to find nothing to gaze at 
but the universal darknes«. 

* Hands, about ship ! ’ was now the order ; 
and in quick succession came from the bridge 
the well-known commands in the sharp, impel 
tive voice of the lieutenant of the w’aldj : * Ease 
down the helm ! ’ — ‘ Helm ’s a lee I ’ — ‘ liaise tacks 
and sheets'.’ &c- And as the 8]»lcndid old ship 
answered her helm like a boat, and began to 
till on the other tack, ‘Maintopsail haul!’ — for 
our courses were furled Head braces ! ’ ‘01 all, 
haul ! ’ and we were on the other tack. 

The ship was now brilliantly illuminated by 
half-a-dozen blue lights burnt in her fore and 
main rigging ; while, as we began to move ahead 
once moi^ our bow guns bla/ed forth from the 
maindeck one after the other — a roar which we 
fondly imagined would be more ■welcome than 
the most delicious mu.sic to tlie oars of the poor 
storm-tossed castaways in that frail boat which 
we now hoped to rescue Irom the wrath of tlie 
raging sea. At intervals tliere appeared again 
the bright but transient flash winch had first 
attracted our notice ; and through the roar ot 
the waves and the .shriek of the wind, we at 
times imagined that we could liear human voices 
shouting no doubt for liel]), and all eyes were 
strained to the uttermost tlirough the blackness 
to try and discern the first glimpse of the boat 
itself, The last flash had told us that ive were 
steering directly for it, and on wc sped, our 
blue lights hissing .and flaring in our rigging, 
our guns ceaselessly roaring out our sympathy 
and our desire to save. 

‘ Keep a sharp lookout forward there ! ’ — ‘ Life- 
boat’s crew, fall in aft!’ and we prepared to 
lower the port quarter-boat, which was told off 
os a ‘lifeboat’;— that is, for any purposes of 
rescue, although the state of the sea was any- 
thing but favourable for boat-duty ; but when 
we thought of that poor boat tossing about on 
the htorm-vexed sea with its freight of shivering 
and hUlf-drowned men, ay, and maybe a woman 
or two among them, and then remembered the 
frowning icebergs and the fearful dangers which 
they represented, no man hesitated, and had 
voluntc«i*8 been called for to man the life- 
boat, the whole ship’s company would have 
forward. Well con I remember the almost 


choking feeling of thankfulness in my own heart 
when I thought of the wild joy of these poor 
outcasts at the prospect of so speedy a rescue, 
and anticipated the delight of welcoming them 
on the quarter-deck of so staunch and safe a ship. 
But all in a moment my anticipations and my 
sentiments of gratitude were scattered to the 
winds. 

*Keei3 her away, sir! keep her away!’ came 
a roar from the forecastle. ‘You’ll be right 
down upon her! A large full-rigged ship light 
ahead ol us ! ’ 

Up went our helm, and the ship’s head paid 
off; and as we strained our eyes in the directum 
indicated, wc could dimly make out, to our 
intense surprise and unspeakable wonder, the 
huge, shadowy, ghostl)’^ outline of an uniLsually 
large vessel. No sigii.s of life appeared about 
her, Thejiight which had linst attracted our 
notice was now no longer to be seen. Her 
masts, yards, ami sail" were only just visible-- 
j not as a black bard shadow against the sky, but 
! pale, sj)ectral, as if * lerc vapour — barely to be 
I discerned, j'et leaving no roo... for doubt. There 
j she sailed, a veritable phantom ship. All 
j hands gazed at her in silence. The Muc lights 
vverc allowed to bum out, ami no Ircsh ones 
W’ere lighted. The great gnus ceased to thunder 
i on the maindeck. Tlu. lifeboat’s crew muttered 
' uneasily among themselvi"-, us il dreading thc 
’ possibility of being ordered to board so uncanny 
' a craft ; while the older hands once more shook 
their heads, and said ‘they krioued we ’adii’t 
seen tlie la.st of that poor feller as fell over- 
' board.’ 

I But there we' nothing more for ns to do. 

I Who and what tne mysterious stranger hanging 
j on our port quarter was vie could not possihly 
j ascertain on siu-h a night, in such a gale ; and 
[at length the order was given to ‘B’car ship;’ 
ami we once more turned our buck on the vessel 
which wc had been so ‘eageily pursuing lor more 
than an hour. As wc dul so, wo could see that 
he too altered his coar.se ; his spectral yards, 
with their shadowy sails, swung round, and he 
disappeared without a sign in the darkness of 
tlie night. 

‘Don’t tell mo,’ said tl.e boatswain, ‘as that 
tliere were a real bluji. Dulu’t that poor feller 
disappear sudtlently just before we sighted her ? 
Answer me that ! Well, then — did we ever 
■know what become of liim, eh? — No! Very 

' well, then I That there phantom ship was to 
I ttdl us as how he was drownded, that ’s what 
' that W'cre, and nobofly shan’t persuade me no 
] other than that.— How do I exj»Iain thejtp bright 
.lights? Answer me this: Were them lights 
ornery lights, such as ship slMMKdfD at • night ? 
— No ; ot course they wenm’t Corpse lights I 
—that’s my answer; and when I says corpse- 
lights, I means it.’ 

It may have been an honest merchantman, 
outward-bound, and too intent upon making a 

A voyage to ‘speak’ us, but, nevertheless, 
atswain’.s opinion was pretty generally 
accepted as the' correct solfrtion of what was 
considered to be an ocean mystery. 
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THE IIERRINC -FISHERY AND 
FISIIERMRN. 

IN TWO 'MllTS.— -I'AUT I. 

The h( iiing-fishory lia? 1 i^cn prosecuted more or 
less Ly the tuliabitunts of tins country lor several 
hundrc'd years ml llie industry lias been bmt; 
rccogui'-ctl no< - ily us an important factor Jii 
the food snp]>lj (*l th(3 country, but as one of 
the mod vd able evpoit ti.ules in Scotland. The 
cakliinj ot tenlijos icceived a t»ood deal of atten- 
tion from tli<‘ lislimc; population Usl (cntury; 
but Us Iho ]iiosei ution < t tin fisbliio \va8 luaikcd 
by great iriegubirities, the fishm .en became dis- 
heartened at the repeated failures in the catch, 
and being una( <[iiunt(.d with any proper mode 
of curing and sailin' Jui rings that would have 
enabled them to raki ad\am'*.;e of prolilic seasons, 
the industry began to lar mi sh and decay. The 
gov'ernment, howeve , incited uy the success of 
enterprising Dutdimva mg.iged in the fishery, 
saw the prospects ot ileveLoping, under enlight- 
ened auspices and iiirneasurtd energy, a vast 
.'sphere of operations ; 'in with the view of 
encouraging both lisln i"ne»' and fisheurers to 
engage in the industry, ju jt\ct of Parliament 
was passed in l7r)0, and another in 1753, offering 
substantial hountica to all boats employed in the 
herring-fishery , winch was followed up in 1809 
by payment of a bounty of two shillings for 
every barrel of herrings cured, accompanied by 
an allowance of tw^o and eightpenco per barrel 
exported. From 1815 to 1820 the export rate 
was deleted the bounty per barrel cured 

was in the last-mentioned year raised to four 
shillings ; wdiilo in the four succeeding years, a 
yearly reduction of one shilling took place ; and 
in 1830, when the trade was fairly established, 
the government bounties were abolished. 

The fostering core bestowed upon the herring- 
trade was fruitful of j|"flat results ; and our coun- 
trymen, who had looked upon the Dutch fishery, 
with aU its technicalities, as quite unapproach- 
able, were gratified to find that the Scotch her- 
ring^dustry was destined to take first rank 
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both in extend and excellence of cure. What 
was still more sj^tisfactory to those who had 
seen it in its struggling days, instead of requir- 
ing a continuance of state aid, itNwos soon able 
to repay all advances made from the revenue 
arising from fees paid by fisheurers for receiving 
the government brand certifying the contents 
and quality of the barrels, the annual income of 
which now averages nearly eight thousand pounds. 

'J’hf regular prosecution of the fishing on the 
north and noith-east coasts may be said not to 
have commenced till 1815 ; but from that date, it 
has been looked upon us a staple industry ; and 
its success or failure has influenced to an enor- 
mous extent the comfort or poverty of the com- 
munities inhabiting the smaller towns scattered 
along the eastern shores of Scotland. In the 
early part of this century, the quantity of fish 
salted presented a very sober account ; and in 
i 1810, the grand total cured in Scotland, England, 
and the Isle of Man was only 90,165 bai’rels; 
while m 1851, the total for Scotland and the 
Isle of Man was 594,031 barrels. From 1851 
till 1870, a period of inactivity prevailed, and 
ihe official statistics year after year were abund- 
ant proof that the spirit of enterprise was sadly 
deficient, or that the notoriously capricious her- 
rings had betaken themselves to other waters. 
Whether the deficiency in the Catch was attribut-’ 
able to lack of energy on the part of curers and 
fishermen, or a long-continued scarcity of fish, 
is a problem yet unsolved ; but it remains on 
recoid that the total quantity cured in 1851 
was 594,031 barrels ; w’hile in 18G9 it hod only 
increased to 675,143 barrels. In b870, Scotland 
alone produced 833,160 barrels j while in the 
season of 1884, the total quantity cured reached 
the enormous figures of 1,697,000 barrels ! 

II will thus be seen that this great fishiRg, which 
is now the mainstay of a vast population extend- 
ing round the shores of Scotland, has gone on 
progressing till it has reached a position entitling 
it to rank among the greatest industries df the 
country. The money value of the fishing pre- 
sents a fairly intelligent view of the progress 
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made during the last fifty years in its prosecu- 
tion ; and the figures given confirm the inexhaust- 
ible riches of the sea, and prove the boundless 
deep to be a mine of wealto, only now begin- 
ning to receive the attention wliich it deserves. 
The value of the fishing in 1810 was about 
seventy thousand pounds; and though it was 
subject to reverses now and again, it gradually 
gained in dimensions until 1851, when its value 
was half a million sterling ! In 1870, the catch 
yielded about nine hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand five hundred pounds ; whereas in 1884 the 
total quantity cured represented a sum of two 
million one hundred and twenty-one thousand 
three hundred and forty-six pounds; which is 
equal to the rentals of the counties of Aberdeen, 
Banff, Elgin, Nairn, Inverness, Cromarty, Ross, 
Sutherland, and Caithness— or the annual value ot 
nearly a half of that of the total area of Scotland. 

Along with other impi‘oveinc‘nh<, the increase 
in the number and size of the hening-boats 
forms an interesting feature in the trade, and 
is a striking proof of the imirn'iise resources at 
the command of the fishermen. Not only has 
the numerical strength of the fleet increased 
greatly, but the size and style of the boats liavc 
also changed immensely ; and tlic craft measuring 
thirty-five feet of keel and fourteen feet of beam, 
used in 18.30 -50, have given place to luindsorae 
and substantially built vessels, averaging fifty- 
six feet from stem to stern, and not under 
eighteen and a half feet of beam, wliose burden 
runs from twenty-five to forty registered tons. 
Although the demand for herrings has gone 
on increasing steadily, the tastes of former large 
consumers have shown remai’kahlc changes, and 
those — especially the inhabitants of Ireland — who 
in the -early days of the fishing were the bc'jt 
customers 6f the Scotch eurers, now but very 
moderately recognise salt herrings as an aiticlc 
of food. In 1821, the exportation of salted 
herrings to Ireland was 125,415 barrels ; to the 
continent, 89,524 ; and to places out of Europe, 
79,836 ; whereas in 1851 the figures were, Ire- 
land, 66,138 ; continent, 198,403 ; places out of 
Europe, 2,367 : and in 1884, Ireland, 31,000 ; 
continent, 1,149,000 ; phices out of Europe, 960 
barrels. The radical changes iu the quantities 
of fish consumed at the diflerent markets in the 
course of half a century are leather striking ; but 
Ireland has, it is said, largely substituted bacon 
and other cheap food for the once mucli-prized 
fish ; while the almost coinpl(‘te collapse of the 
colonial trade is directly caused by the emancipa- 
tion of the West Indian slaves, wlio were pro- 
vided by their masters with saltel herrings os 
the loading article of fare, and who, in order 
to efface all recollections of tiieir former degra- 
dation, studiously avoided touching the herring 
after their liUerty was secured ! 

Although not the rule, a number of fishermen 
often commence fishing for herrings at various 
ports on the east coast early in July; but it is 
generally not until about the 20th of the month 
that the fishermen's regular engagements com- 
mence and operations are begun in earnest. At 
that date the fisheurers are bound to receive the 
fish at twenty shillings per cran — one cran being 
eq\^ to a capacity of thirtv-seven gallons, and 
tenoned to contain about eight hundred herrings 

•from early morning till twelve o’clock mid- 


night ; and should the weather prove favourable 
and the slioals abundant, a single crew of energetic 
men have often earned no less than one hundred 
pounds in the first week of the fishing, and con- 
tinued the work with such success, that at the 
end of the season of eight weeks, a sum of five 
hundred pounds stood at their credit in the 
fisheurer’s books. In recent years, the boats have 
largely increased at the leading ports of Fraser- 
burgh, Peterhead, Aberdeen, and Wick, where 
the numbers employed during the season vary 
from seven or eight hundred at Fraserburgh, 
down to four hundred at Abel deeii— not to men- 
tion the enormous recent increase at Shetland — 
each boat being manned by six men and one boy. 
The extent of netting in use 1ms al^-o largely 
increased. 

For tt considerable period of the season the 
boats p»>;-ecute the fishing on the bank<i from 
forty to sixty miles away, gradii.-illy <ne<aring the 
shore as the season advances ; but in no season 
imitating the modest cflbrts of the fishermen of 
forty or fifty years ago, who never ventured more 
than ten or fifteen miles off, with the result that 
the fish, undisturbed in their inward course, were 
caught in large quautities quite clo-o to the shore. 
With regard to those days, uiany of the old people 
now living on the Abcideeushiro coast have a 
\ivid recollection of the extraordinary excitement 
that existed in the fishing-towns one or two gene- 
rations ago when the uord passed round that 
‘a body* of herrings had at lengtli appeared in 
the bay, the indications of wlmli #eie a dense 
flock of seagulls to be seen preying upon the 
finny tribe, or a large shoal ot whales pursuing 
the fish — the inanceuvres of the former attracting 
the fishermen to their murk, and afforded an 
interesting sight to those on Iluj shore. 

At this stage of its history, one of the most seri- 
ous (Iran backs to the pro.sperity of the herring- 
fishery was the imn’cnse shoals of dogfish which 
regularly visited the north-ciist coast during the 
months of July and August, to the almost com- 
plete prostr.ition of the fishermen’s efforts ; for 
not only did those rapacious fislies greatly destroy 
the nets in their pursuit of food, but the her- 
rings, which seemed to have a wholesome dread 
of this enemy, immediately disajipeared from 
their usual haunts whenever the dogfish arrived 
upon the ground. It Ava.s no uncommon thing 
to see boat-loadfuls of dogfish brought in daily 
by the fishermen, from wliom they were pur- 
chased by farmers and crofters for manuring 
the land, and also for the purpose of providing 
oil for domestic uses ; as, before paraffine or 
candles had come within the ivacli of all, a 
great portion of the lamp-oil used by the poorer 
classes, on the Aberdeenshire coast at least, was 
extracted from dogfish. AftfiJf^iaving visited 
the coast bound by the German Ocean more 
or less regularly for sixty or seventy years, the 
dogfish mysteriously disappeared in 1866 ; and 
though they are still met with at intervals by 
fisUermeu at the west coast herring-fishing (Lewis 
and Barra) and at Shetland, they have never 
i^^ain returned to the cast wast ; a freak of nature 
which has puzzled the most intelligent fishouror 
or fisherman to explain, but wliich has wielded 
an influence for good scarcely conceivable, since 
the disappearance of these pests from the adjacent 
seas marked the setting in of a •tide of pro^rify jl 
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in the trade which has never again receded. The 
greatly increased size and number of boats, and 
the competition for herrinjgs existing in the trade, 
have rendered inshore fishing next to impossible ; 
and as it is generally the case that herrings are 
now more abundant at sea than near the land, 
the anxiety to secure good 'takes w year by year 
drawing the fishermen to more distant grounds ; 
hence, there are reasonable prospects that ere 
many years have elapsed, the prosecution of the 
fishing will have developed into the regular em- 
ployment of large smacks and steam -craft able to 
venture great distances to sea, and, if need be, 
remain there till a sufficient catch has been 
obtained. 

Having given a short sketch of the rise and 
progress ot the Scotch herring business, some 
notes on the social aspect of the iin^btry, and 
a general description of the ]irescnt mode of 
catching and curing the fush, will probably prove 
interesting to those who have not been privileged 
to visit any of the great fibhing-towns during 
the mouths of July and Augubt, a time of each 
year when the miglity herring constitutes the 
sole to])ic of converbation. 

At the harbours of the herring-towns in the 
end of June and beginning of July, boats are 
arriving from north, south, and west laden with 
all kinds of household goods ; and uppermost are 
the fisher-folk’s hods and blankets, upon which 
are lying the wives and children, who have been 
taken by this route to save the expense of a 
tiip by rail, but whoso condition, from the effects 
of stormy seas, often demonstrates the folly of 
the fishermen’s financial policy. In addition to 
the fibhennen and their belongings, every train 
brings hundreds of Highlanders from Inverness, 
Sutherland, Ross, and the Isles in search ot 
employment on board the boats ; and they, in 
conjunction with the influx of crofters (to be 
engaged for carting purposes), tramps, itinerant 
dealers,' preaching representatives of various de- 
nominations, &c,, sgon sivell the normal popula- 
tion by many thousands, and form as niotmy a 
crowd as can be well imagined. The fishing- 
towns of Aberdeenshire and more northern ports 
awaken, after a protracted period of somnolence, 
to the fact that the season ot acti\'ity has arrived ; 
and the streets which formerly looked bare and 
deserted, now teem with men, w’omcn, and chil- 
dren, all drawn together to share in the spoils 
of the deep. Order in such a miscellaneous popu- 
lation is sometimes not easily maintained, and the 
surging and unruly masses which on a Saturday 
night congregate about the leading thorough- 
fares tax the energies of the police to the utter- 
most; and if the Highlanders be on the ‘war- 
path’ from the effects of too liberal potations of 
their own ‘mountain dew',’ tlie question of local 
government has to be settled by military force — 
an instance of which took place at Fraserburgh 
in 187^ when fully a thousand Highlanders in an 
infuriated condition wrecked the police station, 
bombarded the town-house, and threatened to 
burn the town, and were only brought to their 
senses by the arrival ^of a detachment of soldiers 
from Aberdeen. 

The evening of the seventh day of the week 
is invariably one of confusion, noise, and fight 
in every large fishing-town ; but throughout the 


other nights, all frivolities are cast aside, and 
the single aim of the whole community is to 
secure as rich a harvest of herrings as possible. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the sight afforded 
by the departure from the harbour of so many 
craft crawling lazily along in twos, threes, and 
half-dozens, is very pretty ; but when the 
prospects of a good fiahing are exercising the 
fishermen’s minds, and every one is anxious to 
reach the fishing-ground early, the excitement 
and competition among the fishermen to secure 
a good start, transforms the harbour channel into 
a scene of the wildest confusion, where the fisher- 
men shout, threaten, and at times deal blows at 
each other, playing tragedy and comedy in turns, 
to the intense delight of those watching their 
movements from the piers. Should the weather 
be favourable, the boats keep constantly streaming 
from the harbour-mouth ; and if a fresh breeze 

{ >rc vails, a very short time will suffice to fill the 
Kiy with hundreds of the handy little craft, gaily j 
l^lougliing they eastward course to the fishing- 
ground. By-and-by the horizon for a consider- 
able stretch will ’be dotted with their brown 
bails, still holding onwards ; and only when the 
sea and clouds join hands, do roey finally dis- 
appear in the wide waste of waters. 

On leaving the harbour and getting the saUs 
set and trimmed, the crew of the craft betake 
themsolves to comfortable quarters among the 
nets and spare sails lying about the deck, 
where local yarns ore told, and the Highlanders 
sing Gaelic bongs, or rehearse the leading inci- 
dents of, their life in the Western Isles since 
last ‘she’ was in the east coast; but as the 
fishing-ground is neared, the stories cease, and 
every one, from the skipper down to the 
‘scummer’ boy — the lad who is employed with 


nployed with 


a small hand-net to pick any herrings out of 
the water that happen to full from the nets — 
eagerly scans the water in hopes of descrying 
indications of fish. Should the wisbed-for 
appearances be discovered, so much the better ; 
but it often happens that no certain proofs of 
the existence ot fish are obtained, and after 
reaching a distance where fish are supposed to 
abound, the sails are lowered, and the men. 
commence to cost the nets into the sea in the 
dusk of the evening. In doing this, a small 
portion of the sail is hoisted, and while the craft 
moves slowly through the water, the fisherm^ I 
continue casting their nets overboard, until their 
fleet of say, fifty, nets, attached to one another, 
and extending in a direct line for a length of 
two thousand yards, are shot, the whole hanging 
perpendicularly in the water, and suspended from 
a ro]pe, to which is fastened skin or metallic buo^ 
floating on the surface of the water. Whea the 
whole of the nets belonging to the boats engaged 
at a large station are set, the sea frr a stretch of 
many miles is one complete network, from which 
the herrings can scarcriy escape ; and the work 
falling upon the fishermen nightly in shooting and 
hauling their nets may be guessed from the fact 
that the netting used % the Scotch fishermen, 4f 
stretched in a direct line, would extend ten thovi^ ' 
sand miles, or something like three times acrosa 
the Atlantic. 

Having got the nets safely into the 4eep, 
the mast is lowered, the light hoisted, and 
everything put into its proper place for the 
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night; and as the craft drifts slowlj along with 
the wind or tide, surrounded by bundles of 
other fisliing-boats, not a sound is heard save 
the occasional whistle of a steamer slowly thread- 
ing its way through the editing hamlet, or the 
shrill cry of the expectant seabirds. On board 
the boats, the crews have retired to rest, with 
the exception of one or two left to act os the 
watch, but who, when their conversation runs 
dry, invariably seek change in the arms of 
Morpheus, and trust to providence to fulfil the 
duties which they had undertaken. Once or 
twice during the might tlic skipper causes a 
net or two to be pulled up ; and if the pro- 
spects of a successful fiijhing are good, the posi- 
tion occupied is retained ; but if no herrings 
are in the nets, it is not uncommon for the 
crew to remove to another spot, in hopes of 
meeting in with better luck, wliure the labour of 
shooting the nets has again to be undergone. 

As tiie morning breaks, the crews bestir them- 
selves, and at an early hour the work of hauling 
commences, which being accomplished sooner or 
later, according to the weiglu of fish secured, 
all canvas is set upon the craft'; and as she 
speeds steadily through the sea, causing the 
Avavelets rippling at the bow to sparkle bril- 
liantly in the morning sun, the crew, all uncon- 
scious of the glorious panorama spread before 
them, actively engage in shaking the herrings 
out of the nets and otherwise preparing for dis- 
charging their catch on reaching the harbour. 
As the net hangs like a curtain in the water, 
herring in their progress get their hjads into 
the meshes, whence they cannot retreat, and are 
thus held captive till the nets are hauled on 
board and the fish shaken into the hold. On 
many occasions the herrings strike so densely 
that almost a whole complement of nets sink to 
the bottom, which often entails a loss upon a 
single crew of from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds ; while at other times the 
craft arc so deeply laden with the precious 
freight, that they run the harbour for a distance 
of perhaps forty miles, with the water occasion- 
ally playing upon their decks, and only saved 
from foundering by the extreme calmness of the 
weather. In many seasons, the fishing proves 
a complete blank for a protracted period ; and 
as the whole community in the fishing-towns 
ia entirely dependent upon the success of the 
industry, such occasions throw the spirits of 
everybody below zero, and the usual bustle and 
smiling faces give place to solemn countenances ; 
and curoM, coopers, and others stand in groups 
on the piers and at the street comers discussing 
the fishermen’s chances and prophesying the i-esult 
of next week’s fishing. 

IlJ ALL SHADES. 


No human eye ever again beheld Wilberforce 
Whitaker, alive or dead. The torrent that hod 
washed down the gap in the narrow horsepath 
tore away with it in the course of that evening’s 
rain a great mass of tottering earth that had 
•long, trembled on the edge of the precipice ; and 
i I when next day the governor’s servants went 
down in awed silence to hunt among the ddbris ; 


for the mangled body, they found nothing but 
a soaked hat on the road behind, and a broken 
riding-whip close to the huge rent that yawned 
across the path by the crumbling ledge of newly 
fallen clay. Louis Delgado alone could tell of 
what bad happened ; and in Louis Delgado’s 
opinion. Dr "Whitaker’s crushed and shapeless 
body must be lying below under ten thousand 
tons of landslip rubbish. ‘ I see de gentleman 
haltin’ on de brink ob do hole,’ he said a hun- 
dred times over to his gossips next day, ‘and 
I link I hear him cull aloud someting as him 
go ober de tip ob de big precipice. But it 
(loan’t sound to me czackly as if him scared 
and shoutin’ ; ’pears more as if him singing to 
hisself a kind ob mounfiil miserable psalm- 
tune.’ 

In tropical countries, people ore accustomed 
to hurricianes and thunderstorms and landslips 
and sudilon death in every form — does not the 
Church service even contain that weirdly sug- 
gestive additional clause among the petitions of 
the litany, ‘From earthquake, tempest, and vio- 
lent commotion, good Lord, deliver us?’ — and 
so nobody ever tried to dig up "Wilberforce 
Whitaker’s buried body; and if they had tried, 
they would never have succeeded in the attempt, 
for a thousand tons of broken fragments lay on 
top of it, and crushed it to atoms beneath them. 
Poor old Bobby felt the lo.'^s acutely, after his 
childish fashion, for nearly a fortnight, and then 
straightway proceeded to make love as usual to 
Miss Seraphina and the other ladies, and soon 
forgot his whole trouble in that one congenial 
lifelong occupation. 

Nora Dnpny did not so quickly recover the 
shock that the mulatto’s sudden and almost 
supernatural death had given her system. It 
was many wctjks before she l^egan to feel like 
herself again, or to trust herself in a room alone 
for more than a very few minutes together. 
Born West Indian as ^he was, and therefore super- 
stitious, she almost feared that Dr Whitaker’s 
ghost would come to plead his cause with her 
once more, as he himself had pleaded with her 
that last unhappy evening on the Italian terrace. 
It wasn’t her laiilt, to he sure, that she had been 
the unwitting cause of his death ; and yet in 
her own heart she felt to herself almost as if 
she had deliberately and intentionally killed him. 
That insuperable harrier of race that had stood 
.so effectually in his way while he was still alive 
was partly removed now that she could no 
longer sec him in person ; and more than once, 
Nora found herself in her own room with tears 
standing in both her eyes for the poor mulatto 
she could never possibly or conceivably have 
married. 

As for Tom Dupuy, he couldn’t understand 
such delicate shades and undertones of feeling 
as those which came so naturally to Nora ; and 
he had therefore a short and easy explanation 
of his own for his lively little cousin’s altered 
demeanour. ‘ Nora was in love with that infernal 
nigger fellow,* he said confidently over and over 
again to his uncle Theodore. ‘You take my 
word for it, she was head over earn hi love 
with him; that's about the size of it. And that 
evening when she behaved so disgracefully with 
him on the terrace at the governor’s, he proposed 
to her, and she accepted him, as surje as gosp^ 
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If I hadn’t threatened him with a good sound 
horsewhipping, and driven him away from tiie 
house in a deuce of a funk, so that he went 
off with his tail between his legs, and broke his 
neck over a precipice in th.at terrible thunder- 
storm — you mark my words, Uncle Theodore — 
she ’d have gone off, as I always said she would, 
and she’d have ended by marrying a woolly- 
headed brovTi man.’ 

Mr Theodore Dupuy, for his part, considered 
that even to mention the bare possibility of 
such a disgrace within tlie bosom of the family 
was an insult to the pure blood of the Dupuys 
that his nephew Tom ought to have been the 
*la8t man on eai’tli to dream of perpetrating. 

Time rolled on, however, month alter month, 
and gradually Nora began to recover something 
of her natural gaiety. Even deep iqmreasions 
Inst a comparatively short time with bri^it young | 
girls ; and bclorc six months more had fairly 
rolled by, Nora was again the same gay, light, 
merry, dancing little thing that she had always 
been, in England or in Trinidad. 

One morning, about twelve months afti'r Nora’s 
first arrival in the island, the English mail 
brought a letter for her father, which he read 
with evident satislaction, and then handed it 
contentedly to Nora across the break fast- table. 
Nora recognised the crest and monogram in a 
inoraent with a faint flutter : she had seen them 
once before, a yi'ar ago, in England. They were 
Harry Noel’s, lint the jio^tniark was Baibadoes. 
She read the letter eagerly and hastily. 

‘Deau Sill’— it ran— ‘I have hud the ])leasurc 
already of meeting some members of your family 
on the other side of the Atlantic’ — tliat was an 
overstatement, Nora thought to herself quietly ; 
the pUiial for the singular — ‘and as I have come 
out to look after some property of my father’s 
here in Barhadoes, 1 propo^3 to run across to 
Trinidad also, by the next steamer, and gain 
a little further insight into the habits and 
manners of the We»tt Indies. My intention ib 
to stop during my stay with my friend Mr 
Hawthorn, who — as you doubtless knovr — bolds 
»a district judgeship or something of the sort 
somewhere in Trinidad. But I think it best 
at the same time to inclose a letter of intro- 
duction to yourself from General Sir Henry 
Laboutilliere, whom I daresay you remember 
as formerly commandant of Bort-of-Spain when 
tlie Hundred and Fiftieth were in your island. 

I shall do myself the honour of calling upon 
you very shortly after my arrival, and am mean- 
while, very faithfully youns, Harry Noel.’ 

The letter of in^oduction which accompanied 
this very formal note briefly set forth that Sir 
Walter Noel, Mr Noel’s father, was an exceed- 
ingly old and intimate friend of the writer’s, 
.and that he would feel much obliged if Mr 
Dupuy would pay young Mr Noel any atten- 
tions in his power during his short stay in the 
island of Trinidad. 

It would bo absurd to deny that Nora felt 
flattered. She blushed, ' and blushed, and blushed 
again, with unmistakable pleasure. To be sure, 
she had refused Horry Noel; and if he were 
to ask her again, even now, she would refuse 
him a second tine. But no girl on earth is 
wholly proof in her own heart against resolute 


persistence. Even if she doesn’t care a pin for 
a man from the matrimonial point of view, 
yet provided only is ‘nice’ and * eligible,’ 
she feels naturally flattered by the mere fact 
that he pays her attention. If the attention 
is marked and often* renewed, the flattery is 
all the decker, subtler, and more effective. But 
here was Hairy Noel, pursuant of his threat 
(or should we rather say his promise ?), following 
her up right across the Atlantic, and coming 
to lay siege to lier heart with clue formalities 
once more, in the very centre? of her own strotm- 
hold ! Yes, Nora was undeniably pleased. Of 
coiu’se, she didn’t c.are for him ; oh, dear, no, 
not the least little bit in the world, really ; 
but still, even if you don’t want to accept a 
lover, you know, it is at anyratc pleasant to 
have tlie opportunity of a second time cruelly 
rejecting him. So Nora blushe<l, and smiled to 
herself, and blushed over a"ain, and felt by no 
means out of Rumour at Harry Noel’s evident 
persistence. * 

‘Well, Nora?’ Ifer father said to her, eyeing 
her interrogatively. ‘What do\you think of 
itr 

‘I think, papa, Mr Noel’s a Very gentlemanly, 
nice young man, of a very good old English” 
famil)'.’ j 

‘ Yes, yo^^, Nora ; I know that, of course. I 
see as much I’rom Sir Henry l4aboutilli6re’8 letter | 
of introduction. But what I mean is, we must i 
have him here, at Orange Grove, naturally, ' 
mustn’t wel It would never do, you see, to let 
a member of tbe English aristocracy’ — Mr Dupuy 
dwelt lovingly upon these latter words with some 
unction, as preachers dwell with lingering cadence 
upon the special shibboleths of their own par- 
ticular sect or persuasion — ‘go to stop with such 
people as fyour coloured friends over yonder at 
Mulberry, tbe Hawthorns.’ 

Nora Avas silent. 

‘ Why don’t you answer me, miss ? ’ Mr Dnpuy 
asked testily, after waiting for a moment in 
silent expectation. 

‘Becau^-e I will never speak to you about 
my own frieiuB, papa, when you choose to talk 
of them in suih untrue and undeserved lan- 
guage.’ 

Mr Dupuy smiled urbanely. He was in a 
good liumour. It flattered him, too, to think 
that when members of the English aristocracy 
came out to Trinidad they sliould naturally select 
him, Theodore Dupuy, Esciuire, of Orange Grove, 
as the proper person towards -whom to look for 
hospitality. The fame of the fighting Dupuys 
was probably not unknown to the fashionable 
world even in London. .They were recognised 
and talked about. So Mr Dupuy merely smiled 
a bland smile of utter obliviousness, end observed 
in tbe air (as men do when they are addressing 
nobody in particular) : ‘ Coloured people are 
always coloured people, I suppose, whether they’re 
much or little coloured ; just os a dog’s always a 
dog whether he’s a great big heavy St Bernard ^ 
or a little snarling snapper of a Skye terrier. ' 
But anyhow, it’s miite clear to me individu- 
ally that we can’t let this young Mr Noel*— a 
person of distinction, Nora, a person of distme- 
tion— go and stop at any other house in this 
island except here at Orange Grove, 1 assure 
you, my dear. Tom or I must certainly go 
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down to meet tlie steamer, and bring him up 
here bodily in the buggy, before your friend 2dr 
Hawthorn — about whose personal complexion I 
prefer to say absolute^ nothing, for good or 
for evil— has time to fasten on him and dng 
him away by main force Jfco his own dwelling- 
place.* (Mr Dupuy avoided calling Mulberry 
Lodge a house on principle ; for in the West 
Indies, it is an understood fact that only white 
people live in houses.) 

‘But, papa,’ Nora cried, ‘you really mustn’t. 


I don’t think you ought to bring him up here. 
Wouldn’t it — well, you know, wouldn’t it look 
just a little pointed, considering there’s nobody 
else at aU living in the house except you and 
me, you know, papa ? ’ 

*My dear,’ Mr Dupuy said, not unkindly, ‘a 
member of the English aristocracy, when he comes 
' to Trinidad, ought to be received in the house 
[ of one of the recognised gently of the island, 

! and not in that — well, not in the dwelling- 
! place of any person not belonging to the aristo- 
: cracy of Trinidad. Nohlrsse ohh<je^ Nora ; nobksse 
oblige^ remember. Besides, when you consider 
the relation in which you already stand to jmur 
cousin Tom, my *dear — why, an engaged young 
lady, of course, an engaged young lady occupies 
: nearly the same position in that respect as if 
she were already actually married.’ 

‘But I’m not engaged, papa,’ Nora answered 
earnestly. ‘ And I never will be to Tom Dupu}*, 
if I die unmarried, either.’ 

‘That, my dear,’ Mr Dupuy responded blandly, 
looking at her with parental fondue^ ‘ is a ques- 
tion on which I venture to think myself far 
better qualified to form an opinion than a mere 
girl of barely twenty. Tom and I have arranged 
between us, as I have often already pointed out 
to you, that the family estates ought on all ac- 
counts to be reunited in your persons. As soon 
as you are twenty-two, my dear, wo propose that 
you should marry. Meanwhile, it can only arouse 
unseemly differences within the family to dis- 
cuss the details of tlie question prematurely. I 
have made up my mind, and wiU not go back 
upon it. A Dupuy never does. As to this 
young Mr Noel ivlio’s coming from Barbadoes, 
I shall go down myself to the next steamer, 
and look out to offer him our hospitality imrac- 
^'diately on his andval, before any coloured people 
— I mention no names — can seize upon the oppor- 
tunity of intercepting him, and carrying him oflf 
forcibly against his will, hag and baggage, to 
their own dwelling-places.’ 

SOME RUSTIC NAMES OF FLOWERS. 

Who does not love the country names of old- 
fashioned flojvers better than those by which 
botanists and florists call them 1 By old-ltishioned 
flowers— if forms perennially renewed can ever 
be called old-fashioned — are meant the flowers 
our oldest poets praise, and whose simple charms 
find a place in the son^s of modem ones — 
flowers, the roots of which the old Flemings 
and the proscribed of Nantes brought with them 
in their enforced migration to this country, and 
which, like the industries they introduced- flour- 
iAed into brighter bloom and strength tnan in 
me Fatherland. Some of the rustic names of 
iheie old' flowers have a quaint prettiness and 


meaning in them, like the pet names of little 
children, which are at once piquant and endear- 
ing ; and as some are local, others little known, 
and others, again, nearly obsolete, and likely 
to be wholly so in another generation or two, 
one is interested in endeavouring to preserve 
them. 

The ‘ Falfalarics ’ (checkered snake’s head) of 
old Shropshire people are properly spoken oi by 
their children’s children as ‘Fritillaries and 
bright-looking blushful ‘ Pretty Betty,’ indigenous 
to the Kentish chalk, and familiar to many ^rsons 
by this name, is now, thanks to botany and Board 
Schools, correctly known as ‘ Red Valerian.’ We, 
however, who have known it from childhood by < 
its homelier name, will know it by no other ; for 
us, it will always be ‘ Pretty Betty,’ and suggestive 
of the hmh bloom on the hypothetical maiden’s 
cheek in*lionour of whom it was so named. In 
Chaucer’s time, it was crudely called ‘ Setwale,’ 
or ‘ Set-a-wall,’ from its well-known habit of 
cresting old castles and other crumbling walls, 
and ot growing above gray posterns and old 
garden-gates, whence, from the tender ‘Good- 
nights’ not unusual at such places, it probably 
got its Shropshire name of ‘ Kiss-at-the-wicket,’ 
and its Surrey synonym, ‘ Kiss-hohind-the-garden- 
gate.’ Tlie variegated ‘Ribbon-grass* of our gar- 
dens, anciently called — but that was when the rood 
of Boxley flourished, and village maidens, knowing 
no other literature, read their saints’ calendar in 
flowers — ‘Our Lady’s Laces,’ had become, when 
Parkinson wrote, ‘Painted’ or ‘Ladies’ Laces,* 
which makes all the difi’erence. In many places 
it has the common name of ‘Gardener’s Gar- 
tens;’ but in a comer of Kent not far from the 
Weald, where many old-world ways and words 
are cherished, it has the pretty, pert, but appo- 
site one of ‘ Mutch-me-if-you-can^ — a name that 
prompted the examination of a dozen blades of 
it, only to discover that, by some cxfpiisite diver- 
sity of arrangement of the creamy Avhito and pale- 
green stripes, not one of the delicately striated 
leaves exactly resembled another. 

*I Avon’t nave it called “ London-pride,” ’ said 
the cighty-ycar-old proprietress of a garden, once- 
fuller of bloom and colour and sweetness than 
any other we have known ; but that was before 
sight failed its oAvrier. ‘ What have we country- 
folk and simple flowers to do with “London- 
pridc 1 ” For my part, I like it best by its old 
Kentish name of “ None-so-pretty.” ’ If any 
doubt the fitness of the sobriquet, let them take 
the trouble to microscopically examine the minute 
painted and jewelled corolla of this flower, and 
assure themselves how truly it deserves the 
appellation. 

No country garden is without ‘Honesty,’ or 
‘White Satin-flower’ as it is sometimes called, 
from the silvery lustre of its large circulal’ly , 
shaped saliques^ which, when dried, were used to 
dress up fireplaces in summer, and decorate the 
chimney-mantels- of cottages and village inns- 
Our aged friend had another name for this plant 
also, and called it ‘ Monev-in-both-pockets.* Tho 
curious seed-vessels, wbichigrow in pairs, and aro 

* Near Weston, one of the seats of the Eaxl of Brad- 
ford, in Shropshire, there is a field locally called the 
‘Fallalarie Fiel^’ Airhidi people annually visit for the 
st^o cd the fritulary, Avluch abounds them, as it does 
in Christ Church MeadoAvs, Oxford. 
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semi-transparent, show the flat disc-shaped seeds 
like little coins within them, an appearance which 
no doubt originated the name; 

Reminiscent of the times to which we just now 
allude^ when holy Barnes hung about the hedge- 
rows, and the blossoming o£ plants recalled saci’ed 
seasons and events, the lilac in Devonshire bears 
the name of ‘ IVhitauntide Flower ; ’ the country- 
people know it by no other. Tliere Cardarmne 
pratensis, Shakspeare’s ‘Lady-smocks,’ the ‘Cuckoo- 
flower ’ of old Gerardo, whose blossoms border the 
streams and rivulets in spring ‘all bilver-white,’ 
like Icngtlis of bleaching linen, is known as 
‘Milkmaids;’ and in the same county the ‘Fox- 
glove ’ becomes ‘ Follc’s-glove ’ or ‘ Fairy-glove ; ’ 
while in Ireland, chiMron call the drooping 
tubular freckled bells ‘F.iiry thimbles,' and are 
cai’eful not to meddle with them after sunset, on 
pain of being pinched by the ‘ good-peiiple.’ 

The milk-white ‘Candytutt’ (iberis amara) 
grows plentifully on stony upland fields in Berk- 
shire and Oxfordshire. Once, in the latter county, 
when we were gathering some of it from a field 
in which some w'omen were weeding, one of 
them remarked to another that she should not 
have liked to have clone bo when she was a young 
W’oinan ; upon which we inquii-cd its name, and 
was told, almost reluctantly, ‘Foveity’ — a mo^t 
expressive uanu' ; fur it loves best a poor and and 
soH, and has its botanical name from its intense 
bitterness. Evi<lcntly, village lads and lasses bad 
from early times an unwritten language of flowers, 
and this was one of its phrases. 

As our readers know, ‘Pansy’ is a very old 
name for the ‘ ITeart’s-case,’ as okt at least as Queen 
I'llizabcth’s time, un<l probably older. Spenser 
writes of the ‘pretty pauiicy ;’ and Ophelia gives 
it ‘for thought.’ It is a plant of many names. 
Shakspoaro twice calls it ‘ Love-in-idleness.’ 
Poor, simple, pious folk, seeing its three lower 
petals rajrccl like a ‘glorv,’ called it ‘Herb of 
the Trinity.’ The vagrant habit of the plant 
procured it the name of ‘ Kit-ruii-tlie-streets,’ 
w’hick appollatiom it has not -wliolly lost m 


countiy-places. Rustics also call it ‘Two-faces- 
under-a-hood.’ But it w'as ns ‘ Ileart’s-eose ’ we 
first knew it, a name that gives sweet force to 
that other old-world one, ‘ Call-me-to-you,’ which 
without it had been meaningless. 

Of local names for flowers, one'of the prettiest 
we know is that by which a Dorsetshire girl 
designated the ‘Michaelmas Daisy’— a name full 
of unconscious poetry; she called it ‘Suinmer’s 
FarewelL’ ‘ We shall not have many more nose- 
gays this year, ma’am; I see “Summer’s Farewell” 
is blowing ;’ and upon desiring to see the unknown 
flower, she pointed out the familiar ‘ Michaelmas 
Daisy.’ 

In Wiltshire, the children give the names of 
‘Rushlights’ and ‘Fairy-candies’ to the ‘Trip- 
madam’ of our ancestors, the small fleshy-leaved 
erect stems and terminal flowers with spreading 
anthers of the yellow sediiin (or stonecrop), fre- 
quent on old walls and housetops ; and to the 
subtle child-fancy, we have no doubt the resem- 
blance is sufliciently strong to set them aU alight 
on summer nights. ' * 

The ‘Danewort’ or Dwarf-elder is in some 
districts said to be so called because the ^ople 
fancy it sprung from the blood of the Danes 
sbdn in battle ; and that if, upmi a certain 


day of the year, you cut it, it bleeds. It is 
noteworthy that the large terminal cymes of 
this ylant, which loves waste places, are of a 
purplish colour, the berries black, and that the 
juice of the flowering stems, like the fruity pro- 
duces a blood-like stain. 

The curious corruption of ‘ Fritillary ’ to ‘ Fal- 
falarie,’ with which we started, is easily under- 
stood ; but who would recognise the poetically 
named ‘Narcissus’ under the homely guise of 
‘White Nancies,’ the common name for it in 
Shropshire gardens? We had rather it kept its 
pretty rustic name of ‘ daffedil,’ a name inwoven 
in many a garland of old English verse, and 
sweetly suggestive of woods, and nut-boughs 
sparkling with buds, and village children, and 
the fresh young joy of spring. The name daflbdil 
is now generally applied to the species with bright 
yellow flowers. 

Another old-world plant included in these days ! 
under the generic name of Campanula^ and which 
in many par^s was known as ‘Country-bells,* , 
keeps in its Kentish name of ‘Canterbury-bells' i 
a local legend ; And is so called not only from ! 
the prevalence of the plant in ti^ neighbourhood 
of the ohl sainted city, but because it was the 
type of ‘Becket’s belk,’ wliieh pilgrims to his 
shrine carried away with them, in token of 
their having been there. Another of its tribe, 
bett(‘r known than liked, has the quaint name of j 
‘ Liitle-stccplc-bell-ftower,’ a picturesque name one ! 
would not willingly blot out from floral nomen- 
clature ; though its common one of ‘Rampions* 
is quite good enough for it, and highly cnarac- 
teristic of tlie exuberant mode in which its fleshy 
and at the same time fibrous roots take possession 
of the soil and overrun it. It is a dangerous 
plant to admit into gardens, where its tall taper- 
ing stem, beset with little watchet blue-bells, is 
occasionally seen. 

In the north of England, the wild hyacinth 
of the south — sometimes erroneously called ‘ Hare- 
bell ’ — with its pendulous flowers nnderhong- 
ing each other on one side only of its drooping 
stem, has the curious name of ‘ Ring-of-bells” 
from a fancied resemblance (a writer in NoUt 
and Queries tells us) to the bells on which 
King David is sometimes represented playing 
in old wood-engravings. In Shropshire, the 
fertile stems of the Horsetail {Equisetum a/rverwis), 
which shoot up like brown pencils out of 
soil before the sterile ones appear, are caUed 
‘ Toadpipes ’ by the children ; and a similar 
name is applied to them in many parts of 
Scotland. In Shropshire, also, the chalk-white 
flowers of the rock alyssum have the pretty 
trivial name of ‘Summer Snow ;’ and the scarlet 
pimpernel, that trusted . hydroscope of hind and 
shepherd — of which Lortl Bacon wrote : ‘ Tb^ 
is a small flower in the stuldile-fields which, 
country-people call “Wincopipe,” which if it 
openetn in the morning, you may be sure of a 
fine day’ — is ‘Wincopeep ;’ which, methinka, to 
use his lordship’s idiom, is the more correct of 
the two, seeing the habit of the plant is to'oloM 
its petals when a rain-cloud dulls the sky, tatA, 
to open them wide in sunshine->«alternatioa« 
suggestive of the name ‘Wink-and-pe«p,’ which, 
time has probably contracted. In somO places it 
is known as ‘ the poor man's weather-glass.' 

In the same district, that fine sour relish of 
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mr chUdhood, *SorreV is simply *Sour-dock;* 
and the early Purple Orchis (0. mascuLa\ with 


FingeTB.’ 

The cowslip has in Shropshire the common 
name of ‘Paigle,’ a name the derivation of 
which no one appears to understand; but its 
old Kentish name of * Culver-keys ’ is unknown. 
We have lately seen the meaning of this also 
queried. It h^ its origin most probably in the 
common country fashion of christening flowers, 
in Qerarde^s time, from some fancied resem- 
blance in its drooping umbel of unopened flowers 
to a * bunch of keys* hanging from a ring or 
girdle ; just'^ the pendent clusters of asb-sceds 
are called— we presume from the same idea — 
* Ashen-keys and as a bunch of keys must 
belong to some one or some thing, wliy not h) 
the ‘culver,’ or wood-pigeon? In this fanciful 
way we can imagine the pretty rustic name 
of ‘Culver-key’ coining about; an hypothesis 
wholly our o^ti, and therefore “ open to correc- 
tion. 

It was after this fashion, Parkinson tells us, he 
mimed the ‘Wild Clematis’ (C7. vitalba), ‘Traveller’s 
Joy,’ because it loves to spread green bowers in 
hedgerows near villages and the habitations of 
men. But whence came the name of ‘Roving 
Sailor ? ’ — one of the trivial ones for the ivy-leaved 
Toad-fiak (Linana cymhalaria), the fine thread- 
like runners of which hang from old garden- walls 
— fho^ of Hampton Court, for instance — bearing 
in their season little solitary blue or purple 
petaled flowers. No rustic would have so named 
it ; to him, its other appellations of ‘ Hcn-and- 
chickens,’ or ‘ Mother-oi-thousandf^’ would have 
been more 'natural. But * Roving Sailor ’ savours 
of t^t other element with which the husbandman 
meddles not, and may have been bestowed by 
some maritime superaimuant, whose imagination 
transformed the long streaming roots into cordage, 
and the tiny blue-jacketed flowers into sailors 
climbing it, while the straggling habit of the 
plant completed the similitude. 

! Traditions die hard in country villages, and 
faith in the specially remedial properties of plants 
once dedicated to holy names and anniversaries 
is. by no means extinct amongst peasant-folk. 
^ 06 , we were gravely informed last summer by 
a cottager of our acquaintance, in the sweet hamlet 
of Ha^ledown, in Kent, that there was nothing 
for a green wound better than the leaves of 
our ‘Saviour’s Flannel’ (or ‘Blanket’), a startling 
name for the exquisitely soft, glaucous, green 
leaves of what some persons secularly call ‘ Mouse- 
ear/ and which — to liken nature to art— resemble 
in texture the finest silken plush, and retain their 
softness and pHability for montlis after they are 
gathered. It is often seen in borders, where its 
silvery leaves and pale mauvc-coloured flowers 
render it effective. 

Acfiiny the great ‘Wliite Lily’ (Lilium ccmdi- 
dwaX the ‘ Sceptre Lily ’ of our time, * Our Lady’s 
Lily’ in the past, of which the old masters made 
such effective use in their pictures of the Virgin, 
,d»4n Shrpikshire still known as ‘Ascension Luy,’ 
‘^^anevident misnomer. It should be, remembering 
lime, iff ito blooming, ‘Lily of the Anuun- 

pn.‘ lu ^ihe nmghbourhood of the Wrekto it 


has another name— it is the ‘Healing Lily ;’ and 
the curative virtue of the whole plant is firmly 
believed in. 

It was a pretty custom to na|ae the plants after 
the saints and holy seasons about whose anniver- 
saries they fell o-llowering. It saved some absur- 
dities and vulgarities in christening them, and 
left us names so sweet and appropriate, that, like 
the gillyflowers and sops-in-wme, sweetbrier, &c,, 
of the old poets, they will never become old or 
inapt. Who would exchange ‘Christmas Rose’ 
for ‘ Black Hellebore,’ or ‘ Lent Lily ’ for ‘ Pseudo 
Narcissus,’ or prefer ‘ Anemone ’ to * Easter- 
flower,’ or ‘Polygally’ to ‘Crosswort?’ (carried 
on wands in the ancient perambulations of Roga- 
tion-week). ‘Whitsuntide Flower* is a prettier 
name than ‘ Lilac,' and ‘ Michaelmas Daisy ’ tlian 
‘Aster Tradescanti,' the one by wliicli it was 
known whtr Charles T. was king. 

But these are not the purely rustic names 
of plants with which we started. One more 
example — a local one — and our personally formed 
catalogue of them is ended. Any one who has 
observed the regular height to which the garden 
fumitory grows when planteil against a wall, 
forming a background of its soft, finely cut, 
bright-green leaves, Avliich overlumg each other, 
and the seemingly equal distances at which 
its clusters of 3 'ellow or rose coloured flowers 
depend, will at once perceive the fitness of its 
quaint Shropshire name of ‘Ladie*,’ Needlework 
Flower.’ It has the richness, with some of the 
formality, of a flounce of old chenille embroidery, 
such 08 in other years exercised the industry 
and ingenuity of English ladies. This plant is ' 
said to he called fumitory (earth-smoke, fume 
terre) from the belief that it was produced with- 
out seed from vapours arising from the earth. 
This was an ancient and well-rooted belief as far 
back as 1485. In Kent it is called ‘waxdolls,’ 
from the doll-like appearance of its little flowew. 

SPIRITED AWAY. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAP. IIL 

Five minutes later, when my eyes were unban- 
daged, I found myself being driven along a road 
which was appai'cntly in the extreme suburbs 
of London, the houses that we passed were so 
scattered and far apart. Legros was by my side, 
and two other men were sitting opposite us ; but 
tlie windows of the conveyance were drawn up, 
and although the night was now perfectly clear, 
only the vaguest outlines were discernible of any- 
thing outside, except for a moment now and 
again when we came within the faint circle of 
light radiated from an occasional street-lamp. 
Suddenly my heart gave a great throb, for by 
the momentary gleam of a lamp I saw that the 
conveyance in which I was travelling was a 
mourning-coach — a coach draped in black, and 
such as is never made use of except for following 
the dead. Could it be possible that the hearse 
with its dread burden was m front of us, and 
that we were following it tcHsome bourn to me 
unknown? I Bank back into my comer, and 
asked myself whether it was really true that I, 
who had left my far-off country home scarcely 
twenty-four hours #go, could thus ^suddenly, and 
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without any action of my own, have become a M. Legros kept close to me, one walking on either 
participant in some dire tragedy, of which as yet side of me. 

1 knew neither the beginning nor the end. I was My first glance round showed me that we had 


1 knew neither the beginning nor the end. ^ I was 
but a boy, just recovering from a long illness, 
and if a tew tears welled from my eyes in the 
darkness, it is perhaps harily to be wondered 
at. 

But it was of Knravich I was thinking more 
than of myself. There was little doubt left in 
my mind that the poor cafetier had come to some 
foul and sudden end. But who and what was he, 
and what was the nature of his crime? Who 
were these men, who had constituted themselves 
at once his judges and his executioners, and to 
what place was the body of the murdered man 
being conveyed so mysteriously in the dead of 
night ? Vain questions one and all. A sense sat 
heavily upon me of being in the power of an 
inexorable Destiny, who was leading wie onward 
whether I willed it or no, by paths to me un- 
known, towards a goal 1 was unable to foresee. 

Soon the last lamp was left behind, and we 
plunged forward into the blacker darkness of the 
country ; and now our pace was increased, the 
horses breaking into a long swinging trot, which 
gradually became wearisome from its absolute 
monotony. As on our first journey, not a word 
was spoken by any one. By-and-by, from sheer 
fatigue I suppose, perhaps aided in part by the 
liqueur given mo by Legros, 1 fell into a sort of 
troubled sleep, in which the real and the imagi- 
nary were strangely blended. How long this 
state of 8emi-cons<‘iousnoss lasted, and how many 
I miles we travelled during the time, 1 had no 
I moans of judging. The abrupt stoppage of the 
coach, and the cessation of the monotonous grind- 
ing of the wheels, brought me back with a start 
to the realities of my position. Legros let dovm 
one of the windows. Day was just breaking. A 
dim misty light pervaded' ihe atmosphere, through 
which as yet nothing wa, clearly visible. M. 
Legros and one of the others alighted and went 
forward, leaving me and the other iiuiu inside. 

‘Are we near th& end of our journey?’ I said 
to the silent figure sitting opposite me. 

He started, stared at me for a moment, and 
then made some unintelligible reply. Presently 
. the coach moved forward a little way, and tlien 
halted again. Then M. Legros came up, and 
standing on the carriage step, spoke to me through 
the window. 

‘Another stage of our journey is at an end,’ he 
said. ‘We have one more stage to travel together 
before we separate. You will now please to alight ; 
but before doing this, I must ask you to give me 
your promise tliat neitlicr by word nor gesture 
will you endeavour to attract the attention or 
rouse the suspicions of any strangers, not of our 
party, whom you may presently see. As I have 
already told you, you have only to obey niv 
instructions implicitly, and no hai-m shall befall 
you. — Have I your word, monsieur ? ’ There w'as 
a stem questioning look in his eyes as he finished 
speaking. 

‘ I am helpless, and in your power ; I can only 
do as you wish.* ’ 

‘It is well,* he 'said os he stepped down and 
opened the carriage door. 

1 was glad enough to get out and be able to 
stretch my cramped limbs. The other man fol- 
Ibwed, and duzing the next few minutes he and 


My first glance round showed me that we had 
alighted' some twenty or thirty yards from a 
broad, sluggish-flowing river, which I at once said 
to myself could be none other than the Thames. 

A thin white mist lay on the water, through 
which only the faintest outlines of the opposite 
shore were discernible. In mid-stream, a small 
steamer lay moored, from the funnel of whick 
a thin black pennon of smoke was lazily trailing. 
We had alighted at a kind of wharf, roughly | 
paved and shut in by some Balf-dilapidated build- ' 
mgs, which looked unspeakably forlorn and deso- 
late in the light of early morning. Some half- 
score men, dressed in guernseys and high boots, 
were lounging about, their hands buried deep in 
their pockets, looking on with a stolidity which j 
it seemed as if nothing could rouse into animation, 
at the proceedings of the party of which I formed 
one, wiiich were conducted without the slightest 
pretence at saerccy. A little way in the Lack- j 
ground stood the^plunielcss hearse with its two 
black horses. 

AVc three men, I in the midcSe, walked down 
to the edge of the wharf. The tide was low ; and 
it was not till we were close* to the water that 
I perceived a couple of boats which seemed to be 
waiting our arrival. The first looked like an 
ordinary ship’s boat ; in it were seated some lialf- 
dozen men resting on their oars, with a cockswain 
in the stem. The second boat was a broad old- 
fashioned tub ; but I could not repress a shudder 
when I saw the coffin wdiich had been bro^ht 
down in the hearse laid along its bottom. Two ! 
men wei’e in this boat, one seated at the head, ' 
and the other at the foot, of the coffin. 

There was barely time to note all this before, 
in compliance with a whispered word from 
Legros, who still kept by my side, I descended 
four or five slimy tide-washed steps, and stepped 
into the fii’ftt boat, followed closely by my com- 
panions. As soon as we had seated ourselves, 
a signal was given ; the men dipped their oars, 
and a moment later the ragged wharf and its 
staring denizens were left behind. And now it 
was I first became aware that we had the other 
boat with its awful freight in tow. It glided after 
us tliTOUgh the morning mist, as though the secret 
it held was one from which we might never more 
escape. 

Our boat headed in a straight line from the 
wharf. I had undergone so many surprises 
during the last few hours that it was only one 
moi'o added to the number to find that our desti- 
nation was the steamer which was anchored out 
in mid-stream. Five minutes later, ^ I found 
myself on board, and, at the invitation of Legros, 

I at once followed him below. He conducted 
me into a handsomely fitted up saloon, and then 
left me. It could not have been more than a ’ 
few minutes after this when the engine gave its 
firet palpitating throb, and the third stage of my 
strange journey had begun. 

Whither were we hound ? What would be the 
duration of our voyage? And what possible 
object could my captors have in taking me so ^ 
away from home? These were qaestions that 

f at themselves to me again and again : and then 
thought of the fate of poor Kmvien, and my 
heart as I did so grew faint within me. 
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It was all an unfathomable mysteir, and the 
more I strove to find some ray of light to 
guide me through its mazes, the more bewil- 
dered 1 became. In order to relieve In some 
measure the burden of my thoughts, I began 
to peer through the port-holes of the cabin, 
one after another; but there was little to be 
seen to gratify my curiosity. A dim line of 
desolate fiats on the one hand ; on the other, 
an equally dreary expanse of far-reaching shore, 
with here and there a few scattered buildings, 
from some of which sprung huge chimneys, which 
were already helching forth black volumes of 
smoke to the morning air. It had begun to 
rain by this time ; but there seemed to be 
scarcely the faintest breath of wind ; the quick 
soft pulsing of the engines told me that we 
were now making rapid progress through the 
water. 

I had been about half an hour alone, when 
I was rejoined by Legros. He was all smiles 
and amiability. lie gave me the inpression of a 
man from wnose mind some burden which had 
pressed heavily on it had been suddenly lifted. 
There was no longer that strained intense look 
in his eyeg — that air of watchful suspicion which 
had been so noticeable in him earlier on, had 
altogether vanished. He was, if possible, more 
of an enigma to me under this new aspect than 
he had been before. 

'*Your eyes have a drowsy look in them, my 
Mend,’ he said pleasantly. ‘Fir»t of all, you 
must partake of some breakfast ; and after that, 
you shall sleep — sleep— si een for the next dozen 
hours, if it so please you. This little! appar/* 
is set aside for your service so long }<m favour 
us with your company.’ As he spoke,* he opened 
one of a row of three or four doors, and dis- 
closed a tfny sleeping berth, fitted up and in 
every respect ready for occupation, which looked 
infinitely tempting to my tired eyes. I took 
advantage of the importunity to perform some 
needful ablutions. When I re-entered the saloon, 
breakfast was on the table. A minute later, 
Legros and I were joined by two men whom 
I had not seen before, together with one of the 
men who had accompanied us inside the carriage. 

I The two strangers were in some kind of imdre.ss 
uniform. Legros smilingly introduced me to 
tliem as a young English friend of his who had 
thken *a fancy to accompany them a little way 
on their voyage. They replied by a few polite 
words in En^isb, in which they expressed a 
hope that my voyage would prove a pleasant 
one; but polite though their words might be, 

^ I thought I detected under them a hidden ring 
of sarcasm. After this, the conversation became 
i general, except as far as I was concerned, it 
being conducted in the same unknown language 
08 before, ® 

When I sat down at table, I seemed to have 
no appetite, but it came with the occasion, and 
.despite the doubts and fears which beset me, 
I made a hearty meal When the others rose, 

I I retired to my berth, and in less than ten 
minutes was sound asleep. It was on the point 
of three o’clock when I awoke. On gazing out 
through the port-hole, nothing could be seen but a 
slowly heaying expanse of waters, through which 
we were quii^ly cleaving our way. A dreary 
dsi^le of rain was still falling. On entering the 


saloon, I found M. Legros loimging on the 
couch over a novel and a cigarette. *Ah, ha I 
you look better, much better,’ ho said with a 
nod and a smile. *1 advise you to do as I am 
doing. It’s the only thing on a day like this. 
Here are cigarettes, and on that shelf you will 
find some half hundred novels in halPa-dozcn 
languages. You can of course go on deck if you 
wish to do so and prefer a wet coat to a dry one.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I said. ‘I will try wnat it’s 
like on deck — at least for a little while. The 
fresh air will do me good.’ 

Of a truth, there was not much to keep any 
one long on deck. A man at the wheel, an 
officer on the bridge, and two seamen forward, 
all in oilskins, were the only living beings 
visible. After lighting a cigar, I found a shel- 
tered nook under the lee of one of the boats. 
As far asi^^iy defective geographical knowleilge j 
allowed me to judge, we were now somewhere 
about the mouth of the Thames and hetuling i 
towards the North Sea. On our left, mile after 
mile of low-lying desolate shore was dimly dis- | 
ccmible through tlie thin drizzle of rain. This 
I concluded must be some portion of the Essex 
coast On our light, the gray heaving waters 
stretched out into infinitude. Already the dull 
November afternoon was darkening to its close. 
From minute to minute, my spirits within me 
seemed to be sinking deeper and deeper ; the 
gloom and desolation of the great waste of 
waters seemed but a reflex of the gloom and 
disquietude of my own thoughts. In a little 
whue I flung away the end of my cigar and j 
went below. M. Legros was no longer there ; ' 
I had the saloon to myself. It was necessary j 
to pass the time somehow, so, after making ' 
choice of a book, I stretched myself on a | 
sofa and made a resolute attempt to read, i 
It was a vain effort Haravich’s melancholy | 
deep-set eyes and white face blotted out the 
printed words. 

After a time, the steward appeared and began 
his preparations for dinner, lie was a sandy- 
haired, foxy-faced man, with u retreatin" chin 
and prominent teeth. I went on, pretending to 
read, and taking but little or no notice of him ; 
when presently I was startled by a low warning 
‘ITistl’ and on glancing up, I saw that the man. 
was regarding me with a strangely earnest look. 
When lie perceived that he had attracted my 
attention, lie held up a finger, as if in warning, 
and then said in a whisper, that. was a strange 
jumble of broken English interlarded with 
French, such as I cannot attempt to repro- 
duce : ‘ Do not appear to notice me, monsieur, 
nor speak to me aloud, for the love of 
heaven ! ’ 

I stared at him in astonishment, but so far 
obeyed his adjuration as to remain silent. • 

‘Monsieur is an Englishman,’ he began again 
presently, but still in a whisper so low that 
only with difficulty could I make out what he 
said; ‘and his kind heart will not allow him 
to refuse to do a small service for one who is 
in great extremity. Is it not so ? ’ 

‘ JBefore I can promise, JT' must know what 
the service is that you want mo to do,’ I whis- 
pered back. 

‘It is only to post a certain letter after 
monsieur’s axxival in London.’ * * ( 
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I could not repress a start. ‘But how soon 
am I likely to be back in London 1’ I asked 
with an eagerness I could not conceal. 

‘If all goes well, in less than twenty-four 
hours from now.’ 

Her^ indeed, was joyfuh tidings ; but I suppose 
I mtisf have looked somewhat incredulous, for 
a moment later the man added : ‘ Monsieur will 
find that w'hat I tell him is the truth.’ 

‘In that case, of course, I shall be quite 
willing to post any letter you may intrust to 
my care.’ 

‘0 monsieur, thanks — a thousand thanks'’ 
replied the man in a tone the sincerity of which 
I could not doubt. ‘If Monsieur Karavich could 
do so, he would thank monsieur in person, 
because it is he who is the writer of the 
letter.’ 

‘ Monsieur Karavich ! ’ I exclaimoA aloud. ‘ I 

thought that ’ • 

The clatter of a dozen knives on the table 
drowned my voicf!. The steward had turned 
as white as a slicot. ‘For tlio love of heaven, 
monsieur, do not speak above a whisper,’ he said 
after a pause and a frightened look round. 
‘Wliat 1 am doing now is at the risk of my 
life — but that matters little. No ; Monsieur 
Karavich is not dead. To avoid any dangerous 
questions being asked, he was brought down 
here as if ho were a dead man in a coffin ma<lc 
for the purpf)ve. Oh, but it was cunningly con- 
trived ! Of all Mon.sienr Karavicli’s Iriends, no 
one knew — there was not one to warn him.’ 

Before I could say anything further, he had 
left the cabin, but he was back again in the 
course of two or three minutes. ‘Here is the 
letter, monsieur,’ he said, still in a whisper. 
‘The thanks ot ten, of twenty, of fifty thou.«and 
brave hearts would be your.s^ if tlii^ knew the 
service you liave promised to do. In less than 
fifty hour.s, it will be buown in every capital 
in Europe that Fedor Karavich is a prisoner.’ 

1 took the letter and put it away in an inner 
pocket of my vest. ‘No eyes but mine shall 
sec the letter. I will post it with my own 
hands os soon os I reach London. But toll me 
— who and what is Monsieur Karavich 1 ’ 

‘One of the greatest and noblest of men, and 
a true patriot, if ever there was one. Monsieur 
Karavicn is not his real name ; he has twenty 
different names for different occasions. By birth 
he belongs to one of the noblest families in 
his native land ; but his heart, his li(^ his 
fortune, have been given to the poor and 
oppressed. His real name is a name of terror 
wherever tyranny hides and trembles.’ 

‘And what will be liis fate, now that his 
enemies have got him in their clutches ? ’ 

‘Who can telll It is not the first time the 
Bear has had him in its grip. He passed ten 
years in Siberia when little more than a boy. 
Probablmmt, he will di^ppear— vanish utterly, 
and be heard of never again.* 

‘ Is there no way of helping him 1 Are there 
no means of rescuing him 1 ’ 

The man spread his hands with a gesture 
eloquent of desp'fir. ‘There is no hope — none,’ 
he answered with a half-sob in his voice. There 
was silence for a few moments, then 1 noticed 
his strange face lighten, and coming close to me, 
he said’m i lower whisper than, before : ‘And 


yet, monsieur, who can tell? Fedor Eloravich 
has friends where none would expect to find ' 
them— friends secret, but devoted to the cause, 
even amongst the liighest of the high, AU that 
gold can do, all that powerful influence unseen 
and working in the dark, can. do for him will j 

be done ; but after all ’ He finished with a 

despondent shake of the head. 

‘The cause, as you call it, seems to have its 
emissaries everywhere,’ I remarked. ‘Even you 

yourself’ I paused. If an apparition had 

suddenly stood before the man, he could scarcely 
have looked more scared. •He gave a great gasp, 
but did not speak. 

A moment later, we heard the sound of foot- 
steps. As M. Legros entered by one door, the 
steward disappeared through another. I became 
at once immersed in my novel. 

The same party sat down to dinner that had 
met at breakfast. Each of them addressed a few 
words to me in English, and treated me with 
the utmost ^ourtesy ; hut, as before, the chief 
part of the conversation was kept up in a lan- 
guage of which* 1 knew nothing. When dinner 
was over, cigarettes and cardsc were introduced, 
and I was invited by M. Legros to form one in 
a rubber of whist. *rhi8, hawever, I declined to 
do, and went hack to my book instead. And so 
a coui>le of hours sped quietly away. 

At length I said to M. Legros : ‘ If you have 
no objection, and these gentlemen will not think 
it rude on my pai-t, I will retire to my berth.’ 

‘Do so by all means,’ he answered. ‘But if 
I were you, I would only partially undress. It 
IS by no means unlikely that you may be called 
in a hurry.’ 

About four hours later, I was called in a 
hurry. A tap came to my door, and the voice 
of Legros said : ‘ Are you awake, monsieur ? 

If 80 , be good enough to dress as quickly as 
poRsible.’ 

Five minutes later I joined him in the saloon, 

‘I am grieved to say that we are about to 
lose the pleasure of your company,’ he observed 
in his blandest tone.?. ‘Whatever mv regrets 
may be, I am afraid that I can scarceljf expect 
you to share them ; hut it is just possible that 
we may have the ffilicity of meeting again on 
some future occasion. In any case, we shall 
hardly fail to remember each other.' Wrap this 
cloak around you; I trust you will accept it 
at my hands os a slight souvenir of our acquaint- 
ance ; and put this flask of cognac in your pocket ; 
you will find the night-air cold on the water. — 
And now for a few last words of caution.’ ^is 
brows contracted and his face seemed to dark^lx 
a little as he went on: ‘For yout own soke, 
and if you value your -future welfare — ^na; , what 
do I say, if you valbe life itself— you will 
speak one word to any living being of that which 
you have seen and heard during the^ past few i 
hours. Should we find the authorities in London -i 
setting on foot certain inquiries, we shall feel 
assured that any information they may havn' 
acquired can only have emanated from you. .|jt 

that cose But I feel sure I need not 

more, except that I wish you to believe tludi my* 
warning is intended for your good. And noW| 
cher monsieur, if you are ready.* 

I followed him on deck like a man In a dream, 

I had not noticed till now that the screw of the 
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steamer had ceased to revolve and that we were 
‘ scarcel;jr moving through the water. The night 
was bright and starlit * Yonder little vessel — 
what you English, I believe, call a fishing-smack 
— will be your home for the next hour or two,* 
said M. Legros, pointing to a dark object some 
little distance away. * It will convey you to the 
nearest port, from which you will readily make 
vour way to London.* He took my hand and 
held it with a hearty grip. ‘And now, adieu, 
and 6o» voyage. Then in a whisper : ‘ Remem- 
ber mv warning. In a pocket of the cloak you 
will find money to Vlefray your expenses to 
London.’ 

Th^ wore his last words to me. A moment 
later 1 was being transferred in a small boat from 
the steamer to the smack. Even before I got 
aboard the latter, the steamer was under way 
again. We could see her lights for a little while 
aiW she herself was lost to view, then they, too, 
were swallowed up in the darkness. 

I The crew of the smack consisted o^ three men 
and a boy. They were a rough but kindly set, 
and did their heat under the cmeiimstanccs to 
make me comfortable. I asked them no ques- 
tions, nor did they ask me any. No doubt, M. 
Legros had paid theiii well for the service they 
had undei'taken to perform. Soon after day- 
break they put me ashore at Lowestoft, and by 
noon I found myself in London. I at once 
took a cab and drove off to my friend Gascoigne’s 
‘ lodgings, only stopping for a moment by the way 
to post poor Karavich*s letter. 1 had an impres- 
sion, but it may have been groundles.s, that my 
movements were watched and followed both at 
Lowestoft and in London. 

I had not been an hour in Gascomne*8 com- 
pany before I had so far disobeyed M. Legros’ 
warning as to have told my frietul everything. 
At my age, it could not well have been other- 
wise ; the burden of such a secret was too heavy 
for ray young shoulders to bear. But I had no 
desire to share it with any one else : once 1 had 
told the story to my friend, I felt that I could 
hold my tongue for ever. 

Three days later, in tlie dusk of evening, Gas- 
coigne and 1 strolled down the street to a certain 
house in which Karavich’s note had beCn ad- 
dressed. We found the number readily enough. 
The ground-floor was a baker’s shop with an 
unmistakable English name on the sign — cer- 
tainly not the name on Karavich’s letter. In 
the window was a card inscribed : ‘First and 
Second Floors to let Unfurnished;* and sure 
enough, on looking up we saw four uncurtained 
windows staring blankly into the dark like so 
many sightless eyes. We made no inquiry at 
the shop, hut hurried away^ feeling as if we had 
touched the verge of another mystery. 

One evening, early in the following spring, I 
was standing gazing into a jeweller’s window in 
Bond Street, when a passing stranger halted, ap- 
parently with the view of following my example, 
i was conscious of Ids piesencc, but that was alb 
I did not even glance at him. Suddenly a voice 
whispered in my ear ; ‘ Fedor Karavich has 
esca^ ; let his enemies beware ! * I turned 
with a start, hut only to see a tall dark-clothed 
figure striding swiftly away. 

tliese lines see the light, twelve thousand 


miles of ocean will intervene between me and 
the readers of them. Had it not been so, in 
all probability tlie strange experience embodied 
therein would never have been made public, 

ON PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS^ IN 
THE NEW-BORN. 

BY A MEMBKB OF THE OPHTHAtMOLOaiCAL BOCTETT. 

Among tlie grandest of our charitable institutions 
may be counted those for the care and instruction 
of the blind. Their utility and the benefit they 
confer arc beyond question, and they are in the 
highest degree deserving of moral and material 
support. It is fortunate that human sympathy 
is seldom slow in extending itself to those, be 
they young or old, who have lost the priceless 
boon of vision and who dwell in ‘ eternal night.’ 
Whilst this is the case, however, and it is a 
matter for thankfulness, it is well to remember 
that ours is pccuFarly an age when prevention ' 
is held to be better than cure, and when con- 
sidered in connection with cases that admit of 
‘no cure,’ the wisdom of pursuing a course of 
‘ prevention ’ is only too evident. 

It is well known that a large number of 
the inmates of our blind institutions liave been 
rendereil fit objects for admission by preventable 
causes. The purpose the writer has now before 
linn is the consideration of a class of such 

I ireventable cases, but which also embraces the 
aigest proportion. It is peculiarly a subject on 
which the public need information, and by the 
acquirement and diffusion of which kiiowiedge, 
it will be within their power to do an amount 
of good, and which will tend in some degree 
to lessen the number blinded in the manner to 
be now described. 

Tlie class of cases to which reference is made 
are those of young babies, to whom, in con- 
sequence of a serious inllammation occurring 
within a few days after birth, the light of the 
world may be taken away from them, almost, 
indeed, before their eyes have opened to it. The 
disease is principally, hut by no means exclu- 
sively found among the poorer people ; and as 
it is among them that ignorance mostly pre- 
vails, the direst results are most fj'equently 
M'itnessed. The affection -setting-in a few days 
after birth — is characterised by a discharge of 
matter from the eyes, and attended with red- 
ness and swelling, generally, of the eyelids. 
Whilst on the one hand it must bo strongly 
urged that such a condition is a serious one, 
on the other it must be equally recognised that 
if treated sufficiently early it is amenable to 
remedies. No mother of a babe should, on • 
noticing the appearances indicated, delay sending 
for or taking her child to a medical man. 
The grossest ignorance, however, prevails among 
mothers and those surrounding them, as to 
the gravity of this affection, at the time and 
after the births of their children. The writer 
in his medical practice cxperiei^s few circum- 
stances more sad, and cakulSted to harrow 
one’s feelings more keenly, than for a baby to 
be brought for the first medical treatment 
when the disease has already wrought such' havoc 
as to render a cure an improbability, and too 
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oftetL an impoBsibilitj. Such instances are of 
frequent occurrence in hospitll practice. ^ Dr, 
Emrys- Jones some time ago collected statistics as 
to the condition of the eyes when brought for 
treatment at the Manchester Royal Eye Hospital ; 
and he found six and a qufj-ter per cent, of the 
eyes vfere hopelessly los^ in some cases both 
eyes, in othci*s one only. There is, moreover, 
an amazing degree of careless indifference dis- 
played, and when a case in a wretched con- 
dition is seen by a medical man for the first 
time at the end of one, two, or three weeks 
after tlie on-set of the affection, to the question, 

‘ What have you been doing all this time for the 
baby’s eyes ? ’ will come the reply : ‘ Why, 

nothing, sir j ’ as if a special virtue lay in a nega- 
tive answer. 

The importance of preventing blindness being 
caused by this disease will be e-Hi^ent, when 
it is asserted that a tliird nr more of all cases 
in the blind schools of England have been 
occasioned by it. Nor, indeed, does this in any 
manner show its entire eflects ; for tlio-se who have 
only lo.st one eye through it, would, of course, be 
omitted from calculation, as well as those whose 
vision had been allected in a less degree. On 
the continent, the proportion would appear to be 
equally large. In Oermany, Rcinhard, from in- 
vestigations at twenty-two ( renuan blind asylums, 
found six luindred and fifty-eight blind from this 
disease among a total ol twenty-one hundred 
and sixty-five, or tliiily and a half per cent. 
Observations among oiir own institutions would 
appear to represent as large or a larger per- 
centage of ca.sea. Tlie w’riter has kept a record 
of children admitted into a teaching institution 
w'ith wdiifh lie is connected, and the number 
in his riotebu<*k is sixty-two. Of this number i 
lie oxpludcs seven, as either not having been 
examined by him, or the cause of blindness 
not verified ; but of tb/' remaining fifty-five, 
in no few'er than twenty-one is tlii-s affection 
distinctly traceable as the cause of blindncs.s. 
This gives a persentage of about thirty-nine. 
No words, it would appear, can be necessary 
to add to the telling effect of such figure.s. 

It must be recollected, moreover, that the blind 
are not only shut off from the pleasures of this 
world, but their unhappy lot too frequently 
rendei’S them a necessary burden on tlieir more 
fortunate eight-possessing fellows. It i.s desirable 
that a knowleilge of tlie dreadful results follow- 
ing a neglect ol this disease should be impre.^sed 
upon the community. The results mentioned 
comparatively seldom occur among the well-to- 
do, for the reason that the doctor is in imme- 
diate attendance, and under skilful treatment 
the affection is cured ; but, however, by extending 
information on this subject, it will, it is hopftd, 
reach the less fortunately situated. A compre- 
hensive plan for attaining such an object was 
introduced to the notice of the Ophthalmo- 
logical Society of the United Kingdom, by I)r 
David M'Kcown of Manchester. He proposed 
to utilise the poor-law and birth registration 
orgauisationa Such a plan would enable every 
mother of new-bofft infants to have read to her, 
and to he put in possession of, or of whoever 
may he in attendance, a card specifying the 
characters and dangers of the disease ; and 
again, as* th«f birth of every child has to be 


registered within a certain number of days, 
another opportunity would be afforded for giving 
a card with the desired information. The cardt 
it was proposed, should run in this way: 

* Imtruetiona regarding new-hom »-If the 

child’s eyelids become red and swollen, or begin 
to run matter within a few days after birth, it 
is to be taken without a day’s delay to a doctor. 
The disease is very dangerous ; and if not at 
once treated, may destroy the sight of ^th 
eyes.* 

The Society, on the Report of its Committee 
on this subject, adopted, "wdih slight modifica- 
tions, the series of rcKSolutions simgested by Dr 
M‘Keown. The first resolution of the Society, 
and which chiefly coneSrns us here, was as 
follows : ‘ That the purulent ophthalmia of new- 
born infants being the cause of a vast amount 
of blindness, mainly because of the ignorance 
of the public regarding its dangerous character, 
and tlie consequent neglect to apply for timely 
medical aid, IS desirable to instruct those in 
charge of new-born cliildrcn by a card* (as pre- 
viously mentiorfctl). This is to he distributed, 
the resolution ailds, by the po^-law and birth 
registration organisations of the United King- 
dom ; and details the methods to be adopted for 
carrying the plan into operation. In a subse- 
quent resolution, tlie aid of the medical press 
IS solicited, and the attention of the various 
institutions which train or employ midwives 
is drawn to this very important subject. 

These resolutions, as it has been said, were 
adopted by tlie Ophthalmological Society ; and 
they were desired to be communicated to the 
I’rcsidents of the Local Government Board, and 
of similar bodies in Scotland and Ireland. A 
deputation also was appointed to wait upon the 
Presidents of these bodies, if necessary, to urge 
the desirability of the plan sketched "out being 
put into practice ; and among other members 
of this deputation were Sir William Bowman, 
and the President (Mr Jonathan Hutchinson) of 
the Society. 

It is very much to bo hoped that the action 
of such ail inlluential Society will have a good 
ctfect. It clearly puts the gravity of the case 
before the public ; and any individual who can 
ill any way spread the knowledge contained in 
tlie foregoing Report will be engaged in a really 
good cause. 

For some time, the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness has issued and circulated a 
leaflet entitled, ‘Advice to Mothers who do not 
wish their Children to be Blind.’ It contains 
sound directions as to the nature of the disease, 
its recognition, and hints as to what should be . 
done whilst the doctor da being fetched, which « 
should, however, be by no means delaved. Any* 
one interested in the welfare oS the blind, and 
wishing for further in formation as to the objects 
of the Society, should communicate with Dr 
Rotl), Secretary, 48 Wimpole Street, London, W, . 

The object the writer has had in view in this ' 
article has been to draw > attention to this affee- 
tion of babies’ eyes, and to enforce the urgent 
necessity for prompt and proper treatment. 
He has not inserted any directions oe to ' 
remedies parents may themselves employ, be- 
cause it is essentially a disease that no one but 
a medical man should treat, and parents should 
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I be encouraged to apply at once for relief. For 
the very poor, in every town is a hospital or 
dispensary, to which the infant con be taken. 
The better-to-do ehotild seek the services of 
their own doctor. " Whilst saying this, however, 
it may be observed that cleanliness is of the 
greatest importance ; and this should be regarded 
both as to the infant’s surroundings aiid also 
as to the eyes, in cleansing them with dean 
tepid water frequently, of all discharge ; and this 
requires to be done very gently. At the time 
of the birth of the baby, also, the eyes are the 
first parts that should’ be wnslied clean, and not 
left until the last, as is not imfrequently the 
cose. If this were done, the disease in many 
■cases would be prevented. 

PARLIAMENTARY TITBITS. 
EnttUND Burke, the di'stinguished orator and 
writer, at the close of an election in 1774, in an 
eloquent speech, thanked his constituents lor 
electing him as their niemhcr. lie was followed 
by his colleague, Mr Cruger, a’ mei chant, who, 
after the orator’s remarks, contented himself by 
exclaiming : ‘ Gentlemen, I say ditto to Mr 
Biuke 1 ’ *' 

Two stories are told of Lor<l Brougbam. On 
being offered the post of (Jliiof Bnroii of the 
Exchequer, Brougham refused it, alleging that 
its acceptance would prevent the continuance 
of his parliamentary duties. ‘True,’ rejoined 
Canning ; ‘ but you will be only one stage from 
the woolsack.’ — ‘ Yes,’ said Brougham ; ‘but the 
horses will be oiOF.* 

The second is contained in a remark of Sydney 
Smith, who, seeing Brougham* in a cai’riage on 
the panel of which was the letter B. surmounted 
by a coronet, observed : ‘ Tlicre goes? a carriage 
with a B outside and a wasp inside.’ 

Lord Erskine hud the following unique form of 
pcplyii^ to begging letters : ‘ Sir — I feel honoured 
by your application, and I beg to subsen be’ — 
here the recipient hail to turn over the leaf — 
myself, your very obedient servant.’ 

Lord Palmerston’s good-humour as a distinct 
element of his character is well known. We find 
it even during his last illness, when his physician 
was forced to mention death. ‘Die, my dear 
doctor!’ he exclaimed; ‘that’s the Iasi thing I 
shall do.’ 

When Shiel had learned by heart, hut failed 
to remember, the exordium of a speech beginning 
I witti the word ‘Necessity,’ which he repeated 
thuee times, Sir Robert Peel continued : ‘ Is not 
always £he mother of invention.’ 

Some good sayings are attributed to George 
Selw 7 n, who was called ‘the receiver-general of 
wit and stray jokes,’ and was a silent member 
of parliament fnr many years. Wlien told that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds intended to stand for parlia- 
ment,, Selwyn replied: ‘Sir Joshua is the ablest 
man 1 know on a canvas.’ 

, Horace Walpole, when complaining one day 
.of the existence of the same indecision, irre- 
solution, and want of system, in the reign of 
Geoi]ge III. as had been witnessed in that of 
Qi\een Anne, remarked concerning the continu- 
ance of the Duke of Newcastle as First Lord 
of the Treasury after the accession of George 
JIL: '‘There is nothing new under the sun.’ — 


‘Nor under the crandson,’ added Selwyn, George 
III. being the grandson of George II. 

George III. one day alluded to Selwyn as 
‘that rascal George;’ on which Selwyn asked: 
‘What does that meani’ Immediately adding : 
‘ Oh, I forgot ; it is one of the hereditary titles 
of the Georges.’ 

The Duke of Cumberland on asking Selwyn 
how a horse he had lately purchased answered, 
received the reply : ‘ I really don’t know ; I have 
never asked him a question.’ 

When it was proposed at one time to tax 
coals instead of iron, Sheridan objected to the 
proposal on the ground that ‘it would be a jump 
Irom the frying-pan into the fire.’ 

Many other examples might ho given of 
Sheridan’s wit ; we sliall mention three. On 
meeting one day two royal dukes, one of thorn 
said that t’-.cy had ju.-t been di‘'(’ussing whether 
Sheridan w’cre a greater fool than knave. The 
wit, placing himself between them, quickly 
replied : ‘ Why, faith, I believe I ’m between the 
tw'O.’ His son said that were he in parliament, 
he would ■write on his forehead, ‘To let.’ — ‘Add 
“ uni umished,”’ suggested the father. On another 
occa.sion, when aslced by his tailor for at least 
the interest of his hill, Sheridan replied : ‘ It 
is not my interest to pay the principal, iior my 
principle to pay the interest.’ 

With thi'^ last wc may compare Tnlleyrand’a 
method in dealing wdth crediha’s. AVhen as-ked 
by one when he .should receive payment, the 
only answer given was : /o/, how* inquisitive 

you are ! ’ 

We shall draw this paper to a close by quoting 
from The Anecdotal history of Parlianunt the 
following : 

* An liish Election BilL — The following bill 
was sent by an innkeeper at Trim to Sir. Mark 
Somerville, who had given an order that all 
persons wdio voted for., him in a contested elec- 
tion for Meath should be boarded and lodged 
at his expense. The bill, it is said, is still kept 
in a frame at the family seat. 

Ajjril 16, 1826. 

My Bill— 

To eating 16 freeholders above-stairs for Sir 
Marks, at 3s. 3d. a head, is to me £2, 12s. 

To eating 16 more below-stairs, and 2 priests 
after suppei, is to me, £2, 15s. 9d. 

To 6 Dcds in one room, and 4 in a nother at 
2 guineas every bed, and not more than four in 
any bed, at any time cheap enough, God knows, 
is to me, £22, 15s. 

To 18 horses and 5 mules about my yard all 
night at 13s. every one of them, and for a man 
which was lost on the head of watching them 
all night, is to me, £5, 58. 

•For breakfast on lay in the morning for every 
one of them and as many more as they brought 
as near as I cun guess, £4, 12s. 

To raw whisky and punch, without talking 
of pipes, tobacco, os well as for porter, and as 
welt as for breaking a pot above-stairs and other 
glasses and delf for, the first day and night, I 
am not sure, but for the three days and a half 
of the election as little as T can call it, and to 
be very exact, it is all or thereabouts as near as I 
can guess, and not to be too particular, is to 
me at least, £79, 15s. 9d. 

For cropping off** the heads of 
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the 49 freeholders for Sir Marks, at, 13d. for every 
head of them by my brother htid a wote, is to 
.me, £2, 13s. Id. For a -womit and a nurse for 
poor Tom Keman in the middle of the night, 
when he was not expected, is to me ten hogs. 

I don’t talk of the pipr, or for keeping him 1 
sober as long as he was sober, is to me, £0. 


THE TOTAL, 

2 12 0 0 

22 15 0 0 Signed 

5 5 0 0 in the place of Jemmy C^vrs wife 

4 12 0 0 his 

79 15 0 9 Biiyan X Gaiiuaty 

2 13 0 1 Mark. 

10 10 
0 0 

;£110, 183. 7d., you may say ,£111, Os. Od. So 
your Ilonour, Sir Marks, send nie»thia eleven 
hundred by Bryan himsedf, who and J prays 
for your success always in Trim, and no more 
at present.’ 

BREAD FROM THE BARK OF THE 
FIR-TREE. 

Tite present century is marked by a groat social 
improvement in the position ol tlie lower or 
M'orking classes ; the days of famine, from which 
they suffered so severely, have ])asaed away, and 
they can now rely upon bread niatle wholly irom 
corn, free from husk and chalf, and of that fine 
quality which a centuiy ago was a luxury only 
indulged m by the upper or wealthier chisses. 
I’liis improveiuont lias been brought about by 
a fuller cultivation of tlic land and by a general 
development of trade — great social changes which 
are the spirit or essence of civilisation. 

In England, the white broad of the ]>oor man 
is a thing of tliis century ; whole-meal or brown- 
bread, barley-bread, and - 1 itoakc being their old 
form of food. 

In the last century, when the wood-trade of 
the Baltic was confined to the Russian x>orts, the 
now thriving towns in the Gulf of Bothnia were 
poor fishing-villages, and the broad of the people 
was commonly made from the inner bai-k of 
the fir-tree. Their staple grain >\as oats and 
rye ; but in tunc of scarcity, bark-bread was 
used ; at other times, bark-meal was mixed with 
corn-meal, as a matter of economy. As the 
making of bark-bread may now be termed a 
lost art, we propose to give a few notes upon it, 
which cannot fail to be of interest to the general 
reader. 

Until recently, the making of bark-bread 
from the fir-tree was common in the north of 
> Sweden and Noru'av and in the north-western 
parts of Finland, The bark was stripped from 
the trees in the spring, the only time of the 
year it is easily removable ; that of the trunk of 
largo trees was most preferred, as it was less 
strong tliau the bark of small trees or branches. 
liinntiBUS, the great naturalist, when passing 
through the woods of Ilelsingland, in Sweden, in 
1732, common and spruce fix's grow 

here to a laige size. The inhabitants liad 
stripped almost every tree of its bark.’ Tlie 
outer or hard scaly bark was carefully removed, 
as the inner bark was the^ only part required. 
Tlie hark was fhxm dried in the sun, and stored 


for winter use, a season that embraces six or 
seven months of the year. Preparatory to grind- 
ing, the bark was i-endered friable, thick, and 
porous by being warmed over a slow fire. It 
was then iu part given to their swine in a 
granulated form, by way of economising com, the 
swine by this food being rendered extremely fat. 
Other parts were cut up obliquely and given ■ 
to their cows, goats, and sheep. When ground, 
this bark-meal, as it was called, was stored in 
bai'rels. 

The following is an old recipe for making it 
into bread : ‘ TJie meal is* moistened with cold 
water into a paste or dough, without being 
allowed to go into a state of fermentation, and 
without any yeast. Cold water is pi*eferred to 
warm, the latter rendering the dough too brittle. , 
The dough being of a soft consistence, is then ' 
Avell kneaded on a table. A handful is sufficient ! 
to make one cake, though no person would ‘ 
suppose that so small a quantity could make so j 
large a cake afterwards appears. This lump 
of dough IS spreatl out on a fiat table, not with a 
rolling-pin, but Afith the hands, and a flat trowel 
or shovel ; a considerable qm^tity of flour is 
sprinkled over the surface, and the whole mass 
is extended until it become* as thin as a skin, 
of parchment. It is then turned by means of a 
very large shovel, after being previously pricked 
all over with an instrument made on purpose, 
and composed of a large handful of tne wing 
feathers of ptarmigan, partridge, or some such 
birds. The other side, when turned uppermost, 
is subsequently pricked iu the same manner. 
The cake is then put into the oven, only one 
being ever baked at a time. The attendance of 
a person is necessary to watch the cake, and 
move or lift it up occasionally, that it may not 
burn. Much time, indeed, is not required for 
the baking. Wheu sufficiently done, the cake 
is hung over some kind of rail, and tlie two 
siiles hang down parallel to each other. Other 
cakes Avhen baked are hung near to, or over, the 
first. When the whole are finished, they are 
laid by one upon another in a large heap, until 
Avanted.’ 

The dough was said to be more compact than 
barley, and almost os much so as rye ; but the : 
bread was noted as being rather bitter in taste. 

Mr Laing, in his Journal of a Eesidence in 
Norway, states that he had been disposed to 
doubt the use of fir-bark for bread ; but he found | 
it more extensive than is generally supposed. 

In Norway, it is the custom to kiln-dry oats to 
such a degree that both the grain and th^ 
husks are made into a meal almost as fine as ; 
wheaten fiour. In bad seasons, the inner bark 
of young Scotch pines is kiln-dried in a similaif 
manner to the oats, and ground along witfe. 
them, 60 as to add to the quantity of the , 

The present dilapidated state of the forests int' 
districts which formerly supplied wood for ex- 
portation, is ascribed to tlie great destruefiion of 
youn" trees for this purpose in the year 1812, 
The bread baked of the oat and pine meal in ^ 
said to be very good. It is mode in the feurm 
of *fiat cakes, covering the bottom of a |prdle 
or frying-pan, and as thin ae a sheet of paper, 
being put on the girdle in nearly a fluid Btate.^ 
When used at table, these cakes are itnad o eqeiep 
by being warmed a little. " 
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It would appear that the inner bark of the 
silver birch-tree is also used for grinding into 
bark-meal Loudon says in his Arboretum Bri- 
tannwrm: ^In Kamtschatka, the inner bark of 
the birch is dried and ground, like that of the 
Scotch pine, in order to mix it with oatmeal, 
in times of scarcity. It is also said to be eaten 
in small pieces along with the roe of fish.’ The 
Rev. Dr Brewer, in his Dictionary of Phrase and 
FMcy says : ‘ In the fifteenth century, Christopher 
III. of Scandinavia, in a time of great scarcity, 
had the bark of birchwood mixed with meal 
for food, from which ‘'circumstance he was called 
“ The Kin^ of Bark.” ’ 

It is ouite clear that the birch is wholesome, 
for in the Baltic Provinces it is customary for 
women in the streets to sell birch-sap in pails 
to the cry of hirk vatten (birch-water) ; and we 
are told in the Penny Cyclopaedia that ‘during 
tihe siege of Hamburg by the Russians in 1814, 
almost all the bircli-trees in the neighbourhood 
were destroyed by the Boshkirs apd other bar- 
barian soldiers in the Russian service, by being 


tawed for their sap.’ 
Lq the old home 


in the direction of the sinking lad. There was 
a heavy gale blowing, and the night was dark, 
with heavy rain. By the time Collins reached 
the boy, he was eighty feet from the Water 
Nymph, and already three feet under water ; but 
Collins managed to clutch him, and the two were 
with great difficulty pulled on board. Such self- 
sacrificing heroism os this needs no commenda- 
tion ; but the Royal Humane Society do well to 
recogni^ it by tlie award of their medals. In 
additio^ to tne Stanhope Medal, the Society 
awards® during last year fifteen silver medals, 
and one hundred and thirty-nine bronze ones ; 
and to ten heroes who already wore the medal for 
previous acts of bravery, the chi'sp was given ; 
Avhile the minor awards, of testimonials on vellum j 
and parchment and of money, numbered no fewer 
than two hundred and twenty-seven. In the 
cases repoftiid to the Society during the twelve j 
months, out of four hundred and thirty-nine ] 
persons attempted to be rescued, four hundred j 
and six were actually saved. 


In the old home of bark-bread, wheat and 
oats are practically unknown, the shortness of 
the summer not admitting of the ripening of 
these cereals. The inhabitants are consequently 
confined to barley and rye, the latter being their 
staple food. This rye-bread is dark in colour, 
but very sweet and wholesome. 

We have seen the bakers of Sweden drawing 
batches of rye-bread ; and from tlio sweetness ot 
it and its appearance as it lined the floor of 
the bakehouse, we could scarcely disabuse our 
minds that it was not a biitch of English plum- 
loaf. 

The making of bark-bread may now be said 
to be a thing of the past ; but its use even so 
late as the first half of this century, points to 
a primitive age, and an intensity in the struggle 
for life with which we in England are wholly 
unacquainted. 

THE STANHOPE GOLD MEDAU 

In this Journal for June 6, 1885, we gave 
our readers some account of the ‘ Heroes of 
Peace’ whose gallant acts had been rewarded in 
the course of the previous year by the Royal 
Humane Society. The Stanhope Gold Medal — 
‘the “blue ribbon” of the Society’ — is awarded 
early in each year to the hero of the most praise- 
worthy instance of bravery brought to the notice 
of the Society during the preceding twelve months. 
In the beginning or this year, then, the Stanhope 
Medal was awarded to Alfred Collins, a young 
fisherman of Looc, Cornwall, for an act of braveiy 
of such signal daring as to deserve special notice 
here. On a dank stoymy ni^ht of December 1884, 
a boy named Hoskings fell overboard from the 
fishing lugger Water Nymph, then seven or eight 
miles south-east of the Eddystone lighthouse. 
The captain of the boat, Alfred Collins, imme- 
diately jumped overboard, hampered though he 
was by his oilskins and sea-boots, and holding 
on to his boat with one hand, endeavoured to 
clutch the boy with the other. He failed in this 
I attemi^; but clambering into the boat again, he 
end of a line, and carrying this with 
[ he jumped overboard once more, and swam 


AT THE MILL. 

Swallows, skimniiiig o’er tho sliallou-.s. 
Where, above tho reeds and mallows, 
May-flies hover light, 

As ye course o’er flood .and lea, 

Twitter of my love to me — 

Cometli he to-nis'Lt ? 


Insect-mazes, softly droninii; 

O’er the mill-stream’s fitful moaning, 
In your wayward flight, 

IMurmur o’er the bridge’s cope 
Lullabies to dreaming Hope— 
Cometh ho to-mght ? 


Wca\e your flnminr splendours o’er me, 
Evening clouds that float before me, 
Rosy, gold, and white ; 

Flood my soul with pearly rays, 

Hai binders of halcyon days — 

Cometh ho to-night ? 

Flowers that lade the zephyr’s fleotness 
^Vith the burden of your sweetness, 
Cheer me, calm and bright. 

Sweet ns you my thoughts shall spring, 
When his soft-tongned wbispeiirig 
BrealiheB o’er me to-mght. 

Fickle he as swallow’s glancing; 
Wavering ns the May-fly’s dancing 
In the waning light ! 

Flimsy ns the clouds above, 

Frail as petals all his love I 
Where is he to-night ? 

He is here ! my bomebound swallow ; 
True to me as May-flies follow 
Bti-oanilets to alight. 

Fair as skies in sunset hours, 

Sweeter far than honeyed flowyaM^ 
Comes my love to-nigbL ! 
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COACIIING-DAYS. 

The old stagecoaches, liaving served tlicir day 
and generation, arc now a thing of the past, 
save such as arc used for pleasure by 
societies like the Coaching Club, llie relics ot 
these bygone days are to bo found in roomy 
inns, with their broad gates, their commodious 
yards, and extensive stabling, which have been 
rendered comparatively useless and deserted by 
the diversion of the traihe that maintained them. 
Our fathers and grandfathers can yet interest us 
by relating stories of their experiences in the 
old slow coaches w’ith six inside, the improved 
fast coaches and flying machines running twelve 
miles per hour W’ith four inside passengers ; or 
the crawling, lumbering stagc-w'Ogon, which carried 
merchandise and the jioorcr nassengers, and which 
was considered to have travelled quickly if it 
rolled over four miles of road per hour. 

Previous to the introduction of coaches, journeys 
were performed on horseback or by postchaise, 
and goods were carried on packhorses. Stow 
says that the Earl of Arundel introduced coaches 
into England about 1580 ; but some give the 
honour to Boonen, a Dutchman, who is said to 
have used this class of vehicle so early as 1564. 
These coaches, however, were for private use, and 
it was not until 1625 that they were let for hire 
at the principal inns. In 1637, there were fifty 
hackney-coaches in London and Westminster, 
and soon after, stagecoaches came into general 
use. Here is a copy of an old coachbill of that 
date; ‘York Four Dates. — Stagecoach begins 
on Monday, the 18th of March 1678. All that are 
desirous to pass from London to York, or return 
from York to London, or any other place on 
that roadi let them repair to the Black Swan 
in Holbom in London, and the Black Swan in 
Cony Street in York, At both which places they 
may bo received sin a stagecoach every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, which performs the 
whole journey in Four Days (if God permit) 
and sets forth by Six in the Morning. And 
returns from. York to Doncaster in a Forenoon ; 


to Newaik, in, a Day and a Half; to Stamford, 
in Two Days ; and from Stamford to London, 
in Two Days more!’ 

Nearly one hundred years afrer, the coaches 
were called ‘ machines,’ and thg fast ones, ‘flying 
machines ; ’ while, to continue the metaphor, one 
man thus advertises his coach — ‘ Pruen’s Machine 
will begin flying as follows : Hereford Machine, 
in a day and a half, twice week, sets out from 
the lieditreak-inc Inn in Hereford, Tuesday and 
Thui’sday mornings, at 7 o’clock ; and from the 
Swan with Two Necksy Lad Lane, London, every 
Monday and Wednesday evenings. Insides £1. 
Outsides, half-price. Jan. 5, 1775.’ 

During these palmy days, they had not the 
good macadamised roads that we now enjoy. In 
w'inter, the roads were often so bad that the 
coaches could not run, but were laid up, like 
ships during an arctic frost. If the roads were 
defined at all, it was most frequently by ditches, 
into which many a luckless outsider has been 
thrown by the numerous coach accidents of the 
period. In many places, there was no road 
boundary at all, for we read that Ealph Thoresby 
the antiquary lost his way between York and 
Doncaster ; and the diarist Pepys between New- 
bury and Reading. A writer in 1770 thus 
speaks of the Lancashire roads : ‘ I know not, 
in the whole range of language, terms suffi- 
ciently expressive to describe this awful road. 
Let me most seriously caution all travellers who 
may accidentally propose to travel this terrible 
country, to avoid it as they would a pestilence; 
for a thousand to one they break their necks 
or their limbs by overthrows or breakings-down, 
as they will here meet with ruts, which I actually 
measured, four feet deep, and floating with mud, 
in summer-time.’ 

Besides the dangers of bad roads, the drivers 
did not render life, limb, and property any 
more secure by the furious driving which 
opposition coaches inspired. As in rival ocean 
steamers, competition led to a speed not com- 
patible with safety. In Driflield (East Yorkshire) 
churchyard there is a tombstone to the memory 
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of the guard of a coach who was killed hy the 
coach being overturned ; and the way in which 
the local newspaper speaks of the accident^ leads 
you to believe there had been racing between 
it and another coach. Kichard Wood, of the 
Bdndeer and Rem Inns, High Street, Doncaster, 
in his advertisements, says that his coaches are 
the best — the horses keep good time — and no 
racing. 

These days were the days of highwaymen and 
footpads. Lady Walpole in her Letters relates 
how she and Lady Browne were robbed of 
their purses, 'when going to the Duchess of 
Montrose. ‘After the thief had gone, Lady 
Browne was most fearful lest he should return 
and wreak vengeance ; “ for,” said she, “ 1 
always prepare for such-like people, and carry 
an old purse filled with bad money, which I 
give them, and so save my good money.” Her 
fears were groundless, however, for we reached 
ova journey’s end without further mishap.’ These 
highwaymen were a source of great danger and 
trouble to coach-travellers, in spite of precautions 
to guard against them. A post-ofiice notice issued 
in York, October 30, 1786, says with regard to 
the niailcoach passengers : ‘ Ladies and gentlemen 
may depend on every care and attention being 
paid to their safety. They will be guarded all 
the way by His Majesty’s servants, and on dork 
nights, a postillion will ride on one of the leaders.’ 
There is also a note to the efliect that the guard 
was well armed. 

During very wet weather and on low-lying 
roads, it, was most unpleasant to drive through 
deep water ; while, to add one misfortune to 
another, the trace might break or something else 

e 've way; and the mishap must be mended 
(fore we could get on to dry land. The writer 
has heard of the water over the axle-trees ; and 
on one occasion it ran into the coach, and all but 
set afloat two old ladies who were inside. Their 
dismay may be easily imagined, and their suppli- 
cations to the coachman to stop were quite 
affecting. Those^ on the outside were nearly as 
much to be pitied ; for it had rained witnout 
ceasing all day — that kind of pitiless rain which 
comes down straight in solid stripes, like the 
water from a shower-bath, which in nautical 
language goes by the appellation of ‘raining 
manin-spikes with their points dowb wards.’ The 
only difleTence between the outsiders and the old 
ladies being, that whilo they got it from below, 
the outsiders got it from above. 

A good story has been told of four young 
undergraduates who had taken the four inside 
seats of the “Oxford coach ‘Defiance.’ Just as 
the coach was about to start, a very pretty girl 
came up, attended by her grandfather, and asked 
if she could have an ixunde scat As all the 
seats were occupied, the guard was unable to 
grant her request ; but the young gentlemen 
uudde Vowed they would bear any amount of 
crushing and discomfort for her sake. The fare 
was pand, and she gently handed in her grond- 
saying: ‘Mmd you thank the young 
IjMimien, grandpa ! ’ The feelings of the youim 
llPittts oan be better imagined described ; 


but the coach drove off amid a general chorus 
of anger and dismay. 

A gentleman-coachman gives the following inci- 
dent; ‘In or about November 1834, I got upon 
the “Albion” coach, which ran from Birken- 
head to London. There was no one on the box, 
a most unusual thing, so I got by the side of 
the coachman. “ I Puj)pose you know what kind 
of a load we’ve got, sir?” said he. “No,” I 
answer^ ; “ they look a queer lot ! What are 
thov?^“ Why,’^ said he, “they’re all jail-birds.” 
“While are they going?” said I. — “Why, to 
Botany Bay ; and I wish they were there now, 
for they arc inclined to give some trouble, and 
would do if they had not got ‘ ruffles ’ on ; but 
they’re pretty safe, I think.” They had two 
turnkej's with them ; and there was no one else 
on the coach but these worthies, their keepers, 
myself, cffpchman, and guard. I left the cotich 
at Wolverhampton, and a lucky thing for me it 
was ; for, before reaching Walsall, the horses 
shied at some sparks flying across the road from 
a blacksmith’s shoj), bolted, ran against a post, 
and upset the coach. No one was killed ; but 
the coachman ultimately died of the injuries 
then received. During the confusion caused by 
tbe accident, and whilst another coach and coach- 
man were being got ready to take them on, 
some of the convicts conti’ivcd to get files and 
other implements, and by these means imt their 
handcuffs into such condition that they could 
slip them whenever they chose to do so. At a 
given signal they freed themselves, sprang upon 
and overpowered tl)cir keepers, guard, and coach- 
man, handcuffed them, cut the traces, let loose 
the horses, and decamped. The greater number 
of them were, however, recaptured. 

With what ease, rapidity, and comfort we now 
perform our journej^s, is best shown by contrast 
with the way in which our grandfathers thought 
wonders were performed. On a cold day in 
winter, your hands were frozen, your feet were 
frozen, your very mouth felt frozen ; and, in 
fact, jrou felt frozen all over. Sometimes, with 
all this cold, you were also wet through — your 
hat wet through ; your coat wet through ; the 
large wrapper that was meant to keep your 
neck warm and dry, wet through; and you 
felt wet through to your very bones. Only 
twenty minutes was allowed for dinner ; and by 
tbe time you had got your hands warm enough 
to be able to untie your neck-wrapper, and had 
got out of your greatcoat, which, being wot, 
climg most tenaciously to you, the time for dinner 
was half-gone. Before you had eaten one quarter 
of what you could have consumed, if your mouth 
had been in eating trim, and if your hands had 
been warm enough to handle your knife and 
fork, the coachman would put in his head and 
say; ‘Now, gentlemen, if you please; the coach 
is ready.’ Alter this summons, having struggled 
into your wet greatcoat, bound vour miserable 
wet wrapper round your miserably cold neck, 
having paid your half-crown for the dinner you 
had ^e wiU but not the tune to eat, with 
sixpence for the waiter, you wished your worthy 
host good-bye, jjrudging hte the half-crown he 
had pocketed for your miserable dinner. Yon 
then again mounted your seat, to be rained and 
snowed on, and almost frozen to death before 
you reached your journey's end. • 
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The following is from Notes and Queries, August 
1856 ; ‘There being persons who seriously lament 
the good old time of coaches, when they could 
travd leisurely and securely, see the country, 
and converse with the natives, it may be Well 
to register some of the miseries before they are 
altogether effaced from the memory. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

It is certainly not desirable that the good of 
coaches should bo interred with their bones ; 
neither is it by any means to be wished that 
the evil should entirely cease to live after them, 
so as to render us indifferent, and thankless, and 
insensible to the superior advantages of modem 
locomotion. (1) Although your place has been 
contingently secured days before, and you have 
risen with the lark, yet you see th§ •ponderous 
vehicle arrive full, lull, full ; and this, not 
unlikely, more than once. (2) At the end of 
a stage, beholding the four panting, reeking, 
foamy animals, wliich have dragged you twelve 
miles ; and the stiff, galled, scraggy relay, crawl- 
ing and limping out of the yard. (3) Being 
politely requested, at the foot of a tremendous 
hill, to case the horses, by getting out and 
walking. (4) An outside passenger resolving to 
endure no longer the yielting of the pitiless storm, 
takes refuge inside, to your consternation, with 
dripping hat, saturated cloak, and soaked um- 
brella. (5) Set down with a promiscuous party 
to a meal, bearing no resemblance to that of a 
good hotel save in the charge ; and no time 
to enjoy it. (6) Closely packed in the coach, 
“ cabined, cribbed, confined wutli five companions 
morally or physically obnoxious, for two or three 
comfortless days and nights. (7) During a halt, 
overhearing the coarse language of the hostlers 
and tipplers at the roodside pothouse ; and 
besieged by beggars expo.«ng their mutilations. 
(8) Boused from your nocturnal slumber by the 
horn or bugle, the lashing and cracking of whip, 
a search for jparccls under your seat, and solici- 
tous drivers. (9) Discovering at a diverging 
point in your journey that the other coach you 
wished to take runs only every other day, or 
has finally stopped. (10) Clambering from the 
wheel to your elevated seat by various iron pro- 
jections. (11) After threading the narrowest 
streets of an ancient town, entering the innyard 
by a low gateway, requiring great care to escape 
decapitation. (12) Seeing the luggage piled up 
“Olympus high,” so as to occasion an alarming 
oscillation. (13) Having the reins and whip 
placed in your unpractised hands, while coachee 
indulges in a glass and a chat (14) When dang- 
ling at the extremity of a seat overcome with 
drowsiness. (15) Exposed to piercing draughts, 
owing to a refractory glass ; or, vice versd, being 
in a minority, you are compelled, for the sake 
of ventilation, to thrust your umbrella accident- 
ally through a pane. (16) At various seasons, 
suffocated with dust and broiled by^ a powerful 
sun j or cowering under an umbrella in a drench- 
ing rain ; or petrified by cold ; or tom by fierce 
winds ; or struggling through snow ; or wending 
your iway through perilous floods. (17) Per- 
ceiving that a young squire is receiving on initia- 
tory practical lesson in the art of driving, or that 
a jibing hofse or a race with an opposition coach 


ia endangering your existence. (18) Losing the , 
enjoyment or employment of much precious time, 
not only on the road but also from consequent 
fatigue. (19) Interrupted before the termina- 
tion of your hurried meal by your two rough- 
coated, Dig-buttoned, many-capod friends, the 
coachman and guard, who hope you will remem- 
ber them.* 

No doubt these olden times had their d^ghts 
as well as discomforts, and olil coachmen still 
speak enthusiastically of the charm of a bright 
moonlight night in summctf-timc, in which, not 
marred by the beat ol the horses’ feet or the 
rumble of the wheels, yon heard sounds, saw 
sights, and felt conscious of perfumes that are 
unknown to railway travellers. Yes, though 
many may greatly regret that steam has super- 
seded horse-flesh, that the grimy engine-driver 
and stoker have displaced the coachman, ' that 
the discordant, screecliing whistle is heard instead 
of the long mellow horn, the balance is in 
our favour, iti spite of all the annoyances to 
wliich we are subjected by the stupidity and 
carelessness of railway officials,* or by the red- 
tapeism and apparent indiffermce of railway 
director. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

On the morning when Harry Noel was to arrive 
in Trinidad, Mr Dupiiy and Edward Hawthorn 
both came down early to the landing-stage to 
await the steamer. Mr Dupuy condescended to^ 
nod in a distant manner to the young judge— ho 
had never forgiven him that monstrous decision 
in the case of Delgado versus Dupuy — and to ask 
chillily whether he was expecting fxienda from 
England. 

‘No,’ Edward ITaivihorn answered with a bow 
as t-old as ]\Ir Dupuy’s oivii. * I have come down 
to meet an old English friend of mine, a Mr Noel, 
whom I knew very ivell at Cambridge and in 
London, but who’s coming at present only from 
Barbadocs.’ 

Mr Dupuy astutely held his tongue. Noblesse 
did not so far impose upon him an to oblige him 
to confess that it was Ilorry Noel he, too, had 
come down in search of. But as soon as the 
steamer was well alongside, Mr Dupuy, in his 
stately, sIoav, West Indian manner, sailed ponder- 
ously down the special gangway, and asked a 
steward at once to point out to him which of 
the passengers was Mr Noel. 

Harry Noel, when he received Mr-JDupuy’s 
pressing invitation, was . naturally charmcl at 
the prospect of thus being quartered under tho 
same roof with pretty httlo l^ora. Had he 
known tho whole circumstances of the case, 
indeed, his native good feeling would, of course, 
have prompted him to go to the Hawthorns* ; 
but Eldward had been restrained by a certain 
sense of false shame from writing the whole 


at once at the idea of being so coxmortably 
received into the very house of which he so 
greatly desired to become an inmate, ‘Yon’ro 
very good, I ’m sure,’ he answered in his <!iff-hand 
manner to the old planter. ‘Upon my word, 
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I never met anything in my life to equal your 
open-hearteil West Indian hospitality. Wherever 
one goes, one’s uniformly met with open arms. 
I shm be delighted, Mr Dnpuy, to put up at 
your place— -Orange Grove, I think you call it — 
ah, exactly — if you’ll kindly permit me. — Here, 
you fellow, go down below, W'ill you, and ask 
for xny luggage.' 

Edward Hawthorn was a minute or two too 
late. Harry came forward eagerly, in the ohl 
friendly fashion, to grasp his hand with a hard 
grip, but explained *to him with a look, which 
Edward immediately understood, that Orange 
Grove succeeded in offering him superior attrac- 
tions even to Mulberry. So the very next day 
found Nora and Harry Noel seated together at 
lunch at Mr Dupuy’s well-loaded table ; while 
Tom Uupuy, who had actually stolen an hour 
or two from his beloved canes, dropped in casu- 
ally to take stock of this new possible rival, as 
he half suspected the gay young Englishman 
would turn out to be. From tire first moment 
that their eyes met, Tom Dupuy conceived an 
immediate dislike and distrust for Harry Noel. 
What did he want coming here to Trinidad? 
Tom wondered; ,a fine-spoken, stuck-up, easy- 
going, haw-haw Londoner, of the sort that your 
true^orn colonist hates and detests with all the 
force of his good-hater’s nature. Harry irritated 
him immensely by his natural superiority : a 
man of Tom Dupuy’s type can forgive anything 
in any other man except higher intelligence and 
better breeding. Those are qualities lor which 
he feels a profound contempt, not unminglcd 
^ with hatred, envy, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. So, os soon as Nora had risen from the 
table and the men were left alone, West Indian 
fashion, to their afternoon cigar and cup of coffee, 
Tom Dupuy began to open fire at once on Ilai’iy 
about his precious coloured friends the Hawthorns 
at Mulberry. 

‘So you’ve come across partly to see that new 
man at the WestmorelancI District Court, liave 
you ? ’ he said sneeringly. ‘ Well, I daresay he 
was considered fit company for gentlemen over 
in England, Mr Noel — people seem to have very 
queer ideas about what’s a gentleman and what’s 
not, over in England — but though I didn’t like 
" to speak about it before Nora, seeing that they ’re 
friends of hers, I think I ought to wani you 
beforehand that you mustn’t have too much to 
aay to them if you want to get on out here in 
Trinidad. People here are a trifle particular 
about their company.’ 

Harry looked across curiously at the young 
pkntfts^ leaning back in awkward fashion with 
legs outstretched and half turned away from the 
table, as he sipped his coffee, and answered 
quietly, with ^some little surprise ; ‘ Why, yes, 
Mr Dupuy, I think our English idea of what 
constitutes a gentleman does differ slightly in 
some respects from the one 1 find current out 
here in the West Indies. I knew Hawthorn 
intimately for several years at Cambridge and 
in London, and the more I knew of him the 
bettCNp I liked him and the more I respected 
him. ^e’s a little bit too radical for me, 1 
confesi^ end a little bit too learned as well ; 
.but in every other way, I can’t imagine what 
' Objection you can bring against him.’ 

/ Tom Dupuy smiled an ugly smile, and gazed 


hard at Hariy Noel’s dark and handsome face 
and features. ‘Well,’ he said slowly, a malevo- 
lent light gleaming hastily from his heavy eyes, 
‘ we West Indians may be prejudiced ; they say 
we .are ; but still, we ’re not fond somehow of 
making too free with a pack of niggers. Now, 
I don’t say your Iriend Hawthornes exactly a 
nigger outside, to look at; he isn’t: he’s man- 
aged to hide the outer show of his colour finely. 
I've seen a good many regular white people, or 
what passed for white people’ — and here he 
glanced significantly at the fine-spoken Londoner’s 
dark fingers, toying easily with the amber mouth- 
piece of his dainty cigar-holder — ‘who were a 
good many shades darker in the skin than this 
fellow Hawthorn, for all they thought themselves 
such very grand gentlemen. Some of ’em may 
be coloured, and some of ’em mayn’t : there ’s no 
knowing, 'uhen once you get across to England ; 
for people there have no proper pride of race, 
I understand, and would marry a colpured girl, 
if she happened to have money, as soon as look 
at her. But this fellow Hawthorn, tliough he 
seems externally as white as you do — and a great 
deal whiter too, by Jove— is w’cll known out 
here to be nothing but a coloured person, as 
his father and his mother were before him.’ 

Harry Noel puffed out a long stream of white 
smoke as he answered carelessly : ‘ Ah, I daresay 
he is, if what you mean is just that he’s got 
some remote sort of negro tinge somewhere 
about him — though he doesn't look it ; but I 
expect almost all the old West Indian families, 
you know, must have intermarried long ago, 
when English ladies were rare in the colonies, 
with pretty half-castes.’ 

Quite unwittingly, the young Englishman had 
trodden at once on the very tendoriist and dearest 
corn of his proud and unbending West Indian 
entertainers. Pride of blood is the one form of 
pride that they tliorcaghly understand and sym- 
pathise with ; and this remote hint of a possible 
(and probable) distant past when the purity of 
the white race was not quite so efficiently 
guaranteed as it is nowadays, roused both the 
fiery Dupuys immediately to a white-heat of 
indignation. 

‘Sir,’ Mr Theodore Dupuy said stiffly, ‘you 
evidently don’t understand the way in which 
we regard these questions out here in the colonies, 
and especially in Trinidad. There is one thing 
which your English parliament has not taken 
from us, and can never take from us j and 
that is the pure European blood which flows 
unsullied in all our veins, nowhere |)olluted 
by the faintest taint of a vile African inter- 
mixture.’ 

‘Certainly,’ Mr Tom Dupuy echoed angrily, 
‘if you want to call us niggers, you’d ^tter 
call us niggers outright, and not be afraid of 
it’ 

‘Upon my word,’ Harry Noel answered with 
an apologetic smile, ‘ I hadn’t the least intention, 
my dear sir, of seeming to hint anything against 
the purity of blood in West Indians generally ; 
I only meant, that if my friend Hawthorn — who 
is really a very good fellow and a perfect gentle- 
man — does happen to have a little distant infu- 
sion of negro blood in him, it doesn’t seem to 
me to matter much to any of us nowadays. It 
must be awfully little— -a mew nothing, you 
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know ; just the amount one would naturally 
expect if his people had intermarried once with 
haif-caates a great many generations ago. I was 
only standing up for my friend, you see. — 
Surely,’ turning to Tom, \ybo still glared at him 
like a wild ueast aroused, ‘a man ought to 
stand up for his friends when he hears them 
iU spoken of.’ 

‘Oh, quite so,’ Mr Theodore Dupuy replied, 
in a mdlified voice. ‘Of course, if Mr Ilaw- 
thorn’s a friend of yours, and you choose to 
stand by him here, in spite of his natural dis- 
abilities, on the ground that you happened to 
know him over in England — where, I believe, he 
I concealed the fact of his being coloured — and 
you don’t like now to turn your back upon 
him, why, naturally, that’s very honourable of 
you, very honourable. — Tom, my dear boy, we 
must both admit that Mr Noel is ftAing very 
honourably. And, indeed, we can’t expect people 
brought up wholly in England’ — Mr Dupuy 
dwelt softly upon this fatal disqualification, as 
though aware that Harry must be rather ashamed 
of it — ‘to feel upon these points exactly as we 
do, who have a better knowledge and insight 
into the negro blood and the negro char- 
acter.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ Tom Dupuy continued mali- 
ciously. ‘People in England don’t und(*rstand 
these things at all as we do. — ^Vhy, Mr Noel, 
you mayn’t be aware of it, but even among the 
highest English aristocracy there are an awful 
lot of regular coloured people, out-and-out 
mulattoes. West Indian heiresses in the old days 
used to go home — brown girls, or at anyrate 
young ivomen with a touch of the tar-brush — 
daughters of governors and so forth, on the 
wrong side of the house — you understand’ — Mr 
Tom Dupuy accompanied these last words with 
an upward and backward jerk of his left 
thumb, supplemented by a' peculiarly ugly 
grimace, intended to be facetious — ‘the sort of 
tr^sh no decent young fellow over here would 
have 80 much as louched with a pair of tongs 
(in the way of marrying ’em, I mean) ; and 
when they got across to England, were snapped 
up at once by dukes and marquises, wdiose 
descendants, after all, though they may be lords, 
are really nothing better, you see, than common 
brown people ! ’ j 

He spoke snappishly, but Harry only looked 
across at him in mild wonder. On the calm 
and unquestioning pride of a Lincolnshire Noel, 
remarks such as these fell flat and pointless. 
If a N4lbl had chosen to marry a kitchen-maid, 
according to their simple old-fashioned faith, he 
would have ennobled her at once, and lifted 
her up into his own exalted sphere of life and 
action. Her children after her would have been 
Lincolnshire Noels, the equals of any duke or 
marquis in the United Kingdom. So Harry only- 
smiled benignly, and answered in his easy oft- 
haud manner : ‘ By J ove, 1 shouldn’t wonder at 
all if that were really the case now. One reads 
in Thackeray, you know, so much about the 
wealthy West Indian heiresses, with suspiciously 
curly hair, who us'ecl to swarm in London in 
the old slavery days. But of course, Mr Dupuy, 
it’s a well-known fact that all our good families 
liave been awfully recruited by actresses and so 
forth. X believe* some statistical fellow or other 


has ^vritten a book to show that if It weren't 
for the actresses, the peerage and baronetage 
would all have died out long ago, of pure 
inanition. I daresay the West Indian heiresses, 
with the frizzy huir, helped to fulfil the same 
good and useful purpose, by bringing an infusion 
of fresh blood every now and then into our 
old families.’ And Harry ran his hand carelessly 
through his own copious curling black locks, 
in perfect unconsciousness of the absurdly mal- 
apropos nature of that nistiiu’tive action at that 
particular moment. His talm sense of utter 
supeiiority — that innate belief so diificult to 
shake, even on the most rational grounds, in 
most w-ell-born and well-bred Englishmen — kept 
him even from suspecting the real drift of Tom 
Dupuy’s reiterated innuendoes. 

‘You came out to Barbadocs to look after 
some property of your fatlier’s, I believe?’ Mr 
Dupuy put in, anxious to turn the current of 
the conversation from this very dangerous and 
fitful channel. • 

‘I did,’ Harry J'foel answered unconcernedly. 

‘ My father’s, or rather my nioth^’s. Her people 
have property there. We’re connected with 
Barhadoes, indeed. My mover’s family were 
Biu:badian planters.’ 

At the word, Tom Dupuy almost jumped 
from his scat and brought his fist down heavily 
upon the groaning table. ‘ They, were ? ’ he cried 
inquii’ingly. ‘Barbadian planters? You don’t 
mean to &iy, tlicn, Mr Noel, tliat some of your 
own people were really and truly born West 
Indians ? ’ 

‘Why on earth should he ivant to get so 
very excited about it?’ Harry Noel tliought to 
himself hastily. ‘What on earth can it matter 
to him wdiether niy people were Barbadian 
planters or Billingsgate fishmongers?’ — ‘Yes, cei^- 
tainly, they were,’ he went on to Tom Dupuy 
w'ith a placid smile of quiet amusement. ‘Though 
my mother ivas never lu the island herself from 
the time she was a baby, I believe, still all her 
family were horn and bied there, for some gene- 
rations. — But why do you ask me? Did you 
know anything of her people — the Budleiglis of 
the Wilderness ? ’ 

‘ No, no ; I didn’t know anything of them,’ 
Tom Dupuy replied huiTiedly, with a curious 
glance sideways at liis uncle. — ‘But, ’pon my 
honour, Uncle Theodore, it’s really a very sin- 
gular thing, now one comes to think of it, that 
Mr Noel should happen to come himself, too, 
from a West Indian family.’ 

As Harry Noel happened that moment to be 
lifting his cup of coflee to his lips, htwdidn’t 
notice that Tom Dupuy was pointing most 
significantly to his own knuckles, and signal- 
ling to his uncle, w’ith eyes ayd fingers, to 
observe Harry’s. And if he had, it isn’t prob- 
able that a Lincolnshire Noel would even have 
suspected the hidden meaning of those strange 
and odd-looking monkey-like antics. 

By-and-by, Harry rose from the table care- 
lessly, and asked in a casual way whether Mr 
Dupuy would kindly excuse him ; he wanted 
to go and pay a call which he felt he really ' 
mustn’t defer beyond the second day from his 
arrival in Trinidad. 

‘You’ll take a mount?’ Mr Dupuy inquired 
hospitably. ‘You know, we never dream of 
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walking out in these regiona AH the horses 
in my stable are entirel;j^ at your disposal. How | 
far did you propose going, Mr Noell A letter! 
of introduction you wish to deliver, I suppose, ! 
to the governor or somebody?* 

Harry paused and hesitated for a second. Then 
he answered os politely as he was able : ‘No, 
not exactly a letter of introduction. I feel I 
mustn’t let the day pass without having paid 
my respects as early as possible to Mrs Haw- 
thorn.* 

Tom Dupuy nudged his uncle ; but the elder 
planter had too much good manners to make 
any reply save to remark that one of his niggers 
would be ready to show Mr Noel the way to 
the district judge’s— ali— dwelling-place at Mul- 
berry. 

As soon as Harry’s back was turned, ho-wever, 
Mr Tom T)upuy sank back incontinently on the 
dining-room sofa and exploded in a loud burst 
of boisterous laughter. 

*My dear Tom,’ Mr Theodore DupUy intcr- 

? osed nervously, ‘what on earth are you doing? 

bung Noel will certainly overhear you. Upon 
my word, though I cai/t say I agree with all 
the young fellow’s English sentiments, I really 
don’t sec that there’s anything in particular to 
laugh at in him. He seems to me a very 

gentlemanly, well-bred, intelligent Why, 

goodness gracious, Tom, what has come over 
you so suddenly ? You look for all the world 
as if you were positively going to kill yourself 
outright with laughing about nothing ! * 

Mr Tom Dupuy removed his handkerchief 
hastily from liis mouth, and with an immense 
effort to restrain his merriment, exclaimed in 
a low suppressed voice: ‘Why, now, Uncle 
Theodure, do you mean to tell me you don’t see 
the whole joke ! you don’t understand the full 
absurdity or the situation ? ’ 

Mr Dupuy gazed back at him blankly. ‘No 
more than I understand wliy on earth you are 
making such a confounded fool of yourself now,’ 
he answered contemptuously. 

Tom Dupuy calmed lumself slowly with a 
terrific effort, and blurted out at last, in a myste- 
rious undertone ; ‘ Why, the point of it is, don’t 
you see. Uncle Theodore, the fellow’s a coloured 
man himself, os sure as ever you and I ore 
standing here this minute ! ’ 

' A burst in upon Mr Dupuy’s benighted 
tliiderstanding with extraordinary rapidity. ‘ He 
is I * he cried, clapping his hand to nis forehead 
hurriedly in the mtense excitement of a pro- 
foundly important discovery. ‘Ho is, he is! 
Thei^ vun’t be a doubt about it ! Baronet or 
no baronet, as sure as fate, Tom, my boy, that 
man ’s a regular brown man ! ’ 

*I knew he^wos,’ Tom Dupuy replied exult- 
antly, ‘the very moment I first set eyes upon 
that ugly head of his! I was sure he was a 
nigger as soon os 1 looked at him ! I suspected 
it at once from his eyes and his knuckles. But 
when he told me his mother was a Barbadian 
woman — why, then, I knew, as sure as fate, it 
■was all up with him.’ 

‘Tow. ’re quite right, quite right, Tom; I 
haven’t a doubt about it,’ Mr Theodore Dupuy 
continued helplessly, wringing his hands before 
him in bewilderment and horror. ‘And the 
worst t)f it is I have asked him to stop here 


as long as he ’s in Trinidad ! What a terrible 
thing if it were to get about over the whole island 
that I’ve asked a brown man to come and stop 
for an indefinite period under the same roof 
•with your cousin Nora ! ’ 

Tom Dupuy was not wanting in chivalrous 
magnanimity. He leaned back on the sofa and 
screwed his mouth up for a moment with a 
comical expression ; then he answered slowly ; 
‘It’s a very serious thing, of course, to accuse 
a man offhand of being a nigger. We mustn’t 
condemn him unhetird or without evidence. We 
must try to find out all we can about his family. 
Luckily, he’s given us the clue himself. He 
said his mother was a Barbadian woman — a 
Budleigh of the Wilderness. We’ll track him 
down. I ’ve made a mental note of it 1 ’ 

Just at that moment, Nora walked quietly 
into the dining-room to ask the geutlemen 
whether they meant to go for a ride hy-and-by 
in the cool of the evening. ‘For if you do, 
papa,’ she said in explanation, ‘you know you 
must send for Nita to the pasture, for Mr Noel 
will want a horse, and you ’re too heavy for any 
but the cob, so you’ll have to get up Nita for 
Mr Noel.’ 

Tom Dupuy glanced at her suspiciously. ‘I 
suppose since your last poi-ticular friend fell 
over the gully that night at Banana Garden,’ 
he said hastily, ‘ you ’ll he picking up next with 
a new favourite in this hne-spoken, new-fangled, 
haw-haw, English fellow ! ’ 

Nora looked back at him haughtily and de- 
fiantly. ‘Tom Dupuy,’ she answered with a 
curl of her lip (she always addressed him by 
both names together), ‘you are quite mistaken 
— ^utterly mistaken. I don’t feel in the least 
prepossessed by IMr Noel’s personal appearance.’ 

‘Why not? Why not?’ Tom inquired eagerly. 

‘I don’t know by what right you venture to 
cross-question me about such a matter ; but as 
you ask me, I don’t mind answering yon. Mr 
Noel is a shade or two too dark by far ever to 
take my own fancy.’ 

Tom Avhistled low to himself and gave a little 
start. ‘By Jove,’ he said, half aloud and half 
to himself^ ‘that was a Dupuy that spoke that 
time, certainly. After all, the girl ’s got some 
! proper pride still left in her. She doesn’t want 
to marry him, although he ’s a brown man. I 
always thought myself, as a mere matter of 
taste, she positively preferred these woolly-headed 
mulattoes ! * 

JOHN HULLAH. 

In 1870, when Mrs John Hullah was canvassing 
on behalf of Miss Garrett, M.D., then a candidate 
for the Loudon School Board, several persons 
suggested that Mrs Hullah herself should have 
been proposed — ‘For it’s a name that ought to 
be on the Board.* That the name of Hullah 
must at one time have been a household word 
might be gathered from Lord Wharndiffe’s' state- 
ment in the House of Lords, that ttatween the 
end of 1841 and July 1842, fifty thousand persons 
were enlisted as musical students under the 
superintendence of Mr Hullah and his pupils. 
Very early in life, Mr Hullah’s thoughte nad 
been occupied -with the ^eat problem of popu- 
larising the noble and refining aH. of music, and 
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this problem it was his life’s labour to^ deal with, 
bringing to the task considerable wisdom and 
culture, magnificent patience, and generous enthu- 
siasm. At a time when musical culture was very- 
limited indeed, Hullah stood forward to pro- 
claim that this evil warf readily curable, that 
almost any child might learn to sing on scien- 
tific principles, so as to be able to pursue the 
f'tudy after leaving school, and tnat music 
deserved to be dealt with systematically, instead 
of being treated as a mere ‘relaxation from 
severer studies.’ As showing how these ideas 
were promoted during a long and busy career, 
the Life of John Hullah, now published by his 
widow (London : Longmans), and including a few 
pages of autobiography, will be welcome not 
only to musicians but to social reformers, and 
all who have any respect for the pioneers of 
progress. •• 

On the authority of Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, IMr Hullah informs u.s 
that ho first saw the light in the city of Wor- 
cester, on the 27th of June 1812. In a private 
school, he received a remarkably good education 
in English literature, but apparently in nothing 
else ; and his future career was still an open 
question, when it was suggested, by a musical 
lamily very intimate witli the llullahs, that 
John should be trained to tlic profession of 
music. Accordingly, he became a pupil of 
William Horsley, the celebrated glee-writer. 
At the age of seventeen or eighteen, Hullah 
himself ventured on the composition of a glee ; 
and in 1833, he became a student at the 
Royal Academy of ^hisic, then possessing, in his 
opinion, a reputation which it has never ex- 
ceeded. Here, among liis fellow-students, he met 
Miss Fanny Dickens, sister of the novelist, and 
ehortly afterwards he appears to have become 
intimately acquaintcil with Cliaidcs Dickens him- 
self. ^Ir Hullah’s first iiarriage took jdace on 
December 20, 1838 ; and early in the following 
year, the idea of a popular method of teaching 
singing began to Engage his atientiun. He went 
to Paris to observe the method of M. Wilhcm, 
and soon afterwards began teaching on a small 
scale at the Normal School at Battersea. Through 
Sii’ James Kay Shuttle worth, the sympathy of 
many influential persons was secured, and Hullah 
awoke to find himself famous. All classes from 
royalty downward were eager for information 
as to the new method. Lectures were required 
in all parts of the country ; and owing probably 
to Mr Hullah’s own enthusiasm, very many of 
his pupils became teachers. 

In 1844, Hullah became Profes.sor of Music 
at King’s College, London, an office which he 
filled with acceptance for thirty years. Ho 
held similar appointments at Bedford College 
and Queen’s College, two well-known schools for 
girls ; and, indeed, was associated with F. D. 
Maurice in the founding of the latter institu- 
tion. 

The erection of St Martin’s Hall, the scene of 
his most phblic labours, was an enterorise entered 
upon by him with characteristic ught-hearted- 
ness. ‘To the carried out in St Martin’s 
Hall,* says Mrs Hullah, ‘is undoubtedly trace- 
able the present all but universal study of music 
by every doss in England ; but it may certainly 
be said that fur the chief director of that early 


movement, splendidly as he was supported and 
encouraged by his immediate friends, the results 
were ruinous in every way.* In this costly build- 
ing he took up his residence, in order to be near 
the scene of his classes and concerts, and for 
more than fourteen years he carried on a severe 
struggle for the cause which lay so near his 
heart. In 1801, when the Hall was destroyed 
by fire, and ‘Mr Hullah, now past his prime, 
stood a ruined man in the midst of a large 
family,’ a host of influential friends— including 
Charles Dickens, Henry Chorlcy, Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth, Sir Arthur 'Helps, and Mr (now 
Lord) Coleridge — rallied round him, and gave him 
a new start in life. 

In 18G1, Hullah published his Royal Institu- 
tion Lectures on The History of Modem Muoic^ 
a work which met with a cordial reception, and 
has since been translated into Italian by Alberto 
Visetti. Ilullah’s failure in 1865 to gain the 
appointment of Professor of Music at Edinburgh 
was apparenjjy as crushing as any misfortune 
could bo to so buoyant a nature. There was 
scarcely a spot *iii the world which he would 
have chosen for his home in preference to Edin- 
burgh. His lectures at the Philosophical Institu- 
tion and his numerous concerto had made him well 
known there, and gained him many warm friends, 
who apparently encouraged him to suppose that 
his election was certain. There can be no doubt 
that he would have been a brilliant iirofessor and 
an honour to the university ; for he was a man of 
wide culture and boundless enthusiasm for bis art. 
That ‘ capacity for general appreciation,’ which he 
pointed to in Mendelssohn, was very properly 
cited by a friend as the striking feature in 
Hullah’s own character. Natural scenery, poetry, 
painting, and especially architecture, all found 
m him a thoughtful appreciation. 

But admirably as lie was fitted for such a 
professorship, perhaps the post which ho received 
in 1872 of government Inspector of Music was 
even more suited to call forth his best talents and 
energies. His great objects were, firstly, to abolish 
singing by ear; and secondly, to encourage the 
formation of mixed choirs. He wished women 
to have more systematic training in choirs, so as 
to supersede the passionless soprano of boys and 
the falsetto counter-tenor of men. What he did 
towards the promotion of a scientific method^ of 
singing, may be judged from the fact, that during 
nine vears, he examined sixteen thousand male 
and female students who expected to beccone 
teachers, and in that case would probably 
tWr pupils the benefit of his system, ffis oflS<^ 
position brought him into delicate relations -with 
the advocates of other singing metuoasj but 
although of course we find occasional deweeiatory 
remarks, his tone is generally very fair. Referring 
to the tonic sol-fa system, he wesat so far on one 
occasion as to recommend the government to refuse 
their sanction to ‘a notation or alphabet abso- 
lutely unknown out of Great Britain, the^ closest 
acquaintanco with which foils to enable its pos- 
sessors to read music os it is written by musicians.’ 
This seems at first sight inconsistent with hia 
repeated deprecation ot ‘any attempt to enforce 
on the musical instructors in training-schoohi 
directly or indirectly the adoption of any par- 
ticular method of instruction, books, or exercises 
whatever;* but possibly his meaning was that 
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the tonic sol-faists, however their course might 
begin, should ultimately include in it a knowledge i 
of the old notation— a provision to which they 
could not possibly object. 

As a composer, Hullah attained no great dis- 
tinction. In 1836, The Village Coquettea—an opera 
for which Charles Dickens supplied the libretto, 
and Hullah the music — was very successfully 
produced at the St James’s Theatre, where it ran 
for sixty nights. It was also plaved in Edinburgh 
under the management of Mr kamsay. Charles 
Kingsley praised very highly Hullah’s setting of 
The Three FisherSf a song which is still met with 
in concert programmes. Among his other songs, 
which, os Mrs Hullah mentions, generally reflected 
his sadder moods. The Storm and The Sands of Dee 
are probably the best known. 

Mrs HuUah has wisely restricted herself to a 
bare outline of her husband’s lilework, thus bring- 
ing her book within reach of liis many pupils 
and admirers. Had a larger scope been permis- 
sible, a most interesting volume might lia\e been 
produced consisting of reminiscences of liis dis- 
tinguished friends. We should have had a peep 
at the genial author of Friends in Council, for 
between Helps and Hullah there existed a life- 
long intimacy. We hear almost nothing of 
Mendelssohn ; and of Spohr, we are simply told 
that ‘he did not play very well.’ The simple 
fact of a dinner with Meyerbeer is recorded ; 
and we also hear of Samuel Rogers and Tom 
Moore as visitors at Mr Hullali’s house. Ilis 
friend Mr Chorley having reported the discovery 
of ‘a new composer, Gounod by name,’ Hullah 
went to Paris, and reported favourably but 
cautiously concerning M. Gounod’s abilities. ‘A 
great original musical genius,’ ho writc-s ‘is such 
a creation, that one is slow to come to any con- 
clusion.’ 

Hardly one of the good .stories Hullah was 
constantly* picking up has found its way into 
this volume. Being gifted with elocutionary and 
dramatic power, he could repeat a story very 
effectively, and once boasted that he had correctly 
mven a Scottish anecdote involving two distinct 
dialects. 

In 1876, Hullah received the degree of LL.D. 
from the university of Edinburgh, being presented 
to the Chancellor by his old friend. Professor 
Douglas Maclagan. ‘It is fitting,’ said Professor 
Maclagan, ‘that the university of Edinbui^h, 
which alone, of the universities of Scotland, pos- 
sesses a chair of Music, should show a practical 
acknowledgment of past musicians by recognising 
one of the fine arts in the person of this most 
adequqli^^presentative.’ 

In 1880, Hullah had a stroke of paralysis, which 
partially disabled his left leg and arm ; but after 
a short rest, his marvellous energy forced him 1 
again into active work. Even at the age of 
seventy, he resented the idea of retirement ; and 
it was not until he had accepted Mr Gladstone’s 
' offer of a Civil List pension, that he fully realised 
that his lifework was over. He died in the midst 
of his family, at Malvern wells, on the 21st of 
Fc/bruaiy 1884. | 

John Hullah devoted his whole energies to a | 
cause in which he had a profound faith. It was i 
douhtl^ to typify this devotion that he adopted I 
the witty device and motto which appear on 
the Utle-page of Mis Hullah’s book. The ladder 


referred to in the motto, ‘ Per scalam ascendimus,’ 
is of course the musical scale, by means of which 
Hullah knew he could greatly benefit his fel- 
low-coimtryiiien. With remarKable courage and 
tenacity he pursued this object, triumphing won- 
derfully over both apathy and obloq^uy. His 
name will probably not be permanently associated 
with the great work of giving to all British school 
children a rudimentary musical education ^ on 
a thoroughly scientific basis ; but the principle 
was feai’lessly maintained by him when it had 
scarcely any other supporter, and all our future 
efforts must rest on the bound foundation which 
he laid. 

In conclusion, we may add that it is matter 
of congratulation that the teaching of music in 
elementary schools is no longer left merely to 
private enterprise, but now forms a branch of the 
w’ork donft«imder the auspices of the Education 
Department. Government encourages musical 
tuition by a grant of money even to infant 
schools, ‘if the scholars are satisfactorily taught 
to sing by note’ — that is, ‘by the, standard, or i 
any other recognised, notation.’ In this way the 
culture and the love of music will be sure to 
enter more than ever into the everyday life of 
our homes and communities. 


THE IIERRING-FISTIERY AND 
FISHERMEN. 

IN TWO PARTS.— PART II. 

Until recent years, many curious customs and 
superstitions prevailed among the fisher-people, 
and in a year of scarcity it was nothing uncommon 
to see in the streets of Fraserburgh, Peterhead, 
or any of the Moray Firth ports, a considerable 
procession, headed by several representative men, 
some on horseback, afid others on foot, bearing 
flags and symbols of the trade. The leaders 
were always comically and fantastically attired ; 
and w’hile bonic had a number of herrings sus- 
pended by the tail from their hat-brims, others 
had their clothes stuck full of burrs ; and all 
this demonstration was deemed to have suffi- 
cient virtue in it to cause the herrings to rise 
and go into the nets ! Up to the time that such 
exhibitions were common, no class was more 
superstitious than fishermen, and many practical 
jokes were perpetrated at their expense. The 
seafaring classes had a pious horror of hares and 
swine, and contact with them was held as por- 
tending some serious disaster or evil ; and if any 
jocular cooper or fislicurer, anxious at a dull 
time in the fishing-season to relieve the monotony 
of their daily life, surreptitiously placed a leg 
of either of those animals on board a boat, its 
discovery led to the greatest commotion among 
the crew, who would not on any account go to 
sea that night, lest some dreadful accident should 
befall the craft 

After a period of scarci^, the unexpected 
arrival of a successful craft in the early forenoon 
with the report that the fieet had at length 
met a large shoal of fish and secured heavy 
takes, spreads like wildfire throhgh *the town ; 
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and the excitement manifested by all, from the 
largest fishourer to the smallest fisher-boy, is 
intense. The piers are soon crowded with visitors, 
interested spectators, and those directly engaged 
in the trade; and the effect produced by the 
loud-toned dialect spoken by the local fisher- 
women mingling with the distinctive pronuncia- 
tion of the natives of life, Berwickshire, Banff, 
and Moray, in addition to the highly pitched 
Gaelic of the Highland girls, is unusually strange. 
As the boats round tlie breakwater, they arc 
eagerly scanned by many anxious faces ; and on 
reaching the pier, the crews of those craft that 
have been fortunate in securing unusually heavy 
takes receive, in a homely way, tlie congratu- 
lations of their relatives, and form the centre 
of attraction to all those loungers about the har- 
bour who have nothing particular to 

One of the first evidences of u fauccesbful fishing 
is the activity of the fisherwomen running hither 
and thitlicr in hot haste armed with a plentiful 
supply of food for the bread-winners, which is 
soon after the boat’s arrival put on hoard, and 
hastily partaken of ere the hard day’s work com- 
mences. Before the meal is finished, the carters 
are waiting at the pier-sule ; and should all the 
herrings bo shaken out of tlie nets, the men at 
once don their oilskins, and placing themselves 
in a convenient po.‘«ition to fall the baskets in 
the boat’s hold, the work of discharging com- 
mences. Tlie skipper stands upon the pier to 
haul the baskets ashore, an operation in which 
he is oiten assisted by his wife, who on many 
occasions takes the lion’s share of the work. 
After working some time in the hold, the men 
gradually become covered with the silvery scales 
of the fish till their clothing assumes the appear- 
ances of a coat of mail, in which their stalwart 
figures and superb xdiysique stand out in striking 
relief. Shoulcl the harv«t of the sea be landed 
in larger (xuautities than usual, the stir both on 
the piers and in the curing-yards correspond- 
ingly increases ; and amid a bubcl of tongues and 
ui)roariou8 good-humour, the stream of carts 
loaded with nemings goes on incessantly ; while 
fisheurers, whose heads are almost turned with 
the pressure of business, rush to and fro issuing 
orders to their servants and fishermen. 

On being brought into the yards, the herrings 
arc emptied into large square wooden boxes 
called ‘forelands,’ many of which are under a 
roof, so that the women who gut the fish may 
be protected from the heat ot the sun or tlie 
inclemency of the weather. To those who see 
them for the first time in a heavy fishing-night, 
the gutters count one of the sights of the trade ; 
and their persons, as they appear clad in oilskins 
and besmeared with blood from head to foot, 
reminds one of an Indian in his war-paint frcali 
from battle. These women, from a life-long 
experience, show the greatest dexterity in their 
work ; and the rapidity with which they seize 
a herring, enter the knife at its gills, remove 
the gut, and throw the offal into one tub and 
the nsh into another, is one of the features of 
the business, arfif, in the eyes of a stranger, 
appears part of a juggler’s education. In the 
coiuse of an afternoon and evening, one crew ol 
women — comprising two gutters and one packer 
—will have a good many rows of barrels at 


their credit, representing earnings of f!rom ten 
to twenty sbillings. On all occasions when the 
fishing is heavy, these women are obliged to 
work at any hour ; and as it often happens that 
the boats are late in arriving, curing operations 
go on all night, rendering a curing-yara, if not 
a pretty, an interesting sight From end to end 
of the premises are rows of forelands heaped 
with herrings, whoso silvery scales glitter in the 
light thrown from the blazing naphtha lamps 
suspended overhead, the rays of which, again, 
play upon the surface of .the water in the nar- 
Dour in a way that recalls memories of historic 
cities by sea and lake. 

, Around the forelands the women ply the knife 
' in a competitive spirit with lightning speed ; 
and while they work, the air is often filled 
with the strains of popular songs and hvmns, 
interspersed with the Gaelic music of the 
Highland girls, sung by these toilers to while 
away the midnight hours. On such a night, 
a fishing-tovui has an appearance quite unique. 
The lurid glare, in a murky sky of the many 
lights burning in the yards, has a very weird 
effect ; while the roll of carts and the shrill 
cries of the fishcr-girls, mixed with the sten- 
torian tones of ‘the maistef*^ issuing his orders 
at dead of night, give a romantic touch to the 
picture. Often among the gutters are to bo 
found most respectable, educated females, who 
are tempted by the high remuneration paid to 
engage in the work, and who, when the fishing 
is over, assume another character, and may be 
seen at the Cliristmas balls in some of the 
smaller towns as the loaders of fashion. It may 
be noted here, that after being gutted, packed, 
and salted, the herrings are mlowed to lie in 
barrels in the curing-yards for some little time. 
The barrels are then filled up, and otherwise 
completely cured ; and having received the brand 
of the i^ishery Board as a certificate of good 
quality, they are despatched to Germany and 
Russia and other centres where herrings form 
a staple article of food. The salting of herrings 
has hitherto been the chief method of curing ; but 
recently, boracic acid has been introduced for the 
same purpose, though how far it will be adopted 
in practice, is still a question of the future. 

One feature of the fishing which presents an 
unusually pretty and romantic sight may be seen 
on a darK night towards the end of August. At 
that time the boats are usually within a mite 
or two of the shore ; and when the gloaming 
deepens and the nets are shot, the crews pre- 
pare to hoist the lights required to be exhibited 
by law to prevent accidents happe^^ig with 
passing vessels. As darkness sets in, liipit after 
light appears, till the sea lor a stretch of many 
nnles is transformed into what seems a gaily 
illuminated city ; but instead bf the CIn ana 
bustle associated with such an occasion, 'not a 
sound is heard but tlie gentle ripple of the 
summer sea, as its wavelets frolic ou the sandy 
beach, or thread their way round the rocks 
near the old tower. The sight is ever new, cmd 
one so pretty and so fascinating, that on every 
occasion when it is available, the whole com* 
munity, including those who have been privileged 
to witness it for a lifetime, eagerly seek the 
points of vantage where they can best view the 
tairy-like scene spread out before them. 
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In mostly all the great herring-fishery ports, 
the harbours during winter have a most oppres- 
eive stillness, and often the trade done lor a 
protracted period would comprise the arrival 
and sailing of a few colliers and a limited num- 
ber of windbound ships. In spring, the scene 
changes, however ; and by July, every available 
inch of water area is appropriated to the use of 
craft employed in the staple industry ; and at 
times so great is the pressure, that many vessels 
are obliged to lie in the bay and wait their 
regular turn before ^eing permitted to enter 
the harbour. In addition to our own ships, a 
great many German vessels have been hitherto en- 
gaged cariying herrings ; but within the last two 
years, Norwegian steamers, which were employed 
in the Norwegian herring business before steam 
was introdneed here, have greatly taken up the 
carrying-trade, to the serious exclusion ot the 
Britoh sailing schooners, which held the trade in 
ti^eir own hands for half a century, and cou- 
sidalKd it strictly their own. In consequence 
of the altered aspect of affairs,, a strong feeling 
exists among the old-fashioned mariners, espe- 
cially the local skippers, against what they con- 
sider an unjust usurpation of their exclusive 
right, and many cii aged salt may be heard 
sighing for the ‘good md times.* But in spite 
of their quarter-deck arguments, which appear 
as old-fasliioned as their craf^ steam-carrying 
power is fast increasing ; and it is more than 
probable that the once smart fleet of schooners, 
whose employment in the herring-trade was wont 
to yield the year’s dividend to the owners, will 
soon be practically a thing of the past. 

The social aspect of the fishermen engaged in 
the herring-fishery has undergone a remarkable 
change within the last quarter of a century ; 
and the noisy, hard-drinkmg, indigent toilers of 
the deep have given place to a race of sober, 
industrious, religiously inclined chisa of men, 
who in many instances have amassed and have 
at their credit in the bank large sums of money. 
'On the north and north-east coasts, thirty or 
forty years ago, fishermen as a class were reckoned 
amongst the hardest drinkers of the population, 
and one curious custom then existing, but which 
happily disappeared many years ago, was rather 
a strong proof of the not very enviable character 
attached to the men in those days. Before finally 
settling the terms of an agreement with the curer, 
the skipper always satisfied himself that one 
important clause was sale, which was to the 
effect tiiat the curer was bound to supply a 
gallon and a half of whisky weekly for the 
exclusi:|guuse of the crew whUe prosecuting the 

fmbiTig- "" 

As yaois rolled on, the habits of fishermen 
gradually improved; and when the temperance 
movement spreffd its branches over the land, 
no class enlisted under its banners more readily, 
and no section of the community was more 
enthusiastic or adhered more firmly to the tee- 
totd principles than did this section of the sea- 
faring class. In a remarkably short time the 
thatched hovels gave place I to neat stone and 
Umc cottages; imd the fishermen, instead of 
spending their evenings in the public-house, pre- 
ferred ei then to stay at home and mend the 
nets or join, ^ scone temperance or religious 
movement which often necessitated a walk of 


a good many miles to the chief town in the 
I district where these meetings were usually held. 
The religious tone in most of the villages on 
the north-east coast and Moray Firth continues 
marked^ and many of those whose conduct a 
generation ago was a reproach to their village, 
not only are now in comfortable circumstances, 
but take an active interest in all local affairs, 
and can conduct religious meetings in a way 
that would do credit to those regularly trained 
for the ministry. 

Fishermen are not naturally cosmopolitan in 
their nature, and take comparatively little inte- 
rest in matters not directly affecting themselves ; 
but if a trawling agitation is being promulgated, 
or if a sudden gale deals destruction to fislicr- 
mcn anywhere on the coast, the villagers evince 
the greatest anxiety to obtain the latest infor- 
mation. War or rumours of war exercise a strong 
influence on their minds, and the weekly news- 
papers are anxiously looked for, and the reports 
on the subject keenly discussed ; but stirring 
questions of national importance seldom or never 
disturb the equilibrium of village life. A local 
oracle is here and there met with, and though 
his learning may not be profound, he has suf- 
ficient ability to represent with some degree of 
intelligence tbc opinions or wishes of his fellow- 
villagers at any time that a question affecting 
their welfare is prominently before the public. 
Some of these oracles are \ain of their learning,; 
and many good stories arc in circulation in tlio 
fishing districts indicative of tlicLr anxiety to air 
their learning, especially when a big word could 
be utilisoil, whether it suited the sense or not 
One good example happened in Fraserburgh not 
many years ago on the occasion of an accidental 
meeting of a minister and a leading villager. 
During the fishing season, tlio minister was visit- 
ing in a part of the town where a row of small 
houses were built on exactly similar linos ; and 
finding it difficult to distinguish his parishionei’’s 
house, asked a fisherman— at the moment remark- 
ing as to the similarity of the buildings — 
where the individual whom he wanted resided. 
The man drew himself up, and with the inten- 
tion of impressing the minister with his erudi- 
tion, proffered his services with the following 
remark: ‘Weel, sir, I’m no a bit surprised at 
your difficulty, for the houses on this street are 
most unanimous.’ 

As has been already indicated, fishermen do 
not trouble tliemselves with the affairs of state, 
and the result is lliat food for conversation limits 
itself to incidents in their daily life, which, 
though at times painfully exciting, is oftenest 
most uneventful. During the herring-fishing 
season, when the men often do not see one another 
from Monday to Saturday, part of Sunday < is 
invariably spent in discussing the results of the 
previous week’s work. ‘ Between sermons,’ three, 
lour, and sometimes half-a-dozen ^hermen con- 
gregate at a relative’s or an acquaintance’s lodg- 
ings, and having seated themselves, some on 
chairs, some on chests, and others on nets, and 
filled their pipes, proceed to narrate their ex- 
periences of the past few d^; in the course 
of which, one man describes how, after soiling 
east-north-east, and putting Mormond Hill down, 
he shot his nets, and was rew^ed with a good 
take, but got much destruction to netting in 
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consequence of other boats having shot over his 
‘fleet;’ while another recounts most minutely 
every night’s work from leaving till returning 
to the harbour, and explains that though they 
had been uwn different grounds, they had failed 
to meet witn any luck, although their neighbour 
Sandie, who was alongside of them, one night 
had got seventy crans. , In this manner each 
skipper gives a little history of the week’s 
labours ; and the company having exhausted 
their store of news, take their departure to 
their respective homes, probably not to meet 
again till the following Sunday. 


with fair curly hair, and bright blue eyes. He 
had a bronzed complexion, aM a hearty laugh, 
and was altogether a moat attractive specimen 
of a young Englishman. When I had finished 
luncheon, his manner changed abruptly as he 
began speaking of his young wife. 

‘I did not like to enter upon the subject before 
you ^ were rested,’ he began courteously ; * but I 
am intensely anxious you should see her. For 
some months past she has been suffering firom 
intense melancholia, and lately she has takiyn a 
deep distrust of those around her, more parti- 
cularly of me,’ He stopped abruptly and bit 
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* . . . And may I beg you to visit us in your 
private rather than in your professional capacity ? 
Since my dear wife has been failing thus sadly, 
fiho has evinced a great dread of liicdical men ; 
and were she to guess you other than an ordi- 
nary guest, I tremble for the consequences ! The 
carriage will meet you at Blackburne Station at 
whatever hour you name. — Yours very truly, 
Arthuu Cuawford.* 

This is an extract from a letter that I received 
on the loth of Juno 1870, and being but a young 
fellow of twenty-six, I was very much elated 
thereby. The great drawback to being what is 
called a sj)cciuli&t is that the generality of people 
— for what reason, I have never been able to dis- 
cover — are afraid to employ you until you are well 
on in years, and conseimently this Mrs Crawford 
for whom my services nad been enlisted was my 
first private patient l^fy v was madness ; 

and tiring equally of hc'-jula’-w, ik and of idling 
in my own rooms, I wa*- h. .mil) thankful for 
tho good luck that had befallen me. In a pre- 
vious letter, Mr Crawford had given a detaued 
account ol his wife’s symptoms ; and now all 
arrangements were completed, and I was due at 
his Berkshire home on lli'’ following day. 

When the train steamed into the little country 
station, T found a carriage and pair ready to meet 
me. E^udently, -to judge by the general get-up 
of the whole thing, the Crawfords were wealthy 
folk ; and this impression was confirmed when 
wc reached tho liou.se, which was standing in 
the midst of a lovely park. In true country 
fashion, the hall-doors were standing open, and 
my host met me on the threshold with out- 
stretched hands. 

‘This is exceedingly kind of you,’ he said 
genially, ‘for I know you have come at your 
very earliest convenience. — Journey from town 
pleasant?— Yes? That’s right— James, take Mr 
Lennox’s things to his room. Lunch in the 
morning-room, hey?— Come along, my dear sir; 
you must bo half famished.’ So saying, ho pre- 
ceded me down a long corridor, whence I caught 
distant glimpses of a beautiful gai'den at the 
back of tho house, and into a snug little room 
where luncheon was laid. While I discussed a 
cold chicken, Mr Crawford went on chatting ; and 
ere I went to my room for a wash and brush up 
before presenting myself to his wife, we were 
excellent friends. I do not think I ever met a 
man who so much charmed me at first sight; 
nay, he more than charmed, he captivated me. 
He was aboutf thirty, and exceedingly handsome. 


on passionately. ‘ When i married her five years 
ago, she was the blithest, merriest girl in all the 
shire ; and now, to see her like this— why, it 
breaks my heart ! ’ and he dropped into a chair 
and buried his face in his hands. 

There was an awkward pause, for in those 
days I was too inexperienced to be Auch of a 
hand at consolation, and then I stepped nearer 
to him and laid my hand upon his shoulder. 
‘Come, come,’ I said cheerily, ‘there is no need 
to despair like thi.s. We must hope for the best." 
How does she show her distrust of you ? ’ 

He raised his head to answfef^me. ‘ By keeping 
the boy from mo, for one thing. She will hardly 
let me touch him.’ 

* The boy ? A son of yours ?’ 

‘Our only child,’ he answered — ‘a dear little 
fellow of nearly four ; and she betrays a terrible 
fear whenever 1 have him with me.* 

‘ Does she eat well ? ’ 

* Hardly at all’ 

‘ Sleep at night ? * 

He shook Ins head ; and then followed a string 
of various professional questions. Our conversa- 
tion at an end, I rcque.sted to be shown to my 
room, promising to be in the drawing-room for 


five o’dock tea, when I should be introduced to 
Mrs Crawford. 

‘As Mr Lennox, if you please,’ suggested her 
husband as we cros,sed the ball * You remember 
that I asked you to drop the doctor, and seem 
an ordinary visitor?’ 

Of course I agreed ; and then he told me he 
had spoken to her of me as an old college friend ; 
and fimilly he left me to myself. 

When I descended to the drawing-room, I 
found both Crawford and his wife waiting for 
me. He was standing by the open window play- 
ing with tho climbing roses that were nodding 
by its sill : he was talking merrily as I entere<J, 
and looked the personification of life and good 
spirits. A girl was standing by the m^el-shelf 
with her back towards me, and I had barely 
time to admire the sliglit figure and* graceful 
po.se, before Crawford’s voice rang out in hearty 
cordiality. * ’ 

‘Ah! there you are at last! Lot me 'intro- 
duce you to my wife. — Beatrice, this is Mr John 
Iiennox.’ 

She had half turned when he began speaking $ 
but as he said my name, she gave a sudden gasp 
and confronted me with large startled eyes. I 
have seen the eyes of a snared bird and those 
of a hunted stag, but I hare never seen auch a 
look of piteous fear as dwelt in hers t boT>, 
one moment she seemed half mad with toror; 
but the next it fled as quickly as it and 
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she held out her hand in greeting. As she did 
SO) an ugly scar on the smooth white wrist caught 
my eye. It looked to me like an unskilful but 
intentional cut from a knife, and while we were 
exchanging commonplaces as to my journey, &c., 
I was wondering as to whether she had ever 
attempted her own life. She was in the first 
hush of her womanhood; and her glorious blue 
eyes and coil of auburn hair would alone have 
sufficed to stamp her as a beautiful woman, had 
it not been that the curious expression of her 
face outweighed every other fascination. She 
gave me the impression of being literally con- 
sumed by a terrime dread, to the nature ot which 
I of course as yet held no clue ; and with this 
dread, an ec^ually strong desire to suppress all 
outward indication of it. Add to this, the fact 
that her face was entirely colourless, and that 
the hand she had given me, in spite of the June 
sunshine, was as cold as ice, and it will bo seen 
that my first case promised to be full of interest. 

She poured out the tea silently, while her 
husband and I went on chatting, and she did 
not speak again until he proposed to ring the 
nursery bell. 

*We have not seen Bertie all day,’ he added, 
*and 1 know you svould like to show him off 
to Lcimox.* 

*He is having his tea,’ she rejoined quickly. 
‘ Show him off in the morning, Arthur ; I don’t 
think W6 want him now.’ 

* O fie ! There ' is an unkind mamma ! I 
wonder what Bertie would say to you ? Ho can 
finish his tea here, dear. 1 ’ll fetch him.’ 

*No, no; I’ll go.’ She ran out of the room 
as she sroke ; and Crawford turned to mo with 
a weary-looking smile. 

* You se^ Lennox 1 I generally give w^ ; but 
I am afraid of it growing upon her, if I never 
see tbe 'child. He is such a splendid fellow ! ’ 
As he spoke, his wife returned with the buy in 
her arms. 

*I met him in the hall,’ she explained; ‘he 
was just coming in from his walk. — No, Arthur, 
don’t take him : he is not at all heavy.’ This 
last to her husband, who had advanced with 
outstretched hands. ‘Look here, Bertie, darling. 
Who likes cakel’ She seated herself on a low 
chair, still keeping a jealous arm around the 
child, and went on ts^ing, this time to me. 
‘Arthur and I quarrel over this small boy.* She 
laughed a little, but it sounded very mirthless. 
‘The last cause of dissension is his health. I 
think he is growing delicate and wants change, 
and papa doesn’t agree. Does he, my beauty 'i ’ 

‘The bqy laughed as she held him yet more 
dosely and looking at his rosy cheeks 

and bright eyes, it seemed to me that there could 
not be a healthier youngster. 

‘I am afraid € must take papa’s side,’ I said. 
‘You must not alarm yourself unnecessarily, 

dear Mrs Crawford, for I think’ I stopped 

abruptly, alarmed by the expression on her face. 
I WM new at my work, be it remembered ; but 
I think that older men than I would have been 
frightened. Bertie had rebelled against the detain- 
^ arm ; and sliding on to the floor, had run to 
bis father and climbed into his arms. 

A fine game of romps now ensued, and the 
pother sat and watched them. Sitting there 
liMung her, I, too, was watching. In my student 


days, I hod kept a tame lizard, and by whistling 
to had been able to direct its movements 
at will, and now I was reminded of my wbilom 
pet by watching Beatrice Crawford’s eyes. Every 
motion of her husband’s, as lie ran round the 
room tossing the laughing boy in bis arms, ap- 
peared to bold a fascination for her, and her 
gaze never left him but once. That once was 
when she walked swiftly to a further table and 

C essed herself of a paper-knife, which she 
led to me, commenting on its curious make. 
It was of steel and sharply pointed ; and I 
handed it back again with the remark, that it 
would make a nasty weapon if needed. She 
took it without glancing at me again ; but her 
liusband had caught her words, and now came 
up to 118 breathless and laughing, with Bertie 
clinging round his neck. 

‘Dont tefld that thing, niy darling,* he said 
tenderly. ‘I hate to see such an ugly knife in 
your dear little hands.’ 

‘(live it to Bertie, mamma,’ cried the child, 
stretching dimpled hands for the coveted truisure ; 
and his father, with an injunction to be careful, 
was taking it from her to give to him, when, 
with a muffled cry, she snatched the knife back 
and dashed it through the open window into 
the garden beyond. 

‘You shan’t have it! — you shan’t ha\e it!’ 
she cried excitedly, while a bright red spot 

burned on either cheek. ‘You would ’ With 

marvellous self-control, she stopped dead shoi fc ; 
and after an almost imperceptible pause, she 
added in her usual quiet tones : ‘ Pray, forgive 
me, Arthur ; I am so afraid of Bertie hurting 
himself. — Co up to the nursery, dear. Mamma 
will come to you.’ 

Awe-struck at her late passion, the chihl went 
gently out of the room, and his mother follow- 
ing him, I was left alone with (Jrawford. It 
went to my heart to the pained, drawn look 
on his face ; but the scene had at all events 
put one thin" beyond a doubt: Mrs Crawford 
was not merely failing in brain-power — she was 
mad. 

A couple of days went by, and I became 
fairly puzzled. All the ordinary verbal tests 
when applied to ray patient proved complete 
failures. Her memory was e.vccllent, and indeed 
in this respect she was far better than her 
husband, who was constantly forgetting things. 
As to her judgment, it struck me as above 
the average, for she was a widely-read woman, 

' and wc hud a stiff argument one night as to the 
I merits of our favourite authors. She managed 
her own housekeeping, and capitally she did 
I it too ; and, in fact — not to exhaust the reader’s 
patience by entering into details — the only visible 
outcome of her mental aberration was this 
extreme terror in which she lived, and for 
which I could find no reason. (I may remark 
parenthetically that the mad undoubtedly have 
rules of their own by which they are influenced. 
Experience thus teaching me that Mrs Crawford 
had some reason for this, to us, inexplicable 
dread — even though it might be but a fear of 
her own shadow — it became my* business to solve 
this reason.) What baffled me most was the 
fact that whilo it was Crawford himself who 
primarily excited this terror, she was undeni- 
ably fond of him. Indeed, Uie woid**fond’ is 
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hardly suitable, for she simply adored him. I 
never heard him express the slightest wish as 
to the household arrangements but it was in- 
stantly fulfilled ; while every whim~and he 
was the most whimsical of men — was implicitly 
obeyed. In fact, at the end of a week I was 
precisely in the same state as when I first entered 
the house. But that . riy amour propre was 
piqued, and I felt angry at ray non-success, I 
should have been paying a very enjoyable visit. 
Arthur Crawford made a capital host ; and 
although, os I have already said, ho was a very 
whimsical man, and was subject to unaccount- 
able fits of depression, he and I got on excel- 
lently together. 

At the end of the week, something happened 
which had the double effect of lowering me 
several inches in my own estimation, and of 
placing matters in a totally difforeiHt light. It 
was an exceedingly hot night ; and after we had 
all gone to bed, I was tempted to leave my 
room, and seating myself by the open window 
in the corridor, to indulge in an extra cigar. 
The fact that it was a fine moonlight night, 
and that while the corridor window boasted a 
lovely view, that of my own room looked into 
the stables, amply justiiied my choice of a seat. 
I had been there for perhaps an hour, when 
I heard the Crawfords talking in their room, 
which was on a level with my own. The tones 
were excited and eager ; and fearing that Mrs 
Crawford might be lashing herself into a fury, 
and that her husband might be ignorantly in- 
creasing it, I stole down to their door and stood 
listening. 

‘ Arthur, dear, give it to me. You don’t want 
it to-night. Why not wait until the morning ?’ 

These were the first words that 1 caught 
spoken in Mrs Crawford’s usually gentle tones. 

* Give it to you ? — No ; not I ! I know a 
trick worth two of that. •Ah, you think I don’t 
know that you and that confounded mealy- 
mouthed doctor are in league against me.’ 

Crawford’s voice, shrill and mocking, but un- 
doubtedly his. Good heavens ! was the man 
drunk 1 There was a moment’s pause, and then 
he began again, this time more gently. 

* Come, come, Beatrice. iJrop this stupid 
jokii^. I only want to have a little cut at 
Bertie, just a little cut ; and look ! the knife is 
so bright and sharp, it cannot hurt him 
much.’ 

The wall seemed to reel around me as I 
leaned against it for support lu a flash of 
revelation that nearly blinded me, as I realised 
the full horror of the situation, I understood 
for th5 first time how matters actually stood. 
Crawford himself Avas tlie madman, and the 
devoted wife, whom I had been taught to look 
upon as insane, had known the tiuth all this 
time ; and knowing it, for some inscrutable 
woman’s reason, had shielded him, perhaps at 
the cost of her very life. In a moment the 
meaning of liis many whims, his loss of memory, 
his fits of depression, ivere made clear to me ; 
and as I* thought of the martyrdom through 
which his girl-w'iie had passed, I cursed myself 
for the readiness with which I had been 
duMd. 

While these thoughts were rushing through 
my brain,* I liad noiselessly opened the outer 


door, and now stood in the dressing-room, peering 
into the bedroom beyond. The door between 
the two was standing open ; but a heavy curtain 
hung in the aperture, and by making a little 
slit in it by means of my penknife, I was eiuibled 
to command a view of the interior. At the 
farther end of the apartment lay Bertie asleep 
in his cot. Standing before him, clad in a long 
white wrapper, and with her auburn hair flowing 
over her shoulders, was the young mother her- 
self ; while at some paces from her stood Craw- 
ford, still in evening dress^ and balancing in his 
fingers a long glittering dagger, that I recognised 
as one that usually hung in the library below. 
By this time he had dropped his angry tones, 
and was speaking in his accustomed pleasant 
fashion. *You know, dear,’ he Avas saying, ‘it 
really is necessary that we both drink some. 
Half a glassful of young and innocent blood, 
and we both shall keep young and happy for 
ever.’ 

‘Won’t my. blood do?’ asked the girl despe- 
rately. She stretched her bare arms towards him 
and forced a smile to her poor quivering lips. { 
‘You are much fonder of me, aren’t you, dear? 

I shall do much better.* 

He laughed softly. ‘ No, flo, my darling ; not 
you. I wouldn’t hurt you tor all the gold of 
all the Indies.’ He stopped suddenly, as if struck 
by his OAvn Avords. ‘ Gold ? ’ ho repeated. ‘ Ah ! 
yea, of course, I must have gold. Where did I 
put it now ? ’ 

He retreated a few steps, looking uneasily 
from side to side. 

‘Perhaps you left it in the library. — Ring for 
James. Or go to Mr Lennox, Arthur ; he Avill 
help you to find it’ 

lie laughed again — a low monotonous laugh, to 
which my hospital-work had but too well accus- 
tomed me, and tlien ho moved nearer her, still 
balancing the dagger in his long nervous fingers. 
That terrible knife ! If he had only put it 
doAvn for a moment, I could have rushed in and 
secured it before turning to him ; but as matters 1 
were, cruel experience taught me that the instant j 
he caught sight of me, he would rush to the 
child, to carry his dreadful purpose into effect, 
jmd that the mother in all probability would 
fall the victim. On the other hand, I dared 
not quit my post to summon assistance, and so 
leave Beatrice entirely at his mercy. I glanced 
round the dressing-room, and the window-cord 
caught my eye. It was new and strong. I cut 
it as high os I could reach, and crept back to 
my hole at the curtain. CraAvford was growing 
rapidly angry. ^ 

‘ Give me that boy ! ’ he cried roughly ‘ Get 
out of the way, Beatrice, and let me have him ; ’ 
and he caught her by the arm ondMragged her 
from the cot. • " 

‘Arthur, Arthur! husband, sweetheart!'* She 
clasped both arms around his neck, and raised 
imploring eyes to his ; but the sight of the 
thin white face only moved him to greater 
Avrath. 

‘It is all your fault I have not made you 
strong long ago,’ he exclaimed irritably, ‘You ; 
never laugh now, and you can’t sing, and you i 
won’t dance.’ I 

‘ Dance ? 0 yes, I can. Look, Arthur ! * She ’ 
drew rapidly back towards the cot, speaking in 
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her ordina]^ q[met voice. *Yoa shall do what 
70a like with Bertie ; I was only joking. Only 
we must have our dance first, you know.* 

With a sudden movement, she stooped and 
lifted the sleeping child from the bed, talking 
all the time m an arch meny voice, that still 
retained its old power over the poor madman. 
He nodded approvingly as she began rocking 
to and fro with the boy in her arms, and 
he moved a chair or two, to give her more 
space. 

* Dance, Beatrice ! ’ and he began whistling a 
then fashionable vaJsh, beating time to the air 
with the dagger, of which he never relinquished 
his hold. 


‘Very wolL' she responded cheerily. ‘Stand 
by the mantel-piece and give us plenty of room. 


oy tne mantel-piece and give us plenty ol room. 
Now, then, my baby boy ; one, two, and oif 
we go.’ 

My life has shown me instances of self-devotion 
in plenty ; I have seen proofs of ready wit, and 
more of Indomitable pluck ; but I have never 
seen them so marvellously combined as on that 
terrible June night. Instinct caught me what 
she meant to do. She had persuaded her husband 
to stand at the end of the room farthest from 
the curtain that hid her one means of escape, 
.and now she intended to hazard her -only chance, 
dash through it, lock the door on the other side, 
and then go for help. Backwards and forwards, 
round and round, sue circled, a weird enough 
figure in her white draperies. The little white 
feet were bare, and it taxed her utmost strength 
to hold the heavy boy in her arms ; but with 
a sublime heroism of which I should never have 
believed her capable, she never once paused for 
breath. A miracle alone kept the child asleep ; 
but when I saw the poor mother’s lips move 
dumbly between the snatches of the gay valse 
she was humming, I felt that she was praying 
God he might not walcen. Nearer and nearer 
jOie curtain she came ; but, to my horror, I per- 
ceived that Crawford was growing uneasy and 
advancing slowly in the rear. 

/ Mrs Crawford ! Quick ! ’ 

There was not a minute to be lost I tore 
tbe curtain aside, and she rushed towards me; 
bht ere I could fasten the heavy door, her hus- 
band was upon us. With a yell of b^ed rage, 
be was tearing after her through the open door- 
way, and in another, moment would have reached 
her with uplifted knife, when I tripped him up, 
and he fell headlong to the floor. He was 
stunned his fall ; and while I fastened his 
hands and feet by means of the cut wiudow- 
eord, his wife went back to the inner room and 
fo:^ lohOly for assistance. 

Ere he came to himself, Arthur Crawford was 
safely secured in my own room. Leaving him 
there under ch&zge of the men-servants, 1 went 
bfick to seek Mrs Crawford. She was lying on 
the bedroom floor with her nervous fingers still 
tightly interlaced, and by her side sat her little 
son, wann and rosy from his broken sleep. He 
pea Idsring the paling lips os I came nastily 
Ihfeo ana now held up a warning finger 

1 kneUt beside them. 

;; < ‘Boor mamma is last asleep,’ he whispered. 
*AMs^iaBoooldl’ 

dead. The long and frightful 
strain through which she hod passed 


brought on brain-fever, and for some days we 
despaired of her life; but she came throuuh it 
bravely ; and ere the summer waned, 1 had. the 
satisfaction of installing both mother and son 
in a seaside cottage, far enough away from her 
Berkshire home. 

Crawford, poor fellow, only lived a few 
months, for a dangerous fall in the asylum 
grounds put a merciful termination to his con- 
finement. During those few months, I visited 
him occasionally, and he always spoke most 
tenderly of his wife, whom ho imagined to be 
dead. 

When he died, I went to break the news £0 
his young widow; and while staying in her 
pretty Devonshire cottage, I solved much that 
had puzzled mo. Her terror at my first intro- 
duction to her had been occasioned by the fact 
that she krd at once recognised me as Lennox 
the mad doctor. I had been pointed out to her 
in the park the season before. She dreaded 
Arthur’s incipient madness being known to any 
one ; for she had a blind terror of a lunatic 
asylum in connection with her idolised husband, 
and hoped that a cjuiet country life, free from 
trouble and contradiction, might in time restore 
him. But liad he never broken out before ? 
I asked, for it seemed to me incomprehensible 
that so slight a frame should be capable of such 
courage. Once, she said, only once, and then he 
had been bent on killing himself. In struggling 
with him for the possession of the knife, he had 
accidentally cut her wrist, and so occasioned the 
ugly scar that disfigured it. As for Bertie’s 
presence on that fatal night, she told me ho 
nad always been accustomed to sleep in their 
room ; and as I had refused to second her 
theory that the child wanted change of air, and 
so aid in sending him out of the house, she 
could devise no other means of getting rid of 
him. 

And then I took my leave ; and 1 have never 
seen Mrs Crawford from that day to this ; but 
still, in spite of a certain pair of sweet brow'n 
eyes which make the sunshine of my home, I 
am forced to admit that there is no woman 
on earth for whom 1 have such a boundless 


whom I 
Patient 


one time thought as my 


FYVIE CASTLE. 


Qbeat are the vicissitudes of landed property 
in these modem times. Estates of more than 
local name are constantly being placed in the 
market, and even manors and castles of national 
interest are occasionally brought to the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. Old fomilieB are dying out or 
becoming embarrassed, and many of ‘tbe stately 
homes of England’ — often associated with legen- 
dary lore and the history of centuries — have to 
be handed over to the highest bidder. We are 
not here concerned with the political or economi- 
cal aspect of thw transference pf landed property ; 
but even the most utilitarian will admit that 
there is something melancholy in seeing a fine 
old historic mansion advertised for sale, or a 
family divorced from an estate \7ith which it 


may have been connected for generations. On 
the other hand, nothing, we shoiild fancy, would 
bo more tempting to the new clsiss of rich men ; 
desirous of acquiring landed possessions than 
the chance of securing some old family seat, of 


quaint architectural design, and crowded with 
memories of the past. A splendid chance of this 
kind was offered some tune ago in the pro- 
posed sale of !l^vio Castle, in Aberdeenshire, 
along with the adjoining estate ; but no sole 
was effected. This castle may be said to be 
complete in its way. It possesses dungeons, a 
‘murder-hole,’ and a secret, inaccessible chamber, 
with, of course, a dreadful threat hanging over 
the head of him who first enters it ; a ‘ Green 
Lady’ is said to occasionally walk up and down 
its main staircase ; a ‘ di-ipping stone ’ is one of 
its curiosities ; a family history is associated with 
each of its four towers; it figures *wominently 
in a well-known local ballad ; and Thomas the 
llhymer even delivered himself of a prophecy 
conceniing it. Yet, withal, it is a comfortable 
and commodious mansion, pleasantly situated, 
with park, lake, river, and shootings attached. 
What, more could one Avish for in a castle ? 

Tlu' traveller from Aberdeen to Banff by rail- 
way may catch a glimpse of Fyvie Castle to his 
right when he has accomplished about three- 
fourths of his journey. lie will only see its 
turret-tops, liowc-ver, lor the castle stands in a 
well- wooded hollow — familiarly known in the 
Aberdeenshire dialect ns ‘the howe o’ Fyvie’ — 
encircled by low, undalaling hills and stretches 
of highly cultivated land. The castle occupies 
two sides of a square, and is a liigh and narrow 
structure of the old Scotch baronial type, which 
would ho designated plain wore it not for its 
numerous turrets and dormer Avindows, sur- 
mounted Avith carved canopies and statuary. It 
has something of the appearance of a French 
chateau, and it has indeed been cited by John 
Hill Burton in his iicot Abroad as one of the 
finest specimens of how the chateau architecture 
of Franco was superimposed upon the original 
grim square block of a Scotch baronial mansion. 
The chief fronts is to the south, and is formed 
by the union of three tall towers, built by and 
called after three successive families who, at one 
time or other, have been owners of Fyvie. Of 
these three towers, the most noticeable is the 
central one, the Seton Tower, named after a 
member of the Seton family, to whose French 
upbringing and architectural tastes the general 
design of the building is attributed. It is 
curiously recessed, two semi-round twin towers 
being united by an arch above the fourth story. 
In the recess thus formed, which is rendered 
striking by its great height and Avidth, is the 
former grand entrance, leading into a Ioav, 
vaulted passage, the doorway being defended by 
a ponderous iron grating bolted into the massive 
walls. The west side, terminating in a corre- 
sponding tower at the north end, is of more 
modem construction, but is in perfect harmony 
■with the front. The main architectural feature 
of the castle, however, is, as already hinted, its 
many bartisan ticirets and dormer windows and 
high-pitched gables, the turrets being surmounted 
with stone figures, and the dormer -windoAvs with 
carved canopies. A good view of this portion 
of the structure is given in Billings’s Baronial 


and Ecclesiastical AniimiUes of Scotlcm^ the castle 
being there described (again by Htll Burton, 
who furnished the letterpress to Billings’s engrav- 
ings) as ‘one of the noblest and most beautiful 
specimens of the rich architecture which the 
Scottish barons of the days of King James VL 
obtained from France. Its throe princely towers, 
with their luxuriant coronet of coned turrets, 
sharp gables, tall roofs and chimneys, canopied 
dormer windows, and rude statuary, present a 
sky outline at once graceful, rich, and massive, 
and in these qualities exceeding even the far- 
famed Glammis.’ Tlie inferior of the building 
is in keeping AAutli the exterior, and abounds in 
narrow passages, winding staircases, and small 
rooms ; though there are apartments the size and 
elegance of which could hardly be predicated 
from a mere survey of the outside of the cattle* 
For such an old place, the light and airiness of 
the rooms are something remarkable ; while the 
riews across the park and policies that are 
obtained froqi the -windows are charming and 
'^armingly diversified. But the main attraction 
is a grancl stontf staircase of imique design, said 
to be without an equal, or even a rival, in 
Scotland. It is best described as ‘revolving in 
corkscreAV fashion round a n^sive central pular, 
the skill of the architect bei^ chiefly sho-wn in 
the turm and windings of the ribbed and vaulted 


roof, Avith its arches springing occasionally out 
of carved capitals in the walLs.* The stero are 
of great breadth, and are so gently graduated, 


that it is easy to accept a tradition to the effect 
that the horse of one of the lairds used to 
ascend them. 

The stone figures on the tops of the turrets, 
Avrought in the red sandstone that lends colour 
to the canopies and other ornamentations, are 
somewhat diminutive, and, with one exception, 
have lost their personality, if they ever had any. 
This exc^tionm figure is said to represent 
Andrew Lammio, ‘ the trumpeter of Fyvie,' 
immortalised in a well-knoAvn Aberdeenshire 
ballad, Mill o’ Tift^s Annie. The miller’s 
daughter fell in love with the trumpeter, and 
was done to death by her family in consequence, 
the tr^^edy being co^leted by the pining away 
of the trumpeter. We quote the concluding 
verses of this truly pathetic ballad ; 

‘ FyAii© lands lie braid and Avido, 

And oh, but they be bonny I 

But I wadna gie my aiu true-love, * 

For a’ tile lands in FyAde ! 

‘ But mak my bed, and lay me down. 

And turn my face to Fyvie, 

That I may see, before I die, 

My hinny Andrew Lammie I ’ 

They made her bed, and laicHier down, 
imd turned he'r face to I^e ; 

Shogave a groan, and died or mom — 

She ne’er saw Andrew Lammie. 

Tlic loird o* Fyvie he wont hame, 

And he was sad and sorry : 

Says, * The bonniest lass o’ tiio country-sida 
jEas died for Andrew Lammie.’ 

Oh, Andrew’s gone to the house-top 
O’ the bonny house o’ Fyvie ; 

nyi blaAvn his horn baith loud and shrill 
the lowland leas o* Fyvie, 
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* Mony a time hae I walked a* night, 

And never yet was weary ; 

Put now I may walk wae iny lane, 

For I ’ll never see my deane. 

* Love pines away, love dwines away. 

Love— love doeays the body ; 

For the love o’ thee, now I maun dee ; 

I oome, my bonny Annie ! * 

Mill of Tifty is still ‘to the fore,’ and the 
effigy of the trumpeter points his trumpet in 
its direction ; and the oallad seems to have 
some truth in it, for the tombstone of the 
unfortunate Annie — hter real name was Agnes 
Smith — was till recently in Fyvie kirkyard, 
being now replaced by a handsome mo^ment ; 
and documents show that her father was" owner 
of the mill in 1672. 

The castle as it now stands— fliere is supposed 
to have been an older castle or keep— is believed 
to date from about 1397, the oldest tower extant 
having been built by Sir Henry Preston— ftf the 
family of Preston of Craigmillar — \yho fought at 
Otterburn, and who acquired the' estate fro|||k 
Sir James de Lindsay, ‘Dominus de Crawfura 
et Buchan.’ From the Prestons, the estate passed 
by marriage intq a family called Mcldrum ; but 
the family most a^ociated with the castle is 
the family named after it In 1596, Fyvie was 
purchased from the Meldrums by Alexander 
Seton, third son of George, sixth Lord Seton, 
and brother of the first Earl of Wmton. This 
Alexander Seton was first created Lord Fyvie, 
and then Earl of Dunfermline — the former title 
being appai’ently used by the family in the 
north. He was a lawyer-statesman of great 
ability and influence, and a favourite councillor 
of James I.’s, He held a number of state and 
judicial offices, being successively President of 
the Court of Session and Lord (Jliancollor of 
Scotland ; and he was the King’s Commissioner 
to the Scotch parliament of 1612, which rescinded 
the Act of 1592 establishing the Presbyterian 
i^stem of church government. The second Lord 
!^^yvie took a prominent part, under Montrose, 
in the operations against the Covenanters, and 
afterwards lived abroad with Charles IL, and 
shared in the honours distributed at the restora- 
tion of the j^erry Monarch. The fourth and 
last peer fought at Killiecrankie on the royalist 
side, was outlawed, and died at St Germain. 
Tlie estate, which had been forfeited to the 
Crown, was sold in 1726 to William, second 
Earl of Aberdeen, who settled it on his eldest 
son by his third wife, Lady Anne Gordon, sister 
of Lord Lewis Gordon — the ‘Lewie Gordon’ of 
the Jacobite ballad ; and it has since descended 
through^MCaembers of junior branches of the 
Gordon (Aberdeen) family. Its# present pro- 
prietor is Sir Maurice Dull-Gordon, sou of Lady 
Duff-Gordon, whpse pleasant Letters from Egypt 
have not yet escaped memory. V 

It will thus be seen that a consfderab^ his- 
toric interest attaches to the castle that was so 
recently in the market. The domain of Fyvie, 
indeed, is said to have been a roval chase at 
one time ; and some would even have it that 
in the reign of Robert the Bruce it was a royal 
resid^ce, and was visited in 1296 by Edward I. 
^ his progress through the north of Scotland, 
ll^re is a ‘Queen Mary Room* ifl^the castle, 
•$iid some good specimens of the ^initure of 


Mary’s period, though it is doubtful if Moiy 
herself ever occupied the room. The great 
Marquis of Montrose, who certainly encamped 
once in the neighbourhood of tlie CMtle, is 
reported to have spent a night under its roof ; 
and a century later, the Di^e of Cumberland 
marched through the policies of Fyvie on his 
way to Culloden. 

Turning from the historical to the legendary, 
we have a prophecy of Thomas the Rhymer’s 
respecting Fyvie : 

S rvns nggs and towers, 
aplcss shall your inesdames be, 

When yo shall hae within your inethos, 

Frae liarryit kirk's land, stanes three— 

Ano in Preston’s towor ; 

Ane in my lady’s bower ; 

And ane below the water-yett, 

And it ye shall never get. 

Two of these stones have been found in their 
respective places, but the third one remains true 
to the seer^s prediction. One of the weird stones 
►is carefully kept, and is known as the ‘ dripping 
stone,’ as at times it exudes a large quantity of 
moisture, often sufficient to fill a laige basin 
with water. ►Singular to say, nothing is known 
of a ‘ watcr-yett,’ or of there liaving been one ; 
while the alleged raid on Cliurch property is 
equally a mystery ; and though the napless fate 
of the ladies of Fyvie is not specified, it is a 
curious circumstance that no heir has been born 
in Fyvie Castle for several generations. But 
whatever the prophecy may portend, it com- 
pletes the chiirm of a castle which possesses much 
to delight both the lover of the picturesque and 
the worshipper of the past. 


BIRD NOTES. 

Six poplar trees, in golden green, 

Stand up the sweet Mjy snow between — 

The snow of plum and pear tree bloom — 

And I, looking down from my little room. 

Call to the bird on the bough • * What cheer ?* 

And he pipes for answer : ‘ The spring is here.’ 

A month goes by with its sun and rain, 

And a rosebud taps at my window pane ; 

I see in the garden down below 
The tall white lilies a stately row ; 

The birds are pecking the cherries red ; 

' Summer is sweet,’ the starlings said. 

Again I look from my casement down ; 

The leaves arc changing to red and brown ; 

And overhead, through a sky of gray, 

The swallows are flying far away. 

‘ Whither away, sweet birds ? ’ I cry. 

‘ Autumn is come,’ they make reply. 

Keenly, coldly, the north winds blow ; 

Silently falls the pure white snow ; 

Of birds and blossoms am I bereft— 

Brave bright robin alone is left, 

And he taps and chirps at my window pane : 

‘ Take heart ; the spring will ret^ni again.’ 

Floekhor Tylrb. 
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CLAIMANTS TO ROYALTY, 

Since the famona Tichbornc trial brought ‘The 
Claimant ’ so prominently before the reading 
public, the general use of a term which accu- 
rately described his position without seeming to 
prejudge his case has given it universal currency 
as a convenient designation in similar coses of 
disputed or doubtful identity. For instance, the 
newspapers have recently announced a ‘Napoleonic 
(daimant,’ who makes his appeai’anco in the most 
unromantic manner, by presenting himself before 
a magistrate at a police station in Paris, and 
asking for money to pay his passage to England. 
He claimed to be the Prince Imperial, the 
legitimate sou of the Emperor Napoleon III. and 
the Empres-s Eugenie. Th? announcement of his 
death in Zululand ivas a mistake : he was not 
killed, but captured by the Zulus. After some 
time, he effected his escape, and having traversed 
Africa from south to north, he crossed the 
Mediterranean and landed at Marseilles. His 
poverty and his dignity prevented him from 
presenting himself before his mother, and so he 
stayed and w’orked in Marseilles incognito for 
several years. But he met the Empress once : 
it was at Vienna, at the tomb of Maximilian. 
So violent was his emotion, that he swooned 
away. The Empress herself raised him and 
tended him ; but when he became conscious, she 
had gone. He wished now to go to her, but he 
was penniless. Would the magistrate grant him 
the sum necessary ; and his mother, the Empress, 
would repay the loan? Wlien asked to show 
his papers, he produced a book in which was 
entered the name of Poliak, a journeyman clock- 
maker of Vienna. It had been lent to him to 
enable him to maintain his incognito. 

When he found that his story was not to be 
credited, he accu*»rd the magistrate of yielding 
to pressure put upon him by the Princes Victor 
and Louis, whose interest it was to supplant the j 
rightful heir. He spoke in the language of a 
well-educated man ; and when examined with a 


vj^w to determine his mental condition, he 
betrayed no symptom of derangement. 

The methods of all Claimants have a certain 
similarity, though some have been more auda- 
cious and successful than othe»s^ This is perhaps 
the most audacious of modern instances. But 
there are many examples of Claimants more or 
less notorious in the history of past times, whose 
pretensions are quite as difficult to reconcile 
with recorded facts. In most of these historical 
instances the Claimants have advanced preten- 
sions to the name and station of a deceased 
member of some reigning family, and much 
obscurity has thus been thrown around historical 
events, whose incidental details have been con- 
fused and cdlUplicated by the conflicting state- 
ments of contemporary or nearly contemporary 
records. 

Perhaps the least known, but not the least 
curious and tragical story of a Claimant is that 
of the w'oman who, in the first year of the 
fourteenth century, attempted to personate the 
Maid of Norway, heiress to the crown of Scotland, 
and presumptive lieiress also to that -of Norway. — 
It had been given out that the Maid of Norway 
had died on her voyage to Scotland ; but that, it 
Avas now alleged, was a mistake ; she did not die ; 
but she was ‘ sold ’ or betrayed by those wlio had 
chaise of her, and carried away to on obscure 
hiding-place on the continent. She had at last 
found means to escape, and coming from Lubeck 
to Bergen — the .very same port from v^ieh she 
had sailed for Scotland ten years before — she 
there presented herself to the people df Norway 
as the Princess Margaret. Altho'hgh her lather. 
King Eirik, now dead, and her uncle Hakon 
possessed the throne, her right of succession to 
the crowns of Norway and of Scotland had been 
secured by the marriage contract of Norbui^h, 
by which her father had espoused her mother 
Margaret, the daughter of Alexander III., king 
of Scotland. The Claimant appeared old for her 
years, and was white-haired ; but sorrow brings 
gray hairs more surely than age. She was a 
marriodjwomaA ; and her husband came with her 
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to Norway, and subsequently shored her tragic 
ihte. King Hakon himself was present at her 
trial in Bergen, of which, unfortunately, no record 
exists. But we learn from the Iceland Annals 
that she was burned to death as an impostor at 
Nordness, and her husband beheaded. When 
she was being taken through the Kongsgaard 
Port to the place of execution, she said : ‘ I 
remember well when I, as a child, was taken 
through this self-same gate to be carried into 
Scotland j there was then in the High Church 
of the Apostles on Iceland priest, Haflidi by 
name, who was chaplain to my father, King 
Eirik ; and when the clergy ceased singing, Sir 
Haflidi began the hymn Veni Creator^ an<f that 
hymn was sung out to tlie end, just as I was 
taken on board the ship.’ % 

Haflidi Steinsson, the priest here mentioned, 
had long since gone back to Iceldiid, where he 
died parish priest of Breidabolstad ; and in 
chronicling his death, the annalist adds that ‘he 
was King Eirik’s chaplain at the time that his 
daughter Margaret ‘was token to Scotland, as she 
herself afterwards bore witness when she was 
being carried to execution at Nordness.’ Indeed, 
so prevalent was the belief in the personal 
identity of the Claimant with the daughter of 
King Eirik who died on the voyage to Orkney 
in 1290, that the place of her execution became 
a resort of pilgrims ; and many of the priesthood 
having countenanced the popular belief in her 
martj^om, a chapel was built on the spot where 
she suflered ; and though uncanoiiised, and repro- 
bated by the dignitaries of the church, her 
memory was held in reverence till the Kefor- 
mation as St Maritte (Margaret), the Martyr of 
Nordness. In 1320, the number of pilgrimages 
to this irregular shrine had become so numerous 
that Bishop Audfinn of Bergen issued an official 
interdict against them, an interference which 
was resented by his canons, some of whom were 
bold enough to protest against its promulga- 
tion. 

Nothing is known of the Claimant’s previous 
history, except that the contemporary annalist 
states that she came to Bergen in a ship from 
Liibeck. Absolom Pedersen asserts that she came 
from Scotland, but gives no authority for the 
stntemen^ and there is sufficient evidence in 
the records to render this highly improbable. 
But it is a very remarkable circumstance that 
Wyntoun, the popular historian of his time, gave 
currency in Scotland to the statement— which 
we must assume to have been thtil the popular 
belief — that the Maid of Norway was put to 
death in her own country by martyrdom. After 
giving circumstantial details of the sending of 
the Scottish embassy to Norway, consisting of 
Sir David of the Wemyss and Michael Scot of ', 
Balwearie, he adds, that when they arrived — 

Bead then was that llaidon fair, 

That of law sold have been heir, 


And ax)peared til have been 
By the law of Norway Queen ; 

But that Maiden sweet for-thi \ther€for^ 

"Was put to death by niartyiy. 

In accordance with the usage of the period, the 
expression^the chronicler describing the manner 
of her death would be universally understood to 
mean burning at the stake ; and the evident 
anachronism, as well as the inherent improba- 
bility of the narrative, is accounted for by the 
fact that it quite accurately describes the death 
of the Claimant, but assigns it to the time of 
the death of the Princess. The reason given hy 
Wyntoun for the ‘martyrdom’ is, that the Nor- 
wegians — though tlicir law allowed — could not 
brook the idea of a woman succeeding to the 
crown ; aJiu this also may bo accounted for by 
the fact that the woman who suffered was a 
pretender to the crown. 

No incident in Scottish history is more ]\'\thetic 
than that of the untimely death of tlic young 
Princess on her voyage to Orkney ; and no single 
event in the whole course of that history has 
exercised a more important influence on the 
destinies of the nation. In these circumstances, 
we cannot cease to wonder how it came to pass 
that there is no authentic record of its details 
in the contemporary or nearly contemporary 
chronicles of Scottish or Norwegian history. The 
only contemporary document in Scottish record 
which notices her death is the letter of the 
Bishop of St Andrews to Edward I., dated at 
l^cuchars the 7th of October 1290, in which the 
bishop states that there was a rumour of her 
death ; but that lie had heard subsequently that 
she ‘had recovered of her sickness, but was still 
weak.’ It was plain,’ however, that the bishop 
did not hclieve the rumour of her recovery, for 
he concludes his letter by praying King Edward 
to approach the Borders with Ins army to pre- 
vent bloodshed, seeing tliat Sir Ilobert Bruce 
had come to Perth and Mar and Athole were 
collecting their forces. On the Norwegian side, 
there is a total absence of authentic contemporary 
record of the time and manner of the death of 
the Princess; and theio would have been abso- 
lutely nothing known of the details of her 
decease, if it had not been for the appearance 
ten years later of the Claimant, whom Munch, 
the historian of Norway, following Bishop Aud- 
finn, has no hesitation in designating ‘ The False 
Margaret.’ 

In his official interdict of 1320, forbidding 
the people *any longer to invoke that woman 
with great vows and worship as if she had been 
one of God’s martyrs,’ the bishop states that he 
has deemed it his duty to declare the truth as 
to her case : * She said, indeed, that she was the 
child and lawful heir of King Eirik ; but when 
she came from Lubeck to Bergen she was gray- 
haired and white in the head, and was proved 
to be twenty years older thaA the time or King 
Eirik’s marriage with Margaret of Scotland. Ho 
was then only thirteen winters old, and conse- 
quently, could not have been the father of i a 
person of her years. And then He hud no othev 
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child than one daughter by Queen Margaret 
This only child of King Eirik and Queen 
Margaret was on her journey to Scotland, when 
she died in Orkney between the hands of Bishop 
Narve of Bergen, and in the presence of the 
best men of the land, who had attended her 
from Norway ; and the jai'^hop and Herr Thore 
Hakonson and others brought back her corpse 
to Bergen, where her father had the coffin opened 
and narrowly examined the body, and himself 
acknowledged that it was his daughter’s corpse, 
and buried her beside the queen her mother, 
in the stone wall on the north side of the choir 
of the catliedral church of Bergen.’ 

Although we owe these details of the Princess’s 
death and burial, meagre as they are, to the 
bishop’s anxiety to confute the pretensions of 
the Claimant, there can be no rooi^^br doubt 
as to their strict truth. And yet it was pos- 
sible, ten years after the event, for a Claimant 
so to influence the popular belief, that, although 
burned to death as a traitorous impostor, she 
was regarded by many of the priesthood as a 
martyr ; and by tlie common people was not 
only worshipped as a saint in the church erected 
to her memory on the spot wlicrc she suffered, 
hut celebrated in songs which long continued to be 
handed down among them. Even to this day, the 
precise date of the death of the Prinoesa Margaret 
remains unknown ; and until (piite recently, it 
was generally believed that she liad been buried 
in Kirkwall Cathedral, as is indeed stated by the 
Danish archa'ologi.st AVonsaao in his account of 
that edifice given in his work on T/ie Danes and 
Norlhiueu in EnyJand. No Ihstorn of Scotland, 
until the issue of the last edition of Dr John 
Hill Burton’s, has noticed the curious episode 
of the False Margaret, a knowledge of w’hich 
is necessary in order to account for the fact that, 
in Wyntouii’s time, it was the popular beliet 
in Scotland that the Maia of Nor^^ay had suf- 
fered martyrdom at the hands of her own 
countrymen. 

It is curious that in connection with the hisioiy 
of Scotland, and b{^*fore the close of the fonrteenih 
century, we find the story of another Claimant 
not less audacious in his pretensions, but much 
more fortunate in^ his patrons, by whom he was 
maintained till liis death as a state pensioner, 
and buried in one of the churches of Stirling 
under the royal name and regal title to which 
he had laid claim. There was this strange ele- 
ment in his case that he was the second person- 
ator of the same dead king. Readers of English 
history are familiar with the incidents of the 
revolution wliich placed Henry of Lancaster on 
the throne, and consigned ‘the good King 
Richard’ to a perpetual prison in Pontefract 
Castle. But the subsequent events in the life 
.of the imprisoned monarch, and the date and ' 
manner of his death, are shrouded in an impene- ^ 
trable obscurity. One of the ablest of our Scot- i 
tish historians, Patrick Fraser Tytler, has even ! 
declared, after on elaborate investigation of the i 
whole available evidence, that this second Claim- ' 
ant, whose story ,;ivo are about to notice, was < 
l^chard II. in reality. 

It is well known that shortly after the king’s i 
imprisonment, there was a conspiracy to replace ! 
him on the throne. The conspirators attempted i 
to attract the people to their cause by spreading < 


abroad the rumour of his escape from Ponteftact ; 
and, as is stated by a contemporary chronicler, 
I to make this the more credible, they brought 
into the field with them a chaplain called Father 
Maudclain, who so exactly resembled good King 
Richard in face and person, in form and speech, 
that every one who saw him declared that he 
was their former king.’ The conspiracy failed ; 
and those most deeply concerned in it, among 
whom was the first personator, Father Maudelain, 
were beheaded. 

Shortly altorwards, it was* given out that King 
Richard had died in Pontefract Castle, on or 
about the 14th of February 1399. Rumour, 
indeed, spoke freely of the suspicion, that if he 
were dead, ho had surely been murdered by his 
enemies, and with the connivance of the reign- 
ing king. It was not till nearly a month after 
the alleged date of his death that, in order to 
silence tlie popular rumours, King Henry caused 
the body to be brought publicly to London * with 
the face exposed,’ and laid in state for two days 
in the church of St Paul, ‘ that the people might 
believe for certain that - he was dead,’ ‘But>’ 
says the old chronicler formerly quoted, ‘I cer- 
tainly do not believe that it-was the kin", but 
I think it was Maudelain, his chaplain,’ who 
had been beheaded little more than a month 
previously. 

There were many \\ ho shared this unbelief ; 
and in 1402, the rumours that King Richard was 
yet alive became so persistent and circumstantial, 
that King Henry dealt with them by putting to 
death a number of persons, principally priests 
and friars, for spreading such treasonable reports. 
The cause of the revival of these rumours at 
this time is revealed in a document issued by 
King Henry, reejuiring the sheriffs to arrest all 

K jrsons guilty ot spreading the report that King 
icbard was alive, which had arisen from a person 
calling himself King Richard having appeared 
in Scotland in company with one William Serle, 
who had been groom of the robes to Richard, 
and had possessed himself of his signet. 

As the Bcdnc thus shifts to Scotland, we natu- 
rally turn to the Scottish chronicles and records 
for the further elucidation of the mystery. Wyn- 
toun and Bower— each writing of events which 
happened within his own lifetime — narrate the 
story of this second Claimant in much the same 
manner. He came from the out-isles of Scot- 
land, having been discovered in the kitchen of 
Donald, Lord of the Isles, by persons who had 
seen King Richard, and recognised his likeness. 
He was sent in charge of Lord Montgomery to 
Robert III. of Scotland, by whom ho ^vas well 
received, and assigned a pension of one hundred 
merks yearly. After King Robert’s death, the 
pension was continued .by the Regent Albany. 
The Scottish Chamberlain, in charging his ac- 
counts with these annual payments, has entered 
them as paid to ‘King Richard of England.’ 
Finally, wo learn from an old Scottish chronicle 
that when he died at Stirling in 1419, his body 
was buried on the north side of the high-altu 
of the Church of the Preaching Friars, and a long 
Latin epitaph graven over his tomb informed thi 
reader that ‘Here lies buried King Richard of 
England.’ Yet it has been established as clearly 
as any snch question can now be established by 
evidence, that this second personator of King 
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Richard was an adventurer named Thomas Ward, 
or Thomas of Trumpington, who, with his con- 
federate William Serle, is exempted by name 
from the general amnesty granted to political 
offenders by Henry IV. in 1403. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXVIIT. 

Meanwhile, Harry Noel himself was quite un- 
consciously riding Vound to the Hawthorns’ 
cottage, to perform the whole social duty of 
man by Edward and Marian. 

‘So you’ve come out to look after your father’s 
estates in Barbadoes, have you, Mr Noel?’ 
Marian inquired with a quiet smile, after the 
first greetings and talk about the voyage were 
well over. 

Harry laughed. ‘Well, Mrs Hawthorn,’ he 
said confidentially, ‘iny father’s estates there seem 
to have looked alter themselves pretty comfort- 
ably for the last twenty years, or at least been 
looked after vicariously by a rascally local Scotch 
agent ; and 1 ’ve , no doubt they ’d have cou- 
tinued to look af{er themselves for the next 
twenty years without my intervention, if nothing 
particular had occurred otherwise to bring me 
out here.’ 

‘But something particular did occur — eh, Mr 
Noel?’ 

‘No, nothing occurred,’ Ilariy Noel answered, 
with a distinct stress upon the significant verb. 
‘But I hod reasons of my own which made me 
anxious to visit Trinidad ; and I thought Bar- 
badoes would be an excellent excuse to supply 
to Sir Walter for the expenses of the journey. 
The old gentleman jumped at it — positively 
jumped At it. There’s nothing loosens Sir 
Walter’s pursestrings like a devotion to busi- 
ness; ana he declared to me on leaving, with 
tears in his eyes almost, that it was the fin^t 
time he ever remembered to have seen me show 
any proper interest whatsoever in the family 
property.’ 

‘And what were the reasons that made you 
so very anxious, then, to visit Trinidad ? ’ 

‘Why, Mrs Hawthorn, how can you ask me? 
Wasn’t 1 naturally desirous of seeing you and 
Edward once more after a yeai'’8 absence ? ’ 

Marian coughed a little dry cough. ‘Friend- 
ship is a very powerfully attractive magnet, 
isn^t it, Edward?’ she said with an arch smile 
to her husband. * It was very good of Mr Noel 
to have thought of coming four thousand miles 
across the Atlantic just to visit you and me, 
dear— -now, wasn’t it?’ 

‘So very gopd,’ Edward answered, laughing, 
‘that I Bhould dmost bo inclined myself (us 
a lawyer) to suspect some other underlying 
motive.’ 

‘Well, she is a very dear little girl,* Marian 
went on reflectively. 

‘ She is, certainly,’ her husband echoed. 

Harry laughed. ‘1 see you’ve found mo out^’ 

' he answered, not altogether unplcascd. ‘Well, 

S s, I may as well make a clean breast of it, 
rs Hawtnom. 1 ’ve come across on purpose to 
ask her ; ,jind I won’t go back either, till I can 
take her With me. I've waited for twelve months, 


to make quite sure I knew my own heart and 
wasn’t mistaken about it Every day, her image 
has remained there clearer and clearer than 
beibre, and 1 will win her, or else stop here 
for ever.’ 

‘When a man says that and really means it,’ 
Marian replied encouragingly, *I believe in the 
end he can always win the girl he has set his 
heart upon.* 

‘ But I suppose you know,’ Edward interrupted, 
‘that her father has already made up his mind 
that she ’s to marry a cousin of hers at Pimento 
Valley, a planter in the island, and has announced 
the fact ])ublicly to half Trinidad?* 

‘ Not Mr Tom Dupuy ? * Harry cried in amaze- 
ment. 

‘Yes, Tom Dupuy— the very man. Then 
you Ve met him already ?’ 

‘ He lunched with us to-day at Orange Grove ! ’ 
Harry answered, puckering his brow a little. 
‘And her father actually wants her to many 
that fellow ! By Jove, what a de<5eeration ' ’ 

‘Then you don’t like what you’ve seen so far 
of klr Tom ? * Marian asked with a smile. 

Harry rose and leaned against the piazza 
pillar with his hands behind him. ‘The man’s 
a cad,’ he answered brielly. 

‘ If we were in Piccadilly again,’ Edward 
Hawthorn said quietly, ‘I should say that was 
probably a piece of pure class prejudice, Noel ; 
but as we are in Trinidad, and as 1 happen to 
know Mr Tom Dupuy hj two or three pieces 
of personal adventure, I don’t mind tellin" 
you in strict coulidencc, I cordially agree with 
you.’ 

‘Ah!’ Harry Noel cried with much amusement, 
clapping him heartily on his broad shoulder. 
‘So coming to Tiinidad has knocked some of 
that radical humbug and nonsense clean out of 
yon, has il, Teddy? I knew it would, my dear 
Icllow ; I knew you ’d get rid of it ' ’ 

‘On the contrary, Mr Noel,’ Marian answered 
witli quiet dignity, ‘I think it has really made 
ns a great deal more confirmed in our own 
opinions than we were to begin with. We have 
suffered a great deal ourselves, you know, since 
we came to Trinidad.’ 

Harry flushed in the face a little. ‘You 
needn’t tell mo all about it, Mrs Hawthorn,’ 
he said uneasily. ‘I’ve heard something about 
the matter already from the two Dupuys, 
and all I can say is, I never heard before such 
a foolish, ridiculous, nonsensical, cock-and-bull 
prejudice as the one they told mo about, in 
the whole course of my precious existence. If 
it hadn’t been for Nora’s sake — I mean for Miss 
Dupuy’s’ — and he checked himself suddenly — 

‘ upon my word, I really think I should have 
knocked the fellow clown in his uncle’s dining- 
room the very first moment he began to speak 
about it.’ 

‘Mr Noel,’ Marian said, ‘I know how absurd 
it must seem to you, but you can’t imagine 
how much Edward and I have suffered about 
it since we ’ve been in this island.’ 


*I can,* Harry answered. .‘I can understand 
it easily. I had a specimen ^ it myself from 
those fellows at lunch this morning. I kept 
as calm os I could outwardly; but, by Jove, 
Mrs Hawthorn, it made my b^pod^ boil over 
within me to hear the way they spoke of your 
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husband. — Upon my honour, if it weren’t for — 
for Miss Dupuy,’ he added thoughtfully, * I 
wouldn’t stop now a single night to accept 
that man’s hospitality after the way he spoke 
about you.’ 

‘No, no; do stop,’ Marian answered simply. 
*We want you so much to marry Nora ; and we 
want to save her from* l»hiit horrid man her 
father has chosen for her.’ 

And then they began unburdening tlieir hearts 
to Harry Noel with the long arrears of twelve 
months’ continuous confidences. It was such a 
relief to get a little fresh external sympathy, 
to be able to talk about it all to somebody just 
come from England, and entirely free from the 
taint of West Indian prejudice. They told 
Harry everything, without reserve ; and Harry 
listened, growing more and more indignant 
every minute, to the long story of fAty slights 
and undeserved insults. At last he could restrain 
his wrath no longer. ‘It’s preposterous,’ lie 
cried, walking up and down the piuz/a angrily, 
by way of giving vent to his suppressed emotion ; 
‘it’s abominable! it’s outrageous! it’s not to 
be borne with ! Tlie idea of these peojdc, these 
hole-and-corner nobnclies, these miserable, stupid, 
ignorant noodles, with no more education or 
manners than an English ]doiighboy— () ye.s, niy 
dear fellow, I know what they are — I’ve seen 
them in Barbadoes — setting themselves up to be 
better than you are -there, upon my word I’ve 
really no patience with it. I shall flog some 
of them soundly, some day, befoie I’ve done 
with them ; I know I shall. I can't avoid it. 
But what on earth can have induced you to stop 
here, my dear Teddy, when you might have 
gone back again comfortably to England, and 
have mixed properly in the sort of society you ’re 
naturally fitted for'/’ 

*7 did,’ Marian answered firmly; ‘I induced 
him, Mr Noel. I M'ouldm’t let him run aivay 
from these miserable people. And besides, you 
know, he’s been able to do such a lot of good 
here. All the negroes love him dearly, because 
he’s protected them from so much injustice. 
He’s the most pcfpiilar man in the island with 
the black pcojde ; be ’s been so good to them, 
and so useful to them, and such a help against 
the planters, who are always trying their hardest 
to oppress them. ^ And isn’t that something worth 
staying for, in spite of everything ?’ 

Harry Noel paused and hesitated. ‘Tastes 
differ, Mrs Hawtliorii,’ he answered more soberly. 
‘]<'or my part, I can’t say I feel myself very 
profoundly interested in the eternal nigger ques- 
tion ; though, if a man feels it’s his duty to 
stop and see the thing out to the bitter end, 
why, of course be ought in that case to stop 
and see it. But what does rile me is the idea 
that these wretched Dupuy people should ven- 
ture to talk in the way they do about such a 
man as your husband — confound them ! ’ 

Tea interrupted his flow of indignation. 

But when Harry Noel had ridden away again 
towards Orange Grove on Mr Dupuy’s pony, 
Hawthorn and his wife stood looking at one 
another in dubious silence for a few minutes. 
Neither of them liked to utter the thought 
that had been uppermost in both their minds 
from the first moment they saw him in Trinidad. 

At last 'Edward broke the ominous stillness. 


‘Hariy Noel’s awfully dark, isn’t he, Marian U 
he said uneasily. 

‘Very,’ Marian answered in as unconcerned 
a voice as she could well summon up. ‘And 
so extremely handsome, too, Edwaid,’ she added 
after a moment’s faint pause, as if to turn the 
current of the conversation. 

Neither of them had ever ijbserved in England 
how exceedingly olive-coloured Harry Noel’s com- 
plexion really was— in England, to be as dark 
as a gipsy is of no importance; but now in 
’TVinidad, girt round by aU that curiously sus- 
picious and genealogically inquiiiiig society, they 
couldn’t help noticing to themselves what a very 
dark skin and what curly hair he happened to 
have inherited. 

‘And his mother’s a Barbadian lady,’ Edward 
went on uncomfortably, pretending to play with 
a book and a paper-knife. 

‘She is,’ Marian answerofl, hardly daring to 
look up at her husband’s face in her natural 
confusion. ‘He— he always seems so very fond 
of his mother, Edward, darling.’ 

Edward went *on cutting the pages of his 
newly-arrived magazine in grim silence for a 
few minutes longer ; then he said : ‘ I wish to 
goodness he couhl get en^^d and married 
offliand to Nora Dupuy very soon, Marian, and 
then clear out at once and for ever from this 
detestable island as quickly as possible.’ 

‘It would be better if ho could, perhaps,* 
Marian answered, sighing dccplv. ‘Poor dear 
Nora ! 1 wish she ’d take him. »he could never 
be liappy with that horrid Dupuy man.’ 

They didn’t dare to speak, one to the other, 
the doubt that was agitating them ; but they 
both agreed in that half-unspoken fashion that 
it would be well if Harry presseil bis suit soon, 
before any sudden thunderbolt had time to fall 
unexpectedly upon his head and mar his chance 
with poor little Nora. 

As Hariy Noel rode back to Orange Grove 
alone, along the level bridle-patli, he chanced 
to drop his short liding-whip at a turn of the 
road by a broad canepiece. A tall negro was 
hoeing vigorously among the luxuriant rows of 
cane close by. The young Englishman called 
out to him carelessly, as he would have done 
to u labourer at home : ‘ Here vou, hi, sir, come 
and pick up my wlup, will you ! ’ 

The tall nejp’o turned and stared at him. 
‘Who you callin’ to come an* pick up your 

whip, me fren’l’ he answered somewhat sav- 

glanced back at the man with on angry 
glare. ‘ You ! ’ he said, pointing with ty;i imperi- 
ous gesture to the whip on the ground. ‘I 

called you to pick it up for me. Don’t you 

understand English 1 ’ 

‘ You is rude gentleman for trift,’ the old ne^ 
responded quietly, continuing his task of hoeing 
in the canepiece, without any attempt to pick 
up the whip for the unrecognised stranger. ‘If 
you want de whip picked up, what for you 
doan’t speak to naygur decently? Ole-time folk 
has proverb, “Please am a good dog, an’ him 
keep doan’t cost nuffin.” down yourself, 

sail, an’ pick up your own. whip for you-self if 
you want him.’ 

Hany was just on the point of dismounting 
and iollowing the old negro’s advice, with some 
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remote idea of applying the whip immediately 
after to the back of his adviser, when a younger 
hl^k man, stepping out hastily from behind a 
TOW of canes that had hitherto concealed him, 
took up the whip and handed it back to him 
with a respectful salutation. The old man looked 
on disdainfully urhile Harry took it; then, 
the rider went on with a parting angry glance, 
he muttered sulkily: ‘Who dat man dat you 
^ib de whip to? An’ what for you want to gib 
it him dere, Peter ? ’ 

The younger man answered apologetically: 
‘Dat Mr Noel, buckra from Englan’ ; him come 
to stop at Orange Grobe along ob de massa.’ 

‘ Buckra from Englan’ ! * Louis Delgado cried 
incredulously. ‘Him doan’t no buckra from 
Englan’, I tollin’ you, me bruddcr ; him Trini- 
dad brown man as sure as de gospel. You doan’t 
see him is brown man, Peter, de minnit you look 
at him 1 ’ 

Peter shook his head and grinned solemnly. 

‘ No, Mistah Delgado, him doau’t i^o brown man,’ 
he answered, laughing. ‘Him is dark for true, 
but still him real buckra. Him stoppin’ up at 
house along ob de massa ! ’ 

Delgado turned to his work once more, doggedly. 
‘ If him buckra, ai^’ if him stoppin’ up wit dem 
Dupuy,’ he said half aloud, but so that the 
wondering Peter could easily overhear it, ‘when 
de great an’ terrible day come, he will be cut 
off wit all de household. An’ de day doan’t 
gwine to he delayed long now, neider.’ A 
mumbled Arabic sentence, which Peter of course 
could not understand, gave point and terror 
to this last prediction. Peter turned away, 
thinking to himself that Louis Delgado was 
a terrible obeah man and sorcerer for certain, 
and that whoever crossed his path, had better 
think twice before he offended so powerful an 
antagonist. 

'Meanwhile, Harry Noel was still riding on to 
Orange Grove. As he reached the garden gate, 
Tom Dupuy met him, out for a walk in the cool 
of the evening with big Slot, his great Cuban 
bloodhound. As Harry drew near, Slot burst 
away suddenly with a leap from his master, and 
before Harry could foresee what was going to 
happen, the huge brute had sprung up at him 
fiercely, and was attacking him with his mighty 
teeth and paws, as though about to drag liim 
from his seat forcibly with his slobbering canines. 
Harry hit out at the beast a vicious blow from 
the butt-end of his riding-whip, and at the same 
moment Tom Dupuy, sauntering up somewhat 
more lazily than politeness or even common 
humanity perhaps demanded, caught the dog 
steadily By the neck and held him back by 
main force, still struggling vehemently and pull- 
ing at the collar. His great slobbering jaws 
opened hungrily towards the angry Englishman, 
and his eyes gleamed with the fierce light of 
a starving carnivore in sight and smell of his 
natural prey. 

‘Precious vicious dog you keep, Mr Dupuy,’ 
Harry exclaimed, not over good-humouredly, for 
the brute had made its teeth meet through the 
fiap of his coat lappets : ‘you oughtn’t to let him 
go at la^e, I fancy.’ 

Tom Dupuy stooped and patted his huge favou- 
rite lovingly ott the head with very little hypo- 
critical show of penitence or apology. ‘ He don’t 


often go off this way,’ he answered coolly. ‘ He ’s 
a Cuban bloodhound. Slot is ; pure-blooded — the 
same kind we used to train in the good old days 
to hunt up the runaway niggers ; and they often 
go at a black man or a brown man — that’s what 
they’re meant for. The moment they smell 
African blood, they ’re after it, like a greyhound 
after a hare, as quick as lightning. But I never 
knew Slot before go for a white man ! It’s very 
singular — ex-ccssively singular. I never before 
knew him go for a real wliitc man.’ 

‘If he was my dog,’ Harry Noel answered, 
walking his pony up to the door with a sharp 
lookout on the ngly mouth of the straining and 
quivering bloodhound, ‘lic’d never have the 
chance again, I can tell you, to go for another. 
The brute ’s most dangerous — a mobt bloodthirsty 
creature. And indeed, I ’m not sentimental my- 
self on tlwinatter of niggers; but I don’t know 
that ill a countty where there, are so many niggers 
knocking about <a.siially ci'ery where, any man lias 
got a right to keep a dog that darts sti’aight at 
them os a greyhouml darte at a hare, according 
to your own confession. It doesn’t seem to me 
exactly right or proper somehow.’ 

Tom Dupuy glanced care.les.sly at the struggling 
brute and answered wdth a coarse laugh : ‘1 sec, 
Mr Noel, you’ve been taking counsel already 
with your iriend Hawthoin. Well, well, in my 
opinion, I expect there’s just about a pair of 
you!’ 

{To he continued.) 


TOBACCO CULTIVATION. 

The question of the cultivation of tobacco has 
recently been brought within the range of 
practical agriculture. In both Houses of PtU'lia- 
iiient the government has announced that per- 
mission w'ill be given to grow this plant, and 
cure it in propi'r manner, as experiments, in 
various parts of the country, and more e.spccially 
in Ireland. The Council of the Koyal A^icul- 
timil Society of England, witli His Koyal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales in the chair, determined 
to help the government in the matter, provided 
the government gave a grant towards the experi- 
ments. The subj((t thus becomes one of special 
moment. It is very doubtful, however, whether 
any experiments tliat can be made will give us 
much more information than we at present have 
regarding this crop. That it can be grown in 
this country is certain. To take up the first 
seed catalogue that comes to our hand— that 
of Messrs Carter &, Co. — we find that for a 
long series of years past, the seed of no fewer 
than seven varieties of Nicotiana is announced 
us for sale. The plants are gi’own in many 
gardens, and the leaves arc dried and used as 
fumigants against insects. In fact, so simple is 
the growth of the plant, that the only erec- 
tions given are to ‘Sow on heat, and transplant 
to good, rich, loamy soil, or sow out of doors 
in May.* That the plant can be grown is cer- 
tain ; but if growm on an agricultural scale, it 
w'ill have to bear with the usual,effects of climate, 
iniuriouB insects, and ^ the thousand-ond-one ills 
w'hich plant-Hfe is heir to. That is, so far as 
the plant is concerned. The great difficulty in 
every country will begin with tilie curing, and 
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is the cause of the tobacco crop being gradually 
given up. 

So far acB Europe is concerned, there has been 
a great decrease in tobacco cultivation during 
recent years. In the Netherlands, the acreage 
is at present something like half what it was 
ten or twelve years ago. In Belgium, the decrease 
in area has been considerable, but not to so 
great an extent. In Austro-Hungary the acreage 
under tobacco was in 1884 less by 8768 acres 
than two years previously. In Germany, the 
ai'ea of the crop tell from 1881 to 1883 by over 
12,000 acres. Italy, with its magnificent climate, 
grows only 8202 acres; while in France, where 
the government purchase the crop, only 32,800 
acres were grown last year. It is to America, 
however, that wo must turn for our best infor- 
mation as to the growth of tobacco. In the 
last four census years, this crop \m% grown to 
the following extent : 1850, crop of 190,752,655 
pounds ; 18G0, crop of 434,209,461 pounds ; 1870, 
262,735,341 pounds; and 1880, crop of 472,661,117 
pounds, grown on 638,841 acres. Here we find 
that although there was a great decrease in the 
growth of this crop after the war, it gradually 
picked up again, and the crop is now as large 
as ever. In 1883, 451,545,(541 pounds were grown 
on an area of 638,739 acres, its total value was 
i;8,091,072. 

The method of cultivation adopted in the 
United States cannot fail to be of use to the 
Englibh or Irish grower. Jii the first place, a 
word should be said upon the position ot tobacco 
in crop rotations. Travcdlcrs in South America 
have often noticed the desolate appearance of 
some portions of the country. This ib due to the 
exhaustion of the soil by coiitiiiuoiis tobacco- 
gi'owing. A very large proportion of what was 
known as tobacco land has thus been reduced 
to a condition of poverty, and has been left to 
its«*lf, and is covered with needs. A good 
autliority declares that this fault can be easily 
remedicil, and that by growing tobacco as a 
I’otation crop. After two crops of tobacco have 
been taken from the land, and after this a crop 
of corn, and thcYi a ciop of clover or vetches, 
after the latter have been cut or fed ofl', the land 
may be again prepared for another crop of tobacco. 
A word may be said here also on manures. 
In the best tobacco plantations, two hundred 
pounds of nitrate of soda and two hundred 
and fifty pounds of superphosphate per acre are 
used — the former bringing up a heavier crop, 
and the latter improving its quality. Besides 
these, large applications of farmyard manure are 
made. Taking Wisconsin as the State more 
particularly to be treated of, we find that the 
seed-beds are burned lightly, and a liberal allow- 
ance of manure worked in, to the depth of six 
inches, with a koe or spade. This work of pre- 
paration begins in July, when the manure is 
applied. The bed is reworked in August, and 
again in September, for the purpose of keeping 
down any weeds or grass that may spring up ; 
and finally, in November, it is hoed and raked 
and prepared to receive the seed, which is either 
sown in the or early in the succeeding 
spring, "V^en sown in the Fall, the seed is 
not previously sprouted. After sowing, the bed 
is compacted by rolling, tramping, or clapping 
with a bftard! The plants are carefully nursed 


by liquid manuring and by weeding. The young 

E lants arc generally huge enough for transplanting 
y the Ist of June. 

The land for the main crop — that is, into 
which the plants are transplanted from the seed- 
bed— is ploughed in the Fall after the crop of 
the previous year, and twice in the spring — ^in 
May, and just before the 1st of June. Coarse 
ana rough manures are applied with the autumn 
ploughing, and finer well -rotted sorts in May. 
After the last ploughing, the land is thoroughly 
pulverised by harrows or drags, and marked off 
for the plant. The varieftes of tobacco grown 
are either the seed-leaf or the Spanish. If the 
former, the plants are placed two and a half feet 
by three feet apart ; but if the latter, three feet 
by a foot and a half. Thus, if the seed-leaf 
variety, some five thousand five hundred plants 
are used to the acre ; and if the Spanish, nine 
thousand six hundred. As soon as the soil is 
in proper condition to work after the plants 
have been scj^ out, a cultivator with five teeth 
is run between the rows, and this is kept up 
once or twice a* week, until the field has been 
gone over five or six times. The crop is hoed 
twice— once after the cultivator has been run 
through the first time. earth is put 

round the plant, level cultivation being pre- 
ferred. In some portions of the district, a horse- 
hoe is used in cultivating the crop ; this imple- 
ment, from its peculiar construction, enables the 
operator to go very near each plant and stir 
every portion of the soil. In very small patches, 
the cultivation is done entirely with the hoe, 
which is kept up every week until the plants 
are so large that they cannot be worked without 
breaking the leaves. 

The next operations are termed ‘topping' and 
‘suckering.’ In about forty-eight or tilty days 
after the plants arc set, if the crop has been well 
cultivated and the weather seasonable, the flower- 
buds make their appearance, and are pinched out^ 
leaving from fourteen to sixteen leaves on each 
plant. None of the bottom leaves arc taken 
off, but all are left to mature, or dry up, serving 
as a protection against the dirt. Fields, however, 
are often seen in full blossom before the tobacco 
is topped, and this results in great damage to the 
crop. Tobacco is suckered twice— once in about a 
week after it is topped, and again just before it is 
cut, which is generally about two weeks after top- 
ping. ‘Suckcring’ consists in the removal of young 
suckers, which at this time make their appear- 
ance in large numbers. As has been noted, 
tobacco is generally ready for harvesting in two 
weeks after being topped ; but there is consider- 
able variation in the time on various ^oils. On 
warm sandy loams, the plant will be as ripe in 
twelve days as it will be on heavy clayey soils 
in eighteen days. This is oiM of the reasons 
why sandy loams are preferred. 

Harvesting commences early in August, and 
continues without intermission into September. 
The time preferred for cutting is from two o’clock 
in the afternoon until nearly sundown, because 
at that time tobacco is less liable to be blistered 
by the heat of the sun. The inatrumeut used 
for cutting is a hatchet, the plants being cut ol^ 
nearly on a level with the ground, and mid back 
on the rows to ‘wilt.’ After wilting, they are 
speared on laths. Of the large seed-leaf variety. 
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only about six plants are put on a lath, but of 
the smaller Spanish (or Havana) variety, ten 
are not considered too many. After being speared 
on the laths, the latter are carefully put on a 
long wagon-frame, made for the purpose, and 
carried to the sheds, where they are arranged 
on the tier poles or racks, from six to ten inches 
apart, according to the size of the plant, but 
never so close as to permit them to touch each 
other. It requires six weeks to cure the Spanish 
variety perfectly, and two months to cure the 
seed-leaf. If the weather is dry, after the crop 
is out, the doors are kept closed during the day 
and opened at night ; but extreme care must 
be taken not to cure too rapi<lly. In mtiggy, 
sultry weather, as much air as possible should 
be given, thorough ventilation being indispens- 
able, to prevent ‘pole-sweat.’ Continuous damp 
weather and continuous dry weather are both 
to be feared. It is believed by many good 
growers that white veins are the result of a 
drought after the tobacco has been harvested, 
and it is said that no crop cured when there is 
plenty of rain is ever affected with them. Infer- 
ences of this kind, liowever, are too often drawn 
without considering a suflicient number of cases 
to warrant the cnTMiciaiion of a general law. 
This is the view put forth by Mr Killebrew, in 
an able paper on Tobacco-culture written for 
the American government. He, however, further 
points out that it is a well-established truth, 
deduced from the universal experience of the 
cultivation of seed-leaf tobacco in every State, 
that a crop cannot be cured without the alter- 
nations of moist and dry atmospheres. 

A few words may be said on the curin" of 
tobacco generally. Throe systems are adopted in 
the United States. It may be (1) air-dried ; 
(2) dried by open-fire heat from charcoal or wood 
fires in the barn ; or (.3) by Hues which convey 
heat 'from ovens and heaters built outside the 
bam. The last method is said to be the best> 
as a better control can be had over the tempera- 
ture. No regular rule can be given, as the heat 
must be regulated according to circumstances, 
and mus^ change with the weather. The main 
thing is to dry the tobacco gradually to secure 
a good colour, and to prevent mould. When 
the tobacco is dry, it must be kept so by gentle 
fires in wet or damp weather, and it is not 
touched for the purpose of ‘ bulking ’ until it has 
become soft and pliable. Artificial sweating is 
believed by some to be accompanied with less 
risk than sweating by the natural process ; and 
second stories of warehouses are sometimes pre- 
pared as sweating chambers by being closely 
ceiled or '’plastered. These are heated by fur- 
naces, and the temperature maintained at from 
one hundred and ten to one hundred and forty 
degrees. « 

After caring, the tobacco is prepared for market 
This consists of stripping the leaves from the 
stalks, tying them up in large bundles, and i 
afterwards sorting them. After being sorted in 
‘grades,’ these are tied up in ‘hands’ of from 
eighteen to twenty leaves, securely wrapped with 
A leaf at the butt-end, and ‘bulked’ in piles, 
with the. heads out and the tails overlapping in : 
the eentnl of the bulk. Here it remains until : 
the ‘fatty stems' are thoroughly cured, when it i 
is sold to the dealers. These latter pack it in { 


barrels and sweat the leaves still further; but 
into this subject we need not go, os it can have 
but little interest to the farmer who intends 
growing tobacco in this country. 

So far as the cost of growing tobacco is con- 
cerned, a large and successful grower in Pennsyl- 
vania, some two years ago, published the following 
statement of cost and returns from a field of 
nine and a half acres : 215J days’ labour of men 
from preparing the seed-bed up to the hanging 
in the barn, i!43 ; team-work, 38l days, with 
feed for 42^ days, £30; curing, stripping, and 
marketing, £1.5 : total, £88. The net receipts 
were £174 ; thus showing a profit ot £86. This 
was in a fairly good year. 

These few notes show us that tobacco is a 
crop reixuiring a great e.vpenditure of labour 
ancf care, and that even in America the profits 
of thirty p<vjnd8 per acre, about which we have 
heard so much, are not always realised. The 
probabilities, however, are so much against our 
getting really fine qualities of tobacco, that it is 
doubtful if the necessary capital will bo put into 
the business. 


‘WHERE IGNORAN(^E IS BLISS.’ 

I WRITE these pages as a warning. I don’t sup- 
pose any one will profit by it. From the time 
of Cassandra downwards, nobody has ever paid 
attention to warnings. But that is not my 
affair. 

A London newspaper, some years ago, gave 
up several columns of its valuable space to the 
question : ‘ What shall wo do with our Boys ? ’ 
I perused the correspondence with a strong 
personal interest, for I myself am the pro- 
prietor of a boy — several boys, in point of 
fact ; but I refer more particularly to my 
eldest, aged nineteen, as to whom I felt that 
it was time something was settled. I have a 
great belief — partly derived from the before- 
mentioned correspondence, and partly from my 
own observation — in studying a boy’s natural 
bent, and finding him an occupation in accord- 
ance with it. Such l>eing ihe case, I began to 
study Augustus with a vieiv to finding out his 
special aptitude ; but, unless a really remark- 
able faculty of outgrowing his trousers may bo 
so regarded, I could not lor some time discover 
that he had any. By dint, however, of careful 
observation and cross-examination of the house- 
hold, I elicited that he was addicted to making 
extremely offensive smells in the back kitchen 
with chemicals, an<l that he had what he called 
a ‘ collection ’ of beetles and other ^ unpleasant 
insects stuck on pins in a box in his bedroom. 
It appeared, therefore, that his proclivities wore 
scientific, and I ultimately decided to make an 
analyst of him. Accordingly, after disposing of 
sundry painful but presumably necessary arrange- 
ments as to premium, Augustus was duly articled 
to a Public Analyst. I use capital letters, because 
I observed that Mr Scrutin himself always did 
so. Why, I cannot say. Pqjssibly, a public 
analyst — without capitalfr^would not command 
the same amount of public confidence. On con-‘ 
sideration, I don’t suppose he would. 

Augustus’ first demand on taking up his new 
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one.’ At first, I was inclined to suspect that 
this was an artful device for the further indul- 
gence of his entomological vices, and that the im- 
plement would be devoted to post-mortem exami- 
nations of deceased caterpillars or other kindred 
abominations. He assured me, however, that 
such was not the cose, and that the microscope 
was nowadays ‘the very sheet-anchor of analy- 
tical science.’ The ‘sheet-anchor’ completely 
took the wind out of my sails. (I feel th&t there 
is rather a confusion of njetaphor here, but, not 
being a nautical persen, I donH feel competent to 
set it light.) I surrendered, humbly remarking 
that I supposed a five-pound note would cover 
it. The youthful analyst laughed me to scorn. 
The very least, he assured mo, that a good work- 
ing microscope could be got for wailld be ten 
or twelve pounds. Ultimately, I agreed to pur- 
chase one at ten guineas, and congratulated myself 
that at anyrate tfiat was done with. On the con- 
trary, it M'as only just begun. No sooner had 
my analyst secured his micu’oscope, than he began 
to insist upon the purchase of a number of 
auxiliary appliances, which, it appeared, no 
respectable microscope would be seen without 
He broke them to rne by degrees. At first he 
only mentioned, if 1 remember right, an ‘achro- 
matic condenser,’ at two guineas. Next came a 
‘double iiosepiece’ (why ‘double,’ I don’t know) ; 
then a polaiising apparatus and a eamem lucida 
(four pounds ten) ; then a luicrometer and a 
microtome (three guineas more) ; then some- 
body’s prism, at one pound five ; and some- 
body clse’a inicrospectroscopc, at I don’t know 
how much. Here, however, I put my foot 
down. I am compelled to regard the sordid 
consideration of price, though science doesn’t 

The iiiicrostope and its subsidiary apparatus 
were duly delivered ; bu* my analyst appeared 
to be ill no particular burry to convey them 
to the laboratory where he was studying. On 
niy making a remark to this effect, ho replied : 

‘ Haven’t taken them to the laboratory ? No ; 
and I ’m not gtJtiig to, l^lr Scrutin has got a 
precious sight better microscope than mine — 
cost sixty guineas without the little extra 
articles, and they were about thirty more. Z/c’s 
got a microspectroscope, if you like ! ’ 

I refrained from arguing the point, and mildly 
remarked that in that case he might have used 
Mr Scru tin’s microscope, and saved me some 
twenty guineas. But lie rejected the idea with 
scorn, and explained that his microscope w'aa 
not for laboratory use, but for ‘private stiuty.’ 

So far as my observation went, my analyst’s 
private study had hitlierto been confined to a 
short pipe and the lost number of some penny 
dreadful ; but I did not think it wise to check 
his new-boni ardour ; I contented myself by 
observing that I only hoped he would ‘ stick to it.’ 

‘No fear of thaV lie rejoined, as indignantly 
as a .limpet might have done in answer to the 
same observation. ‘ Why, microscopy is the most 
fascinating study out.— Just take a squint at thatf 
now.’ ty 

I looked down the tube, but couldn’t see any- 
thing at all, and made a remark to that effect 

‘Oh, tW’s because you haven’t got the focus, 
— jVota, try ag&in.’ 


I tried again, and saw a sort of network of 
red fibre. 

‘I’ll bet sixpence you can’t tell me what that 
is ! ’ he exclaimed triumphantly. 

I owned the soft impeachment 

‘That’s the maxillary gland of aTat.’ 

‘ Dear me ! ’ I said. 

‘Yes. Isn’t it lovely 1 Here’s another. — Now, 
just look at that’ (A queer granular-looking 
object) ‘ You don’t know what that is ? ’ 

‘ Give it up,’ I said. 

‘ That ’s a section of the epidermis of the great 
toe.’ 

‘ Great too ! ’ I exclaimed in disgust. ‘ What on 
earth have analysts got to do with great toes t ’ 

‘Oh, nothing particular,’ he said airily. ‘But 
we like to have as much variety as possible. 

I should like to have a section of everything, 
if I could get it. — Here ’s another pretty slide ; 
that is the section of a diseased potato ; and this 
one is a bit of a frog’s leg.* 

‘ Very inst^juctive, I daresay,’ I remarked ; 
‘but I hope you haven’t made me spend twenty 
pounds merely *to improve your acquaintance 
with frogs’ legs and diseased potatoes. Mr 
Scrutin surely doesn’t analyse such things as 
these ? ’ •N 

‘ I can’t say we do much in frogs’ legs,' he said ; 
‘but there are lots of things adulterated with 
potato. Elour and arrowroot, and butter, and 
cocoa, and — and — a heap of things. And the 
potato’s just as likely to bo diseased as not. 
It may be, anyhow, and there you are ! If 
you don’t know what diseased potato looks like, 
you *ie done.’ 

‘A pleasant lookout,’ I replied, ‘if half-a- 
dozen of the commonest articles of food are 
habitually adulterated.’ 

‘Bless you, that’s nothing,’ ho replied. ‘If 
that was all, there w'ouhln’t be much norm done. 
There arc a jolly sight worse adulterations than 
that. In fact, pretty nearly everything’s adulter- 
ated, and some ot ’em with rank poisons.’ 

‘ Hank poisons ! That 's manslaughter ! ’ 

‘ O no ; it isn’t,’ he calmly rejoined. ‘ Of course, 
they don’t put in enough to kill you right oft. 
And if you find something disagreeing W’ith you, 
you can’t sweai* what it is. It may be the nux 
vomica in the beer; but it’s just as likely to 
be ento/oa in the water, or copper in the last 
bottle of pickles. However, you’re all right 
noic. With an analyst in the family, at any- 
ratc you slian’t be poisoned without knowing 
it. Z’ll let you know what you are eating 
and drinking — This fellow’ — and he patted the 
microscope affectionately— ‘will tell you all about 
that.’ * 

And it did. From that day forth lliav® never 
eiyoyed a meal, and 1 never expect to do so 
again. I have always been partiailar to deal 
at respectable establishments, and to pay a fair 
price, in the hope of insuring a good article. I 
nave, or had, a very tolerable appetite, and 
till that dreadful microscope came into the 
house, I used to get a good deal of enjoymeot 
out of life. But now all is changed. My analyst 
began by undermining my faitn in our bs^er. 
Now, if there was one of our tradesmen in whom, j 
more than another, I had confidence, it was the ! 
baker, who supplied what seemed to me a good, 
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tolid, satisfying article, with no nonsense about 
it. But one day, shortly after the conTersation 
I have recorded, my analyst remarked at break- 
fast-time : ‘ We had a turn at bread yesterday 
at the laboratory — examined five samples; and 
found three of ’em adulterated. And do you 
Imow’ — holding up a niece of our own bread 
and smelling it critically — ‘I rather fancy this, 
of ours is ratner dicky.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I cried, ‘It’s very good bread — 
capital bread ! ’ 

‘ You may think ^o,’ he continued calmly ; 

‘ but you ’re not an analyst. I shall take a sample 
of tliis to the laboratory, and j’^ou shall have 
my report upon it.’ 

‘Take it, by all means. But if you find any- 
thin wrong about that bread, I ’ll cat my hat ! ’ 

‘Better not make rash promises. I’ll take a 
good big sample, and you shall have my report 
on it to-night.’ 

On his return home in the evening, he began : 
‘I’ve been having a go-in at you^ bread. It’s 
not pure, of course ; but there isn’t very much 
the matter with it. There’s a little potato, and 
a little rice, and a little alum ; and with those 
additions, it takes up a good deal more water 
than it ought, so ‘you don’t got your proper 
weight.’ 

‘Ahem!’ I said, ‘if that’s the case, we’ll 
change our baker. I’m not going to pay for 
a mixture of potatoes and water, and call it 
bread. But as for alum, that’s all nonsense. If 
they put that in, we should taste it.’ 

^ 0 no ; you wouldn’t. When alum is put in 
bread, it decomposes and forms sulphate of potash, 
an aperient salt. It disagrees with you, of course, 
but you don’t taste it. As for changing your 
baker, the next fellow you tried might be a 
jolly sight worse ; Ac might put in bone-dust, 
or plaster of Paris, or sulphate of copper. And 
besid'es, half the adulterations arc in the flour 
already, before it reaches the baker. Of course, 
that doesn’t prevent his doing a little more on 
his own account,’ 

And with that the matter dropped, so far 
as the bread was concerned ; but my confidence 
was rudely shaken. 

A few days later, my analyst remarked: ‘I 
don’t think much of tlus milk ; ’ and he forth- 
with appropriated a sample for analytical pur- 
poses ; but, happily, was compelled to own that 
it wasn’t quite so bad as he expected. It had 
more than its proper proportion of water ; W 
&at might arise — ^he charitably suggested — from 
the cow being unwell. To make up the deficiency, 
it had been fortified with treacle and coloured 
with am&tto, but these my analyst appeared 
to regard as quite every-day falsifications. 

‘It’s a rascally shame,’ I said. ‘If one can’t 
put faith in the milk-jug, it’s a bad lookout 
for the Blue Eibbon gentlemen. However, let 
us hope that the tea and coffee are all right.’ 

‘Not likely!’ he rejoined, ‘Nearly all tea is 
“faced,” as they call it, more or less, ond the 
facing is itself an adulteration. As for coffee, you 
don’t expect to get that pure, do you? It’s sure 
to be mixed with chicory, anyhow, and very 
probably with roasted acorns, beans, mahogany 
sawdust, or old tan. Baked horse-liver occasion- 
i ally; but that’s on extreme case. If by any 
iiemote chance there wasn’t anything wrong in 
im — , — — 

the original coffee, you get it in the chicoiy; 
and very often there are adulterations in both ; 
so you get ’em twice over.’ 

‘If that’s the case, no more ground coffee for 
me. We’ll grind our own, and then we are 
sure to be sate.’ 

‘ You mustn’t make too cocksure of that. Some 
years ago, an ingenious firm took out a patent 
for a machine to mould chicory into the shape 
of coffee-berries. Smart chaps those ! And of 
course they can put anylhing they like into the 
chicory before they work it up.’ 

‘That’s pleasant, certainly. Then how is one 
to secure pure coffee ? ’ 

‘ You can’t secure it, except by sending a sample 
to us, or some other shop of the same sort, to 
have it analysed ; and if it ’s wrong, prose- 
cute your grocer for adulteration. After doing 
that a few -times, he might find it didn’t pay, 
and give it up.’ 

‘ And hoW much would that cost ? ’ 

‘ Analysis of a sample of coffee, one guinea ; 
analysis of butter, five guineas ; analysis of milk, 
one guinea ; analysis ot tea, one guinea. Those 
are the regular charges for private analyses.’ 

‘llatlier expensive, it seems. — And liow much 
would it cost to prosecute t * 

‘Ah, that I can’t tell you,’ said my analyst. 

‘ Another fiver, or more, 1 daresay. — But look at 
the sati-slaction.’ 

I did look at it, but ultimately decided to give 
my grocer the benefit of the doubt, and cherish 
a fond hope that lu 2 was bi-ttcr than his fellows. 
The subject dropped. But a lew dfiys later, 
there chanced to be applo-puddiug on the table. 
With the dibli in (piestion my analyst had always 
been in the habit of consuming brown sugar, 
and a good deal of it. Now, liowever, on the 
sugai-ba‘'in— best Dcmerara — being ollbred to him, 
he put on an expression as it he had been 
invited to partake ol bkek draught. 

‘Raw sugar ! No, lliank you.’ 

‘Ilillo, wluit’s wrong with the sugar? Is that 
adulterated too ? ’ 

‘Very probably,’ lie loftily replied. ‘But that’s 
a small matter. The genuine article is bad 
enough.’ 

‘ Bad enough ! ’ indignantly interposed my 
analyst’s mamma. ‘That’s Mr Qrittles’s very 
best moi.st— threepence- three-farthings a pound ! ’ 

‘I daresay it is. If it was fourpence, it 
wouldn’t make any difference. — Did you ever 
hear of the sugar-mite, Acarm sacc/ian’- 

‘No; I can’t say 1 over did,’ I said, ‘and I 
don’t want to, either. We have had enough of 
this sort of thing, and 1 am not going to have 
any more agonies over every article we eat.’ 

1 had again put my foot down. But it was 
too late. I had even forbidden my analyst, 
under penalty of forfeiture of his pocket-money 
for several months to come, telling us any- 
thing whatever about the food we eat or the 
drink: we imbibe ; but the mischief was done. 

I have lost my confidence in ray fellow-man, 
and still more in my fellow-man’s productions, 

I may try in an imperfect way to protect our 
household. I may give the stri test orders that 
none but the refinedest of sugar shall bo admitted 
into our store-cupboard ; but who is to answer 
for the man who makes the jam and the marma- 
lade, or the other man who mokeik th% Madeira 

ISi — —nS! 
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cakes and the three-cornered tarts? And how 
much is there that we have not heard? I have 
silenced my analyst’s lipfii, it is true ; hut there 
is also a language of the eyes, and still more 
a language of the nose, and when, with a scorn- 
ful tip-tilt of the latter, he says, ‘ No, tliank you,’ 
to anything, my appetite is destroyed for that 
meal. I can’t take a f)ill or a black draught 
without my disordered imagination picturing my 
chemist ‘pestling a poisoned poison’ behind his 
counter. I can’t even eat a ncw-laid egg or 
crack a nut without wondering what it is adul- 
terated with. This is morbid, no doubt. I am 
quite aware that it is morbid, but I can’t help 
it. I am like Governor Sancho in the island of 
Barataria : my choicest dishes arc whisked away 
from me — or rendered nauseous, which is as bad — 
at the bidding of a grim being who calls himself 
Analytical Science. He may not kna\f anything 
about it, or he may be lying ; but meanwhile 
he has spoilt my appetite, and the dish may 
go away un tasted for me. 

Truly, a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
The moral ol my jiainful story is obvious. 1 
intend to bring up the rest of ray family, if 
liossible, to occupations involving no knowledge 
whatever. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

About two years ago, we recorded an interesting 
discovery wliich had been made on the coast of 
Norway, that of a viking war-ship, which had 
formed the tomb of some forgotten Danish free- 
booter. We have now to chronicle a somewhat 
similar find, which has recently lieen unearthed 
at Bidgg, ill Lmcoliislnre. While the workmen 
were excavating the grouarl for a new gas-holder, 
they came upon a block of oak, which ultimately 
proved to be an ancient British vessel of extra- 
ordinary size. It is cut out of a solid piece of 
wood, and measures forty-eight feet in length, 
fifty-two inches ifi widtli, and thirty-three inches 
in depth. The boat is in a wonderfully good 
state of preservation, owing, no doubt, to the 
clayey nature of tbe soil in whicJi it lies, and 
which has effectually sealed up every cranny 
against the intrusion of the air. The dis- 
covei’y of this prehistoric relic is of such interest, 
that it is to be liojied some ivay of preserving it 
from the action of the weather will be found 
before it is too late. 

Only a fi^w years ago, an ancient wooden 
causeway was discovered in the same neighbour- 
hood— -a causeway made of squared balks of 
timber fifteen feet long and ten inches square. 
The ends of these logs were bored with holes 
for the reception of pegs, so that the whole 
structure could be firmly fastened to the eaiih. 
This was evidently a necessary precaution ; for 
the causeway crosses the volley of the river 
Ancholme, and would be subject to removal by 
the action of the tidal waters. It is believed 
that nn extensile slialloAV lagoon once existed 
in the Ancholme valley, and that this was slowly 
'filled up with alluvium. It is to this silting 
up with a non-porous soil that the preservation 
of both the boat and the causeway is due. 


The Times of India raises a curious point about 
a certain meteor of unusual brilliancy which 
was seen in India on a certain night in January 
last. Curiously enough, a meteor which wag 
described by eye-witnesses in almost the sang# 
language which was used by the Indian observers, 
passed over London on the same evening. It 
was travelling in an easterly direction, and 
appeared about two hours and a half before, j 
meteor noted in India. The question raised by 
this double appearance is : Are these two meieors 
really one and the same ? Jl^e distance between 
the two points of observation is between five 
and six tuousand miles, which would give a rate 
of movement for the meteor of thirty-five and 
& half miles per minute. The question is a 
startling one, which we should think could be 
easily answered by consulting the logs of various 
vessels which were near the presumed track of the 
meteor on the night of its occurrence. Such an 
unusual appearance could not fail to have been 
recorded. • 

The celebrated Christy Ethnographical Collec- 
tion has now bc^ii added to the British Musenm, 
and for the fimt time it may be said that the 
country which has the best opportunities of study- 
ing prehibtoiic and semi-b«\arous peoples in 
all the countries of the w'orld, is not Behind 
its neighbours in its collection of objects for 
l)romotmg that study. Mr Henry Christy, who 
died in 1805, left his wonderful collection to 
four trustees, to deal with it as they might 
think fit ni the best interests of science. These 
trustees offered the collection to tbe national 
Museum on the very wise condition, that it was 
not to become the property of the Museum ^ 
until it should be publicly exnibited there. This 
proviso liAS prevented the collection being packed 
away into cellars for an indefinite time, a fate 
which has beiallen too many treasures intrusted 
to the national Museum. 

The delegates of the French Chambers of Com- 
merce who accompanied M. de Lesseps during 
the late survey of tbe Panama Canal works, 
have now returned with hopeful tales of the 
ultimab' success of the grand project for uniting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Briefly pu^ 
the matter stands thus : let money be supplied, 
and the w'ork can be brought to a glorious termi- 
nation. M. de Lesseps affirms that the canal can 
be opened for traffic as soon as 1889 ; and he 
points to the circumstance that all contracts 
expire in 1888. But contractors are but mortal, 
anti it is believed by experts that the hard Culebra , 
rocks, which present the nio.st formidable obstacle 
to the prosecution of the work, ca^ot be cut 
through in less than five years. Inese rocks 
are more than a mile in length, and in some 
spots they rise to a height of more than one 
hundred and fifty feet aliove the fanal level. 

In a recent article on ‘The National Egg- 
supply,’ a contemporary gives some interesting 
pai-ticulars regarding the productiveness of di^ 
ferent kinds of fowls. The laying power ol 
each hen is said to be on an average one hundred 
eggs per annum. This seems a small average. 
Some fowls will lay as many as two hundred 
and twenty per annum, but the larger proportio 9 [;i 
yield not more than from sixty-five to aae hun- 
dred and twenty per annum. Cara and . proper 
food have much to do with productiveness^ as oU 
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keepers of fowls know well A large portion 
of our egg-supply comes from Ireland, wkere the 
birds ore not nearly so well tended as they 
are in England and Scotland. A score of Irish 
eg^ selected at random from a large crate weighed 
a little under two pounds. The eggs from good 
Dorkings will weigh six ounces more than thia 
The eggs from Sptmish fowls weigh two pounds 
fourteen ounces per score ; while those from 
Leghorns weigh as much as three pounds for the 
same quantity. The total cost of our annual 
egg-supply is calculated to be nearly seven mil- 
lions sterling. 

Mr W. iL. Brooks, of the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity of America, has put forward a new observa- 
tion regarding oyster spat, which may account for 
the failure ot the fisheries in many parts of this 
country. He remarks that the young oyster as 
it settles upon the bottom of the sea is in some 
localities so covered with sediment that it is killed 
at a very early stage of existence. He holds that 
the tender oyster should find a restipg-place which 
must be clean as well as free from destructive 
pests. He recommends the employment of float- 
ing frames furnished with a bottom of galvanised 
wire-netting for the reception of the fry. Under 
such conditions, it found that oysters grow with 
wonderful rapidity. 

Anglers know well that the voracious pike is 
a fish most tenacious of life, and that hours after 
he has lain in the fishing-creel apparently dead, 
he is quite capable of giving a snap with his share 
teeth. But lew are aware how long a pike will 
live out of his proper element. A Paris fish- 
monger recently received a quantity of fish from 
Rotterdam which were packed in ice. Among 
these was a pike over two feet long, which, on 
unpacking, w'as seen slightly to move its gills. 
The fish Avas placed in fresh water, with the 
result that in a few hours it w'as fully alive and 
very active. This fish, as far as can be learnt, 
was actually out of the water for dhree days, 
during which time it travelled nearly three 
hundred miles. It is now in the Trocadero 
Aquarium, and seems to have fully recovered 
from its curfous experience. 

The Sanitary Record informs metropolitan 
householders that their peace is threatened with 
a new danger. A London resident found that 
each time tne water w'as turned on to his house, 
a plentiful supply of coal-gas was delivered gratis 
at the same time and through the same pipes. 
The explanation of the matter is as follows : in 
the particular street where this strange thing 
happened, the soil round the Avater main is 
completely saturated with gas from leaky pipea 
When the water is turned off, there is a vacuum 
formed in the main, and gas is sucked in through 
imperfect joints, to be delivered to the unfortu- 
nate residents directly the water is c^ain turned 
on. The matter can of course be easily remedied ; 
but the serious lesson taught by the incident 
is that gas can find its way to water-pipes, 
and that sewer-gas may os easily do so as 
coal-gas. 

The last application of rock-oil is a petroleum 
engine, which we saw working lately in London. 
In general appearance, it is like a gas engine ; 
nut it has a tank fixed above the finder which 
contains a supply of petroleum. Tliis liquid is 
conveyed by a small pipe and pump to the 


cylinder at the rate of about four drops per 
stroke of the piston rod. It is ignited by a 
I spirit-lamp after having been mingled with suffi- 
cient air to form an explosive mixture. The 
working cost of the engine is calculated at three- 
halfpence per horse-power per hour for petroleum, 
and one-sixth of that sum for lubricating. The 
engine will be valuable where gas is not to be 
obtained and where steam is inadmissible. 

Mr William Anderson lately delivered an inte- 
resting lecture before the Iloyal Institution ‘On 
New Applications of the Mechanical Properties of 
Cork to the Arts.’ He showed that cork was 
unique among solid substances in being capable 
of cubical compression both from forces applied 
in opposite directions and from pressure from all 
sides. This is shoAvn when cork is immersed in 
water and is subjected to hydraulic pressure. 
The pheno*jnrinon in question is due to the peculiar 
cellular structure of the material, which causes 
it to hehaA’e more like a gas Avhen under proosure 
than like a solid. Mr Anderson proposes to use 
cork instead of air in the air-A’^essels of Avater- 
raising machinery, and he showed by experiment 
hoAv Avell fitted it AA’as for doing this duty. He 
also proposes to use it in connection with gun- 
carriages in the following way : the carriage is to 
be furnished Avitli hydraulic compressors in the 
customary manner, hut the water in the cylinders 
IS to be driven by the recoil of the gim into a 
vessel filled Avith cork. Tliis will represent a 
store of energy Avhich will run the gun out again 
when loaded, by the aid of a tap which Avill 
liberate the water from the compressed cork. 
The lecture certainly exhibited cork in a new 
character, and called attention to many ways in 
which it can be used Avith adA'antage. 

The nebula in the Pleiades, so strangely dis- 
covered by photography, although it Avas quite 
I invisible to ordinary telescopic scrutiny, has now 
been detected by more •than one observer. It is, 
however, as may be guessed, an extremely faint 
object. MM. Perrotin and Thollon, of the obser- 
vatory at Nice, say that they have seen it, but 
admit at the same time that this was only because 
they knew from the Paris photograph that it 
existed. 

The number of valuable substances which can 
be extracted from coal-tar is marvellous, and 
would surprise gas manufacturers of a genera- 
tion ago, Avho gltidly gave away the tar to 
any one Avho would take it. The last product 
of the black and ill-smelling fluid is a sub- 
stance Avhich has been named Saccharin, on 
account of its extreme sweetness, and the dis- 
covery is due to Professor Fahlberg. Saccharin 
is said to be two hundred and thirty times sweeter 
than the best cane-sugar. It has a great interest 
for the medical profession, for it can be used to 
render palatable the food of patients suffering 
from diabetes, and has been already adopted for 
this service in one of the Berlin hospitals. ^ At 
present, the new sweetener costs forty shillings 
per pound. It has been ascertained by expcri; 
ment that saccharin is innocuous ; and we may 
feel sure that if its price can be reduced, it will 
become a formidable rival to sug«.A, 

The chief of the United States Geological 
Survey, Major Powell, boa discovered near * 
California what ho believes to be the oldest 
human habitations on the American ' continent 
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The mountains in the vicinity are covered with 
beds of lava, in which have been excavated 
square rooms, lined with a'kind of cement made 
with lava. Although these rock-dwellers were 
of prehistoric time, their work shows traces of 
an advanced civilisation. Several articles of 
pottery have been found in these cave-dwellings, 
as well as a kind of cloth made of woven hair. 
Wrapped in such a cloth, which tumbled into 
dust when touched, there was found a small 
image resembling a man. No fewer than sixty 
groups of these villages in the lava have been 
found. 

Mr Eric S. Bruce, who has been experimenting 
during the past year for the government with a 
balloon for signalling purposes, which he has 
invented, is about to exhibit a balloon of the 
same kind at tlie Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
This aerostat will have a capacity *of eighty 
thousand cubic feet, suflicient to give it the 
necessary lifting power to carry up several pas- 
sengers. The balloon will be a captive one, like 
that exhibited at Paris in 1878, ami will, like its 
huge forerunner, be hauled down to the earth 
after each ascent, by steam-power. It will ascend 
for the amusement of visitors during the daytime, 
telephonic communication being maintained be- 
tween the car and the earth ; while at night it 
will be illuminated by the electric light, so that 
Mr Bruce’s method of signalling may be fully 
demonstrated. 

The number of deep wells sunk in London and 
its neighbouihood during the past thirty years 
has had the effect of lowering the general water 
level in the chalk to the amount of about twelve 
inches annually. But there is still a very large 
quantity available — so the experts say — without 
sinking shafts to extraordinary depths. Much 
interest attaches to the subject at the present 
time on account of the threatened action of the 
London corporation to siifk wells for themselves, 
as the strongest protest they can offer against the 
high charges of the Water Company supplying 
the city. 

The title of one ,of Turner’s best pictures, * The 
TimSraire towed to her last Moorings,’ comes 
to the mind as one hears that the Great Eastern^ 
the largest steamship ever built, too large, indeed, 
to be profitably worked, has steamed round to 
Liverpool to serve as a show-place during the 
Maritime Exhibition there. After this last duty 
is done, this monument of Bruners wonderful 
skill will take up her position as a coal-hulk. 

People who rejoice in the possession of wealth 
and who have plenty of time on their hands, 
generally develop into ‘ collectors.’ Coins, pictures, 
books, china, orchids, postage-stamps, &c., have 
their periods as the fosnionaolo things to gather 
together. The last craze of this kind is devoted 
to engraved plates. Old copper plates are per- 
haps the best ; and the way to preserve and 
exhibit them is as follows ; tbo^ plate is rolled 
with ink and polished, just os if an impression 
were required of it. It is then set aside for the 
ink to dry, when it receives a coating of clear 
vamisb, to protect it from the oxidising action of 
the air. It ie framed and hung up like on 
ordinary picture. 

The Ixyrle Societies have seldom reason to 
eongratula^te iron manufacturers on the progress ^ 
of meir urt; but it seems as if they might 


heartily rejoice in a Report recently made at 
the instance of the North-eastern Steel Company 
as to the utilisation of an important by-prodact 
of the steel manufacture. The Report is on the 
results of experiments made to teat the value' 
of basic cinder as a manure, and is the joint 
work of Professor Wrigbtson and Dr Munro^ of 
the College of Agriculture, Downton, Salisbury. 
Basic cinder, or basic steel slag, is the broken-Up 
and useless lining of the converters used in the 
Thomas-Gilchrist process for dephosphorising iron, 
and is a bulky by-product# of the manufacture. 
It contains fi'om sixteen to nineteen per cent, 
of phosphoric acid combined with lime and 
other bases ; and the Report in question puts it 
beyond a doubt that the undisaolved phosphates 
of the cinder have an available and remarkable 
value for manurial purposes. Extensive and 
elaborate experiments conducted at Downton and 
elsewhere showed decisively that this heretofore 
inconvenient substance is an excellent lertiliser 
lor swedes and other turnips, as well as for grass. 
It seems to be positively belter for this purpose 
than ground coprolitc.s, and only a little less 
effective than superphosphate. This interesting 
Report is published at the ^TJaily Exchange 
Offices, Middlesborongh. SfrnTlar experiments 
have been attended with like success in Germany ; 
and from Le Temps it would appear that enter- 
prising agricultural chemists are already in 
treaty with some of the blast-furnaces of Alsace- 
Lorraine lor the purchase of all the slag produced 
by them. 

The history of the recovery of a portion of the 
mails from the Cunard steamer Oregon^ ought 
to supply chemists and inventors with a good 
deal of food for thought. Before the vessel sank, 
a portion of the mail was recovered, but by 
far the greater portion went down with her. 
This was the case with the registered letters, 
the portion of tlie mail containing securities, 
couwns, &o., to the value of at least one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, besides drafts, letters of 
credit, &c., of which the value was unknown. 
A notice has been issued by the Liverpool post- 
master which tells us that the whole of these 
registered letters have been recovered. The letters 
were thoroughly soaked, but the po.st-ofrice autho- 
rities dried them as carefully as they could and 
sent them on to their destination. All the mail- 
matter that has been recovered was badly damaged 
by wetting, while the bags which were subjected 
to long-continued soaking at the bottom of the sea 
were very much damaged. In one case, a fifty 
poimd note sent from Frome to Chicago was 
delivered only just recognisable, but sti|j sufficient 
to insure its being honoured. 

These facts have led an American scientific 
journal to urge the necessity for watemroof 
mailbags, wateroroof paper, and* waterproof ink. 
Waterproof mailbags alone will not be sufficient 
as, in the process of handling them or raising 
them from a sunken vessel, tney are liable to 
be rendered leaky. Waterproof paper, 
would be of no service unless it was accompafflw|| 
by waterproof ink. The mailbags need 
waterproof in the ordinary acceptation 
term ; and if there could be certainty tlisll'wiv 
would remain so, nothing more would be ne^ed 
to protect documents or anything else placed in 
them; but as holes are likely to be worn ot 
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torn in them, the only final resource is the 
production of pa]:)er and ink that wUl resist 
the prolonged action of sea-water. If such a 
paper and ink can be produced at a reasonable 
cost, they would meet with a ready market 
throughout the civilised world. But the paper 
must be lighter, more flexible, and more opaque 
than the waterproof parchment paper now obtain- 
able. 

The lesson which the loss of the Oregon seems 
to teach the commercial world is, that a con- 
venient waterproof paper is required for trans- 
atlantic correspondence. Modern chemistry and 
mechanical invention ought to be able to meet 
this want. 

No class of the community has received so much 
good advice as that to which the farmer belongs, 
and it would be a wonder if he did not resent 
some of it, and say that it is not good advice 
that is wanted mos^ but good seasons. However, 
when a practical lesson comes within one’s reach 
for the better utilisation of available material, 
only a foolish person would ncjglect to learn it. 
In the model dairy at the Brighton Show, last 
summer, Professor Long gave an explanatory 
demonstration of the simple methods of making 
three kinds of soft ‘Iheese, by the employment of 
tinned-iron hoops, beech-boards, straw-mats, milk- 
vessels, draining-shelves, and a thermometer. In 
the Journal of the P»ath and West of England 
Society, he has recently drawn attention to the 
subject again, and explains his method whereby 
the farmer may utilise his skim-milk by the 
profitable manufacture of soft cheese. It seems 
that anybody can learn the procef>scs ; and a few 
.experiments will tench the practice of ripening 
the cheeses in an apartment having a regulated 
temperature proper for the development of the 
necessary white mould, followed by blue mould, 
producing the most accepted flavour. 

From a gallon of ‘whole’ milk, costing six- 
pence, Professor Long made Brie cheese — the 
most famous of French varieties— worth, at 
ten days to three months old, from one shilling 
to one shilling and sixpence j from half a 
gallon of milk, half of it skim-milk, valued at 
twopence-halfpenny, he made Coulommiers, a 
round cheese worth at least eightpence ; and from 
skim-milk only, costing about one penny, he 
made a square variety, of his own invention, 
named Qraveley cheese, partaking of the qualities 
of the Limburg of Germany and the Livarot of 
France. We understand that nearly six millions 
of the delicious Brie cheeses are made annually 
in certain districts of France for the Parisian 
market An important point-will be gained, how- 
ever, in this country, if some of our farmers be^n 
to convert their skim-milk into a jirodiict which 
will sell at three or four times the value of the 
milk. 

Honey-wine is said to be excellent ; and Dzicr- 
zon — one of the most famous German writers on 
scientific bee-keeping— tolls us that it is often 
manufactured by peasants in Eastern Europe. 
It is made as follows : Twenty-five pounds of 
honey are mixed with four and a hidf gallons 
of water in a bright copper boiler, the mixture 
being gently boued and constantly skimmed 
half an hour. Three pounds of finely 
. 'Iiowaered chalk are then gradually added, under 
iftnistaat stirring. The tough scum which rises 


to the surface is skimmed off, and when no 
more rises, the liquid is poured into a wooden 
vessel, whore it is -allowed to settle. The 
liquid is then carefully decanted into the 
cleaned kettle, mixed with six pounds of finely 
powdered and recently burned charcoal, and 
raised to boiling. It is now once more poured 
into the wooden vessel, allowed to cool, and then 
filtered through felt or flannel. It should be 
stated that the chalk is added to neutralise free 
acid, while the charcoal removes the waxy taste. 
The filtered liquor is then transferred to the 
boiler, mixed with the white of twenty-five eggs, 
and raised to boiling, when the coagulated albu- 
men will have clarified the liquid. After having 
kept the liquid at a gentle boil for one hour 
longer, it is allowed to cool, and is then poured 
into a cask, which must not be quite full, and 
the bnng-’lMe covered with a piece of clean 
linen. In this condition it is allowed to remain 
until fermentation has been completed. When 
it is perfectly clear, the liquid is drawn off 
into bottles. We are told by Dzierzon that this 
wine, if properly prepared, resembles the best 
brands of Madeira, and is a truly royal beverage. 

It keeps for any length of time, provided the 
bottles are stored in a cool cellar. 

A NEW THEORY OF DEW. 

The explanation of the formation of dew and 
hoar-frost which Dr Wells pubhslied about seventy 
years ago, has been almost universally accepted 
as satisfactory ever since. Shortly stated, Dr 
Wells’ ‘ Theory of Dow ’ is as follows : Air always 
contains a certain amount of moisture in the 
form of invisible vapour. The hotter the au* 
is, the more vapour will it contain. Thus, during 
a warm day, a good deal of moisture passes 
into the air; and when the temperature falls 
in the evening, some of it is deposited os a 
fine mist But even when this mist does not 
appear, dew is formed. As soon as the sun is 
down, especially if it is a clear evening, the 
grass, trees, shrubs, and even the soil itself rapidly I 
get cooled by radiating into space the beat which 
they contain. These cooled bodies in turn cool 
the warm air above them, and this causes it to 
deposit more or less of its moisture, which appears 
cither as a film or in minute drops of dew. 
The points of the grass, small twigs, and all 
other good radiating surfaces are cooled the most ; 
and accordingly we find the dewdrops most abun- 
dant on these bodies ; whilst on metal or hard 
stone surfaces, which are poor radiators, wo seldom 
or never find any dew. A clear, cloudless sky, 
which promotes radiation, is always favourable 
to the formation of dew ; but on cloudy nights, 
little is formed, because the clouds return the 
heat radiated from the earth. 

Hoar-frost is only dew deposited on bodies 
cooled below the freezing-point. It is formed in 
winter when the temperature of the air during 
the day is only a little over point. At 
nighl^ the grass and ground are soon cooled below 
thirty-two degrees lahrenheit, and what moisture* 
is d^sited appears as minute jce-crystals or 
hoar-^st, 
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Many experiments can be cited which tend to 
strengthen and confirm this explanation. Thus, 
every one is familiar with the fact of glass bottles, 
mirrors, &c., being covered with moisture on being 
brought into a warm room. The same thing 
happens with a cold cabbage leaf, or with a bundle 
ot vegetables or a bunch ^of flowers. On a cold 
night, the windows of a* warm room soon get 
dimmed. Still more striking is a phenomenon 
which frequently occurs in countries where the 
temperature is much below the freezing-point in 
winter. The houses are well heated, and if a 
number of people are together, as in a ballroom, 
the air soon becomes nioisture-luden. If the 
. ventilation is not over-good, it may happen that 
a door or window will be opened. With the 
rush of cold air from without, the merry-makers 
are often alarmed by being suddenly covered with 
hoar-frost, or sometimes even a plioivfi*of snow. 
This docs not come from the outbidc*, as it occurs 
most readily on cold, clear, starlit nights. It is 
the moisture of the air of the room suddenly 
cooled below freezing-point that appears as snow 
or hoar-frost. Many similar espenmenis lu.'iy be 
noticed, all of which are satisfactorily accounted 
for on Dr Wells’ theory. 

Yet, within the last few months, Mr Aiticen, 
in a communication to the lloval Society of 
Edinburgh, has brought forward many observa- 
tions, and the results of numerous experiments, 
wliich appear to prove that Dr Wells’ theory 
of dew is not, after all, correct. 

The essential diflerence between the old and 
the new theories is as to the source of the 
moisture which forms the dew. Instead of being 
condensed from the air above by the cooled vege- 
tation, Mr Aitkcn maintains that it comes from 
the groif.l The author of the original theory 
admiiJt i iM. some of the dew might come from 
below, but aflirmed that it must ho an exceed- 
ingly small ju'oportion. IVft Aitken’s experiments, 
on the CQpitrary, see in to prove that most it 
not the whole comes from tne ground. 

It is quite clear that the grass and soil do 
get rapidly cooled ^on dewy nights; but if tluy 
are below the temperature of the air above, the 
ground just under the surface is much warmer. 
Thermometers placed on the surface of grass 
were often found ten to eighteen degrees lower 
than those placed under the surface among the 
stems. In such circumstances, vapour must be 
rising from the soil, and part of it will condense j 
on the grass, which has been cooled by radiation. | 
By carefully weighing small squares of turf cut ' 
from a lawn belore and after the appearance ! 
of dew on them, it was always found that they 1 
lost weight. If the dew had condensed out of ' 
the surrounding air, the turf would have gained 
in weight by the amount of dew deposited. It 
was thus clear that vapour was rising from the 
ground, only port of which was condensed on the 
grass, the remainder passing into the air. 

Another experiment, pointing to the same con- 
clusion, was made by inverting thin trays over 
the grass. On dewy nights these trays were 
alw^ found wet on the under surface ; and 
the "^grass be^o'isarthem was always much wetter 
than that freely exposed outside. The moisture 
Rising from the ground was evidently trapped 
and condensed} instead of being allowed to pass 
freely into ihe atmosphere. 


The explanation of the absence of dew on the 
surface of stones, roads, and other hard «jr- 
faces, on the old theory was, that these, bein^ 
poor radiators, did not get much cooled. Bei 
closer observation shows that dew does form oti 
stones and clods and gravel, only it is chiefly 
on the under surfaces. Thus, slates laid over 
both hard and gravelly roads are always found 
dripping wet on their under surfaces on dewy 
nights ; while their upper surfaces and the sur- 
rounding roads are dry. During frost, too, clods 
and stones on the surface of the soil are almost 
always found to be covered with hoar-frost, show- 
ing that the moisture is trapped as it rises from 
[ the soil. 

I But perhaps the most interesting observations 
and experiments were those made to determine 
the origin of the ‘dewdrops’ on grass and vege- 
tablea In the first place, it is found that these 
drops do not appear on all plants. Some are 
wet, while others growing alongside are drjjr, 
tliough there •could be no great difference in 
their radiating nower. Then the leaves do 
not get wet all over, but only at the edges 
and on the tips. A closer observation reveals 
the fact that these so-called* ‘dewdrops’ are 
formed at the end of the iifiimte veins of the 
leaves and grass, and arc not now recognised 
as dew at all, but moisture exuded from the 
interior of the plants themselves. Moreover, 
these drops always appear before the true dew 
in the evening, and very often arc seen when 
no true dew is formed. They e.ven appear 
when the vegetables are placed under condi- 
tions where condensation of the surrounding 
water-vapour is impossible, and must, therefore, 
be diit to the vital activity of the plants. 

Another observation may be mentioned which 
clearly shows that moisture risiug from below 
may become condensed on the cooled surfaces of 
loose material. If the weather is at all cold, 
the beard and moustaches get covered with mois- 
ture ; and in very cold climates, the eyebrows, 
hair, and whiskers get covered with a coatii^ 
of hoar-frost. The moisture which forms this 
certainly comes from the body, which is always 
at a much higher temperature than tlio surround- 
ing air. 

All these observations and experiments have 
led to the conclusion that moisture is constantly 
being given off from the earth ; and that, except 
on the rare occasions wlien a warm moisture- 
laden wind blows gently over a previously cooled 
surface, it only returns to the surface of the 
ground after being condensed into rain, sleet, 
snow, or hail. Dew is only a portion of the 
outward current trapped on the exposed and 
cooled surfaces of the grass and other bodies. 

COMRIE EARTHQUAKES. 
Rkoakdinq earth-tremors or earthquakes, which, 
curiously enough, seem to be mainly confined 
in Scotland to Comrie, in Perthshire, a corre- 
spondent writing from Comrie kindly favours ue 
with the following notes as to the erection, which 
is there devoted to the registering of earth- 
quakes. Our correspondent says : 

I recently visited the building with a view 
of giving you a few notes as to its history and 
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tom in them, the only final resource is tlio 
production of paper and ink tlrat will resist 
the prolonged action of sea-water. If such a 
paper and ink can be produced at a reasonable 
cost, they would meet witb a ready market 
throughout the civilised world. But the paper 
must bQ lighter, more flexible, and more opaque 
than the waterproof parchment paper now obtain- 
able. 

The lesson which the loss of the Oregon seems 
to i^ch the commercial world is, that a con- 
venient waterproof piper is required for trans- 
atlantic correspondence. Modern chemistry and 
mechanical invention ought to be able to meet 
this want. 

No class of the community has received so much 
good advice as that to which the farmer belongs, 
and it would be a wonder if he did not resent 
some of it, and say that it is not good advice 
that is wanted most, but good seasons. However, 
when a practical lesson comes within one’s reach 
for the better utilisation of available material, 
only a foolish person would neglect to leam it. 
btt the model dairy at the Brighton Show, last 
summer, Professor Long gave an explanatory 
demonstration of the simple methods of making 
three kinds of soft ^iheese, by the employment of 
tinned-iron hoops, beech-boards, straw-mats, milk- 
vessels, draining-shelves, and a thermometer. In 
the Journal of the Bath and West of England 
Society, he has recently drawn attention to the 
subject again, and explains his method whereby 
the farmer may utilise bis skim-milk by the 
joofitable manufacture of soft cheese. It seems 
that anybody can learn the processes ; and a few 
.experiments will teach the practice of ripening 
the cheeses in an apartment having a regulated 
temperature proper for the development of the 
necessary white mould, followed by blue mould, 
producing the most accepted flavour. 

From a gallon of ‘whole’ milk, costing six- 
pence, Prolessor Long made Brie cheese — the 
most famous of French varieties— worth, at 
ten days to three months old, from one shilling 
to one shilling and sixjxim’.e j from half a 
gallon of milk, half of it skim-milk, valued at 
twopence-halfpenny, he made Coulommiers, a 
round cheese worth at least eightpence ; and from 
i^im-milk only, costing about one penny, he 
made a square variety, of his own invention, 
named Graveley cheese, partaking of the qualities 
of the Limburg of Germany and the Livarot of 
France. We understand that nearly six millions 
of the delicious Brie cheeses are made annually 
in certain districts of France for the Parisian 
market. An important point«will be gained, how- 
ever, in this country, if some of our fanners begin 
to convert their skim-milk into a product which 
will sell Id; three or four times the value of the 
milk. 

Honey-wine is said to be excellent ; and Dzier- 
zon — one of the most famous German writers on 
scientific bee-keeping— tells us that it is often 
manufactured by peasants in Eastern Europe. 
It is made as follows : Twenty-five pounds of 
honey are mixed with four and a half gallons 
of water in a bright copper boiler, the mixture 
being gently boiled and constantly skimmed 
during naif an hour. Three pounds of finely 
- chalk are then gradually added, under 

^dOBStani' starring. The tough scum which rises 

to the surface is skimmed ofl, and when no 
more rises, the liquid is poured into a wooden 
vessel, where it is -allowed to settle. The 
liquid is then carefully decanted into the 
cleaned kettle, mixed with six pounds of finely 
powdered and recently humea charcoal, and 
raised to boiling. It is now once more poured 
into the wooden vessel, allowed to cool, and then 
filtered through felt or flannel. It should be 
stated that the chalk is added to neutralise free 
acid, while the charcoal removes the waxy taste. 

The filtered liquor is then transferred to the 
boiler, mixed with the wliite of twenty-five eggs, 
and raised to boiling, when the coagulated albu- 
men will have clarified the liquid. After having 
kept the liquid at a gentle boil for one hour 
longer, it is allowed to cool, and is then poured 
into a cask, which must not be quite full, and 
the bung^ible covered with a piece of clean 
linen. In this condition it is allowed to remain 
until fermentation has been completed. When 
it is perfectly clear, the liquid is drawn off 
into bottles. We are told by Dzierzon that this 
wine, if properly prepared, resembles the best 
brands of Madeira, and is a truly royal beverage. 

It keeps for any length of time, proviiled the 
bottles are stored in a cool cellar. 

A NEW THEORY OF DEW. 

The explanation of the formation of dew and 
hoar-frost which Dr Wells published about seventy 
years ago, has been almost universally accepted 
as satisfactory ever since. Shortly stated, Dr 
Wells’ ‘ Theory of Dew ’ is as follows : Air always 
contains a certain amount of moisture in the 
form of invisible vapour. The hotter the air 
is, the more vapour will it contain. Thus, during 
a warm day, a good deal of moisture passes 
into the air ; and when the temperature falls 
in the evening, some of it is deposited as a 
fine mist But even when this mist does not 
appear, dew is formed. As soon as the sun is 
down, especially if it is a clear evening, the 
grass, trees, shrubs, and even the soil itself rapidly 
get cooled by radiating into space the heat which 
they contain. These cooled bodies in turn cool 
the warm air above them, and this causes it to 
deposit more or less of its moisture, which appears 
either as a film or in minute drops of dew. 

The points of the grass, small twigs, and all 
other good radiating surfaces are cooled the most ; 
and accordingly we find the dewdrops most abun- 
dant on these bodies ; whilst on metal or hard 
stone surfaces, which are poor radiators, we seldom 
or never find any dew. A clear, cloudless sky, 
which promotes radiation, is always favourable 
to the formation of dew ; but on cloudy nights, 
little is formed, because the clouds return the 
heat radiated from the earth. 

Hoar-frost is only dew deposited on bodies 
cooled below the freezing-point. It is formed in 
winter when the temperature of the air daring 
the day is only a little over point At 

night, the grass and ground are soon cooled below 
thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, and what moisture* i . 
is deposited appears as minute jce-^stals <af i 
hoar-frost ‘ 1'^ 
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Many experiments can be cited which tend to 
strengtnen and confirm this explanation. Thus, 
every one is familiar with the fact of glass bottles, 
mirrors, &c., being covered with moisture on being 
broyght into a warm rCom. The same thing 
happens with a cold cabbage leaf, or with a bundle 
of vegetables or a bunch of flowers. On a cold 
night, the windows of a warm room soon get 
dimmed. Still more striking is a phenomenon 
which frequently occurs in countries where the 
temperature is much below the freezing-point in 
winter. The houses are well heated, and if a 
number of people are together, as in a ballroom, 
the air soon becomes moisture -laden. If the 
. ventilation is not over-good, it may happen that 
a door or window will be opened. With the 
rush of cold air from witliout, the merry-makers 
are often alarmed by being suddenly covered with 
hoar-frost, or sometimes even a showti^of snow. 
This does not come from the outside, as it occurs 
most readily on cold, clear, starlit nights. It is 
the moisture of the air of the room suddenly 
cooled below freezing-point that appears as snow 
or hoar-frost. Many similar experiments may be 
noticed, all of which are satisfactorily accounted 
for on Dr Wells’ theory. 

Yet, within the last few months, Mr Aitken, 
in a communication to the lioyal Society of 
Edinburgh, has brought forward many observa- 
tions, and the results of numerous experiments, 
which appear to prove that Dr Wells’ theory 
of dew is not, after all, correct. 

The essential difference between the old and 
the new theories is as to the source of the 
moisture which forms the dew. Instead of being 
condensed from the air above by the cooled vege- 
tation, Mr Aitken maintains that it comes from 
the ground. The author of the original theory 
admitted that some of the dew might come from 
below, but aflirmed that it must be an exceed- 
ingly small proportion, hft' Aitken’s experiments, 
on the cijpatrary, seem to prove that most if 
not the whole comes from the ground. 

It is quite clear that the grass and soil do 
get ra])idly cooled on dewy nights ; but if they 
are below the temperature' of the air above, the 
ground just under the surface is much warmer. 
Thermometers placed on the surface of grass 
were often found ten to eighteen degrees lower 
than those placed under the surface among the 
stems. In such circumstances, vapour must be 
rising from the soil, and part of it will condense 
on the grass, which has been cooled by radiation. 
By carefully weighing small squares of turf cut 
from a lawn belorc and after the appearance 
of dew on them, it was always found that they 
lost weight. If the dew had condensed out of 
the surrounding air, the turf would have gained 
in weight by the amount of dew deposited. It 
was thus clear that vapour was rising from the 
ground, only part of which was condensed on the 
grass, the remainder passing into the air. 

Another experiment, pointing to the same con- 
clusion, was made by inverting thin trays over 
the grass. On dewy nights these trays were 
alwigrs found wet on the under surface ; and 
the '^grass be^o;;!3!^'them was always much wetter 
than that freely exposed outside. The moisture 
rising from the ground was evidently trapped 
and condensed} instead of being sdlowed to pass 
freely into the atmosphere. 


The explanation of the absence of dew on liie 
surface ot stones, roads, and other hard enr- 
faces, on the old theory wai^ that thei% being 
poor radiators, did not get much cooled. Bro 
closer observation shows that dew does form om 
stones and clods and gravel, only it is chiefly 
on the under siurfaces. Thus, slates laid over 
both hard and gravelly roads are always found 
dripping wet on their under surfaces on dewy 
nights ; while their upper surfaces and the sur- 
rounding roads are dry. During frost, too, clods 
and stones on the surface of the soil are almost 
always found to be covered with hoar-frost, show- 
ing that the moisture is trapped us it rises from 
the soil. 

But perhaps the most interesting observations 
and experiments were those made to determine 
the origin of the ‘ dewdrops ’ on grass and vege- 
tables. In the first place, it is found that these 
drops do not appear on all plants. Some are 
wet, while others growing alongside are dr^, 
though there •could be no great difference m 
their radiating nower. Then the leaves do 
not get wet all over, but only at the edges 
and on the tips. A closer observation reveals 
the fact that these so-called * dewdrops ’ are 
formed at the end of the iSinute veins of the 
leaves and grass, and are not now recognised 
as dew at all, but moisture exited from the 
interior of the plants themselv®. Moreover, 
these drops always appear before the true dew 
in the evening, and very often are seen when 
no true dew is formed. They even appear 
when the vegetables arc placed under condi- 
tions where condensation of the surrounding 
water-vapour is impossible, and must, therefore, 
be due to the vital activity of the plants. 

Another observation may be mentioned which 
clearly shows that moisture risipg from below 
may become condensed on the cooled surfaces of 
loose material. If the weather is at all cold, 
the beard and moustaches get covered with mois- 
ture ; and in very cold climates, the eyebrows, 
hair, and whiskers get covered with a coating 
of hoar-frost. The moisture w'hich forms this 
certainly comes from the body, which is always 
at a much higher temperature than the surround- 
ing air. 

All these observations and experiments have 
led to the conclusion that moisture is constantly 
being given off from the earth ; and that, except 
on the rare occasions when a warm moistuie- 
laden wind blows gently over a previously cooled 
surface, it only returns to the surface of the 
ground after being condensed into rain, sleet, 
enow, or hail. Dew is only a portion of the 
outwwd current trapped on the exceed and 
cooled surfaces of the grass and other bodies. 


COMRIE EARTHQUAKES. 
Reoarding earth-tremors ^or earthquakes, wb’ch, 
curiously enough, seem to be mainly confined 
in Scotland to Comrie, in Perthshire, a corre- 
spondent writing from Comrie kindly favours us 
with the following notes as to the erection which 
is there devoted to the registering of earth- 
quakes. Our correspondent says : 

I recently visited the building with a view 
of giving you a few notes as to its history and 
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coBs^ction. I may state that about fouiteexi 
ago, the British Associaticm applied to Hr 
Drummond of Drumeam for leave to erect a 
house OB his property, which he at once granted 
free of chaxge, and assisted to defray the cost of 
erection. 

The reason why the British Association selected 
a site here and erected this earthquake-house 
at Comrie, was on account of the long-continued 
'Mriodical shocks that had been felt in Upper 
Strathearn, particularly from the year 1780 to 
1848. About the former date, they had been 
rather severely felt over the whole district, and 
damage to some extent done to buildings. On 
a sheet of water near to Lowers House, the ice 
was shattered to pieces. Some of the inhabitants 
at that time kept a record of their occurrence ; 
and we believe the late Sir David Dundas, of 
Dunlra, had a seismometer placed on liis estate 
in Glenlednoch, to tlie north of Comrie; but 
there seems to he no evidence to show that 
it had ever indicated any shock. ^Coming down 
to the year 1839, the inhabitants of the village 
of Comrie were neatly alarmed, about eleven 
o’clock on the night of the 23d of October, by 
on^ of the most violent tremors that had been 
experienced there ;'»'and the good people rushed 
out of their houses and assembled in the old 
Secesrion Church for prayer, which was conducted 
by the Rev. R. T. Walkej’, the minister of that 
church. Many others fled to the hills. But no 
serious damage was done to property, save some 
rents in the chimneys. From 1839 to 1847, 
tremors continued to be more frequent, causing 
considerable alarm by the movements of furniture 
and crockery. 

The work of erecting the building proposed by 
the British Association was carried out under 
the care of the late Dr James Bryce of Glasgow, 
who resided here for many seasons, and was well 
acquainted with the locality and its geological 
formation. The site chosen is a rising ground 
near Drumeam House, and is built on rock that 
is supposed to extend a considerable distance 
westward. The building is stone, and slated, 
and is about seven feet square inside. The floor 
is laid with Arbroath pavement, on solid rock, 
and is overlaid with fine sand, on which arc 
placed two boards, at right angles to each other. 
These boards are six feet long by nine indies 
broad, and on each are placed, standing, nine 
round wooden pins, varying from the fourth of 
an inch to an inch and a half in diameter, but 
all one height (eight inches). 

The building is in excellent condition, and 
the pins pr markers are in their places, await- 
ing the action of an earthquake to record the 
desired information as to the severity and direc- 
tion of this now seemingly extinct agency of force 
in Upper Strathtarn. The size of pin or cylinder 
thrown down, and the direction in which it 
fSoUs, indicate the strength of shock as well as 
its direction. Any one who feels interested and 
may wish to visit the building will readily get 
access by applying to Mr Drummond. 

Many theories have been propounded as to 
the cause of the earthquakes which have visited 
this district The late Mr Patrick MTarlane of 
who took a great interest in them, erected 
'''$*jiri«cnometer in the steeple of the parish church^ 
‘ which was visited by many of tiae 


members of the British Association and others ; 
but so far as we are aware, it never registered any 


which, being light, offered no resistance to the 
oscillation ot the pendulum. A few slight shocks 
occurred between 1647 and 1877, but these 
attracted little notice. 

I may remark that no earthquake had, till 
recently, been felt here for some years, conse- 
quently, there had been no I'egistering. But on 
Sunday morning 18th April last, at one o’clock, 
and again on Thursday the 22d of the same 
month, about half-pist five A.M., a slight earth- 
quake occurred. I visited the earthquake-house 
on both occasions ; but tlicrc were no markings, 
none of the pins having fallen. 


If thou art false as thou art fair, 

And false the fairest fair may be, 
Ag.iin the wondrous power to snare, 
Again the siren's self we see. 

There ’s danger in those dimpling smiles, 
It glances from that witching e’e, 

And he who would escape thy wiles, 

Must quickly from the tempter flee. 


For better far, as sages tell, 

From fickle fair to bid adieu, 

TJian fall beneath the magic spell 
Of charms the heart may ever rue. 
Beware, if false, of beauty biight, 
Beware that luring beacon’s ray. 
For, oh I the love that trusts its light, 
May drift a wreq}: ere dawn of day. 


But if thou 'rt true as thou aii fair, 

Art leal in heart, though seeming gay, 

Wouldst ever constant prove, and ne’er 
With faithful heart all faithless play, 

Then thou’rt a gem woith more than gold, 

More precious than the ruby rare, 

More to bo prized than wealth untold. 

True heart enshrined in form so fair. 

JoHK Napibb. 
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HOSTESS AND GUEST. 

BY MRS POWER O’DONOGHUE. 

PART I.— THE DUTIES OF A HOSTESS. 

I HAVE often tlioiiglit that a few practical hints 
relative to the preparations for and treatment of 
a guest who comes to be a member of the house- 
hold for a while, would not, perhaps, be thrown 
away upon the general company oi readers. I 
therefore venture to offer the.se hints in homely 
fashion, feeling that I am, as it were, treading 
upon almost new ground, for the matter is one 
that appears to me to have been, considering its 
importance, wonderfully little discussed. 

Before entering upon my subject, I would 
wish to s.iy that my ob.servations ami advice 
are not addressed to th»e heads of families 
w'ho have large establishments and a numerous 
staff ot servants at command ; such, of course, 
have merely to signify to the housekeeper or 
upper hou'-emaid that a gu''‘-t is expected, and 
give directions that sucli and such a room be 
prepared : the green, tlic yellow, blue, or any 
other colour, as the dase may be. I desire rather 
to write for those heads of houses wdio belong 
to the middle classes, and for ladies who, for lack 
of means, can afford to keep but one servant, or 
at the most two. 

It may, perhaps, be said that in the former 
case a ^^sitor ought not to be invited at all ; but 
that is mere nonsense, for there are times and 
circumstances when such a mark of civility is 
undoubtedly due, and when it cannot with pro- 
priety be avoided ; nor need there be any reason, 
in a properly regulated household, Iwhy a guest 
should not be lodged and entertained quite as 
comfortably, if less luxuriously, in an unpreten- 
tious dwelling as within the lordliest halls. Of 
course, a great deal must depend upon the style 
of living to which the visitor is accustomed. It 
would, for inst.*hcc, be un^vise for a hostess with 
l^mted means at her command to undertake the 
entertaining of a wealthy nabob, who, from 
being bom* with the proverbial silver spoon 


in his moutb,* knows nothing of difficulties or 
I struggles with ijie world, and is in conse- 
i quence a mere mass of selfish exactitude and 
caprice. Nor would it be judicious for a person 
of moderate income to invil^ a gourmet, who 
lives to pamper his appetite, and is guilty of 
such vulgar pomposities as pa^ng the wines 
beneath his nose before tasting ihem, in order 
that he may boast of his knowledge of the 
various vintages to which they belong. It is 
likewise unwise for a host or hostess of limited 
resources to extend an offer of hospitality to a 
fine lady or gentleman who cannot travel with- 
out a maid or valet in attendance upon them. 
Strange servants are an intolerable nuisance 
among a household, and it is usual for those 
who liave had experience of them, to declare 
that they would rather entertain a dozen guests 
in the dining-room than cater for one in the 
kitchen or servants’ hall. 

In the event of a hostess deeming it a necessity 
— which sometimes occurs— to invite a guest whose 
household and style of living are to her know- 
ledge superior to her own, she should not be in 
the least ashamed to ccnaiess the fact, or feel in 
the smallest degree embarrassed about doing so. 
Slie fahoulcl, on the contrary, refer to it — once 
only — with ea^ grace, exhibiting no trace of 
j ‘awkwardness,* for there is not any shame in 
being unable to cope with those who are wealthier 
than ourselves, nor can riches ever weigh against 
gentility of soul. Were we to ape Vhat we 
cannot have — to strive after position which we 
cannot attain — to attempt style that we cannot 
keep up — to clieat honest tradesriten out of their 
lawful earnings in order to gratify some expensive 
taste which we have no sight to indulge — then, 
indeed, might a blush lawfully arise ; but there 
is nothing in upright frugality to make even the 
most sensitive feel ashamed. 

I have said, refer to the matter once only, 
because 1 consider it a sign of extreme bad taste 
to keep perpetually offering apologies to visitors, 
in the event of things not being quite ao grand 
or imposing as the hostess may desire. How 
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j&«q[iiently we are put to the pain of listening 
to such sentences as ‘Do, pray, take some more ; 
although 1 know it is not so good as you have 
at home* — ‘I hope you slept well, though I am 
afraid you missed your own fine big room,’ &c. 
This display of deferential anxiety cannot be 
otherwise than painfully embarrassing to a visitor, 
and looks as though the hostess were either throw- 
ing out perpetual hints for compliments upon 
the excellence of hei^ house and table, or as if she 
were really uncomfortably conscious of deficiencies 
which are perhaps noticeable to herself alone. 
A few words — the briefer the better — spoken to 
the gutet on arrival, or inserted in the note of 
invitation, are sufficient to answer all purposes ; 
.‘You are aware, Miss—or Mr* (as the cose may 
be), ‘that our means are not sufficient to admit 
of any style ; but I hope you will be comfort- 
able, and I am sure you will be wdcome.’ 

A hostess of moderate income, such as I am 
vfriting for, should always ascertain personally 
that the bedchamber intended for her guest’s 
use is comfortably ^arranged and the bed-clothing 
properly aired. These are things which, if left 
to the care of the ordinary run of servants, 
will in most instances be performed in a very 
slovenly manner. As I intend that these obser- 
vations shall be of a decidedly practical nature, 
I shall state plainly my ideas respecting the 
arrangement of a guest-chamber in an ordinary 
middle-class house. Ignoring, then, the existence 
of a family bathroom, the visitor’s apartment 
should be provided with a bath, a large sponge, 
and a plentiful supply of towels. The first of these 
should be kept turned up in some spare corner 
by day, and laid down at night by the chamber- 
maid, with a square of oilcloth or felt underneath, 
to save the carpet from being wetted ; for some 
persons are very untidy bathers, and make a 
terrible splashing when they indulge in a ‘tub.’ 
The sponge should be kept in a little basket, 
made to hook on to the lower rail of the towel- 
stand, which is in eWjry way preferable to 
keeping it in a bag. Care should be taken that 
the looking-glass does not, when touched, make 
a low salaam — the upper end coming down upon 
the nose of the visitor, while the lower portion 
departs out of sight! This is very frequently 
the case in hotels and lodging-houses, and indeed 
in too many private dwellings also ; and it can 
be so easily rectified by the bestowal of a little 
care upon the screws, that it is quite wonderful 
how persons can contentedly go on from month 
to month propping up the disabled toilet-mirror 
— or leaving others to do it — with a hairbrush, 
or pocket-handkerchief, or half a newspaper 
folded into a pad. 

Be sure, if you are expecting a visitor, 
to leave the wardrobe in the guest-chamber 
perfectly empty, and all the shelves neatly swept 
and papered. Be certain to attend particularly 
to this matter, more especially If the expected 
^viritor be a lady, v to it is pitiable to contem- 


plate the inconvenience which neglect of it may 
entail See that every article of clothing is 
removed from drawers and wardrobe; and do 
not from negligence leave half-a-dozen dresses 
hanging up in the latter, or an array of laces 
and fineries folded away in the former. Nothing 
can possibly be more conducive to the discomfort 
of a lady-guest than— -just when she has bolted 
her door and has divested herself of her outer 
garments to dress for some dinner or dance— 
to have the hostess knock and bounce in, with : 

* I beg your pardon ; I know you won’t mind 
me; but I find the dress I want to wear is 
in your wardrobe.* Or, ‘My opera-mantle is' 
stowed away in one of your drawers.* 

I have occasionally stayed at houses, and very 
frequentl ‘ at hotels, where there was no such 
thing in my room as a wardrobe at all, in any 
shape or form — not even a shelved press, or a 
clothes-rack on the wall This is dire misery, 
and is an unpardonable omission on the part of 
those in authority over the management of affairs. 
It is not by any means a matter of necessity 
that a costly glass-panelled wardrobe should be 
provided. Many households cannot afford such ; 
but a neatly painted one is not an extravagance ; 
and in the event of a narrow staircase or 
doorway preventing ingress to such a piece of 
furniture, there is an excellent plan for impro- 
vising a wardrobe, which I have seen tried with 
great success. Nail up a substantial clotbes-rack 
in a recess of the room ; suspend a brass rod 
across it, on which are curtains hung on rings, 
and cover in the top with strong calico, leaving 
a neat valance of the curtain-stuff, bordered with 
fringe, to hang over the edge. Any place, ia 
short, which wjII allofi^ of coats and dresses being 
hung up, to prevent the creasing whicli they 
suffer by folding, and to preserve them from dust, 
cannot fail to be acceptable to a visitor, when ’ 
he or she comes to unpack. 

Always make sure that the window-blinda 
are in perfect working order. They are at 
times too stiff, or too loose, or so much out of 
gear that if drawn down at night they remain 
immovable in the morning, and the guest is 
obliged to dress in semi-darkness. See, also, 
that the windows themselves are properly in 
order. Every window ought to be made to 
open both at top and bottom, as tbis admits of 
the immediate and thorough ventilation of the 
room. If, however, through defective carpenter- 
in" in the first instance, the windows are hermeti- 
cally sealed at the top — as is too frequently the 
case in old houses — make certain at all er .nts that 
the lower sash opens and shuts with ease, and 
that when closed it does not admit a draught. 
Above all things, see that means are provided 
to prevent the shaking of windows in windy 
weather. Few things are so aggravating to the 
temper, and at the same time so wearying to 
the constitution, as being kept awake at night by 
the ceaseless and monotonous 'Isj.^g, bang’ of a 
loose window-sash, which, af^r all, can he v^jrv 
easily remedied without adopting the old-fashioneof^^- 
method of thrusting a toothbrusn liandle or rack- 
comb between the sashes^ to act as a sort of 
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wedge., Procnre two neat flat pieces of wood, 
about four inches in length ; drill a hole in the 
centre of each; affix one at each side of the 
window-frame with a screw, which you must 
not drive in too closely, but leave sufficient of 
the head for the wood to revolve or move upon. 
You will find that by slightly lifting the outer 
or lower end of the wood, the other end becomes 
pressed against the edge of the window-sash, 
which it holds perfectly steady; and that by 
declining or lowering tnis outer or lower end, 
the sash is released from pressure. The plan 
is an invention of my own ; and I must not be 
considered egotistical for saying that it is an 
» excellent one, as it will silence the noisiest 
window in an instant of time. A small bar of 
brass, treated in the same manner as the w'ood, 
looks more ornamental, and is of course^ stronger, 
where much pressure is desirable. Slfould there 
be any aperture or draught, a neat piece of cloth 
may be nailed along the sash, and will effectually 
exclude it. 

Take especial care that the carpet does not 
wrinkle about the door, or in any other way pre- 
vent its shutting. I have seen some extremely 
awkward things occur from the neglect of this 
precaution. A relative of mine, who was of a 
very neat and systematic disposition, observed 
upon one occasion that there was a great crease 
in the carpet of his sitting-room at an hotel where 
he went to stay ; and being of a practical turn 
of mind, he got out his own little hammer, and 
with the aid of a tack or two, soon set matters 
to rights. It happened, however, that the waiter 
was in the habit of overcoming •difficulties by 
making a rush at the door ; and as he followed 
this ^an an hour later, when carrying in a 
heavy tray, the consequences were disastrous, 
for the door flew open with the greatest ease, 
and tray and waiter came tumbling into the room 
together. • 

I ou should make sure, also, that the bolt and 
lock of the door are in proper order. Many 
persons cannot sleep easily unless their door is 
fastened ; and it is pleasanter for the hostess to 
expend a few pence upon the mending of a lock 
or uolt, than to hear her guest, at dead of night, 
dragging a heavy box or table, or chest of 
drawers, or some other unwieldy thing, across 
the floor of the chamber, to barricade the door 
against imaginary disturbances. 

Ascertain, likewise, that there are night-lights, 
matches, and a substantial taper left in the room 
— as also writing materials, pins, hair-pins — if 
the expected guest be a lady — perfume, and a 
few amusing magazines or other specimens of 
light literature, as well as the Book of books ; 
for some persons waken early, and enjoy a brief 
spell of reading before getting up. 

These may perhaps appear very minute details 
to go into, but believe me the chamber in which 
they have been thoroughly attended to — no matter 
how plain and unpretentious it may be — will 
prove infinitely more comfortable than the most 
luxuriously furnished room in which they have 
been overlooked. 

It is an excellent plan, in a limited household, 
nave various matters connected with house- 
keeping in readiness before the guest arrives. 
A good supply of fresh table-napkins ; a number 


of knives, forks, and spoons arranged ^ side- 
board drawer in the dining-room; a w plates 
and glasses within the locker, in order to opviate 
the necessity for continually ringing the beU; 
a supply of sweets made ; and a good marketing 
laid iiL Many persons deem tms an impossi- 
bility in warm weather ; but few things are so^ 
if properly managed. There are many kincto 
of sweets that will keep good for days ; even 
those in the manufacture of which milk has been 
employed, will not sour if the milk be first 
boiled and slightly flavoure'd, or if condensed 
milk be used in place of fresh. Of course, a 
great deal depends also upon keeping such things 
in a perfectly cool atmosphere. 

With regard to meat, a joint may be preserved 
for many days by wrapping it loosely m a fine 
cloth wrung out of vinegar, and hanging it in 
a draught or air. If the weather be very warm, 
the cloth must be remoistened twice, or even 
thrice a day. Tinned provisions are excellent 
in summer, and are invaluable in cases of emer- 
gency ; tongues, curries, and soups being amongst 
the best of the eatables thus preserved. 

A breakfast-table, to be comfortably set, should 
have a separate tea or coffee equipage for each 
individual, except in cases w^ere the family is 
very large ; then one may be made to serve for 
two persons. In like manner, no diinner-table can 
be said to be properly appointed where there is 
any handing about of salt-cellars, water-bottles, 
or other necessaries ; nor can there be any excuse 
for it in these days of cheapness, when very neat 
little salt-cellars of moulded glass can be had 
I for a pennv apiece. I have even seen some 
I as low as half that price and yet quite pre- 
. sentable. 

Do not exercise your mind too much about 
! amusing your guest. I have often thought that 
in some foreign countries, and notably in many 
parts of America, the relation of host and guest 
was a sort of double slavery. The host has the 
comfort and amusement of his guest so painfully 
at heart, that both undergo, for the time being, 
an amount of social misery that entirely spoils 
the freedom and pleasure of the visit In our 
country it is different Go to spend a week in 
an Englishman’s house, and you may be sure 
that neither your host nor hostess will bother 
you with trifling matters unless you seem to 
desire it Everything goes on as though you 
were not there, and yet, per contra^ the house 
and its belongings are practically yours so long 
as you remain. I consider it the extreme* of 
bad taste to pursue a visitor with continual 
offers of amusement If treated as a •member 
of the family and suffered to amuse himselfi 
he will generally do very well, and will feel 
much happier and more at e(;se than when 
he is too closely looked after. I have heard 
persons complain bitterly of undue attentions 
and continue running after, from which taey 
have suffered far more acutely than if actually 
neglected. * Where is Mrs Dash ? Who is sitting 
with her?’ cries the flurried hostess. *Qooa 
gracious ! is it possible she has been left by 
herself? Go at once, Mary, or Julia, or Tommy, 
and sit with her. and amuse her until I have 
time to come.’ And all the while, perhaps, the 
hapless Mrs Dash is struggling to get a letter 
or two written, or a bill or account made 
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up, and is congratnlating herself upon the un- 
wonted luxury of a few delicious moments of 
absolute quiet She is revelling in the thought 
of being left alone, when, lo 1 Miss Mary, aged 
ten, comes awkwardly in, and stands sniffing 
in the window, or sits sidewavs upon the piano- 
stool, strumming with one hand at the notes, 
which is her idea of keeping the visitor com- 
pany until mamma comes. Or Master Tommy, 
aged twelve, enters with a burst of noise, and 
proceeds to relate to the afflicted guest how he 
and Jack Jones ai^ in the same Latin class ; 
and how said Jones is beyond liiin in Euclid, 
though inferior in something else ; and how 
Brown licked Black for calling him a dunce — 
with a variety of other information, by no means 
interesting to unconcerned parties. To this 
annoyance there are few of us who have not 
been subjected. A greater error of judgment 
can scarcely be committed. To make a guest 
feel comfortable and at home, leave him pretty 
much to his own devices. To be always striving 
to amuse him is a poor compliment to his own 
resources. 

If in the winter-time a visitor comes to stay 
in your house, inquire early whether he prefers 
a fire in his bedroom at night, or a hot jar laid 
into the bed. If the latter, so much the better ; 
it not only economises the coals, but is an im- 
mense saving of trouble to the housemaid in 
the mornings, as she has not then an additional 
grate to make up. 

During the stay of your guest, if a lady, do 
not suffer her to pay anything towards the 
expenses of cabs, trains, or laundry, neither to 
defray the cost of her own concert or theatre 
tickets. Whilst in your house, she is, or ought 
to be, a member of your family, and it is not 
worth while, for the sake of a trifling additional 
outlay, to do anything which bears upon it the 
smallest stamp of meanness. If, however, the 
guest be a gentleman, there may — under certain 
circumstances — be some little relaxation of the 
rule ; but where a lady is concerned, it cannot 
be too stringently adhered to. 

Opinions vary as to the propriety of inviting 
a departing visitor to remain longer. The hostess 
should, I think, be guided by circumstances and 
surroundings. A laay cannot well press a gentle- 
man to stay, unless he be a special friend or 
Illative, or that it is her husband’s desire that 
he should do so. It is, however, quite usual 
to ask a lady to extend her visit a few days 
beyond the lime fixed by her for departure. Not 
to do so would appear in most cases inhospitable, 
or at a21 events coldly formal, which amounts 
to much the same thing. It is an excellent plan, 
however, when giving an invitatioi^ to name 
the time that ^ the recipient of it is intended to 
remain. *We shall expect you to come to us 
for a fortnight ; ’ or, ‘ Stay with us from Monday 
to Thursday,’ will enable the guest to know pre- 
cisely the limit to which his visit ought to he 
prolonged, 

Make it a rule never to introduce any subject 
that could be unpleasant or embarrassing to 
a visitor. Avoid strictly the smallest allusion 
to household worries, as also qiiestions of politics 
and wligion ; and if your housenold be, unhappily, 
one* in which family jars are at times wont to 
banish all such entirely out of view, for the 


time at least, if not for all time, as nothing can 
possibly be more painful to a guest than wit- 
nessing bickerings upon subjects with which he 
has no sort of sympathy. A visitor, remember, 
can have but one feeling upon all such dreary 
occasions : namely, an intense desire to get well 
out of the way with all convenient speed. 

Be careful, also, that your guest shall see 
nothing of your share of household duties or 
drudgery, otherwise he, or she, will be made to 
feel excessively uncomfortable. A hostess who 
presides over a limited establishment will have 
many duties to perform, and countless little 
matters to engage her attention and need her 
helping hand ; but a visitor should not on any 
account be permitted to witness these things. A 
well-bred orderly hostess will get her work done 
quietly and without fuss, nor will she ever exhibit 
toat bustling, anxious demeanour which is the 
characteristic of so many really kind and other- 
wise excellent entertainers. 

It will not be out of place here to speak a 
warning word to ladies — mistresses of households 
— who allow their overwhelming anxiety respect- 
ing the success of the dinner preparations to 
appear on their countenances during the progress 
of the meal. Which of us is unfamiliar with the 
flushed face, eager eyes, and look of tortured 
suspense with which some hostesses regard the 
carrying in of the various dishes t I am now, of 
course, speaking of plain, old-fashioned family 
dinners, where the joints and sweets are laid 
upon, the table. The hostess may be, and prob- 
ably is, engaged in conversation with the guest 
who occupies 4hc scat on her right or left hand, 
as the case may he ; but the preoccupied manner, 
the wandering thoughts, the painful effort at 
appearing interested in whatever topic may be 
under discussion, are only too apparent—as are 
likewise the harassed^ look if, on the lifting of 
the covers, anything*' is discovered to be wrong, 
and the palpable look of relief if, on the other 
hand, there seems to be no reasonable ground 
for apprehension or complaint. All such facial 
reflexes of the soul can and ought to be avoided. 
They are frequently the result of nervousness, 
and are in such cases a misfortune, yet one which 
is quite curable and capable of being easily over- 
come. A hostess who cannot preserve her serenity 
upon even the most crucial occasions, is lacking 
in one of the most essential qualities of an enter- 
tainer. The thoughtless spilling of her best wine, 
the soiling of her whitest tablecloth, nay, even 
the smashing of a wliole trayful of her best old 
family china, should not cause one muscle of her 
countenance to change. 

On the other hand, an affected ignorance respect- i 
ing the contents of the day’s hill of fare is at i 
times almost as fatal as the opposite extreme. ! 
I was myself present at a dinner-party at which 
one of the untutored stable-helpers had been 
brought in, on an emergency, to assist. *What 
are tliese, John?’ inquired the languid hostess, 
as John tremblingly thrust forward a dish of 
tartlets just under her right elbow. ‘I don’t 
know ma’am, raally,’ he replied ; ‘ but I think 
they 're tuppence apiece ! ’ ^ 

I shall conclude this portion orlny* subject by 
remarking, that if a hostess has a laay-visitoi* 
her house and does not keep a carriage, she 
ought, when the guest is about 4d depart, to 
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make arrangements that a cab or other vehicle 
shall be in waiting at the door in good time, to 
convey the visitor to train, boat, or whatever else 
may l ead to her destination. Gentlemen are 
usually understood to see after such matters for 
themselves. 


IN ALL SHADEa 

BY GRANT AIAiEN, 

Author of ‘Babylon,’ ‘Stranok Stories,’ etc. Era 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

, In Spite of his vigorous dislike for Tom Dupuy, 
Harry Noel continued to stop on at Orange Grove 
for some weeks together, retained there irresist- 
ibly by the potent spell of Nora^^ presence. 
He couldn’t tear himself away from Nora, And 
Nora, too, though she could never conquer her 
instinctive prejudice against the dark young 
Englishman — a prejudice that seemed to be 
almost ingrained in her very nature — couldn’t 
help feeling on her side, also, that it was very 
pleasant to have Harry Noel staying in the 
house with her ; he was such a relief and 
change after Tom Dupuy and the other sugar- 
growing young gentlemen of Trinidad ! He had 
some other ideas in his head beside vacuum 
pans and saccharometers and centrifugals ; he 
could talk about something else besides the 
crop and the cutting and the boiling. Harry 
was careful not to recur for the present to 
the subject of their last conversation at South- 
ampton ; he left that iin})ortant issue aside for 
a while, till Nora had time to make his acquaint- 
ance for herself afresh. A year had passed since 
she came to Trinidad ; she might have changed 
her mind meanwhile. A(^ nineteen or twenty, 
one’s views often undergo a rapid expansion. 
In any case, it would be best to let lier have 
a little time to get to know him better. In 
his own heart, Harry Noel had inklings of a 
certain not wholly unbecoming consciousness 
that he cut a very decent figure indeed in 
Nora’s eyes, by the;, side of the awkward, sugar- 
growing young men of Trinidad. 

One afternoon, a week or two later, he was 
out riding among the plains with Nora, attended 
behind by the negro groom, when they happened 
to pass the same comer where he had already 
met Louis Delgado. The old man was standing 
there again, cutlass .in hand— the cutlass is the 
common agricultural implement and rural jack- 
of-all-trades of the West Indies, answering to 
plough, harrow, hoe, spade, reaping-hook, rake, 
and pruning-knife in England — and as Nora 
passed, he dropped her a grudging, half-satirical 
salutation, something between a bow and a 
courtesy, as is the primitive custom of the 
country. 

‘A very murderous-looking weapon, the thing 
that fellow’s got in his hand,’ Harry Noel saic^ 
in passing, to his pretty companion as they 
turned the COTjj«ir. ‘ What on earth does he want 
to |o with i^ A wonder 1 ’ 

, ^ Oh, that ! * Nora exclaimed carelessly, glancing 
back at it in an unconcerned fashion. ‘That’s 
only a cutlhss. All our people work with cut- 


lasses, you know. He’s merely going to hod up 
the canes with it’ 

‘Nasty things for the niggers to have' in 
hands, in case there should ever be any row 
in the island,’ Harry murmured half aloud; 
for the si^ht of the wild-looking old man ran 
strangely in his head, and he coiddn’t help 
thinking to himself how much damage could 
easily be done by a sturdy negro with one of 
those rude and formidable weapons. 

‘Yes,’ Nora answered with a childish laugh, 
‘those are just what they -always hack us to 
pieces with, you know, whenever there comes 
a negro rising. Mr Hawthorn says there’s very 
likely to be one soon. He thinks the negroes 
are ripe for rebellion. He knows more ^out 
them than any one else, you see ; and he ’s 
thoroughly in the confidence of a great many 
of them, and he says they’re almost all fear- 
fully disaffected. That old man Delgado there, 
in particular — ^he ’s a shocking old man altogether. 
He hates pap» and Tom Dupuy ; and I believe 
if ever he got the chance, he’d cut every one 
of our throats in cold blood as soon as look at 
us.’ 

‘I trust to goodness he won’t get the chance, 
then,’ Harry ejaculated earnefttly. ‘He seems a 
most uncivil, ill-conditioned, independent sort of 
a fellow altogether. I dropped my whip on the 
road by chance the very nrst auemoon I came 
here, and I asked this same man to pick it up 
for me ; and, would you believe it, the old wretch 
wouldn’t stoop to hand the thing .to me ; he 
told me I might just jump off my horse and 

S ick it up for myself, if 1 wanted to get it ! 

Tow, you know, a labourer in England, though 
he ’s a white man like one’s self, would never have 
dared to answer me that way. He ’d have stooped 
down and picked it up instinctively, the moment 
he was asked to by any gentleman.’ 

‘Mr Hawthorn says,’ Nora answered, smiling, 
‘that our negroes here are a great deal more 
independent, and have a great deal more sense 
of freedom than English country-people, because 
they were emancipated straight off all in one 
day, and were tola at once ; “ Now, from this 
time forth, you’re eve^ bit as free as your 
masters ; ” whereas the English peasants, he says, 
were never regularly emancipated at all, but 
only slowly and unconscioudy came out of 
serfdom, so that there never was any one day 
when they felt to themselves that they had 
become freemen. I’m not quite sure whether 
that’s exactly how he puts it, but I think it is. 
Anyhow, I know it’s a fact that all one’s negro 
women-servants out here are a great <^al more 
independent and saucy than the white maids 
used to be over in England.’ 

‘Independence,’ Harry remarked, cracking his 
short whip with a sharp snap, ^s a very noble 
quality, considered in the abstract ; but when it 
comes to taking it in the concrete, I should nmeh 
prefer for my part not to have it in my own 
servants.’ 

(A sentiment, it may be observed in passingi. 
by no means uncommon, even when not expressed, 
among people who make far more preteniaosaB 
to democratic feeling than did Harry N<;d(«}r 
Iiouis Delgado, standing behind, a]cd;\|pi|hig 
with a malevolent gleam in his cold dark eyes 
after the retreating buckra figures,, bei^oned in 
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nllence with his ekiimy hand to the black groomi 
who came back immediately and unhesitatuigly, 
08 if in prompt obedience to some superior 
officer. 

‘You is number forty-tree, I tink,* the old man 
said, looking at the groom closely. <Yea, yea, 
dot ’s your number. Tell me ; you know who 
is dis Duckra from Englan’ I * 

*Dem callin’ him Mistah Noel, sah,* the black 
groom answered, touching the brim of his hat 
respectfully. 

* Yes, yes, I know him name ; I know dat 
already,’ Delgado answered with an impatient 
gesture. * Bat what 1 want to know is jest dis — 
can you find out for me from de house-scrbants, 
or anybody up at Orange Grove, where him fader 
an’ bun mudder come fromi I wont to know 
all about him.’ 

* Missy Bosina find dat out for me,’ the groom 
answered, grinning broadly. ‘Missy Eosina is 
de young le-ady’s waitin’-maid j an’ de young 
le-«my, him tell Eosina pretty weU eberyting. 
Besina, she is Isaac Pourtales’ new sweetheart.* 

Delgado nodded in instantaneous acquiescence. 
‘All right, number forty-tree,’ he answered, 
cutting him short carelessly. ‘ Eide after buckra, 
an’ say no more about it. I get it all out ob 
him now, surely. I know Missy Eosina well, 
for true. I gib him de lub of Isaac Pourtalfcs 
wit me obeab, I tellin’ you. Send Missy Eosina 
to me dis ebenin’. I mis plenty ting I want to 
talk about wit her.’ 


OLD CITY TREES. 

It might seem to many, at first sight, almost 
ludicrous to be directed to search for poetry in 
that most prosaic of all places, the Old City of 
London. The busy cry of ‘ commerce,’ which all 
day long deafens the car and deadens the finer 
senses, excludes all thoughts beyond those which 
tend 'to the disco veiy of the state of the various 
markets — the price of stocks, the rate of exchange 
at Paris, Berlin, or St Petersburg — the condition, 
in fact, of all the monetary and mercantile aifaira 
in the world. Yet if these ‘toilers’ had a mo- 
ment to spare, and would look around them and 
reflect, they would find that there are spots in 
the City which have inspired many a poet 

Starting for a ‘walk down Fleet Street,’ and 
entering at the Middle Temple gate, we come 
upon a scene which has been immortalised by 
Shakspeare — the scene of the original factions of 
York andt Lancaster. In this garden, Plantagenet 
says : 

‘Since you are tongue-tied, and so loath to speak, 

In dumb signiheanoe proclaim your thoughts : 

Let him that is a tme-bom gentleman. 

And stands upon the honour of his birth. 

If he suppose tliat I have pleaded truth. 

From oil this brier pluck a white rose with me.’ 

To which Somerset replies : 

‘ Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 

Hufik a red rose from ^ this thorn wltii me.’ 

In the background of this garden, with its fine 


trees and flowers, where the great dramatiat 
placed, in his imagination, this historical incident, 
may be seen the old walls and buttresses of the 
ATirldlft Temple Hall. The descent into the garden 
is after the Italian fashion, from a court, in the 
centre of which stands that celebrated fountain 
of which nearly every noted author has spoken. 
Who does not remember Kuth Pinch — that 
devoted sister of Tom’s, in Martin Ghimlewitt 
walking under the trees in Fountain Court, and 
meeting there — ^by the merest accident, of course — 
her lover? ‘Merrily the fountain leaped and 
danced, and merrily the smiling dimples twinkled 
and expanded more and more, until they broke 
into a laugh against the basin’s rim, and vanished.* 
There is w e graceful poem by L. E. L. (Miss 
Landon) on this much admired and petted foun- 
tain in the Temple Gardens : 

The fountain’s low singing is heard on the wind, 

Like a melody bringing sweet fancies to mind : 

!:k)me to grieve, some to gladden; around them they 
cast 

Tlio hopes of the morrow, the dreams of the past. 

Away in the distance is heard the vast sound 
From the streets of the city that compass it round. 

Like the echo of fountain’s or ocean’s deep call ; 

Yet the fountain’s low singing is heard over all. 

There is no place, one can see from reading 
Charles Lamb, which he loved more than the 
Temple to wander in. ‘What a transition for a 
country-man visiting London for the first time,’ 
ho remarks in his lUsaySf ‘the passing from the 
crowded Strand or Fleet Street by unexpected 
avenues, into its magnificent, ample squares, its 
classic green recesses' . . . What a collegiate 
aspect has that fine Elizabethan hall, w'here the 
fountain plays, which I hud made to rise and fall, 
how many times ! ’ Among the Temple trees 
i there was formerly a colony of rooks, brought 
there by Sir Edward Northey, a well-known 
lawyer in the time of Queen Anne, from his 
house at Epsom. The thought had in it a 
touch of humour. The rook, both in his 
plumage as well os in his habits, is a legal 
bird : he is strongly addicted to discussions, 
lives in communities, and has edtogether the 
grave appearance of a ‘learned brother.’ But 
these rooks have ceased to assemble in the 
Temple Gardens for many years. 

For a long time, also, a favourite residence of 
rooks was that beautiful tree which stiU stands 
at the left-hand corner of Wood Street, on turning 
out of Cheapside. As late as 1846, two new nests 
were built there ; and a trace of them is still 
visible. The spot where the tree stands marks 
the site of the church of St Peter-iu-Cheap, a 
church destroyed by the Great Fire. The terms 
of the lease of' the low houses at this west comer, 
with their frontage in Cheapside, 'S^-J'id^.the erec- 
tion of another story, it is said, or the remoKl , 
of this tree. Is it ^ssible that Wordsworth, pass- 
one summer day down Cheapside, obiUrved 
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the tree, gained the inspiration which led to 
the iZfiwrie of Poor Stmn ? 

At the comer of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud — ^it has sung for three 
years ; 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 

Xu the silence of morning the song of the bird. 

'Tis a note of enchantment. What ails her ? She sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide. 

And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Within one of the inner courts of the Bank of 
England there is a garden tastefully planted with 
trees and shrubs, some of considerable age ; and 
in the centre there springs forth 
mushroom-shaped, which plays 
hours for the benefit of the clerks who inhabit 
that portion of the building, and for the ‘ toilers ’ 
who pass in and out with their bills of exchange 
and their bags of gold. The sparrows which con- 
gregate here flutter from branch to branch, twit- 
tering, ‘ 08 though they called to one another,’ as 
Charles Dickens describes it, ‘Let us play at 
country ; ’ a place where ‘ a few feet of garden,’ 
he says in Edwin Broody ‘ enable them to do that 
refreshing violence to their tiny understandings.’ 
This green spot, like many others still to bo seen 
in the City of London, was once a churchyard ; 
it belonged to the church of St Christopher in 
Threadncedle Street. 

But one of the greenest spots in the City, 
although only a corner of it remains, is perhaps 
Drapers’ Hall Gardens. It is shut in on all sides 
by newly constructed mansions, and only those 
who have business to tragisact among the stock- 
brokers, who have their offices in these buildings 
behind Throgmorton Street, have any suspicion of 
its existence. It may be reached by wandering 
through courts and alleys ; it has almost a park- 
like appearance, if you are fortunate enough to 
gain a glimpse of it from an elevated and slightly 
distant point of ^iew. Here there is also a 
fountain visible among the trees. But how 
different this garden once was ! In the sixteenth 
century it was an estate, the property of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex. It was purchased from 
him, in the reign of Henry VIII., by the Drapers’ 
Company. The gardens then extended north- 
wards as far as London Wall, and commanded a 
fine view of Highgate and the adjoining heights. 
In Ward’s London Spyt it is spoken of as a 
fashionable promenade an hour before dinner- 
time. 

In the neighbourhood of the Monument and 
of Thames Street, these gardens may bo met 
with at nearly every turning by those who care 
to wonder into nooks and corners in search of 
them. By walking up St Mary-at-Hill out of 
Thamea,£Jtaft«lj'’' and entering through a narrow 
gateway with bars like a prison, above 
which may be seen in stone a grinning skull 
and crossbonea, one comes upon some fine trees 
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with their branches extending overhead. In the 
passage-way. Or, again, when deseendtng St 
Dunstan’s Hill, hard by, what is more beantifod 
in the City than the trees in the churchyard ol 
St Dunstan, with the gray and black masonry fd 
the church, against the green leaves, with its feast 
lofty towers rising above ? 

To the account of the trees and gardens men* 
tioned above may be added a short statement 
of many others existing in out-of-the-way nooks 
and corners within the boupdary of the city of 
London. Many of the small open patches where 
these trees are found were once undoubtedly 
burial-grounds of churches, or the sites of 
churches long since taken down. After the beau> 
tiful grounds of the Temple, the only other large 
open spaces within the boundaries of the City are 
Finsbury Square, Finsbury Circus, Charterhouse 
Square, and Trinity Square. All these are well 
bud out with grass, shrubs, trees, and flowers, and 
are used as promenading places by the inhabit- 
ants. It should be here mentioned that the trees 
referred to in this notice are all young, or at 
most middle-aged, and that no such thing as a 
really ‘ old ’ tree exists any wl;pre within the City 
of London. 

We will now continue our ^mble, or tour 
of inspection ; and starting fromVTemple Bar, we 

E roceed eastward down Fleet Street. Here the 
rst trees we notice are two or three small and 
sickly specimens growing in the churchyard of 
St Bride, Fleet Street; they are nob very orna- 
mental, or much to look at Passing on up 
Ludgate Hill, St Paul’s Cathedral is reachcct 
The grounds round the church are prettily laid 
out, and contain many trees, but all young, small, 
and weedy. Just to the east of St Paul’s, in 
Watling Street, is a little inclosure very neatly 
planted with shrubs only, and havki" in its midst 
a lai*ge square altar-tomb of some departed City 
worthy. This spot was once a burying-grounJ, 
or the site of a church long since removed. 
Proceeding eastward, and turning down Queen 
Street, just out of Cannon Street, two tall and 
rather fine plane-trees are observed growing in 
the front of a grand old mansion, once, of course, 
the residence of a City magnate, bub now cut up 
and let out as offices. These planes are worthy of 
remark as affording one of the few instances now 
occurring of trees found in private grounds inside 
the City. 

We now pass up Queen Street into Cheapside, 
and thence into Aldersgate Street, Here we find 
the ground, once the churchyard of St Botolph, 
Aldersgate, has been beautifully laid* out as a 
garden, planted with trees, flowers, and shrubs, 
and furnished with numerous seats, and affording 
a delightful promenade or resting^lace in summer- 
time, and is much enjoyed % the immediate 
neighbourhood. Another plot of ground, lying 
on the west, but belonging to Christ Churebu 
Newgate Street, has also been planted and laid 
out ; but, because it belong to another porisB^ 
it is separated from the St Botolph’a garden by a 
low wall and railing, although the two grounds 
actually adjoin. 

Continuing our walk northward, we arrive ali 
Charterhouse, once celebrated for its high-class 
school, which has now been reznoved into the 
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ins, is Charteriiouse Square, Idd 


out with trees, shrubs, and grass like an ordinarf 
London square, and surrounded by private dwell- 
inga Betuming south, and then going east, we 
reach St Alban’s, Wood Street, which has a little 

S ’ round it, decorated with four trees and 
Close by is St Mary-the-Virgin, Alder- 
jnanbury, with four trees round it Just beyond 
is a small churchyard that once belonged to St 
Maiy, Staining, containing two trees and shrubs ; 
and a little farther is St Clave, Jewry, with six 
trees and shrubs, all weedy and sickly. 

Passing on into Cannon Street, we turn down 
Lawrence Poultney Hill, where we discover a 
disused btirial-ground, with a public passage-way I 
passing througn the midst of it. The plot is 


planted with eighteen sickly-looking, weedy trees, 
large and small, as well as some stunted shrubs. 
Passing over King William Street, we reach the 
top of Lombard Street, where one little sickly- 
looking tree is seen in front of the church of 
St Mary Wooluoth. Continuing down Lombard 
Street, and turning to the riglit, we come upon 
the disused burial-ground of St Nicholas Aeon, 
situated in Nicholas Lane, This little plot is very 
neatly laid out with shrubs, and planted with 
three small trees. SPassin^ on into Aing William 
Street, we ultimately reach London Bridge, where, 
close by in Thames Street, we find the large 
church of St Magnus-the-Martyr, with its tml 
and peculiar tower and spire, near the Monu- 
ment It has no churchyard, but a small in- 
closed space round it contains a dozen unhealthy- 
looking young trees. A little beyond this, close 
to the church of St Mary-at-IIill, three trees are 
observed growing in what is apparently the private 
ground or garden in the rear of a dwelling-house. 
A few minutes farther east, we come to the fine I 
church of St Dunstan-in-the-East, standing in the 
midst of a well-kept churchyard, and having ten 
goodly young frees, of fair height and girth, which 
always have a very agreeable appearance in the 
summer-time. Still farther on east, we come to 
St Clave, Hart Street, with its little churchyard, 
planted with ten small trees ; and close by we 
see the church of Allhallows (Barking), Tower 
Street. This fine old church is one of the few 
which escaped the great fire of 1666. It stands 
in a roomy churchyard, decorated with twenty- 
four trees, and having somewhat the appearance of 
a village church and churchyard. 

; We now emerge into one of the most interesting 
s^ote in all London, interesting not only in an 
mstorical sense, but peculiaiiy so from the 
terrible tragedies of which it was so constantly 
the theafre — namely. Tower HilL This vast 
space, extending from the Tower gates north- 
ward to the 'mnity House, was once entirely 
open ; but now a small portion of its northern 
extremity is uiclosed and neatly Ranted with 
gra^ shrubs, and trees. As tbe Tower itself 
is situated outside the City boundaries, we must 
not indude its trees and plantations in this 
notice, which strictly applies to trees in the 
City only. We therefore turn our steps west- 
wara ; and in a little court, leading from 
Mark Lane to Fenchurch Street, called Star 
Alley, we come on a curious relic of the past, 
a ^a^ medieval church tower, square in shape, 
with its stair turret at one comer, which once 
bekrnged to the church of Allhallows (Staining), 


Mark Lane. The nave of the church has Ions 
since been removed, and the small plot of grouna 
round the old tower is now prettily laid out 
with six young trees, many sbimbs, yuccas, and 
other ornament plants. 

Threading our way to Bishopsgate Street, we 
find the churchyard of St Botolph, through which 
a public footway leads to a neighbouring street. 
The ground, right and left, is tastefully laid out 
as a garden with pretty shrubs and trees, the 
effect being pleasing and agreeable, especially in 
summer. Nearly opposite is the ancient church 
of St Ethclburga, hidden behind the houses, with 
a small confined space at the back, in which are 
fine trees. Two or three more U’ees are found 
in a small inclbsure in the vicinity at the back 
of this church. Close by is also the curious and 
interesting church of St Helen, Bishopsgate, and 
in the groftr.d round it are four ill-looking, scraggy 
trees. 

Returning southward, and reaching Comhill, 
we find a little burial-ground in the rear of the 
fine church of St Michael, Comhill, neatly laid 
out, and planted with three small trees. Close 
by is another large church, St Peter-upon- 
Cornhill, with its small confined churchyard, also 
neatly laid out, and planted with two small 
unhealthy-looking trees. 

Taking our way westward, we pass Christ’s 
Hospital in Newgate Street. The boys’ play- 
ground is a large open paved courtyard, destitute 
of grass, trees, or shrubs ; but in the private 
gardens in the rear, trees, shrubs, and flowers 
are to be found, having a pleasant appearance. 
A little way beyond, we find St Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and in the open churchyard surrounding 
the church are many trees, but not much cultiva- 
tion. Passing through the quaint old gateway, 
we find ourselves in the interior of Staple Inn, 
Holborn, with its Hall and gardens. The latter 
are neatly laid out with grass, shrubs, and trees, 
and carefully kept, affordin" a cpiiet retreat from 
the noise and racket of Holoom during the 
bright days of summer. 

In conclusion, it may perhaps be worthy of 
remark that nearly all the places referred to are 
very small indeed, mere ‘ garden nooks ; ’ some 
are churchyards suirounding churches ; and for 
these reasons, apparently, none of them, are open 
for the use of the public as places of recreation, 
except the cultivated churchyards of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, and St Botolph, Aldersgate,' close by ; 
and the squares of Finsbury, Trinity, and Charter- 
house, which are open to the immediate residents. 
St Botolph, Bishopsgate, ha^ as already stated, 
a footway through its prettily laid out church- 
yard 

It is at least remarkable how trees will 
suddenly appear in the City in the most out-of- 
the-way comers, where a green leaf would be 
about the last thing looked for ; yet such is the 
case, as it has already been shown. There are 
two sickly, scraggy, young trees in a little court, 
up a narrow dirty lane, on the south aide of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, and at Stationers’ Hall, where 
no one would dream of looking for vegetation ; 
and two or three more in Barqwd’s Inn, Hol- 
born, an inn devoted to law and^W^iSj. The 
peculiM character of ‘City treea’ in nearly 
cases, is that they are lanky, thin, and gene- 
rally poor and unhealthy looking, ‘It is rare, 
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indeed, to find a tall, well-grown tree in any 
of these odd nooks and corners of the old City ; 
perhaps the three finest in size and height are 
two plane-trees in front of a private house — 
now used as offices — ^in Queen Street, Choapside ; 
and the well-known single tree at the corner of 
Wood Street, Cheapside ; but these instances are 
few and far between. 


TREASURE TROVE. 

A STOBY IN POUR CHAPTERS.— CHAP. L 

Saint Quinians — that quaint little town which 
nestles in a valley close by the cruel, tumbling 
North Sea — looked forward, sixty years ago, 
to market-day as the one weekly break in the 
monotony of its existence, just os ^t^does now. 
On Wednesda 3 ’'s, Saint Quinians became the centre 
to which active life converged from a score of 
villages and hamlets that regarded it as their 
metropolis. Wednesday was a point in the 
calendar upon which hinged all arrangements, and 
by which all events were calculated : people met 
upon Wednesday who never saw each other at 
any other time ; and the news of Wednesday 
was the latest obtainable by many folk even at 
an epoch when forty coaches left London every 
evening. And if Saint Quinians’ shopkeepers 
looked forward to Wednesday as their busy day 
— if the farmers looked forward to it as the link 
W'hich bound tliem with the outer world — if the 
local youth saved up their money and their 
^irits, and let them both (JUt on Wednesday, 
llertha West, "who lived with her father in a 
solitary house on the shore, some four miles from 
the town, looked forward to it as the day when 
she met her sweetheart, Harry Symonds, and 
spent the happiest hourff of her week. Every 
Wednesday, Harry Symonds met her at the old 
South Gate— the only one remaining to tell of 
days when Saint Quinians was a port of some 
fame, and contributed its quota of ships and men 
to the national navy — and if she w'as prevented 
from coming, a very miserable week was in store 
for the young man^ as John West, the father of 
Bertha, did not approve of the attachment, for 
the rather selfish reason, that if his daughter 
married, he was left alone in the world. 

They had been sweethearting in this semi- 
clandestine manner for more than a year, and 
Harry Symonds was beginning to face mentally 
the awkward problem of w'hat was to be done, 
should the old man persist in his opposition 
to the nmtclj. Not only this ; but the young 
man was aware that the pretty girl whom he 
had learned to regard as his own inalienable 
private property was the object of very marked 
attention on the part of a certain Jasper Rodley, 
a youth who bore no very high character in the 
town, who had suddenly disappeared from it for 
three years, and had as unexpectedly returned ; 
and although Harry trusted Bertha implicitly, 
he thought that a settlement of affairs would be 
an advisaMe j.^tep. And so when, one bright 
snjing^^VrfiSnesday morning, he met the girl 
’l^ing with her market baskets on her arm 
alpng the path over the sandhills, she observed 
that his face was serious, and very naturally 


jumped at the conclusion that something was 
wrong. ■ 

‘Why, Harry,’ she exclaimed, ‘there’s a face 
for a lover to make who sees his sweetheart 
only once a week! There’s nothing wrong, is 
therel’ ^ 

‘No, dear,’ replied the young man, his face 
instantly brightening at the sound of her voice ; 
‘there’s nothing wrong. I’ve been thinking, 
that’s all. And how are matters at hornet 
How ’s the father ? ’ 

‘Just as usual, Harry. Father’s been depressed 
all the week ; but I ’ve got him to set to work 
on his flagstaff and battery with two real guns, 
so that he '11 be all right.’ 

* I wonder what depresses him 1 ’ asked Harfy. 
‘You’ve always described him as such a jovial 
old seadog.’ 

‘ I don’t know ; but ever since the Fancy Lass 
was wrecked, he’s been different at times.’ 

‘And Mr Rodley — has he been annoying you 
with any of hie attentions lately 1 ' asked Harry. 

‘No. But I’ve seen him more than once about 
our house.’ 

‘ How did he find out where you lived ? And 
what is he doing there 1 ’ 

Bertha shook her head, and said : ‘ I don't 
know. I seem to think that there has been some 
acquaintance formed between i^ther and him. 
lie has never been inside the house, to my 
knowledge ; but I fancy they meet now and 
then.’ 

The young man was silent for a few moments ; 
then he continued : ‘ Well, never mind, Bertha. 
So long as we are true to each other, he cannot 
come between us. He’s a queer fellow, and people 
say odd things about him. If you remember, 
he disappeared from Saint Quinians about the 
same time that my sad business with the bank 
took place.’ 

‘You mean, when the bank’s sovereigns were 

stolen, and you were dismissed for cul — cul 

What was it, Harry ? ’ 

‘Culpable negligence, my dear.’ i 

‘ Yes, that was it ; and a great shame it was I ’ 
cried the girl warmly. ‘I wonder where the 
sovereigns went to 1 ’ 

‘Ah! where indeed?’ asked Harry. ‘They 
were never traced. But old Cusack, our cashier, 
who disappeared with them, took good care that 
they never should be traced. It’s my belief 
that they went to sea, for three thousand pounds ' 
in sovereigns are not carried away so easily. 
However, after all, it did mo no harm. Every 
one agreed that I was cruelly treated. I got a 
new berth immediately ; and I ’m much better ; 
off now than I should have been if I ’d remained i 
in the bank’s service ; so well off, in fact, Bertha, 
that I'm beginning to think it almost time 
for us to come to some decision as to what 
we shall do.’ 

‘ O Harry ! there ’s plenty of time to think 
about that; and it’s— it’s so pleasant making* 
love ; and besides, I must break it gently ta. 
father, for he has no idea of parting with mp 
yet’ > ' 

‘But he surely can’t expect that you should 
spmid your life in that tumble-down old smug** 
gler’s cottage. — Hillo! there’s Rodley, skulking 
about like a whipped cur. We ’ll go on.’ 

So the happy pair proceeded into the market,. 
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Harry bolding the girl’s baskets whilst she ma^e 
ker usual purchases, until the clock sticking 
ten warned the young man that he was’ due 
at his office. He saw Bertha on her road home 
as W as the South Qate, and was hurrying across 
the market-place, when he caught sight of Jasper 
Kodley walking swiftly in the direction taken 
by Bertha. He stoj^ped and watched. He saw 
Itodlej^ catch the girl up just as she was dis- 
appearing beneath the archway, raise his hat, 
and continue by her side in spite of Bertha’s 
evident annoyance. Harrv Symonds retraced his 
steps so far that he could watch the progress of 
the pair out of the town. Suddenly, he observed 
Mr Eodley attempt to put his arms round 
Bertha’s waist, whereupon the giil struggled, got 
free, and ran on. 

This was too much for Harry. He ran out 
by* the gate, and, coming up to Bertha and her 
tormentor, said to him : ‘ Mr Eodley, what do 
you mean by daring to force your attentions 
where they are not wanted ? ’ 

Jasper Eodley, a tall, well-built young fellow, 
of about Harry’s age and size, ‘started at first; 
but, shoving nis hands into his pockets, sur- 
veyed his questioner for a moment with dis- 
dain, and asked : frAnd what has that to do 
wiUi you, Mr Dismissed Bank-clerk 1 ’ 

Harry was itching to thrash him on the spot ; 
hut respect for Bertha’s presence induced him to 
bottle up his wrath as beat he could, and reply : 
* You’ve no ri^it to bother any girl if she doesn’t 
want to have anything to do with you. And 
look here — your character hereabouts isn’t so 
high that you can afford to call other people 
names, so 1 warn you to keep a civil tongue 
^in your head, or something might be done that 
you wouldn’t like, and something might he said 
, that would make you look a little small.’ 

This last bit was added at random, but it 
seemed to have a strange effect upon Eodley, 
who turned pale for a moment, hut recovered 
himself and retorted : ‘ Done and said, indeed ! 
You couldn’t do much that I’m afraid of, and 
at anyrate people couldn’t say of me what they 
do of you. llow about these sovereigns, eh ? ’ 
‘Look here, Eodley. If I did my duty, I 
should give you a thrashing on the spot. Just 
be off.— Miss West is betrothed to me. Tliat’s 
enough. Do you hear ? ’ 

Jasper Eodley walked off, with a savage scowl 
on his face and an imprecation on his lips. 

*0 Harry dear!’ cried the girl, who was 
trembling with fright, ‘I’m so glad you didn’t 
fight* 

‘Fight with a cur like that !’ exclaimed Harry. 
‘Men of nis kidney don’t fight — What has he 
been saying to yom my darling 3 ’ 

* Oh, Buen terrible things, Harry ! He says that 
he will marry me whether I like it or not — that 
father is in his power, and has consented ; and 
that I had better make up my mind to give you 
up before it is too late.* 

‘Wh^, what on earth can he mean? Your 
father^ in the power of a rascal like that — to con- 
sent to your marrying him ! He 's only trying 
to frighten you. And yet you sav that vou 
have Been him with your father. I think I shall 
tackle Mr Jasper at once and make him explain 
Ms dark speeches. There’s one thing — I’m not 
gedng to have hizst conUnue his tormenting of 


you, whether your father is in his power or 
not— iia now, good-bye, dearest; you’re safe 
now.* 

So the girl pursued her homeward road ; and 
Harry Symonds walked rapidly back into the 
town. Just within the gate, he came up with 
Jasper Eodley. ‘Eodley,’ he said, ‘I’m going 
to the office to give an excuse for my absence. 
Kindly wait here until I come hack, as I want 
to speak to you.’ 

‘If you want to speak to me, you’d better 
do so at once ; I ’ve other things to attend to, 
and I’m not going to hang about here waiting 
for you.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said Harry; ‘let’s go where 
people can’t remark us. Here, we’ll turn on to 
the ramparts.’ «, 

So they went along the pleasant walk which 
j ran upon f/hat had been, in old, stirring times, 


the walls of Saint Quinians, a broad path, bounded 
by shrubs and trees on one side, and by the deep 
stony ditch on the other. 


‘ 1 want an explanation from you,’ said Harry, 
‘about what you have just said to Miss AVest 
concerning her father being in your power and 
your determination to marry her.’ 

‘That’s easily given,’ replied Eodley. ‘At a 
word from me, old Captain West could be ruined 
and disgraced. I ’m as much in love with 
Bertha’ 

‘Miss West, if you please.’ 

‘I said “Bertha,” and I repeat it,’ continued 
Eodley. ‘ I ’m as much in love with her as you 
are, and I intend to marry her. If I can’t marry 
her, I ruin her father.’ 

‘ How can you ruin him ? ’ 

‘It’s very likely I should tell you — isn’t it?’ 
answered Eodley with a sneer. 

‘ I intend to find out.’ 

‘Very well then, find out,’ retorted Eodley. — 

‘ And now I must be olJW 

‘You don’t go until I have an explanation,’ 
cried Harry. ‘I don’t believe a word of what 
you say, and I believe you are only trying to 
terrify the poor girl into submission.’ 

‘ Come now, Symonds, don’t be a fool ; we ’re 
men of the world, and it’s time we understood 
one another. I tell you once and for all, if 
Bertha AVest does not marry me, I’ll have her 
father up in the felon’s dock. — There ; I ’ve said 
more than I intended, so good-morning.’ 

He endeavoured to push past Harry ; but the 
latter barred the way, saying ; ‘You’ll have poor 
old Captain West up as a felon ! Why, man, 
you’re mad! A simple old man like that, who 
never stirs beyond his garden, who never said 
an evil thing of any one, much Igm did a 
wrong to any one ! Come, bo more explicit.’^ 

‘I’ve said more than I intended,’ continued 
Eodley ; ‘ and you don’t get another word out 
of me.’ 

Again he tried to get past Haiw, and again 
Harry prevented him, saying : ‘ ISieither of us 
shall budge from here until I find out mor® 
about this.” 

Eodley made a desperate effort to get past 
Hariy. The two men strugglecl^together, and 
as they were evenly matched ifr‘‘m«gi;t and 
strength, the issue^ was doubtful. Suddeiil^ 
Eodley loosened his hold of Harry’s arms, 
stoops, caught him by the legs, and jerked him 
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over the steep side of, the rampart. Harry fell The Ordeal, * instances such as those had no 
heavily, struck a projecting mass of ^he half- influence on the forms and principles of Reman 
wav down, and rolled amongst the sharp stones jurisprudence, which was based on reason, and 
and rubbish at the bottom, where he.lay motion- superstition. With the cxceprion of the 

less and bleeding. Rodley did not stop to look ^ v* 

after him, but walked rapidly back into the re?>u^ ^ 

Mculpate himself. He was presumed to bd 

innocent, and the burden of proof lay not cut 

prosecutor.' 

TRIAL BY ORDEAL. ordeal trial prevailed in France frmn 

One of the most remarkable judicial systems of before the time of Charlemagne down to the 
olden times was the trial by ordeal, a mode of eleventh century. The ahcient Germans, too, 
procedure founded on the presumption that, were in the habit of resorting to divination ; and 
should a person be wrongfully accused, heaven their superstitious notions, writes Mr Gibson, 
would interpose, and in some marked way make led them to invent many methods of purgation 
his innocence undeniable. With the exception or trial now unknown to the law. It should 
of China, this test was of almost universal adop- be added, also, that the Germans were specially 
tion in the middle ages ; and, whifel still sur- tardy in throwing off this relic of barbarism | 
viving amongst the uneducated portion of most for, at a period when most vulgar ordeals 
civilised communities, is even nowadays largely were falling into disuse, the nobles of Southern 
practised by uncultured races. As far as its Germany established the water ordeal os the 
origin is concerned, it may be traced back to mode of deciding- 'doubtful claims on fiefs; 
remote antiquity ; and the bitter water by which and in Northern Germany it was instituted for 
conjugal infidelity was revealed — an ordeal pure the settlement of conflicting titles on land, 
and simple — will readily occur to the^. biblical Indeed, as recently as the cgpamencement of the 
student as an interesting instance^ih Hebrew present century, the populace of Hela, near 
legislation and history. Herodotus relates how Danzig, twice plunged into the se^ an old woman, 
King Araasis — whose reign immediately preceded reputed to be a sorceress, who, on persistently 
the invasion of Cambyses — * was, when a private rising to the surface, was pronounced guilty, and 
person, fond of drinking and jesting, and by no beaten to death. Grotius mentions many instances 
means inclined to serious business. As soon, of water ordeal in Bithynia, Sardinia, and other 
however, as means failed him for the indulgence countries, having been in use in Iceland from 
of his amusements, he used to go about pilfering ; a very early period. 

and such persous as accused him of having stolen In. the primitive jurisprudence of Russia, ordeal 
their property—ou his denying it — were wont by boiling water was enjoined in cases of minor 
to take him to the oracle of the place, where importance ; and in the eleventh century we find 
he was oftentimes convicted, and occasionally burning iron ordered ‘where the matter at stake 
acquitted.’ The Greeks ifad their ordeals, a good amounted to more than half a grivna of gold.’ 
illustration of which occurs in the Antigone of A curious survival of ordeal superstition still 
Sophocles, where the soldiers offer to prove their prevails to a very large extent in Southern 
innocence in various ways : Russia. When a theft is committed in a house- 

B..dy vdft hand* to hear tho rod-hot iron, ‘“gothcr. ^ 

To par. through fire, and hy the gode to aiear, “ Should no confession 

That we nor didHhe deed, nor do we know made by the guilty party, the sorceress rolls 

Who counselled it, nor who performed it. up as many little balls of bread as there are 

This mode of purgation, tho scholiast tells us, She then ^ee onn 

was in common me at that time. of the® balls, and addressing the neareet ^vimt. 

There was also the water ordeal, and a certain T?. ‘fT :,i • H “T* **1 S®' 
fountain near Ephesus was speciaUy employed the bottom of the 

for this purpose. As soon as tho Loused Ld “ 

sworn to her innocence, she entered the water 'T In 

•xv x-Ki 4 . : 1 • T ever, is seldom tested, as the guilty person 

with a toblet affixed to her neck, on which was invariably confesses before his turn arrives to 
inscribed her oath. If she were innocent, the undergo the ordeal. 

water remained stationary ; but if guilty, it Again, in Spain, trial by ordeal was largely 
gradually rose - until the tablet floated. Traces practised ; and it m^ bo remembered how, during 
of tlie same system are to be met with in the the pontificate of Gregory VII,, it was de^'ate^ 
history of ancient Rome ; and amongst notable whether the Gregorian ntual or the Mozarabic 
instances may be quoted that of the vestal ritual contained the form of worahip mmt ai^pt- , 
^cca, who proved Imr ^ “bk ed'hopS, thfnrt^ 

in a sieve j and that of Claudia Qumta, who to arrange the controverey in their 

clearei^Jj^Birfliiiracter by dragging a ship against customary manner, and, according to the historiapi 
ti^**’current of the. Tiber, after it had run RoWtson, the champions — one chosen by either 
agro^d, and resisted every effort made to remove side — met and fought. But in the year 1322, 
it. But, as Mr Lea points out in his essay on in Castile and Leon, the Council of Folencia 
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fchmteaed with excommunication all concerned which retain their hold jon public veneration.* 
in administering the ordeal of fire or water — Profeseor Monier Williams, too, says that trial by 
a circumstance which is important, as pointing ordeal is recognised by the code of Manu, and 
to the disappearance of this mode of trial in quotes the subjoined rules : ‘Let him cause a 
Spam. man (whose veracity is doubted) to take hold of 

Furthermore, the practice of trial by ordeal fire, or dive under water, or touch the heads of 
WM under the Damsh kings substituted for the his wife and eons one by one. The man whom 
trial by combat^ which, until the close of the flaming fire bums not and water forces not up, 
ninth century, had been resorted to among and who suffers no harm, must be instantly held 
the Banes for the detection of ^ilt and the innocent of perjury.’ 

‘ aoquittsd of innocence. In Sweden, says Mr In Japan, ordeals extensively prev^ ; and 
Qibson, the cleigy 'presided at the trial by amongst the many superstitious practices kept 
ordeal ; and it was performed only in the sane- up, we are told how the ‘ goo ’ — a paper inscribed 
tuary, or in the presence of ministers of the with certain cabalistic characters—is rolled up 
ohuren, and according to a solemn ritual.* And and swallowed by an accused person, this being 
yef^ as he rightly observes, its abolition in commonly supposed to give him no internal rest, 
]wrope was due to the continued remonstrances if guilty, until he confesses. A similar mode 
<*f the clergy themselvea One form of ordeal of procedt^ is practised by the Siamese, and 
practised in Sweden was popularly known as under a varffcty of forms was prevalent in former 
trm iarrif and consisted in the accused years. With it, too, we may compare the inouth- 
eanying a red-hot iron, and depositing it in a lul of rice taken by all of a susperted household 
hole twelve paces from the startiiig-point. In in India, which the thief s nervous fear often 
accoidance with the accustomed mode of pro- prevents him from swallowing, 
eedure, the accused fasted on bread and water Formerly, this practice was observed in our 
on Monday and Tuesday, the ordeal being held own country with the corsned or triaLslice of 
on Wednesday, previous to which the hand or consecrated bread or cheese. Even now, says 
foot was washed. K was then allowed to touch Mr Tylor, peasants have not forgotten the old 
nothing until it came in contact with the iron, formula ; ‘ May this bit choke me if I lie.’ 
after which it was wrapped up and sealed until In Tibet, a popular ordeal consists in both 
Saturday, when it was opened in the presence plaintiff and defendant thrusting their arms into 
of the accuser and the judges. a caldron of boiling water containing a black 

In the years 1816 and 1816, Belgium, says and white stone, victory being assigned to the 
Mr Lea, was disgraced by ordeal trials performed one who is fortunate enough to obtain the white, 
on unfortunate persons suspected of witchcraft ; Such an even-handed mode of procedure, if gene- 
and in 1728, in Hungary, thirteen persons sus- rally used, must, as Mr Lea remarks, ‘exert a 
pected of a similar offence were, by order of powerful influence in repressing litigation.’ 
the court, subjected to the ordeal of cold water. Among luithcr curious specimens of ordeal 
and then to that of the balance. Referring to trial mentioned by this author may be noticed 

the ordeal of the balance, Mr Tylor informs those in use in certain parts of Africa. Thus, 

US that the use of the Bible os a counterpoise the Kalabaresc draw a white and black line on 
is on record as recently as 1759, at Aylesbury the skull of a chimpanzee, which is then held up 
in this .country, where one Susannah Haynokes, before the accused, * when an attraction of the 
• accused of witchcraft, was formally weighed white line towards him indicates his innocence, 
against the Bible in the parish church. In or an inclination of the black towards him pro- 

l^mbardy, ordeal by hot water was a form nounces his guilt.’ In Madagascar, a decoction 

of procedure much resorted to ; and in Bur- of the nut of the Tangena — a deadly poison— is 
gundy this was also supplemented by the trial administered to the accused. If it act as an 
by bot iron. emetic, this is considered a proof of innocence ; 

The instances thus quoted show how uni- but if it fail to do so, the guilt of the accused 
veraally 'practised throughout Europe in bygone is confirmed. Dr Livingstone describes a similar 
years was the trial by ordeal ; and if we would ordeal as practised in Africa, and tells us how 
, stm see it employed with the enthusiastic faith ‘ when a man suspects that any of liis wives 
©f the middle ages, we must turn to eastern have bewitched him, he sends for the witch- 
eonntries, where, owing to the slow advance of doctor, and all the wives go forth into the field, 
avUibuMon, many of their institutions still retain and remain fasting till that person has made an 
their primitive form. Indeed, os Mr Isaac infusion of the plant called “foho.” They all 
Bkiraeii remark)^ ‘ ordeals are the rude laws of drink it, each one holding up her hand to heaven 
H barbarous people who have not yet obtained in attestation of her innocence. Those who vomit 
a written code, ^ and not, advanced enough in it are considered innocent; but those whom it 
civilisation to enter into the refined inquiries, purges are pronounced guilty, and put to death 
'‘the subtle distinctions, and elaborate investigo- by burning. The innocent return to their homes, 
which a court of law demands.’ This is and slaughter a cock, as a thank-offering to their 
^ilpeciitlly true in the cose of India at the pres- guardian spirits.’ 

'Wt day, where the same ordeals are practised It should be noted, too, that such modes of 
OS were in use five or six centuries ago. Thus, trial have been introduced with much effect 
the guilt OP innocence of an accused person is into medieval poetry and romance. Thus, says 
etiu tinted by his ‘ ability to carry red'mot iron, Mr Gibson, * there was the mantle men^ned in 
to fjlunge his ha.T>d unhurt in boiling oil, to pass a ballad of which Queen Gueneve^TBP^ftHs 


, rice, to drink water in which an idol suggested to Spenser his conceit of Florimel’s 
teuezeed, and by various other forms gi^e.* 


A KORMAK STRONGHOLD. 


Lastly, as far as our own country is concerned, 
trial by ordeal existed from a very early period. 
When the Anglo-Saxons were unable to decide 
as to the guilt of an accused person, they invari- 
ably resorted to this test, the law requiring that 
the accuser should swear that he believed the 
accused to be guilty, and that his oath should 
be supported by a number of friends who swore 
to their belief in his statement and to his gene- 
ral truthfulness. Trials Of this kind, however, 
were often fraudulently conducted. Thus, when 
William Eufus caused forty Englishmen of good 
quality and fortune to be tried by the ordeal 
of hot iron, they all escaped unhurt, and were 
acquitted. But upon this the king declared that 
he would try them by his own court. According 
to the legendary account, it was by this mode ot 
ordeal that Queen Emma, the mother ^of Edward 
the Confessor, was tried in order to clear her 
character from the imputation of an intrigue with 
Alwyn, Bishop of Winchester. Then there was i 
the ordeal known as the ‘corsned,’ or nioiscl of 
execration, already alluded to, which consisted of 
a piece of bread, weighing about an ounce, being 
given to the accused person, that, if he were guilty, 
4t might cause convulsions and paleness and 
find no passage ; but turn to health and nouiLsh- 
nient if he were innocent. The sudden and fatal 
appeal to this trial by Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
ill the year 1053, when accused of the murder 
of iElfred, the brother of Edward the Confessor, 
ranks amongst the most curious traditions of 
English history. Hallara relates how ‘ a citizen 
of London, suspected ot murder, having failed in 
the ordeal of cold water, was hanged by order ol 
Henry IT., though bo had oflered five hundred 
marks to save his life. It appears as if the 
ordeal were permitted to persons already con- 
victed by the verdict of a jury.’ 

Ordeals were abolished in England about the 
commencement of Henr/ III.’s reign. An edict 
dated January 27, 1219, directs the judges then 
starting on their circuits to employ other modes 
of proof, ‘seeing that the judgment of fire and 
water is forbidden by the Church of Rome.’ 
Matthew Paris, enumerating the notable occur- 
rences of the first half of the thirteenth century, 
alludes to the disuse of the ordeal. But it was 
no easy matter to root out such a deep-rooted 
superstition, instances of whicli were of constant 
occurrence. Thus, the belief that the wounds of 
a murdered person would bleed afresh at the 
approach, or touch, of the murderer long retained 
its hold on the popular mind ; and in a note to 
the Fair Maid of Perth, wc are told how this 
bleeding of a corpse was urged os an evidence 
of guilt in the Hi"h Court ol Justiciary at Edin- 
burgh as late as the year 1668. An interesting 
survival of this notion still exists in the north 
of England, where we are told that ‘touching 
of the corpse by those who come to look at it 


they wished no ill to the departed, and were in 
peace and amity with him.’ 

Another of the few ordeals that still linger 
in ponuiaE^emory may be seen occasionally in 
gnWfe^SuStry village, where persons suspected of 
theft''*4rp made to hold a Bible hanging to a key, 
which is supposed to turn in the hands of the 
thief— -a survival of the old classic and medieval 


ordeal described in Budibras as Hh’ Ofada 0i sieva 
and shears, that turns as certain as tha 
But instances of this kind are mostly wnHnm 
to the uncultured part of the communi^^ Icnv 
happily, ordeals have long since had their 
and are now discarded from the laws of the mm 
civilised nations. 


A NORMAN STRONGHOLD. 

The lover of antiquity may well lament wigian 
he sees our ancient fortresses nearly levelled to 
the ground ; but the friend of rational freedom 
will rejoice, when he reflects on the design fbr 
which such works were erected, and on the 
many calamities to which they have given occa- 
sion. Amongst the existing but dismantled and 
ruined fortresses connecting the present with the 
sanguinary scene of strife andj bloodshed of the 
past, is the famous castle of Pontefract, in York- 
shire, which sustained two memorable sieges by 
Cromwell’s soldiery. This celebrated edifice ia 
supposed to be of Saxon origin ; and the site 
of it is perfectly agreeable to their mode of forti** 
fication. While the Romans formed their camps 
on a plain or on the level ground, and defended 
them by a fosse and a vallum, Saxons raised 
the area of their camps and castles, if the ground 
M'as level, or selected hills as places best adapted 
for defence and security. The elevated rock on 
which the castle is built stands wholly insulated, 
forming a site which, without much trouble or 
expense, might soon be converted into a strong- 
hold. In support of the theory as to its Saxon 
origin, it may be mentioned that, since the 
demolition of the castle, it has been found that 
the great round tower stood upon a raised hill 
of stiff hard clay, of which material the Saxons 
usually made their foundations. 

Alter the Conquest, Ilbert de Lacy received 
a grant of the place, and about 1076, all his 
vast possessions being confirmed to him, he soon 
after began to erect the castle. This noble struc- 
ture cost immense expense and labour, and no 
one, unless in possession of a princely revenue, 
could have completed it This formidable struc- 
ture and magnificent palace was carried forward 
for the space of twelve years with unremitting 
attention. Ilbert de Lacy, when he laid the 
foundation stone of the castle, gave it the name 
of Pontfrete, because the situation, Us he con- 
ceived, resembled the place so called in Nor- 
mandy where he was born. Historians, however, 
have differed much respecting •the origin of the 
name. Thomas de Castleford, who #08 bred 
Benedictine monk, and who wrote the history 
of this place, accounts for it by the followiiMC 
miracle. William, Archbishop of York, and »sm 
of the sister of King Stephen, retaming fipolh 
Rome, was met by such crowds of people desll;^ 
to see him and receive his blessing, 
wooden bridge over the river Aire, neaa^ ta 
place, gave way and broke down* whidh 
accident vast numbers fell into the iSQie 
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Inj^opy affected «t tlie danger of so many per- 
sons, is said to hare with such fervour 

and success that no one perished. To perpetuate 
BO striking and so signal a miracle, the pious 
Normans, says Thomas, gave the name of Ponte- 
fract or Broken-bridge to this place. 

The tower of York minster, distant upwards 
of twenty miles, is distinctly visible from this 
elevated rock. The situation of the castle con- 
tributed greatly to its strength, and rendered it 
almost impregnable. ' It was not surrounded by 
any contiguous hills, and the only way it could 
be taken was by blockade. The staterooms of the 
castle were lax^ and accommodated with offices 
suitable for the residence of a prince. The 
style of the building shows it to be Norman ; 
tlmugh it has received various additions and im- 
provements of a later date. 

The barbican was situated on the west side of 
the outer vard beyond the mainguard. Barbicans 
were waten-towers, meant for tn^ accommodation 
of the outer guard and for the protection of the 
main entrance to the castle. They were some- 
times advanced beyond the ditch, to which they 
were joined by drawbridges. The north side of 
the barbican area was formed by the south wall 
of the ballium or castle-yard, in the centre of 
wliich was the porter’s lodge, the grand entrance 
into the yard of the castle. The whole of this 
area was sometimes called the barbican, and 
witbin it stood the king’s stables and a large barn. 
A deep moat was cut on the west side of the 
'castle. Within the wall of the ballium or great 
castle-yard were the lodgings and barracks for 
the garrison and artificers, the chapel of St 
Clement, and the magazine. The magazine is 
cut out of a rock, the descent to wliich is by a 
passage four feet wide, with forty-three steps to 
the bottom. Near this place was a large dungeon, 
the entrance to which was at the seventeenth 
step of the "passage, and was a yard in breadth ; 
but it is now stopped up by the falling-in of 
the ruins. The wall, as you descend these steps, 
is inscribed with many names. The entrance 
into the ballium was usually through a strong 
machicolated and embattled gate between the two 
towers, secured by a herse or portcullis. Over 
this were the rooms intended for the porter 
of the castle. The towers served for the corps 
Ae ffo^rde. On an eminence at the western extre- 
mity of the ballium stood the keep or donjon, 
called the Bound Tower. It was the citadel 
' txr last retreat of the garrison. The walls of 
this edifice were alwaj’^s of an extraordinary 
thickness^ and having in consequence withstood 
the united injuries of time and weather, now 
remain more perfect than any other part of 
|ihe castle. Here* on the second stoiy were the 
«|taterooms for the governor. The lights were 
lidmitted by small diinks, which answered the 
double purpose of windows, and served for em- 
brasure whence the defenders might shoot with 
long and cross howa The different stories were 
frequently vaulted and divided by strong arches ; 
on the top was generally a platform with an 
embattled parapet, whence the garrison could see 
coxnmand Ae exterior worka 

Tmdition says Richard II. was confined and 
laxtimered here by a blow with a battleaxe from 


Sir Piers Exton. Fabian and Rapin inform us 
Hhat on Richard’s arrival at Pontefract Castle, 
Sir Piers Exton is related to have murdered the 
king in the following manner. On the king’s 
amval at the castle, he was closely confined 
in the great tower. Soon after, Sir Piers Exton, 
a domestic of Henry’s, was sent down with eight 
rufiians to imbrue their hands with the blood 
of this unfortunate king. On the day of their 
arrival, Richard perceived at dinner that the 
victuals were not tasted as usual. He asked 
the reason of the taster ; and upon his telling 
him that fexton had brought an order against 
it, the king took up a knife and struck him 
on the face. Exton with his eight attendants 
entered his chamber at that instant, and shutting 
the door, attempted to lay hold of Richard. 
He imme^l lately perceived their fatal errand, 
and knew lie was a lost man. With a noble 
resolution, he snatched a halbert or poleaxe 
from the foremost of them and defended him- 
self so bravely that lie slew four of his assailants. 
Whilst combating with the rest of the murderers, 
Ex ton got upon a chair behind him, and, with a 

{ loleaxe, discharged such a blow on his head as 
aid him down at his feet, -where the miserable 
king ended liis calamities.’ Stow says ‘that the 
most probable opinion is that he was starved 
to death by order of King Henry IV., suffering 
the most unheard-of cruelties, keeping him for 
fifteen days together in hunger, thirst, and cold, 
before he reached the end of his mi'scrics.’ 

Henry IV., after his accession to the throne, 
and during the whole of his reign, honoured the 
cjistle at Pontefract, the paternal residence of his 
family, by his frequent residence. Many state 
documents were dated from tliis castle. Alter the 
battle of Shrewsbury, in wliich fell the valiant 
Hotspur and near six thousand of the rebels, the 
king marched to Pontefract, to watch tlie motions 
of the Scots and the fearl of Northumberland. 
He granted full power to certain persons to treat 
with the king of Scotland, in a document which 
is dated at Pontefract Castle, August C, 1403. 
These and other similar acts of the king and 
many of his successors originated in this cele- 
brated castle. Lord Rivers, Sir Richard Grey, 
and Sir Thomas Vaughan, were executed in this 
fortress in the reign of Edward V. 

The castle of Pontefract was the only one that 
held out against the parliament in the reign of 
Charles I. The garrison long and obstinately 
maintained tbemselves against the overwhelming 
numbers of the besieging army under Fairfax, 
until famine and reduced numbers compelled 
them to capitulate. Great and numerous were 
the deeds of heroism and daring displayed in 
their sallies against their foes, who in more than 
one encounter were put to rout The besiegers, 
seeing no prospects of taking the castle by the 
breach they had made, began to mine, in order 
to blow up some of the towers. On the discovery 
of this, the garrison sank sevei^ pits within 
the castle, and commenced their mines from 
them. The number of pita within and without 
the cEuitle is said to have been above a hun- 
dred. No great advance was made ^ a ms t the 
brave defenders, even by the arrival oTu^rntwi^ 
himself, who adopted every measure to compel 
them to surrender the fortress. On the 3()th 
of January 1649, Charles was beheaded. The 
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newa of this event had no sooner reach^ the 
garrison, than they loyally -nrditlaimed his son, 
Charles 11. But tne want tn provisions and the 
hopelessness of relief were stronger than the 
enemy, and towards the end of March the 
garrison walked out of the castle. In compli- 
ance with an order, the fortress was dismantled, 
and rendered wholly untenable for the future. 
General Lambert, to whom the execution of this 
order was intrusted, soon * rendered this stately 
and princely stronghold a heap of ruins. The 
buildings were unroofed, and all the valuable 
materiahi sold. 

Thus fell this castle, which had successively 
been the stronghold of the brave and warlike 
Saxons, the residence of a proud and imperious 
Norman conqueror, the turreted seat of the high 
aspiring Dukes of Lancaster, the palace of princes 
and of kings, at some periods a nest^l treachery 
and rebellion, and at others the last hope of 
vanquished royalty. 

SOME SIMILES. 

*The child of the past and the parent of the 
future,’ is not an unhappy simile for the — present. 
Happiness has been likened to a ghost ; all talk 
about it, but few, if any, have ever seen it. Am- 
bition’s ladder rests against a star, remarks a 
clever writer, who also tells us that a proverb 
is a short truth sandwiched between wit and 
wisdom. 

Eloquence is a coat of many colours judiciously 
blended. No one thing will make a man eloquent. 
Flattery has been termed a kind of bad money 
to which our vanity gives currency. Society, 
like shaded silk, must be viewed in all situations, 
or its colours will deceive us. Kindness is the 
golden chain by which society is bound together ; 
and charity is an angel breathing on riches ; w'hilc 
graves have been poetically called the footsteps 
of angels. 

Language is a slippery thing to deal with, as 
some may find when selecting their similes. 
Says a writer : ‘ Speak of a man’s marble brow, 
and he will glow with conscious pride ; but allude 
to his wooden head, and he ’a mad in a minute.’ 
The young lecturer’s ‘similes were gathered in 
a heap ’ when he expressed the whole body of his 
argument on Deceit in the following : ‘ O my 
brethren, the snowiest shirt-front may conceal 
an aching bosom, and the stiffest of all collars 
encircle a throat that has many a bitter pill to 
swallow.’ 

Plagiarists are a species of purloiners who filch 
the fruit that others have gathered, and then 
throw away or attempt to destroy the basket. 

It has been truly said that the abilities of man 
must fall short on one side or other, like too 
scanty a blanket wli^en you are in bed : if you 
puU it upon your shoulders, you leave your feet 
bare ; if you thrust it down upon your feet, your 
sh ouldfiCT „.u5airv uncovered. The man, we are told, 
wlitTnas not anything to boast of but his illus- 
trious ancestors, is like a potato — the only good 
belonging tio him being underground. 


A man at a dinner in evening firew has 
been likened to a conundrum : yon 
whether he is a waiter or a guest. , 

describing a lean opponent, said: *TMt 
doesn’t amount to a sum in arithmetic ; add bail 
up, and there ’s nothing to carry.’ An American' 
critic in reviewing a poem, said: ‘The rhytbril, 
sounds like turnips rolling over a bam-flooil> 
while some lines appear to have been measuind 
with a yard-stick, and others with a ten-foot^ 
pole.’ • 

An amusing illustration was given by a parent 
when asked by his boy, ‘ What is understood by', 
experimental and natural philosophy 1 ’ The an- 
swer was : ‘If any one wants to borrow money, ' 
that is experimental philosophy. If the other 
man knocks him down, that is natural philo- 
sophy.’ Curious and comical illustrations seem 
natural to many children. A little girl, suffering 
from the miftnps, declared she felt as though 
a headache had slipped down into her neck, 
‘Mamma,’ said another youngster, alluding to 
a man whose neck was a series of great rolls of 
flesh, ‘that man’s got a double-chin on the back 
of his neck.* A little three-year-old, in admiring 
her baby brother, is said to V.vo exclaimed : 

‘ He ’s got a boiled head, like papa.’ 

Talking of curious similes — among the southern 
languages of India is the Teloogoo or Telinga, 
so rough in pronunciation that a traveller of the 
nation speaking it before a ruler of Bokhara, 
admitted that its sound resembled ‘ the tossing of 
a lot of pebbles in a sack.’ A simile for scarlet 
stockings is firehose — laughter is the sound you 
hear when your hat blows off — and trying to do 
business without advertising is said to be ‘like 
winking at a girl in the dark.’ An unpoetical 
Yankee has described ladies’ lips as the glowing , 
gateway of beans, pork, sauer-kraut, and potatoes. 
This Avould provoke Marryat’s exclamation of,,, 

‘ Such a metaphor I never met aforeJ Much more 
complimentary was the old darkey’s neat reply 
to a beautiful young lady whom he offered to lia 
over the gutter, and who insisted she was too 
heavy. ‘ Lor, missy,’ said he, ‘ I ’se used to lifting 
barrels of sugar.’ Wit from a man’s mouth is 
like a mouse in a hole ; you may watch the hole 
all day, and no mouse come out ; but by-and-by, 
when no one is looking for it, out pops the mouse 
and streams across the parlour. 

Marrying a woman for her money, says a philo- - 
Bopher, is very much like setting a rn^-trap and 
baiting it with your own finger. 

An American Avriter says : ‘ A man Avith one 
idea ahvays puts me in mind of an old goose 
trying to hatch out a paving-stdne.’ An editor’s 
simile of man’s career is summed up in the linos 
‘ Man’s a vapour full of Vroes, starts a paper, uust^ ' 4 . 
and goes.’ ^ 

We all recollect how the Bath waters wej#fJ 
associated in Weller’s mind with the ‘flavour ol;' 
warm flat-irons.’ The humorist who created 
character was .often reminded of a printer’s par- 
enthesis by the appearance of a bow-legged cmjd 
and the elongated pupils of a cat’s eyes before 
bright light were likened by him to ‘ two 
o^admir^on.’ . 
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$ tiltlHfen call a locomotive 'a puff-pufif/ 
will^be aoitndlng similes to supply the 
jlEjpxgiia^ The trar>rockets sent amongst 


The trar>rockets sem amongst 
soon became known as * shoo-shoos,’ 
^,tir]ig^be their biasing ; and we have heard that 
‘A iP^piece firing shell was referred to by some 
fm tlw iSnliis as a * boom — ^byby ; * the first repre- 
the report of the gun, the second the 
4ilin^|b6ion of the projectile. 

' To touch on the poetic and romantic style of 
Moore, if we rightly recollect, sinfjs of 
’^i^'leaves steeped §n milk* as a simile lor a 
kkiattuUful complexion. One of the gallant poets 
^ l^nmce wrote of Mary Queen of Scots that her 
’'^^cMKipliekion was * clear as a white egg with a blush 
and it certainly is probable that Elizabeth 
♦'‘"^WMl'as joalous of Mary’s wonderful complexion as 
claims to the English throne. Beauty has 
called a solitary kingdom. Another writer 

t s : * The red, white, and blue — the red cheeks, 
ite teeth, and blue eyes of a lovely girl are 
^08 good a as a young soldier in the battle of 
,, life can fight for.’ A German poet refers to a 
, fishing-rod as being typical of a 'youn<; girl. He 
iMfS : * The eyes are the hooks, the smile the bait, 
the lover the gudgeon, and marriage the butter 
in which he is fried.’ Matrimony has been well 
Iflceue^ to a barque in which two souls venture 
forth upon life’s stormy sea with only their 
own frau help to aid them ; the well-doing of 
their craft rests with themselves. 

A French wit of a post-office turn of mind 
evolves the following : * A married woman is a 
letter which has reached its address. A young 
a letter not yet addressed.’ | 

< Home has been described as the rainbow of 
A laughinu philosopher once, in a moral 
lecture^ comparea human life to a table pierced 
r<,lfritn a number of holes, each of which has a peg 
inaade exactly to fit it, but which pegs, being 
etuck in hastily and witliout selection,* chance 
ladda inevitably to the most awkward mistakes ; 
*fbr bow often do we see,’ the orator pathetically 
^concluded — ‘ how often do we see the round man 
in the three-cornered hole ! ’ Sir Walter 
who alludes to this simile, says : ‘ This new 
iQQnstintion of the vagaries of fortune set the 
into convulaions of laughter, excepting 
iCM fdderman, who seemed to make the case 
bu own, and insisted that it W'as no jesting 


' PEOCESSIONART CATERPILLARS, 

fn iBouth of February, these * processionary 

tlnitj^Uars#^ — as they have come to be called— are 
la forge numbers both at Arcachon and 
Sometimes chains of two and three 
'/fiSadired may bo observed marching in solemn 
•Jj 6 sFp$i^on either on the plafff or on the roads. 
ptH clearly seen that they choose the smooth 
of life, as they are rarely, if ever, seen to 
'^j&piHiabulate the sandy, uneven forest, from which 
emerge throughout the whole day. Kot 
j^^mqueutly, they mount the steps of a villa, to 
peep at the interior, to the dismay of 
unaccustomed to such extraordinary, 
iperfect^^ harmless callers. On such occa- 
divide into small detachments, os if 
tbe presence of a whole battalion 
$ot at other times, 


whatever be the length of the chain, or how oft 
soever divided, they invariably unite, and the 
one who starts as leader retains the post, as if by 
common consent, until their return to the nests 
they have left in the early morning. Alas ! for 
the fruit-trees that fall in their way on what may 
be termed their foraging expeditions. They halt 
many times to regale themselves on succulent 
leaves, and when fully satisfied, return to their 
nests in the evening. These nests are longitudinal 
in form, similar to those of wasps, but smaller. 
They are composed of the dry needle-points of 
the pine, divided into minute particles ; and are 
ingeniously woven together by gossamer threads 
as fine as those of the spider, but in appear- 
ance so silky os to resemble the work ol the 
silkworm. As it covers the whole nest, the 
intention is evidently to keep the fabric together. 
Should aify< one, impelled by curiosity, attempt 
to pull the nest to pieces, to discover more 
of this texture, and afterwards touch his own 
eyes, inflammation may set in, and even death 
ensue. This enables us to understand how 
injurious so virulent a poison must be to the 
young trees. Many of large growth in the Itn’ost 
of Arcachon have been completely destroyed by 
these insects. They are never seen dunn« the 
great heat of summer. In raid-winter, they leave 
the nests by shoals, unite, and burrow in the 
earth. There, underground, the long chain forms 
itself into a ball, and many of the caterpillars 
die. Alter a time, the rest emerge liom their 
cocoon existence, and return to the trees, where 
they make fresh nests on the deserted ones of 
the preceding year. 


BY THE BIVEE. 

We met at morning by tbo willowcJ liver, 

Long years ac;o, when both our hearts were young ! 
Wc met to watch the liglits and bhadows quiver, 

And listen to the song the waters sung. 

But deeper than the music of its flowing, 

The tide of love flowed on from mind to mind ; 
Wbile oveihead the elder blooms were blowing, 

And dewy fragrance filled tlie wooing wind. 


We stand beside the waters of the iher. 

But now the moaning of the sea is near f 
Far off the beacons ’mid the dimness quiver, 
And rolling breakers fill our hearts with fear. 
No longer choristers of morning greet us, 

Or blossoms of the May-time droop above ; 
But shadows of the twilight rise to meet us, 

And cloud the golden harvesting of love. 


Ah 1 listen to the rushing of the river 
Towards its haven in the restless sea. 

While like a leaf upon its tide for over 
Our life flows onward to Eternity. 

Ob, ’mid its eager tumult and commotion, 

The whirl of waters, and^he dash of foam. 
May Love, the beacon, shining o’er the ocean, 
Lead us together to our Father's home I 

AKTUtriMljUl 
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LIFE IN MARS. 

The question as to tRe liabitaUility of otlicr worlds 
than ours has always been a very fa«?cinating one, 
and, indeed, it is not surprising that it is so ; for 
since the days when the earth was debased from 
her proud position as centre of the universe, and 
was assigned her proper place among the planets, 
there seemed to be no jiarticular reason why she 
alone shouLl produce life, and why other planets, 
apparently as suitalile lor this purpose us bhe is, 
should wander uninhabited through space. 

Up to the present time, it must be confessed, we 
have met with nothing but disappointment in this 
branch of inquiry ; for not only have we not 
detected living creatures on any other ifiember of 
the solar system, hut, vith the single exception 
we are considering, there* is apparently no other 
body whose surface is under conditions which 
would lead us to suppose that it might support 
life, or at least life in any form with which we 
are acquainted. It is of course useless to argue 
about the possibility of life under entirely dif- 
ferent conditions ; for instance, there might be 
some form of life on the sun ; we can only say 
that it would he so different from what we know 
as life, that the term w'ould be liardly appli- 
cable ; and whether it is likely to exist or not, 
is a question which our limited experience does 
not allow us to answer one way or the other. 

The moon, again, may be the home of living 
creatures ; but they must be so constituted as to 
exist without air of any sort, which is rather con- 
trary to our notions of life. 

We will not here go to the length of examining 
in detail the conditions which obtain on the sur- 
face of all the bodies within range of our tele- 
scopes ; but we may state that in none of themi 
with the exception of the planet Mars, is there 
any resemblance to our earth, and therefore life 
as we know it could not exist on them. With 
Mars, l^he case is different, and at first sight, there 
appoirs to be a state of things which approximates 
closely to that which obtains here. The planet 
Mars appears to the naked eye a deep red colour, 


and when ej^iminod with the telescope, we see 
that a largo part of his surface is red ; but between 
the red, and inlcrsecting it in all directions, are 
patches and strips of a dull greenish hue. It was 
very soon conjectured that this green part was the 
Martial sea, and that the r^ was the land : this 
has been confirmed by later ohse^ations, and now 
no doubt exists on the point. The principal pro- 
blem that we are here confronted with is this ; 
assuming that what appears green on Mars is a 
liquid of some sort, can we assume that it is water, 
and not some other licjuid with which perhaps we 
are unacquainted ? This question appears at first 
sight impossible ; for, unless we can bring some 
of the Martial sea down to the earth and analyse 
it, how can we determine its chemical constitu- 
tion The telescope evidently will not help us 
here, and we must call to our aid that powerful 
ally of the telescope — the si)ectroscope. 

The method of observation employed is a ques- 
tion which we cannot enter into hero ; it must 
suffice to state results, which all tend to prove 
that these seas are composed of water similar to 
ours. It must not he understood that we have 
been able to determine this directly ; the only fact 
that we know for certain about it is, that in the 
Martial atmosphere there is a considerable quan- 
tity of water-vapour, which it is only fair to 
assume has been raised by evaporation from the 
seas, which are therefore also water. 

Some time ago, it was observed that situated 
at each pole of Mars there is a \9!»ite patch, 
which increases and decreases at regular intervals. 
This had been observed for many years before the 
explanation was suggested by dlerschej, that it 
was due to the freezing of the sea, and was 
exactly analogous to our Arctic and Antarctic 
Oceans. If this was true, the patch of ice would 
of course decrease in the Martial summer, and 
increase again as the winter came on. This WES* 
soon shown to be the fact. Thus we see that as 
far as regards the sea. Mars is very similatr to our 
earth, with the exception, that the proportion of 
land is much larger. On th^ earth, the land is 
only about one-tbird of the area of tke sea ; while 
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on Mars, the land and sea surfaces seem to be 
about equal in extent. The land is much cut 
up by the water, which exists not so much in the 
form of a few large oceans, but rather as a number 
of curious-shaped narrow inlets and channels, 
which intersect the continents in all directions. 
The bright red colour of the land is a curious fact, 
for which no adequate explanation has as yet been 
suggested. Herschel considered it was due to the 
peculiar nature of the* soil ; but it certainly seems 
curious that in this point Mars should differ from 
I all the other planets. The appearance of the earth 
I seen from a similar distance would probably be a 
dirty green, or perhaps brown. In fact, on the 
earth we have no soil or rock, which occurs in 
any quantity, of the red colour which we observe 
on^Mars. There is therefore no vegetation, unless 
we adopt the curious theory, advanced by a 
French savant, that in Mars the foliage is red. 
Unluckily, we have no instrument that can at j 
all help us here ; the telescope and spectroscope 
are alike useless, and, for the present, we must 
content ourselves wit^ vain conjectures. 

The next point that ought to engage our 
attention is the atmosphere, ■without which no 
life is possible. The method we use to determine 
whether a planet has an atmosphere is a very 
simple one : we have only to observe it pass in 
front of a fixed star ; then, if there is no air 
round it, the light from the star will be extin- 
guished instantaneously, as it is in the case of 
the moon ; whereas, if it has an atmosphere, the 
light will gradually die away ; because, instead 
of being cut off suddenly by an opaque body, 
it will be slowly diminished by the increasing 
thickness of the air that it is viewed through, 
and will very likely have entirely disappeared 
before the actual body of the planet is inteiposed. 
By applying this observation to Mars, it has been 
determined that it has an atmosphere, the exact 
fivickness of which, however, we are unable to 
measure. It seems fair to assume that the amount 
of air which surrounds it is about the same pro- 
portion to the total mass of the planet as in the 
case of the earth. Witliout entering into calcula- 
tions, we may state that if this is tinie, the 
pressure of the air at the surface of Mars would 
be about equal to five inches of mercury, or 
about onej^xth of the normal atmospheric pres- 
sure on the earth. 

Now, given an atmosphere and a large extent 
of sea, we should naturally expect that clouds 
would form a prominent feature on the Martial 
surface ; and observation has proved this to be 
the case. On several occasions, some of the 
features of the planet have been observed to be 
obscxircd by a sort of white film, which it is only 
fair to assume was a cloud. These clouds appear 
more mwkedly at the edge of the disc, or at 
those ■points ■where it would be morning or even- 
j mg, and we may therefore assume that, similar 
^ or clouds 
I mm&g at dawn and in the evening. It has 


been suggested that these white films are due 
not to clouds in the air, but to a deposition of 
snow on the surface, which disappears when the 
sun rises. There seems to he no particular reason 
for adopting this theory ; it does not explain 
the observed phenomena better, nor does it seem 
more likely to be true. 

The air on Mara being very much less dense 
than on the earth, it is presumable that the 
winds would move with much greater velocity ; 
and for this reason, it has been thought that 
trees could not grow to any considerable height. - 
We must, however, hear in mind that though 
the velocity would be high, the actual force of 
the wind would probably not be very great, on 
account of its excessive tenuity. 

In an ihquiry as to the probability of the 
existence of life, one of the most important points 
to be taken into account is the amount of heat 
available. Now, Mars is at such a distance fmm 
the sun that on the whole it would receive 
about two-fifths as much solar heat as we do. 
This does not, however, give the amount of heat 
that is actually received on the surface of the ; 
planet, a considerable proportion being absorbed I 
by the atmosphere ; and since our atmosphere i 
is so much denser and thicker than that of Mars, ^ 
it follows that we lose a much larger percentage 
of the solar heat. To calculate the exact amount 
of heat absorbed by a given thickness of air is , 
a very difficult, if "not impossible, problem ; but 
it seems likely that, taking everything into 
account, the inhabitant of Mars will receis'e more 
heat from the sun than we do. This would have 
the effect of making the evaporation very large, 
and if so, the Martial atmosphere ivould be mostly 
composed of water- vapour. 

According to Professor Langley, the true colour 
of the sun is blue ; and its yellowness is due 
to the dirt always present in the air. To the 
inhabihinta of Mars, it w'ould most proba'Vjly 
appear nearly white, unless, indeed, they also 
liiive volcanoes to fill the air with lava-dusit. 

Let us now sum up the facts we have stated, 
and determine as I'ar as we can what sort of man 
the inhabitant of Mais must be. 

In the first place, the force of gravitation at 
the surface is only just over one-third of its 
equivalent on the earth ; a pound would there- 
fore weigh about six ounces in Mars. If, there- I 
fore, we assume that the men are of such a ■ 
size that their weight and activity are the same 
as ours, they would be about fourteen feet 
high on the average. This would make their | 
strength very great; for not only would it be ' 
actually superior to ours, but, as every weight i 
is so much smaller, it would be apparently pro- j 
portionally increased. We should, therefore, ex- i 
pect to find that the Martialites have executed 1 
large engineering works ; perhaps also their tele- ! 
scopes are much superior to ours, and we have i 
been objects of interest lor their observers. With 
regard to telescopes, it may he interesting to 
examine what is the effect of the hipest magni- 
fying power we can use. At his nearest apjpKvch, 
the distance from us to Mars is about thirty-seven 
million miles; and assuming that the highest j 
power that can be used with advantage is twelve ] 
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hundred, we approach with our telescopes to a 
distance of thirty thousand miles, so that houses, 
or towns, or indeed any artificial works, would 
be hopelessly invisible. With regard to the 
supply of heat and light, we have seen that the 
Martialite is not worse off than we are. To him 
,the sun would appear as a white, or perhaps 
blue disc about two-thirds of the diameter that 
it appears to us. The Martial day differs but 
slightly from ours ; his year, however, is much 
longer, being about six hundred and eighty- 
seven of our days, which is about six hundred 
^d fifty Martial days. The inclination of his 
axis to the plane of the orbit is such that his 
seasons would be very similar to ours. It is 
difficult to reconcile the idea of an extensive 
vegetation with his peculiar red colour ; it is 
just possible, however, that some oi* the green 
patches, generally supposed to be Seas, may in 
reality be lai^e forests. 

The most valid objection to the habitability 
of Mars lies in the fact of the extremely low 
atmospheric pressure, which, as we have seen, 
would probably average about five inches of 
mercury. The lowest i)ressnre that a man has 
ever lived in, even for a short time, is about 
seven inches, which was readied by Coxwcll and 
Olaisher in their famous balloon ascent. The 
atTonauts, however, narrowly escaped perishing, 
nut only on account of the low pressure, but also 
because of the extreme cold. 

It seems impossible that a man constituted 
exactly as we are could live for any length of 
time breatliing air only one-sixth of tlie density 
of ours. But it is rather going out of our way 
to assume that the Martialites would be exactly 
tlie same as we are in every way ; the chances 
are a million to one against it ; and on the other 
hand, a very slight modification of' the lung 
arrangement would suffice to malie life perfectly 
possible under such conditions. 

The nights on ]\tar8 would be very dark, for 
he. has no satellite like our moon. He has, it 
is true, two moons, but they are so small that 
their illuminating power is nilj being respec- 
tively only sixty and forty miles in diameter. 
The smallest of these presents the curious phe- 
nomenon that it revolves round Mars faster than 
the planet turns on his own axis, and therefore 
would appear to rise in the west and set in the 
cast. 

Our earth, as seen from Mars, when at his 
nearest, would appear about the same size as 
J upiter does to us ; that is to say, would sub- 
tend an angle of about forty seconds. At bis 
farthest distance, this would be reduced to four- 
teen. 

Wg thus sec that there is ample reason for 
assuming that this, the most interesting of all 
the planets, is the abode of creatures not essen- 
tially different from ourselves. Being consider- 
ably older than we are, the Martialites are prob- 
ably much iiirther advanced in the arts and 
sciences ; and perhaps there may he some truth 
in the story of the Italian astronomer who says 
he has lately detected lights on the planet moving 
about in such a way as seems to indicate a deli- 
bei*.Jl'^‘ intention to open communication with the 
«arth. What the language of the lights is, we 
have not been informed j let us hope it is some- 
thing more practical than the proposal of the 


Russian savant to communicate with the mooa 
by cutting a huge figure of the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid on the plains oi Siberia, 
which, he said, any fool would understand. 

IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXX, 

That evening, Rosina Fleming went as she was 
bid to the old African’s tent about half-past 
eleven, groping her way along the black moon- 
less roads in fear and trembling, with infinite 
terror of the all-pervading and utterly ghastly 
West Indian ghosts or duppies. It was a fearful 
thing to go at that time of night to the hut of 
an obeah man ; heaven knows what grinning, 
gibbering ghouls and phantoms one might chance 
to come across in suen a place at ,such an hour. 

' But it would have been more fearful still to stop 
away ; for Delgado, "who could so easily bring 
her Isaac Pdlirtoles for a lover by his powerful 
spells, could ji^st as easily burn her to powder 
with his thunder and lightning, or send the awful 
duppies to torment her in her bed, as she lay 
awake trembling through the night-watches. So 
poor Rosina groped her wity fearfully round to 
Delgado’s hut with wild misgivings, and lifted 
the latch with quivering fingers, when she Ij^ard 
its owner’s gruff, ‘Come in den, missy,’ echoing 
grimly from the inner recesses. 

When she opened the door, however, she was 
somewhat relieved to find within a paraffin lamp 
burning brightly ; and in place of ghouls or ghosts 
or duppies, Isaac PourtaUs himself, jauntily 
seated smoking a fresh tobacco-leaf cigarette of 
his own manulacture, in the comer of the hut 
where Louis Delgado was sitting cross-legged on 
the mud floor. 

‘Ebenin’, missy,* Delgado said, rising with 
African politeness to greet her ; while the brown 
Barbadian, without moving from his seat, allowed 
his lady-love to stoop down of herself to kiss 
him afl’cetionately. ‘1 send for you dis ebenin’ 
becase 'W'e want to know suffin’ about dis pusson 
dat callin’ himself buckra, an’ stoppin’ now at 
Orange Grobe wit you. What you know about 
him, tell us dat, missy. You is Missy Dupuy 
own serbin’-le-ady ; him gwine to tell you all 
him secret. What you know about dis pusson 
Noeir 

Thus adjured, Rosina Fleming, sitting down 
awkwardly on the side of the rude wooden settee, 
and with her big white eyes fixed abstractedly 
upon the grinning skull that decorated the bare 
mud wall just opposite her, pulled^er turban 
straight upon her woolly locks with coquettish 
precision, and sticking one finger up to her mouth 
like a country child, began to pour forth all she 
could remember of the Orange Grove servants’ 
gossip about Harry Noe^ • Delgado listened im- 
patiently to the long recital witliout ever for a 
moment trying to interrupt her ; for long experi- 
ence had taught him the lesson that little waa 
to be got out of his fellow-countrywomen by 
deliberate cross-questioning, but a great dei 
by allowing them quietly to teU their own 
stories at full length in their own rambling, 
childish fashion. 

At last, when Rosina, with eyes kept always 
timidly askance, half the time upon the frightful 
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Bkull, and half the time on Isaac Pourtal^s, had 
fairly come to the end of her tether, the old 
African ventured, with tentative cunning, to put 
a leading (question : ‘ You ebber hear dem say at 
de table, missy, who him mudder and fader is, and 
where dem come from 1 ’ 

* Him fader is very great gentleman ober in 
EnglanV Rosina answered confidently — ‘very 
grand gentleman, wit house an’ serbant, an’ coach 
an’ horses, an’ plenty cane-piece, an’ rum an’ 
sugar, an’ yam gartlen an’ plantain, beease I 
’member Aunt Clemmy say so ; an’ de missy 
him say so himself too, sah. An’ de missy say 
dat de pusson dat marry him will be real le-ady 
— same like de gubbernor le-ady ; real le-ady, like 
dem hab in Englan’. De missy tellin’ me all 
about him dis bery ebenin’.’ 

Delgado smiled. ‘Den de missy in lub wit 
him himself, for ceitain,’ he answered with true 
African shrewdnes.s and cynicism. ‘ Ole-time folk 
has proverb, “When naygur wonian say, ‘Dat 
fowl fat,’ him gwine to steal him*^ same ebenin’ 
for him pickany dinner.” An’ rdien le-ady tell 

S ou what happen to gal dat marry gentleman, 
im want to hab de gentleman himself for him 
own husband.’ 

‘ 0 no, sah ; dat doan’t so,’ Rosina cried with 
sudden energy. ‘De missy doan’t lubbin’ de 
buokra gentleman at all. She tell me him look 
altogedder too much like naygur.’ 

Delgado and Pourtales exchanged meaning 
looks with one another, but neither of them 
answered a word to Rosina. 

‘An’ him mudder 1’ Delgado inquired curiously 
after a moment’s pause, taking a lazy putf ut a 
cigarette which Isaac handed him. 

‘ Him mudder ! ’ Rosina said. * Ah, dcre now, 
I forgettiii’ clean what Uncle ’2Iekiel, him what 
is buSer up to do house dar, an’ hear dem talk 
wit one anoclder at dinner — I forgettin’ clean 
what it was him tell me about him mudder.’ 

Delgado did not urge her to rack her feeble 
little memory on this important question, but 
waited silently, with consummate prudence, till 
she should think of it herself and come out with 
it spontaneously. 

‘Ha, dere now,’ Rosina cried at last, after a 
minute or two of vacant and steady staring at 
the orbless eyeholes of the skull opposite; ‘I 
is too chupid — too chupid altogedder. Mistah 
’Zekiel, him tellin’ me de odder marnin’ dat 
Mistah Noel’s mudder is le-ady from Barbadoea 
— Dat whar you come from youself, Isaac, me 
fren’. You must be ’memberin’ do family ober 
in Barbadqes.’ 

‘How (fern call de family?’ Isaac asked cau- 
tiously. ‘You ebber hear, Rosie, how dem call 
de family ? Tell me, dar is good girl, an’ I gwine 
to lub you better '’n ebber.’ 

Rosina hesitated, and cudgelled her poor brains 
eagerly a few minutes longer ; then another happy 
flash of recollection came across her suddenly like 
an inspiration, and she cried out in a joyous tone : 

‘ Yes, yes ; I got him now, I got him now, Isaac ! 
Him mudder family deir name is Budleieh, an’ 
dem lib at place dem call de Wilderness. Mistah 
’Zlekiel tell me all about dem. Him say dat dis 
le-ady, what him name Missy Budleign, marry 
de buckra gentleman fader, what him name Sir- 
waltah Noel’ 

It was an enormous and unprecedented fetch 


of memory for a pure-blooded black woman, and 
Rosina Fleming was justly proud of it. She 
stood there grinning and smiling from ear to 
ear, so that even the skull upon the wall opposite 
was simply nowhere in the competition. 

Delgado turned breathlessly to Isaac Pourtal6s. 
‘You know dis fam’ly?’ he asked with eager 
anticipation. ‘You ebber hear ob dem? You 
larn at all whedder dem is buckra or only blown 
people ? ’ 

Louis Delgado laughed hoarsely. Brown man 
as he was himself, he chuckled and hugged him- 
self with sardonic delight over the anticipated 
humiliation of a fellow brown man who thought 
himself a genuine buckra. 

‘Know dem, sah!’ Isaac cried in a perfect 
ecstasy of malicious humour — ‘ know de Budleighs 
ob de Wild.:syness ! I link for true I know dem ! 

! Mistah Delgado, me Iren’, I tellin’ you de 
trut, sah ; me own mudder an’ Mrs Bndleigh 
ob de Wilderness is lirst-cousin, first-cousin to 
one anuddur.’ 

It was perfectly true. Strange as such a 
relationship sounds to English ears, in the West 
Indies cases of the sort are as common as eart h- 
quakes. In many a cultivated light-broum family, 
where the young ladies of the household, pretty 
and well educated, expect and liope to many an 
English officer of good connections, the visitor 
knows that, in some small room or other of 
the hack promises, there still lingers on feebly 
an old black hag, wrinkled and toothless, full 
of strange oaths and incomprehensible African 
jargons, who is nevertheless the grandmother of 
the proud and handsome girls, busy over Men- 
delssohn’s sonatas and the Saturdaii JRcvinv, in 
the front drawing-room. Into such a family it 
was that Sir Walter Noel, head of the great 
Lincolnshire house, hatl actually married. The 
Budleighs of the Wilt^erness had migrated to 
England before the abolition of slavery, when 
the future Lady Noel was still a hat)y ; ami 
getting easily into good society in London, had 
only been known as West Indian proprietors in 
those old days when to be a West Indian pro- 
prietor was still equivalent *to wealth and pros- 
perity, not, as now, to poverty and bankruptcy. 

Strange to say, too, Lady Noel herself was not 
by any means so dark as her son Harry. The 
Lincolnshire Noels belonged themselves to the 
black-haired type so common in their county ; 
and the union of the two strains had produced 
in Harry a comi)lexion several degrees more 
swarthy than that of either of his handsome 
parents. In England, nobody would ever have 
noticed this little peculiarity ; they merely said 
that Harry was the very image of the old Noel 
family portraits ; but in Trinidad, where the 
abiding traces of negro blood are so familiarly 
known and so carefully looked for, it was almost 
impossible for him to pass a single day without 
his partially black descent being immediately 
suspected. He had * thrown back,’ as the colonists 
coarsely phrase it, to the dusky complexion of 
his quadroon ancestors. 

Louis Delgado bugged himself and grinned at 
this glorious discovery. * Ha, ha ! ’ hq^ried, 
rocking himself rapidly to and fro in a pSiTeci 
frenzy of gratified vindictiveness ; ‘ him doan’t 
buckra, den ! — him doan’t buckra ! . He bold 
himself so proud, an’ look down on naygur ; an’ 
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after all, him doan’t buckra, him only brown her finger stuck once more in coy reserve at 
man ! De Lard bfe praise, I gwine to humble him I the corner of her mouth, and her head a little 
I gwine to let him Know him doan’t buckra ! ’ on one side, bewitching negress fashion. 

* You will tell him ? ’ Kosina Fleming asked Isaac hesitated ; it does not do for a brown 
curiously. ^ man to be too condescending and familiar with 

Delgado danced about the hut in a wild ecstasy, a nigger girl, even if she does happen to be 
with his fingers snapping about in every direction, his sweetheart. Besides, Delgado signed to him 
like the half-tamed African savage that he really with his withered finger that he wanted him 
was.* ‘ Tell him. Missy Rosie ! ’ ho echoed con- to stop a few minutes longer. ‘ No, Missy Rosie,’ 
temptuously — ‘ tell him, you sayin’ to me ! Yah, the mulatto answered, yawning quietly ; ‘ I doan’t 
yah ! you liab no sense, missy. I doan’t gwine £»wine yet. You know de road to house, I tink. 
to tell him, for certain ; I gwine to tell dat Ebenin’, le-ady.’ * 

cheatin’ scoundrel, Tom Dupuy, missy, so humble Rosina gave a sighing, sidelong look of dis- 
him in de end de wuss for all dat.’ appointed affection, took her lover’s hand a 


appointed affection, took her lover’s hand a 


Rosina gazed at him in nuzzled bewilderment, little coldly in her own black fingers, and sidled 
‘Tom Dupuy !’ she repeated slow!}'. ‘You gwine out of the hut with much rductance, half- 
to tell Tom Dupuy, you say, Mistah Delgado ! frightened still at the horrid prospect of once 
What de debbel de use, 1 \vonder, ^ah, ob tell more facing alone the irrepressible and ubiquitous 
Tom Dupuy’ dat de buckra gentleiAan an’ Isaac ghouls. 

is own cousin ? ’ As soon as she was fairly out of earshot, 

Delgado executed another frantic pas de mil Louis Delgado approached at once close to the 
across the floor of the hut, to w'ork off his mad mulatto’s eaf and murmured in a mysterious 
excitement, and then answered gleefully : ‘ Ila, hollow undertope : ‘ Next Wedne.sday.’ 
hji, Missy Rosie, you is woman, you is creole The mulatto started. ‘ So soon as dat ! ’ he 
naygur gal — you doan’t lmcle^^tnn’ de depth an’ cried. ‘ Den you has got de pistols ? ’ 
do wisdom oh African naygur. Look you here, Delgado, with his wrinkled finger j)laced upon 
me fron’, 1 explain you all about it. De missy up his lip, moved stealthily^to a corner of his 
at house, him fall in lub wit dis brown man, hut, and slowly opened a chesty occupied on 
Noel. Tom Dupuy, him want for go an’ marry the top by Ids mouldy obeah mummery of loose 
de missy. Dat make Tom Dupuy bote do brown alligators’ teeth and -well-cleaned little human 
man. 1 tell him, iNoel doan’t no buckra — him knuckle-bones. Carefully removing this super- 
common brown man, owui cousin to Isaac Pour- stitious rubbish from the top of the box with 
tales. Den ’J’om Dupuy laugh at Need ! Ha, an undisguised sneer — for Isaac as a brown man 
ha ! I turn de hand ob one proud buckra to was ex officio s.uperior to obeah — he took ‘ from 
bring down de pride ob de odder ! ’ beneath it a couple of dozen old navy pistols, 

Isaac Pourtab’S laugUctl t(t(». ‘Ha, ha!’ he cried, of a disused pattern, bought cheap from a marine 
‘him is proud buckra, an’ him i.s me own cousin! store-dealer of doubtful honesty down at the 
I hate him 1 ’ hai-bour. Isaac’s eyes gleamed brightly as soon 

Rosina gazed at her mulatto lover in rueful as he saw the goodly array of real firearms, 
silence. She liked the J^ngli.sh stranger — he had * He, he!* he cried joyously, fingering the triggers 
given her a shilling one day to post a letter with a loving touch, ‘dat de ting to bring 

for him — but still, sbe daren’t go back upon down de pride ob de proud buckra. Ha, ha ! 

Is^c and Louis Delgado. ‘ Him is fren’ ob Next Wednesday, next Wednesday ! We waited 

Mistah Hawtorn,’ she murnured apologetically long, Mistah J)elgado, for de Lard’s delibber- 

at last after a minute’.s severe reflection — ‘great ance ; hut dc time come now, de time come 
fren’ ob Mistah Ilawtorn. Deni is old-time fren’ at last, sab, an’ we gwine to hab de island ob 
in Englan’ togedder ; and Avhen Mistali Tom Trinidad all to ourselves.’ 

Dupuy speak bad ’bout Mistah Hawtorn, Mistah The old African bowed majestically. ‘Slay 
Noel him flare up like angry naygur, an’ him c'hhery male among deru,’ he answered aloud in 
gib him de lie, an’ him speak out well for him ! ’ his deepest accents, with a not wholly unimpres- 
Delgado checked himself, and looked closely sive mouthing of his hollow vowels — ‘slay ebhery 
at the hesitating negress with more deliberation, male, an’ take de women captive, an’ de maidens, 

‘ Him is fren’ ob Mistah Hawtorn,’ he said in an’ de little ones ; an’ divide among you de spoil 
a meditative voice — ‘him is fren’ ob Mistah ob all deir cattle, an’ all deir flocks, an’ all 
Hawtorn ! De fren’ ob de Lard’s fren’ shall deir goods, an’ deir cities wherein dey dwell, an’ 
come to no harm. I gwine to tell Tom Dupuy. all deir vineyards, an’ deir goodly casl^.’ 

I must liuiuble de buckra. But in de great an’ Isaac Pourtalcs’ eyes gleamed hideously as he 

terrible day, dem shall not hurt a hair of him listened in delight to that awful quotation, 
head, if de Lard wills it.’ And then he added s- 


somewhat louder, in his own sonorous and mystic rmi? t'hthttxt tiaxtit PTTATjn 

Arabic: ‘The effendi’s brother is dear to AUah THE DUBLIN BANK GUARD. 

even as the good effendi himself is.’ After reading an article in Chamher^s Journal 

Isaac Pourtalcs made a wry face twide to him- for August 1885, headed ‘ The Bank Picket,’ it 
self. Evidently he had settled in his own mind struck me (says a correspondent) that a reminis- 
that whatever might be Delgado’s private opinion cence of the Bank Qua^ in Dublin may not 
about the friends of the Lord’s mend, he him- prove uninteresting. I Iwty reminiscence, for, ' 
self was not going to be hound, when the moment though the Bank Guard S mounted there now 
for-*' action actually arrived, by anybody else’s pretty much, I believe, as m the days of which 
ideas of promises. I write — some eight-and-thlrty years ago — ^the 

By-ond-by, Rosina rose to go. ‘ You is cornin’ incident which my meipory recalls in connection 
wit me, Isaac?’ she asked coquettishly, with with it is a reminiscence of an even^ the 
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actors in which, except myself, have passed away 
or have left the service ; and in either case, I 
have not seen or heard of any of them, for 
many years; but if one or two still survive, 
and this should meet their eye, I have no doubt 
the remembrance recalled by it will raise a 
hearty laugh at what was to them certainly no 
joke, and to me personally was a lesson never 
again to disobey orders. 

The guard over the Bank of Ireland in Dublin 
was then — as I believe it is now — under the com- 
mand of the senior subaltern for guard in the 
gamson, with a proper complement of non-com- 
missioned officers and men ; and was relieved, 
like aU the other garrison guards, every twenty- 
four hours. The men’s guardroom was a large 
apartment, flagged with stone, on the ground- 
floor of part of what was once the old Irish 
House of Parliament; and above it was the offi- 
cer’s j^uardroom, which was reached by a flight 
of stairs, at the bottom of which a door commu- 
nicated on the left with the men’d guardroom, 
and facing the stair-foot was ;a small heavy 
door leading into the street In this door was 
a barred aperture about a foot sq^uare, closed 
by a sliding piece of wood, which could be 
drawn aside to perxait the examination from 
within of any one outside ; and inside the door, 
a sentry was posted during the night Through 
the barred aperture, the ‘Grand rounds’ — as the 
field-officer on duty for the day was called — 
whisnered the countersign to the officer of the 
guard when he visited the bank at night, after 
which he was admitted, to enable him to inspect 
the guard. To the left of the door outside was 
also a large iron-studded gate, leading into a 
small courtyard, where the guard paraded during 
the daytime ; but this, as well as the small 
door, was locked and secured by heavy bars at 
sunset, and the keys of both were kept by the 
officer of the guard. 

Immediately after the mounting of the new 
guard, every morning a knock at the door of 
the officer’s room announced the arrival of the 
head-porter witli a large hook, in which the 
officer signed his name, rank, and regiment ; 
and on the departure of the head-porter with 
the book, a half-sovereign was found on the table 
where the book had been. There were no meals 
provided for the officer, as for his more fortu- 
nate comrade mounting the Bank Picket in 
London; nor were the non-commissioned officers 
or men ‘ tipped,’ as at the Bank of England ; 
hut they, as well as the officer, were left to 
shift for themselves in the way of food during 
the twenty^bur hours, without even the assist- 
ance of a canteen vendor, so that the dinners 
and other meals had to be sent from the barracks 
—in the case of some regiments, a distance ofj 
two or three miles — there was no blanket or| 
greatcoat either provided at the Bank of Ireland 
lor the men ; but the officer had some articles 
furnished for his use, for a consideration, which 
were exhumed towards night from a small closet 
in the officer’s guardroom. There was no library 
or anything of that kind for men or officer ; 
and they were left entirely to their own devices 
how to fill up the tedium of the twenty-four 
hours’ duty. 

The furniture of both guardrooms was scanty, 
inat m the men’s room consisting of a few 


forms and a guard-bed of wood, raised a couple 
of feet from the ground ; while the officer’s 
furniture was more luxuriou.s, he having an old 
leather-covered couch, with four or five chairs 
to match, and a large table. There was, how- 
ever, abundance of fuel ; and candles of the 
mutton-fat order were liberally supplied at the 
rate of one to each room. Both apartments 
were large and lofty, the ceiling of the officer’s 
being vaulted; and its walls, in ray time, were 
covered with drawings in pencil and coloured 
chalks, more or less well done ; and many very 
amusing, being caricatures of well-known staff 
and other officers, or sketches of various funny 
incidents which had taken place at guard-mount- 
ings and field-days, in wliich the figure of old 
Toby White, the well-known town major, was 
always prominent, as well as an adjutant of 
one of the *' regiments, famed for the peculiar 
peak which adorned his shako, and his leats of 
horsemanship, which seemed meant to illustrate 
the many ways one could fall off a horse with- 
out getting hurt Over the vast mantel-piece 
were drawings of the breastplates of every i’(‘gi- 
ment that had mounted the guard, all ai'U.sti- 
cally and faithfully done. Like the gorgets, 
these breastplates have ceased for many years to 
be part of the uniform of the British infantry ; 
but for the benefit of those who don’t remember 
them, I may say that they served to clasp across 
the breast the broad white sword-belt worn in 
full uniform in the days of coatees and epaulets, 
and were very handsome, having, besides, the 
number of the regiment, the regimental badge, 
and the various battles authorised to bo borne 
on the regimental colour, emblazoned on them. 

Amongst the other drawings on the walls was, 
directly opposite the door leading from the stairs 
into the guardroom, the figure of a young lady 
clad in the full-dress uniform of a regiment 
dating many years anterior to the time of which 
1 speak. 8}ie was represented as standing at 
the salute, with a drawn sword extended in 
her right huml, and the left at the shako peak 
shading the eyes. There was a legend — whence 
derived or how handed down, I am unable to 
say — that the young lady in the obsolete uni- 
form was the wife of an officer of the guard who 
one night, many years ago, had become intoxi- 
cated on duty ; and that she saved his com- 
mission by dressing herself in his uniform and 
turning out the guard to the field-officer wnen 
going his nightly rounds. This legend was, I 
have no doubt, as true as very many which are 
now implicitly believed ; but be that as it may, 
it was an article of faith amongst the subalterns 
of the Dublin garrison, who always regarded the 
fair young figure in the quaint uniform with 
a certain amount of respect. 

In those days, the guardrooms in Dublin were 
pretty generally ornamented with sketches, some 
of which were very well done. I may specify 
‘ The Kildare Hunt,’ round the wall of the upper 
castle guard ; and a monument upon a wall 
facing the door in the lower castle guard, on 
which was the following inscription ; 

IMT Memoet op 

A Wigging received by a Subaltern of this Guam 
from — — -. 


May whose end be as his life has been— peaceful 1 
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That the above stung the officer in question, who 
V'as a well-known martinet, but, unfortunately, 
had seen no war-service, wc soon had reason to 
know ; for an order was issued that in future 
all commandants of guards were to certify in 
their guard Keports that the walla of their guard- 
rooms had not been defaced during their tour 
of duty. 

Oae snowy, bitterly cold, day in the winter 
of 1847-48, I found myself the occupant of the 
Bank Guard in Dublin, and in the proud posi- 
tion of commandant. The semi-darknesa of the 
afternoon was fast verging on night, and I 
nodded, half asleep, over the huge fire which 
blazed on the hearth, when the door opened, 
and admitted, with a cold swirl of frosty air, 
the handsome, jolly face of a brother sub. and 

particular friend of mine, named Harry P 

The old room looked instantl;;^ briglftf and cheer- 
ful, and he sat until well after dark, smoking 
and chatting pleasantly. At length he rose to 
go, and told me that he was going to dine with 
his brother at Eichmond Barracks ; and that after 
mess, he, his brother, and another officer of his 
brother’s regiment, were about to visit the theatre, 
where some popular i)erformer was staiTing it. 

* And I tell you what it is, old fellow,* he added, 

* we ’ll all come here afterwards ; and you have 
some oysters in, and give us a supper,’ 

It was in vain that 1 reminded him of the 
order that no one was to be admitted to the Bank 
Guard after tattoo except on duty, lie laughed 
at my scruples ; and at last, on his hinting that 
want of hospitality was at the bottom of my 
strict observance of standing orders, I was ■weak 
enough to give in ; and the tempter descending 
the stairs, stopped to say, by way of encourage- 
ment : ‘You know wc shan’t be with you before 
twelve o’clock ; and by that time, the Grand 
rounds will have turned you out, and will be 
snug in bed in the uftper castle.* So saying, 
without giving me time to recall my incon- 
siderate promise, he was ofl’, and I had nothing 
left me but to call my servant j and between us, 
we managed to arrange, if not an elegant, at 
least a comfortable little supper, wliich "was 
brought in from a neighbouring liotel. Fresh 
lights were placed upcm the now well-furnislied 
table, more coals added to the already roaring 
fire, beside which simmered a kettle of boiling 
water, ready to mix' with what in the Irish 
capital is known as ‘ the materials ; * and towards 
the ‘sina’ hours ayont the twal,’ I sat waiting 
the arrival of my expected guests, as well as the 
field-ofticcr of the day, wlio, to my great dis- 
comfort and uneasiness, had not up to this hour 
put in an appearance. 

I hadn’t long lo wait after midnight had struck 

for Harry P and his companions, who didn’t 

sympathise with me much concerning the non- 
arrival of the field-officer, Harry only remarking : 
‘Oh, he’ll only just look at the guard, and be 
off to roost with as little delay as he can. The 
snow is falling fast, and no one with any brains 
will stay out in it longer than he can help,’ 

So, ‘ laying this flattering unction to our souls,’ 
we proceeded, without fiu’thcr ceremony, to pay 
attO’L.tion to the good thiucs provided for the 
comfort of the body, and had already got through 
a fair lot of the bivalves, when suddenly the 
loud challenge of the sentry at the door below 


rang through, the vaulted corridor: ‘Who comes 
there?’ The reply from outside was : ‘Bounds 
then : * What rounds ? ’ Answer : ‘ Grand rounds/ 
followed by the sentry’s : ‘ Stand, Grand rounds ; 
Guard, turn out.’ 

This called me to take my part in the cere* 
mony; and my visitors, still looking on the affair 
as a prime joke, proceeded to ensconce themselves 
in the closet containing the officer’s bedding, 
which, on account of the expected advent of 
company, had not as yet been disinterred. As he 

closed the door, I heard HBrry P remark, b^ 

way of apology to the others : ‘You know, his 
Satanic Majesty may prompt him to come up- 
stairs, and so we had better not show till he goes.^ 

I now dashed down below, and after the accus- 
tomed interchange of question and answer at 
the barred window in the door, ordered his 
admission, and proceeded to the guard, which 
was turned out in the men’s guardroom, to duly 
‘present arms’ to tbe Grand rounds. (I may 
here remark, *that to the sentry’s shout of ‘Guard, 
turn out’ in the Bank Guard, the response was 
decidedly Irisff, for the guard didn’t turn out 
at all, in the literal sense of the word, at night, 
but ‘fell in’ on the stone flags of their guard- 
room.) ^ 

The field-officer on this occasio^ was a Major 

F y of a Highland regiment, a jolly, pleasant- 

looking little man, who evidently enjoyed to the 
full the good things of this life ; and after 
acknowledging the salute and receiving the report 
of ‘All correct, sir,’ he desired mo to dismiss 
the guard, and as we left the room, said ; ‘ I was 
looking at the bright light in your guardroom 
window Qji 1 came up, and envied you the roaring 
fire you must have inside, and I daresay a good 

? lass of something hot also. If you don’t mind, 
’ll come up and thaw a bit, for it’s snowing 
hard, and most bitterly cold outside.’ 

What could I say, but — heaven forgive me — 
cxpi‘c.ss the pleasure it W’ould give me to do 
the hospitable ; and so, with troubled heart, I 
bounded up the stairs ostensibly to fetch a candle 
to light the major up, but really to clear the 
room of the prisonei's, had they left the closet^ 
or, at all events, to warn them of approaching 
danger if they had not. In either case, 1 was, 
how^ever, foiled, as the Grand rounds, though a 
portly-looking little man, and not active to all 
appearance, still had the use of his legs, well 
tried, no doubt, on many a good Highland moor 
and mountain ; and in spite of my knowledge 
of the staircase, he was in the guardroom close 
at my heels. It was, however, to all appearance* 
entirely without any occupants smu ourselves, 
and only the remains of the supper looked sus- 
picious. This at once attracted the major ; and 
to liis remark that I appeared to have had a 
party here, I replied loudly,* in order to give 
notice to the prisoners, that some of our fellows 
had dropped in during the afternoon and had 
some lunch ; that I had had my dinner after they 
had left, and that my servant had not yet removed 
the debris ; that I dared say there were some 
oysters still left, and would the major let me 
get him a few, &c. ? w'hich caused the little man’s 
eyes to twinkle as he toasted himself by .t,he 
ample lire ; and unbuckling bis sword, he 
himself in a chair at the table, and fell S:* 
without more ceremony, remarking : ‘ You ate 
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very iind. What Sybarites you — th fellows are ! 
I’ll just take an oyster or two, and qualify with 
a glass of hot toddy, to keep out the cold of this 
biftcr night.’ 

After doing ample justice to the supper, he 
proceeded to undo a couple of the bottom buttons 
of his doublet, and, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
drew his chair closer to the fire, and lighting a 
cigar, settled himself comfortably for a chat I, 
too, lighted a pipe, and with an affectation of 
enjoyment I was far from feeling, I sat opposite 
to him, and listened to what 1 have no doubt 
were very amusing anecdotes, but which fell 
unheeded upon ears strained to catch a sneeze 
or cough or other ill-timed sound from the closet 
All, however, was quite still there ; and after 
what seemed to me a century of anxious suspense, 
the Grand rounds finished his glass, and with 
profuse thanks for my hospitality, rebuckled 
himself into his sword-belt and took his departure. 

It couldn’t have been much more than an 
hour since he came up-stairs, and* yet to me it 
seemed ages until the outer door again closed 
on him and I heard his muflled footsteps retreat- 
ing over the soft snow. But if the time appeared 
long to me, what must it not have been to the 
prisoners caged in Vilie stuffy closet ! I found 
them peeping inquiringly out from their prison ; 
and when the ‘Coast clear’ was announced, such 
a neal of laughter resounded through the old 
walls as made them ring again ; and there being 
no fear of further disturbance, we straightway 
drank health and safe home to the jolly old 
Grand rounds ; and seating ourselves at the table 
with appetites sharpened by the perils we had 
passed, we did ample justice to the remainder 
of the supper, and proved that ‘all’s well that 
ends well’ in a most satisfactory manner. Far 
into the night, or rather well into the morning, 
was it before we parted ; and us ilarry shook 
my hand ^t the stair-foot, he said : ‘ Good -night, 
good-night, or rather morning. We are all much 
obliged for the night’s amusement ; but between 
you and me, old man, I don’t think that I, 
for one, will ever again join a supper party in 
the Bank Guard.’ To which I replied : ‘ No ; 
nor will you ever catch me again giving one.’ 

I have since often thought, did Ma.jor F 

suspect that the closet had tenants? If he did, 
he kept it to himself ; and though we often 
met afterwards, he never made any allusion to 
that night. He may have meant to teach me 
a lesson, or he may not ; but if he did, he 
did it. most kindly, and it has never been for- 
gotten ; nor ever since have I disre^ai’ded the 
re8olution,i^ Always stick to orders,’ which I 
formed that winter’s night upon the Bank 
Guard. 


TREASURE TROVE. 

« 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAUTERS. — CHAP. II, 

AiiouND a roaring fire in a little, lone, beetle- 
browed inn which stood by the sea about six 
miles from Saint Quinians, known as the Lobster, 
were assembled one evening, about a week after 
the events recorded in the last chapter, some 
half-dozen men, whose apparel and appearance 
proclaimed them fisher-folk. They were sitting 
siniply smoking and di*inking, not speaking, for 


it may be noted that men whose lives are spent 
in one continual struggle with danger and death 
are generally silent. It was a wild, wet evening, 
although it was April, and the great waves were 
tumbling on the rocky shore with a booming 
which never ceased, and which was audible above 
the roar of the wind and the rattle of the raiu 
against the rickety casements, so that the assembly 
was not a little astonished to hear the voice of 
the landlord talking with a stranger, and pres- 
ently to see a tall man, clad from head to foot 
in waterproofs, enter. All eyes were instantly 
fixed on nim in a suspicious sort of muuner, and 
more than one man rose, for in these days, coast- 
folk enjoyed almost as little peace on land as at 
sea, as ' preventive men were continually poking 
about in searcli of smugglers, and the pressgang 
was hard,, at work collecting hands for His 
Majesty’s ships. But as the newcomer was alone, 
ami saluted them with a ‘good-evening’ as he 
divested himself of hia reeking overixlls, their 
momentary alarm seemed to subside, and they 
made a space for him in the circle round the fire. 

The visitor, who was no other than Jasper 
Rodley, ordered a stiff tumbler of grog and a 
new pipe, took his seat, and gazed intently at 
the leaping flames for some moments without 
speaking. ‘It’s a wretched evening for a walk,’ 
he said presently ; a remark which elicited a 
gruff murmur of a‘<sent from the circle ; ‘ and the 
road from Saint Quiuians is as hard to follow 
as the course between Deadland Shoal and the 
Painter Buoy,’ he continued. He was evidently 
a sailor, so that eyes were again fi.ved oii him 
with something of the original suspicion. 

There was another pause, during which pipes 
were puffed vigorously and more than one mug 
emptied. 

Jasper Rodlc.y broke tlie silence. ‘Doesn’t a 
Captain West live somewhere hereabouts?’ he 
asked. ‘ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied a man. ‘Can’t mistake the 
house— a long white un, .standing in a bit o’ 
garden with a llagstaff in it, about two miles 
towards the town.’ 

‘ Strange sort of man, isn’t lie ? ’ asked Rodley. 

‘Well, sir, he’s strange in some things; hut 
nobody don’t know any harm of him,’ replied the 
man ; ‘ ’cos it’s precious little folk see of him.’ 

‘Said to be very rich, isn’t he?’ asked 
Rodley. 

This question brought the eyes of the party 
to bear again upon the speaker, the problem 
troubling the rude minds being : ‘ If this chap 
wants to see the captain, and hails from Saint 
Quinians, why on earth does he go two miles 
farther than lie need ? ’ Mental conclusion arrived 
at — .‘stiu.ngcr up to no gooiL 

‘Well, no, mate,’ replied the man to Rodley’s 
question; ‘he ain’t what you’d call rich, not 
by no means, seein’ that he’s only a half-pay 
captain. But he’s been richer durin’ this last 
four year than he wur afore.’ 

‘Lives all alone with his daughter, doesn’t he?* 
continued Rodley. 

Mental conclusion previously arrived at by 
the party is confirmed. 

‘ Yes,’ replied the man who acted as spokeSihan ; 
‘lives with Miss Bertha, the cap’en do. She’s 
a proper quean, she is. Purtiest slip^ of a lass 
in these parts by a long way. But the cap’en 
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be keeps her uncommon close ; can’t a<bear her ‘ Captain,’ said the visitor, ‘ isn’t ten o'clock 
to be out of his sight ; and when she goes into the usual time lor young ladies to go to bed ? ’ 
town a-marketin’ on Wednesdays, we says it’s At this hint, the old man mode a signal to 
about all the life she sees.’ ^ his daughter, who retired. 

Another silence ensued, during which the half- ‘Now then,’ continued Rodley, ‘let’s to biisi- 
dozen pairs of eyes were taking stock of Rodley ness.’ 

sideways, and endeavouring to solve the problem ‘ 1 ’m not aware that I have any business with 
of his intentions from his dress and appearance. you,’ said the captain. 

At length Rodley said': ‘Wasn’t there a lugger ‘Well, you’ll soon have some with me. Look 
wrecked off here about four years ago called the here. We ’re men of the world, and we must 

Lasg ? * underatand each other. I Ve only met you twice 

‘ Nobody heard of it,’ replied the spokesman, before : each time you vtre coming from the 
‘There was a lugger of that name left Saint same place, and each time you were astonish^, 
Quinians about four years agone ; but she wam’t in fact, alarmed, at seeing me.’ 
never heard of no more ; and bein’ a smuggler, ‘ Well, sir, and what of that ? ’ asked the old 
that ain’t surprisin’.’ sailor. ‘Hero am I, an old East India Com- 

‘I thought some bodies were washed ashore pany’s skipper, living in a lonely place, where 

by the Locket Rock about that tim^,’ observed I don’t see half-a-dozen people in the course of 
Rodley. • a month. You came upon me suddenly, just 

‘There’s a sight o’ poor chaps washed ashore when it was getting diuk, and I was naturally 
hereabouts every gale,’ replied the man. ‘’Tain’t startled.’ 

possible alius to say who they be or where ‘ O no ; that ’s not it,’ continued Rodley. ‘But 
they come from. Saint Quinians’ churchyard is we ’ll leave that for a bit. First of all, I ’in 


full on ’em.’ 

Not another word was spoken for at least 
twenty minutes. At the expiration of that time. 


head over heels'in love with your daughter.’ 

‘ 1 ’m sorry for it.’ 

‘ And I intend to marry her,’ continued his 


Rodley rose, went to the door, looked out, visitor. ^ 

remaiKed that the rain had stopped, put on his ‘That depends firstly whether^she will have 
overalls, paid his reckoning, wished the com- you, which I very much doubt,’ said the cap- 
pany ‘ good-night,’ and Avent out into the diu-k- tain ; ‘ and secondly upon whether I let her go, 

which I also doubt.’ 

‘Didn’t get much information out of these ‘So you think,’ sneered Rodley. ‘Now, then, 
chaps ! ’ he muttered as he pulled his hat down to the other matter. Four years ago, you were 
oyer his face against the driving Avind and retraced a poor man.’ 

his steps towards the captain’s house. What with ‘So I am now,’ retorted the captain. 

battling against the wind and stumbling about ‘ O no ; you ’re very well off ) your private 

the uneven road in the dark, it was an hour bank is safe enough.’ 

before the solitary light in the captain’s house ’J’he captain fidgeted uneasily in his chair at this, 

met Rodley’s gaze. He crossed the small garden ‘ You see, I know more than you think,’ said 

and knocked. , , . . Rodley ; and bending over and speaking in a 

* door, and asked timidly : loAver tone of voice, he added : ‘ Is it not a little 

Who IS it ? curious that you should have come into your 

1 Jasper Rodley,’ Avas the reply. fortune about the same time that the Mtncy Lass 

She uttered a cry of alarm, and would have Avas wrecked about a hundred yards from your 
shut the door, but that Rodley had placed his house ? ’ 

foot in the opening. The captain hearing his The poor old captain’s amazement and per- 
aaUfrhters crv. rnnip liriliUTinff i 


daughter’s cry, came, hobbling along the passage 
hastily.^ When he beheld Rodley, a cloud came 
over his face, and he said: ‘Hillo, mate, what 
is it at this time o’ night 'i ’ 

‘ I want a bed for to-night, and a fcAV words 
Avith you, caphiin,’ said Rodley, Avho by this 


time Am fairly inside the house, and coolly nothing to do Avith what Ave arc talking about" 


plexity culminated here in a stai't which sent 
his pipe flying from his hand. ‘Wliy, how do 
you know ? Who told you 1 ’ ga.sped the old 
man. ‘ Not a soul escaped from her.’ 

Jasper Rodley looked searchingly at him for 
a moment, and said : ‘ Perhaps not. That ’s got 


taking his hat and coat off, 

‘But I’ve no room here. There’s an inn 
fai'ther down, where they’ll put you up better 

thnn wi» rjiTJ.’ 


‘And the boat Avent to pieces,’ added the 
an inn captain. 

) better ‘You’re almost as well up in tkg, subject as 
I am,’ said Rodley. ‘But she was wrecked on 


‘I’ra a sailor, captain,’ replied Rodley, ‘and Sherringham Shoal, and went to pieces on tbe 
I don’t mind Avliere I shake down : that’s of no Locket Rock.’ 


consequence, but the talk is.’ 

The captain, who seemed to treat his evidently 


‘ Well? ’ asked the captain. * 

‘And her cargo — valuable cargo it was,’ ».on- 


uuAvelcome visitor Avith a kind of deference, tinned Rodley, actually* smiling with enjoyment 
shrugged his shoulders, and led the way into at the misery he was causing — ‘her cargo was 
the sitting-room, Avhere the remains of a sub- recovered.’ 


stantial meal graced the table. Jasper Rodley The old man rose and hobbled about the room 
made himself very comfortable in an armchair; in a state of pitiable agony. ‘How do you know?’ 
the captain, Avho Avas the wreck of a fine man, he asked desperately. 

ancMvho, being lame from a recent accident, ‘The last time I met you,’ replied Rodley 


used a stick, remained standing, os if uncertain ‘you were so startled that you dropped some- 
how to proceed next ; Avhilst poor Bertha stood, thing— this.’ He put his into his pockelT 

trembling 'with fright, by the door. and drew out a sovereign. 


I met you,’ replied Rodley, 
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* What do you infer from that ? ’ 

*Why, Tvhat’s the use of asking me what I 
infer? What’s the most natural inference 1 
siiould draw ? ’ 

The captain resumed his seat, and was silent 
for some minutes. In the meanwhile, Rodley 
filled another pipe and mixed himself a glass of 
grog. 

At length the old man said: ‘I understand 
the case to be thia You want to marry my 
daughter. If I refuse, you ’ll ’ 

‘I will expose yod as having taken property 
which does not belong to you,’ replied Rodley. 

‘You must prove iV cried the captain. ‘Why 
shouldn’t I keep my money where I think fit? 
This is a lonely nouse, in a dangerous neighbour- 
hood ; the folk all about are desperate men — 
wreckers, smugglers, old privateersmen, escaped 
pressed-men — men who, if they thought I kept 
money and valuables on the premises, would 
not hesitate to rob me ; and what could we, a 
lame old man and a young girl, -do to protect 
ourselves V 

‘I can prove it,’ continued Rodley quietly. 
‘But I’m not such a fool as to tell you how I 
can prove it. Look here ; we need not waste 
words over it. YoVi are in my power ; you 
cannot escape. The price I put upon keeping 
silence upon a matter which would bring you 
into the felon’s dock, is the hand of your daughter 
Bertha. I give you a week to decide, for the 
matter presses, and I do not intend to remain 
longer than I can help at Saint Quinians.’ 

‘Then vou would take my Bertha far away 
from me ! ’ exclaimed the old man in horror. 

* Not necessarily ; my business is on the sea. 
When I am away, she would remain with you. | 
It would comfort you, and relieve me of the 
expense of keeping up an establishment, and 
would thus be an agreeable arrangement for both 
parties. I^ that a bargain ? ’ 

The old man bowed his head. 

‘Mind,’ said Rodley, smiling, as he rose to go 
to bed, ‘I shall keep strict watch on the — on 
the bank ! ’ 


THE CORACLE. 

Having seen this boat of ancient Britain on 
those Welsh rivers where it has been wont to 
float since the commencement of the hi.storic 
period — having seen a Welsh fisherman ferry 
his wife over the Towy in a coracle, we will 
endeavour to describe tliis antique relic and to 
relate a few leading facts of its liistory. Before 
the faubjugp^lon of the British, this boat of theirs 

( was probably found in all parts of England ; it 
. is now confined to Wales, the last stronghold 
V of the British after the arrival of the Saxons — 
I ^ , English, as they are now called. It is found, 
^ i "ict, only in a few parts of Wales ; and in 
I ijjL of this short narrative we shall not 

I Tamhi other regions, though it may be 

I ^ mention that boats exactly similar 

in to the coracle of Wales are fre- 

q,, Sain many parts of India for the pur- 

rivers of that great country ; 
and fh- ^'^ossiug^ordtf! of those obscure links which 
Mr P onV dilate upon in his PFild 

lovedfv ^®^derful attraction both to the 
iearned\t”f\j^^ Joining 


all the links together into a connected chain, 
and taking language into account, the evidence 
is strong that the Welsh, or ancient British, 
were originally emigrants from India. 

The antiquity of this queer little ark— for it 
is more ark than boat in shape — is undoubted. 
Herodotus describes the common boats of the 
Euphrates as having been in all respects similar 
in pattern and construction to the coracles of 
WaiesL The materials for making these simple, 
home-built vessels were naturally such as the 
particular country might afford. In India they 
were made of wicker, covered with skins ; and 
on the Euphrates they were of willow, covered 
with hides. In the salmon-fishing season, almost 
any day except Sunday from April till the end 
of August, coracles may still be observed on the 
rivers Towy and Teivy, having remained there 
unaltered Viom the time when the attention of 
Caesar was attracted by them during his campaign 
in Britain. A fisherman still slings his boat 
over his back, and carries it home in that posi- 
tion ; and on reaching his dwelling, he sets it 
erect against the house-wall, and leaves it there 
till he again goes fishing, when he carries it 
back to the water. An idd Welsh adage runs, 

‘ A mail’s load is his coracle ; ’ and in former 
times, when this old-fashioned boat was covered 
with raw hides, the load must have been a heavy 
one. The hides, however, have now been dis- 
carded for a light covering made of waterproof 
canvas. The shape of the coi-acle remain.s un- 
altered. It is the broadest of boats in propor- 
tion to its length, hence it moves through the 
water under the alternate stroke of the paddle 
with a motion like the waddling of a duck. 

The time arrived, as it usually does to men 
of genius, when Ciesar turned the idea of the 
coracle to good account; Ptolemy bad dchtroyod 
his bridges, and tlio only boats that could have 
saved him were such a's he could build quickly 
of any common materials which might come to 
hand. lie remembered the coracle, which he 
had seen in Britain built of hazel, or willow, or 
any kind of rods that were capable of being 
woven so as to form a fraiuework for the covering 
of skins. eVsar immediately jirocceded to con- 
struct his boats ; and by means of a number of 
coracles of large size, but rapidly constructed, 
his army successfully cross('.d the river, which 
liad stopped and endangered its march. 

A Welsh coracle for one passenger upsets so 
easily that a stroke from a salmon’s tail is said 
to be more than the cranky little boat can bear 
without being overturned. One person forms a 
full freight for a coraede of the usual size, besides 
the one who uses the paddle ; and that person 
being the oarsman’s wife, he places her cautiously 
in the stern, and declines a second passenger. 

When there are two persons to be ferried over, 
one of them is usually taken across first, and the 
other is left on the bank, and brought over after- 
wards. During the voyage, certain precautions 
must be observed, which are well understood by 
all persons accustomed to this kind of navigation. 
But we remember on one occasion, when an 
English lady, a tourist, was in the act of crossing 
the river below Cardigan, some of her ffiiends 
having already crossed, while others watched 
behind — for her precautions before setting out 
had been elaborate. She had no sooner reached 
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the middle of the stream than she rose suddenly 
to her feet, and the next moment was capsized 
and sprawling in the water. It is a ‘rule of 
the road ’ never to stand up in a coracle. 

This ancient boat possesses mythological as 
well as historical interest, since it was first used 
symbolically in some of the curious mystical rites 
of the Druids. Among the traditions of Bardism 
was that of the bursting of the ‘lake of waters,’ 
when all mankind were drowned except a single 
pair, who escaped to Wales in a naked vessel — 
that is, a ship without sails. According to the 
I’riads, this ark of Wales contained a male and 
female of all living creatures including the parents 
of the Gymry, or Welsh people. This human 
couple were in due time deified, the Noah of the 
Cymry sharing this honour with his wife. His 
symbol was an ox ; hers, a cow. A Bardish 
and very singular rite of sacrifice to ohe of these 
deities took place, curiously enough, at the very 
spot where the largest number of coracles is now 
stationed, a boat of this kind being used in the 
ceremony. At the mouth of the Teivy, in I 
Cardigan Bay, where the coracles are now used 
in trawling and setting nets for the salmon- 
fishing, three miles below Cardigan, at the little 
fishing village of St Dogrnels, the sacrifice w’as 1 
celebrated. At the appointed time, the Druids, 
clad in their emblematic white robes, and the 
Bards in robes of sky-blue, assembled at the 
spot, when the victim was placed in the coracle 
and the frail boat was turned adril't. 

The coracle figured also on the important occa- 
sion of the probation of a Bard, when it was 
used by the iieoj)hytc, or probationer, in bis 
passage to and froni the island of Sam Badrig, 
otf the coast of (Carnarvonshire. In rough 
weather this would he an impossible feat. Prob- 
ably the Gwyddnaw (priest of the ship) selected 
^ a suitable day for this occasion. Having brought 
the novice to the shore, the usual confession w'as 
pronounced by him in these words: ‘Though 1 
love the sea-beach, I dread the open sea ; a 
billow may come undulating r\'er a stone ! ’ The 
priest then spoke as follows, to reassure the 
novice : ‘ To the brave, to the magnanimous, 
to the amiable, to the generous, who boldly 
embarks, the landing-place of the Bards will 
prove the harbour of lil'e.’ 

We will’ only add to this brief account of the 
coracle, or river-boat of ancient Britain, that 
the name is derived from coring, a ship. 

HOSTESS AND GUEST. 

PART ir. — THE DUTIES OF A GUEST. 

Having previously considered the question of 
the (^utics of a hostess, I now come to speak of 
those of a guest ; and the subject being less 
exhaustive than the former one, can be treated 
with considerably more conciseness. 

Firstly, then, when invited to stay at a friend’s 
house, use your judgment with regard to the 
advisability of accepting the invitation. If it is 
proffered spontaneously and without any apparent 
object in view, avail yourself of it, if inclination 
prompts you ; but if you have reason to think 
that you ore only asked because the hostess 
thinks it ‘necessary,’ or deems it likely that you 


will ‘expect it,’ hasten to write an apology at 
once. Never, however, do this, nor the reverse 
of it, nor anything else, for the matter of that, 
on impulse— take time to consider : it won’t 
occupy you long, and the result will repay you. 
On no account reply to invitations on postcards ; 
such missives, although highly estimable and 
convenient in their proper place, should only 
be made use of for the conveyal of unimportant 
messages. A lady who fayours you with an 
invitation to her house, may at least be con- 
sidered worthy of such trifles os a sheet of note- 
paper and a penny stamp. 

When you have made up your mind to avail 
yourself of an invitation, be sure to do so at 
the time specified by your liostcss. Never select 
your own time, except when especially requested j 
should you be guilty of such a breach of etiquette, 
you would, in all probability, seriously incom- 
mode your entertainer. It is the custom in 
many families — especially those who live in the 
country — to invite a succession of visitors, one 
after anotlier ; and if an invited guest declines 
going at the time for which J^e is asked, ho ought 
to remain absent altogether ; f(% to say, ‘ I 
cannot go to you next week, hut .shall be happy 
to do so the week following,’ may considerably 
embarrass the head of the house to which he 
has been bidden. 

Supposing, then, that you have accepted an 
invitation to a friend’s abode, be very careful 
not to miss the train, or other mode of con- 
veyance by which you have appointed to travel, 
lest your host’s carriage — and perhaps some 
member of his family also — be kept, through 
your carelessness, waiting to receive you at 
your destination. Do not, on arriving at the 
house, make an unseemly fuss — as some pei’sons 
do — about tlie disposal of your luggage ; leave 
the carrying in and ai’ranging of it entirely to 
the servants ; and should anything go wrong, 
rectify it alierwai’ds. Ascertain as early as pos- 
sible the hours for meals, and be ready to the 
moment for such. Also, if it be customary in 
the household to have family prayer, be pre- 
l)ared always to attend it with punctuality, 
as nothing is more disturbing than to have 
droppers-in entering the room when the ser- 
vice is half concluded. Do not come down in 
the mornings before the shutters are opened or 
the rooms made up ; servants feel much aggrieved 
by this practice, nor is it fair tovfa»ds them. 
If you ai-e, Ironi habit, an early riser, remain 
in your chamber, where you can read or write 
without being in anybody’s yay ; or, if the 
weather be tine, go out for a walk, quietly, 
without any slamming of dOors or obtrusive noise 
or bustle. Always remember, when entering the 
house after walking, to clean your hoots well 
upon the door-scraper and mat. Do not on any 
account neglect this most important admonition ; 
even though there may not be any perceptible 
mud upon the soles of your footgear, a certain 
amount of dust will be sure to cling, and will 
by no means improve your host’s carpets — or 
the tempers of his servanta 
Do not eat immoderately at table, or in a 
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manner to occasion remark. If you are afflicted 
with an abnormal appetite, satisfy its first crav- 
ings in the jjrivacy of your apartment with 
biscuits, sandwiches, or something else of your 
own providing. It is dreadful to eat and drink 
as though one had not for days enjoyed a meal. 
On the other hand, do not, from a feeling of 
false delicacy, abstain from eating enough. A 
healthy, hearty appetite is to be commended ; 
nor is anything more distressing to a hospitable 
hostess tlian to se^ her viands unappreciated, 
while her guests leave table apparently unsatis- 
fied with what has been provided. It is needless 
to add that temperance in drinking is all- 
important. 

Be especially careful to avoid little gaucJiericSj 
of which even some well-bred persons are occa- 
sionallv guilty. Those who are accustomed to 
live alone are particularly apt to fall into odd 
ways, because they have not, as a rule, anybody 
to please or consult except Iheniselves. 1 have 
seen a man of title and position,* who, through 
living an isolated life, had many,strange oddities : 
i^ormg the use of the butter-knife and using 
his own— touching the lips of the cruet-bottle 
with his finger — turning over the contents of the 
biscuit-box — helping himself to sugar without the 
aid of the spoon or tongs. Persons with whom 
he sat in company called him ‘vulgar,’ whereas 
he was in reality ouM and odd. A learned man, 
caring nothing for conventionalities, and living 
wholly alone, he fell into strange habits, and 
they clung to him, which is abundant proof 
that we ought, each and all of us, to guard 
against such. 

Carefully steer clear of topics of discourse 
that you think might by any possibility be 
distasteful to anybody present ; and if your host 
and hostess, or other members of the household, 
should chance to disagree in your presence upon 
any pointy whether of great or little importance, 
do not take any part in the discussion, or side 
with either combatant. Maintain complete silence 
— or, if you can adroitly change the subject, or 
turn the conversation into another channel, so 
much the better ; but this sort of thing requires 
so large an amount of tact and address, that if 
not done nicely, it had better be left alona 

Endeavour at all times to be obliging in the 
household. Offer your services upon all neces- 
sary occasions, but do not force tliem or appear 
offleious ; it is bad taste, and is certain to worry 
your hostess. If an entertainment *i 3 to take 
place in the house, keep out of the Tvay as much 
as possible during the preparations for it, unless 
you can 4SS of some substantial use ; and while 
the festivity is in progress, do all you can to 
oblige the entertainer and contribute to the 
enjoyment of thq, giiests. If you can sing, dance, 
or recite, do all (if asked) without making a 
fuss about it ^ At thg same time do not fall 
into the opposite extreme of giving the com- 
pany too substantial proof of your prowess in 
the vocal or histrionic art. Some persons are 
a perfect nuisance^ in this respect ; once they 
wt down^ to the piano, they cannot be induced 
TO leave it, and keep on singing song after song, 

TO the exclusion of others and the weariness of 
the ^sembled guests. Assist your hostess in 
raec^g introductions, and, if necessary, in ascer- 
taining that each person has visited the supper- 1 


room and that nobody has been overlooked. 
In short — feeling yourself for the time a member 
of the household — perform all such duties as 
would, were you in reality so, fall to your 
share. 

Never give unnecessary trouble to servants. 
Avoid, as fur as possible, slopping water over your 
washstand, drenching the floor when you take 
your bath, emptying the entire contents of the 
water-jug into the basin every time you wash 
your hands throughout the day ; throwing your 
soiled linen carelessly about the room ; leaving 
your wearing apparel scattered promiscuously 
over the bed and the backs of the chairs ; calling 
for hot water when cold would serve you quite 
as well, or better j soiling three or lour pairs 
of boots and shoes in the day ; leaving damp 
umbrellaSf'^upon the hall-table instead of in the 
stand ; and' going in and out of the house an 
unlimited number of times for idle pastime, 
when once or twice would serve your purpose 
quite as well. 

Be careful never to outstay your welcome. 
You can form a very good idea, from the natui*e 
and wording of your invitation, how long you 
are meant to remain, even though the time 
may not have been exactly specified ; but if 
there is any doubt about the matter, do not 
lake advantage of it by sfiiying too long, or 
extend your visit to any unusual length unless 
decidedly pressed to do so. It is far better to 
go away leaving a wish for your return, than 
that tliere should be the very smallest feeling 
of an opposite nature in the minds of your 
entertainers. 

Be particularly cautious during your visit 
never to allow yourself to appear in the way. 
Should your host or hostess bo called upon to 
receive a long absent or favoured friend, or one 
who is a rare visitor, retire (piietly for a wliile, ' 
as there may bo things to talk about that your 
presence would forbid, or at all events hamper ; 
but be sure that you withdraw gracefully and 
without fuss, having a fair pretext on your lips, 
if asked your reason for doing so, as — although 
a well-bred hostess ivill never under any cir- 
cumstances allow it to appear that any member 
of her household is da trap— a. ladylike or gentle- 
manlike gucht will never permit* the, possibility 
of her feeling that such is in reality the case. 

When Sunday comes round, attend worship 
with your entertainers, who will probably be 
pleased by your doing so, rather than that you 
should go wandering off to some distant church 
alone ; and endeavour throughout the day to 
adapt your ways and doings to those of your 
host and hostess. If you do not like or approve 
their mode of passing the Sabbath-day, you can 
take your leave before tlie next comes round ; 
but it is the worst possible taste for a visitor 
to isolate himself in his own apartment, because 
the household of which he is pro tern, a member 
sees no harm in certain things which stricter 
persons may ; while, on the other hand, it is 
equally objectionable to appear to ignore the 
Sabbath, where those about you have been 
educated in a more rigid school. 

Finely, be kind and courteous to all, burnever 
servile, nor yet haughty, for the one is quite 
as bad as the other, and both are hateful in the 
extreme. If, when you are departing, your host, 
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or hostess, invites you to come again, you may 
feel justly satisfied that you have succeeded in 
making that most enviable thing — a good 
impression. 


WHAT CAREER FOR TOM? 

Ay, what was to be done with him? He had 
just eompleted his fifteenth year, was famous at 
cricket and football, rode his bicycle up and down 
the steepest gradients, was a fearless swimmer, 
and indeed the athletic paragon of his school- 
mates. But he began to tire of his lessons, 
and to litter dark confidences to his sisters 
that ‘Latin would be no use to a fellow when 
he grew up;’ that ‘he felt like a loafer as 
lie went along the lanes to the grammar-school;’ 
that ‘Sam Jackson and Harry Wilde ji'crc going 
to business at Easter ; and that if jihpa ditl not 
find him something to do, he should perhjips 
run away to sea.’ 

Tliis last confidence, which was given on a 
windy night, when the rain plashed most di.s- 
mally against the window.s of the children’s room, 
quite alarmed Tom’s sister.«i, who were romantic 
and tender-hearted girls of seventeen and eighteen. 
They began to cry, and to beg the indignant 
lad not to do anything so dreadful. But the 
more tliey petitioned, the more stubborn Tom 
grow. Teai's and entreaties only hardened him 
into firmer determination to doff his mortar- 
board cap for over. How could he stay at school, 
when his chums, Sam Jackson and Hurry Wilde, 
had gone to business ! What did girls know 
of a fellow’s vexation at being left with a lot 
of young boys, not one of whom could hold 
a bat or keep a goal ! To sea he would go, 
unless papa got him some sort of a berth by 
Easter. 

Tlio poor girls were citing very bitterly, and 
the rain throbbed in sympiitliy against the j>ane8, 
and Tom stamped up and dchvn the floor, when 
his mamma came in. She was much surprised 
at the scene ; for the chihlren were always on 
the best of terms. She was still more surprised, 
and a little dismayed, when she learned the 
cause of the scene. Being a prudent and self- 
restraining woman, however, slie did not say 
much ; and with a few general remarks, ‘ that 
of course all boys must go to business in due 
time,’ she terminated tlie painful discussion. 

After supper, when her husband and self were 
alone, she startled the good ea.sy man by relating 
what had taken place. Tom’s father -was the 
principal doctor of the neighbourhood, which was 
so salubrious and so poor that he must have left 
it long before, had he not possessed a little inde- 
pendency, which kept the household afloat. He 
was of an indolent turn, getting gray and fat, like 
bis old cob. Want of work, magnificent health, 
and a managing wife, who took all the woixies of 
life off his shoulders, made him oblivious of 
the young world growing round his hearth. He 
could not imagine that his boy and girls were 
weaving anticipatory tissues of their lives, that 
these young birds were getting fledged for flights 
far away from the home-nest. So, the announce- 
ment of Tom’s rebellion against school, and his 
thoughts of evasion, came on the doctor os the 
greatest evfjnt he had known for years. 

‘Now you mention it, Maria,’ said he, when 


he began to quieten down a bit — ‘now you 
mention it, Tom is really growing a big fellow. 
Hell be six feet high, if he’s an inch, by his 
twentieth year. And what a square stiff back 
he’s got! He takes after my mother’s family; 
they were all strapping fellows. Yes, Tom ’s too 
big for schooL He’s like a salmon among min- 
nows, among the grammar-school boys. Dear, 
dear, how lads do grow ! * 

‘Yes, yea,’ broke in Tom’s mother, a little 
tartly — she had a temper of her own, as all 
managing women have— ‘Tom is big, and will 
be bigger ; that goes without the saying. But 
what is to be done for the ])oor boy? What 
career do you propose for him ? ’ 

‘Upon my life, I haven’t the ghost of an 
idea, MariJi. Now you have brought this matter 
on the carpet, it recalls a good deal I have heard 
of late. When I was at Bimpson’s the other 
day, attending his wife of her seventh boy, 
Bimpson said to me, over a glass of wine : 
“ Doctor, he is a fine child, I admit ; but how 
he’ll get bread and cheese, if he lives, I can’t 
guess at all.” And the poor fellow broke out 
into quite a jeremiad over the redundancy 
of boys just now. He has three lads waiting 
for careers, and the deuce^an opening can he 
find ! Then there is Clmnpit tli^ wheelwright 
— ^}'on know Clumpit, Maria? Well, I’ve been 
attending liim for hypochondria. He can find 
nothing suitable for his eldest son ; and it preys 
on liis mind, because the mother won’t let him 
go away from home to try his luck in some 
of the big towns. And old Burrows met me tbe 
other day, and quite pitifully asked me if I could 
advise him wliat to do with his grandson. I 
w’as really sorry for the pbor old man. Of 
course, I could not help him.’ 

Tom’s mother looked more anxious as the 
doctor went on ramblingly ; and at last she said : 
‘All this leads to nothing. Tom must have a 
career arranged for him by us, or he will take 
the matter in his oivn hands. I can read his 
mind ; I know him better than you, my dear. 
What must w'e do ivith him ? ’ 

‘I toll you, again, Maria, I have not a ghost 
of an idea. Yet, I do know one thing — he shall 
not be a medical man ! ’ 

Here the doctor relighted his cigar and smoked 
in frowning tlioughtfulness, until Tom’s mother 
said decisively : ‘ Well, if you do not know what 
is to be done with the dear child, wc must ask 
the opinion of our frienils. I, for my part, 
cannot allow this subject to drop. It must be 
taken up and carried out to the needful end. 

I know too well your easy-goin^*,way. To- 
morrow, you will forget all about poor Tom. 

I say, and with emphasis, we must find a career 
for our boy. As you have no ideas, I sbaU write 
to such of our friends as have experience of 
the world ; and ask them* either to advise as, 
by coming over here to H sort of family council, 
or else to tell us by letter. Your connections 
and mine have among them a great deal of 
experience : they know what prospects there are 
for the rising generation better than we can 
know, in this out-of-the-way place. So, I tell 
you, my dear, my mind ’s made up ; and to- 
morrow I will write the letters.’ 

‘You are a genius, Maria, as I’ve often told 
you. I believe you would get us out of any 
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hobble, however formidable. I haven’t the ghost 
of an idea ; and you have the ideas themselves, 
heaps of them. Write, my dear, to all our rela- 
tions that are likely to be of help to us ; and 
we shall soon find a billet for Tom. God 
bless him I he is a good and clever boy, and 
deserves a splendid career. Don’t forget my 
brother John ; as a London lawyer, he will be 
a host of advice in himself. And be sure to ask 
vour cousin Kichard, the parson ; ho has always 
been fond of Tom ; and besides, he ’s the shrewdest 
fellow I know, notivithstanding his cloth. He 
ought to have been a barrister. But, as that 
cannot be, he ought to be a bishop. How he 
would rule a diocese, Maria ! ’ 

In the course of a few weeks, the family 
council assembled, for the doctor was really much 
beloved by all his connections ; and his wife had 
so couched her request for advice that it was 
quite irresistible. On a keen March day, uncles, 
cousins, and friends met ; and after dining at 
the doctor’s hospitable table, they .began to con- 
sider what career would be most likely to assure 
Tom of a happy and prosperous future. The 
reverend cousin presided, at the general request ; 
and he opened the subject as follows ; 

‘When I got the ♦hotter which has brought me 
here to-day, I felt its appeal so strongly, that 
I made immediate arrangements to be present. 
Tom has always been an exemplary boy in con- 
duct, though I must say his progress in the 
classics is deplorably slow. When I was his 
age, I read Homer lor the pleasure it gave me ; 
and I had Horace by heart. Now, a scholar 
Tom never will be j of that 1 have satislied 
myself before dinner in a private talk with him. 
Well, the ground ft so far cleared. Tom cannot 
be a scholar, ergo, he cannot be a clergyman ; 
for of all things inappropriate, in my oi^inion, 
the extreme is an ignorant divine. In my pro- 
fession, one' ought to be steeped in Greek, per- 
meated with Latin, and saturated with Hebrew. 
But even if Tom were a born student and of 
a serious order of mind, I could not advise his 
parents to devote him to the Cliurch.’ 

Something like a blank fell on Tom’s mother 
at the emphatic closure of the reverend cousin’s 
speech. She had hoped that Tom might have 
gone to Oxford, as other grammar-school boys 
had done, and thence to some pretty rectory as 
a rural parson. While she sat in silent depression, 
the rest of the company talked in little knots, 
until the reverend president stopped them by 
saying: ‘Now, Uncle John, I call upon you. 
No one is better able to say if the law promises 
fame and irrtune for the rising generation, as it 
has done for the past generations since Cicero’s 
time. Shall we make Tom an attorney or a 
barrister 1 ’ 

‘ I am flattered'by the manner you esteem my 
humble abilities,’ answered Uncle John. ‘It is 
a strange coincidence di thought. I have also 
come down from town expressly to deprecate the 
putting of our young hopeful to mij profession. 

1 believed I could lay my reasons before my 
brother and his good wife better by a few spoken 
words, than by any extent of corresponemnee ; 
so 1 took an early train. Tom must not be a 
lawyer. Why, I proceed as briefly os I . can to 
explain. Pirst, the profession is more crowded 
than the market-place. Second, the crowd is 


daily increasing, because almost every family of 
the middle classes that has thriven during the 
past twenty or thirty years is sending a hoy into 
a solicitor’s office. The business is supposed to 
he very lucrative, and it is esteemed highly 
respectable, which allures the parvenu mind. As 
to the fiction of the law being a lucrative pursuit, 
I cannot understand how it originated, still less 
how it is maintained. A few solicitors,, with 
quite exceptional luck and good connections, may 
attain to opulence. But the ranlc and file of the 
profession merely earn a decent livelihood. If 
you want to know what fortune does for lawyers 
in England, read the reports of wills and bequests 
in tlie newspapers. While these are telling us 
of manufacturing, banicing, and trading milli(m- 
aires dying in all parts of the country, they rarely 
record the demise of a lawyer worth twenty 
thousand pounds. No, no; the law is not a 
money-making trade. But it will bo still less 
so, and that is why I warn Tom’s parents against 
it. 

‘Let me elaborate a little. Since I was put 
on the rolls, Law Ileform, as it is pleasar.tly 
called by certain politicians, has been hacking 
away at our fees continually, until now, certain 
branches of the profession arc no longer remune- 
rative at all. County courts, for instance, have 
deprived me of hundreds a year. Tlie Judica- 
ture Act has damaged my practice still more 
seriously. However, I am not here to dwell 
upon my own misfortunes, but to prevent my 
nephew Tom from having worse, by following 
in my footsteps, l^ast law reforms arc trilles 
to what are coming ! In a few years, tlio 
most respectable and valuable department of my 
profession will be simply w'orthless. 1 refer 
to conveyancing. Even now, it is sadly shorn 
of its former profitableness. Soon it will be 
non cst. Registration of titles is bound to come ; 
with it goes the old feVstem of mortgage deeds 
I and all the cosily methods of laud transfer. As 
in America and the colonics, the transfer of real 
estate will be merely the business of govern- 
ment officials, and the vendor and purchaser ; 
lawyers will bo eliminated from such trans- 
actions altogether. Then, as regards commercial 
eases — Chambers of Commerce will go on with 
their simple methods of arbitration and con- 
ciliation, until at last the courts will hear no 
more of traders’ contentions than if such did not 
exist 

‘Last and worst of all, there is growing a 
steady abhorrence of legal conflicts in all ranks 
and classes. When I, was apprenticed, even the 
poorest fellow would rush into law against a 
neighbour or relative with the greatest confi- 
dence ; ay, and be ruined with a sort of grim 
satisfaction. In those days, everybody delighted 
in law. Now, if I am not vastly wide of the 
mark, men will submit to the rankest frauds and 
personal assaults as meekly as the most abject 
Asiatics. Yes, really, the English race, once 
litigious to a degree, is positively afraid of 
entering upon the most trumpery suit in the 
inferior courts. Fina,lly, the lowest of our busi- 
ness, that of the criminal courts, is dwindling 
into insignificance. Judges are holiday-making 
in maiden assizes all oyer the country ; police 
stipendiaries ore becoming sinecurists ; and as 
soon as the teetotalers have made another millinTi 
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or two of converts, the income of legal men from 
criminals will be ml. What with popular edu- 
cation, milder manners, law reforms, land reforms, 
and the rest, no man would think of putting 
a youngster into the fast decaying legal pro- 
fession.’ 

Uncle John spoke with such evident and crush- 
ing sincerity that Tom’s father and mother uttered 
a simultaneous groan as he finished ; and for a 
few minutes something like consternation kept 
all silent. 

But the reverend president did not forget his 
duty, and afterwards resumed in these terms : 
‘My dear friends, I am sure we are all greatly 
indebted to Uncle John for his luminous remarks 
upon the actual and coming condition of the 
profession, of which he is so distinguished a 
member. Of course, our dear Tom »cannot be 
a lawyer. Let us therefore proceeTl with our 
deliberations into another professional avenue ; 
after the l^aw, j\redicinc comes, according to 
established usage. Tell us, therefore, my dear 
doctor, wliy you do not think of devoting Tom 
to your own pursuit. Of that, you must have 
far dearer and more accurate knowledge than 
any other p(U‘son here pres(int. Knowing how 
hopeless tlie Church and the Law are, do you 
not think it best to train Tom to succeed to 
your own practice ? ’ 

‘1 certainly am greatly surpribcd at what I 
have just heard of the degenerate state of two 
noble professions,’ said Tom’s father; ‘indeed, 
I may express myself as stimnod by the revela- 
tions. Yet, I do not think that the future of 
the Church and the Law is so discouraging as 
that of Medicine. If I saw the gliost of a pros- 
pect for my hoy as a doctor, 1 would not have 
put you to the trouble you have so kindly taken 
to come here and advise me. It is my solemn 
conviction that in a fe^^’ years general practi- 
tioners in medicine — and that means ninety-nine 
out of every hundred doctors in this country — 
will not gain salt. A few men of supreme ability 
in medicine will have that department of the 
profession to themselves ; a few more will have 
the surgical. For the good old family doctor, 
tliere will be no plalc in the new house that 
John Bull is going to build.— You smile, dear 
friends, at my simile ; but the prospect is not 
amusing to me. Uncle John tells us that his- 
profession is crowded, and that “the cry is still 
they come.” Yes, but they are men that come to 
j the Law ; whereas, women ore swarming into our 
I profession. Think of that, good folks ! Realise 
what it means for the men-doctors of the next 
generation. All our practice among childi*eii and 
women will go to the doctoresses, as a matter of 
course. Women are naturally fitted for attend- 
ing upon their own sex, and are, if truly feminine, 
born medicos. Now that they have provetl tlicm- 
j selves equal to all the tests of the continental 
I dissecting-rooms and to brazen out the lectures, 
and now that they are taking such brilliant 
degrees, I, for one, tlirow up the game, and say, 
pZacc mix dames ! 

‘ J ust think ! there are nearly a million more 
women than men in these happy islands, and 
they are all bound to live. And accentuate the 
thought by my assurance that there is no one 
so ambitious and remorseless in wofessional com- 
petition as a clever woman! While our male 


medical students are dissipating, idlixig, fooling 
as they have always done since Bhppocrat^ 
days, their lady rivals are preparing to pimle 
a John Hunter, a Claude Bernard, a Bichat^ or 
any savant living or dead. I prophesy that, 
before the end of this century, women will sit 
in most of the high places of the medical pro- 
fession. They have keener wits than men; tney 
are more ^ moral, more industrious, and more 
sympathetic. But I leave this part of the sub- 
ject for another and mor^ discouraging still-— 
people are beginning to be their ovm doctors! 
When I was a young man, few persons were bold 
enough to quack themselves. Now; there are 
millions swjillowing homeopathic pills and tinc- 
tures, and diagnosing their own ailments them-, 
selves ! Add to them the other millions who 
feed themselves on patent medicines, and, I tell 
you, the field of operation is alarmingly dimin- 
ishing for doctors of either sex. Nor mve I yet 
unfolded more than a fraction of my sorrowful 
tale. Other Aultitudes, who, by all that is fair in 
social life, instead of following the good old plan 
of sending for the doctor when they have eaten, 
drunk, and worked, or pleasured too freely, now 
holt away to some hydropathic palace, and posi- 
tively turn a fit of sickness i«to a s^l of luxury ! 
Talk about the Sybarites of old ! rather and 
look at our own, “packed,” shampooed, bandied, 
dandled, and fondled in the vast number of 
our hydropathic “ liaUs of Idleness ” and sensuous 
convalescing sanatoria ! Do not stay to deplore 
these lapses from the stem old British method 
of phlebotomy, leeching, purging, and partaking 
of all that was nauseous, but receive my most 
startling confidence — the public don’t believe in 
us as of old ! 

‘You, my reverend cousin, have dissuaded us 
from educating Tom for your own profession ; 
but that profession is still better than mine, 
for your benefice will benefit you to the end 
of life, while my fees are growing so steadily 
less that they will soon touch zero. You, Uncle 
John, draw a feai’ful picture of a non-litigious 
England ; and I felt for you as you drew it. 
Yet my clients are still more pig-headed. Yours 
won’t go to law ; mine won’t go to the doctor. 
Yes, I have at last reached the nethermost depth 
— the public will not sicken Jis it used to do. 
When I was walking the hospitals, zymotics were 
JUS regular as the tides ; and all the year round, 
fevers and agues went their profitable course. 
Everybody had a had cold at least once in 
the winter. Gout and rheumatism were solid 
annuities to most of us. Broken limbs were 
fairly common in most families, fn short, as 
the proverb ran, “the doctor was never out of 
the house.” Alas, all that has gone ! People 
take such ridiculous care of thgnselves ; “ sanita- , 
tion” is the chatter of every nincompoop; and 
the fuss about clean cowsheds, pure water, pure 
air, and the rest, is cuttin" off the doctors 
income at the roots. — Have 1 said enough, dear 
friends, to prove to you that Tom cannot be a 
doctor ? ’ 

Tom’s father fell into his chair overcome with 
his own rhetoric ; Tom’s mother furtively wiped 
two tributary tears from her eyes ; the reverend 
cousin looked at the ceiling inquiringly ; Uncle 
John frowned sardonically. 

Uncle Lucas, the farmer, who had listened in 
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puzzled bewilderment to the recitals of his rela- 
tives, now got leisurely on to his feet, and broke in 
^us : ‘ Well, well, it^s all ower with gentlefolks, 
1^, it seems to me, I thought that everybody 
was thriving but the poor larmers, and now I 
learn that our betters are no better ojQf than our- 
selves! When our father made me a farmer 
against my inclination, I thought he was unfair. 
He had made you elder lads into gentlemen, and 
I felt slighted at being left among clodpolls in 
the village. But I begin to think I shall have 
the best of it after hU. I am in no trouble to 
jSnd careers for my two lads and three laasies. 
Since, the labourers have begun to skulk over 
their work and to ask twice as much wages, I 
have taken the lads to help me. Well, we’ve 
pulled through a troublesome and disheartening 
time ; and what *s more, we ’ve learned a lot. 
I tell you, we Ve found out how to make farming 
pay — by doing it ourselves, the lads in the 
fields, and the girls in the house and dairy. 
We’ve had to take hold of the rough end of the 
stick, truly. The girls had to give up many of 
the fal-lals that young ladies learn at boarding- 
school ; and the b^ had to wear corduroy and 
'hobnailed shoes. But they are none the worse 
for the case-hardenisg they’ve got. Finer lads 
don’t live in the shire ; and as to the girls, 
th^’re as blithe as the birds ; and that, I rechon, 
is as good a test of contentment as you can get 
— i^Now, brother doctor, let me advise you what 
to do with your eon Tom. The Church, the 
Law, and Medicine all shut their doors in his 
face. Open the gate of a field and turn him in 
. to pick up what pasture he can find ; and my 
word for it, he’ll not die of hunger. Look at 
his big limbs and his love of action ! Why, he 
is built for a husbandman. Even if you could 
put him to some gentlemanly way of making a 
living in town, he would not be so happy and 
so healthy, os in the country. When he comes 
to spend a few days with us, the lad is in his 
element^ and works with his cousins right handily. 
Put him in a field, brother, put liim in a 
field.’ 

Uncle Lucas quite astonished his more cultured 
relatives by his long speech ; still more, by the 
almost pathetic earnestness of his appeal. 

The reverend cousin, who had smiled compas- 
sionately at the rude loginning of the harangue, 
grew attentive as it went on ; and at the end, 
dapped hie hands approvingly. ‘Bravo, Uncle 
Lucas ! ’ he cried ; ‘ thou art the one wise man 
amongst us.; — A farmer let Tom be, doctor. 
Chur^es may fall, legal systems vanish, the 
healing art^be substituted by universal hygiene, 
but the tillage of the land must ever demand 
tillers. Dunng the period of change that has 
set in so stron^y^ let us see what remains least 
affected ^ the mutations of time and circum- 
stance. While man lives on the earth he must 
eat ; and the purveyor t»f food, therefore, has a 
first lien upon all the productions of society. 
It fiaahed into my mind, as Uncle Lucas was 
speaking, that perhaps the greatest result of all 
the metamorphoses going on will be the subli- 
mation of husbandry. From the beginning, it 
has been regarded as an inferior career, and has 
S? dcgJfee been shunned. The age of 

yiffouaausm has gones the age of Gentility is 
; th^ real ^ of Utility is coming. When 


it is established, the husbandman will be duly 
honoured and duly rewarded, as the pre-eminent 
citizen, as the venerated conduit through whose 
limbs and brain that daily bread flows lor which 
we are bidden to pray.’ 

A pause followed, during which Tom’s father 
began to smile hopefully, and his mother regained , 
serenity. 

‘ We educated men,’ said the reverend consin, 
concluding the business, ‘ have not done our duty 
by your class, Undo Lucas. We have kept 
our intellectual children from your business, to 
the great retardation of agricultural science. Now 
that the professions are no longer profitable, we 
shall send some of our best youth to your pursuits. 
We will begin with Tom. In the fields, he will 
find a career open to every talent that providence 
has endowed him with.’ 

Uncle Lueas prevailed, and Tom ‘was turned 
into a field.’ AVhat the result will be in these 
times of agricultural depression, is a thing of the 
future. 
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In tlje far village by the shining sea. 

Where the white sails, snow-gleaming in the light. 
Creep up the tidal river to the quay. 

And land the glistening captures of the night ; 

At the shading to a close 
Of the brightness of the day, 

Have yon forgotten, Lady Rose, 

Our meeting on the lonely way ? 


Beyond the dreamy townlct, where the trees 
With linked branches, golden shadows spread ; 
Where sweet wind-flowerf ])end before the breeze, 
And many an arum lifts her hooded head ; 
Where the early primrose blows, 

Long we lingered, loth to part : 

Have you forgotten. Lady Rose, 

Our earnest converse, heart to heart ? 


The mossy stonework of the ancient span 
That bridged the clear brown waters of tbc stream, 
Where round the stepping-stones the eddies ran, 

And slipped away with many a sunny gleam. 

Still beside the river grows 
Starry-eyed forget-me-not : 

Have you forgotten. Lady Rose, 

Tbc drooping, faintly coloured knot ? 


In the home-garden, where the ivy crept 
Around the ruined coping of the wall, 

When in mine own, your trembling band I kept, 
And in the silence heard the night-bird’s csdL 
Drear and cold the evening’s close, 

Sorrow of an adverse fate ; 

Have you forgotten, Lady Rose, 

That parting by the wicket gate ? 

C. A. Dawson. 
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ARACIINE AND MELISSA. 

W HEN Anne was queen and ‘ Mrs Freeman ’ was 
her mistress, two ladies known to fame as Arachne 
and Melissa eame one day before the reading 
public. Those who are up in the literature of 
the tiixie will remember their portraits, which 
expressed two well-defined and persistent types 
of humanity — those who get good from every- 
thing like Melissa, and those who draw only evil 
like Aruclinc. Now, 'each of these ladies has left 
behind her a long train of descendants — a wide- 
spreading gem^ as the old Romans would have said 
— in the people wlio prefer to drink vinegar out 
of a leaden cup or wine out of a golden ; who are 
to their surroundings as frost or as dew ; who see 
* the trodden backward patji and the unsurmounted 
hills in front through spectacles tinted in black 
or in rose-colour ; and who sing their Psalm 
of Life in the minor key, discordantly, or in 
the major, with full harmonies. These are the 
descendants of the Arachne (spider- born) and 
Melissa (honey-maker) who, in Queen Anne’s 
time, sucked poison or gathered honey ; and we 
meet them at all four corners of our way. 

The Arachnides are for the most part character- 
ised by a strange and chilling silence, when a 
few words would remove a painful impression 
or enlighten a dangerous ignorance. When they 
do speak, their words fall like vocal icicles which 
freeze and cut at the same time ; and they con- 
trive to make their good advice more painful than 
other people’s^bukes, and to give their informa- 
' tion the ^rm of a sarcastic reproach in that you 
did not know it all before. Their presence in 
society reminds one of the winter whose ‘Breath 
was a chain which without a sound, The earth and 
the air and the water bound.’ Where they are, 
freedom flags and gaiety declines ; and only the 
most robust of those moral pachyderms who oppose 
their thick insensitiveness to all outside influences j 
whatsoever, can withstand the lethal effect of the 
Arachnides. Their small pale eyes wither ; their 
pinched lips paralyse ; their very smiles are the 
fracture of a crystal more than the visible sign of 


a living, friendly heart ; and they are the veritable 
‘ freezing mixtures ’ of life. They take strong and 
unreasoning dislikes to quite innocent strangers 
and harmless acquaintances, and will not be con- 
vinced that they have no oc^ion to do so ; they 
quarrel for a mere nothing with f^ose who are 
so unfortunate as to be their friends and relations, 
and cannot be induced to make nor to receive an 
explanation. No one knows what has offended 
them, but all at once they become like anthropo- 
morphous polar bears to those to whom they had 
been moderately human a little while before ; and 
more intolerable than ever to those to whom they 
had been intolerable enough when things were 
at their best. Then they retreat into their own 
spiritual den to hammer away at that leaden cup 
from which they drink the deadly acid that 
vitiates all their life and destroys all their happi- 
ness. They make the worst of things in every 
direction. If a cloud has come across the sky 
of others’ friendships, they do what they can 
to increase the trouble and to make that per- 
manent which, by the nature of things and with- 
out their evil offices, would have been evanescent. 
They kill all the tender little sprouts of growing 
affection between two young people or two likely 
comrades ; and w'hat they cannot *do by straight* 
forward means, they do by crooked ones — which 
comes to the same thing in the end. 

If any one is so ill advised as to take one of these 
Arachnides into his confidence, he is sure to smart 
for it. Has he complained of a common friend ? 
— the grim confidant rasps the little abrasion till 
it becomes a gangrened sore, and never Jets it . 
alone till it has lost all power* of healing. 
does the same by the other-^the one complahaed 
of— till what was a mere nothing in the beghjming, 
becomes a cancer which eats into the whole lsuh> ' 
stance of their mutual love, and reduces it r 
something worse than death. At no time Is 
of these Arachnides a safe confidant ; for so 
as the night follows on the day, so stu^y. 
your secret be divulged in one of these 
of pique and ill-temper for which the 
are famous. Women of the Spider-bom pens axe 
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great in this kind of small treache^. Have you 
a false tooth ?— a weU-coiicealed invist of the poor 
weak spine? — tress of hair that never grew on 
your own head? — a blemish on your imoulder 
beyond the line of the most dicolkW dress, and to 
the world therefore as though it were not? — 
and has Arachne found out, or been told in an 
impulse of misdirected confidence, one or all these 
things ? It is only a question of time. In time 
the whole of society will know the fact ; and that 
perfect bit of porcelain which the Generals and 
the Colonels, the Bishops and the Archdeacons, 
admired so much, will ring cracked for ever after. 
You might just as well have advertised your secret 
in the Tinm; and so you find out when too 
late. 

Egotist to their finger-tips, the Ai-achnides 
make their own small annoyances the one great 
thought of their lives. They do not make much 
account of their blessings, only of their misfor- 
tunes; and nothing is so large as a microsc^ic 
speck on one of their mo'>t lusciofis fruits. Tme 
fate of empires and the fall of nations are not so 
important as the change of a servant or the ill 
arrangement of a dinner. The loss of a hundred 
men m a battle docs not touch them so much 
as the loss of a row'bf cabbages in their garden ; 
and a burnt duster out of a set is a more serious 
affair in tbeir eyes than a passenger-ship wrecked 
on the Cornish coast or a merchant-steamer burnt 
to the water’s edge. On one thing only can 
th^ be made loquacious— on their own small 
sufferings. On these they will descant an hour 
by the clock, and more to come after. But 
speak to them of the heart-anguish of others, 
and they are unsympathetic, dumb, indifferent. 
Their fire bums for themselves alone ; to all the 
world beyond they have only slag and ice to 
give. 

As a physiognomical sign, the Arachnides do i 
not often look you in the face. They glance 
rather than gaze with straight and level eyes; 
and they prefer the corners of their eyes to the 
centres. 

How different it is with those others — those 
Melissides who drink their wine of life in deep 
I draughts from golden cups ; those singers of glad 
melodies ; those lovers of their kind and rejoicers 
in the sunshine j those whose own jocund nature 
I tints the whole outlook with roseate hues, eloquent 
of the fresh morning and the young day^s hope ! 
Wherever they are, things go more easily. They 
do not suffer troubles to arise, but put their broaid 
backs to the work when strength is required 
— ^handle tl^e difficulty with their delicate fingers 
where tact is needed — and by the marvellous 
TOwer of their genial tempers, smooth all ruffled 
feathers and still oil angry seas. Seeing life as 
a mixed web, where rare silks are shot through 
i with the coarse fibres of roughened hemp or 
common cotton, they prefer not to linger on the 
hemp nor to fret over the cotton. They think 
* the good is as true as the bad; and where they 
(mnot cure they do not contemplate. When two 
frijinds fall apturt, they do their level best to 
bring them together again ; and when the skin 
of tae over-sensitive shows .signs of abrasion 
and inflammation, they treat it with an anodyne, 
ttot an irritant. They are too fraofc to be nn- 
trutMul; but they are too genial to be parsi- 
momous of praise or pinched in the matter of 


verbal accuracy. If a little embroidery can 
hide the poverty of the original stuff, well, they 
do embromer; and they think it no sin to ex- 
pound a text already given. Thus they make a 
grudging admission on the part of A. that B, 

IS not quite such a ruffian after all as Mr A. 
imagined, do as much good work as a positive 
statement that B. is a very fine fellow indeed, 
and A has no fault to find with him affyhow. 
By which they knit up that weak bit of the 
rope, and the two friends, who had strayed so 
far apart, are hauled up into line as before. 

When these workers in gold are, what common 
parlance calls friends, with the workers in lead, 
the former have a hard time of it. They are 
always at the point where the Arachfiides are 
backing and the Melissides are pulling — where 
the one as?e trying to break and the other doing 
their best to hold. The Arachnite takes offence 
at a word, a look, a gesture, a thing done or not 
done ; and the Mclissite will not have it. * Come, 
old fellow, what’s up now?^ he says in that 
round cheery voice of his which suggests honey 
and sunshine, or a strong west wind, oi any- 
thing else you like both sweet and wholesome. 
Probably the Arachnite pinches his lips and says 
‘Nothing;’ but ‘nothing’ does not answer the 
purpose, and an explanation is forced — if indeed 
that poor chilled soul can be forced into any- 
tbing frank and human. If he cannot, then the 
other does his best to laugh away the cloud and 
to go on as before ; but it all depends on the 
mood of the Spider-born whether this frankness 
will be an offence or a clearance — whether it will 
win the clay or lose it for ever. Unlike the 
Arachnite, whoso analogue is that liquid which, 
when it is struck or stirred ever so lightly, breaks 
at once into crystals, the Melissite is almost 
impossible to freeze. Even liis anger has a touch,, 
of generous pity in it,, in that a man should be 
such a fool or so \vrong-lieaded ; and where the 
one will not forgive the smallest mistake, the 
other -aill forget the gravest wrong and trust 
to better things in the friturc. Tender of heart, 
he nourishes all good impulses in himself, ancl 
recognises them with gladness in others ; and 
essentially peace-loving, as the really strong ever 
are, he is slow to ‘wash his spears,’ and only 
when forced by self-respect, goes out to fight his 
foes. Generous os a master ancl genial as an 
administrator, he puts up with the worries and 
disappointments inevitable to liis business, what- 
ever it may be ; not troubling the gods with his 
complaints because men are made of clay, and 
every now ancl then break in the handling and 
fly in the firing. On the contrary, he makes 
the best of things even when th^are had; and 
looks to the perfected work rather than to the 
abortive, which cannot now be mended. He 
believes in the doctrine of encouragement rather 
than in the theory of repression, and thinks when 
men know that they are trusted to do well, they 
do better than when they know that they are 
expected to do ill — with the handcuffs to follow. 
He has no great faith in gap and bearing-reins, 
whips and spurs, for any kind of team that ho 
may have to manage. He trusts rather to the 
cheering voice and the guiding hand ; and hia 
choice of method is justified by its results. In 
sdl troublous times, the Melissite — he* who looks 
at a man’s circumstances from that man’s own 
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standpoint, and not from ono external, unin- 
telligent and unsympathetic— escapes ^ the doom 
accorded to the Arachnides, and lives in peaceful 
security where these others are not safe, how- 
ever well protected. If such as he did not form 
what Matthew Arnold calls the remnant, society 
would stand still like the clogged wheels of a 
watch, and men would perish in the moral 
desert as they perish in the material. The 
righteous men who save cities are they who do 
good to their brother-men as well as they who 
pray to God ; and ‘ he prayeth best who lovetli 
best’ is a phrase we all know by head, and some 
of us by heart and head as well. 

In hours of doubt and danger, the Arachnite 
despairs ; but the Melissito buckles to for the 
work of decision and deliverances, hoping while 
a ray of light remains, or a plank w]jole out of 
the wreck. The ono cannot spell *1100083 ; the 
other will not learn to say defeat ; the one does 
not hold on, the other cannot bo beaten off. 
Hence we seldom lind the working Arachnides 
successful in life ; and the bread which they 
have to bake for themselves is apt to be both 
scant in quantity and sour in quality. The 
others, on the contrary, for the most part succeed. 
They have not only a larger volume of life to 
bear them on, but they have also the art of 
making friends, such as those poor starved prison- 

E inched souls do not know. They are thus 
acked by their own strength, and given a helping 
hand by the strength of others ; where the 
Arachnides get no extraneous aid, and soon come 
to the end of their own power. Then they com- 
plain of their ill-luck, or speak of secret enemies 
who work in the dark against them ; and, if 
women, they go into the sunless labyrinth of 
‘nerves,’ by which they excuse their jealousy and 
ill -temper, their sourness and crossness. They 
say severely tliat no <mc knows what they suffer, 
save those who arc in Ifte manner afflicted, andi 
that they alone can measure the pain they 
endure. Perhans the good-tempered interlocutor 
thinks to himself : ‘ A little honey mixed in with 
all thy vinegar, O Arachnite, would soften much 
of thy misery and reduce thy misfortunes to 
zero ; and the milk of human kindness set to 
make cream is a hetter spiritual drink than the 
poison thou distillest and the vinegar ■which 
makes thee thin ; and the poor thin whey, which 
is but serum with all the cream and cheese and 
butter taken out, is bad nourishment for men 
or babes.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

DEi.fiADO had fixed ‘ the great and terrible day ’ 
for Wednesday evening. On Monday afternoon, 
Harry and Nora, accompanied by Mr Duj)uy, 
went for a ride in the cool of dusk among 
the hills together. Trinidad that day was 
looking its very best. The tall and feathery 
bamboos that overhung the serpentine pathways 
stood out in exquisite clearness of outline, like 
Japanese designs, against the tender background 
of pearl-gray sky. The tree ferns rose lush and 
green among the bracken after yesterday’s brief 
and refpeshmg thunder-shower. The scarlet hi- 
biscus trees beside the negro huts were in the 


fuU blush of their first flowering seaBcm. The 
poinsettias, not, as in England, mere stiff standard 
plants from florists’ cuttings, but rising proudly 
into graceful trees of free and rounded growth, 
with long drooping branches, spread aU about 
their great rosettes of crimson leaflets to the 
gorgeous dying sunlight. The broad green foliage 
of the ribbed bananas in the negro gardens 
put to shame the flimsy tropical make-believes 
of Kew or Monte Carlo. For the first time, it 
seemed to Harry Noel he was riding through 
the true and beautiful trbpics of poets 
painters ; and the reason was not difficult to 
guess, for Nora — Nora really seemed to be more 
kindly disposed to him. After all, she was not 
made of stone, and they had an interest in 
common which the rest of the house of Dupuy 
did not share with Nora — the interest in Edward 
and Marian Hawthorn. You can’t have a hetter 
introduction to any girl’s heart — though I dare- 
say it may be very wicked indeed to acknow- 
ledge it — thaij a common attachment to some- 
body or something tabooed or opposed by the 
parental authorities. 

Mr Dupuy rode first in the little single-file 
cavalcade, as became the senior ; and Mr Dupuy’s 
cob had somehow a strange habit of keeping 
fifty yards ahead of the other Vorscs, which 
gave its owner on this particular occasion no 
little trouble. Harry and Nora followed behind 
at a respectful distance ; and Harry, who had 
bought a new horse of his own the day before, 
and -who brought up the rear on his fresh mount, 
seemed curiously undesirous of putting his latest 
purchase through its paces, as one might natu- 
rally have expected him to do under the circum- 
stances. On the contrary, he hung about behind 
most unconscionably, delaying Nora by every 
means in liis power ; and Mr Dupuy, looking 
back from his cob every now and again, grew 
^almost weary of calling out a dozen times over : 
‘Now then, Nora, you can canter up over this 
little bit of level, and catch me up, can't you, 
siu*ely ? ’ 

‘If it weren’t for the old gentleman,’ Harry 
thought to himself more tlian once, ‘I really 
think I should take this opportunity of shaking 
again to Nora’ — he always called her ‘Nora’ in 
his own heart — a well-known symptom of the 
advanced stages of the disease — though she was 
of course ‘Miss Dupuy’ alone in conversation. 
‘Or even if we were on a decent English road, 
now, where you can ride two abreast, afid have 
a tete-d-tete quite as comfortobly as in an ordi- 
nary drawing-room! But it’s clearly impossible 
to propose to a girl when she’s riding a whole' 
horse’s length in front of you on a one-horse 
pathway. You can’t shout out to her : “My , 
beloved, I adore you,” at the top of your voice, 
as they do at the opera, especially with her own 
father — presumably devoted* to the rival interest 
— hanging ahead withia moderate earshot.’ So 
Harry was compelled to repress for the present 
his ardent declaration, and continue tallang to 
Nora Dupuy about Edward and Marian, a subr 
iect which, as he acutely perceived, was mote 
likely to bring them into sympathy with one 
another than an^ alternative weme he eould 
possibly have hit upon. 

Presently, they descended again upon the {flain, 
and Mr Dupuy was just about to rejoin them in 
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a iiarrow lane, almost wide enough for three 
abreast, and bordered by a prickly hedge of 
cactus and pinguin, when, to Nora’s great sur- 
prise, Tom Ilupuy, on his celebrated chestnut 
mare Sambo Gal, came cantering up in the oppo- 
site direction, as if on purpose to catch and meet 
them. Tom wasn’t often to be found away from 
his canes at that time of day, and Nora had very 
little doubt mdeed that he had caught a glimpse 
of Harry and herself from Pimento Valley, on 
the zigzag mountain path, without noticing her 
father on in front bf them, and had ridden out 
with the express intention of breaking in upon 
their supposed Ute-drtHc. 

Mr Impuy unconsciously prevented him from 
carrying out this natural design. Meeting his 
nephew first in the narrow pathway, he was 
just going to make him turn round and ride 
alongside with him, when Nora, seized with a 
sudden fancy, half whispered to Harry Noel : 

* I ’m not going to ride with Tom Dupuy ; I 
can’t endure him ; I shall turn /ind ride back 
in the opposite direction.’ 

‘We must tell your father,’ Harry said, hesi- 
tating. 

‘Of course,’ Nora answered decidedly. — ‘Papa,’ 
she continued, raising her voice, ‘we’re going 
to ride back again and round by Delgado’s hut, 
you know — the mountain-cabbage palm-tree way 
IS BO much prettier, and I want to show it to 
Mr Noel. You and Tom Dupuy can turn and 
follow us. — The cob always goes ahead, you see, 
Mr Noel, if once he’s allowed to get in front ol 
the other horses.’ 

They turned back once more in this reversed 
order, Nora and Harry Noel leading the way, 
and Mr Dupny, abreast w’ith Tom, following 
behind somewhat angrily, till they came to a 
point in the narrow lane where a gap in the 
nedge led into a patch of jungle on the right- 
hand side. An old negro had crept out of it 
just before them, carrying on his head, poised 
quite evenly, a big fagot of sticks for his out- 
door fireplace. The old man kept the middle 
of the lane, just in front of them, and made not 
the slightest movement to right or left, as if he 
had no particular intention of allowing them to 
pass. Harry had just given his new horse a tap 
with the whip, and they were trotting along to 

§ et well in front of the two followers, so he 
idn’t greatly relish this untoward obstacle thrown 
so unexpectedly in his way. ‘Get out of the 
road, will you, you there ! ’ he shouted angrily. 
‘Don’t you see a lady’s coming? Stand aside 
this minute, my good fellow, and let her pass, 

I tell yon.’ * 

Delgado turned around, almost as the horse’s 
nose was upon him, and looking the young man 
defiantly in the face, answered with an obvious 
sneer : ‘ Who is you, sab, dat you speak to me 
like-a dat? Dis is de Queen higli-road, for 
naygur an’ for buckra. •<You doan’t got no right 
at all to turn me off it.’ 

Harry recognised his man at once, and the 
hot temper of the Lincolnshire Noels boiled up 
within him. He hit out at the fellow with his 
riding-whip viciously. Delgado didn’t attempt to 
dodge the blow — a negro never does — but merely 
tUTOed his head haughtily, so that the bundle of 
sticks pushed hard against the horse’s nose, and 
set it bleeding with the force of the sudden turn. 


Delgado knpw it would : the sticks, in fact, were 
prickly acacia. The horse plunged and reared a 
Rttle, and backed up in fright against the cactus 
hedge. The sharp cactus spines and the long 
aloe-like needles of the pinguin leaves in the 
hedgerow goaded his flank severely os he backed 
against them. He gave another plunge, and hit 
up wildly against Nora’s mount. Nora kept her 
seat bravely, but with some difficulty. Harry 
was furious. Forgetting himself entirely, he 
knocked the bundle of sticks off the old man’s 
head with a sudden swish of his thick riding- 
crop, and then proceeded to lay the whip twice 
or three times about Delgado’s ears with angry 
vehemence. To his great surprise, Delgado stood, 
erect and motionless, as if he didn’t even notice 
the blows. Appeased by what he took to be the 
man’s submis^ivcncss, llorrv dug his heel into 
his horsed* side and hurried forward to rejoin 
Nora, who had ridden ahead hastily to avoid 
the turmoil. 

‘He’s an ill-conditioned, rude, bad-blooded 
fellow, that nigger there,’ he said apologetically 
to his pretty companion. ‘ I know him before. 
He’s trie very same man I told you of the 
other evening, that wouldn’t pick my whip up 
for me the first day I came to Trinidad. I’m 
glad he ’a had a taste of it to-day for his continual 
impudence.’ 

‘He’ll have you u]) for assault, you may be 
sure, Mr Noel,’ Kora answered earnestly. ‘And 
if Mr llau thorn tii(‘s the case, he’ll give it 
against you, for he’ll never allow any white 
man to strike a negro. That man’s name is 
Delgado ; he ’s an African, you know — an imported ' 
African — and a regular savage; and he had ai 
fearful quarrel once with papa and Tom 
about the uages, uhich papa has never forgiven. 
But Mr Ilawtlioni dots say’ — and Nora dropped 
her voice a little — ‘ that he ’s really had a great » 
deal of piovocation, andlihat Tom Dupuy behaved 
abominably, which of course is very probable, 
for what can you expect from Tom Dupuy, Mr 
Noel? — But stiir — and this she said very loudly 
— ‘all the negroes themselves will tell you that 
Louis Delgatlo’b a regular rattlesnake, and you 
must put your foot Ihinly down upon him if 
you want to crush liim.’ 

‘If you put your foot on rattlesnake,’ Louis 
Delgado cried aloud from behind, in angry 
accents, ‘ you crush rattlesnake ; but rattlesnake 
sting you, fo you die.’ And then he muttered 
to himself in lower tones : ‘An’ de rattlesnake has 
got sting in him tail dat will hurt dat mulatto 
man Iroin Englaii’, still, dat tiiik himself proper 
buckra.’ 

Tom Dupuy and his uncle had just reached 
the spot when Louis Delgado said angrily to 
himself, in negro soliloquy, this offensive .sentence. 
Tom reined in and looked smilingly at his uncle 
as Delgado said it. ‘So you know something, 
too, about this confounded ^ Englishman, you 
wretched nigger you ! ’ he said condescendingly. 
‘You’ve found out that our friend Noel’s a 
woolly-headed mulatto, have you, Delgado ? ’ 

Louis Delgado’s eyes sparkled with gratified 
malevolence ns he answered with a cunning smile : 
‘Aha, Mistah Tom Dupuy, you glad to hear 
dat, sah! You want to get some information 
from de poor naygur dis ebenin’, do you 1 No, 
no, sah ; de Dupuys an’ me, we is not fren’ ; ‘ 
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we is at variance one wit de odder, I doan’t 
gwine to tell you nuffin’ at all, sah, about de 
Duckra from Englan’. But when mule kick too 
much, I say to him often : ** Ha, ha, me fren’. 


He loved to play with both his intended 
victims at once, as a cat plays with a captured 
mouse before she kills it. .Keep him in sus- 
pense as long as you can — that ^s the point of 
the game. Dandle him, and torture him, and 
hold him off; but never tell him the truth out- 
right, for good or for evil, as long as you can 
possibly help it. 

‘Do you really know anything,’ Tom Dupuy 
asked eagerly, ‘or are you only guessing, like 
all the rest of us? Do you mean tell me 
you’ve got any proof that the fellow % a nigger? 
— Come, come, Delgado, we may have quarrelled, 
but you needn’t be nasty about it. I’ve got 
a grudge against this man Noel, and 1 don’t 
mind paying you liberally for anything you can 
tell me against him.’ 

But Delgado shook his head doggedly. ‘I 
doan’t want your money, sah,’ he answ'ered with 
a slow drawl ; ‘ I want more dan your money, 
if I "want anyting. But 1 doaii’t gwine to help 
you agin me own colour. Buckra for buckra, 
an’ colour for colour ! If you want to find 
out about him, why doau’t you "write to de 
buckra gentlemen over in Barbadoes?’ 

He kept the pair of white men there, dawdling 
and parleying, for twenty minutes nearly, while 
Harry and Ni:)ra went riding away alone toward.s 
the mountain cabbage-palms. It pleased Delgado 
thus to be able to hold the two together on the 
tenter-hooks of suspense — to exercise his ])ower 
before the two buekras. At last, Tom Dupuy 
•condescended to direct entreaty. ‘ Delgado,’ he 
said with much magnaniniity, ‘ you know I don’t 
often ask a favour of a nigger— it ain’t the way 
with us Dnpnys ; it don’t run in the family — 
but still, I ask you as a personal favour to tell 
me whatever you know about this matter: I 
have reasons of my own which make me ask you 
as a personal favour.’ 

Delgado’s eyes glistened horribly. ‘Buckra,’ 
he answered with a hideous grin, dropping all 
the usual polite formulas, ‘I will tell you for 
true den ; I will tell you all about it. Dat man 
Noel is son ob brown gal from ole Barbadoes. 
Her name is Budleigli, an’ her fam’ly is brown 
folks dat lib at place dem call de Wilderness. 

I hear all about dem from Isaac Pourtales. 
PourtalJjs an’ dis man Noel, dem is bot’ cousin. 
De man is brown just same like Isaac Pour- 
tal{5S ! ’ 

‘By George, Uncle Theodore!’ Tom Dupny 
cried exultantly, ‘Delgado’s right — right to the 
letter. Pourtales is a Barbadoes man : his father 
was one of the Pourtalescs of this island who 
settled in Barbadoes, and his mother must have 
been one of these brown Budleighs. Noel told iis 
himself the other day his mother was a Budleigli 
— a Budleigli of the Wilderness. He ’s been over 
in Barbadoes looking after their property. — By 
Jove, Delgado, I’d rather have a piece of news 
like that than a hundred pounds I — We shall 
stick a pin, after all, Uncle Theodore, in that 
confpunded, atuck-up, fal-lal mulatto-man.’ 


‘It’s too late to follow them up iby the 
tam-cabbages,’ Mr Theodore Dupuy exclaimed 
with an anxious sigh— how did h© know but that 
at that very moment this undoubted brown man 
might be proposing (hang his impudence) to his 
daughter Nora? — ‘it’s too late to follow thejp,- 
if we mean to dress for dinner. We must go 
home straight by the road, and even then we 
won’t overtake them before they’re back at 
Orange Grove, I ’m afraid, Tom.’ 

Delgado stood in the mit^jile of the lane and 
watched them retreating at an easy canter ; then 
he solemnly replaced the bundle of sticks on 
the top of his head, spread out his hands and 
fingers in the most expressively derisive African 
attitudes, and began to dance with wild glee a 
sort of imaginary triunmhal war-dance over his 
intended slaughter. ‘Ha, ha,' he cried aloud, 


ha,' he cried aloud, 


‘ Wednesday ebenin’ — Wednesday ebenin’ ! De 
great and terrible day ob de Lard cornin’ for 
true on Wednesday ebenin’ ! Slay, slay, slay, 
an’ leave noti one libbin’ soul behind in de 
land ob de Amalekites. Dat is de first an’ 
do last good turn I ebber gwine to do for 
Tom Dupuy, for certain. I doan’t want his 
money, I tell him, but I want de blood ob 
him. On Wednesday night, I gwine to get 
it. Ha, ha ! We gwine to slay de remnant 
ob de Amalekites.’ He paused a\noment, and 
poised the bundle more evenly on his head ; 
then he went on, walking homewards more 
quietly, but talking to himself aloud, in a clear, 
angry, guttural voice, as negroes will do, under 
the influence of powerful excitement. ‘ What for 
I doan’t tell dat man Noel himself dat he 
is mulatto when him hit me ? ’ he asked him- 
self with rhetorical earnestness. ‘ Becase I doan’t 
want to go an’ spoil de fun ob de whole dis- 
covery. If I tell him, dat doan’t nuffin’-^ven 
before de missy. Tom Dupuy is proper buckra : 
he hate Noel, an’ Noel hate him ! He gwine to 
tell it 80 it sting Noel. He gwine to disgrace 
dat proud man before de buekras an’ before de 
missy ! ’ 

He paused again, and chewed violently for a 
minute or two at a piece of cane he pulled out 
of his pocket ; then he spat out the dry refuse 
with a fierce explosion of laughter, and went 
on again : ‘ But I doan’t gwine to punish Noel 
like I gwine to punish de Dupuys an’ de missy. 
Noel is fren’ ob Mistah Ilawtorn, de fren’ ob de 
naygur : dat gwine to be imputed to him for 
righteousness. In de great and terrible day, de 
angel gwine to pass ober Noel, same as him 

5 ass ober de house ob Israel ; but de house ob 
e Dupuy shall perish utterly, lil& de house 
ob Pharaoh, an’ like de house ob Saul, king ob 
Israel, whose seed was destroyed out ob de land, 
so dat not one ob dem left.’ ^ 

THE MODERN ^RIZE SYSTEM. J 

It may be accepted as a principle that the edu- 
cation question admits of no final settlement in 
a state of progressive civilisation. Methods and 
forms, possibly the outcome of much thought and 
effort, established in one age, become cumbrous 
or altogether valueless in the next. They are 
found unsuited to the reqmrelnents of the later 
period, during which a demand has arisen for 
other kinds of knowledge, or for more adyanced 
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in subjects previously treated in an 
elementary manner only. Hence it follows that 
' the minds of enlightened nations become directed 
to educational matters with a certain degree of 
periodicity: from time to time the education 
question becomes a burning one. 

The most superficial reader of the daily papers 
or magazines cannot foil to have been struck 
latterly by the increasing attention bestowed on 
such matters by the people of these countries. 
So decided an influence is exerted by these con- 
siderations on the public just now, that we find 
them furnishing a test in some districts for par- 
liamentary or other representatives. At social 
and literary gatherings, such questions as the 
following are warmly discussed : Should the State 
provide and maintain schools for the people, or 
should these be largely left to individual enter- 
prise, as at present? — Should State interference 
take the form it has done in recent educational 
experiments, wherein two universities and one 
gigantic scheme of intermediate education have 


been framed on the lines of mere examining 
boards, disbursing public prize-money ?— What 
is the relative vwue of the kinds of instruction 
ordinarily given in schools? — How may the desire 
for information he ^aroused among the masses, 
and in what way may the stimulus be beat 
applied 1 

These and other questions of a kindred nature 
occupy the thoughts of many at this time. It 
is not our present purpose to deal with the 
whole question of education, but to consider very 
briefly one aspect of it — ^namely, prizes and their 
distribution. 

If we inquire what inducements are offered 
to pupils to excel in special subjects or to pro- 
ceed to higher branches of them, we find that 
the same general plan is followed in all our 
institutions, from the most elementary to the 
highest — namely, money prizes or their equiva- 
lent in books or medals, the obtaining of which 
presupposes a competitive examination. In most 
instances, the prize-money is paid in cash to the 
successful candidate. The age in which we live 
is eminently competitive, a met early recognised 
by children at school, and still better understood 
in after-life. In comparing ourselves with our 
neighbours, may it not he a fact that we are an 
over-examined people? We may further ask, 
are examinations always fair tests of ability? Is 
the reward system, as we have it, the best means 
of jOTomoting a higW culture ? 

Those who have had any experience at all of 
examinations must have been over and over c^ain 
surprised atithe order in which candidates known 
to them are placed on the Honour list. There 
is a certain element of chance about examinations 
rapidly conducted, that cannot be eliminated, and 
which may lead to the disappointment of the 
most confident hopes. A diligent student, who 
has perhaps overtaxed Himself physically in pre- 
paration for, or who is over-anxious about the 
examination, fails utterly, or is surpassed 
some one of very superficial attainments. It 
seems to us that the verdict of a teacher, or, to 
prevent favouritism, of several teachers, os to the 
relative merits of the pupils long under their 
training and observation, has some advantages 
over the examination method at present in vogue, 
success in which is as often attaiited by an 


unhealthy effort of ‘ cramming,’ as by patient and 
honest study. Doubtiess, examinations for some 
purposes cannot be entirely dispen^ with, but 
must remain as necessary evils. StiH, their fre- 
quency could be reduced considerably with 
decided benefit to the physical, and possibly 
also to the intellectual, contfition of the rising 
generation. 

The second part of our question remains to 
be considered : Is the present reward system the 
best means of promoting higher culture? Let 
us suppose a case. There is a class of twenty 
pupils engaged upon a subject for which a valu- 
able prize is offered. Possibly seventeen of these, 
from their Ibrmer experience of their class-fellows, 
conclude that the prize lies between the remain- 
ing three, and that there is no use trying for 
it The prize and perhaps the subject also have 
no longer toy interest for them ; they cease to 
study, or at all events do little. The three 
amongst whom the prize lies are the most dili- 
gent, who probably like the subject, or learning 
generally for its own sake, or who, from vanity 
or ambition, are anxious to excel. These are 
they to whom the stimulus is applied ; but they 
arc the very pupils that need no further stimulus. 
The spur is virtually withheld from those 
requiring it, and applied to those who need it 
not. 

If it be conceded that the need of reform is 
indicated in such cases, we must avoid rushing 
to the opposite extreme in trying to effect it. 
No one will suggest that the method of reward 
as applied to donkey-races would meet the case. 
With our present light, we are not prepared to 
recommend a thorough-going remedy. Much 
may, however, be done lor the cause of true 
culture by modifying the distribution of prizes. 
The current notion of a prize is, that it is a 
reward for something ^ell done, due as soon as* 
the meritorious act is accomplished. Etymologi- 
ailly considered, the word conveys nothing more 
than that. A higher estimate of the function of 
a prize might advantageously be substituted for 
the one implied in the above definition. If it were 
regarded as not merely a reward for something 
past and done, but also a.s a stimulus to further 
effort in the same direction, more lasting good 
might be effected, and a modification of the 
present system of distribution would become a 
necessity. For example : a large money prize 
obtained in a junior school, instead of being paid 
directly to the successful candidate, might bo 
divided into two unequal sums, the smaller to 
provide a medal or book, &c., as a tangible evi- 
dence of distinction ; the larger, to be applied 
as fees at a neighbouring high-school or college 
where the favourite subjects could be studied for 
a longer period free of cost to the pupil. The 
payment of the larger instalment cqiud be made 
contingent upon the successful candidate desiring 
to prosecute his studies further. In the event 
of the pupil electing to abandon study in favour 
of trade or business, or from mere disinclination, 
the medal, book, &c., showing the position attained, 
m^ht alone he presented, and the balance of 
the prize-money be forfeited. 

Among other benefits resulting from this scheme 
we might instance — that cra mm ing would be 
diminished to an appreciable extent. A common 
practice nowadays with many who enter for prize 
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examinations is to hurriedly prepwe a large 
number of subjects, selected more with reference 
to th ei r TnaTitmim of marks than to the tastes 
of the pupil, then to obtain the coveted prize, 
and subseq^uently to forget the mass of undi- 
gested information with which their memories 
have been surfeited, possibly never to return 
without disgust to the consideration of them. 

We fancy such a modification as sketched 
above* would influence favourably those who select 
a subject for its own sake and are desirous 
of knowing it perfectly. If successful in the 
elementary schools, the means are gained for 
following it up in a more advanced one till it 
is finally mastered, the information having been 
gradually imparted and more perfectly assimi- 
lated. On the other hand, the scheme would 
rather repel those alluded to before, who study 
hurriedly particular branches solely i<*r the sake 
of the money to be gained, only so long os this 
is at once paid to them in the form of cash. 

The plan recommended appears to be incon- 
sistent with separate or private educational enter- 
prises, many of which depend for their main- 
tenance and efiiciency on large fees. The -want 
of uniformity in constitution and management of 
elementary schools, and the want of harmonious 
action resulting from the rivalry between them, 
scarcely offer the proper conditions for the full 
development of the plan. In a few large towns, 
where the relations between schools have rendered 
its introduction possible, it has been eminently 
successfuL Pupils of marked intellectual power, 
belonging to the less opulent classes, have been 
induced hy the operation of ibis system to pro- 
ceed from primary to intermediate schools, and 
ultimately to the attainment of the highest dis- 
tinctions at the English universities; following 
specially at each advancement the subjects of 
their choice. 

Undoubtedly, a compfcte State-controlled edu- 
cational scheme embracing all grades would render 
possible the general adoption of this method of 
applying largo money prizes. In offering this 
suggestion as a plea in favour of State educa- 
tion we must bear in mind that the State system 
depends for its favourable reception on considera- 
tions of much greater moment, which cannot 
in our present limits be discussed. 


TREASURE TROVE. 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAP. IIL 

After a sleepless night of suspense and dread, 
Bertha, who was always up first in the little 
household, lingered in her room until long after 
her usual time, not dai’ing to descend, for fear 
of meeting Jasper Rodley, and only did so at 
the personal summons of her father, who assured 
her that their visitor had gone. 

Contrary to his usual habit, the captain was 
silent during breakfast; and tbe girl’s heart, 
which had been brightened partly by the depar- 
ture of Jasper Rodley, and partly by tbe thought 
that it was Wednesday, interpreted the silence 
of her father as ominous. After breakfast, she 
began to prepare as usual for her weekly visit 
to Saint Quinians’ market. 

1 = 


* Bertha,' said her father, who had lighted his 
pipe and was stumping up and down thd mom, 
‘don’t hurry to-day. An hour or so ouix^ make 
much difference. I want to speak to you.' 

Pale and trembling, the girl took her seat at 
the open window, through which streamed the 
early sunshine. 

‘Jasper Rodley was talking to me for a long 
time last night,' continued the old man. ‘I think 
he is a nice young fellow, and I am sure you 
have made an impression on Lim.’ 

Another person better versed -in the art of 
approaching a delicate subject would have chosen 
a more circuitous mode of procedure ; but the 
simple, blunt, old sailor knew very little about 
conversational wile and artifice, and could only 
go straight to tbe point. 

Bertha did not answer, but sat motionless, 
with her eyes fixed on the shining rocks and 
the tumbling Sea beyond. 

So her fathei continued : ‘ And I don’t think 
you could do better, in case he should make 
any proposal to you about — about marriage, than 
accept him. In fact, it is my wish that you 
should do BO.’ 

Bertha remained silent for s^me moments; 
then she moved from her seat, placed herself on 
the stool by her father’s side, took his hand in 
hers, and said : ‘ Father, my dearest wish is to 
please you and to do all that you wish. I have 
but one other friend in tbe world besides you, 
and no other relation. Yon have been tbe best 
of fathers to me, and I have tried to be a good 
daughter to you; but I cannot, oh, I cannot 
obey you in this ! ’ 

‘But, my lass,’ continued the old man, who 
was evidently moved by the earnest manner in 
which the girl spoke, ‘Jasper Rodley is a man 
of a thousand — good-looking, of respectable birth, 
and doing well. He would make you happy, 
and another important thing — he would not t^e 
you from me.’ 

‘ Oh, it is not that, father — no, no ! ’ exclaimed 
the girl. 

‘But you must have some reason for not liking 
him?’ 

* Yes ; I have the best of reasons, father. In 
the first place, you know very little about him, 
or yon could not speak so highly of him as you 
da He is a man of doubtful chajtficter, as you 
may find out by asking any one in Saint Quinians. 

In the second place, I— I don’t love him, 'ond 
could never get to love him^or even like him* 
And in the third place ’ 

‘ Well, lass, well ? ’ 

‘In the third place, ]*ain betrothed to another.’ 

‘ Betrothed to another ! ’ exclaimed her father 
in amazement. ‘ Why, that is impossible I You 
never see any one ; no one ever cewnes here ; 
and I cannot believe that all this time yon 
have been deceiving me by carrying on a secret 
acquaintance, when you have so often protested 
that you live for me, and me only.* . 
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‘I have never dared tell yon, father/ cried 
the girl *But it is a weight off my mind, now 
that you know. And, father, remember that I 
am*not a child, and that, fond as 1 am of you 
and the old home, I could not go through life 
without some love of another kind than that I 
feel for you.’ 

Bertha had never spoken to her father in this 
style before, and the old man looked at her with 
mingled astonishment and reproach. Then he 
said : ‘Bertha, I have particular reasons for 
wishing you to marry Jasper Rodley : I am 
in his power.’ 

The girl recalled what Rodley had said to her 
on the previous Wednesday, and knew now that 
there was a mystery in which her father and 
Rodley were involved, a mystery which instinc- 
tively filled her with dread that, during all these 
years of peace and quiet, something had been 
enacted between them which had been carefully 
kept from her, and that the interview of the 
previous evening was but the climax of a long- 
gathering storm. Many little changes in her 
father’s manner and habits during the past four 
years had mystified her ; now they were partially 
accounted for, and ^t, to her recollection, she 
had never seen Jasper Rodley before the present 
month. 

‘ In his power, father ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ How 
can you be in his power % ’ 

^ ‘ That I cannot even tell you, my loved one.’ 

‘If you went out into the world, and had 
business dealings with other men, I could per- 
haps understand that you, being so simple and 
good-minded, might be drawn into the power 
of bad men, father,’ cried Bertha. ‘ But you see 
none but me ; you get no letters ; you never go 
even into Saint Quinians, and yet you are in the 
power of a stranger ! ’ 

The old man shook his head, and continued : 

‘ It is kind of you, Bertha, to say that I am good- 
minded j but I am a rogue.’ 

‘ You a rogue — my own, good, dear father ! ’ 
exclaimed the girl. ‘ No, no ! Were a hundred 
Rodleys to swear on their knees that you were 
a r<^ue, I would tell them they lied ! ’ 

‘ Yet, it is true, lass,’ said the old man sadly ; 
‘and it is to save me from the consequences of 
being a rogue, that I ask you to accept Jasper 
Rodley’s o&r of marriage. You have a week 
in which to decide.’ 

*A week! Seven short days!’ cried his 
daughter, springing from her seat ‘But there 
is tune. I ijiust go, father, now ; don’t keep me, 
for every minute is of value.’ 

The old man would have said something ; but 
she hurried from the room, and in a few minutes 
had started. 

Never before had the four miles between home 
and Saint Quinians seen^ed so long to Bertha ; 
never before had she trod the familiar road 
unmindful of the beauties of nature around her, 
and on this April morning nature was very 
beautiful ; but she had no eyes for the majestic 
green waves splintering into clouds of spray on 
the shining rocks, for the vrhite-winged birds 
riding on the swell, for the sweet-scented herbage, 
or , the blue sky glimmering between the dark 
branches of the pines. Simply she gazed on the 


gray-walled, red-roofed old town ahead of her, 
at the entrance of which some one would be 
waiting to greet her with open arms and glad 
smile. And her heart felt a little sinking os 
she gained the sandy eminence whence she 
generally got a first sight of his figure coming 
to meet her, and saw no one I She was later 
than usual, certainly ; but he would have waited 
for her, she felt assured. He was not under the 
archway, nor coming up the street from the 
market-place? nor, when she arrived at the 
market-place, could she descry him anywhere. 

‘Ah, Miss Bertha!’ said one of her market- 
friends. ‘And how’s the poor young gentleman 
gettin’ on ? ’ 

‘ The poor young gentleman ! ’ repeated Bertha. 

‘ Why, Mrs Hardingson, who do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Why, who should I mean but Mr Symonds ! 
Sure-ly yoti,Jve heard of his a-bein’ picked out 
of the South Fossy, half-dead and ’ 

Bertha almost dropped her baskets, and her 
blood ran cold within her ; then, without waiting 
to hear further details, she hurried away to the 
ofiice ill which Harry was. Tiie head partner 
received her with the utmost urbanity, and 
corroborated what the market-woman had said, 
stating, thjit when Harry did not appear at the 
oHice at the usual hour, a messenger was sent to 
his lodgings, who returned with the answer that 
nothing was known about him. Later in the 
day he was found lying insensible in the Old 
Town Ditch. The gentleman added, that although 
Harry had ha<l a narrow escape, he was out of 
danger. 

From the office, Bertha went to her lover’s 
lodgings. The servant told her that Harry was 
in bed, very weak and excitable, but that the 
doctor spoke hopefully. 

8he sent him up a long written message, 
reproaching him witn having kept the facts from 
her, and bidding him no precautions for 
getting better, as she bad urgent need of him, 
but avoiding all direct allusion to what had 
taken place at home. A painfully scrawled answer 
came back to her to the effect that the doctor 
had assured him that within a week he ought to 
he able to get out, and sending her all sorts of 
loving messages. 

Brief as all this is to tell, Bertha found that 
she had spent nearly two hours since her arrival 
I in the town in finding out about Harry, so that, 
when she turned again into the market-place to 
begin her purchases, it was the usual hour when 
she was duo at home ; and by the time she had 
finished, the church bells were chiming three 
o’clock. As she turned out of the arch on to 
I the homeward road, she felt bewildered and 
j upset by the events of the past few hours as 
she had never felt before, and the central figure 
in the midst of her mental confusion was that 
of Jasper Rodley. Instinctively, she associated 
him with what had happened to Harry. All the 
circumstances pointed to him as being the author 
of the harm — the anger in which the two young 
men had parted, Harry’s avowed intention of 
getting an explanation from Rodley, and the 
discovery of the former in the Town Ditch a 
few hours later. To such an extent were her 
feelings^worked up, that she dreaded arriving at 
home, for fear that Jasper Rodley should be there 
to meet her and to push his suit ; and so, 
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resolving to linger as long as possible, she turned 
from the direct road over the sandhills, and 
struck into a more devious path, which led 
amongst tjie rocks on the edg'e of the sea. 

So busy was she communing with herself that 
she did not observe the tide, which she imagined 
was receding, to be rising fast, and had pro- 
ceeded for two miles before she noticed that she 
was cut off from the sandhills by a broad, deep, 
rapidly increasing sheet of troubled water. For 
a moment she hesitated, yet not from fear, for 
familiarity since early childhood with rocks and 
tides had saved her more than once from a 
similar predicament, and had made her an expert 
in rock-scrambling ; but from the fact that her 
absence of mind had caused her to miss the right 
path. However, she quickly decided ; and in 
spite of being heavily handicapped by |he burden 
of two baskets, struck straight up* a ledge of 
fantastic rock which, she seemed to remember, 
communicated even at high tide with tlie shore. 
But, to her horror and dismay, when she arrive<l 
at the summit, she beheld a fast running, angry 
current separating her from the sand, upon which, 
not a quarter of a mile away, stood her father’s 
house. There was nothing to be done but to 
make for the rocks which towered above her 
on her right hand, and which she could see were 
never touched by the waves. Once up there, and 
she was safe ; but the getting there was a problem 
even for her with her youthful strength and 
activity. As the rising water was already lapping 
at her heels and would advance to a level some 
inches above her h{>ad, there was no time for 
delay. Before starting, she shouted, in order to 
attract the attention of some one in the house ; 
but the wind was blowing in her teeth, ami 
she knew that she would need all her breath 
for the climb before her. 

» ^ It was a quarter of an hour’s race with the 
tide. At each one of •Bertha’s upward steps, 
the green water seemed to make a step. More 
than once she slipped back, and was over her 
ankles in Avater ; but at length she reached her 
haven, and sank doAvn on a table of dry rock, 
utterly exhausted, her hands torn and bleeding, 
her dress in tatters and drenched Avitli water, 
safe trom a fearful death, but face to face with 
the prospect of having to pass long dark hours 
in a wild desolate spot, and at the risk of being 
discovered by some of the laAvless characters 
who mfule the rocks their homes, their castles, 
and their storehouses. 

It was some time before she was sufficiently 
recovered to examine her place of refuge. When 
she did so, she found that she was on the very 
edge of one steep cliff, and at the foot of another 
as high, but not so inaccessible. She was well 
above the water, for, clinging to the sides of 
the cliff and springing up between the clefts 
of the rocks, were thick stunted bushes, and 
even here and there the tinted head of a hardy 
flower. But suddenly her attention was draAvn 
from the geography of her surroundings to the 
mark of a boot on the patch of bright sand 
behind the rock. A tremor seized her at first, 
for she imagined that she must have chosen a 
smugglers’ haunt as her place of refuge ; but 
her tear turned into joy when she noticed that 
there was but the impression of a left foot, and 
that the spot the right foot would have occu- 


pied was marked by a hole such as the ferrule 
of a thick stick would make, and she knew that 
the traces were those of her father. The marks 
came up from below, and stopped abruptly at 
a thick bush. Something prompted the girl to 
stir this bush with her foot, and, to her sur- 
prise, it came away in a mass, and displayed 
an orifice in the rock just large enough to admit 
of one man passing. Her curiosity was now 
aroused, and overruling all considerations con- 
cerning her personal safety, and the advisa- 
bility of getting home as soon as possible, 
she entered the opening, and found herself in 
a tolerably large cavern, the sandy floor of 
which was covered with marks corresponding 
to those outside, but which were esneciaUy 
numerous about a large round stone whicn, from 
its dissimilarity to the material of the cavern, 
seemed to have been brought from the beach 
below. Exerting all her strength, she moved 
the stone, and staggered back with an expres- 
sion of amaz%raent. On a Avooden shelf placed 
in a hollow she beheld a dozen canvas bags, 
which, when she lifted them, clinked with the 
unmistakable sound of coin. But what startled 
her even more than the discove^ itself was that 
each bag bore upon it, in Ijfilf-efFaced letters, the 
words, ‘ Faraday & Co., Saint Quinlans.’ 

A terrible light now broke upon ^er. Faraday 
& Co. Avere the bankers in whose cmifloy Harry 
Symonds had been when they were robbed 
four years previously of three thousand pounds 
in .'sovereigns; and she too Avell understood now 
Avhat her father meant Avhen he called himself 
a rogue, and Avhat was the nature of the influ- 
ence which Jasper Kodley had over him. She 
stood for some moments irresolute, sick at heart, ' 
^ her brain in a Avhirl, and every limb trembling. 

, How should she act '? Nothing that she could 
do Avould remove the fact tliat during the post 
four years her father had been milking use of 
coin which belonged to other people, although, by 
taking the money away, she could screen him 
from the public shame of having it in his posses- 
sion. Oh ! she thought, if Hairy could be with 
her but for five minutes to decide for her ! 

Daylight Avas fast fa<ling away, so that every 
moment was of value. She decided that she 
would get home as soon as possible, tell her 
father of her discovery, persuade him to return 
the money to the bankers, making up the deficit 
wliich he had used, and informing them how 
and Avhere he had found it. If this could be 
done Avithout attracting the notice of Jasper 
Rodley, she might defy him to do his worst, 
and clear her lather of all 8U.spici«n. So she 
replaced the stone, covered up the entrance to 
the cave with the bush, and lollowed the marks 
on the thin sand-path, which, to her joy led, 
over a ridge of rocks hitherto iflvisible to her, to 
the shore. Scarcely had she passed along, when 
the figure of Jasper lledley rose from behind 
a rock close by the cavern entrance, his eyes 
bright with malignant satisfaction at haAring 
watched all her movements unseen. 

Bertha found her father in a terrible state 
of anxiety, and she had to explain how she 
had been overtaken by the tide on her home- 
ward journey, before she could broach the topic 
uppermost in her mind ; and then, just as fiio 
was about to tell the captain of her discovery, 
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Mr Jasper Rodley walked into the room, and 
announced his intention of staying the night, so 
that she would have no opportunity of speaking 
to her father in private until the next day. 

WONDERS OF MEMORY. 

If ‘all great people have great memories,’ as Sir 
Arthur Helps declares in his delightful book 
entitled Socml PressuTCf it by no means follows 
that all those who ^ possessed of great mem- 
ories axe ‘great ipeople.’ Many an instance might 
be cited to show that men of very moderate 
intellectual capacity may be endowed with a 
power of memoiw which is ti'uly prodigious. 
In addition to this, there are plenty of well- 
authenticated examples of the extraordinary 
power of memory displayed even by idiots. In 
the Memoirs of Mrs Somerville there is a curious 
account of a most extraordinaiy verbal memory. 
‘There was an idiot in Edinburgh,’ she tells us, 
‘of a respectable family who had (.a remarkable 
memory. He never failed to go to the kirk on 
Sunday ; and on returning home, could repeat 
the sermon, saying : “ Here the minister coughed ; 
here he stopped to blow his uose.” — During the 
tour we made in th«i, Highlands,’ she adds, ‘we 
met with another idiot who knew the Bible so 
perfectly, that if you asked him where such a 
verse was to be found, he could tell without hesi- 
tation and repeat the chapter.’ These examples 
are sufficiently remarkable; but what shall be 
said of the case cited by Archdeacon Fearon 
in his valuable pamphlet on Mental Vigour? 
‘There was in my father’s parisli,’ says the arch- 
deacon, *a man who could remember the day 
when every person had been buried in the 
parish for thirty-five years, and could repeat 
with unvarying accuracy the name and age of 
the deceased, with the mourners at the funeral. 
But he was a complete fool. Out of the line 
of burialsy he had but one idea, and could not 
give an intelligible reply to a single question, 
nor be trusted to feed himself.’ 

These phenomenal instances may be matched 
by the Sussex farm-labourer George Watson, 
as we find recorded in Hone’s Table Booh 
Watson could neither read nor write, yet he 
was wont to perform wondrous feats of mental 
csdculation, and his memory for events seemed 
to be almost faultless. ‘But the most extra- 
ordinary circumstance,’ says Hone, ‘ is the 
power he possesses of recollecting the events 
of every day from an early period of his life. 
Upon being asked what day oi the week a given 
day of thtf month occurred, he immediately 
names it, and also mentions where he was and 
what was the state of the weather. A gentleman 
who had kept diary put many questions to 
him, and his answers were invariably correct’ 

Of a similar kind is the memory for which 
Daniel M‘Cartn^ has *^become famous in the 
United States. The strange story of this man’s 
achievements is told by Mr Henkle in the Journal 
of SpecuJMive Philosophy. M‘Cartney, in 1869, 
declared that he could remember the day of the 
week for auy date from January 1827, that is, 
from the time when he was nine years and four 
mouths old — forty-two and a half years. He has 
olten been tested, and, so far as Mr Henkle’a 
account goes, had not failed to tell his questioner 


‘ what day it was,’ and to give some information 
about the weather, and about his own where- 
abouts and doings on any one of the fifteen 
thousand or more dates that might h# named. 
When Mr Henkle first met this man of marvel- 
lous memory, he was employed in the office of 
the Honourable T. K. Rukenbrod, editor of the 
Salem BepuUicanf where nothing better could be 
found for M‘Cartnoy to do than ‘ turn the wb®cl 
of the printing-press on two days of each week.’ 
On the first formal examination this man under- 
went, his answers were tested by reference to the 
file of a newspaper which gave the day of the 
week along with the date. In one case his 
statement was disputed, for the day he named 
was not the same as that given by the paper ; 
but on further inquiry, it was found that the 
newspaper , was ivrong, for the printer had made 
a mistake. Ghort-haud notes of the conversation 
were taken at subsequent interviews. The report 
of these is very curious reading. Take the 
following as a sample. ‘ Question. October 8, 
1828 ? Answer (in two seconds), Wednesday. It 
was cloudy and drizzled raiu. I carried dinner 
to my father where he was getting out coab — 
Question, February 21, 1829? Answer (in two 
seconds), Saturday. It was cloudy in the morning, 
and clear in the afternoon ; there was a little 
snow on the ground. An uncle who lived near 
sold a horse-beast that day for thirty-five dollars.’ 
And so the conversation ran on for hours, ranging 
over forty years of M‘Cartne 3 r’s personal history. 
Mr Henkle teUs us that if he went over sotuo 
of the dates again, after a few days’ interval, the 
answers, although given in different terms, were’ 
essentially the same, ‘showing distinctly that ho 
remembered the facts, and not the words pre- 
viously used.’ M'Cartney’s memory is not ctni- 
fined to dates and events ; he is a rare calculator, 
can give the cube root of such numbers as 69, .m 
319 ; or 571, 787, &c.*^ can repeat some two 
hundred and fifty hymns, and start about two 
hundred tunes ; has a singularly extensive and 
accurate knowledge of geography, and never 
forgets the name of a person he has once seen 
or read of. With all this singular power of 
memory, however, he is not a man whose general 
grasp of mind is at all noteworthy. 

The same may be said of scores of men whose 
one rich gift of memory has brought them into 
prominence. No one has claimed any high intel- 
lectual rank for the renowned ‘Memory Comer 
Thompson,’ who drew from actual memory, in 
twenty-two liours, at two sittings, in the presence 
of two well-known gentlemen, a correct plan of 
the parish of St Jame.s, Westminster, with parts 
of the parishes of St Marylebone, StIAnn, and St 
Martin ; which plan contained every square, 
street, lane, court, alley, market, church, chapel, 
and all public buiMinga, with all stable and otner 
yards,' also every public-house in the parish, and 
the corners of all streets, with all minutia?, as 
pumps, posts, trees, houses that project and inject, 
bow-windows, Carlton House, St James’s Palace, 
and the interior of the markets, without scale or 
reference to any plan, book, or paper whatever; 
who undertook to do the same for the parishes 
of St Andrew, Holborn, St Giles-in-the-Fields, 
St Paul’s, Covent Garden, St Mary-lc-Strand, St 
Clement’s, and St George’s ; who could tell the 
comer of any great leading thoroughfare from 
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Hyde Park comer or Oxford Street to St Paul’s ; 
wno could *take an inventory of a gentleman’s 
house from attic to ground-floor and write it 
out afterwards. He md this at Lord Nelson’s 
at Merton, and at the Duke ef Kent’s, in the 
presence of two noblemen.’ 

Turning, now, from examples like the foregoing, 
which have been given to show that a great 
memory does not argue in all cases any unusual 
mental power in other directions, let us look 
at some of the ‘great people’ whose ‘great 
memories ’ illustrate the correctness of Sir Arthur 
Helps’s dictum. Bunning over a long list of 
examples, which the writer has prepared for his 
own use in the study of this subject, he has 
been struck with the fact, that the l^t three 
or four centuries appear to much greater advan- 
tage in this review than any similar period 
which preceded them. This, aftei* all, is not 
surprising, when the circumstances of modem 
life are carefully considered ; but it is not in 
accordance with common opinion. There is a 
notion abroad that the power of memory has 
declined since the invention of writing, and 
especially since the invention of printing and 
the universal spread of cheap books and news- 
papers. Nothing could be more mistaken than 
such a supposition. If we do not nowadays use 
the memory as the only registry of facts within 
our reach, we do use the memory even more 
tlian the ancients, for the simple reason that our 
knowledge travels over an immeasurably wider 
area, we have more to remember, and, as civilisa- 
.tion and culture advance, a good memory becomes 
more and more needful for the work of life ; 
the general level of intelligence is being raised, 
and mental power is developed from to age. 
In this general advancement and growth, memory 
has its share. 

• The verbal memory di|played by the old Greek 
rhapsodists and bards, or the Icelandic scalds, 
was undoubtedly remarkable, and is often held 
up to the envy of these degenerate days. Yet the 
modern Shah-nama-Khans, Koran Khans, and 
other singers and reciters Persia, who ‘will 
recite for hours togetlier without stammering,’ 
and the Calmuck national bards, whose songs 
and recitations ‘sometimes last a whole clay,’ 
cannot surely be a whit behind, if indeed they 
do not far surpass the prodigies of early ages. 
We are often reminded of Greek gentlemen who 
knew their Homer by heart, in ftie days when 
Homer occupied the field almost alone and there 
was little else to learn. But what are their 
exploits by the side of men like Joseph Justus 
Scaliger, who ‘committed Homer to memory in 
twenty-one days, and the whole Greek poets 
in three months ? * Casaubon says of Scaliger : 
‘There was no subject on which any one coulcl 
desire instruction which he was not capable of 
{jiving. He had read nothing which he did not 
forthwith remember. So extensive and accurate 
was his acijuaintance with languages, that if 
during his lifetime he had made but this single 
acquisition, it would have appeared miraculous.’ 

Since the revival of learning in Europe, there 
have been scores, yea, hundreds of scbolara who 
have known ‘their Homer’ by heart and a thou- 
sand other things besides. Bishop Saunderson, 
old Isaac Walton tells us, could repeat all the 
odes of Horace, all Tolly’s OfficeSf and the best 


part of Juvenal and Fersius. Euler the nuUhe- 
maticiau iind Leibnitz the philosopher oould 
recite the JEneid from beginnii^ to end. In 
their day. Person, Elmsley, Pair, and Wakefield, 
held the foremost place as scholars, and all, of 
course, had rare memories ; but the palm must 
be riven to Person, of whom endless stories are 
told. Before he went to Eton, he was able to 
repeat almost the whole of Horace, Virgil, Homer, 
Cicero, and Livy. When, as a practical joke, 
a school-fellow slipped thp wrong book into 
Person’s hand, just as he was about to read 
and translate, the boy was not disconcerted, but 
went on to read from bis memoi^, as if nothing 
had occurred. In later life, his performances 
approached the miraculous. It would require 
all our space to give any fair idea of them; 
for he not only knew all the great Greek poets 
and prose writers pretty well by heart, but could 
recite whole plays of Shakspeare, or complete 
books from Pwradise Lostf Pop^s Rape of the Lockf 
Barrow’s sermons, scenes from Foote, Edgeworth’s 
Essay on Irish BullSy scores of pages from Gibbon 
or Ilapin. He is also said to have been able 
to repeat the whole of the Moral Tale of the 
Dean of BadajoZf and Smollett’s Boderick Random 
from the first page to the la«t. 

Gilbert Wakefield’s memory was also of the 
gigantic order, but it will not bSur comparison 
with Porson’s. There were few passages in 
Homer or Pindar which he could not recite at 
a moment’s notice ; Virgil and Horace he knew 
perfectly ; and he could recite entire books fcom 
the Old and New Testaments without halting 
or failing in a single verse. There was also 
John Wyndham Bruce, whose leisure time was 
devoted to classical studies. His chief favourite 
was .ffischylus, the whole of whose plays he had 
learnt by heart, including the twelve hundred 
lines of the Agamemnon collated by Robertellus. 
He knew bis Horace in the same way, and was 
quite content, until one day he met with an 
rid fellow-student at Bonn, who, when he made 
a quotation, would mention book, ode, and verse, 
remarking, that he did not regard any one as 
knowing Horace properly unless ho could do 
that. Mr Bruce accordingly set to work at 
Horace again, and was not Iom before he could 
name the exact place occupied by a line in any 
of the famous odes. It would be hard to believe 
that Athenian lads could beat the English lads 
of fourteen years and under, of whom Arch- 
deacon Fearon tells us in the pamphlet referred 
to above. It was the custom in the school to 
which he went for the boys to repeat at the 
end of one of the terms all the Latifl and Greek 
poetry they had learnt during the year. The 
usual quantity for a boy to go in with was 
from eight to ten thousand lines, and it took 
about a week to hear them. ‘One boy in my 
year,’ he says, ‘repeated the enormous quantity 
of fourteen thousand lines of Homer, Horace^ 
and VirgU. I heard him say it.’ 

Ease in learning foreign languages is some- 
times regarded as a mere matter of memory; 
while, however, this is not exactly true, it must 
be allowed, of course, that skiUm lin ^ist s are 
endowed with powers of memory beyond the 
average. Here, also, we find that there are no 
examples in ancient times will stand com- 
parison with our great modem linguists. Our 
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modern facilities for travel and atudv place us 
at an immense advantage, Crassus, when praetor 
in Asia, was so familiar with the dialects of 
Greek, that he was able to cases and pro- 
nounce judgment in any dialect that might 
chance to be spoken in his presence. *Mithri- 
dates, king of twenty-two nations, administered 
their laws in as many languages,’ and could 
harangue each division of his motley array of 
soldiers in its own language or dialect 
But what are sucn linguists as these by the 
side of the best examples of recent times 9 Keep- 
ing wi^in the limits of the last hundred years, 
we have examples that have never been sur- 
ssed or even approached in former times. Sir 
illiam Jones knew thirteen languages well, and 
could read with comparative case in thirty others. 
John Leyden, a very inferior man to his great 
contemporary, had a good acquaintance with 
fifteen of the leading European and Asiatic 
languages. Within the last few years we have 
lost two men who could have tlavelled from 
the hills of Connemara or the mountains of 
Wales to the Ural Mountains, or from Lisbon 
or Algiers to Ispahan or Delhi, and hardly met 
with a language in which they could not con- 
verse or write with ease. The reader will most 
likely have anticipated the names of two of 
the most remarkable linguists this country has 
produced — George Borrow an<l Edward Henry 
Palmer. When Borrow was at St Petersburg, 
he published a little book called Targum^ in 
which he gave translations in prose and poetry 
from thirty different languages. Besides speaking i 
the native tongue of every European nation, 
Palmer was so perfect a master of Arabic, 
Pn^ian, Hindustani, Turkish, and the language 
of the gipsies, that even natives were sometimes 
deceived as to his nationality. Mr Leland says 
that, one day in Paris, Palmer * entered into 
conversation with a Zouave or Tnreo, a native 
Arab, .^ter a while the man said; “Why do 
you wear these clothes?” — “Why, how should 
I dress?” exclaimed Palmer. — “Dress like what 
you are ! ” was the indignant reply — “ like a 
JlfufiZim/”’ 

Viscount Strangford may he placed in the 
same category with these j and the ‘learned 
blacksmith’ Elihu Burritt, whose friends claim 
for him that he knew all the languages of 
Europe and most of those of Asia, must not 
be left out of sight. But even these do not 
touch the highest limit of linguistic skill and 
power of memory. The most scientific lin- 
guist we h^ve to name, and one of the most 
remarkable for the extent of his acquisi- 
tions, is Von der Gabelentz, who seems to have 
been equally at home with the Suahilis, the 
Samoye^, the Hazaras, the Aimaks, the Dyaks, 
the Dakotas, and the Kiriris ; who could trans- 
late from Chinese into Manchu, compile a gram- 
mar or correct the speech of the inhabitants of 
the Fiji Islands, New Hebrides, Loyalty Islands, 
or New Caledonia. When we come to Cardinal 
Mezzofanti and Sir John Bowring, we find the 
‘ highest record ’ as regards the mere number and 
variety of toi^es that men have been known to 
ac5tuire. No one can speak with absolute cer- 
tain^ as to the number of languages Mezzofanti 
mild converse in with ease. Mrs ^merville says 
that he professed only fifty-two. 


Thib brief review of the subject necessarily 
leaves out of account a vast number of the most 
extraordinary and interesting examples. Artists 
like Horace Vemet ; mathematicians and calcu- 
lators like Dr Wallis and Leonard Euler, or G. 
P. Bidder and young Colburn ; musicians like 
Mozart ; newspaper reporters like the unequalled 
‘Memory Woo(nall literary men like Lord 
Macaulay and T. H. Buckle ; chess-players like 
Paul Morphy and J. H. Blackboume, have ac- 
complished feats of memory as marvellous as any 
of those which have been mentioned. 


A TRICK AT THE HELM. 

Dear Bob, — Come and lend me a hand, like a 
good fellovf. The regatta here takes place the 
day after toAnorrow, and the liedbreast is entered 
for it. There will be a very fair show of other 
crack ‘Fives' for her to try her speed against, 
and I am more eager than usual to carry off 
the first prize. I think I ought to do it, if I 
can get a first-rate hand like yourself to pome 
and help. You recollect my telling you liow 
that crack-brained Irishman O’Gorrnan offered 
to bet me a hundred pounds that he would 
carry off as many first prizes as I would tliis 
season, and how, in a moment of irritation, I 
took the bet? Well, it has come to this — that 
wo have each won nine prizes, and tliat Dart- 
mouth Regatta is the last of the season. He 
can’t possibly be here in the Cruiskeen Lairn, and 
consequently, the regatta represents consider- 
ably more to me than the twenty pounds which 
they offer for the winning boat. The Redbreast 
is out and away the best five-tonner here at 
present ; and unless som^* wonderful crack arrives* 
between this and then, my first prize and my 
bet ought to be a certainty, bar accidents. But 1 
want you. Your experience of this part of the 
coast is greater than mine, and will be invalu- 
able to me ; and though Phipps is with me, 
and is a right good fellow in a lace, still, he has 
not your skill and knowledge. Besides these 
weighty reasons, I want very much to show you 
my new little craft, and to enjoy a good dusting 
down together once more. So, just pack your 
bag, and come for three days at least, if you 
can’t spare more, to your old chum, 

Jack Hetuerington. 

Such was the letter — dated ‘Yacht Redbreast^ 
Dartmouth’ — which the Honourable Robert 
Mervyne took from his pocket more than once 
to peruse, as the train rolled him along the 
lovely Great Western coast-line, in answer to his 
friend’s appeal. He was a fine broad-shouldered 
fellow, had pulled in his College Eight at 
Oxford, and, since that semi-boyish period, had 
done a great deal of genuine yachting-work, 
especially in Corinthian matches in the lower 
reaches of the Thames, where he had acquired 
a skill and experience in the handling of small 
craft under racing canvas which fully justified 
the confidence which Hetherington reposed in 
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him. Moreover, the coasts of Devon were well 
known to him ; and to th^ocal knowledge of 
the pilot and the technical skill of the yacht- 
sailor, he added that quickness of resource which 
so often makes the gentleman the superior of 
the professionaL He was delighted at the oppor- 
tunity afforded him by his friend’s letter, and 
had not hesitated a moment iu complying with 
the request conveyed therein. They were, in 
fact, far too old chums for cither to fail the 
other at a pinch ; and though it was near the 
end of August, he would still have time to get 
back for the First. So he smoked his cigar 
and gazed out at the glancing waters of the 
^arkling sea, as he whirled by Dawlish and 
Teignraouth towards the little old-fashioned town 
of Dartmouth, and allowed hia thougMs to roam 
far ahead in pleasing anticipation of 'the delights 
of the coming struggle for the prize. 

As the shades of evening drew on, the train j 
ran into the neglected little station at Kings- 
wear, and Mervyne found Hetherington waiting 
for him on the platform ; but, to his surprise, 
there was a decided lack of cheerfulness on his 
countenance, which seemed to betoken some un- 
pleasant news in the background. It was not 
long in coming forward. Hardly had his friend’s 
modest bag been carried into the hotel — for the 
little Bedhreast afforded poor accommodation for 
any but her owner — than the cause of his gloom 
came out. 

‘It is awfully good of you to come down, 
old chap,’ he said ; ‘ but 1 ’m afraid it ’s a wild- 
goose chase after all, for I’m sorry to say that 
I can’t possibly sail to-morrow. It’s a dreadful 
nuisance,’ he added, ‘and a disgusting piece of 
roguery to boot.’ 

‘Why, what’s the matter?’ asked Mervyne in 
%irprise. ‘Have they disqualified the Bedbrcaatj 
or knocked a hole in her, or what has hap- 
pened?’ 

‘No,’ said his friend; ‘nothing of that sort. 
It’s a bit of dirty underhand scheming on the 
part of that fellow O’Gormari, confound him ! 
Knowing that he could not get over from 
Ireland himself to try conclusions with me, he 
has got that cad BrcVlster, the fellow who owns 
the GocJcyollyhird, and made himself so notorious 
at Southampton — to come round and sail against 
me ; and 1 hear from the Wight that he left 
there three or four days ago with one or two 
of his own set, vowing that he will show me 
the way round the course, and knock one hundred 
pounds out of me into the bargain.’ 

‘Well, but,’ said Mervyne, ‘we ain’t going to 
be frightened by Brewster’s brag. Being abroad 
all this summer, I have not seen the Vochyolly- 
bird; but from her record, the Redbreast ought 
to have a very fair chance against her.’ 

‘ Yes, yes ! It isn’t that ; though, I fancy, she ’s 
a trifle better than we are in running,’ replied 
Hetherington. ‘ But after that disgraceful affair at 
Southampton, a lot of small yacht-owners, myself 
among the number, put their heads together, and 
signed an agreement never to race against him 
again. One or two of those men are in the 
harbour now, and they won’t sail if he does, 
neither of course can I. I’m pretty sure that 
O’Gorman knew that when he got him to come 
round ; and of course he knows it too.’ 


* Then why should he boast so loudly about 
beating you?’ 

*Oh, that’s just to carry it off with .a High 
hand, and appear to be ignorant of the fact.’ 

* And the Uockyollyhira is in ? ’ 

‘Well, no ; she isn’t j but she’s entered for the 
race, and she is sure to be here, bar accidents.’ 

‘She must look pretty sharp, then,’ said 
Mervyne, ‘or she may be too late. Keep your 
courage up, old chap! Perhaps she won’t get 
in, after all. Lots of things*may happen between 
this and to-morrow morning. — But look here ! 
Suppose she does come in, what shall you do? 
You can’t race — of course, I see that, and I’m 
sorry for it; but I should like a bit of a SaU, 
after coming all this way, and 1 want to see 
how the little craft behaves.’ 

*Oh, by all means,’ replied Hetherington 
eagerly. ‘I had thought of that. I can’t lie 
in harbour and see all the craft going out to 
race ; and I don’t think I could bear to see the 
racing going *on without being able to join in 
it. I vote for, getting under way early in the 
morning, and making tracks to the eastwards. 

I mean to lay her up with Camper and Nicholson, 
and there is nothing more to keep me out now, 
confound it ! ’ ' 

‘Capital! that will suit me first-rate. What 
time do you start ? ’ » 

‘Oh, any time in the early morning will do. 
The tide will be flowing about four a.m. But 
I daresay you won’t like to turn out as early 
as that. — Tell you what — you'd better choose 
your own time to come on board, and then you 
can rouse me out, if I ’m not idready up.’ 

‘ All right ! But what about Phipps ?’ 

‘Oh, he won’t come with us. iVe told 
about Brewster, and, of course, he’s very sorry“; 
but the Carmichael girls are here in a big 
family schooner with an uncle of theirs ; and 
you may be sure Phipps wouldn’t let that chance ’ 
slip. So it will be ju.st you and I, that’s all. 
And now, let ’s jump into the punt, and go on 
board for ten minutes, just to show you the 
little craft.’ 

So the two friends paddled off to the Redhreasty 
which was lying snugly under the land by the 
railway with other small erjaft of similar size and 
draught ; and after the peculiar excellences of 
her interior fittings had been inspected by the 
aid of the little swing-lamp — for it was now 
nearly dark — and dilated upon enthusiastically 
by her owner, they went once more ashore 
together to dine at the hotel, and pass, the 
evening over a game of billiards a^ the neigh- 
bouring Yacht Club. But as they landed, their 
attention was attracted by a smart little craft 
making the best of her way up the calm waters 
of the land-locked harbour in-, tow of a steam- 
launch. Hetherington looked at her long and 
earnestly ; at last he sftid ‘ Ah, there she i' ! 
That’s the C'ochjoUybird, and that’s Brewster 
steering, confound him ! It ’s all up now. We ’ll 
get out of this to-morrow morning.’ 

They dined ; but their quiet game of billlordli 
at the club was rudely broken in upon by the 
appearance of the objectionable Brewster himself, 
with a couple of friends of similar kidney, who 
had also most unmistakably ' been dining, and 
who, in addition to their natural bluster and 
vulgarity, made themselves more than usually 
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disagreeable by half-fecetiotifl and wholly offensive 
observations as to the victory which they intended 
to score on the morrow, and the humiliation 
which they would inflict on those who imagined 
that thev could sail against them ; while *my 
friend O’^Qorman* was ttequently referred to by 
Brewster himself, evidently for Hetherington’s 
benefit ; and whispered personalities were greeted 
by the precious trio with loud bursts of dronken 
laughter. 

‘1 'd like to punch the fellow’s head,’ growled 
Hetherington to hia friend, chafing angrily at the 
covert insults. 

‘ Better let him alone,’ said the other. * There ’s 
no glor;^ to be got out of a row with a drunken 
sweep Hke that He knows he’s an arrant cad, 
and it is that veiy knowledge which makes him 
carry on like this. Let’s leave them to enjoy 
themselves in fheir own way ; and we ’ll go and 
turn in, as we shall be up early to-morrow.’ 

So each went his way : Hetherington to his 
tiny yacht, the other to the hotel close by. 

Mervyne was an ardent yachtsman, as has been 
said ; and perhaps it was the anticipations of the 
morrow which made it impossible for him to take 
the rest whidi he had himself advised. Whatever 
the reason was, after hsssing about for some hours 
in troubled and unrestful sleep, he finally found 
himself wide awake, and likely to remain so ; and 
at last, jumping out of bed, he threw open his 
window and keenly inspected the weather. There 
was every prospect of a glorious day. He looked 
at his watcii — it was about four o’clock. The sun 
had not yet risen ; but the sky was clear and 
luminous with stars, and, as far as he could tell, 
there was a light breeze from the westward. He 
looked over the water. The riding lights of the 
crowded yachts were twinkling away, as if a town 
had sprung up in the night on the calm silent 
waters of the river. The hoarse hoot of a steamer 
caught his ear, and he could see her green eye 
wimeing at him as she made her cautious way in 
mid-stream to the expectant coal-hulk beyond. 
He could hear even the tinkle of her engine-room 
bell and the husky cry of ‘ Starboard ! * from the 
pilot who was bringing her in ; and as he leaned 
out of the window to follow her track, a man-of- 
war brig struck ‘ eight bells ’ with a clear musical 
ring, an example which was followed a second or 
two after by her consorts in the harbour, and by 
some few large yachts who conformed to naval 
fashion in tms matter. He turned from the 
window and glanced into the dim room. At the 
other end was his bed, looking tumbled and un- 
promising, ^ven in the gloom. He was too wide 
awake to turn in i^ain. His mind was made up. 
The tide would be flowing ; the wind seemed fair ; 
he would dress and rouse up Hetlierington, and 
th^ would get under way at once. 

His determination was quickly carried out ; and 
he soon foxmd himself oi^tside the hotel in searcli 
of a waterman to take him on board. This was 
by no means an easy task ; but by the aid of a 
railway porter, he managed at last to knock up 
an individual, who consented, with many sleepy 
OTowls at the unusual hour, to convey him on 
board. ^ Arrived alongside, he stepped lightly on 
the dainty deck, dismissing hia surly friend with 
a tip so largely in excess of that worthy’s expecta- 
rions, as to make him instantly regret not having 
iwmed a sum double at least of that which he 


had demanded. It was getting lighter now ; and 
he took in at a glance the delicate lines, the 
admirable workmanship, and the business-like 
roars of the little craft, and then turned towards 
the hatch to rouse up his chum. But as he did 
so, he hesitated for the first time since leaving 
his bed. Hetherington was probably sleeping 
Boimdly. It would be a shame to rooil his 
sleep simply because he himself had railed to 
rest. He listened for a moment : he could hear 
Hetherington snoring away in the little cabin. 
Then another, idea struck him. Why not get 
under way himself, without bothering Hethering- 
ton at all ? Capital ! it would be first-rate fun ! 
He took a look round. The yacht was made fast 
to some private moorings, so he would not have 
to get her anchor up. He could easily make sail 
himself. <Hetherington would be delighted to 
wake up arfd find himself at sea — that he was 
sure of. It was an admirable idea. 

No sooner was the notion entertained, than it 
was put into execution. His rubber-soled shoes 
enabled him to walk over the deck with an entire 
absence of noise. He took off the sail-covers, and 
with his broad shoulders and muscular arms, he 
found no difficulty in hoisting her mainsail, 
though perhaps there was a wrinkle or two 
which he would have preferred to get rid of. 
Her head-sails were mere child’s-play ; and 
presently, he cast off her moorings, lowered them 
quietly overboard, and hurried aft to the tiller. 
With a gentle breeze from the north-west, the 
pretty boat yielded to the pressure of her snow- 
white canvas, and with an almf)st imperceptible 
incline to her mast, moved quietly out from the 
crowd of others among which she had been lying. 
Silently she slid through the placid and unruffled 
waters of the river, splashed with the white light 
of many a bright star, and with the redder gleams 
of the many ricliug-Iarops, obeying every touch*'* 
of her helm so readily* as to send a thrill of 
pleasure through Mervync’s veins as he cleverly 
worked her into the open and pointed her head 
seawards. And indeed, with a lovely yacht 
beneath one’s feet, with a fair wind, a calm sea, 
and a brilliant promise of dawn, the man must 
he sluggish indeed who does not experience a 
keen sense of enjoyment. 

Once clear of the river and with a good offing, 
he turned her head eastwards, making a course 
for Portland Bill. The wind was, as he had 
imagined, in the north-west, and it being off the 
land, and by no means strong, the sea was 
extremely smooth and in places even glassy. The 
little beauty sped along on her course, making 
no fiiss whatever, peeling the bright water evenly 
away from the polished surface of her sharp how, 
and running it aft with a gentle little hiss, and 
only the faintest, dimmest suggestion of a shadowy 
wake astern. Mervyne would have liked to get 
her topsail up, but this ho could not well attempt 
alone, and ho feared to wake Hetherington, for, 
having got out of the h^hour, he was now pos- 
sessed with a boyish desire to sec how far on his 
course he could reach before his chum awoke : 
however, the tide was in his favour, and he was 
mffl!:ing splendid way as it was, so, lighting his 
pipe, he gave himself up to all the exquisite 
enjoyment of the situation. The beautiful coast, 
with its brilliant colouring of vivid green and 
I warm red, familiar to him as on oft studied book. 


CHINA GEASS-CLOTH. 


was itself a constantly changing object of interest generally preferred the comforts of a hotel to 
and admiration ; each trawler, with the early snn the straitened accommodation of a five-tonner, 
gleaming through the shining mists of morning even when it was their own. 
upon her tanned canvas, was transfigured into a Where, then, was Hetherington ? and who wtffl 
fairy barque, with sails of red and burnished gold, the occupant of the forecastle ? He slid aside 

Even the long ugly steamers, with their gr^uated the little door which separated the cabin from 

train of smoko fading away into the limitless the (quarter assigned to the crew, when such an 
haze astern of them, betrayed no vestige of their individual existed, and looked in. It was very 
commonplace origin, but seemed to float in mid- dpk in the little close den, but he could just 
air, shadowy and impalpable', throwing ever and discern a hammock stretched fore and aft under 

anon a gleam of light ttom off their hows, more the deck, and in that hammock a bearded being 

like a flash of summer lightning than the foam of sleeping a riotous sleep. He went up to the 
churning water ; while the buoyant motion of the hammock and shook it. ‘ Here ! rouse up, here ! 
little craft beneath him, the noiseless speed with AVhere ’s your master ? * he cried, 
which she sliced her way throuj^h the dimpling The figure grunted, shifted its position slowly 
wavelets, the instant and intelligent response and uneasily, and seemed inclined to settle once 
which she gave to the faintest movement of the more into repose, but the shaking being repeated 
helm, left him absolutely without g ^shadow to and continued with increasing violence, a weather- 
dim liis sense of placid contentment. stained, lurid, and sodden countenance, set in a 

He began to hope that Hetherington would wild tangle of hair and beard, appeared over the 
sleep on for ever. So he smoked on, and noted edge of the hammock, and after staring stupidly 
with satisfaction that with the rising sun the with vacant byes a moment or two into the 
breeze was freshening fast : little waves now gloom, inquired thickly and with f^-saturated 
lifted np their smiling heads and plashed play- utterance, ‘Wash upl’ and then falling heavily 
fully at the pretty craft as she cut through them ; back on its pillow, instantly resumed its state 
the tall mast inclined more decidedly before the of stertorous insensibility. The man was hope- 
eager wind j and' the foot of the mainsail began lessly and helplessly drunlff But who could he 
its welcome chorus of flip-flip, llip-flip-flip as the be 't 

breeze poured out of it. Berry Head was long At that moment, a terrible suWeion flashed 
past ; Torbay was crossed ; the Thatcher and the through Mervyne’s mind like an electric shock. 
Oarstono were left faint and filmy in the far He turned, and bolted through the little cabin 
distance on the port (piarter, and now the little and np on deck like a shot. The first thing 
vessel was getting a trifle more lively as the water that caught his eye as he faced aft was the brass 
deepened and the wind increased and the shore rudder-head, and on it, in necessarily small letters, 


receded further and further ; and still Hetlicr- nnperccived by him before, was the one word, 
ington slept. Mervync could still heur him snor- Oockyollybird, It was the wrong yacht ! 
ing at times. It was rather odd, he thought. 

Lazy fellow ! lie need not have been so careful Hetherington and Phipps both agree in assert- 
not to wake him. He wondered what time it ing that they never had such a race as that in 
tras. He took out his^-watch. Eight o’clock! which they won the first prize at Dartmouth; 
And he was getting hungry too. He had better but the former also ad (6 that that feUow 
wake him ; so, withcjut leaving the helm, he O’Gorman gave a lot of trouble before paying 
began thumping over his chimi’s head on the up the hundred pounds. 

deck with a stick. ‘Jli! Hetherington! Jack! 

AVake np ! Turn out ! Get up, you lazy dog ! 

Eight bells, do you hear r CHINA GEASS-CLOTH. 

But not a sound did he evoke in response; ^ i 

only, as he stopped .'cnd listened, the same loud well-known and popular Chma, or Chinese, 
snoring broke upon his ear. Very odd ! Hcther- j grass-cloth, specimens of which, generally in the 
ington was not usually so lute or so heavy a ^'hape of handkerchiefs, are brought home by most 
sleeper. Next he slid back the hatch and shouted travellers in the East, is now likely to become 
loudly to his chum to rouse up. ^ Still no answer yet more popular and have a far more exten- 
same stertorous breathing. ^ sjYe market in Europe than was formerly the 

AVhy on earth don t he wake? said Meiyne case. This China grass— sofc vdgHal, the French 


UtUe Imtchway and entered the tiny cabin. It “ nwm and 

WM empty ! He stared around in blank aston- specimens of tlie urtica. These nettles are 

ishment, nearly amounting to dismay, and as he carefully cultivated in China, .where they grow 
did 80, a snore of almost gigantic volume assailed in great quantities, as they do in In^ and 
hi.s ears. It came from the forecastle. This was Ceylon. In India, hi(jJicrto, unfortunately, no 
more surprising than ever, for Hetherington, he marked or diligent attempt at cultivation has ’ 
knew, had no crew on board. An enthusiastic been made. These urticas are perennial herba- 
Taohteman, h^ in true Corinthian spirit worked b^ad oval leaves, with a 

Ins little craft himself, with the assistance of j?, i. 

one or two good friends and fellow-spirits like from 

Phipps-no paid hands being pennittefon board ; ^e stinging eh^cter of ordn^ nettles. In 
during a Corinthian race — anci even when cruis- j India, where the plants grow wild, 

ing, scrubbed decks and polished brasswork with j these nettles are cut just about the time of 
his own hands, sleeping also on board in hnr- seeding, bleached by the assistance of the heavy 
hour, unlike men of more luxurious habits, who ' night-dews and hot mid-day suns, and the fibres ’ 
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gathered together and spun into ropes or thin 
twine, from which coarse matting is made. This 
primitive way of treating the nettles is not 
followed in China, and indeed the employment 
of the fibre-silk for commercial purposes seems 
to be a Chinese secret. 

The government of India, seeing what a great 
benefit might be expected to arise could a prac- 
tical and inexpensive method of gathering the 
‘vegetable silk’ be faund, offered some time back 
a reward to stimulate inventors in discovering 
an economical method for preparing the fibre of 
the China grass. Such discovery has at last been 
made ; three French gentlemen have been success- 
ful in perfecting two different inventions which 
would seem to completely meet the existing 
difficulty. Messieura Frdmy and TJrbain of Paris 
have invented a method for converting the fibres 
of the plants into filasse ready for spinning. 
This method, however, would not liave been of 
much use had not a M. Favier*- constructed a 
machine for gathering these fibres by decorticating 
the stems of the nettles by means of steam. 
Thus, the fibre is not only collected cheaply and 
easily, but the glutinous matter adhering to it, 
and which proved su«h a stumbling-block to our 
manufacturers, is removed at the same time. It 
is difficult to exaggerate the importance of these 
inventions. The urtica grows in immense quan- 
tities all over India ; and now that the plant 
and its fibres can be utilised economically, doubt- 
less much careful attention will be given to the 
question of cultivation and the harvesting of 
these nettles. 

Not only is the texture of the cloth manu- 
factured from this fibre very beautiful — it is 
principally remarkable for its splendid gloss 
and peculiar transparency— but it is extremely 
strong and durable. ‘Belting’ for machinery has 
already been made wdth China gra^- fibre, and 
on being tested, it was found that it could bear 
■ a strain , of eight thousand three hundred and 
twenty-six pounds to the square inch ; whereas 
leather could only sustain a pressure of four 
thousand two hundred and tliirty-uine pounds 
to the square inch. A piece of water- hose made 
of the same fibre was subjected to the high 
pressure of six hundred pounds to the square 
inch, and it was proved that it only ‘sweated’ 
as much as a good ordinary hose does under a 
pressure of one hundred pounds. So much for 
its strength and durability, two great advantages. 
And, moreover, it is probable, having regard to 
these proved facts, that, although the texture of 
grass-cloth ^'s so light and transparent, it would 
offer a considerable and iiroloiiged resistance to 
heat and fiames. 

As to its hearty, most of our readers have 
had many opportunities already of forming an 
opinion on this liead. So soon as manufacturers 
and costumiers have had a sufficient time for 
experimenting, we may expect to see grass-cloth 
very generally used for dress fabrics, hangings, 
curtains, and in many other ways. 

Should these inventions, ivhen put to the test 
and tried on a large scale, be found to answer 
as well as the trial experiments, a little time is 
only wan%d, when a most important and valu- 
able indu^y will arise in India, and, more 
than probauJy, give work to many thousands 


of hands at home. At all events, if all goes 
right, India will be the richer in the near future 
by many millions of pounds sterling. And it is 
even likely that serious attempts at acclimatisa- 
tion and careful cultivation of these useful nettles 
will be made in other of our semi-tropical colonies 
and possessions. 

THE POET’S TEEASURES. 

The laughing streams all crystal bright, 

How sweet their murmuring song, 

As, strewn with blossoms and flecked with light, 
They joyously dance along ! 

They glance through the valleys like silver wings ; 

They twinkle, they gleam, they sliine ; 

And while my heart in rapture sings, 

They n-hisper they are mine ! 

Like a maiden’s tresses so sleek, so flne, 

They ripple, and wave, and curl ; 

They blush ’neath the sunset like rosy wine, 

And sing like a happy girl. 

When, weary, I sink on the emerald sod, 

They dimple, and seem to say : 

‘ We are balm fresh flung from the hand of God ; 
Come, bathe in our fairy spray.* 

The warbling birds are my minstrels all ; 

Ah ! they know that I love tbem well, 

Por I hasten forth, when their voices cull, 

To forest or leafy dell ; 

On buoyant pinions they come and go, 

Capricious, and wild, and free, 

And I sing to the children of toil and woe 
The songs they sing to mo. 

The ti*ees arc mine, and the humble flowers ' • 

That sigh ’mid the rustling grass, 

When steeped in the fragrance of summer showers, 
The amorous zephyrs pass. 

When the world grows cold, and I turn aw’ay 
From its fickle and loveless throng, 

They nestle around me, and seem to say : 

‘ Wo love you, poor child of song !’ 

They kiss the dust from my weary feet ; 

They tremble, and blush, and sigh ; 

And the lK)nny daisy, so fresh, so sweet, 

A tear in her golden eye, 

Scemeth to me, in her gown of white, 

More lovely than all the rest, 

With the beauty of summer in her sight, 

And its sunshine in her breast. 

I own not one inch of the land, not I, 

Nor jewels nor silks I wear, 

Yet, free to roam ’neath the azure sky, 

I am wealtliy beyond compare. 

To the plodding worldling, let pomp and pride 
And the treasures of earth be given, 

While I rest content on the fair hillside. 

Rich, rich in the gifts of heaven ! 

Fanht Fobbkstee. 
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BLOCKADES AND BLOCKADE-RUNNERS. 
Foil tliree-quai ters of a century, England differed 
from the other great maritime states of Europe as 
to the way in which blockade should be defined. 
To begin with, it may be enough to explain 
that a territory is said to be blockaded when 
access to or egress from its seaports is prevented 
by the naval forces of another state. When a 
state, for purposes of its own, fiscal or hygienic, 
declares that certain of its own ports shall be 
closed against foreign vessels, that decree must be 
respected by other states to whose notice it is 
duly brought, provided that those ports are really 
under the control of the executive of that state. 
But that is not a blockade ; it is a mere closure 
of ports, wL'ch any government, in virtue of its 
inlicrent sovereignty within the borders of its own 
territory, is iputc entitled to announce. Blockade 
is essentially a war measure. When the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in April 1861, pro- 
claimed that a forcible blockade of the Southern 
States would be forthwith instituted, England 
and France immediately declared their neutrality, 
and although tliat meant that they recognised 
the Confederates as belligerents, and not as rebels, 
their action was unobjectionable, because, when- 
ever the Northern States issued that proclama- 
tion, they by implication admitted that they werc 
engaged in war, and not merely in the suppression 
of a rebellion. In recent times, however, recourse 
has been had to what has been termed ‘pacific 
blockade thus, the coasts of Greece were block- 
aded in 1827 by the English, French, and Russian 
squadrons, although all three powers professed to 
be at peace with Turkey (under whose dominion 
Greece then was) ; and from 1845 to 1848, France 
and England prevented access to La Plata, although 
no war was declared. To admit such procedure 
as legitimate would simply mean that one state 
might put in force against another measures de- 
structive of the trade of neutral countries, and yet 
expect those countries to view the whole opera- 
tions as pacific. This objection might not apply 
to that pacific blockade which we have this year 


! seen put in fqrce against Greece, for we know 
that every vessel flying the flag of any other state 
than Greece has bben unmolested. But the liberty 
allowed to other nations did nothing to mitigate 
the coercion applied to Greek trading- vessels, and 
had the oluect of the blockwlers been merely to 
divert to »eir own merchantmen ±he carrying 
trade of the Archipelago, they could scarcely have 
devised a measure better fitted to attain that 
end. Lord Palmerston at least had a decided 
opinion as to how far such action was in accord- 
ance with law : his own words are ; ‘ The French 
and English blockade of the Plata has been from 
first to last illegal.’ In truth, pacific blockade 
is a contradiction in terms. In practice, it is 
enforced by the same methods as blockade between 
belligerents ; and a recent Dutch writer has well 
pointed out that the sole reason why it has not 
yet met with the unanimous disapproval of 
European powers is that hitherto it has been 
levelled against only the weakest states. 

It had from time out of mind been reckoned a 
perfectly regular proceeding to declare a port or 
a territory under blockade, and to affix penalties 
to the violation of that declaration, although, in 
point of fact, not a single vessel should be present 
to enforce its observance. But gradually this 
tenet met with less toleration ; and in 1780, when 
America and France were combined against Eng- 
land, the three great powers of the North, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden, entered into a league 
known as the ‘Armed Neutrality,’ witlf the object 
of evading the severe but ancient method of deal- 
ing with neutral commerce which Great Britain 
adopted. One of the articles which this confede- 
racy agreed upon was ; ‘ A port is blockaded only 
when evident danger attends .the attempt to run 
into it’ — a principle which boldly denied the 
right of any power to close by a mere edict a 
single hostile port. But Britain doggedly per- 
sisted in the exercise of a right which had un- 
doubtedly the sanction of custom ; and the mari- 
time powers of Europe were to wrangle and 
recriminate through still darker years before 
agreement could be reached. On the 21st of 
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November 1806, Napoleon promulgated the famous 
Berlin Decree, which announced that every port 
in Great Britain was blockaded ; and by an Order 
in Council, issued a year afterwards, the British 
government declared France and all the states 
which owned her supremacy to be subject to the 
same embargo. However far short the English 
performance might fall of their announced inten- 
tion, the egregious pretentiousness of the French 
decree will be appiu’ent enough to any one who 
remembers Macaulay’s saying of the Emperor: 
‘The narrowest strait was to his power what it 
was of old believed that a running stream was 
to the sorceries of a witch.’ Yet, both govern- 
ments were only carrying to its logical issue 
the old doctrine which neither had renounced — 
that a valid blockade might be constituted by 
mere notification. It was only in 1856 that, with 
the express purpose of removing as far as pos- 
sible the uncertainty which hung, over the rules 
of naval war, the great powers concurred in the 
Declaration of Paris, which hj4.s been called ‘a 
sort of doctrinal annex ’ to the treaty of that year. 
Important as has been the operation of all the 
rules contained in that Declaration, the only one 
which concerns us here is the fourth Blockades 
in order to be binding must be effective — that is | 
to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to 
prevent access to the const of the enemy.’ This ! 
being practically an adoption of the principle for I 
which the neutrals of 1780 had so strenuously } 
contended, was an argumentative victory for them ; j 
hut it was far more ; it was a triumph for those 1 
thinkers who have always maintained that all 
law must rest upon a basis of fact, that except in 
so far as law declares the relation which ought 
to subsist between facts which a previous analy.sis 
has ascertained, it is useless, and even mis- 
chievous. 

The first fifteen years of the present century 
were marked by all that turbulence which had 
characterised the closing years of that which went 
before, and there were not wanting in both periods 
instances of blockades persevcringly prosecuted and 
gallantly resisted. In the beginning of 1800, for 
exar^le, Genoa was the only city in Italy held by 
the French ; the Austrian troops invested it by 
land, and English war-ships blocked the passage 
seaward. The beleaguered Genoese saw the usual 
incidents of an old-fashioned blockade. From 
time to time, one of the light privateers which 
lay behind the little island of Capraja, north- 
east of Corsica, would succeed in eluding all 
the vigilance of Admiral Keith’s squadron, and 
carry in provisions enough to prolong for a while 
the desperate resistance of Massena’s garrison; 
and now the blockaders would retaliate by ‘ cut- 
ting out ’ a galley from beneath the very guns ! 
of the harbour. One day a gale might drive 
the jealous sentinels tc sea ; but on the next, 
they were back at their old stations, there to 
wait with patience until pestilence and famine 
should bring the city to its doom. Sixty years 
later and in another hemisphere, the maritime 
world was to see how far the new appliances of 
elaborate science had altered the modes in which 
blockades were to be enforced and evaded. 

On the 27th of April 1861, President Lincoln 
issued a proclamation in which the following 


announcement appeared : ‘ A competent force will 
be posted so as to prevent the entrance fmd ‘exit 
of vessels from the ports ’ of the Southern States. 
‘If, therefore, with a view to violate such blockade, 
any vessel shall attempt to leave any of said 
ports, she will be duly warned ; and if she shall 
again attempt to enter or leave a blockaded port, 
she will be captured.’ All Europe was prepared 
to watch and to deride this attempt to loclk up 
a coast-line of thirty-five hundred miles against 
the intrusion of traders, whose appetite for gain 
would be whetted to the keenest by artificially 
raised prices. Already, indeed, the scheme had 
been ridiculed as a ‘material impossibility’ by 
European statesmen, who pointed to the fact 
that not one of all the blockades established 
during the preceding seventy-five years had suc- 
ceeded ii;i excluding trade even where the coast 
to be watohed was comparatively limited. But 
as a eet-otf against the Jong and broken stretch 
of coast which lay open to the opei*ations of the 
blockade-runners, there were difficulties in their 
way which were at the outset of the struggle 
too lightly esteemed. Almost the whole extent 
of the seaboard was protected by a treacherous 
fringe of long low islands, scarcely rising above 
the surface of the water ; the channels between 
and behind these were winding ami intricate ; 
and when these obstacles were passed, tliere still 
remained the crucial bar to imperil the entrance 
to every harbour. 

The conditions of the impending conflict were 
new, and sagacious men foresaw that under them 
the risk of neutral powers being entangled in 
disputes with the belligerents was immensely 
increased. Tlie agency of steam was to be 
employed for the first time to enibreo a blockade 
on a gigantic scale. It was plain that a block- 
ading squadron was no loiigiu* liable to be 
blown olf the port it was watching by cos . 
tinned gales ; but it Vas not so easy to say how 
far this new motive-power would alter the 
chances of the blockade-runners. The naval 
strength of the Northern States was at the 
beginning of the M’ar so puny that the blockade 
when first instituted W’as little better than one 
of those ‘paper blockades’ which the voice of 
international law had condemned at Paris seven 
years before ; for many months, indeed, the trade 
of the Confederacy with Europe was but little 
affected. It was in view of this that the Nnv 
l^ork Tribune urged Lincoln’s government to 
economise their sea-force, and close entrance 
channels by means of sunken hulks. This plan 
was adopted at Charleston, and carried out under 
the superintendence of an officer whose aim was 
‘to establish a combination of artificial inter- 
ruptions and irregularities resembling on a small 
scale those of Hell-gate,’ that rock which so long 
impeded the navigation to New York harbour, 
and which was removed only a few months 

In Europe, both military critics and Chambers 
of Commerce protested against this barbarous 
method of making good a blockade ; but the 
stone-laden whale-ships sunk at Charleston did 
no permanent damage to the port, for before 
the war closed, the hulks broke up, and the 
harbour was filled with floating timber. But it 
was quickly felt that only an adequate fleet 
could render the blockade effective, and in 
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response to the ceaseless activity of the dock- ship would have been too conspicuous a mark 
yards, the northern war-ships multiplied with for eager eyes. Her hull was painted white, for 
marvellous rapidity. The blockade grew strict, experience showed that on dark nights or in thick 
Gradually, the pressure of diminished imports weather that colour most easily escaped observa- j 
began to tell on the resources of the Southern tiou. Although she had considerable stowage- ] 
States ; iron, liquors, machinery, articles of room, lier draught was light, and she was pro- 
domestic use, medicinal drugs and appliances pelled by paddle or side wheels, in order that 
of all kinds became scarce. In Richmond, a she might turn readily in narrow or shallow 
yard of ordinary calico which was formerly sold waters. To aid their war-vessels in capturing 
for twelve and a .half cents, brought thirty and destroying light-he(de<l cniisers such as this, 
dollars; a pair of French gloves W'as worth one the Federal government. built, twenty-three small 
hundred and fifty dollars ; and the price of salt gunboats. They, too, drew but little water, and | 
had risen to a dollar a jionnd. The export trade, rarely exceeded five hundred tons burden. For 
too, was being slowly strangled ; imniouse stores armament they carried one eleven-inch pivot- 
of cotton and tobacco lay waiting shipment at gun and three liowitzers — two of twenty-four 
every port. A bale of cotton worth forty dollars pounds, and one of twenty pound.s — well-chosea 
at Charleston would have brought two hundred weapons for the work they had to do. Their 
at New York ; and some idea of th^ price it weak point was their rate of speed, which did 
might have yielded at Liverpool may fce obtained not amount to inr^re than nine or ten knots an 
from a consideration of tlie fact that half a hour. So deficient were they in this respect, 
million of English cotton- workers were subsisting that a blockade-runner has been known to run 


only upon charity. 


out, get danmg«d, and sail round a gunboat into 


But the war sent trade into new channels, port again. 

Nassau, the capital of New Providence, one of There was so binch in blockade-running that 
the Balianiiis group, became one huge depot for was attractive to the adventurous, that "we are 
the goods wliicli sought a market in the forbi«ldcn hardly surprised to learn that officers of our navy 
ports. Articles of household economy and (tf engaged in the work, whqjly forgetful of the 
field equipment hiy piled in heterogeneous masses neutral po.sition to which their country’s policy 
on her wliarfs, the cotton which had escaped the bound tliom. The remonstrances, hdyever, whicn 
grasp of the Federals lay in her warehouses for were made to our government on that subject, 
resliipment to Europe ; her coal-stores ovei-flowed and the Gazette Order which they elicited, would 
with the mineral wliich was to feed the greedy pi-ohably prevent those who had an official status 
lurnaces of the blockade-runnei’s lying at anchor trom taking their capture so phlegmatically as 
in the bay, and the patois of every seafaring the youth who took his passage out in a blockade- 
people in Euro])e could he daily heard upon runner with the intention of enjoying a tour 
hei' quays. Hardly less numerous and varied tlirougli the Southern States, and who, when, 
were the groups of sailors, mei'chanls, adven- the vessel was captured, wrote, home saying that 
turers, and spies, who di.scusscd the fortunes of he would now ex])lore the Northern States, 
the war tpjon the white-glancing terraces of ‘which would do quite as well.’ One can well 
Hamilton iii tli<; B(“rmudas. imagine the tiptoe of expectation to which every 

Blockade-running had^ow become a business one on board would rise as the Bermudas sank 
speculation. But the gi-eat bulk of the trade into the distance, and the time drew near which 
was in very few hands, for the risks were great, was to decide the fortune of their enterprise, 
and the capital involved was large. The initial How ■warily they lie off until the evening favours 
cost of a blockade-runner was heavy ; the olliccrs their approach, and then, with every light but 
were highly paid ; a pilot well acquainted with the engine-fires extinguished, speed quietly but 
the port to be attempted often demanded one rapidly past the large looming hulls of the outer 
thousand ^ pounds for iiis services ; and besides blockaders. But they have yet to run the gantlet 
all this, it is to be remembered that on a fair of the inner cordon of gunboats, and now comes 
calculation not above one trip in four was sue- the real crisis of their venture. Shall they 
cessful. It is computed that iu three years there steam with cunning cflronteiy slowly and ostenta- 
were built or despatched from the Clyde no less tiously close p<'ist a gunboat ? The plan offers a 
than one hundred and eleven swift steamers chance of success, for some of their watchers have 
specially designed for the adventurous trade with once been blockade-runners themselves, and in 
the Confederate ports. Almost any day in the darkness the similarity of build might deceive. I 
August 1864, one of these vessels might have No; they perceive what seems to be*a practic- I 
been seen cruising about at the Tail of the Bank, able gap in the line, and driving their engines | 
preparing to try her speed against the swiftest to their utmost pitch, they rest their fate upon j 
passenger steamers of the river. The Douglan their speed. Y^et they are detected ; there goes 
was in those days the fastest boat on the Mersey ; a heavy swivel gun ; the alarm is raised, and 
but one of the new blockade-runners, named the now a perfect fusillade rages round the intruder. 
Colonel Lamby easily heat her, attaining on the But everything is againtt good practice ; only 
trial a speed of sixteen and three-quarter knots one shot Lakes effect in her hull, that going 
(of about nineteen miles) per hour. A careful clean through the bow ; and with little other 
observer might almost have guessed the char- damage, the daring vessel steams into Wilming- 
acter of the enterprise for which a blockade- ton with a valuable cargo of liquors, leather, 
runner was designed by a scrutiny of her build, and iron. 

Two taper masts and a couple of short smoke- Blockade-running soon became almost as much 
stacks were all that appeared above the deck ; an art as a trade, and there were some grumblers 
her object was to glide in the darkness past her in this countiy who made it a ground of com- 
•watchers, and the tall spars of a heavily-rigged plaint that no English officers had been sent to 
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obserre the new development in this branch of 
naval warfare. The most ingenious expedients 
were resorted to on both sides. A svstem of 
signalling by means of blue lights and rockets 
was in many cases established between the forts 
and their mends in the offing. The steamer 
Hama ran into Wilmington while Fort Fisher 
was being bombarded, and prevented pursuit by 
boldly sailing close past the powder-ship, which 
. shortly afterwards* olew up. Occasionally, a 
furious cannonade V'as begun from some adjacent 
fort, so as to draw off the blockading squadron, 
and leave the entrance free, if only for a few 
hours. The blockaders had their tricks too. 
Sometimes heavy smoke was seen rising as from 
a ship on fire ; but when the blockade-runner 
steered to render help, she found out too late 
that the supposed burning vessel was a Federal 
cruiser, which had resorted to this device in 
order to bring the swifter craft within range of 
her guns. One dark rainy night the Pclrd ran 
out of Charleston, and shortly afterwards fell in 
with what appeared to he a large merchant 
vessel. Hoping to crown a successful run with 
the capture of a valuable prize, she gave chase, 
and fired a shot to bring the stranger to. The 
reply was a single* broadside, so well directed 
that there was no need for another. The sup- 
posed merchantman was the frigate Si Lawrence. 
A favourite ruse of the privateer Jef Davis was 
to hoist the French flag of distress, and when 
a shin bore down in response to this appeal, she 
would, under pretence of handing in a letter, 
send aboard a boat’s crew armed to the teeth. 

But of all the remarkable incidents of this 
remarkable blockade there was none more note- 
worthy than the voyage of the British sliip 
Emily St Pierre. The story rivals the inventions 
of a sea-romancer. This vessel left Calcutta with 
orders to make the coast of South Carolina and 
see if the blockade of Charleston Avas still in 
force. Now, although this was a proceeding not 
in any Avay illegal, i^ie was nevertheless captured 
by a Federal warship ; a prize crew of two officers 
and thirteen men Avas put on board ; and her 
own creAv, with the exception of the master, the 
cook, and the steward, Avas taken out of her. 
Thus manned, she was being steered for a 
northern port, when her deposed captain per- 
suaded his cook and steward to assist him in 
making one effort to regain possession of the 
ship. They caught the mate asleep in his berth, 
ironed and gagged him ; the prize-master they 
found on deck, and treated similarly ; three 
seamen who had the watch on deck Avere asked 
to go doAfn into the scuttle — a storeroom near 
the helm — for a coil of rigging. The captain 
^aA'e them this order as if he hud accepted the 
inevitable, and w/ia aiding the captors to navigate 
the ship. As soon as the three leaped doAvn, 
the hatch was closed, and they were prisoners. 
The remainder of the 'prize creAV, Avho were in 
the forecastle, were shut doAvn and liberated one 
by one ; but those who would give no promise 
01 help to their new master were confined beside 
the unfortunates in the scuttle. Three, indeed, 
consented, but only one of them was a sailor ; 
and Avith this crew of five, a vessel of eight 
hundred and eighty-four tons Avas brought to 
Liveip(jol ttirouj^h. thirty day.s of bad weather.’ 
It is only a fitting conclusion to such a tale of 


daring to record that the intrepid seaman who 
conceived and carried out the enterprise was a 
native of the steAvartry of Kirkcudbright, which 
had already numbered among her sons the 
renowned Paul Jones. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

‘This is awkward, Tom, awfully aAvkAvard,' Mr 
Theodore Dupuy said to his nephew as they rode 
liomeAA'ard. ‘We must manage somehow to get 
rid of this man as etiiiy as possible. Of course, 
Ave can’t keep him in the house any longer with 
your cousin Nora, noAv that Ave knoAV he ’s really 
nothing more — bai’onet or no baronet — than a 
common ^mulatto. But at the same time, you 
see, we can’t get rid of him anyhoAV by any 
possibility before the dinner to-morrow evening. 
I ’ve asked several of the best people in Trinidad 
especially to meet him, and 1 don’t want to go 
and stultify myself openly before the eyes of the 
Avhole island. AVhat the dickens can wc tlo 
about it?’ 

*If you’d taken my advice, Uncle Theodore,’ 
Tom Dupuy answered sullenly, in spite of his 
triumph, ‘you’d huA'c got rid of him long ago. 
As it is, you’ll have to keep him on now till 
after Tuesday, and then Ave must manage soine- 
lioAV to dismiss him politely.’ 

They rode on Avithout another word till they 
reached the house ; there, they found Nora and 
Harry had arrived before tlioin, and had gone 
in to dress for dinner. Mr Dupuy followed their 
example ; but Tom, Avho had made up his mind 
suddenly to stop, loitered about on the laAvn 
under the big star-np])le tree, Availing in the 
cool till the young Englishman should make hia 
appearance. ' 

Meanwliile, Nora, iif her own dressing-room, 
attended by Ilosina Fleming and Aunt Clommy, 
was thinking over the afternoon’s ride very much 
to her own satisfaction. Mr Noel Avas really 
after all a very nice fellow : if lie hadn’t been 
so dreadfully dark — but there, he was really just 
one shade too dusky in the face ever to please 
a West Indian fancy. And yet, he Avas certainly 
very much in love with her ! The very persist- 
ence Avith Avliich he avoided reopening the sub- 
ject, Avhilc he went on paying her such very 
marked attention, showed in itself how thoroughly 
in earnest he wa.s. ‘He’ll propose to me again 
to-morrow — I ’m quite sure he will,’ Nora thought 
to herself, as Kosina fastened up her hair with 
a sprig of plumbago and a little delicate spray 
of wild maiden-hair. ‘He was almost going to 
propose to me as avc came along by the moun- 
tain-cabbages this afternoon, only I saw him 
hesitating, and I turned the current of the con- 
versation. I Avonder why I turned it? I’m 
sure I don’t know why. I Avonder whether it 
was because I didn’t know whether I should 
answer “Yes” or “No,” if he Avere really to 
a.sk me? I think one ought to decide in one’s 
own mind beforehand Avhat one’s going to say 
in such a case, especially when a man has asked 
one already. He awfully nice. I wish he was 
just a shade or two lighter. I believe Tom 
really fancies — he’s so dark — it isn’t quite right 
with him.’ 
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Isaac Pourtalfes, lounging about that minute, 
watching for Rosina, whom he had come to 
talk with, saw Nora flit for a_ second past the 
open window of the passage, in her light and 
gauze-like evening dress, with open neck in front, 
and the flowers twined in her pretty hair ; and 
he said to himself as he glanced up at her : 
‘Be word oh de Lard say right, “Take captive 
de women ! 

At the same moment, Tom Bupuy, strolling 
idly on the lawn in the thickening twilight, 
caught sight of Pourtales, and beckoned him 
towards him with an imperious finger. ‘Come 
here,’ he said ; ‘ I want to talk with you, you 
nigger there. — You’re Isaac Pourtales, aren’t you? 
— I thought so. Tlieii come and tell me all 
you know about this confounded cousin of yours 
— this man Noel.’ • 

Isaac Pourtales, nothing loth, pflured forth 
at once in Tom Dupuy’s listening ear the whole 
story, so far as he knew it, of Lady Noel’s ante- 
cedents in Barbadoes. While the two men, the 
white and the brown, were still conversing under 
the shade of the star-apple tree, Nora, who 
had come down to the drawing-room mcaiiwliilo, 
strolled out for a minute, beguiled by the cool 
air, on to the smoothly kept lawn in front of 
the drawing-room wim'low. Tom saw her, and 
beckonc'd her to him with his finger, exactly 
as he had beckoned the tall mulatto. Nora 
"azed at the beckoning hand with the intensest 
disdain, and then turned away, as if perfectly 
unconscious of his ungainly gesture, to examine 
the tuberoses and great bell-sliapcd brugmansias 
of the garden border. 

Tom walked up to her angrily and rudely. 
‘Didn’t 3’ou see me calling you, miss?’ lie said 
in his harsh drawl, with no pretence of unneces- 
sary polit^jycs.s. ‘Didn’t you see I wanted to 
Speak to you ? ’ ^ 

‘I saw you making signs to somebody with 
j'our band, a.s if you took me for a servant,’ 
Nora an-swered coldly; ‘and not having been 
accustomed in England to be called in that way, 

I thought you must have made a mistake as 
to whom you were dealing with.’ 

Tom started and muttered an ugly oath. ‘In 
England,’ he rcpeatcil. ‘Oh, ah^ in England. 
West Indian gentlemen, it seems, aren’t good 
enough for you, miss, since this fellow Noel 
has come out to make up to you. I suppose 
you don’t happen to know that he’s a West 
Indian too, and a precious <pieer sort of one into 
the bargain? I know you mean to marry him, 
miss; but all I can tell you is, your father and 

I are not going to permit it.’ 

‘I don’t wish to marry him,’ Nora answered, 
flushing fiery red all over (‘Him is pretty for 
true wmen him blush like dat,’ Isaac Pourtales 
said to himself from the shade of the star-apple 
tree). ‘But if I did, I wouldn’t listen to any- 
thing you might choose to say against him, Tom 
Dupuy ; so that ’a plain speaking enough for 
you.’ 

Tom sneered. ‘ 0 no,’ he said ; ‘ I always 
knew you’d end by marrying a woolly-headed 
mulatto ; and this man ’s one, 1 don’t mind telling 
you. He ’s a brown man born ; his mother, 
though she is Lady Noel — fine sort of a Lady, 
indeed — is nothing better than a Barbadoes brown' 
girl; and he’s own cousin to Isaac Pourtales 

over vender ! He is, I swear to yom-^Isaae, 
come here, sir !’ 

Nora gave a little suppressed scream of sur- 
prise and horror as the tall mulatto, in his 
ragged shirt, leering horribly, emerged unex- 
pectedly, like a black spectre, from the shadowB 
opposite. 

‘ Isaac,’ the young planter said with a malicious 
smile, ‘who is this young man, I want to know, 
that calls himself Mister Noel?’ 

Isaac Pourtales touched .his slouching hat 
awkwardly as he answered, under his breath, 
with an ugly scowl: ‘Him me own cousin, sah, 
an’ me miulder cousin. Him an' me mudder is 
fam’ly long ago in ole Barbadoes.’ 

‘There you are, Nora!’ Tom Dupuy cried out 
to her triumphantly. ‘You see what sort of 
person your fane English friend has turned out 
to be.’ 

‘Tom Dupuy,’ Nora cried in her wrath — but 
in her own heart she knew it wasn’t true — ‘if 
you tell me. tliis, trying to set me against Mr 
Noel, you ’ve failed in your purpoise, sir ; what 
you say has no* effect upon me. I do not care 
for him ; you are quite mistaken about that ; but 
if I did, I don’t mind telling you, your wicked 
.scheming wouM only maki^uie like him all the 
better. Tom Dupuy, no real gentleman would 
ever try so to undermine another man’s posi- 
tion.’ 

At that moment, Harry Noel, just descending 
to the drawing-room, strolled out to meet them 
on the lawn, quite uiiconsciou.s of this little 
family altercation. Nora glanced hastily from 
Tom Dupuy, in his planter coat and high riding- 
hoots, to Harry Noeb looking so tall and hand- 
some in his evening dress, and couldn’t help 
noticing in her own mind which of the two 
was the truest gentleman. ‘Mr Noel,’ she said, 
accepting his half-proffered arm with a natural 
and instinctively gracious movement, ‘will you 
take me in to dinner ? I see it 's ready.’ 

Tom Dupuy, crest-fallen and astonished, fol- 
lowed after, and muttered to himself with deeper 
conviction than ever that he always knew that 
girl Nora would end in the longrun by marrying 
a confounded woolly-headed mulatto. 

{To he continued.) 

THE ASCENT OF CLOUDY MOUNTAIN, 
NEW GUINEA. 

BY CAPTAIN CYPRIAN BRIDGE, R.N. 

The Rev. James Chalmers — known all along the 
southern coast of New Guinea, thrSughout the 
original British protectorate in fact, as ‘ Ta-ma-t4 ’ 

— will always be held responsible for the first 
ascent of Cloudy Mountain. Tjjking advantage of 
the presence of Commodore Erskine’s squadron at 
Souta Cape, he instilled into the minds of some of 
the officers a desire to ^t to the summit. With 
the persuasive eloquence of which his many friends f 
know him to be a master, he expatiated on the 
honourable nature of the enterprise, dwelling 
on the fact that no white man had as yw | 
attempted it. It is not ’wonderful that he excited ' 
considerable enthusiasm ; nor is it, perhafws, won- 
derful that, as the climate is a moist one and 
as the warm tropical season was wU advanced, 
some of the enthusiasm had greatly decreased 
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when tlie day for starting arrived. It was inte- 
resting to observe how many pressing engage- 
ments happened to prevent some of the more 
eager aspirants for alpine honours from attempt- 
ing Cloudy Mountain, when the expedition was 
definitely determined on. One had arrears of 
correspondence to make up ; another had pro- 
' mised to join a friend in a shooting excursion ; 
whilst a third wisely took into consideration the 
fact of his being no longer young. It would 
have been well for at least one of the party 
that afterwards maae the ascent if he also had 
remembered that the middle age is not the 
best time of life at which to try climbing almost 
precipitous elevations through trackless forests 
in the atmosphere of a hothouse. 

On Friday, the 21st of November, the union- 
jack had been hoisted, and tlic British proteti- 
torate over the southern coast of New Guinea 
had been proclaimed with imposing ceremonies 
on Stacey Island, South Cape. Time, which is 
usually deficieut when naval officers visit places 
from which interesting excursions can be made, 
did not allow of tlie start for the summit of the 
mountain being deferred till the following day. j 
It was compulsory to get away as soon as pos- 
sible after the ceremoijy. Mr Chalmers, whom no I 
exertion can tire, made arrangements for collect- 
ing a body of native carriers, lie advised each 
excursionist to take a change of clothes, a blanket, 
and enough food for twenty-four hours. By 
about eleven A.ii. there were assembled at the 
village of Hanod, at the head of Bertha Lagoon, 
the following : Captain C. Bridge ; Lieutenants 
R. N. Ommanney and M. Thomson ; 11. Millist, 
captain’s steward, of II.M.S. ; Comman- 

der W. H. Henderson ; Lieutenant T. C. Fenton ; 
Mr Qlaysher, engineer ; Mr T. IV. Stirling, 
midshipman ; four blue-jackets, and one R.M. 
artilleryman of H.M.S. AVZ-soji; Lieutenant Jolin 
L. Marx, commanding H.M.S. Swinger; Sub- 
lieutenant A. Pearson, of II.jM.S. Dart; and Mr 
Stuart of Sydney, New South Wales. 

The tribes inhabiting the country about South 
Cape are of the dark race, .and wei-c cannibals, 
until their recent renunciation of the practice, 
under the influence of tlie missionaries. Tlioy 
are a much merrier and more talkative people 
than the non-cannibal light-coloured race, wdiich 
dwells farther to the westwaard. The w’ork of 
selecting carriers proceeded with much vocifera- 
I tion ; the carriers themselves, their friends, and 
all the ladies of the village — in this part of New 
I Guinea the influence of woman is great — con- 
sidering it necessary to address lengthy speeches 
in a loud tene to the w’hite strangers. That not 
one of these understood a sentence of what W'as 
being said to them, by no means discouraged the 
eloquence of the villagers. ‘Ta-ma-te’s’ extra- 
ordinary faculty d'f influencing the natives in a 
cheery way soon introduced order into what 
looked very much like lu/peless confusion. With 
the aid of the teacher Biga, w’ho could speak 
both the Motu and the South Cape languages, 
he chose a sufficient number of carriers, appointed 
as guide an cdderly native who professed to have 
been to the top of the mountain, and set about 
distributing the loads to be carried. The wages 
agreed upon were a small ‘trade’ knife and three 
sticks of tobacco, value in alb about eightpence 
per man. Some biscuit and a little extra tobacco 


were given afterwards, to keep up the spirits of 
the party during the journey. 

Though not mucli troubled with clothes, our 
new friends were, at all events relatively to the 
western tribes, decently clad. The women wear 
a becoming petticoat of leaves and fibre, coming 
down to the knee. They often put on several 
of these garments one above the other, the effect 
being much the same as that of a capricious 
crinoline. In New Guinea, the women are 
tattooed from forehead to ankles, occasionally in 
very elaborate patterns. The name Papua given 
to New Guinea is said to mean ‘ woolly-headed,’ 
and the appellation has been well bestowed. 
The men of both races ‘tease’ their hair out 
into a prodigious mop. So do the girls. 
Married women cut theirs short. TJie bushy 
wig which many of tlie natives of this region 
seem to bt> wearing decidedly improves their 
appearance. When their hair is cut short, the 
similarity of their features to tliose of African 
negroes becomes more obvious. They are not 
tall ; but they have well-shaped limbs, and 
many of them are sturdy fellows. The usual 
weight for a native carrier is twenty-five pounds. 
But, as the number of travellers likely to Uhccnd 
Cloudy Mountain had greatly fallen off, we found 
ourselves with more caniers than we could supply 
loads for. The result was that some at all 
events had very light burdens. One man, for 
instance, carried an empty tin case for specimens 
of plants ; another, a few sheets of blotting-paper 
between two thin pieces of board provided for 
the same purpose. 

Wlien officers land in the South Sea Islands, 
nicety of dress is not much attended to. A 
helmet or .straw-hat, a shirt, a pair of flannel 
trousers, and boots or shoes more remarkable 
for utility than elegance, are found ouito .suffi- 
cient. In a moist hot climate, the Tess c]othin§ 
the better ; and in courftries in which there are 
no roads, not many paths, and where, as a rule, 
progress is only possible through thick forest 
and over iniidtly groiiml, the i'ewer garments 
worn, the fewer there are to be cleaned at the 
end of an excursion. 

For the fir.-jt half-hour after leaving the village 
on Bertha Lagoon, the way ran across a man- 
grove swamp of soft mud, interspersed with pools 
of black-looking water, and studded with the 
peculiar and aggravating knobs that the roots 
of the mangrove bush delight to form. It was 
worth while to note the care with which most 
of the excursionists began to pick their way ; 
some even evinced a desire not to wet their 
boots. To keep the nether garments clean was 
clearly in general considered an object worth 
trying for. But after a few rapid and involuntary 
descents from slippery logs, seductively resem- 
bling bridges, placed across the most forhiddin^ 
slough.s, a determination to push on straight and 
discontinue efl'orts to circumvent puddles, became 
universally apparent. When the swamp had been 
left behind some distance, our carriers, who 
belonged to a Imniorous race, kindly informed 
us, through the interpreters — -their faces beaming 
with delight as the information was imparted — 
that they could have taken us by a route wliich 
would have avoided it altogether. This state- 
ment was proved to be true on our return, as 
some of the party escaped traversing the swamp 
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a second time by taking a path which led to the 
westward of it, and others descended in canoes 
the lower part of a river that discharges itself 
into the lagoon. When asked why they had not 
let ns know of the existence of a more agree- 
able road, our native friends made the unanswer- 
able reply, that none of our party had sug- 
gested to them any wish to avoid the man- 
groves 

For an hour we had ndv/ to move along 
through a well-timbered country, occasionally 
passing small cultivated patches, where yams, 
bananas, and taro were grown. The path in 
most places was not difficult ; but it lost itself 
from time to time in a stream of clear water, 
whose frequent rapids showed that we had begun 
to ascend. Eepcated wadings had at all events 
the advantage of removing all tracss of our 
passage across the swamp. The ^-.enery was 
highly picturesque, especially at some of the 
reaches of the little river. The pebbly banks 
were crowned with a rich vegetation ; the number 
and variety of the trees and slirubs — amongst 
which the wild plantain, palms of various kinds, 
and the panclunus were conspicuous — were at 
least as great as in most tropical lands. Glimpses 
of lofty wmoded heights were frequently obtained. 
A few tuneful birds were heard, and we saw 
some azurc-hued kingfishers. But, as a rule, par- 
ticularly as the lower country was left, the music 
of the w’oods was monopolised by screeching 
white cockator)s. The scene was greatly enlivened 
by the number and beauty of the butterflies 
which llitted amongst the bushes. One of our 
party had provided himself with a net ; and, 
though occasional bad shots at some peculiarly 
nimble lepidoittera were made, his ‘ bag ’ turned 
out a very good one. On a broad stretch of 
gravel and^uel^blea by the side of the w’ater, 
Awards one C'^cToclc, a h^^t was made for luncheon. 
The spot was fairly shady, and the heat, con- 
sidering our position, W'as not excessive. A biscuit 
or two Avas bunded to the carriers, and — what 
delighted them still more — a few small fragments 
of tobacco. The New Guinea fashion of smoking 
is peculiar. The pipe is a bamboo tube about 
two feet long and two inches in diameter, with 
one end cdosed. Near this end, a small hole like 
the mouth-hole of a flute is made, and in it 
a piece of leaf, twisted into a pointed cup or 
‘horn’ containing a little tobacco, is inserted. 
Applying a light to the tobacco, the smoker 
sucks vigorously at the open end of the tube ; 
when this is filled with smoke, he puts his lips 
to the small hole and takes several ‘draws,’ 
after which the tobacco has to be replenished 
and the pipe relighted. Politeness flourishes 
throughout the south-western Pacific Isles ; even 
the naked cannibals of New Britain exhibit to 
friends that true courtesy which consists in doing 
as one w'ould be done by. The New Guinean ' 
who lights the pipe, when he has filled it with 
smoke, usually hands it to some one else to have 
the first whilf. On the present occ{ision, the 
pipe was olfered first to the white man, to whom, 
so long as he behaves to them becomingly, Pacific 
Island natives are almost invariably polite. 

The lateness of our start rendered any but a 
short halt impossible, so the repast W’us a hasty 
one. The increasing steepness showed that w'e 
kad begun the ascent in earnest. A path there 


certainly was, but, as a rule, it was not easily 
discerned amid the thick growth of tropical shrubs. 
As far as the density of the forest would allow 
us to examine the country to any distance, we 
appeared to be mounting the ridge of a spur 
of the main mountain mass, A deep valley 
lay on either hand, at the bottom of which we 
could hear the rumbling of a stream. The num- 
ber of cockatoos increased as we got higher, and 
some were shot for culinary purposes subse- 
quently, We saw some handsome pigeons, and at 
I least one small flight of the largo beaked bird 
called toucan, though probably it differs from 
the South American bird to which that name 
rightly belongs. Ignorance of ornithology made 
some of 118 doubt if it W'ere the hornbill or huceroa, 
one of which we heard afterwards overhead puffing 
like a locomotive, on our way down. The profu- 
sion of ferns, palms, orchids, and flowering shrubs 
was striking. The fiscent was really a climb, as 
the hands had to be used nearly as much as the 
feet. At one tor two points, the face of a steep 
water-worn rock had to bo scaled. Frequent 
short halts became absolutely necessary ; and 
the head of our long and straggling line of white 
men and carriers usually resumed the work of 
ascending as the rear reacheththe point at which the 
former had rested. Wlien the afternoon had well 
advanced — the only watch in the co!kipany having 
been broken at a specially stiff bit of climbing, 
the exact time could not be told — we had reached 
a comparatively open space, which our guide 
declared to be the summit. The impossibility 
of this being so was demonstrated by the appear- 
ance of the true summit, of which a temporary 
break in the clouds usually hiding it, now per- 
mitted a glimj)se. Our guide thereupon asserted 
that it was the only summit which he knew ; 
that no native of the country had ever attempted 
to mount higher ; and that, anyhow, no path 
was to be found farther on. These assertions 
were probably true. The coirectness at least of 
the last wa.s soon established beyond the chance 
of doubt ; subsequent progress disclosed the fact 
that the path, which for the last hour had been 
scarcely visible by the naked eye, ceased alto- 
gether. 

When the rear of the line came up, these 
questions were being debated : Should an*ange- 
ineiits be made for camping for the night on 
the spot then occupied? or should a further 
attempt to reach the summit be made? Lieu- 
tenant Fenton and Mr Stirling settled the matter 
as far as they were concerned by pusliing on 
with the determination of crowning the moun- 
tain by themselves, if no one else cartd to follow 
them. ‘Ta-ma-t 6 ’ reviewed the situation in a 
short and fitting address, which closed with a 
reminder that not even a native, it was now 
proved, had ever got to the top. This was 
1 enough to prevent any flagging of the enthu- 
siasm necessary to catty the travellers higher. 
Even the oldest member of the party, who had 
already begun to doubt the wisdom of joining 
in such an enterprise by one who had years 
ago qualified as a member of the ‘senior’ United 
Service Club, unhesitatingly gave his vote for a 
continuance of the ascent and for the conquest 
of the virgin height. 

It had been held that the previous part of the 
journey bad afforded instances of some rather 
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pretty climbing. It was child’s play to what 
followed Path there was none ; the vegetation 
became if possible denser ; and the only practi- 
cable line of advance ran along the edge of 
a ridge nearly as ‘sharp and perilous’ as the 
bridge leading to the Mohammedan Paradise. 
This ridge was so steep that, thickly clothed as 
it was with trees, shrubs, and creepers, it was 
frequent^ impossible to advance without pulling 
one’s self up by one’s hands. In selecting some- 
thing to lay hold of to effect this, great care had 
to be exercised. The ‘lawyer’ palm, which sends 
out trailing shoots admirably adapted to the 
puipose of tripping up the unwary, is studded 
with thorns in the very part where it is most 
natural for a climber requiring its aid to seize 
it. In the most difficult places, there flourished 
an especially exasperating variety of pandanus. 
This tree has many uses, and in this instance it 
seemed to have been purposely placed just where 
it might best help the ascending traveller. The 
pyramid of stalks or aerial rootr, which unite 
several feet above the surface of the soil to 
form the trunk, always looked so inviting to 
those in want of a ‘lift,’ that no experience 
was sufficient to prevent repeated recourse to 
its assistance. Unri^ppily, each stalk of a dia- 
meter convenient for grasping by the hand was 
studded with sharp prickles, almost invariably 
hidden by a coating of deliciously soft moss. 
It was not until the weight of the body was 
thrown on the hand encircling one of these 
deceptive stalks, that the situation w'as fully 
realised. In the absence of a path, it was of some 
advantage to keep amongst the rearward mem- 
bers of the party. A few persona in front 
quickly made a trail, which was not very 
often lost, particularly when the leaders 
had had the forethought to break branches off 
adjacent shrubs, so that the fractures served as 
guideposts to those following. The great steep- 
ness of the sides of the spur on the ridge of 
which wa» the line of advance, rendered it most 
desirable not to stray from the path, as serious 
injury, if not complete destruction, would in 
such' case have been inevitable. Sometimes a 
climber dislodged a stone that went crashing 
amongst the thick growth wuth which the pre- 
cipitous sides were covered, downwards for hun- 
dreds of feet, till the noise of its fall died away 
in the distance. 

Clouds were collecting about the mountain, 
and the sun was about to set, when at length 
the whole party stood upon the summit. There 
was a comparatively level space, perhaps thirty 
feet square^’ thickly overgrown with trees and 
shrubs. The moist heat on the way up had 
been great enough to render every one’s clothes 
dripping wet, even had not occasional thick mists 
drenched our scanty garments. It was so late 
that no time was to be lost in making arrange- 
ments for spending the flight on the top of the 
mountain. Tomahawks were brought into requi- 
sition, and several trees were felled and laid one 
on another along two sides of a small square, 
thus forming a low wall, under shelter of which 
a bivouac might be formed. Many showers had 
fallen on the higher parts of the mountain during 
the day, and so general was the humidity that i 
it was difficult to light a fire. When this was 
at length accomplished, a meal was prepared, j 


and soon despatched. The kindling of a fire 
incited the native carriers to do the same on 
every available spot, amongst others at a point 
dead to wind ware! of the bivouac, to the grievous 
annoyance of the travellers’ eyes, till a more 
suitable place was substituted. 

With leaves and twigs plentifully strewed under 
the lee of the felled logs, the white men had 
managed to get themselves ‘littered down’ for 
the night. The small rain which had been 
falling nearly ever since the summit had been 
reached, turned into sharp showers, and showed 
symptoms of continuing. The supply of water 
was found to be very short, as, trusting to the 
statements of the natives before it was ascertained 
that their knowledge of the country did not 
extend beyond the termination of the path, it 
was thought unnecessary to carry a large supply 
to the end of the journey, where, it was antici- 
pated, it would be found in abundance. The 
prospect for the night was not cheering. Those 
who had brought a change of clothing now put 
it on in place of the dripping garments hitherto 
worn, and rolling themselves in their blankets, 
lay down to sleep, or to try to sleep. Many 
things conspired to prevent slumber. It Wcas 
soon discovered that some of the party had no 
blanket. Mr Chalmers at once set himself to 
rectify this, and did so in characteristic fashion. 
He borrowed a knife, and, cutting his own blanket 
in two, insisted upon its being accepted by a 
companion who had none. It is related of one 
of the several Saints Martin — on board men- 
of-war, we cannot be expected to bo very familiar 
with the hagiology, so it will be well not to 
attempt to specify which of them it was— that 
seeing a beggar in want of a cloak, he gave him 
his own. Now, seriously, without in the least 
desiring to disparage the charity saint, it 

may be pointed out beggars are usually 
met with in the streets of towns, and that to give 
away a cloak therein is at the best not more I 
meritorious than giving to a companion lialf of 
your only blanket at the beginning of a rainy 
night on the summit of a distant mountain. But 
this was not all. It was decided that the best 
protection against rain would be the erection of 
some sort of tent. ‘ Ta-ma-te ’ was soon employed 
in helping to construct this shelter, and in spite 
of all opposition, persisted in contributing the 
remaining portion of his blanket to form the 
roof. 

Contenting himself with as much of a com- 
panion’s blanket as could bo spared to him, he 
made himself, as he protested, extremely com- 
fortable ; and that all might be as meriy as 
possible, started a musiem entertainment by 
favouring the company with Auld Langsijne. His 
jollity was contagious. There was a succession 
of songs. When these had been concluded with a 
‘ fore-bitter ’ of formidable length on the death of 
Lortl Nelson by a seaman of H.M.S. Nelson gifted 
with a fine voice, the natives were invited to 
take up the singing. They complied without 
much hesitation. They sang in a low and rather 
plaintive tone, with a curious deep tremolo 
uttered from time to time in unison. At length, 
as some began to grow sleepy, Mr Chalmers 
asked for silence, so that the teacher Biga 
might be able to conduct the evening devotions. 
This he' did in an extempore prayer, attentively 
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followed by the natives, and, if not understood, 
at all events reverently listened to, by the white 
men. To one at least of the latter, sleep was 
impossible. Fatigue must be indeed overwhelm- 
ing which will enable one to slumber when, in 
the midst of the only available sleeping-nlace, 
a point of rock is so situated that it almost 
forces a passage between the ribs. Luckily, there 
were. •no mosquitoes or other voracious insects. 
But there was an unpleasant many-legged black | 
slug four or five inches long which evinced an 
unconquerable predilection for crawling over the 
nakeil human body. It was far from pleasant 
to find this animal just effecting a passage 
between the neckband of the shirt and the skin, 
or trying to coil itself round the ear of the 
side which happened to be uppermost. A careful 
member of our party, before lying *lown, had 
stretched a line hetween two tree^ and on it 
had hung his wet clothes. Looking about him 
in the night, he discovered that the clothes had 
disappeared, and his announcement of this dis- 
covery elicited from a companion the inlelUgence 
that the natives were wearing them. This state- 
ment, BO to speak, brought down the house. 
The natives heartily joined in the hilarious 
applause with which it was received. The same 
reception was extended to occasional ejaculations 
from other companions of the bivouac, such as, 
‘By Jove! there’s a native with my shirt on!’ 
Subsequent reflections convinced the owners that 
it was fortunate that the temporary borrowing 
of their clothes by their native friends had been 
looked upon as part of the fun of the excur- 
sion. Had any one been so ill-conditioned as to 
maltreat or scold the merry, intelligent carriers, 
they would, almost to a certainty, have stolen 
away in the night, and have left tlie white men 
to get 8-^*^ their things home as best 

They could. Une gentleman displayed so 

much ingenuity in the mode of wearing one of 
the more unmentionable garments, which he 
somehow or other succeeded in converting into 
a kind of sleeved waistcoat, that the apprecia- 
tive owner made him a pro.-ent of it. The new 
possessor had a proper pride in this acquisition, 
and wore it in his village after the descent; 
indeed, ho had the honour of being introduced 
‘ to the commodore whilst clad in it. 

‘Ta-ma-te,’ who, with universal assent, had 
established a genial despotism over the bivouac, 
issued a decree that every one should make a 
joke, and that the joke adjiidgerl the best should 
be sent to a newspaper for publication. Either 
this was trying the loyalty of his contented 
subjects too severely, or the labour of incubating 
jokes was too great for wearied mountaineers, 
for, after one or two feeble endeavours to comply 
with his edict, a general silence fell upon the 
company. 

In the morning, after a not absolutely perfect 
night’s rest, deficiency of water rendered abstain- 
ing from even an attempt at breakfast compulsory, 
•rhere was little, therefore, to delay the ceremony 
of hoisting the union-jack — providently brought 
I for the purpose by Lieutenant Fenton — upon the 
newly crowned summit A suitable tree was 
cut down and lopped ; the fla" was secured to 
it ; and a hole having been dug in which to 
insert it, the flagstaff was reared amidst a very 
good imitation of three cheers from the natives, 


and* the real thing from the white men. The 
descent then began ; and much of it was .effected 
by a different route from that of the ascent 
Orchids, ferns, and other plants were collected 
on the way. Sore hands, barked shins, added 
to want of sleep and to a long fast, made the 
descent seem to some even more fatiguing than 
the climb of the clay before. The interval before 
water was reached appeared excessive, and before 
a halt could be made for breakfast, interminable. 
By two p.M. the travellers ^ere back on board 
their ships, proud of the distinction of being 
the first to ascend a mountain summit in Eastern . 
New Guinea. 
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A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAP. IV. 

Upon Jasper Rodley’s entrance into the house, 
Bertha had retired to her own room, pleading 
that she was .suffering from the excitement, the 
fatigue, and the exposure she had undergone ; 
but she could ‘hear a conversation kept up in 
the dining-room until a late hour, and instinc- 
tively felt that Rodley had not come again with- 
out a reason. To her Rurpj*i8e, the next morning 
she found that both her father and his visitor 
were already downstairs, Jasper Rodley looking 
out of the window and whistling to himself, the 
captain with evident agitation marked on his 
movements and face. 

‘Bertha,’ he said, without even giving her the 
usual morning greeting, ‘Mr Rodley lias come 
here especially to say that from information he 
has received, it will be necessary for you at 
once to decide what course you intend to adopt. 
There is a cliance, he says, that the great evil 
hanging over our heads may bo averted, but 
it depends upon your answer.’ 

‘Mr Rodley must give me until this evening 
to think over the matter. I am going into Saint 
Quinians, if possible to see Harry — that is, Mr 
Symonds, for even Mr Rodley will admit that 
plighted troths are not to be broken in this 
abrupt manner. I shall be home before dark.’ 

‘Tiien I will see you on your road,* said 
Rodley, ‘ as I am going into the town.’ 

‘You need not trouble,’ said Bertha. ‘The 
road is quite familiar to me, and I have no 
fear of being molested.’ Then, without waiting 
to hear whether Jasper Rodley objected or not 
to the arrangement, she left the house. 

In exactly an hour’s time, she walked into 
the town. At the old gate she was confronted 
by rather a pretty girl, who laid aAand gently 
on her arm, and said : ‘ You are Miss West, 1 
believe 1 ’ 

Bertha replied in the affirmative. 

‘ You are in an unhappy and terrible position, 
and you have very little time to spare, I think?’ 
added the girl. • • 

Bertha looked at her wonderingly, for she 
could not recall ever having seen her before. 

‘ I mean,’ explained the girl, who observed that 
Bertha was surprised at this acquaintance on the ' 
part of a stranger with her affairs — *I mean 
with regard to that man, Jasper Rodley. — Yes, h 
I know all about it ; and I want, not only to he 
your friend, but to see that evil-doing meets 
with its j ust reward.’ 
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The girl w'as poorly dressed ; but her accent 
and mode of expression were those of an edu- 
cated woman, and, moreover, she had such a 
thin, sorrow-lined face, that Bertha felt she 
could trust her. 

‘Let me be with you to-day,* continued the 

f *rl, ‘and you may thank me for it some day. 
have long wanted to see you, and have waited 
[ here for you often. Never mind who I am — 

I that you shall find out later.' 

* Very well,’ said tBertha, who naturally clung 
to the friendship of one of her own sex. ‘I am 
going to see Mr Symonds — my betrothed.' 

‘ The gentleman who was obliged to leave 
Faraday’s Bank, four years ago ; yes, I remember,’ 
said the girl. 

They crossed the market-place together, and 
were soon at Harry Symonds’ lodgings. The 
servant, in reply to Bertha’s inquiiies, said that 
the young man was so far recovered as to be 
able to sit up, but that the doctor had ordered 
him to keep perfectly quiet and to be free 
from all excitement So Bertha wrote him a 
note describing all that had taken place, and 
begging for an immediate answer. In the course 
of twenty minutes, the servant handed her a 
piece of paper, on which was scrawled as follows : 

My deaeest Love-— This is written with my 
left hand, as my right is yet in a sling. I wish 
I could say all that I want to ; but as every 
I moment is of value to you, I will simply kc(‘p 
to business. Take a postchaise home ; get the 
money out of the cavern, and send it here. | 
John Sargent the fisherman is to be trusted ; 
let him come back with it in the postchaise. 
I will return it to the bank, making up out 
of my savings whatever difference there is from 
the original amount stolen. Lose no time, my 
darling, and God bless you ! — Ever your affec- 
tionate Hajiry. 

Bertha and tlie girl hurried away ; and just 
as they entered tlie Dolphin Inn to order the 
chaise, they espied Jasper Rodley entering the 
town watchhouse, the local headquarters of the 
civil force which in those days performed, or 
rather was supposed to perform, the duties of 
our modem constabulary. 

‘Miss West,’ said ihe girl, ‘I had belter 
remain in the town for the present. At wliat 
hour to-day is Jasper Rodley coming to your 
house 1 ’ 

‘I said I would be home by dark. He will 
be there before then, to receive iny final 
answer.’ 

‘Very wdll, then; I will be there about that 
time,’ continued the girl. 

‘ Will you not even tell me your name ? ’ asked 
Bertha. 

‘Yes. My name is Patience Crowell. Till to- 
night, good-bye. Keep up your spirits ; all will 
end well.’ 

In a few minutes the postcbaisc was ready, and 
in order to escape the notice of Jasper Rodley, 
was driven round to the town gate, where Bertlia 
jumped in. She stopped at John Bargent’s 
cottage, and mentioned her errand. 

‘Why,’ said the old fisherman, ‘I’m too glad 
to do anythin’ for Master Symonds. He saved 
my life once at Saint Quinians’ jetty, and I’ve 
neyer had no chance of doin’ suthin’ for him 


in return like. — Come along, miss j if it 's to tlie 
end of the world, come along ! ’ 

As Jasper Rodley might pass by at any moment,, 
Bertha thought it best to ke^ the chaise out of 
sight, whilst she and the fisherman, provided 
with a large net-basket, proceeded to the cliffs. 
In half an hour’s time the bags of coin were 
safely stowed away in the postchaise ; John Sar- 
gent jumped in, the chaise rattled off,^ and 
Bertha, with a light heart and a heightened 
colour, returned home. 

The capUin was stumping up and down the 
little gravelled space in nis garden, which front 
the presence there of half-a-dozen old cannon 
and a flagstaff, he delighted to call the Battery. 
Wlien he beheld Bertha, he welcomed her with 
a sad smile, and putting her arm in his, said : 

‘ Bertha, Iflss, I ’ve been thinking over this busi- 
ness ever since you went away this morning, 
and the more I’ve thought about it, the more 
I’ve called myself a mean, cowardly, selfish old 
fool.’ 

‘ Why, father ? ’ 

‘Because, look here. I’ve hecn telling yon to 
make yourself miserable for life by mari\ing a 
man you despise and dislike, just so that I may 
get off the punishment that ’s due to me, 1 ’m 
an old man, and in the ordinary course of things, 
I can’t have many years before me. You’re a 
girl with all your life before you, and yet 1 'in 
wicked enough to tell you to give up all your 
long life so that my few years shouldn't be dis- 
turbed.’ 

‘ But father ’ began Bertha. 

‘ Let me speak ! ’ interpo.sed the old man. ‘ I ’ve 
been doing a wicked thing all tliese four years ; 
but I know what’s right. AVheii this man asks 
you to be his wife to-night, you say “No;” 
mind, you say “No.” If you don’t^.,wiU; and 
you won’t marry witliout^^t;^ ’permission.’ • 

‘Dear father, you leave it to me. 1 do not 
promise anything except that by no act of mine 
shall one hair of your head be touched. — Let 
us talk of other things, for Jasper Rodley will 
be here soon.’ 

So they walked up and down until the snn 
began to sink behind the hills inland and the 
air grew chilly. They had scarcely got into 
the house, vdien Jasper Rodley appeared. He 
bowed formally to Bertha, and oflered his hand 
to the captain, which was declined. ‘ Miss West,’ 
he said, ‘1 think I have given you fair time 
for decision. I hav^e not been so exacting as 
circumstances justified.’ 

Bertha said nothing in reply, but sat in a 
chair by the window, and looked out on the sea 
as if notliing unusual was taking place. 

So Jasper Rodley continued: ‘I will speak 
then at once, and to the point. Miss West, will 
you accept me for your husband ? ’ 

‘No, 1 will not,’ replied Bertha, in a low, firm 
voice. 

lilr Rodley was evidently unprepared for this, 
and looked at her with open mouth. ‘That is 
your final answer?’ he asked, alter a pause, 
‘You are prepared to see your lather, whom you 
love so dearly, taken from here in custody to 
be brought up as a common felon ? ’ 

‘Yes. That is, Mr Rodley, if you can prove 
anything c^ainst him. Of what do you accuse 
him?' 
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‘ I accuse him of having lived during the past keeping should never be divulged. I loved jrou 
four years upon money which was not his, but so much, that I was ready even to marry a thief, 
which was stolen from Farada 3 r|s Bank in Saint But as you have broken your faith with me, 
Quinians, which was taken off in a vessel called I consider myself free of all obligation8.--*Captam 
the Fancy Lass, the said vessel being wrecked West, it was this man who planned the robbery, 
off this coast.’ _ who had the coin conveyed to his boat, the 

‘Very well,’ continued Bertha. ‘What is your Fancy Lass, and who alone was .saved from the 
proof that he knows anything about this WTeck.’ 


money?’ 


Eodley made a desperate rush for the 


‘ One moment before I 'answer that. You entrance ; but the constable held him fast, and 
refuse to marry me if I can bring no proof. You took him off. , 


will marry me if I do ? ’ 

‘ Show me the proof first,’ answered Bertha. 
‘You must follow me, then.’ 

‘Not alone. — Father, you must come with me.* 


‘There, Miss West!’ cried the girl; ‘I have 
done my duty, and I have satisfied my revenge. 
My mission is accomplished. Good-bye, and all 
happiness be with you.’ And before Bertha could 


So the trio proceeded out into the dusk, and, stop her, she had disappeared, 
conducted by Jasper Eodley, followed the path Jasper Eodley was convicted on the charge 
leading to the clilfs. Bertha observed, that they of robbery, and received a heavy sentence, which 
were followed at a little distance* by a man he did not live to fulfil. Harry Symonda paid 
closely enveloped in a long coat, and as they in to the bank the entire sum stolen, the autho- 
ascended the ledge of rock communicating with rities of which offered him immediately the posi- 
the shore, noticed two other figures — those of a tion of manager, which he declined. He and 

man and a woman— watching them. Bertha were married shortly afterwards ; but 

‘It’s a very nice little hiding-place,’ remarked they could not* induce the old captain to move 
Eodley, when they arrived at the bushes— ‘a very to the house they had taken, for he could not 
nice little hitliiig-place, and it seems almost a get over the shame of the exposure, and declared 

pity to make it public property ; but a proof is that he was only fit for the hermit life he had 

demanded, .and sentimental I'eelings must give chosen ; but no one outside the little circle ever 
way.’ lie smiled ns he said this, and kicked knew that he had been indirectlj^ concerned in 
the bush aside with his feet, thus uncovering the robbery ; and neither Harry nor Bertha 
the cavern entrance. They entered the hole, alluded to it aftfir. 


which was now quite dark ; but Eodley liad Of Patience Crowell, who had so opportune!; 
come pre])ar(Ml, and struck a light. He then appeared on the scene, nothing was ever known, 

rolled away the stone, and without looking him- 

self, gave Bertha the light and bade her satisfy 

her doubts. THE MONTH: 

‘There is nothing here,’ fthc said. *vrT» AT>mc 
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‘Nothing!’ exclaimed Eodley, taking the light 

from her ami exaniiniiig the cavity. ‘Why! Dr Gustav Jaeger, whose sanitary clothing 
^Gracious pbvtWs . more there is I Tliei-e reform made some little stir a year or two back, 
has been robbery ! Some one has been here and seeks to apj^ly the principle involved in his 

5nd,;r his breath lie continued a fire of horrible ““'1 f vegetable origin 

execrations. retain a power oi absorbing those noxious ani- 

‘Well, Mv Eodley,’ said Bertha, smiling, ‘and exhalations which as plants they digest, 

the proof ? ’ ® Dead fibre, or wood, will, he maintains, act in 

Eodley did not answer, hut moved as if to the same manner, and will throw off the dele- 
leave the cavern, when a w^oman’s figure con- terious matter, to the prejudice of living beings, 
fronted him at the entrance, and a ringing voice whenever there is a change of temperature. This, 
said : ‘ Proof ! No ! He li.xs no proof ! ’ he holds, is the reason why a room which has 

Eodley staggered back with a cry of rage and been shut up for some days has an unpleasant 
surprise. ‘ Patience ! Why — how have you got odour attaching to it, and which is very apparent 
here? I left you at Yarmouth! — Ha! I see it in German government offices, which are fitted 
all now r witli innumerable slielves and pigeon-holes made 

‘Yes,’ cried the girl, ‘of course you do. I of plain unpaintod avockI. For sanilftry reasons, 
gave you iair wpning, when I found out that thei-eforc, the hack and unseen parts of furniture 
vou were hegiiujirig to forsake me for another; should be varnished, painted, or treated with 
but not until after 1 liad begged and entreated you, some kind of composition, t(^ fill the pores of 
with tears in my eyes, to remember the solemn the wood ; hence it is tliat so-called sanitary 
protestations of love you had made me, and the furniture has in Germany become an article of 
solemn troth which we had plighted together.’ commerce, and is likely t(3 find its way to tliis 
‘ Let me go ! ’ roared Eodley ; * you ’re mad ! ’ and other countries. 

‘No, no — not so fast!’ cried the girl. She Such large quantities of ice are now made by 
made a signal to some one without, and a man various artificial processes, tliat ice is no longer 
entered. . . , luxury which can only he procured by the rich, 

‘Jasper Eodb'y,’ continued Patience, ‘this con- but is an article of commerce which can be pur- 
stable lias a warrant for your apprehension on chased at a very low price in all larce towns in 
the charge of having been concerned in the bank the kingdom. It is not generally known that 
robbery four years ago.— Yes, you may look the artificial product is far purer than natural 
fiercely at me. I swore that the secret in my ice, but such, according to M. Bischoff of Berlin, 
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•who has made a scientific analysis of specimens, 
is the case. 

All honest persons rejoice greatly when a noto- 
rious evil-doer is run to earth, and much tJie 
same satisfaction is experienced when science 
points with unerring finger to the source of dis- 
ease, for then the first step has been taken in 
its eradication. Many, therefore, will rejoice 
when they read the recently issued Ileport of 
Mr W. H. Power, the Inspector of the Local 
Gk)vemment Board,, concerning an epidemic of 
scarlatina which occurred in Loudon last year. 
The story is most interesting, but too long to 
quote in full. Suffice it to say that the disease 
in question has, after the most painstaking in- 
quiries, been traced to the milk given by certain 
cows which were affected with a skin disease 
showing itself in the region of tlie teats and 
udders. We know to our cost that certain dis- 
eases can he transferred from the lower animals 
to man. ‘ Woolsorters’ disease’ is traced to the 
same germ which produces splenic „fever in cattle 
and sheep, a malady which has been so ably 
dealt with by M. Pasteur. The ierrible glanders 
in horses is transferable to man. Jenner was 
led to the splendid discovery of vaccination from 
observing tne effects of cowpox on milkmaids ; 
and now we have scarlatina traced directly to 
the cowhouse. Dr Klein, the famous patholo- 
gist, has been engaged to report upon this new 
revelation concerning milk, and we may reason- 
ably hope that his researclies will bear fruitful 
results. 

, ’ A new method of etching on glass has been 
devised. The ink is of a waxy composition, 
and requires to be heated to render it fluid. 
It is applied to the glass with a special form 
of pen, which can be kept in a hot condition 
by a gas or electrical attachment. When the 
drawing is complete, the plate is etched by fluoric 
acid, which of course only attacks and dissolves 
those portions not* covered by the protective ink. 
The result is a drawing in raised lines, wliicli 
can be made to furnish an electrotype, or can, if 
required, be used direct as a block to print from. 

Springs in mid-ocean are not unknown, and, 
if we remember rightly, there is more than 
one of the kind at which ships have endea- 
voured to renew their stores of fresh water. But 
an ocean oil-well is certainly a rarity. The 
captain of a British schooner reports that in 
March last, while bound for New Orleans, his 
vessel passed over a submarine spring of petro- 
leum, which bubbled up all round the ship, 
and extended over the surface of the sea for 
some bundled yards. It seems to be a moot- 
point whether this phenomenon is a mere freak 
of nature, or whether it is caused by the sunken 
cargo of some ill-fated oil-ship. In the latter 
case, the -gfadual leakage of casks would account 
for the strailg.e appearance. 

Inventors of - gas apparatus should note that 
the municipal authorities of Brussels have decided 
upon holding a competition, with a view to 
ascertain the best means pf using gas for heating 
and cooking purposes. A large sum is to be 
offered in prizes to the sudpessful competitors. 
Apparatus for trial must he f^warded not later 
than September next, and all ]^;rticulars regard- 
ing the matter may be obtained from the chief 
engineer, M. Wybanw, Rue de I’EtuSve, Brussels. 


In the island of Skyq, large deposits of the , 
very useful mineral called diatomite have recently 
been found. Under the German name of 
hieselguhvj this absorbent earth has been exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of dynamite, 
which consists of nitro-glycerine rendered more 
safe for handling by admixture with this porous 
body. It is also used as a non-conducting com- 
pound for coating the exterior of steanppipes 
and boilers, as a siliceous glaze for pottery, for 
the manufacture of silicate paints, and for many 
minor purposes. In this particular deposit the 
varieties of diatoms are singularly lew, only 
sixteen species of these wonderful microscopic 
organisms being represented. The deposit is 
estimated to yield a total of between one and 
two hundred tons. 

At a rqcent meeting of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, -Dr A. B. Griffiths read a most instruc- 
tive paper on ‘ The Effect of Ferrous Sulphate in 
destroying the Spores of Parasitic Fungi.’ The 
value of this salt — the common ‘green vitriol’ 
of commerce — as a plant-food lias long ago been 
established ; but Dr Griffiths points out the 
important antiseptic property it possess s in 
destroying certain low forms of plant-life. As 
a preventive of potato disease, it is most cfl’ectual, 
although the spores of that fungus possess such 
vitality that they may be kept as dry dust for 
eight months without losing their i)Owcr for 
mischief. Dr Griffiths also notes that in damp 
warm weather, the potato disease is aclually 
encouraged by the use of potash manures. He 
advocates the treatment of manure with a weak 
solution of the iron salt before its application to 
the land. Wheat wlien treated with the sulphate 
is rendered proof against mildew. 

A clever method of damascening metals by 
electrolysis is described in a French^ teclinicul 
journal. The process Jt‘'trt'u^istinct op» 

rations, and is based cm the well-known fact, 
that when two copper plates are hung in a bath 
of sulphate of copper and connected with the oppo- 
site poles of a battery, a transfer of metal Iroiii 
one to the other will take place. In the case 
before us, a copper plate is covered with a thin 
layer of insulating material, as in the etching 
process, and this is drawn upon •with an etching 
needle so as to lay bare the metal beneath. This 
is now submitted to the action of the electric 
current, so that the metal is eaten away to a 
certain depth in the exposed parts. The plate 
is next washed with acid, to remove all traces 
of oxide of copper in the bitten-in lines, and is 
then transferred to another bath by which 
metallic silver or nickel is deposited in the 
etched parts, with the result that the sunk lines 
are ultimately completely filled with the new 
metal. When the plate is relieved of its waxy 
coating and is polished, it is impossible to say 
whether or not the beautiful inlaid appearance 
has been produced by a mechanical process or 
by skilled handiwork. 

Two remarkable finds of old coins have lately 
occurred — one at Milverton, a suburb of Learning- 
ton ; and the other at Aberdeen. In tlie first 
case, some labourers were digging foundations, 
when they found a Roman amphora, which they 
immediately smashed to ascertain its contents. It 
contained nearly three hundred coins in silver 
and copper. These were of very early date, and 
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in a state of excellent preservation. The Aber- hitherto have been quite out of reach of stay-at- 
deen treasure trove came to light in excavating home Britons. We seem to be fast coming to the 
Ross’s Court, one of the oldest ports of the city, time when faiiy tales will be considered tame and 
Here the labourers found a bronze urn filled uninteresting, from being so far eclipsed by current 
with a large number of silver coins. These events. 

coins also are well preserved. Tliey are all ^ A correspondent of the Times notes a most 
English, and are mostly of the reigns of Edward important means of escape from suffocation by 

I. and Edward II. Some of these coins are of smoke, a fatality by which many lives are lost 

extreaie rarity, and the discovery has great anti- annually. He points out that if a handkerchief 
eparian interest. ' be placed beneath the pillow on retiring to rest 

The largest installation of the electric light, so as to be within easy reachj of the hand, it can, 

worked from a central point, which this country in case of an alarm of fire, be readily dipped in 
has yet seen has been recently completed at the water and tied over the mouth and nostrils. As 
Paddington terminus of the Great Western Rail- an amateur fireman, he has gone through' the 
way. The lights, which are equivalent to thirty densest smoke protected in that manner, and he 
thousaiifl ordinary gas jets, are distributed between alleges that such a respirator will enable its 
the Paddington passenger .and goods stations, the wearer to breathe freely in an otherwise irrespir- 
‘ Royal Oak,’ and Westbourne Park Stations, the able atmosphere. 

terminus hotel, and all the various Offices, yards, Professor Dewar lately exhibited at the Royal 
and approaches to the railway Company’s pro- Institution, London, the apparatus he employs 
ini''CS. The district covers no fewer than sixty- for the production of solid oxygen. If we remr 
seven .acres of ground, an<l is one mile and a h.alf to the pliysicsl text-books of only three or four 

long. The two Gordon dynamos which are used years back, we find oxygen, hydrogen, and 

to generate tlie current weigh forty-five tons each, nitrogen described as permanent gases, for no 
and give sufficient power to serve four thousand one had ever produced either in any other form, 
one huudretl and fifteen Swan glow lamps, each At length all three had to give way before 
of twenty-five candle-power ; ninety-eight arc ! scientific research, and they were by special 
lamps, each of three thoiisand five hundred candle- ! appliances reduced to the liquid state. Professor 
power ; and two of twelve thousand candle-power { Dcw.ar is the first experimenter Vho has taken 
each. The current is kei)t on day aucl night, | tlie further step of producing one of these gases 

except for a few hours on Sunday morning, and in a solid form, llis metlicS consists in aVlow- 

cach individual lamp is under separate control by ing liquid oxygen to expand into a partial 
a switch, so tluat it c.an be turned off and on just vacuum, -svben the great absorption of heat 
like a gas jet. Every detail has been well thought which accompanies the operation causes the liquid 
out, and the vast .scheme is a success in every to assume a solid state. It is said to resemble 
way. Wc understand that the contractors, the snow in appearance, with a temperature greatly 
ToJegraph Maintenance and Construction Com- below the freezing-point of water. It is believed 
paiiy, have undertaken to supply tlic light at the that a means of luoducing such a degree of cold 
same would have been charged for gas will be of great service to experimental che- 

Tttinps giving the' sam^i^j.'ht- value. mistry. 

From a paper read by Mr C. Harding before the Mr W. Thomson, F,R.S.E., has devised a new 
Royal Meteorological Society on ‘ The Severe process for determining the calorific power of 
Weather of tlic Past Winter,’ we learn that tlie cold fuel by direct combustion in oxygen, which 
lately experienced has been of the most exceptional promi.ses to supersede, by reason of its greater 
character. The persi.stency with which frost con- accuracy, the methods hitherto in use. The 
tinned for long periods was quite remarkable. In process consists in placing a gramme of the coal 
south-west England, there was not a single week or fuel to he tested in a platinum crucible covered 
from October to the end of March in which the with an inverted glass vessel. The whole arrange- 
temperature did not fall below the freezing-point ; ment is placed under water in a suitable recep- 
and ill one town in Hertfordshire, frost occurred tacle ; and tlie fuel, burnt in oxygen, burns 
on tlie grass on seventy-three consecutive nights, away in a very few minutes, giving off much 
Since the formation of the London Skating Club, heated gas, which escapes through the water, 
neaily sixty years ago, the past season has been The temperature of the water, compared with 
the only one in which skating has been- possible its temperature before the oper.ation, gives the i 
in each of the four montlis December to March, data upon wliich the heating power of .the coal 
We therefore must note that we have just passed can be calculated. The question of heat-value 
through an unusually severe season. in fuel is of course one of first importance to 

Fresh fruit from the antipodes, of which two railway Gompanies and other large consumers 
large consignments have recently reached London, of coal. It is, too, in a minor way of importance 
is now being daily sold to eager purchasers in the to householders, who often'* find, by painful 
Australian Iruit-markct at the Indian and Colonial experience, the little heat-value of the fuel 
Exhibition. Grapes, apples, pears, and other which has been shot into their cellars. If coal- 
fruits, in splendid condition, and with their merchants were to furnish some guarantee based 
flavour unaltered by their long separation from on a scientific test as above described, they would 
their parent stems, can now be conveyed by the find it to their own profit, as well as to the 
shipload, packed in cool chambers, in the same advantage of their customers, 
way that meat is imported from the same distant We do not hear very much in these days of 
lands. The success of the enterprise open.s up a mummy wheat and barley, but many people 
wide field of promise to those in temperate lands firmly believe that the seeds of both plants found 
who have been dazzled by the reports of travellers with Egyptian mummies, and supposed to be 
I as to the luscious nature of foreign fruits, which three or tour thousand years old, will sprout if 
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ftttt in tlie ground. A few years ago, ao^li trltaal 
vas commonly sold as a curiosity ; and wt) baUWa 
that many purchasers succeeded in raising a 
small crop from it. Professor Bentley, who has 
recently commenced a series of lectures on the 
Physiology of Plants, asserts most emphatically 
that no grains which with certainty have been 
identified as contemporaneous with the deposit 
of the mummified corpse, have ever come to life. 
In cases where the so-called mummy wheat has 
germinated, it has introduced into the coffin 
shortly before, or at the time of discovery of 
the body. Professor Bentley does not name a 
limit to the time during which seeds retain their 
vitality, but he says that very few will germinate 
after being three years old. 

Dr Kosmann of Breslau has designed a safety 
cartridge for use in fiery mines, but it has not yet 
passed the ordeal of practical employment. It 
depends for its efficiency upon the sudden evolu- 
tion of a large volume of hydrogen gas, whidi is 
brought about by the action of diljite acid upon 
finely divided zinc. The ‘cartriflge' c»uisibts of a 
glass cylinder pinched into a narrow tube at the 
centre, so that interiorly it is divided into two com- 
partments. One of these contains the powdeicd 
zinc, and the other the^ dilute acid, the pa‘'sage be- 
tween them being closed by a rubber cork. The 
borehole into which it is inserted is first of all 
made gas-tight by a lining of clay ; then the car- 
tridge is put ill position, with an iron rod in con- 
nection with it so ])laced that, when struck with 
a hammer from the outside of the hole, it w'ill 
drive in the rubber cork, and so bring the aeid 
into contact with the zinc, ^^'‘e shall be in- 
terested to hear how the method answers in 
practice. 


JACK, THE BUSIIEANGER, 

AN AUSTRALIAN REMINISCENCE. 

Reading in your Journal (writes a correspond- 
ent) an article headed, ‘A Bushranger Inter- 
viewed/ recalls to my memory a strange incident 
which occurred some years ago to my own 
brother, when on his way from Sydney to the 
gold-fields, and tor the accuracy of which T can 
vouch. 

At the time of his arriv.al in Au^ralia, the 
country was in a state of panic : a reign of 
terror existed, caused by the daring outrages 
committed on parties on the journey to and 
from the diggings. Bobbery with violence, 
escorts shot down, and large conhignments of 
gold carried ^fi, were ot daily occurrence. The 
bush was infested by a gang of desperate bush- 
rangers, whose leader, under the cognomen of 
‘Jack/ seemed to bear a charmed For 

years he had evaded all the efforts made to 
capture him, though the military scoured the 
bush. No sooner was afl outrage perpetrated, 
than all trace of the perpetrators was lost, as 
if the ground had swallowed them. lie had a 
perfect knowledge of the most secret movements 
of the pai tic's he attacked. He seemed ubiquitous, 
outrages occurring in such rapid succession and 
I for apart. Such an air of mystery liung about 
nim, that a superstitious feeling mingled with 
the moral terror he in^-pired. He was repre- 
I sented by some persons who had seen him, as 


A ftod powerful-looking man, with nothing for* 
Hiding m his appearance. 

Bven the mad thirst for gold could not 
induce the bravest persons to undertake the 
journey alone. The gold-seekers travelled in 
large cavalcades, well armed, and determined to 
fight for their lives and property ; one of these 
parties niy brother joined. He was a fine 
handsome young fellow, all fun and liive of 
adventure, and he soon became a general 
favourite. The ‘ track ’ — for there were no roads 
at that time — ran for the greater distance through 
the bush, some parts of which were so dense as 
scarcely to admit daylight. Every man was iveU 
armed. My brother had brought with him a 
fir^t-class levolver, purchased in London. This 
he kept with other valuables carefully hidden 
on hi.s person, his other belongings being '-towed 
away in 04ie of the wagons. Wh< ii they 
bivouacki'd for the night, care was tak Ui that it 
should be in an open space, ivlieic a good look- 
out could be ke^it, to make sure aga list a 
sudden surprise. The ivagous woe ]»l.iced in 
the middle, sentries postid, and .'jcouts jdficed so 
that the flight of a bird or the fall of a leaf 
could not pass unnoticed. All were on the 
qni iirr. For <oi\u days all went well, nothing 
imii'^ual or alarming occurring. 'J’hey wer<‘ then 
well into the bu'«h, and ciuiisequeiitly, if possible 
more vigilant, believing that even a mouse could 
not intrude itself amongst them. 

One morning it was found that, during the 
night, they had been, &])ite of all tluir vigi- 
lance, my-teriously ami unaccountably joined by 
a stranger, who stood in their midst as if one 
of themselves. No one could im.igine how or 
w lienee he came, and utter asbuiishmcut ]ire- 
vailed. He was a fine portly man, from thirty- 
li\e to forty years of age, wUlr pre- j 

possessing countenance address — one* I 

w'ho, under other circumstances, ivould liave ] 
been looked upon as an acquisition to tlie party. 
Not in the least taken abatk or abadied by the 
scant welcome he received or the undisguised 
surprise his presence created, he came forward 
boldly, and told a most plausil>le stonq to the 
effect that he was a strangiT making his w.'iy to 
tlie gold-fields, that, notwitlistaiiding the .stories 
he had hear<l in Sydney of ‘Jack’ and his 
comrades, he liad ventured so far alone ; but as 
he got farther into tin* bubh hf* lost heart, and 
determined to join tlie first party he met. 

It looked strange that he had no luggage of 
any kind, not even provisions, or anything to 
indicate that he was bound for a long journey. 
He maile no attempt to account for his myste- 
rious app<‘arnnce, entered into the arrangements 
of the cavalcade, and made himself quite at home. 
Every man amongst them, with tlie exception of 
ruy brother, believed that no one but ‘Jack* 
himself could have so taken them by surprise, 
the general belief being, that it could only be 
from personal experience the terrible bushranger 
del ivcd the perfect knowledge he displayed when 
making his raida 

The party agreed that the wisest course would 
be to await the progress of events, watch his 
every movement, and let him see that they were 
prepared to sell tlieir Uvea dearly, if driven to 
do so. 

The stranger seemed to have an unlimited 
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«appl7 of moneyi and to ba marouB about it) At last my brother felt (bat 


paying his way freely. He took at once to my fbce with the terrible, buahrangeiv wIIlKw 
brother, and the liking was mutual ; in diggers' lose his presence of mind. ^ 

parlance, they became mates, chummed, walked, For a .moment there was a 
and smoked together. My brother found him first broken by the stranger saying: 'ifSlpaS 
a well-informed, agreeable companion, a vast anything on earth to prevent my blowing 
improvement on their rough associates j and he your brains with your own weapon, placw m 
eeemed thoroughly to enjoy the society of the my hands of your own free-will ? The wild' 
jovial young Irish gentleman. A sincere friend- bush round us, I know its every twist and tUm* 
ship el^rimg up between them, notwithstanding The man is not living who could track my foot- 


the disparity in years, 


step through its depths, where I alone am lojsd 


The other members of the party became very and master. Speak, man! * What is there to 
anxious, fearing the man would take advantage prevent me ? * 

T i-i t i..* 4.^ _ J.1 1.1.: i l 3 


questions were asked. 


never meet again in this world, and it is best 


Altera general and hearty leave-taking, which, for you it should be so.’ Then leading him back 
however, did not inspire much confidence, as they to the track by which he could rejoin his party, 
were still within range of a possible attack, he he wrung my brother’s hand, turned and walked 
asked my brother to take a lust walk with him, quickly into tlie bush, leaving no doubt upon 
and led the way into the bush faither tlian he my brother’s mind that the fiiend he had so 
had ever brought him before, and a long distance loved and trusted was indeed the dreaded bush- 
from the beaten track. The fust words the ranger. 

stranger said were : ‘ ilate, don’t you carry a They never did meet again. My brother came 


stranger said were : ‘ ilate, don’t you carry a They never did meet again. My brother came 
revolver?’ home to die; and unless my mein^y deceives 

The answer was: ‘Yes, and a first-class one. me, Jack was shot dead in a skirmish with the 
Not such as is got out here. I brought it military. \ 

from home.’ ! 

‘Show it to me,’ said the stranger ; ‘I love qhttttt 

a real good wciipoii ; and without the slightest THE BIIIDS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

hesitation, ray brother handed him the revolver, South KENSuraxoN has of late years been so 
which he examined careiully, and saw that the inseparably identified with Art, that it will seem 
chambers were loaded. He remarked that it was natural to the readers of this article for Art to 
the ‘prettiest weapon ho had handled for a long probably surpriM 
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He walked a few steps in advance, and turning 


the frequenters of these buildings to be asked 1 


round suddenly, he piesented the revolver at ^ bend their steps towards the Natural Hia- 
my brother’s bead, culling out in a commanding Department — which one naturally supposes 

tone, ‘ Stand ! ’ his countenance bo changed as devoted to scientific objects-— -to examine works 


of my brother’s unsuspicious, trusting nature to With a throbbing heart and a quickened pulse 
obtain information that would be useful to him my brother answered : ‘ Nothing but your sense 
when foiming his plans for the attack which of honour.’ 

was hourly expected, in fact looked upon as The man’s face brightened, and his voice 
imminent. Nor were their fears allayed when, resumed its fiiendly tone, and handing back 
after a little, he would leave the l^lten track the revolver, he said : ‘ We stand now on equal 
and walk into the bush, remaining away for footing. You hold my life in your hands, as 
hours, and returning at the most unexpected I held yours a moment ago. Yes, boy ; and 
times and places ; showing a thorough knowledge your own fortune too. But I trust you, as you 
of tlie bush and all its intricacies and short-cutb, trusted me. T would not hurt a hair of your 
quite inconsistent with the story he had told head, and I haye spared others for your sake, 
on joining. How, you will never know ; but they owe yott 

One thing struck my brother as strange, but a deep debt of gratitude. You are noble- 
withoiit exciting any suspicion on his part, hearted fellow ; and through the rest of my 
When walking together, he would suddenly stormy life, I will look b*ck with pleasure on 
atand, become ({uite excited, and say : ‘ Oh, it the tune we have passed together. But, mate, 
was here sudi an outrage occurred.’ ‘It was on you aie the greatest fool I ever met. 1 brought 

the spot on which we arc standing that the you here to-clay to give you a lesson, which I 

escoj’t Wiib shot down and a l.irge (onsignment hope you will bear in mind. You are going 
of gold carried oil'. They did fight like demons.’ amongst a rough, la\^le8s crew; never, as long 
He seemed to take the greatest pleasure in giving as you live, trust any man as you have trusted 
minute details of the difi'erent outrages us they me to-day. Where you are bound for, your 
had occurred, and alwu)s spoke as if he had revolver will be your only true Iriend ; never 
been an eye-witness. But so thorougli was niy let it out of your own keeping, to friend or foe, 
brothel’s belief in his new Iiieud, that c\en this You are far too trusting. There was not a man 
did not shake his fail ’i. but youiself amongst those from whom I have 

-When ‘''w^lays of the journey’s end, just parted who did not believe from the moment 

the stranger suddenly Hind quite unexpectedly I joined that I was Jack the bushranger. Well, 
declared his intention of parting company. He mate, i am not going to tell you who or what 
offered no explanation as to lub reason for doing I am, or how or why f came amongst you ; but of 
so, though all through he had seemed anxious to this rest assured, that you have no truer friend, 

imiJivss it on them that he iuleiided to go the Y'ou will never know what I liave done for your 

ciitue way to tlic diggings with them. No sake. — Now, male, good-bye for ever. Wo will 


scarcely to be recognised. 


I of art quite equal in their way to any to be 
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found in the building devoted ostensibly to that 
purpose. 

Many must have been struck by the artistic 
and natural grouping of the birds, with their nests 
and young, in imitation of the surroundings 
they frequent while living. How much more 
one is impressed with the beauty of the crea- 
tures, when one sees them arranged in the posi- 
tions they assume in a state of nature, than when 
placed in the old-fashioned style, mounted on 
boards or badly imitated stumps of trees ! Justly, 
this admirable grouping calls forth exclamations 
of delight from the beholder ; yet there is a fact 
connected with this artistic grouping that is as 


well M'orthy of the admiration of the visitor as the 
scientific facts here intended to be represented. 

The surrounding of each of these nests is a 
work of art in itself, constructed, with tlie most 
painstaking regard to accuracy of detail, by a 
lady, whose name, though not appearing in this 
connection, is not unknown to fame. The sods— 
if the bird be a ground-builder — are dug up with 
the nest and surroundings as they are found, 
and are submitted at once for the modeller to 
copy the various weeds and flowers exactly as 
they grow. The sods are then dried and cleaned, 
and the modeller fixes into them the flowers 
and weeds she has constructed, and paints up 
the grass, to restore it to its original colour. 
They' are then deposited in the places they are 
destined to occupy in the Museum. 

The material employed for making these arti- 
ficial flowers and weeds has been called by the 
inventor, who is also the modeller, the ‘New 
Kensington Art Material.’ Boughs of trees, the 
minutest flowers and weeds, even the hair-like 
filaments that many flower-stems possess as a 
protection against the ravages of insects, are 
copied with such scrupulous accuracy as to defy 
detection by ordinary means ; and tlie union 
between the real wood and its artificial repre- 
sentatjon is concealed with the same regard to 
reality. The secret of the manufacture of tlie 
material is strictly preserved. 

At the International Exhibition of 1851, Mrs 
Mogridge — then Miss Mintorn — in conjunction 
! with others of her family, took the first prize 
j for models of wax-flowers ; notably a model of 
‘Victoria Regia’ lilies, taken from the first to 
bloom in England, by permission of Her Grace 
[ the Duchess of Northumberland. Of late years, 
i Mrs Mogridge has used the new Art Matciial in 
place of wax, on account of its superior strengtli, 
and indestructibility, it being unaffected by heat, 
the great enemy to all work in "wax. More- 
over, it adsnits of more perfect colouring ; no 
shade being unattainable in this composition, and 
permitting of the mo^ brilliant eftects of pig- 
mentation. 

It is adaptable 'to all artistic decorations on 
account of its greater strength ; and flo-wers made 
in it can be mi|||l with living foliage so as 
to be a perfect oWeption, wlien the real flowers 
arc unattainable. It may be interesting to notice 
j that naturalists will find a ready means of enhanc- 
ing the value of their collections, not only of 
birds, as before noticed, but of insects. Lord 
Walsingham, we are told, lias a large collection 
of butterflies and moths which are mounted in 
this way, surrounded by the smallest weeds and 
plants on which they feed. 


Botanical specimens for all purposes, parti- 
cularly in schools,- &c., where botany is taught, 
may be made of this material with advantage, 
as the natural specimens are so easily destroyed 
with handling. Its value for designs for china- 
painting, where the choice flowers, such as orchids, 
&c., cannot be procured in their natural state, 
will be easily appreciated ; and models made of 
it are, in fact, already used by the artists at the 
Royal Porcelain Works at Worcester for this 
purpose, as all the detail is faithfully carried 
out, from the flower of the common nettle to 
the large oak-bough. j 


THE LINDSAY’S BRIDAL. 

{Tljo first marriage of Colin, Earl of LintUay and BalcarreR, 
to lilaurizia do Nassau, took place in c\Ln’nip youth, at the 
court of Jail ch 11. , under the circuinstancea and with the 
result nanated.j 

In blithe London Town 
Ne’er such bridal was known 
As this of Earl Colin the Lindsay so gay : 

O’er the Border, in sooth. 

Never came bonnier youth, 

And the king’s self shall give the fair lady away. 

The brideraaids and bride 
Are here in their pride, 

But why ere the rite this long pause and delay ? 

’Tis for Colin they wait — 

The ‘ Light Lindsay ’ is late ; 

The bridegroom forgetteth his own marriage-day ! 

The envoy was meet, 

And the bridegroom is fleet, 
lie stands at the altar in bridal array : 

But what lacks he now ? 

Why this cloud on Ids brow ? — 

The ring that should make her his countess for aye ! 

Oh, a ring ’s easy 

’Mid the guests Suinding round • 

And a borrowed ling served on that stiango marriage- 
day : 

But when sjioke was the oath 
That united them both. 

She looked on the ring, and she fainted away. 

’Twas a ring with a tomb 
i\nd a legend of gloom, 

And she wist that to death she Avas wedded that day. 
They cheered her amain ; 

But, alas, 'twas in vain ! 

And she drooped and she died ere a year was away. 

Jetty Vogel. 
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PREHISTORIC MAN. 

Thk early history of man in every country is 
slirouded in considerahlc mystery and uncertainty, 
or our own history, we have fairly full and 
accurate knowledge as far back as the days of the 
Saxon kings ; but beyond that period, the light 
of history gradually fades into tradition. In 
seeking to follow the earlier history, even the 
light of tradition soon fails us, and we ai-e left 
in complete darkness. The history of some other 
countries reaches further into the gloom of the 
past. But even C recce and Egypt have their 
dim dawn of history, beyond wliich the voice of 
inas.sivc ancient Sphinx and ternple-nnn.s of the 
one are silent, and the beautiful myths of the 
otilier hiTTl* id' 3./J’4fi:^^record. When, however, 
tradition fails us, wo have not by any means 
reached the farthest point in the history of the 
race. At that point, geology comes to our a.ssist* 
ance with revelations of men of the rudest stage of 
life living in prehistoric ages under circumstances 
of great interest. It is to this early age of which 
geology speaks, that' we here turn attention. 

The peat-mosses of Denmark supply important 
data for the early history of man in that country. 
In these peats are imbedded many relics of a 
people who dwelt in that region long before 
the present race had migrated thither. These 
relics consist chiefly of curiously formed imple- 
ments and weapons in stone and bronze — hammer, 
arrow, and spear head.'!, hatchets and knives, &c. 
Now, peat is formed slowly. It is the result of 
the annual growth and decay of numerous marsh- 
plants — each year’s mass of dead rushes, reeds, 
and grasses being overgrown by the vegetation 
of the succeeding year. The formation takes 
place in marshy hollows ; and in process of time, 
consolidates and sinks into the soft soil on which 
it rests. The grow'th of each year, however, adds 
only a very thin stratum to the formation, and 
when this is pressed by the strata of subsequent 
years, it sinks into still smaller compass. The 
Danish peats attain a thickness of about thirty 
feet, and they must therefore have been a very 


considerable Ume under formation. Imbedded 
in peat are often found the trunks of trees ; 
indeed, in some instances part of a forest growing 
in the hollow in which peat was being formed, 
has been choked by the rank growth of marsh- 
plants, and the soil beconllng too moist for the 
favourable growth of the treSfe, they, robbed 
of their strength from these two causes, have 
fallen a prey to storms, and become overgrown 
with peat. Thus single trees or clusters of trees, 
or even whole forests, may be part of a peat- 
moss. ^ 

In these Danish peats occur, at different depths, 
the remains of three kinds of trees. At or 
near the surface, the remains are of beech-trees ; 
farther down we find remnants of oaks ; and 
still lower and near the bottom of the moss, are 
discovered remains of the Scotch fir. This gives 
us a provisional chronology. At the present time, 
firs and oaks are not found in the country ; 
hut beeches attain a perfect growth in very largo 
numbers. During the time of the Roman empire, 
Denmark was famous for its growth of beeches ; 
in all probability, all through the historic period 
the characteristic tree-growth of this locality has 
been beeches. It is certain that oaks have never 
])een predominant in Denmark during any period 
of the historic epoch. The prehistoric period of 
man’s life upon the globe is divided into three 
divisions — the Stone age, the Bronze age, and 
the Iron age. These distinctions are^ based upon 
the character of the tools and weapons that he 
used. Lucretius hit on W'hat was in reality these 
divisions when he said : 

Man’s earliest arms were fingers, teeth, and nails, 

And stones, and fragmentafrom the branching v oods ; 

Then copper next; and l&st, naJiifcer traced, 

The tyrant iron. 

Now the implements of the prehistoric age found 
in the upper portion of the Danish peats, and asso- 
ciated with the remains of beeches, are made of 
iron. Those that occur farther from the surface 
in conjunction with remains of oaks are of bronze ; 
while those that lie nearer the bottom of the peat 
by the sfBe of the ancient firs, are made of stone. 
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Here is evidence of an early race of men existing broader lights that have cheered and helped 
in three stages of antique civilisation. In the him on in later days, with a kind of superior 
first instance, when the plains of Denmark were canning instinct, shaped his early implements 
clothed with the graceful forms of the Pinus rudely out of the flints that came readily to 
silvestrisj came men into the country, who were hand. It is easy to understand that a vast 
in a rude state of what can ho called by no amount of time is necessary to bring about so 
other name than barbarism. They had no notion “ variation in the conditions that govern 

of obtaining or working the metals, but were vegetation m to cause three great 

content to make their implements of the rough S*'?™ 


flints that lay at Ihoir feet. They may have “ 

, j. ijir. y long time as tins retmires, man has, in l>en- 

been driven westward by stronger and more several other countries, been co- 

powerful tr^es, or may have wandered hither existent witli tlie history of these changes, 
and settled by the mere accident of a gipsy -like jjj peats of the Bronze age, scarcely any human 

bones have been discovered, though they occur 
As time moved on, and the events in the public in peats of the Iron and Stone ages, and the 
and private life of that antique colony came other relics of man arc about equal in all the 
and went^ a change gradually came over the three epochs. Scientists seem to agree in referring 
land and ' people. The Scotch firs, from some this to the probability tliat the people of this 
cause or other, passed away, and .in their jdace epoch always burned their dead. It is certain 
grew stalwart oaks. The people developed in that cremation is a very ancient custom, and tins 
many ways, so that they were no‘w able to airry theory, it is to be presumed, accounts for not 
on rude mining operations, and, by alloying tin finding human remains in the deposits of this 
with copper, produce bronze, of which henceforth period. 

they made their iifiplcments. All the relics The Kjuhh n- nioddingn, or Kitchcn-mhldtnsj 

associated in the peats with oaks are of bronze, found on the shores of some of the Baltic 

It is interesting to remember that the ‘more inlands, tell of the Stone age, and give evidence 
modem’ ancients procured their tin chiefly from of the existence of man at a very remote period, 
the mines of Cornwall, and it may have been Tlic kitchen-middens au^ large rt'fuse-heaps left 
that the people of this Bronze age found their by the former inhaiiitants of these islands, 
way in their rude canoes to the coasts of Corn- and consist chiefly of tlio ca'-taway shells of 

wall, or, at anyraic, obtained their tin from the oystei*, cockle, ])eriwinkle, and other eat- 

other tribes who had done business with the able molluslc'=. Sir C^harlcs Lyell says of llieso 

earliest of the Cornish miners. remains: ‘No implements of metal have ever 

In process of time, another change occurred, been deb'cted. All the k nives, hatchets, and 

The conditions favourable to the growtli of the other tools are of ston^,<,*T?tii,**Tf5ne,** or (vofliS. 
oak ceased to exist, and in place of the defunct With them are often intermixed fragments of 
emblems 6f strength and durability, came a nulc pottery, charcoal, and cinders, and the. bones 

growth of fine beech-trees, which has continued, of quadrupeds on winch the rude people fed. 
as we have seen, to beautify the country down These bones belong to Avild species still living 
to the present time. The people, too, improved in Europe, though some of them, like the beaver, 
in their knowledge of the arts, and were now have long since been extirpat(*d in Denmark, 
able to manufacture their various articles out The only animal which they seem to have 


of the more refractory iron. 


domesticated was the dog.’ Tliere is geological 


We have thus evidence of what, for the sake evidem e that at the time thi-^ people were thus 


of clearness, we may term three distinct 


feasting on local Tnrdlusks, Denmark was more 


though there is no real distinction, because one intersected by Ijords than it is now. In some 
period glided into another as imperceptibly as placf^, the land has ciicroached on the sea j in 
our old year is followed by the new. First others, the waves l..ave eaten the. r way into the 
.. x. ai 1 1 old coast-line. J his is further evidence of the 

™ a tunj when the land was covered with fl„t lived in this 

beech-trees, and the people worked their imple- district. It may also he mentioned that the 
ments out of iron. This period, viewed^ broadly, tones of the Great Auk, which is now considered 
joins the historic and the prehistoric into one. quite extinct, occur in these mod dings in very 
Second was an ag’fe when, in place of the pre- large numbers ; also that some of the testacea 
sent beeches, stalwart oaks grew in large num- that occur in the refuse-heaps have since that 
bers, and the inhabitants of the country sepa- time partially removed from these shores, while 
rated the softer metals from their ores, and, by diminished in size. ^ 

mixing them, produced bronze, of which material , Stone age is ° ‘ 
they then made their tools. Third was a time 


naey .nen maue tneir tools, inira was a time pcriods-lhe PalcmlUliic (ancient-stone) and 
^jaching still further into the uncertainty ofj^i^g i(eolithic (new-stone). The flint weapons of 
the prebistonc era, when the graceful ffirm of i^eolithic period, manufactured when man had 
the Pmus silvestris grew about the sites of the made some little progress in the art of tool- 
present -neat-mosses, and man, with rude uncul- making, ore better finished than those of the 
tured iiotiuns on everything, and devdid of the j Palijeolithic period. Those of the earlier period 
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(the Paleeolithic) are so crude and ill finished that 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
them and pieces of flint worn and chip]^ by 
the forces of nature. The relics of the jDanish 
peats are referable only^ to the Neolithic period. 
Before the earliest immigrants of the rude tribes 
of the Neolithic age had made their homes among 
the prehistoric firs of Denmark, there had roamed 
over TKist tracts of country, not very far removed 
from that locality, a race of men, if possible 
more simple in their modes of life and workman- 
ship — the men of the Palaeolithic age. But, 
between this age and the Neolithic of the Danish 
peats a subdivision has been defined. In the 
caves in the south of France occur ‘ vast quantities j 
of the bones and horns of the reindeer. In some 
cases, separate plates of molars of the mammoth, 
and several teeth of the great Irish doer {Gervus 
marjaccros) and (d the cavo-limi (1^'lis apckm)^ 
and an extinct variety of 7'’7t.s* leo, have been 
found mixed \ip witli cut and carved antlers of 
the reindeer.’ 

Tliis period has been named by French geo- 
logists the Reindeer age, because the remains of 
tliat animal occur in very great profusion in these 
French caves. As a proof of the existence of 
man at a time wliun Ihe reindeer and several 
other animals, now confined to far higher lati- 
tudes, roamed as far towards the equator as the 
south of France, perhaps farther, it is to be 
noticed that not only are his implements found 
side by side with the remains of ihe reindeer in 
such a manner as to show tliat they were cleposited 
at the same time, but many of ilie antlem of that 
animal are cut and rudely carved, bearing ample 
evidence of the w'ork of a more or less intelligent 
race of men. On one of the bones found in a 
cave of the Reindeer nee, the outlines of the 
great maQijeoth b -ye Iteen rudely carved by sonic 
ingenious liaurr,' lu.:g'““S;. v 2 e laid to rest ; anti the ! 
long curved tusks and shaggy coat of wool are j 
easily recognisabh^, iM. l..aijt thinks that this' 
places beyond all doubt thul. the early inhabitants j 
of these caves must have seen, at least, a few; 
specimens of this species of elephant roaming ' 
through these regions. The presence of th(‘ ; 
mammoth, one of the .mammals of the Tertiary i 
epoch, long ages ago quite extinct, known to ! 
have been clothed ivith a warm coat of shaggy | 
hair and wool, is evidence at once of the great i 
antiquity of the age in whos<; broken monuments j 
we are able to read fragments of a witching j 
history, pd of the prevalence of a far more ! 
severe climate at that period than that which ' 
the southern countries of Europe enjoy now. It 
is evident that in this period we approach a time 
when the winters of the whole of Europe were 
much longer and more severe, and accompanied 
by a short, almost imperceptible summer ; in fact, 
that we arc in the midst of lingering evidences 
of a severe climate that the great Glacier age left 
behind it for a long time after our valleys were 
emptied of their snow and onr waters cleared 
of ice. 

But beyond the Neolithic and the Reindeer 
ages lies the Paleolithic epoch, reaching back 
Still further into prehistoric times. The tools 
and implements of man referable to this epoch 
are found chiefly in the high-level gravels of our 
valleys, and are of the rudest type. They occur 
mixed with bones of the horse, bear, tiger, deer. 


hippopotanius, rhinoceros, and extinct spedies of 
the hyena, in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
of their coexistence with these anlmeds. They 
are ‘always unground, having evidently been 
brought to their present form simply by the 
chopping off of fragments by repeated blows, 
suen as could be given by a stone hammer.' 
The gravels in which these relics are found 
flank the modern rivers, but occupy a much 
higher level, sometimes being as high as a hun- 
dred feet above the bed or the present river, 
although there is no doubt they were formed 
by it. In some instances there may be three 
series of these ancient gravels in one valley, one 
above the other, forming well-defined terraces, 
and marking former levels of the river that now 
flows at the bottom of the valley. In such a 
case, the relics found in the uppermost two 
teiTaces, which would, of course, be the oldest, 
would probably be of the Palaeolithic ago — rudely 
formed, unpolished, and without any ornamenta- 
tion. Tlie rcnfhining gravels of more recent date 
would probably, contain Neolithic and bronze 
weapons, the hints being ground, polished, and 
rudely ornamented. 

It is difficult to form any approximate idea 
of the vast antiquity of these Paloeolithic gravels. 
Since they were laid down, and th\se early pre- 
historic men lived in these localities, the rivers 
over vast tracts of country have slowly cut their 
way through, in some instances, over a hundred 
feet of hard rock, and spread the sediment around 
ilieir mouths or over the bottom of the sea. 
What a vast amount of time it must have 
required to scoop out the valleys of a country 
to a depth of a hundred feet ! And it is to be 
remembered that all through the historic period, 
to a very large extent, no change has taken place 
in the relative position of the.se rivers and valleys. 
We quote Sir Charles Lyell again, who says : 
‘Neaidy all the known Pleistocene quadrupeds 
have now been found accompanying flint knives 
or hatchets in such a way as to imply their co- 
existence with man ; and we have thus the con- 
current testimony of several classes of geological 
facts to the vast antiquity of the human race. 
The disappearance of a large variety of species 
of wild animals from every part of a wide conti- 
nent must have required a vast period of time 
for it.s accomplishment ; yet this took place while 
man existed on the earth, and wjis completed 
before that early period wlien the Danish shell- 
mounds were formed. The deepening and widen- 
ing of valleys implies an amount of change of 
which that which has occured durii\g the his- 
torical period forma scarcely a perceptible part. 
Ages must have been required to change the 
climate of wide regions to such an extent ^ aa 
completely to alter the geographical distribution 
of many mammalia, as well as land and fresh- 
water shells. The thre^ or ’four thousand years 
of the historical period do not furnish us with 
any appreciable measure for calculating the num- » 
her of centuries which would suffice for such a 
series of changes, which are by no means of a 
local character, but have operated over a con- 
siderable poi’t of Europe.’ 

In those gravels wo gather all that is at 
present known of that earliest period on which 
histoiy sheds no light. This period probably 
reaches back into the closing acts of the physicM 
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drama of the great Glacial age, vrhen the valleys 
and, plains of the northern hemisphere, down to 
the fortieth parallel of latitude, were groaning 
beneath the burden of grinding glaciers and 
untold depths of snow ; while the rivers were 
mostly covered with thick ice, and the seas wore 
full of icebergs floating, with infinite collisions, 
to the southward, or covered with hummocked, 
snow-covered icefloe, as the arctic seas are to-day. 
Amid scenes like these, these earliest pioneers of 
the laces of men struggled through their first 
experiences of the rough world. Could these 
scenes, through the touch of some magic w'and, be 
reconstructed, and made to pass in dioramic form 
before our eyes, how interesting they would be ! 
How closely we should listen to llieir stories of 
that far-gone age, could the men who lived while 
these gravels were being formed, spring to life 
again and tell ns what they saw, and knew, 
and felt ! What pi'oblems might thus be satis- 
factorily solved ! But such cannot be : the past 
has successfully buried its dead,^' and what we 
know of its history must be tliroiigli the tortuous 
course of induction. 

But these men w'erc most probably hunters ; 
their business was to live. And no trapper of 
modern American faaie could want higher or, to 
us, more interesting game. Across the snow-clad 
plains roamed herds of the gigantic mammoth 
in search of food ; wild savage boars kept cover 
under the brushwood of the i'orests ; and packs 
of hungry wolves, on the scent of prey, filled 
the clear frosty air with their dismal cry, as 
their modern representatives in Russia and other 
countries do to-clay. Tbc magnificent Irish deer 
— not then extinct, and than which no deer of 
modern age has antlers half so large, or has half 
so noble an appearance — galloped with bounding, 
graceful step across the plains of Ireland. Bears 
hibernated through the greater part of the severe, 
almost , endless winter; and when the climate 
became suitable, cunning beavers followed their 
life’s work by the side of broad shallow rivers 
that drained continents, part of Avhich are now 
no more. As the climate became warmer when 
the age of boulder-drift was past, ferocious 
tigers prowled around man’s rude hut in search 
of sweet morsels — veritable ancestors of modern 
‘man-eaters’ — and in the vicinity of the rivers, 
the huge hippopotamus and scale-covered croco- 
dile sought tlieir livelihood. Among this vai-ietj 
of animal life, and in the excitement of a hunter’s 
existence, during the latter part of the great 
Glacial age, lived tliese Pahuolithic men, cloth- 
ing themselves from the bitter cold with the 
warm furs of the animals their superior intelli- 
gence enabled them to trap, or that came within 
reach of their curiously flint-barbed arrows, and 
living almost entirely on the game they were 
able to ‘ bag.’ 

The question that should most concern us is 
not who and what were the ancestors of the 
human race, but what men are to-day, and what 
they may well become. It is said that ‘history 
repeats itself ; ’ probably it is partially true. 
The clvUJ business of man in relation to the 
question of evolution, which the consideration 
of this subject may tend to lead bock to, is to 
, that that part of history which tells of an 
early crude barbarism in the ancestry of men 
does not repeat itself. It rests with men of 


to-day whether Macaulay’s savage from southern 
climes shall, or shall not, at some future time 
stall'd^ on London Bridge and contemplate the 
ruins of a fallen greatness. 

IN ALL SHADES. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 

AUTHOn OF ‘ Baf-ylox/ ‘ Stbakoe Stobies/ etc. etc. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Next day was Tuesday ; and to Louis Delgado 
and his friends at least, the days were now well 
worth counting ; for was not the hour of the 
Lord’s ilelivcrancc fixed for eight o’clock on 
Wediie.sday evening 1 

Nora, too, had some reason to count the days 
for her o'vn purposes, for on Tuesday night they 
were to Lhve a big dinner-party — the biggest 
' undertaken at Orange Grove since Nora had first 
returned to her father’s house in the capacity of 
hostess. Mr Dupu}’', while still uncertain about 
Harry Noel’s precise colour, had thought it well 
— giving him the benefit of the doubt — to invite 
all the iieiglibouring planters to meet the dis- 
tinguished member of the Eiiglisb aristocracy : 
it reminded him, he said, of those bygone clays 
when Port-of-Spain was crowded with carriages, 
and Trinidad was still one of the brightest jewels 
in the British cinwn (a period perfectly histo- 
rical in every English colony all the world over, 
and usually placed about the date when the 
particular speaker for the time being was just 
live-and-twenty). 

That Tuesday morning, as fate would have it, 
hfr Diipuy lia<i gone with the buggy into Port- 
of-Spain for the v<iry prosaic purpose — let us fain 
confess it — of laying in provisions for the night’s 
entertainment. In a cou ntry where ^the fish for 
your evening’s dinne5..-'s{TfijS^’"aJl *have '-W-eii 
swimming about merrily in the depths of the 
sea at eight o’clock the same morning, wlicre 
your leg of mutton must have been careering 
joyously in guileless innocence across the grassy 
plain, and your cliickcn cutlets must have borne 
their part in investigating the merits of the juicy 
caterpillar while you were still loitering over 
late breakfast, the question of commissariat is of 
course a far less simple one than in our own 
well-supplied and market-stocked England. To 
arrange beforehand that a particular dusky fisher- 
man shall stake his life on the clue catching 
and killing of a turtle for the soup on that 
identical moraing and no other ; that a parti- 
cular oyster-woman shall cut the bivalves for 
the oy.ster sauce from the tidal branches of the 
mangrove swamp not earlier than three or later 
than five in the afternoon, on her honour as a 
ljurveyor; and that a particular lounging negro 
coffee-planter somewhere on the hills shall 
guarantee a sufficient supply of black landcrabs 
for not less than fourteen persons — turtle and 
oyster and crab being all as yet in the legitimate 
enjoyment of their perfect natural freedom — all 
this, I say, involves the possession of strategical 
faculties of a high order, which would render 
a man who has once kept house in the West 
Indies perfectly capable of undertaking the res 
frumentaria for an English army on one of its 
innumerable slaughtering picnics fQr the exten- 
sion of the blessings of British rule among a 
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totally new set of black, benighted, and hitherto 
happy heathen. Now, Mr Dnpuy was a model 
entertainer, of the West Indian pattern; and 
having schemed and devised all these his plans 
beforehand with profound wisdom, he had now 
gone into Port-of-Spain with the buggy, on lios- 
pitable thoughts intent, to bring out whatever 
he could get, and make arrangements, by means 
of tinned provisions from Eiij^land, for the inevit- 
able deficiencies which always turn up under sueli 
circumstances at the last moment. So Harry 
and Nora were left alone quite to themselves for 
the whole morning. 

The veranda ot the house — it fronted on the 
back garden at Orange Grove — is always the 
pleasantest place in whicli to sit during the heat 
of the day in a West Indian household. The air 
comes so delightfully fresh through the open 
spaces of the creeper-covered trelli#-work, and 
the humming-birds buzz about so merrily among 
the crimson passicju-llowers under your very eyes, 
and the banana buslies whisper so gently before 
the delicate fanning of the cool sea-breezes in 
the leafy courtyard, that you He back dreamily 
in your folding-chair and half believe your^elf, 
for once in your life, in the poet’s J\aradi.se. On 
such a veranda, Harry Noel and Nora Dupuy sat 
together that Tuesday morning ; Harry pretend- 
ing to read a paper, whicli lay, liowever, unfolded 
on his knees — what does one want with news- 
papers in Paradise? — and Noi'a almost equally 
pretending to busy herself, Penelope-like, with 
a wee square (»f dainty crewel-work, c.oncerniiig 
which it need only be said that one small llower 
appeared to take a most unconscionable and 
incredible time for its proper sliax^ing. They 
were talking together as young man and maiden 
will talk to one another idly under such ciicum- 
stances — circling half unconsciously round and 
rjjjypd cJ ^both their thoughts, she 

avoiding it, and he perpeaially converging towards 
it, till at Ia.st, like a pair of silly, lluttering 
moths around the flame of the candle, they find 
themselves finally landed, by a sudden .side- 
flight, in the very centre r.t an actual declara- 
tion. 

‘Really,’ Hurry said at length, at a pause in 
the conversation, ‘ thils is positively too deliciou.‘», 
Miss Dupuy, this sunshine and breczmes.s. How 
the light glances on the little green lizards on 
the wall over yonder ! How beautiful the 
bougainvillea looks, as it clambei-s with its great 
purple masses over that big bare trunk there ! 
We have a splendid bougainvillea .in the green- 
house at our place in Lincoln.shire ; hut oh, what 
a difference, when one sees it clambering in its 
native wildness like that, from the poor little 
stunted things we trail and crucify on our arti- 
ficial supports over yonder in England ! I almost 
feci inclined to take up my abode here alto- 
gether, it all looks so green and sunny and bright 
and beautiful.’ 

‘And yet,’ Nora said, ‘Mr Hawthorn told me 

J rour fatlier’s place in Lincolnshire is so very 
ovely. He thinks it’s the finest country-seat 
he’s ever seen Ojpy where in England.’ 

‘Yes, it is pretty, certainly,’ Harry Noel 
admitted * with a depreciating wave of his deli- 
cate right hand — ‘very pretty, and very well 
kept up, one must allow, as places go nowa- 
days. I todk Hawthorn down there one summer 


vac., when we two were at Cambridge tiogetherf 
and he was quite delighted with it ; and^ really, 
it M a very nice place, too, though it is in Lin- 
colnshire. The house is old, you know, really 
old--not Elizabethan, but early Tudor, Henry 
the Seventh, or something thereabouts : all battle- 
ments and corner turrets, and roses and port- 
cullises on all the shields, and a fine old portico, 
added by Inigo Jones, I believe, and out of 
keeping, of course, with the rest of the front, 
but still, very fine and dignified in its own 
way, for all that, in spite of what the archi- 
tects fawful prigs) say to the contrary, j^d 
then there ’s a splendid avenue of Spanish chest- 
nuts, considered to be the oldest in all England, 
you know (though, to be sure, they’ve got the 
oldest Spanish cmestiiuts in the whole country 
at every house in all Lincolnshire that I’ve 
ever been to). And the lawn’s pretty, very 
j)i‘etty ; a fine stretch of sward, with good 
parterres of these ugly, modern, jam-tai*t flowers, 
leading down^to about the best sheet of water 
in the whole county, with lots of swans on 
it. — Yes,’ he added reflectively, contrasting the 
picture in his own mind with the one tlien 
actually before him, ‘the Hall’s not a bad sort 
of place in its own way— far from it.’ 

‘And Mr Hawthorn toM me,’ Nora put in, 

‘ that you ’d got such splendid con^rvatories and 
gardens too.’ 

‘ Well, we have ; there’s no denying it. They’re 
certainly good in their way, too, very good con- 
servatories. You see, my dear mother’s very 
fond of flowers : it ’s a perfect passion with her : 
brought it over from Jiarbacloes, I fancy. She 
was one of the very first people who went in 
for growing orchids on the large scale in England. 
Her orchid-houses arc really ’awfully beautiful. 
We never have anything but orchids on the 
table for dinner — in the way of flowers, I mean 
— we don’t dine off a lily, of course, as they 
say the aisthotes do. And my mother’s never 
so proud (IS when anybody praises and admires 
her masdevallias or her thiugumbobianas — I’m 
sorry to say I don’t myself know the names of 
half of thorn. iSho ’s a dear, sweet, old lady, 
my mother, Miss Dupuy ; I ’m sure you couldn’t 
fail to like my dear mother.’ 

‘She’s a Barbadian too, you told us,’ Nora 
said reflectively. ‘How curious that she too 
.should be a West Indian ! ’ 

Harry half .sighed. He misunderstood entirely 
the train of thought that was passing that moment 
through Nora’s mind. He believed she saw in 
it a certain rapprochement between them two, a 
luitural fitness of things to bring theiu together. 
‘Yes,’ he said, with more tenderness in his tone 
than was often his wont, ‘my mother’s a Bar- 
badian, Miss Dupuy : such a grand, noble-looking, 
commanding woman — not old yet ; she never ivzll 
be old, in fact; she’s too handsome for tb'it ; 
hut so graceful and beautiful, and wonderfully 
winning as well, in all her pretty, dainty, old 
coffee-coloured laces.’ And he pulled from his 
pocket a little miniature, which he always wore 
next to his heart. He wore another one beside 
it, too, but that one he didn't show her just then : 
it was her own face, done on ivory by a well- 
known artist, from a photograph which he had 
begged or borrowed from Marian Hawthorn’s 
album twelve months before in London. 
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‘She’s a beautiful old lady, certainly,’ Nora 
answered, gazing in some surprise at Lady Noel’s 
clear-cut and haughty, high-born-looking features. 
She couldn’t for the moment exactly remember 
where she had seen some others so very like 
theiri ; and then, as Harry’s evil genius would 
unluckily have it, she suddenly recollected 
with a start of recognition : she had seen them 
just the evening before on the lawn in front of 
her ; they answered precisel^;^, in a lighter tint, 
to the features and expression of Isaac Pour- 
toliis! 

‘How proud she must be to be the mistress 
of such a place as Noel Hall ! ’ she said musingly, 
after a short pause, pursuing in her own mind 
to herself her own private line of refleciif)n. 
It seemed to her as if the heiress of the*. Bar- 
badian brown people must needs find herself 
immensely lifted up in the world by becoming 
tbe lady of such a splendid mansion as Harry 
had just half unconsciously described to her. 

But Harry himself, to whom, of course, Lady 
Noel had been Lady Noel, and nothing else, as 
long as ever he could remember her, again mis- 
understood entirely the course of Nora’s thoughts, 
and took her naive expression of surprise as a 
happy omen for his own suit. ‘She thinks,’ 
he thought to himself quietly, ‘that it must 
be not such a very bad position after all to he 
mistress of the finest estate in Lincolnshire ! 
But I don’t want her to marry me for that. 

0 no, not for that ! that would be miserable ! 

1 want her to marry me for my very self, or 
else for nothing.’ So be merely added aloud, 
in an unconcerned tone ; ‘ Yes ; she’s very fond 
of the place and of the gai’dena ; and as she’s 
a West Indian by birth, I’m sure you’d like 
her very much. Miss Dupuy, if you were ever 
to meet her.’ 

Nora coloured. ‘I should like to see some of 
these fine English places very much,’ she said, 
half timidly, trying with awkward abruptness 
to break the current of the conversation. ‘I 
never had the chance, when I was last in Eng- 
land. My aunt, you know, knew only very , 
quiet people in London, and we never visited 
at any of the groat country-houses.’ j 

Harry determined that instant to throw his 
last die at once on this evident chance that 
opened up so temptingly before him, and said 
with fervour, bending forward towards her : ‘ 1 
hope, Miss Dupuy, when you are next in Eng- 
land, you ’ll have the opportunity of seeing many, 
and some day of becoming the mistress of the 
finest in Lincolnshire. I told you at South- j 
ampton, you know, that I would follow you to , 
Trinidad, and I ’ve kept my promise. — Oh, Miss 
Dupuy, I hope you don’t mean to say no to me 
this time again ! We have each . had twelve 
months more to make up our minds in. During j 
all those twelve months, I have only learned j 
every day, whether in England or in Trinidad, 
to love you better. I have felt compelled to 
come out here and ask you to accept me. And 
you — ^haven’t you found your heart growing any 
softer meanwhile towards me? Will you unsay 
now the refusal you gave me a year ago over in 
England ? ’ 

Ho spoke in a soft persuasive voice, which 
thrilled Ibrongh Nora’s very inmost being ; and 
as she looked at him, so handsome, so fluent^ so 


well born, so noble-looking, she could hardly 
refrain from whispering low a timid ‘Yes,’ on 
the impulse of the moment. But something 
that was to her almost as the prick of con- 
science arose at once irresistibly within her, 
and she motioned away quickly, with a little 
gesture of positive horror, the hand with which 
Harry sl.rove half forcibly to take her own. The 
image of scowling Isaac Pourtales as he eqjerged, 
all unexpectedly, from the shadow the night 
before, rose up now in strange vividness before 
her eyes and blinded her vision ; next moment, 
for the first time in her life, she perceived hur- 
riedly that Isaac not only resembled Lady Noel, 
but quite as closely resembled in face and fea- 
ture Harry also. That unhappy reseinblance was 
absolutely fatal to poor Harry’s doubtful chance 
of final .!\cceptance. Nora shrank back, half 
frightened and wdiolly disenchanted, as far as 
she could go, in her own chair, and answered 
in a suddenly altered voice : ‘ Oli, Mr Noel, 1 
didn’t know you were going to begin that sub- 
ject again ; I thought w’e met on neutral ground, 
merely as friends nuw’. I —I gave you my answer 
definitely long ago at Southampton. There has 
been nothing — nothing ol any sort — to make mo 
alter it since I spoke to you then. I like you — 
1 like you V(3ry inucdi indeed ; and I ’m so grate- 
ful to you lor standing up as you have stood 
up for Mr Hawthorn and lor poor dear Marian 
— ^but I cim never, never, never — never marry 
you ! ’ 

Harry drew back hastily with sudden sur- 
l)rise and great astonishment. He had felt almost 
sure she was going this time really to accept him ; 
e very thing she said had sounded so exactly as 
if she meant at last to take him. The disap- 
j)oiutinent took away his power of fluent speecn. 
He could only ask, in a su ddenly ch ecked under- 
! tone : ‘Why, Miss ])upjjj»^^'"'lV'l!'' wili ai-'icuat 
tell me, before you dismiss me for ever, why 
your answer is so absolutely final.’ 

Nora took up the little patch of crewel-work 
she had momentarily dropped, and pretended, 
with rigid, trembling fingers, to be stitching away 
at it most industriously. ‘I cannot tell you,’ 
she answered very slowly, after a moment’s "long 
hesitation : ‘ don’t ask me. I can never tell 
you.’ 

Harry rose and gazed at her anxiously. * You 
cannot mean to say,’ he whispered, bending down 
towards her till their two faces almost touched 
one another, ‘that you are going willingly to 
marry your cousin, for whom your father intends 
you? Miss Dupuy, that would be most unworthy 
of you I You do not love him ! You cannot 
love him ! ’ 

‘ I hate him ! * Nora answered ‘ with sudden 
vehemence ; and at the words, the blood rushed 
hot t^ain into Harry’s cheek, and he whispered 
once more : ‘ Then, why do you say — why do 
you say, Nora, you will never marry me?’ 

At the sound of her name, so uttered by 
Harry Noel’s lips, Nora rose and stood confront- 
ing him with crimson face and trembling fingers. 
‘Because, Mr NoeV she answered slowly and 
vdtJi emphasis, ‘an impassable barrier stands for 
ever fixed and immovable between us ! * 

‘Can she mean,’ Hurry thought to himself 
hastily, ‘that she considers my position in life 
too far above her own to allow of her mairying 
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me 1 — 0 no ; impossible, impossible ! A lady s 
a lady wherever she may be ; and nobody could 
ever be more of a lady, in every action and every 
movement, than Nora, my Nora. She be 
loy Nora. I must win her over. But I can’t 
say it to her ; I can’t answer her little doubt 
as to her perfect equality with me ; it would 
be far too great presumption even to suggest it.’ 

Well it was, indeed, for Harry Noel that he 
didn’t hint aloud in the mildest form this un- 
lucky thought, that flashed for one indivisible 
second of time across the mirroi* of his inner 
consciousness ; if he had, heaven only knows 
whether Nora would have darted away angrily 
like a wounded tigress from the jiolluted veranda, 
or would have stood there petrified and chained 
to the spot, like a Gorgon-stnick Greek figure 
in pure white marble, at the bare i(^e* that any 
creature upon God’s earth should even for a 
passing moment appear to consider himself 
superior in position to a single daughter of 
the fighting Dupuys of (3range Grove, Trinidad ! 

‘ Then you dismiss me for ever ? ’ Harry asked 
quivering. 

Nora cast her eyes irresolutely down upon the 
ground and faltered fur a second ; then, with a 
sudden burst of firmness, she answered tremu- 
lously : ‘Yes, for ever.’ 

At the word, Harry bounded away like a 
wouiided man from her side, and rushed wildly 
with tempestuous heart into his own bedroom. 
As for Nora, she walked quietly back, white, but 
erect, to hei' little boudoir, and when she reached 
it, astonished Aunt Clemmy by flinging herself 
with passionate force down at full length upon 
the bw old sofa, and buisting at once into un- 
controllable floods of silent, hot, and burning 
tears. 


POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES.* 

BY AN EXTERIENCED M ACTITIONER. 

LOTTERIES AND AR'<'-UmONS. 

Tjie laws of England relating to lotteries may 
conveniently be divided into throe classes, accord- 
ing to the objects which are sought to be attained 
thereby. (1) The imposition of penalties, (2) 
The punishment of offenders as rogues and vaga- 
bonds. (3) The legalisation of art-unions. The 
inconsistent provisions of the Act of Parliament 
relating to the third class, with the tone of legis- 
lation within the first and second- classes, have 
led to some curious misconceptions. For example, 
in Wales, especially in South Wales, and to a 
smaller extent in some counties of England, it is 
generally believed that a common raffle can he 
made quite legal by advertising it as being con- 
ducted upon art-union principles ; although — as 
we shall presently show — there is no coimection 
between the two, and therefore no ground for 
tho supposition that the pretence implied in 
the words quoted has any real existence. 

The pernicious effects of lotteries appear to 
have early been a subject of careful attention 
on the part of the legislature. To go no farther 
back than the year 1008, we find it recited that 
‘several evil-disposed persons for divers years 


I j * It should be understood that this series of articles 

I I deals mainly with English as apart from fcJcotoh law. 


last passed . have set up many mischievons and 
unlawful games called lotteries, not only in the 
cities of London and Westminster ana in the 
suburbs thereof and places adjoining, but in most 
of the eminent towns and places in England 
and in the dominion of Wales, and have thereby 
most unjustly and fraudulently got to themselves 
great sums of money from the children and ser- 
vants of several gentlemen, traders, and mer- 
chants, and from other unwary persons, to the 
utter ruin and imi)overishm^t of many families, 
and to the reproach of the English laws 
government, by colour of several patents or grants 
under the Great Seal of England for the said 
lotteries or some of them, which said grants 
or patents are against the common good, trade, 
welfare, and peace of His Majesty’s kingdoms.’ 
It was accordingly enacted that any person keep- 
ing, &c., any lottery either by dice, lots, cards, 
balls, or any other numbers or figures, should 
be liable to a penalty of five hundred pounds, 
one- third part thereof for the use of His Majesty, 

' liis heirs and guccessors ; one other third part 
thereof to the use of the poor of the parish 
where such offence should have been committed ; 
and the other third part thereof with double 
costs to tho use of the i»former suing for the 
same. In the year 180G, the latter part of the 
preceding enactment was altered to this extent — 
the whole of the penalty was to go to the 
Crown, and no proceedings were to be taken 
for recovery of penalties inflicted by any of 
the laws concerning lotteries except in the name 
and by the authority of the Attorney-general 
for the time being. Since the last-mentioned 
date, the proceedings for recovery of penalties 
under the former Act have been very rare, 
although the law stands thus to the present 
day. 

It is somewhat remarkable that many of the 
enactments against lotteries have been contained 
in Acts of Parliament by which government 
lotteries were authorised, thus leading to the 
inference that the raising of money for the ser- 
vice of the state, whicli must necessarily lead 
to the same eidls of gambling, &c., as the lotteries 
set up by the ‘evil-disposed persons’ against 
whom the former legislation was aimed, was 
of more importance than the cause of morality 
which had been sought to be served by the 
imposition of penalties so heavy. The persons 
who availed themselves of the advantages offered 
by the keepers of unauthorised lotteries were 
not allowed to go free from the danger of being 
proceeded against for penalties ; but ^ese penal- 
ties were much more moderate, being only twenty 
pounds for each offence. 

The second branch of our subject — the punish- 
ment of keepers of lotteries fis common rogues 
and vagabonds — ^liad its origin in the year f'’'st 
mentioned, and has noqj become an ordinary part 
of the law applicable to the j>^^iiishment of 
vagrancy, although it must bo noted that there 
is no necessary connection between vagrancy as 
univcraally understood and this statutory defini- 
tion, A man who 4s convicted of an offence * 
against a certain law is hold to be a rogue and 
vagabond, and is thereby rendered liable to 
imprifeonment with hard labour for three calendar 
mouths ; and if he should commit the offence 
specified^ he is what the law calls him, although 
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he should be a respectable tradesman, a clergyman, 
or a justice of the peace. There is nothing prac- 
tically obsolete about this branch of the law. 
Seldom is Christmas allowed to pass over without 
some prosecutions under the Vagrants’ Act for 
rallies or some other forms of lotteries in some 
part of the king<lom or other ; and the elfeet 
of this has been to render almost unknown in 
some towns and cities the drawings which were 
so numerous in the days of our youth. One ibrm 
of petty lottery whwh has engaged the attention 
of the police at all times of the year is the 
insertion of small sums of money in packets of 
sweets and other articles principally sold to chil- 
dren, for which there have been several convic- 
tions within the last few years. If the princiide 
be admitted that the moi-al eflecits of lotteries 
are pernicious, then it follows that this mode of 
instilling the gambling spirit into the tender 
minds of children is its most injurious mani- ! 
festation, on account of its tendency to train up | 
the children in the way in whidi they should 
not go ; and the probability that the spirit thus 
implanted in their minds will’ he more fully 
developed as they grow up. 

Besides the penalties and punishments provided 
for the conductors of and participants in lotteries, 
there is a distinct set of enactments which aim 
at the prevention of advertising lotteries, whether 
English or foreign. So far as the latter class 
is concerned, the law has no power to interfere 
with the persons implicated therein so long as 
they are without the jurisdiction of our courK 
But if any person in the United Kingdom should 
endeavour to spread the knowledge of such 
schemes by allowing advertisements to be inserted 
in his newspaper or other periodical, or by print- 
ing and distributing notices relating thereto, then 
the law provides that he shall become liable to 
a penalty of fifty pounds besides full costs ; and 
the same penalty applies to private lotteries which 
may have been established in this country. 

In the year 1840, an Act of Parliament was 
passed for legalising art-unions. The following 
are the requisites for enabling an Association of 
individuals interested in the promotion of art 
to take advantage of the protection thus afforded. 
The Association must be purely voluntary, and 
must not be established for the acquisition of 
pecuniary profit, the subscriptions — beyond the 
necessary expenses — being entirely expended in 
the purchase of drawings, paintings, and other 
works of art for distribution amongst the sub- 
scribers. The art-union which is to be protected 
by the Act must either have been incorporated 
by royal t'iiarter, or a license must he obtained 
from the Board of Trade, after the deed of 
settlement, or the rules and regulations of the 
Association — as tl\e case may be— have been sub- 
mitted to that honourable body for approval. 
Whenever the Association is so conducted as to 
become perverted from’'' the purposes contem- 
plated by the Act, power is reserved to revoke 
the charter, (fee., previously granted to such Asso- 
ciation. It will be observed that the provisions 
respecting art-unions are nbt of an elastic nature ; 
but that the protection intended to bo afforded 
by the Act is strictly limited to Associations for 
artistic purposes, established under government 
sanction and supervision. Hence, it should be 
noted that the advertising of an intended lotteiy 


which has not been so sanctioned, as bein^ on 
art-union principles, would be of no avail to 
protect the managers of such a lottery from 
prosecution under the vagrancy laws ; or Irom an 
action for penalties at the suit of the Attorney- 
gener.al for the time being. 

It is rot our present purpose to attempt to 
criticise or to vindicate the laws in question ; 
we simply explain how the law stands, and leave 
to others to reconcile the principles of legisla- 
tion in the interests of morality, which appear to 
place art upon a pedestal outside the sphere of 
moral considerations. 


WHERE THE TRACKS LED TO. 

■SN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 

I HAVE been often much inclined to write down 
the pfirticulars of a remarkable business I was 
once engaged in, which was not only queer and 
full of unexpected turns in itself, but was of 
unusual interest to mo personally. The account 
will also be curious, as showing how much, or 
how little, of the qualities the public always will 
assign to us is ruquiivd. 1 had been in the 
metropolitan police, and, when my story begins, 
had just retired on a decent supera'hnuation. 
While in the force, I think I had as much experi- 
ence as many of the men who have Ix^en talked 
about ; hut I never before met with anything 
in the least like the incident I am going to 
describe. 

I Wfis pensioned off late in the year, in 
November ; so, as Christmas drew near, 1 had 
not yet grown tired of the pleasure of being my 
own master, and would sit, after the gas was 
lighted, by the hour nt a time alone with my 
pipe, piciiu’ing how I jtKAfff enjoy "inyse>^«m 
the holidays, when some of my friends would 
he coming tip to London ; for I had not much 
of a family party at home, as 1 lived with my 
daughter, the only one left with me out of four. 
She was now nineteen years old, and just like 
her mother, as I remembered licr, some thirty 
years before. Winilred — called so after a favour- 
ite sister of my wife, who died young — was a 
very pretty girl, as many others besides me 
thought ; and wonderfully steady too. She was 
a dressmaker ; none of your day-workers or 
needlewomen, but really an artist — I believe 
that is now the correct name ; and at the West 
End wmuld have commanded a high salary. She 
could have gone to the West End easily enough ; 
but she would not do this, nor would she live 
in the house where she was employed, and where 
she might have liad, young as she was, full charge 
of a department. She would not leave her father, 
who, she knew, if she went away, would be dull 
and mopish in the house without her. 

Well, as you see, I was comfortable enough, 
and truly thankful that I had for ever done with 
station-houses, police courts, prison vans, and the 
like, of which I had grown heartily tired. I 
had bought a couple of fowls, with etceteras, 
for our Christmas dinner ; and I am not at all 
ashamed to say that I stoned the plums, chopped 
the suet, cut up the peel, and did a lot more 
to-wards getting the pudding ready ; Winny of 
course finishing everything, polishing off my 
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rough work, so to speak. Everything of this 
kina being done, my time hung a little heavy 
on my hands. It was only one clear day from 
Christmas, so the shops would be gay and busy, 
and I should have enjoyed a stroll through the 
streets ; but in the morning a cold drizzle had 
set in, which made the pavements greasy and 
everything around sloppy, forbidding all chance 
of a saunter. Luckily, the oninibus which passed 
Winifred’s shop also passed our door, so she could 
ride every yard of the way. 

I made up my mind to do the best I could 
with the newspaper, and a nap in my casy-chair 
—this had ali’cady grown into a habit— and was 
turning away from the window, when I saw a 
sliabby-looking man run up the three steps which 
led to our front door. I am a pretty good judge 
of a man by his looks, and 1 at oiye decided 
that this was not only a shabby mSn, but that 
he was in the law; he seemed the sort of man 
who -would be ‘put in possession ; ’ and I was 
not far wrong. The man knocked. I heard him 
ask for me ; then the servant — not mine, I had 
none, but the servant of the house — said a gentle- 
man wanted to sec me. I already knew what 
kind of gcntlenuan this was, and had a vague 
prophetic feeling that lie was coming on no very 
pleasant errand ; however, I told the girl to show 
him in. 

He entered, and at once said : ‘ Mr Iloldrey. 
I know yon, of course ; and I daresay you know 
me. At anyrate, I am a clerk in Mr Browle’s 
olfice, and I have come from him.’ 

I recognised the man now. I knew him and 
his master well cnougli. Dicky Erowle, we used 
to call the lawyer. lie had a good deal of 
business, but iill of the lowest kind, and was, 
in fact, so mixed up with the worst of the class 
who got mto ‘trouble,’ that I often wondered 
hi;** It was tha- hli ‘ef-eaped getting into trouble 
himself, for many was tlie lelony he had been 
the means of ‘squaring’ cr compounding. One 
or two of those cases I knew of to an absolute 
certainty; but the knowledge never came to me 
at a time or in a manner so that I could use it. 
As just said, I expected him to get into trouble 
some (lay, and thought, on hearing the messenger, 
that the day had come. 

‘ Well,’ I answered shortly, ‘ what do you want 
of me?’ 

‘ Mr Browle wishes you to go up to the Central 
Criminal at once, if you please, Mr Holdrcy,’ 
returned the man. ‘You know Sam Braceby, 
I believe — Long-necked Sam, they call him — he 
is in trouble, and wants you as a witness.’ 

Know Long- necked Sam ! I shouhl think I 
did! There -were few old officers in the force 
who did not know him. 

‘What is he in trouble about? and what does 
he want me for ? ’ I naturally asked. ‘ I have 
heard nothing of this.’ 

‘No. The governor did not know that you 
could say anything until this morning,’ replied 
the clerk. ‘Sam is np for burglary. He has 
been in trouble so often, that a very little will 
send him for life.’ 

He went on to say that Sam declared that I, 
and no one else, could save him ; and so, almost 
before I had made up my mind on the subject, 

I found I had pulled on my coat and was in a 
'bus with the clerk. 


He apologised for not calling a cab by saying 
that it ‘was dead low water with Sam,’ and the 
governor did not care about laying out more 
money than could be helped. This, however, 
did not explain why I was wanted ; and the 
inside of a ’bus not being a good place for talk> 
ing secrets, we said little more until we got down 
at the corner of the Old Bailey, and then there 
was too much hurry to think of talking. 

Sam’s trial had begun ; the facts were so simple 
that it was not likely to Iwt long. A robbery 
had been committed, somewhat early in the 
night — eleven or twelve o’clock— at a” house in 
Cainberw’-ell. Two of the residents in the next 
house saw a man leap from a back winclow 
into the garden, and gave the alarm. This man 
the witnesses believed to be Sam. They had even 
described the burglar as having a remarkably 
long neck ; and tlie accused being notoriously 
a bad character, the event was likely to be against 
him. Mr Browle hurried to me the moment 
I entered th(^ court — leaving the then witness 
to go without cross-examination — and thanked 
me for coming. • * We hardly hoped it, you know,’ 
continued the legal gentleman, ‘ as you had not 
been subpoenaed, and I know you (io not think 
much of Braceby. But J;he man is innocent 
this time ; he is, indeed, Mr Iloldi^y.’ 

I naturally asked about my expenses and so 
forth — I did this as a matter of business — before 
I entered on what 1 was expected to prove. 

‘Don’t hesitate over that, there’s a good fellow,’ 
said Browle. ‘ Sam will pay you ; you know 
he will, for ho is honest enoimh in private life, 
even if he is not so professionally. I don’t think 
you are the man to sacrifice a poor wretch for 
the sake of your fees ; but if you insist — wliy, 

I will guarantee them myself, and it is no 
business of mine to do that, as you know.’ 

I ■u’^as fairly surprised at this, and liked the 
old fellow for bcino so much in earnest. I felt 
that I could not let him outdo me, and said 
so. 

Two minutes told me what I was expected 
to say, and tlie case for tlie prosecution being 
closed, I W‘ns at once called on. I was the 
only -witness for the defence. Long-necked Sam 
w'as not likely to call any of his friends as to 
character, and indeed all his ‘pals’ were shy of 
showing themselves in the Old Bailey when the 
trials were on and the police about. Braceby 
had recollected on the very morning of the 
trial, that the day on which the burglary took 
place was the St Leger day, and that I had 
met him late in the evening and expressed my 
wonder that he was not down at thel’aces. Had 
he not been able to fix the day Iiy this incident, 
it w'ould have gone hard wdth him ; but I was 
able to prove beyond all jort^ of doubt that 
I w'as in his companv, lully five miles from 
the scene of the burglary, at the very moment 
tlie robber, whoever 4le was, was leaving the 
house. So it was impossible that Sam could 
have been the bui^lar, and the case virtually 
broke down at once. 

Tlio prosecuting counsel and, for the matter 
of that, the judge also, or I fancied so, looked 
anything hut pleased at my interference, and 
some of my old comrades rallied me a little on 
my new friends — but that was all in r good 
temper. 
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Sam met me outside the court, and rough <es 
he was, the tears stood in his eyes as he thanked 
me. ‘ I won’t ask you to have a glass wittl 
Hr Holdrey,’ he said, ‘ because I know I am not 
in your line. I daresay you will live to see me 
in the dock again and to hear of my getting a 
lifer. But if, afore that comes on, I can do any- 
thing to show you what I think of you to-day, 
I will do it ; and if I send that pretty daughter 
of yours a present— and I have watched her 
bright face many a "day, when she did not know 
I wa$ looking at her — if I send her a present, 
it shall be something as I have come by honestly, 
and that she needn’t be afraid of taking from 
my hands.’ 

Having got rid of him, I went home, all the 
more disposed to enjoy my daughters conversa- 
tion — and she had always plenty to tell me of 
her little adventures during the day — and all the 
more inclined to enjoy my unread newspaper, 
from the long and disagreeable business JL had 
gone through. « 

Winny came in soon after me ; her place had 
closed a little earlier, being so hear Uhristmas. 

I was glad I had got home first, as she might 
have been anxious about me and my going 
ojff so suddenly. I r told her my adventures; 
and when I said it was almost a pity that I 
had been able to clear such a bad lot as Sam 
undoubtedly was, and had always been, as he 
would be sure to do some liarm soon, she put 
her hand over my mouth, to prevent my saying 
anything so wicked. The poor creature had one 
more chance, she said, and perhaps he would 
make good use of it — there was hope for every- 
body. I knew, better perhaps than she did, 
how much hope there was for Sam ; but Winny' 
was always soft-bearted, and took the most 
favourable view of everything, I gave way 
to her j and somehow, she seemed to be more 
affectionate than ever that night, and I felt 

? leased at the idea of a quiet evening with her. 

'hen she got her needlework, and I my pipe, 
while the beating of the rain against the window 
— for the wind had risen at nightfall — made 
everything seem brighter and cosier than before. 

I had scarcely taken a single whiff, when I 
heard a vehicle stop opposite the house, then a 
double knock followed. ‘ Some one for the land- 
lord,’ I thought But no ; it was for me, and 
for the second tifne that day I told the servant 
to show a strange gentleman in. 

This arrival was a very different-looking man 
from the shabby clerk from Browle the lawyer, 
but his errand was much the same in effect. 
It was to ’’take me out; indeed, a cab had 
been brought so that no time should be lost, 
and the stranger was directed to take me to 
the private house r of ^Ir Thurles — Mr Thurles 
of Cornhill, the man e^Jained, 

I knew who Mr Thurles was — knew where 
he lived, and knew his* house of business as 
wall as I knew St Paul’s ; hut I had never 
spoken to him ; and what he wanted me for, I 
could not guess. And what was stran^r, the 
messenger knew little more than I did. He was 
valet, or butler, or something ; but idl he had 
been told was to ask Mr Holdrey to accompany 
him,' and to say, if any objection should be 
made, that money was no object. He believed it 
wua about a robbery — that was all ho knew. 


This sounded stranger still ; and I turned to 
my daughter to say something about it, when 
I was horrified at her pale, almost ghastly 
looks? All the bloom had gone from her face, 
and she held one hand on her breast as if to 
stop her heart from beating too violently. 

■ MVhy, Winny, what are you frightened atl’ 
I exclaimed. ‘ There is no harm in my being 
sent for by Mr Thurles, who is a highly respect- 
able gentleman. ■ You should not let yourself 
be excited.’ 

‘O father!’ she said, ‘it was so unexpected, 
so sudden — I thought — I do not know what I 
thought.’ She faltered as she spoke, and the 
tears were in her eyes. 

This was so different from her usual cheerful 
manner, that I would not go out until she had 
recovered fherself. Perhaps I should not have 
gone then, but that a young friend of her oAvn 
happened to call in, and so I was more satisfied 
to leave her. 

My companion scarcely spoke during the ride ; 
and when wc arrived at the square where ]^t^ 
Thurles lived, I was at once shown up into the 
library, where the goiitlcman was waiting ior me. 
I never saw a harsher or sterner looking man than 
the merchant. He was, I supposed, about sixty 
years old, with thin iron-gray hair, gray bushy 
M’hiskers, and large hca\y eyebrows, which, when 
he frowned, gave an expression to his face which 
j was anything but pleasant. 

He came to business directly, and spoke in 
just the tone one would have expected from such 
a man. ‘You are, or were, Sergeant Holdrey, of 
the — division, I believe ? ’ 

I replied that he was right. 

‘I nave sent for you,’ he went on, ‘because 
our house was interestetl in a case managed by 
you, and I then made up mind if ever 
I wanted a detective, you should be the 

I began to say sometliing about my feeling 
flattered by l>eing thus distinguished ; but ho 
continued, without taking notice of it. 

‘You will be paid well; and the quicker you 
are, the better I shall pay you. I am inclined 
to think that you will not find your work spe- 
cially difficult. 1 believe I know who is wanted, 
but I must liave better information. My counting- 
house has been robbed, the safe opened with 
false keys, and ransacked.’ 

‘It has been kept very quiet,’ I said, as he 
paused; ‘for I have never lieard a word of it. 
I hope you did not lose much?’ 

‘ It has been kept quiet,’ answered Mr Thurles ; 
‘no one out of my establishment knows of it, 
and very few of our own people have more than 
a dim idea of the right story. We did not lose 
much ; only the outer safe was opened. The 
thieves had not the keys of the inner one, which 
contained a large amount in money ; but perhaps 
they did not want to open that.’ 

‘Hot want to ’ I began, in some astonish- 

ment, for such an idea was enough to astonish 
anybody, when he again snapped me up 
sharply. 

‘If you will listen to me, and not interrupt,* 
was his pleasant remark, ‘you may understand 
your instructions the sooner. Thu person who 
stole, or caused to bo stolen, what really was 
taken, wanted only a couple of bills, accepted 
by Waterman & Co.— Do you know tlie firm ? ^ 
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‘No; I can’t say I do. I know most of the 
City houses, but I never came across them.’ 

‘And you are not likely to do so,’ he returned ; 
‘for there is no such firm in existence. The bills 
were forgeries. They were never intended to 

g et into my hands, and no doubt would have 
een taken up by the drawer. But the holders 
were pressed for inonej^ and gave them to another 
firm ]jot much better off, who handed them to 
us, I did not believe that a darge house, as I 
heard Waterman & Co. were, would have anything 
to do with such small matters ; and some other 
things, trivial enough in themselves, adding to 
my suspicions, I caused inquiries to be made, 
with the result I expected — tliat is, of finding 
they were forgeries. Ihe next thing was to trace 
them ; and as I w'as already jiretty certain of 
the forger, I should easily have done Ijiat, when 
the oliice was entered, the safe uiflocked, not 
forced, ‘BO it must have been done by some one 
who had access to the keys. 'J'hese bills were 
stolen, so all pi'oof is lost. But if I cannot trace 
tlio forger, I may the burglar, and that is what 
I want you for — and for this I will pay five 
hundred pounds.’ 

He woivt on to explain that he was not upon 
good terms with his wife. But I could have told 
hvin all about that ; every one in the City knew 
that he had married a widow of great wealth, 
who had aii only son, and that he had almost 
broken tlie poor woman’s heart by his coldness 
and lujglcct. There had been no open outbreak 
or scandal, but they were separated ; the son, 
who was now some four or five and twenty 
years old, being a sort of link between the 
I^uir, by remaining in his step-father’s counting- 

ilOU',0. 

All this, wdth a very different colouring, the 
merchant told me now. I could liavc saved him 
th4>' .*uubje, but you should always let such 
})ei‘son8 have as much talking as they like. Wlien 
he had finishet. tids part, he told me something 
which surprised me. He had reason to believe, 
he said, that this step-son, Godfrey Harleston, 
was the person who forged these bills and who 
robbed the office. There were marks on the 
counting-house window frames and silk' wliich 
showed that the burglar had entered and left 
by that way ; indeed,, it would have been almost 
impossible for any one to leave by the front of 
the house without attracting attention. All this 
was clear enough ; but then he went on to say 
that he would cheerfully spend a thousand pounds, 
besides the reward, to bring the crime home to 
his step-son, who, he explained, was a thoroughly 
bad character, and had been a thorn in his side 
for a long time. 

‘If lie is as bad as you are, old gentleman,’ 
1 thought to myself, ‘he must be a bad one 
indeed.’ 

I took a great dislike to Mr Thurles for show- 
ing such bitter animosity to the young fellow ; 
but I could see that the chief aim of the mer- 
chant was to wound his mother through him ; 
and although, after seven-and-twenly years in 
the police, it took more. than a little to upset 
me, I could hardly stand this. However, some 
-one else would have the job if I did not, so I 
agreed to undenuke the business. 

I was to do what I liked, spend what I pleased, 

' and have whatever help I wanted ; but I do 


not care much about help. In some things, of 
course, you must have people with you; but, as 
a rule, a single man can do all there is to be 
done, and when he works, he is sure to be always 
working on the same line, -which is more than 
you can be certain of when there are two or 
three of you in it. Nor did I see that laying 
out much money would help us. I told him 
BO ; and before I left him, had given him a 
sketch of what I thought would be a good 
beginning. • 

He rang for a bottle of port and some cigars. 
After a time, I went home in capital temper 
with myself, and talked my last cigar out with 
Winny,. who was sitting up for me, and still, I 
thought, looking anything but ber usual self. 

MUSICAL SAND. 

Most persons have heard of stones which on 
being ptruck give out musical notes, and many 
may have seeft the arrangement of such stones 
known as the K^ck Harmonicon, which is capable 
of discoursing eloquent music. But the existence 
of musical or sonorous sand is not so well known, 
although such sand appears to occur in localities 
widely distributed over the earth’s surface. A 
paper giving some interesting particulars respect- 
ing this phenomenon was conmAinicatecl to the 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at T’hiladelphia in 1884, 
by Professor Bolton of Hartford, Connecticut, 
and Dr Alexis Jiilien of Nevr York. The authors 
begin their paper by stating that at the Minne- 
apolis meeting of the Association they had given 
«ome account of the so-called ‘Singing Beach’ 
at Manchestcr-by-the-Sea, Massachusetts, and of 
the occurrence of sonorous sand at Eigg, in the 
Hebrides, and other localities. During the twelve 
months that had elapsed, they had continued 
their researches ; and by means of extensive 
ccwcrespondence, they had established the fact, 
that sonorous sand, instead of being a rarity, 
is of very common occurrence. Circulars were 
sent to all keepers of life-saving stations through- 
out the United States ; and from the repnes 
received to date, a list of seventy-four localities 
in America had been obtained. 

Through the Smithsonian Institution, specimens 
of sonorous sand had been received from the 
island of Bornholm, Denmark ; Colberg, Prussia ; 
and Kanai, Hawaii Islands. Experiments had 
been conducted both at Manchester-by-the-Sea 
and at Far Rockaway, Long Island, to determine 
accurately the properties of sonorous •sand, with 
the object of explaining the cause of its singular 
characteristics. It was found that the loudest 
sound of which a given sand ii capable was most 
conveniently produced by confining a quart or 
more in a ba^ and strongly striking together , 
the contents. Sounds tfius produced were ne'\rd ’ 
distinctly at both the Manbhester and Rockaway^ 
beaches at a distance of one hundred and fii^ 
to two hundred feet, the distance varying accoifa- 
ing to the strength and direction of the win^, 
and the interference of the surf-noise. At Rock- 
away, < a careful experiment was made in fields* 
removed from the beach. The sound produced 
by striking the bag was heard at a distance of 
four hundred and fifty feet, measured by a tape- 
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line. The sound has a hoot-like tone, easily 

recognised. 

The character of the sounds obtained by fric- 
tion on the beach is decidedly musical, and the 
experimenters were able to indicate the exact 
notes on a musical staff. The shrillness and 
lowness of note depend chiefly on the quantity 
of sand disturbed. By plunging both hands into 
the sand and bringing them together quickly, 
a tone is heard of which the dominant note is 


B below the treble stave 


By stroking 


the sand nearer the surface and with less force, 
very high notes were heard confused. They 
ranged from E, fourth space treble clef, to B ! 
above the stave. By rubbing firmly and briskly 
a double handful of the sand, several notes on 
a rising scale were heard. The ear received an 
inmression something like that formed by sliding 
a finger up a violin string at the .‘'ame time that : 
the DOW is drawn. These results were obtained I 
at Manchester. The Rockaway beach gave some- I 
what different tones — the B below the leger-line j 
was not heard at all ; but the note F, first space , 
treble, B, C, and G gbovo the stave, were heard 
at different times according to the manner of 
the friction. The notes were determined by 
comparison with those made on a violin, concert 
pitem 

The evanescent character of the acoustic quality 
of the sand is strongly marked. Sand which has 
been recently wet rcfiuires thorough drying before 
it resumes its acoustic powers ; consequently, 
sandy beaches do not always possess the sonorous 
power in equal measure, and the seeker some- 
times fails to discover musical sand in the locality 
reputed. Meteorological conditions decidedly 
affect the sonorousness. 

Musical sand is easily deprived of its acoustic 

S ualities. Besides wetting it, friction between the 
ry hands also accomplishes the result. The 
quickest way of ‘killing’ the sand — except by 
water — is to shake a small quantity in a tin box. 
AVhen first agitated, a peculiar sound is heard, 
which entirely ceases after twenty to twenty- 
five slow up-and-down movements of the box. 
Attempts to restore to ‘killed’ sand its sonorous 
jiropertiea have met with indifferent success. 
Sonorous and mute sand occur in the beach 
closely adjoining, but they cannot be distin- 

S aished by the eye ; friction alone determines 
le difference. In sand of strongly marked 
acoustic properties, a tingling sensation is per- 
ceived in ithe finger and also in the toe, even 
through the boots. 

^ Careful search in literature shows that allu- 
sions to sonorous sand are scattered sparingly 
through writings* of a thousand years. An 
obscure allusion to the phenomenon occurs in 
one of the stories of thv. Arabian Nights. Old 
Chinese chronicles mention sonorous sand os 
occurring in the desert of Lob-nor. Marco Polo 
narrates superstitions concerning it. The Em- 
peror Baber, refers to a locality in Afghanistan; 
and many travellers in the East describe hills 
^ moving sand whence issue mysterious noises. 
The famous Jebel Nakous, situated on the east 
c^t of the Gulf of Suez, has been visited by 
M Igast six European and American travellers. 


including Ehrenberg, who was there in 1823. 
By comparing their descriptions, it has been dis- 
covered that they describe not one locality, but 
two, or possibly three, in the same region. The 
dry sand rests on a steep incline, and when agi- 
tated, slides down the slope with a gradually 
increasing noise, variously described, but the 
loudest tones of which are universally compared 
to distant thunder. In 1850, Hugh Miller dis- 
covered musical sand at Eigg, in the Hebrides. 
In 1882, Professor Bolton visited the same locality 
and began a monograph. 

Microscopical examination of the samples of 
musical sand showed that the great majority were 
remaikable for a certain degree in uniformity of 
size— usually about 0*3, 0*4, 0-5 millimetres ^ in 
diameter, general round form, polished superficies, 
and freedijm from fine dust or minute fragments ; 
consequently, they often present a characteristic 
oolitic or roe-like appearance, light colour, and 
mobile condition. At certain localities, the sono- 
rous sand has been found to present the decided 
features of a quicksand ; and a general connection 
between these two facts is suspected to prevail 
wherever the conformation of coasts and oceanic 
currents permit the concentration of the sonorous 
sand below the higb-tide mark. 

The information on this curious subject col- 
lected by the two American savants may perhaps 
set some of our readers to search for ‘singing 
beaches’ on these islands. The phenomenon is 
well worthy of investigation, and no light seems 
as yet to have been thrown on its cause, nor 
any progress made towards the solution of the 
mysteiw of the difference between mute and 
musical sand. 


A POPULAR lecturer in one of his discmiw%jp*i..id 
occasion to speak on noses, and he himself, ‘ defec- 
tive only in his Roman nose,’ declared, had ho 
the choice of noses, his face should be ornamented 
by a ‘regular weatlier-cutter.’ The desire was 
commendable and worthy attention, for strangers 
are instinctively judged by their noses. The 
nose indeed proclaims the man, and is the out- 
uard and visible symbol of inward mental calibre 
and intellectual character. Men of note almost 
invariably possess decided and prominent ‘lead- 
ing articles ; ’ whilst an insufficient nasal accom- 
paniment not unfrequently denotes inanity, lack 
of moiul vigour, and at once negatives qualities 
which would otherwise give respect and credit. 
Of course there are extremes and exceptions ; 
but generally, it is, that the more prolonged 
the proboscis the more striking is the counten- 
ance, and the more original the force of character. 

An extreme case is recorded of a Lancashire 
man, whose prodigious feature became a centre 
of attraction in the busiest thoroughfares of 
Manchester, whilst he was^ on a visit tWe. 
Becoming at length either tired or confused by 
the inquisitive attention and wonderment of a 
crowd of admirers, he seized his nose with both 
hands and gave it a ^dden impatient twis^ os 
though removing an obstruction from the foot- 
way, and said sharply : ‘ There — be quick, and 
get past as soon as you can.’ 

A Yorkshire manufacturer whose good living 
had given him 'a nose as red as a cornet^’ was 
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told by a wealthy friend very bluntly, ‘ I couldn’t 
afford to keep that nose of thine.’ Another friend 
assured hiin he had no cause for fear of not living 
comfortably, for should all other means of sub- 
sistence fail, he could easily hire himself out as 
a railway danger-signal. 

Amongst the South Sea islanders, the nose is 
made to be a medium of expression of affection 
and amity. Tribes swearing everlasting peace, 
seal the compact with a promiscuous rubbing 
of noses against nOses ; by the same frictional 
process, maidens declaim their woes at parting 
and joys on reunion with other maidens, the 
action being attended by — so said an eye-witness 
— ‘the shedding of a power of tears.’ Lovers 
make their amatory declarations through their 
noses, their courtship being a protracted series 
of rub-riib-rubbing of nose to nose. • 

We recall an interruption Dr !ftinney had 
whilst he was preaching on one occasion. He 
saw opposite to him in the gallery a country- 
man making elaborate preparations for i)uttin" 
his handkerchief to the common usage appointed 
to it The doctor became interested, and stayed 
expectant in his discourse just before the crisis. 
The countryman, blew a terrible blast, awakening 
the echoes, and almost perceptibly shaking the 
building to its foundations. Idio doctor, having 

Met with many a breeze before, 

But never sucli a blow, 

waited for the fainting echoes to die, and then 
said with impressive gravity : ‘ Let us now 

resume.’ 

Charles Lamb’s rebuke to a man who by self- 
assertion pronounced biraself devoid of any pecu- 
liarity, ought not to be omitted. ‘Wh-which 
hand do you b-b-blow your n-n-nose with ? ’ 

inyuiTod Jianib. 

vV ith my right hand, to be sure.’ 

‘Ah!’ said liar’ll pensively, ‘that’s your pe- 
pe-pe-peculiarit} . 1 b-b-blow miiiff with my 

Iiand-kerchief.’ 

The nose is quite a proverbial topic ; for 
example, ‘To turn up the nose,’ ‘Put his nose 
out of joint,’ ‘ Paid through his nose,’ an<l 
‘Putting his nose to the grindstone,’ ‘Led by 
the nose,’ with many others equally felicitous. 

‘ Driving hogs over Swarston Bridge ’ is a Derby- 
shire polite^ way of expressing snoring ; and 
several stories are told respecting pig-drivers. 
A small boy was once asked : ‘ Is your elder 
brother musical ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir j ’e is that.’ 

‘ Can he play ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes, sir ; ’e plays beautiful.’ 

* On what instrument does he perform ? ’ 

‘ Why, sir, ’e plays on his nose ! ’ 

A celebrated divine was preaching before the 
king and court in Stuart times, when the monarch 
and several noblemen ‘ nodded gentle assents ’ to 
all he said, for ‘ they slumbered and slept.’ The 
divine, wishful to reprove, but fearful to offend, 
at last summoned courage to shout to one of 
the somnolent nobles : ‘ My lord, my lord, don’t 
snore so loud, or you ’ll waken His Majesty ! ’ 

The subject has not commended itself gene- 
rally to poets, yet there are few who would 
be mclined to eay that there is nothing poetical 
about the nose. .Here and there, we do find 
pointed references in poetry to the homely fea- 

Br— " 

ture more or less poetical in expression. We 
can easily fancy Cowper’s picture of ‘ the shiver- 
ing urchin, with dewdrop at his nose;’ whilst 
our poet-laureate indulges in a higher flight over 
a maiden’s nose ‘tip-tilted like the petal of a 
flower,’ which sounds very refined indeed. Henry, 
Lord Brougham, whose nose was somewhat of (his 
latter order, did not feel flattered by similar 
reference to it In conducting a case in Yorkshire, 
he was bothered in cross-examining a witness by 
a constant repetition of tlfe word ‘ humbug.’ 

‘ Humbug,’ said Lord Brougham — ‘ Inimbug, what 
do you mean by humbug?’— ‘Whoy,’ returned 
the York.shireman, ‘ if I wer to tell ye ’at ye ’d 
getten a nice nose, I should be humbugging ye.* 

Punch frequently alludes to the subject, and 
in its pages is to be found a description of what 
some suppose to be a masonic sign, under the 
terms of ‘taking a sight’ and ‘taking a double 
sight.’ ‘ III taking a sight ’ the thumb of one 
hand is placed to the extreme tip of the nose, 
with the fingsrs extended to their straightest 
utmost capacity; whilst ‘taking a double siglit’ 
involves tne addition of the second hand to the 
first, the thumb to the little finger, and action 
a.s before. The action is more varied and con- 
sidered more expres.sive v^Jien a slight undula- 
tory movement is observed by the fingers. The 
London newsboy appreciates the practice of taking 
a sight, especially favouring i^ when he has 
managed to sell, under the cry of ‘ Third edition,’ 
a day but one before yesterday’s paper to a 
passenger upon an omnibus. 

Nursery rhymes arc not complete without a 
nose or noses, and they are constantly being 
quoted, for instance : 

Says Mn.ses to Aaron : 

‘ Thy nose is a rare un ! * 

Says Aaron to Moses : 

‘ Jjet us axvap nosses ! ’ 

And we cannot forget : 

The servant in tlie garden hanging out the clothes. 

By came a dickey bird and popped off her nose 1 

‘I am satisfied on every point but one,’ said 
a gentleman to an applicant for service — ‘ I 
cannot get over your nose.’ 

‘That is not to be wondered at, sir,’ replied 
the applicant, ‘ for the biddge is broken.’ 

This last incident gives us a moral wherewith 
to adorn our paper, that, out of all noses collec- 
tive, defective, conceptive, or reflective, it is better 
to have an ill-shaped nose than no nose at all. 

SMOKING AND SNUFFING IN X3HUKCH. 
Amongst the ‘things not generally known’ to 
the present generation is that smoking has been 
indulged in in tlie chiirblies. of Great Britain, 
in various jiarts of ‘the continent’ — ^particularly 
in the Netherlands — qjjid in South America. It , 
is nevertheless true. It jnust not, howevei, be ' 
inferred from this statement that the pracjS;ice 
was so general amongst the male portion of tlie 
congregation as it is in the ‘smoking concerts* 
of our day, or that the fairer sex participated 
in the ‘weed’ during the performance of mvine 
worship. The practice prevailed, let us hope, 
to only a very fimited extent ; but that it had 
been carried on in church during the deHveiy 

:: jh 
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of the sermon, in the church immediately after 
service, and in the vestry during the holding 
of service, and at other times, there is reliable 
evidence to prove. In England and Scotland, 
smoking in religious edifices was practised more or 
less during the greater portion of last century, if 
not the whole of it, and down into the present cen- 
tury. In Dutch and South American churches, 
smoking has been indulged in down to a very 
recent period. ^ Snuff-taking in churches is a 
practice which is common throughout the Euro- 
pean continent. It has also prevailed in the 
churches of both England and Scotland for a 
long period j hut the snuff-takers in places of 
worship of to-day are not so demonstrative as 
were those of ‘the good old times,’ of which 
we read and hear about, but fail to realise. 

Readers of Sir Walter Scott may remember 
that mention is made in The Heart of Midlothian 
of a smoker of considerable local importance, 
named Duncan of Knockdunder. Of him it 
is written : ‘ So soon as the congregation were 
seated after prayers, and the clergyman had read 
his text, the gracious Duncan, utter rummaging 
the leathern purse which hung in front of his 
petticoat, produced a short tobacco- jiipe made 
of iron, and observHjl almost aloud : “ I hae 
forgotten my spleiichan [tobacco-pouch], Lachlan ; 
gang down to the claciian and bring me up a 
pennyworth of twist,” Six arms, the nearest 
within reach, presented, with an obedient start, 
as many tobacco-pouches to the man of oifice. 
He made choice of one with a nod of acknow- 
ledgment, filled his pipe, lighted it with the 
assistance of his pistol-ilint, and smoked with 
infinite composure during the whole time of 
the sermon. At the end of the discourse, he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, replaced it 
in his sporran, retiinied the tobacco-pouch to 
its owner, and joined in the prayer with decency 
and attention.’ 

In a volume of letters written by the Ilev, 
John Disney of Swinderby, Idncolnshirc, to 
Jame? Grainger, is a communication bearing the 
date December 13, 1773, in which this passage 
occurs : ‘ The affair hap£)enGd in St Mary’s 
Church in Kottingham, when Arclibishop Bla(*k- 
boum (of York) was there on a visitation. The 
archbishop had ordered some of the apparitors, 
or other attendants, to bring him pipes and 
tobacco and some liquor into the vcsiiy, for liis 
refreshment after the fatigue of confirmation. 
And this coming to Mr Disney’s ears, lie forbade 
their being brought thither, and with a becoming 
spirit remonstrated with the archbishop upon the 
impropriety* of his conduct, at the same time 
telling His Grace that his vestry should not bo 
converted into a smoking-room.’ Mr Disney was 
grandfather to thew writer of the letter above 
quoted, and was the vicar of Nottingham ; local 
writers, however, who refer to this matter attrib- 
ute the desire to drink ahd smoke in St Mary’s 
to the Rev. Dr Richard Reynolds, who was con- 
secrated to tlic bishopric of Lincoln in 1723, and 
died in 1744 

The Rev. S, Parr, LL.D,, was an everlasting 
^oker. ‘Morning, noon, and night,’ might he 
have been seen enveloped in clouds of tobacco- 
smoke. Neither time nor place seemed to him 
to be inappropriate for the indulgence. When he 
, was perpetual curate of Hatton, in Warwickshire 


(1783-90), he regularly smoked in the vestry 
wMlst the congregation were singing, imme- 
diately before the delivery of his sermon. For 
this purpose, the hymns selected were lengthy. 
The doctor frequently remarked : * My people 
like long hymns; but I prefer a long pipe!’ 
In all probability, bis pipes on such occasions 
(to bo somewhat in character with the place) 
were of the kind known as ‘churchwardens.’ 
Tho Rev. Robert Hall, the distinguished Baptist 
preacher, indulged in profuse smoking in the 
intervals of p\iblic worship. 

A well-known writer to periodical literature 
tells us that only last autumn he spent a few 
hours at Edam, one of the so-called ‘ Dead Cities 
of the Zuyder Zee,’ though a quietly acti\ e and 
bustling little place, and a great centre of the 
Dutch chce^sc-trade. The minister, in pointing 
out and explaining the various matters of inte- 
rest about the interior, smoked a cigar and offered 
our informant one. 

Respecting the practice of smoking in churches 
in South America, Mr .1. M. Cowper of Canter- 
bury wi’ites ; ‘ I remember three instances of 
smoking in church in Lima, Peru. In the church 
of La Merced, I saw a layman sunei)titiously 
enjoying his cigar while service was going on. 
In the vestry of the same church I saw a full- 
robed bishop smf)1cing before going into tlie pulpit 
to ju'eacli. In his case, a friendly layman put a 
handkerebief under the episcopal chin, to keep 
the ashes from falling on the smoker’s robes. In 
the cathedral vestry, I saw the “ Master of the 
Ceremonies” (an Jilnglishman) smoking a cigar. 
A spittoon is placed in the stall of each cathedral 
diguitiiry.’ 

The Vice-chancellor of Cambridge issued some 
regulations previous to the visit (d‘ King James I. 
in 1(515, in which it was enjoined noe 

graduate, scholler, or student of this umms/fie 
presume to take tobacco in St ^Marie’s Church 
uppon payne of finall expellinge the imiversitie.’ 
This most probably referred to snuffing rather 
than smoking. ‘ It is hardly possible that a 
prejudice, in no degree abated, against smoking 
in church could have been defied so openly at 
such an early stage in the introduction of tobacco. 
On the other hand, a pinch of snuff is Ciusily 
conve3’’ed to the nostrils with a fair degree of 
secrecy.’ It must be I'emcmbercd that at this 
period snuffing was in great favour with the 
faculty, wlio recommended it as tho best pre- 
ventive as well as cure for cold in the head. 

A late rector of Hackney, the Rev. Mr Good- 
child, used to refresh himself in the middle of 
Ilia sermon with a tremendous pinch of snufi', 
which he conveyed, from his chamois-leathcr- 
liiied waistcoat pocket, to his nose, A Free 
Church minister in Glasgow, one Sunday morn- 
ing gave out as the morning lesson the fourth 
sec-tion of the hundred and nineteenth psalm. 
While his congregation were looking out the 
‘portion of scripture’ in their Bibles, the Doctor 
of Divinity (or of Laws, we know not which) 
took out his mull, and seizing a lusty pinch with 
finger and thumb, regaled his nose with the snuff. 
He then began the lesson — ‘My soul cleaveth unto 
the dust 1 ’ Tho titter that ran round the churchy 
and the confusion of the minister, showed that 
both the congregation and he felt the Psalmist’a 
‘pinch,’ 
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An English lady, on a visit to Scotland, swarms of a sable dipteron, or fly (DUoph^m 
attended public worship in a parish church at fehrilis)^ thickly aggregated thereon. And last 
no great distance from Crathie. In the same year we had clouds of green-flies — another species 
pew were about a P®raons-^^armers, t^^^^ of aphis-migrating, in some places even almost 

passed to the occupants of the pew. Upon the England extmgiushing the bghts m 

lady- visitor declining to take a pinch, an old ^st-otlice, and filling eyes, ears, noses, and 
man, who was evidently a shepherd, whispered, mouths of the officials to the serious impediment 
in a very significant manner : ‘Tak’ the siieeshin’, of their duties. So, too, the season of 3885 proved 

mem — tak’ the sneeshiii’. . Ye dinna ken oor a good one, as the lepidopterist would say, for 

meenister; ye ’ll need it afore he ’s dune ! * the larvm of the Death's-head Moth, in fact, it 

,*g doubtful if it had ever been so abundant. It 

ABOUT DEATH’S-HEADS. ^ species— the largest of our native 

^ ^ T , Sphinyida;. or Hawk Moths, and interesting in 

Pbo^bly at some tma or other, the reader has .j, existence. It is the only lepi- 

found ieedmg npon the leaves of potatoes a large ,iopteron tliat we possess capable of luaHng aiy 

^eon, yellowish pwn. or brown creature about ery ; but the caterpillar, pupa, and moth of 
the thickness ot his finger, with seven dark ean all squeak. In putting the moths 

pi^le and yellow-margined streaks upon the „ comatose state, prior to consigning them 

sides, and the domal portion decorated with black ,unmon4a bottle-when needing to kill 

dote ; the tail-end moreover, bemg adorned with fo,. cabj„et-I have applied a camel- 

a ‘caudal appendage somewhat roi^mhling a hair brush dipped in chloroform to the proboscis, 
lamb's tad in mmiatnre, save that it is rigid, by finger and thumb by the under 

and not woolly; or it may be that in digging ^ ^ 

up the crop, if the owner ol a garden he has j surpiTsed at the muscular 

turned up a reddish-brown ‘grub’ which, beyond exhibited, it being all I cotdd do to pre- 

a jerk or two with the pom ed tad segments, vent their escaping, the insect the Vhile squeaking 
seemed intapablo ot motion, riie fate ot tlieto ^ „o„se whilst sufferhig from 

creatures is generally .a sad and sudden one, if the tender mercies of Puss. 


the fiuJer happen to be the rustic unlearnetl 
in insect-life. ‘ Here be a locust ; dang the 
beast ! ’ and down comes the mercile.'^s iron heel, 


The caterpillars are not easy to find. Wo 
may go over ridge by ridge of the potatoes 
ami not see one, so well hidden are they by 


and behold, a shapeless inass ! Yet the p»r protective resemhiance to the plants upon which 
things wcto harndess enough, .mid known to the 


entomologist as, in the one case, the larva or 
catOjj”ij’^'' ■ and in the oilier, the pupa, of the 
Death’s-head ]\I(’/th {Aclicronfia atropos). 

IMost years SCO.-’ iviiiarkablc for the j>rcvalcnce 
fif some particular funns of insect-life. For 


of the potato, for example, the dark violet 
petals, and yellow anthers, all being repro- 
duced in the caterpillar. The best and quickest 
way to discover them is to search for the traces 
of their ro]jasts, which are collected in little 


.ustauce,m 18,7 dovei BeUs leenial wdh golden the plant ; and if these 

bu terii.ea which soon spmad into high-roads he fiiish, we may be confident that a little 
and even town gardens, l-hese were the CloudciD j:i i __ i _ 


and even town gardens. These were the Clouded' 
Yellow (Golias cdusa), since which only sparingly 


scrutiny will speedily reveal an obese, soft larva 
tightly clasping the stem. Tlic larva) are found 


has the hutterfiy been seen. Then, in 1871), K^,:„ntTijkusA Ind about to 
came swarms ot {Silver i Moths {Phma gamma), September are full-fed, when they bury beneath 
the caterpillars of which played sad havoc with the soil, forming a cell in which they turn to 
the farmer’s peas, completely stripping them of pupa*. Sometimes the moth emerges in October 

1 -.1 4.^ 1 1 XT T, J ° n_ 


leaves — to plants, both as lungs and stomach — or November ; but such specimens are generally 
so that the peas never ripened in the pod. But barren females, and the insect usually remains 
nature, as we speak, had provided a remedy condition throughout the winter, coming 

in to form of flocks ol toushes, wliich ‘fai-ed oo^bont midenmmer of the following Jean 

bumptuoualy every day' upon the larv.m • and “i°‘ ” A™®” Achn-onlta ofrew w 

^ 1 . ^ ^ n ‘ ’ “ . ^ very handsome ; the upper wings have a velvety 

Ignorant was e armer of the help his appearance, the colours being ^^n extremely rich 
little feathered friends were rendering him, that mixture of browns and black and gray, thickly 
he attributed the mischief to ‘ them rascally bird.s,’ poAvdered with whitish dots. The lower wings 
and was for ‘ shooting them all ofl'.’ are orange, with two daSiky hands crossing from 

Some seasons, the beans in our gardens arc inner to the hind margin. In the centre of 
thickly covered with insects (Aphis rumicis) plush-like thorax is a mark curiously 

and ants may be Avatclied busily plying their fese^iWing a skull, from which the moth takes 

antenna), and milking their aphis cows, and ^ thick with six or 

Uiiucuuck., 5 , VI fl -1 seven black transverse bands, and a broad bluish- 

sippmg up the exuded nectar-hko fluid with a gray one down tlie middle. They have a strong 
gusto an epicure might envy. Or, it may be the penchant for honey, to secure which, they 
pendulous racemes of the Sycamore (Acer pseudo- enter beehives, putting the bees to flight by 
platanus) look as if dipped in ink from the their bold front, although perfectly defenceless 
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I themselves. There is a superstition still lingering 
in some parts of the New Forest that the Death’s- 
liead Moth was not seen in England till after 
the execution of Charles I. 

THE PIG PEN. 

The (question of pig-breeding is one that should 
force itself on the attention of the farmer, and 
the many lessons which the situation forces upon 
the country impree^d on his mind. At our agri- 
cultural census last year, w^e found not only that 
our stock of swine showed a decrease of something 
like two hundred thousand head since 1884, and 
of over three hundred thousand head since 1883, 
but also that the country w’as understocked in a 
branch of our agriculture that even in these times 
leaves a profit We believe that-a corn-mill and a 
few extra pigs would prove a far better market for 
inferior corn than any other that can be named. 
An American writer has told us that ‘ Cincinnati 
owes its wealth to the discovery ^of a method of 
putting fifteen bushels of com into a three-bushel 
barrel and transporting it to distant markets. 
This has been accomplished by means of the pig. 
He converts seven bushels of corn into one hun- 
dred pounds of pork.’ This is a lesson that the 
English famier miglit well lay to heart ; and if 
this were the case, we arc sure that we should 
not find the pig-stock of the country declining 
at a time when prices for corn have just been at 
the lowest ebb in tlic memory of man. 

That we can find a market for an increased 
production of poik and bacon is certain. Last 
year, we paid the foreigner — and chiefly the 
Yankee— some three millions sterling for dead 
pig-meat, sent to us in the shape of hams, bacon, 
and pork. There is no reason why we should 
not this season increase our breeding-herds of 
swine and make some attempt to wrest from the 
foreigner this market It lies at our doors ; and 
the pig himself is perhaps the most profitable 
of all the meat-making machinery of the farm. 
The fecundity of tlie pig is such that the breeding- 
stock may be increased almost at will. At one 
of the prize-farms of the Royal Agricultural . 
Society, last year, the judges report that frora^ 
nine to ten sows are kept every year, and that 
from these from fifty to sixty pigs are sold e\'ery 
year. Their prolificness is a source of profit, but 
not the only one. Mr J. C. Morton points out 
some other reasons why, in fattening pigs, more 
profit might be expected than in fattening oxen 
or sheep. One is, that the carcase of the pig 
includes the liead — so much additional weight — 
which in 'the case of the ox or sheep is part of 
the oflal. Another is, that the pig is a feeder on 
all manner of vegetable and animal refuse, extract- 
ing nourishment from matter which other animals 
refuse ; and it is useful, therefore, as a scavenger 
and iitiliser of waste food. 

There can be only ona answer — and it is one 
often given in times past to amateurs, who have 
been so struck with the fecundity of the pig, 
that they have wondered how it is not more 
largely bred — that can be given to these claims 
of the pig to greater attention. ‘Oh,’ it may 
be retorted, ‘you forget that with the pig, like 
all other farm-stock, it is a question of how 
much the land will carry. For his feeding, crops ] 
of mangolds, cabbage, carrots, and such-like 


are required; and in summer, cut clover is 
wanted.’ 

That may oftentimes be a good answer, but 
not in a season when all kinds of com can be 
bought cheap, and when famiers oftentimes are 
unable to sell their cereals except at a figure at 
which it is far more profitable to manufacture 
it into pork, and send it in that form — fifteen 
bushels in a three-bushel measure — to market. 
This is a matter well worthy the attention of 
farmers at the present moment, and a thought 
that ought to lead to a large increase in the pig- 
stock of the country. I 


THE MINSTRELS. 

Thk minstrels in the gallery, 
o The revellers in the hall : 

Across the pauses of the feast 
The singers’ voices fall, 

But in the tide of mirth below, 

They have no share at all. 

They sing of battle and of joust, 

Of deeds of high emprise ; 

They sing of honours bravely won. 

Of lovers’ happy sighs. 

Of banquet when the fight is o'er, 

And light of ladies’ eyes. 

Their stirring thoughts, their tender words 
Float down on music's wing. 

Alas ! the joys, the gallant deeds 
‘Wherowitli their verses ring, 

They know not. Those w-ho hear the song. 
Have known, but cannot sing. 

Thus every day, in every age, 

Throbs on the world’s fierce heai’tT^^^' 

In passion-heat of joy or grief 
At banquet, fight, or mart ; 

But there the minstrel has no place — 

He needs must stand apart. 

f * 

Too soft his flesh to bear life’s stoms, 

Too keen his restless brain, 

I His heart too ready to perceive 

Joy’s inmost heart of pain ; 

But the lone sorrow of his lot 
Makes sad his merriest straiu. 

And in his darker hours, the wish 
Consumes him like a fire. 

To cast away for evermore 
The burden of the lyre, 

To share the life of other men, 

Its fullness, its desire. 

In vain 1 The gladness of the loved. 

The conquest of the strong. 

Life’s heavy tasks and fair rewards, 

Not unto him belong. 

He sighs ; and As it leaves his lips, 

The sigh becomes a song. 
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‘CHOP’ WITH KING JA-JA. 
Rumours of war came floating down the Bonny 
river to the traders at its month. The oil-canoes 
which came sluggishly alongside the towering 
black hulks brought wdiispers of solemn palavers 
and Egbo meetings in the recesses Of the far 
river reaches j and the long black war-canoes 
of the Bonny chiefs, with their forty or fifty 
little black slave-boy rowers, were manamvring 
every day with an amount of shrieking and yell- 
ing out of all proportion to the result attained. 
Will Braid and Yellow, two mighty black chiefs, 
were understood to be in open rebellion against 
their lawful sovereign. King Amachree of New 
Calabar. Forts of mud and wattles had been 
thr; T.. up on the New Calabar liver, and Gatling 
guns and other gruesome instruments had been 
mounted thereon, and the two recalcitrant niggers 
were having a high good time of it challenging 
the universe at large to mortal combat, and, 
what was of much more importance, stopping 
the all-dominating palm-oil trade on the New" 
Calabar river. The puissant kingdom of Bonny, 
too, next door, was supposed to be mixed up in 
the quarrel, and was lending more or less overt 
assistance to the rebellious chiefs, and things 
were tending generally to one of those linger- 
ing, little, all-round wars which so delight the 
West African nigger, and so sorely afflict the 
unfortunate white or rather yellow traders who 
wear out their few years of life on hulks at the 
mouths of the fever-breeding oil-rivers. 

At this juncture, the great king-maker, righter 
of wrongs, and arbitrator-in-chief^ Her Majesty’s 
Consul-general at Fernando Po, was invoked ; and 
the result was the convocation of the greatest 
‘palaver’ that had taken place for years, on board 
the big hulk Adriatic in the Bonny river. One 
by one the long war-canoes shot alongside, the 
glistening brown backs of the long line of rowers 
bending like one great machine to the rhythm 
of their shrill song, and the swish and dig of 
their paddles in the green water. One by one 
the gorgeous beings who sat on a raised platform 


in the centre of each canoe emerged from under 
the great umbrellas that covered them, and took 
their places on* the quarter-deck of the hulk. 
They were a motley lot to look upon, these 
owners of thousands of their fellow-men, many 
of them decked up for the^ccasion with gaudy, 
ill-fitting European garments, but mostly wearing 
bright plush waistcoats, high ha^, and what is 
called a fathom of cloth round their loins, this 
fathom of cloth being two large-sized, brilliant- 
patterned cotton handkerchiefs joined together. 

A table covered with the union-jack was placed 
upon the quarter-deck, under the penthouse roof 
of the hulk, at which sat the British consul in 
his war-paint, surely tlie best of good fellows 
and finest of oflicers. Poor fellow ! He never 
wore his war-paint again, as the sequel will show. 
On each side of the consul sat a wandering 
M.P. and myself as visitors ; and next to us, 
again, sat Captain Barrow, the secretary of the 
governor of the Gold Coast, who was down here 
to prepare for a Niger recruiting expedition ; 
and Captain Von Donop of Her Majesty’s ship 
Decot/f whose orders would not allow him to 
bring his ship into the pestilent river, but who 
came in himself, accompanied by two black 
Houssa troops. In a semicircle in front of us 
sat the Bonny chiefs ; and similarly behind us 
were ranged the New Calabar chiefs, most of 
whom carried a large portion of their wealth 
round their necks in the form of enorpious coral 
beads, of almost fabulous value, and some of 
whom had their arms literally covered with 
beautiful ivory bangles. In advance of the 
Bonny-men sat King George,*a fine, tall, well- 
educated young negro, well known in London, 
and a very favourablS” specimen of his rc.ee, i 
but an utter cipher in his so-called kingdom ; 
a well-dressed and well-behaved enough young : 
oil-merchant, but, from a regal point of view, a 
decided fraud, as his father was before him. i 

It had been proposed that the neighbouring 
King Ja-Ja of Opob6 should act as arbiMor 
in the dispute, which was really between Bonny 
and New Calabar, the insurgent Will Brkid and 
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TeMov being quite powerless to resist tbeir 
sovereign without the Bonnj-men’s assistance; 
and across the thick yellow haze and sheets of 
falling raiui which blurred the endless vista of 
mangrove swamps, we all stretched our eyes to 
watch for the arrival of King Ja-Ja. But Ja-Ja 
had once, and not so long ago, been a Bonny 
chief himself; and after many years of fierce 
warfare with his great rival, the mighty Oko 
Jumbo, had slipped aw;ay one night in the dark 
with all his people, his wives, and his riches, 
and founded a kingdom for himself a few miles 
away on the Opob 6 river, where he had waxed 
rich and powerful ; so the wily old Ja-Ja thought 
it wisest to avoid the reaches of the Bonny, even 
with the king-making consul as his friend, for 
who could tell whither the far-reaching ven- 
geance of the dread Oko might extend 1 So Ja-Ja 
sent a very diplomatic message, saying he had 
mistaken the day, and hoped to see the consul 
next week to talk over the matter at Opob 6 . 

The consul began by stating £ho case— that he 
could not allow trade to be stopped by this war, 
and severely took the Bonny-men to task for 
helping the rebels t 6 ' withstand King Amachree, 
their lawful sovereign — and a great deal more to 
the same effect, which, being interpreted by the 
king of Bonny, produced a very depressing effect 
on gentlemen in front of us, and a moat liberal 
display of ivories and broad smiles from the 
potentates in our rear. The Bonny-men were 
ill at ease, and many and many a time their 
opal eyeballs strained across the yellow mist 
and falling torrents as their king began, sadly 
and apologetically, albeit in good English, to 
reply to the consul’s scolding ; for the greatest 
of all Bonny-men, before whom King George is 
but a puppet — the overpowering Qko Jumbo — 
had not arrived, and the Bonny-men saw how 
hopeless w^ their case with the great white 
consul against them and their own cliampion 
absent. 

But suddenly, as the king was speaking, came 
faintly at first, through the wet sickly air, the 
shrill song of the peddlers, and a cry went up 
from the Bonny-men, and many a dusky finger 
pointed to where Oko’s canoe, with its sixty 
rowers and its ostrich feathers at the prow, came 
swiftly gliding over the waters. The king ceased 
speaking {rith a sigh of relief; and soon the 
master of Bonny stepped on the hulk’s deck. 
A grand old pagan of the bygone school is Oko 
Jumho, tall and strong, with a fine handsome 
face and powerful head, with very little attempt 
at European dress, or indeed dress of any sort, 
although Ms two sons, who reside mostly in Eng- 
land, are civilised gentlemen.* Oko, in a few 
trenchant words, closed the business for the day. 
He would undertake to produce the two rebel 
chiefs on board the hulk on the next 'Ihursday, 
if the white consul would guarantee the attend- 
ance of King Ja>Ja the arbitrator, all things in 

* of these sons died since this was written, and 
left an Bngliidi wife and family. 


ibie meantime to remain in statu quo. Of course 
everyb^y knew that one promise was as im- 
probable of fulfilment as the other ; hut a palaver 
which comes to a definite conclusion at a first, 
second, or even third sitting would be against 
all precedent, so both sides were satisfied, and 
the nigh contending parties adjourned for refresh- 
ment, amidst much friendly snapping of fingers 
and other strange ritea 

Early next morning, the little steam launch 
Ewaffa started from Bonny to convey the consul, 
his secretary, and myself to visit the^ domains 
of Ja-Ja. A broad river stretches on either side 
of us, the waters of which are thick and green 
with the rotting slime of myriads of fallen leaves. 
The banks are not of land, but a dense jungle 
of trees growing down into the water, and 
I dropping long suckers from their outstretched 
I arms to Corm fresh trees. The roots of this 
jungle intercept as in a net the mud and slime 
and vegetable d<ibris brought down by the river, 
and in course of time the inner parts of the 
jungle become sufficiently solid to afford footing 
for crocodiles and hippopotami, but miite impene- 
trable to human beings, the outskirts of tho 
jungle being always comparatively new frees, 
growing dense and rank in the water itself, and 
interlaced thickly with great, strong, green hang- 
ing creepers, upon which swing and chatter tho 
mangrove monkeys. As we steam up the river 
and across its numerous branches, no sound but 
the shrill chirp of these monkeys breaks tho 
oppressive stillness. Now and again the black 
snout of a hippopotamus shows out of the thick 
ooze on the banks, or a motionless crocodile is 
seen basking in tho eun. Occasionally, a long, 
low canoe glides noiselessly by ; the boat, rower, 
and paddles all jet black, and hardly visible 
against the dark-green background of im pene trable 
jungle. The air is soft and sickly, witTT A whiff 
! now and then of unutterable nastiness. The great 
fierce sun casts a yellow, all-pervading, hazy glare 
on the thick water, which is covered with a 
festering scum of miasmatic air-bub 1 >lcs. 

After some monotonous hours of this unvarying 
prospect, with a rare glimpse of the far-away sea 
through some of the maze of creeks, wc suddenly 
stick fast in tho mud. Oh, those three hours ! 
Our nude crew of fine stalwart Krooboya up to 
their waist in water pushing and tugging ; tho 
screw of the launch stirring up tho horrors at 
the bottom, and the blistering sun on the fetid 
water, made up an ensemble I shall never forget. 
And 60 we dragged on all tho weary day, now 
sticking fast, now going on a few miles, the 
consul’s secretary already down with fever ; past 
several batteries of Gatling guns mounted upon 
canoes moored across the mouths of creeks, and 
past the river and town of Andony, with its little 
mud battery and six-pounder Krupp guns, until, 
turning sharply the corner of an island of jfingle, 
we find ourselves in the Opob 6 river, with the 
distant sea and the white men’s hulks on the 
horizon. Soon we come to an inlet in the dense 
mass of verdure, and, passing the mournful* 
wrecks of two hulks half ^ submerged in the 
muddy ooze, we land, carried on the stalwart 
shoulders of our Krooboys to a little sandy gully,' 
and are received by about three-quarters of the 
population of Ja-Ja’s kingdom, with perhaps a 
I dozen yards of clothing amongst the lot. Some 
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old xnuzide-loadmg gnus, nine and eighteen usnal bandana loindoth of two nnent handkear- 
ponndera, of obsolete pattern, were scattered about, chiefs. 

half buried in the dera white sand, unused and Ja-Ja received his great patron tibe consul with 
unusable. . Inward, following the course of the much finger-snapping and other signs of fdemd-' 
gully, was what may be called the main street ship, and led the way to his house. The ouiter 
of the town, although no attempt was made wall of his compound, which incloses some three 
at uniformity, the houses, such as they were, acres of ground, is formed by the huts of h^ 


is formed by the huts of hua 


merely mud and palm-leaf huts, being scattered slaves and people, the whole place reeking with 
at random under and amidst the great palms and filth beyond all European imagination. In the 
india-rubber trees. Followed at a respectful dis- centre of the compound stands a fetich india- 
tance by the male portion, of the crowd, the rubber tree, with a ju-ju Iwt under it; and 
females being generally rather shy of white men, near it is built the house inhabited by some 
and apparently desirous of hiding behind tree of Ja-Ja’s favourite wives ; the palace itself 
trunks and peeping round at us from afar, we being at the end of the compound, and over- 
advanced up the gully to the interior of the looking all. It is a gaudily painted wooden 
town. building, raised on piles some eight feet high, 

Ja-Ja is a most fanatical fetich-man, and signs and surrounded by a veranda. The house, a 
of his paganism were to be seen at eyeiy few new one, is the pride of old Ja-Ja’s heort^ and 
steps in the numerous ju-jus on our way. These was constructed by negro workmen from the 
ju-jus may, and do, assume any shape, and the British settlement at Accra. It is furnished wi& 
most unlikely objects may be made sacred by a desperate attempt at European style ; but the 
their dedication, although no information is whole effect is, absurdly incongruous with the 
obtainable with regard to the exact rites prac- nude or semi-nude male and female servitors, 
tised or the supposed uses of the ju-jus. Idols and the evident uneasiness of Ja-Ja himself 
in the usually accepted sense of the word they amongst his civilised surroundings. In the comer 
certainly are not, but rather things set apart for of the principal parlour, whi^ leads straight 
the worship of unseen spirits, or dedicated to the from the veranda, is a most gorgeous red and 
honour of a certain supposed god. A very common gold tlirone, with a liberal ^owance of crowns, 
ju-ju, and, as it happened, the first one that sceptres, orbs, and ‘King Ja-Jas’ scattered on 
met our eyes in Opobo, is a white hen cruelly every coign of vantage ; and om its topmost 
nailed up alive to the top of a pole and left pinnacle is stuck jauntily an absurd conical 
to starve and flutter to death. Then, in succes- hat like a fooVs-cap, with, enormous feather-lfite 
sion, we saw a grotesque human figure of yellow ears on each side of it, with which head-dress the 
clay surmounted by an ox-skull, and covered king volunteered the statement that ho had been 
with a penthouse roof of thatch ; a miscellaneous ‘making ju-ju’ — ^whatever that might mean, 
collection of bones in a suspended grass cradle; I was trying hard, but unsuccessfully, to 
a conical mound of yellow clay daubed and make out Ja-Ja’s extraordinary attempts at 
decorated with colour, and stuck all over with pigeon-English, when from the adjoining room 
cocks’ feathers ; a Bass’s beer-bottle on the top came a female voice, which partly explained the 
of fv y, hiuc pole ; and so on ad infinitum. The attempts I had noticed at European furnishing, 
great ju-ju liouf^’ is much smaller than the ‘0 yas, sah,’ said the voice, with the comical 
celebrated building of human skulls at Bonny, affectation anel bombastic intonation of the civil- 
and is a conical mud building with a high thatch ised nigger — ‘ O yas, sah, I ’so berry seedy, sah ; 
roof, surmounted by an ox-skull, and lined with I’se miscalkerlated de day, sah!’ and thereupon 
human skulls in the usual artistic. West African Miss Sally Johnson — ‘a Barbadian bom, sah!* — 
fashion. sailed into the room, positively dressed in a flowing 

Wading up to our ankles in mud through cotton gown of most approved fasliion ; evidently 
the rank dense vegetation, and passing a prirai- a very superior person, looking down upon poor 
tiyo forge, where four swart negroes were making Ja-Ja and his people with much -commiseration, 
nails on a stone anvil with a stone hammer, and not a little contempt. This lady is prime- 

their forge bellows being two sheepskins worked minister, secretary of state, and Ja-Ja’a guide, 

alternately by a man with two short sticks, as philosopher, and friend in all that relates to the 
if he were playing on a pair of kettledrums — ways of the white man ; and her experience and 
such a bellows and forge, in fact, as you may knowledge of all civilised matters are too great 
'see any day on the Egyptian hieroglyphics — we to be questioned within the realms of Opob6. Her 
caught sight of King Ja-Ja coming to meet us. initiative with regard to the gown, • however, 

A brilliant-coloured umbrella was held over his was not followed, for she was the only person 
he^ by an attendant, and, as usual 'with African dressed in the place, unless we so consider the 
chiefs, he was followed by quite a crowd of evil- eccentric harlequin suits of upon the chil* 
looking rapscallions of all ages and in all states dren of all ages, and even upon* Ja-Ja’s marriage- 
of undress, carrying a perfect museum of obsolete able daughters, who were plentifully scattered 
arms, the staff of state, like a beadle’s mace,, and about the compound. "Iftie patterns stained upo*'. 

other paraphernalia^ Ja-Ja is a fine-looking old the bright sleek brown skins are in some cases , 

savage, as black as polished ebony, with hair very elaborate and brilliant, and had really a j 
like silver, and was in full dress to receive us — pleasing effect. j 

a red flannel shirt, worn as usual with the tails Ja-Ja was rather overcome with the responsi- 
loose, embroidered most elaborately with the hility of entertaining the consul and his friend 
imperial French arms, and plentifully besprinkled at so short a notic^ and seemed so distressed 
with Ah and As, the Napoleonic bees, and other that he had no civilised ‘chop’ to offer iw, ' 
emblems of a bygone dynasty in France. This that we proposed to go on to the mouth oi 
was the king’s only garment, except the the river and dine with the white traders in 
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the httlks, and retam on the morrow to a 

S and ^chop’ or banquet at Ja*Ja%. So the old 
ng brought out tome calabaalies of mimto or 
palm-wine — which tastes Uke soap-suds and gin — 
and, what was more acceptable, a bottle of very 
drinkable Budesheimer, and saw us down to our 
boat* followed by aU his rabble rout of subjects. 

The next morning, in a tropical downpour, 
we were received at Opob6 with due honour. 
One of the rusty old guns had been turned right 
side uppermost, and was being banged away at 
a gr^ rate, to the imminent risk of everybody 
within a hundred yards of it Ja-Ja, with a 
largely reinforced guard of more truculent-looking 
ragamuffins than ever, awaited us on the beach. 
Tom-toms and horns vied in their din with the 
shrieks, yells, and howls with which the untutored 
subjects of Ja-Ja honoured their monarch’s guests. 
In 1^6 principal room of the palace we found 
the table laid for our repast, and Miss Johnson 
was continually changing from the languid super- 
fine importance of the reception-room to the 
fierce invective and stem command of the kitchen, 
or back again, as circumstances required. It 
required sever^ applications of severe corporal 
punishment to the wretched slaves — to judge from 
the howls we heard when any hitch occurred — 
before what is termed the ‘chop’ was served. 
Neither beef nor mutton can be reared on this 
pestilent coast, so the choice of viands is not large ; 
but what was wanting in variety was made up 
in quantity. Kids stewed and roasted whole, 
great fish, and fowls enough for a ship’s com- 
pany, were served np, in great clay bowls, 
and all made into chop,’ the prevailing 

dish of the coast. This Isa sort of greasy curry, 
made with many spices and the finer parts of 
the palm-oil, very trying to European stomachs 
unaccustomed to suen delicacies. Mimbo, again, 
was the principal di*ink, and Ja-Ja pledged us 
' all in mimbo many a time and oft ; but although 
I con stand palm-oil or mimbo, I cannot stand 
palm-oil and mimbo, so contented myself with 
a beverage at once less soap-su^ldy and less intoxi- 
cating. Ancient steel knives and forks were 
produced with an air of proud superiority bv 
Miss Johnson for our use ; but Ja-Ja, although 
he made a timid attempt to use them too, soon 
gave it up as a dangerous experiment, and took 
to his fingers with a sigh of relief, handing us 
out the titbits, moreover, by the same medium. 

The redoubtable guard flocked round the 
veranda, and scrambled to every point where a 
view of our extraordinary proceedings could be 
gained, and an aggregate of acres of ivories 
saluted each movement of the wonderful white 
men who can do everything. Doors and windows 
were darkened by grinning happy brown faces, 
and the crowd of servitors within the room were 
envied mortals indeed. Ja-Ju himself was served 
by the heir-apparent or heir-presumptive of his 
swampy kingdom ; but 44 is wonderful how little 
difference there is between heirs-apparent and 
common clay when there is no tailor to accen- 
tuate it The consul seeing the king iii so good 
a temper, broached the subject of a mission-school 
to be established at Opobo, which Ja-Ja had 
always refused j but on tbis occasion he not 
promised to allow it, with effusion, but 
offmd to build the house at his own expense. 
All being arranged about the next palaver at 


Bonny, which Ja-Ja promised to attend personally 
or by proxy, we took our leave with many 
presents and words of good-wilL . 

Of our tedious, sickly journey back to Bonny, 
I say nothing here, only that in it our brave, 
great-hearted consul, as true an Englishman as 
ever breathed, caught the deadly fever he had 
defied so long. The next morning, I found him 
yellow and delirious ; and in three days he died, 
one more sacrifice of England’s brightest and 
best to the insatiable fever-fiend of the West 
Coast. 

IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

That same afternoon, Rosina Pleming met Isaac 
Pourtalcs^ hanging about idly below the shrub- 
bery, and waiting to talk with her, by appoint-, 
nient, about some important business she had to 
discuss with him of urgent necessity. 

‘ Isaac, me fren’,’ Rosina began in her dawdling 
tone, as soon os they had interclianged the first 
endearments of negro lovers, ‘I send for you 
to-day to ax you what all dis talk mean about 
de naygur risin’? I want to know when dem 
gwine to rise, an’ what dem gwine to do when 
dem done gone risen ? ’ 

Isaac smiled a sardonic smile of superior intel- 
ligence. ‘Missy llosie, sweetheart,’ ne answered 
evasively, ‘le-ady doan’t understand dem ting 
same os men docs. Dis is political business, I 
tell you. Le-ady doan’t nebber hab no call to 
go an’ mix himself up along wit politic an’ 
political business.’ 

‘But I tellin’ you, Isaac, wliat I want for to 
know is about de missy. Mistah Delgado, him 
tell me de odder ebeniu’, when do great an’ 
terrible day come, de missy an’ all to bo 

murdered. So I come for to ax you, me fren’, 
what for dem want to go an’ kill de poor little 
missy ? Him doan’t nebber do no liarm to nobody. 
Him is good little le-ady, kind little le-ady. WJiy 
for you doan’t can keep him alive an’ let him 
go witout hurtin’ him, Isaac ? ’ 

Ponrtal^s smiled again, this time a more dia- 
bolical and sinister smile, as though he were 
concealing something from Rosina. ‘We doan’t 
gwine to kill her,’ he answered hastily, with that 
horrid light illumining once more his cold gray 
eyes. ‘ We gwine to keep de women alive, 
accordin’ to de word ob de holy prophet : “ Have 
dey not divided de prey? To eubery man a 

damsel or two : to Sisera, a prey ob divers 

colours.” What dat mean, de divers colours, 

Rosie 1 Dat no mean you an’ de missy 1 Ha, 
ha, ha ! you an’ de missy ! ’ 

Rosina started back a little surprised at this 
naive personal effort of cxegetical research. ‘ How 
dat, Isaac?’ she screamed out angrily. ‘You 

lub de missy ! You doan’t satisfied wit your fren’ 
Rosie ? ’ 

Isaac laughed again. * Ho, ho 1 ’ he said 4 ‘ dat 
make you jealous, Missy Rosie ? Ha, ha, dat good 
now ! Pretty little gal for true, de missy ! You 
tiuk me gwine to kill liim when him is so 
pretty 1 ’ 

Rosina gazed at him open-eyed in blank 
astonishment. ‘You doau’t must kill him,’ she 
answered stoutly. *I lub de missy well meself 


for true, Isaac. If you kiU de missy, I doan’t i 
nebber gwine to speak wit you no more. 1 1 
gwine to teU de missy all about dis tmg ob 
belgado’s, I tink, to-morrow.* « ^ 

Imc stored ber hard in the face. * You doan t 
dare, Eosie,* be said doggedly. ^ ^ 

The girl trembled and shuddered slightly before 
bis steady gase. A negro, like an animal, can 
never bear to be stared at straight in the eyes. 
After a moment’s restless shrinking, she withdrew 
her glance uneasily from his, but still muttered 
to herself slowly : * I tell do missy — I tell de 
missy ! ’ 

* If you tell de missy,’ Pourtales answered with 
rough emphasis, seizing her by the shoulder with 
his savage grasp, ‘you know what happen to 
you ? Delgado send evil one an’ duppy to creep 
ober you in de dead ob night, an’ chatter obeau 
to you, an’ tear de heart out ob youVhen you 
lyin’ sleepin*. If you tell de missy, you know 
what happen to mel Dem will take me down 
to de big court-house in Wes’moreland village, 
sit on me so try me for rebel, cut me up into 
little pieces, bum me dead, an’ trow de ashes for 
rubbish into de harbour. Den I come, when I 
is duppy, sit at de head ob your pillow ebbery 
ebenin , grin at you, make you scream an’ cry an’ 
wish youself dead, till you dribben to trow you- 
self down de well, or poison youself for fright wit 
berry ob manchincel bush ! ’ 

This short recital of penalties to come was 
simple and ludicrous enough in its own matter, 
but duly enforced by Isaac’s horrid shrugs and 
hideous grimaces, as well as by the iron clutch 
with which ho dug his firm-gripped fingers, nails 
and all, deep into her llesh, to emphasise his 
prediction, it affected the superstitious negro girl 
a thousand times more than the most deliberately 
awful civilised imprecation could possibly have 
done. • You doan’t would do dat, Isaac,’ she cried 
all breathless, etri. in vain to free her arm 

from the fierce grip that held it resistlesaly — 
‘you doan’t would do dat, mo fren’. You doan’t 
would come when you is duppy to haunt me 
an’ to frighten me ! ' 

‘ I would ! ’ Isaac answered firmly, with close- 
pressed lips, inhuman mulatto-fashion (for when 
there is a demon in the mulatto nature, it is a 
demon more utterly diabolical than any known 
to either white men or black men : it combines 
the dispassionate intellectual power of the one 
with the low cunning and savage moral code of 
the other). ‘ I would hound you to deaf, Rosie, 
an’ kill you witout pity. For if you tell de 
missy about dis, dem will cut your fren’ all up 
into little pieces, I tellin’ you, le-ady.’ 

‘Doan’t call me le-ady,’ Rosina said, melting 
at the formal address and seizing his hand peni- 
tently : ‘ call me Rosie, call me Rosie. O Isaac, 

I doan’t will tell de missy, if you doan’t like ; 
but you promise me for true you nebber gwine 
to take missy an’ kill him.’ 

Isaac smiled again the sinister smile. ‘ I 
promise,’ he said, with a curious emphasis ; ‘ I 
doan’t gwine to kill him, Rosie ! When I take 
him, I no will Idll him ! ’ 

I^ina hesitated a moment, then she asked i 
shortly : * What day you tink Delgado gwine at : 
last to hab him risin’ ? ’ 

The mulatto laughed a scornful little laugh of 
supreme mockery. ‘ Delgado’s risin’ ! ’ he cried, 


with a sneer—' Delgado’s risin* ! You tmlti dea, 
Rode, dis is Delg^o’s xisip* ! You tizuc Ufa 
gwine to risk our own life, black men an’ brown 
men, so make Delgado de king bb Trinidad ! 
Ha, ha, ha ! dat is too good, now. No, no# toe 
^n* ; dis doan’t at all Delgado's risin* ! You 
tink we ^ine to hand ober de whole island to 
a pack ob common contemptful naygur fellow ! 
Ha, ha, ha ! Le-ady doant nebber understand 
politic an* political business. Rosie, I tell 
you de trut* ; when we kill de buckra clean out 
ob de island, I gwine meself to be de chief man 
in all Trinidad ! ’ And as he spoke, he drew 
himself up proudly to his full height, and put 
one hand behind his back in his most distin- 
guished and magnificent attitude. 

Rosina looked up at him with profound admira- 
tion. ‘You is clebber gentleman for certain, 
Isaac,’ she cried in unfeigned reverence for his 
mental superiority. ‘You let Delgado make de 
naygur rise; den, when dem done gone risen, 
you gwine to ett de chestnut yourself him pull 
I out ob do fire witout bum your fingers ! * 

Isaac nodded Sagaciously. ‘Le-ady begin to 
understand politic a little,’ he said condescend- 
ingly. ‘Dat what for dem begin to ax dis time 
for de female suffrage.’ ^ 

Grotesque, all of it, if you forget that each of' 
these childish creatures is the possessor of a 
sharp cutlass and a pair of stout sinewy arms, 
as hard as iron, wherewith to wield it; terrible 
and horrible beyond belief if only you remem- 
ber that one awful element of possible tragedy 
inclosed within it The recklessness, the folly, the 
infantile misapprehension of mischievous children, 
incongruously combined with the strength, the 
passions, the firm purpose of fierce and powerful 
full-grown men. An infant Hercules, witli super- 
added malevolence— the muscles of a gorilla with 
the brain of a cruel schoolboy — that is what the 
uneducated negro is in his worst and ugliest 
moments of vindictive anger. 

‘You doan’t tell me yet,’ Rosina said again, 
pouting, after a short pause, ‘ what day you gwine 
to begin your war ob ue delibberance.’ 

Isaac pondered. If he told her the whole 
truth, she would probably reveal it. On the 
other hand, if he didn’t mention Wednesday at 
all, she would probably hear some vague buzzing 
rumour about some Wednesday unfixed, from the 
other conspirators. So he temporised and con- 
ciliated. ‘Well, Rosie,’ he said in a hesitating 
voice, ‘ if I tell you de trut’, you will not betray 
me?’ — Rosie nodded. — ‘Den de great an’ terrible 
day is cornin’ true on Wednesday week, Rosie ! ’ 
‘Wednesday week,* Rosina echoed. “Den, on 
Wednesday week, I givine to make de missy go 
across to Mistah HnAvtom’s ! ’ 

Isaac smiled. His precautions^ then, had clearly 
not been unneeded. You can’t trust le-ady with 
high political secrets. He smiled agaih, and 
muttered complacently Quite right, quite right, 
Rosie.* 

‘When can I see you again, me darlin’?’ Rosie 
inquired anxiously. 

Isaac bethought him in haste of a capital 
scheme for removing Rosina to-moiTOw evening 
from the scene of operations. ‘You caa get 
away to-morrow ? * he asked with a cunning leer. 

‘ About eight o’clock at me house, Rosie ? * 

Rosie reflected a moment, and then nodded. 
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‘Aunt Clemmy will do de missy hair,* she 
answered slowly. ‘X come down at de time, 
Isaac.’ 

Isaac laughed again. ‘Perhaps,’ he said, *1 
doan’t can get away so early, me fren’, from de 
political meetin’ — dar is political meetin’ to- 
morrow ehenin’ down at Demado’s ; but anyhow, 
you wait till ten o’clock. Sooner or later, I is 
sure to come dar.* 

Bosina gave him her hand reluctantly, and 
^ded away back* to the house in a stealthy 
i^hion. An soon as she was gone, Fourtal&s flung 
his head back in a wild paroxysm of savage 
laughter. ‘ Ho, ho, ho !* he cried. ‘ De missy, 
de missy ! Ha, ha, I get Bosina out ob de road 
anyhow. Him doan’t gwine to tell nuffin now, 
an* him clean off de scent ob de fun altogedder 
to-morrow ebenin’ ! ’ 


STATION No. 4. 

Stakdin^ at the corner of two unimportant 
streets, in Philadelphia, U.S., ^ and having no 
external features to distinguish it from the 
numberless stables and coach-houses in its 
vicinity, except the words ‘Station No. 4’ 
painted in large bldck letters on its gray door, 
its unpretentious exterior gives no hint of the 
noarv^ to be found within. Yet, for all its 
modesty and. seeming indifference to appearances, 
Station No. 4 is no whit behind its more elabo- 
rate fellow-stations in matters of organisation 
and interior economy, down to the minutest 
details of drill and machinery ; and the fine 
stalwart lads, whose acquaintance we are about 
to make, have shown Iheir pluck and training 
in many of the most destructive fires which 
from time to time have ravaged the Quaker 
City. 

Aa is usual in America, no order or official 
introduction is requisite to insui’e sightseers a 
welcome' and the fullest explanation of every- 
thing of interest ; nor is the application of the 
‘silver key’ expected; while the mere fact that 
the visitor is a foreigner, and more especially 
if he prove to be an Englishman, is sufficient 
to secure him a hospitable reception and a 
more than ordinarily courteous escort Our 
rap on the door-panel is instantly followed by 
the appearance of a sturdy, good-looking young 
fellow in a plain uniform of dark-blue cloth, 
under whose guidance we are soon deep in the 
mysteries “ of electric signalling, self-adjusting 
harness, and all the thousand-and-onc ingenious 
contrivances for time-saving, which have long 
since made the A-merican fire-brigades the most 
efficient in the world. 

, We find ourselves in a long narrow building, 
some forty or fifty feet* in length, and ten or 
twelve in width. On one side is a staircase 
leading to the upper floors ; on the other, a 
narrow gangway, kept clear of encumbrances, 
runs from end to end of the building. A wide 
doorway, like that of a coach-house, opens upon 
the main street ; and at the farther end, famng 
the doorway, are three stalls, in each of which 
utands a horse, wearing a blind-halter, hut other- 
wise unencumbered, and not attached in any 
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way to the stall A single line of rails is laid 
in the floor from end to end, on which rest 
the wheels of the engine «nd hosecart ; for, 
unlike our English machines, the engine does 
not carry either the hose itself or the men who 
work it, a separate two-wheeled vehicle, some- 
thing of the build of a small wagonette, being 
employed for this purpose. This hosecart stands 
in front of the engine, and carries, besides the 
long coil of tube, all the appliances, such as 
axes, ropes, &c., which are likely to be needed 
at a fire ; and a couple of the portable chemic^ 
engines, known as Extincteurs^ packed away in 
boxes beneath the seats. Both engine and hose- 
cart are furnished with large clear-toned hells, 
and it is the duty of one of the men to keep 
these bells ringing during the whole journey to 
a lire, ac a warning to all other traffic to leave 
the car-tracks in the centre of the street clear 
for the passage of the enmne. The clamour of 
these bells, as, in the dead of night, engine 
after engine rushes at full gallop through the 
streets, is one of the most impressive accompani- 
ments of a great fire, and is a far more effectual 
means of clearing a crowded thoroughfare than 
the shouts of the - firemen, so familiar to a 
Londoner’s ears. 

Having exhausted the hosecart, and shown 
how carefully all its equipments are packed so 
as to combine the minimum of sjpace with the 
maximum of availability, our guide passes on 
to the engine itself, for which he seems to 
entertain as much affectionate pride as if it 
were a living pet. It stands immediately behind 
the hosecart, allowing a space of about three 
feet between the end of its pole and the back 
of the cart. The driving-seat is very high, and 
gives room for one man beside the driver, all 
the rest of the force having their allo^^d seats 
in the cart. The engine itself, a powerful 
steamer, is as handsome nn object as bright 

paint and brilliantly polished metal can make 
it ; and no one, judging from its spick-and-span 
appearance, would credit it with the yeoman 
service it has done in many a conflagration. 
Beneath the boiler, the fire is already laid, 

with wood soaked in coal-oil and a substratum 
of highly inflammable ‘kindling,’ ready to spring 
into a blaze on the smallest conceivable pro- 
vocation, The boiler is connected by a tube 
with a large stationary boiler in the cellar 

beneath, and a constant supply of hot water 

passes from the latter to the former. This tube 
being automatically severed from the engine the 
instant an alarm is sounded, and the engine- 
fire kindled at the same moment, a sufficient 
pressure of steam for the pumps is generated 
long before the scene of the fire is reached, 
and so again valuable time is saved. 

Our attention is next drawn tx> the harness, 
which is suspended from the ceiling exactly over 
the places occupied by the horses when attached 
to the engine and cart. Great ingenuity is dis- 
played both in the construction of each part of 
the trappings and in the mathematical accuracy 
with which it adjusts itself to the exact spot 
of the horse’s anatomy which it is intended to 
occupy. The collars are of iron, hinged at the 
topmost point, and having a clasp like that of 
a lady's bracelet to close them beneath the 
horse’s nedc. When hanging, they are open to 
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their full extent ; and as they descend upon the sounding of the, alarm. The superintendent is 
horse, they close and snap by their own weight, well pleased with the admiration and applause 
The polechains are attached by spring snaps to his little performance elicits, and now proceeds 
the collars, and this is the only part of the to point out one or two minor details wHch had 
harnessing which has to be done by hand after escaped our notice. He shows that the clodhc 
the alarm sounds. The entire harness for each has stopped— registering the exact moment 
vehicle is suspended by a single cord, which which the call sounded — explains the machineij 
merely requires a touch of the driver’s hand, by which the electric current throws open the 
when he reaches his seat, to adjust and liberate doors of the building and of the horses’ stalls— 
the whole. , points out how the precise locality of the fire 

Against the wall, close by the door, and well is shown by the number offbeats on the gorq 
in view from the foot of the staircase, are a and by the numbered dial ; how the tube wmcl 
lai^e gong, a clock, and a glass-covered dial, the supplies hot water to the boiler has been closed 
last bearing the numbers which indicate all the and disconnected ; and finally, conducting us up 
sections into which the city is divided for the stairs to the dormitory, how the gas in the 
purposes of the brigade. At the further end chandelier is turned on and ignited by an electric 
of the building, as already mentioned, are the spark, so as to avoid delay in case of a night- 
horses, clever, well-trained, serviceable-looking alarm. 

animals, of which our guide has mfich to say, And so at length, rather exhausted by thaao. 
his anecdotes and manner of speaking of them having exhausted the wonders of the place, we 
showing that they are as great favourites with bid our friendly guide * good-day,’ and once 
the brigade as their engine itself. The big more find oitraclves in the street. Station No. 4 
sturdy fellow on our right, as we stand facing has resumed its unpretentious aspect, and as we 
them in their stalls, does duty between the shafts turn away, we 'can hardly credit that common- 
of the liosccart ; the others, a well-matched pair place exterior with such marvellous contents, 
so far as size and strength go, belonging to the It is as if we had been admitted for a brief 
engine. space to the Palace of ]^chantment8 of iwme 

As yet, our cicerone is the only member of fairy tale or Arabian Ni^ts* story, and it is 
the force whom we have seen, the rest being ‘off difficult to realise that we have on^y been behind 
duty,’ and spending their leisure hours in the the scenes of one of the hardest-worked depart- 
comfortable reading-room on the first floor. But ments of a nineteenth-century police, 
now our guide disappears for a moment, and Each Company is responsible only for attend- 
presently returns with an older man, whom he ance upon calls within certain fixed limits, 
introduces as the superintendent of the station, except in the case of a general call But as 
The latter, after a few minutes’ chat, in the every summons rings in every station, the 
course of which we manage to pay one or organisation is kept in perfect order by the fre- 
two well-merited compliments to the American quency of the alarms. In connection with the 
system, volunteers to indulge us with a jirivate nre brigade there is also a Patrol or Salvage 
view of the working of the station. Placing us Corps, whose quarters are similarly equipped in 
so as to insure fair-play to the men and horses, all respects ; while the arrangements for the 
and assuring ut Uu. no one in the building comfort 'and recreation of the staff are rather 
but ourselves is in the secret of his intention, better, and the number of hands employed con- 
he approaches the gong, and touches a spring sidcrably larger than in the individual stations, 
whicli sets the electric cun ent working. The The importance of efliciency in both departments 
transformation is instantaneous. The gong sounds may be judged from the fact that, as our guide 
sharply ; the doors of the stalls fly open ; a whip- informed us, the calls to actual fires, upon 
lash, suspended like the sword of iJamocles over Station No. 4, average about twenty per month 
the hosecart^ horse’s flanks, descends sharply, during the long winter season. 


and sends him off down the narrow gangway 

at a swinging trot. His companions follow, and 

range themselves in place on cither side of the WHERE THE TRACKS LED TO. 
engine-pole. The harness falls into place obe- tt 

dient to the touch of the driver, who, with the FOTJK chapters, chap. H. 

rest of the men, has glided from the floor above, The very next day the office porter at Thnrles & 
and has already ewang hims^ to his seat. Two Company-I neTsr heard who the ‘ Company > was 

f -re,^iTed order, to go to Bristol on Land 

his place in the cart the momeit the word is ^ ™ 

given to start Glancing at our watches, we ’"O' Carles & Company 

see that the whole time since the first stroke of ont-of-door porters or messengers; but 

the gong is exactly eight seconds — an almost in- was the man who attended to the •» head- 
credible illustration, of what can be dene by clerk’s room, to the* counting-house, and, of 
perfect organisation and careful drilling. course, on Mr Thnrles. He went, and I suppose 

The private rehearsal being now at an end, his enlployers had written to the Bristol people 
the reverse process follows, with scarcely less nHlring them to keep the man down there for 
despatch and mechanical regularity ; and almost a while, as he was gone a very long time. In 
before we have realised the completeness of the his absence, another person had to be appointed 
preparations, the homes ore once more in their to perform his duties ; and I may as well say 
stalls, the men have returned to their occupa- 1 at once that I was the temporary porter, and 
tions ^ above-stairs, and the usual orderly aspect I that the regular party had been purposely sent 
of things is restored, within one minute Irom the | away to m^e room for me. Dressed in plain 
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brown lively, with brass buttons, wearing a false 

5 air of whiskers^I shaved quite close in those 
ays— with collar and rie as mttch unlike my 
usual style as could be, without anything like 
a caricature, I was not easily to be recognised, 
even if— as was hardly probable— some of the 
clerks had ever seen and known Sergeant Holdrey 
of the metropolitan police. There were not many 
clerks at Thurles & Company’s, so on the first day 
of my taking office I knew them all. 

My inexperience in my duties occasioned me, 
and others too, some inconvenience at first, and 
would have be^ much worse but for a little 
psistance I derived from a clerk who observed 
it — a young fellow named Picknell. I had noticed 
him when I first went in, and did not like his 
looks. He was short and thin, very dark-com- 
plexioned like a gipsy, with eyes that you couldn’t 
fix, and couldn’t say whether they were watching 
you or not; and I never could make up my 
mind from first to last as to whether he had 
or had not a cast in his eye. However, he took 
compassion on me, and told me several things 
which were useful, and from the first seemed to 
take an interest in me. Well, on this day I could 
do hut little. I kept my eyes open ; noticed the 
manner and style of fhe clerks, and of the porters 
-as welL These latter had not been suspected ; 
but they were none the less likely to have been 
in the job, and of course I noticed thoroughly 
the window and its position as regarded the safe. 

Mr Thurles had said the robbery must have 
been committed by some one whose appearance 
was familiar to the people in the neighbour- 
hood, as he would certainly he noticed ; but after 
seeing the premises, I did not agree with him. 
The entry was mode in just the way a regular 
♦tradesman’ would have done it; but this was 
no guide, if the place had been prepared for 
him. 

I went home to think over the matter and to 
decide what my first move should be. I was 

E round a crescent which lay in my road 
, when I was startled by seeing two figures 
cross the farther end, and, as they passed under j 
the light of a lamp, I could have sworn that one 
was my Winny ; the other was a man I could 
not reco^ise. I lauglied at the fancy, however, 
as it was impossible that my girl should be there ; 
and I had turned down a street which led to 
my place, when, by a sudden change of mind, 

I turned sharply round and went in the direc- 
tion where I had seen these persons. But just 
there the crescent ioined a large and busy 
thoroughfare, in which it was easy to lose any 
! one ; at ahyrate, I could see nothing of them, 
although I walked first on one side and then the 
other for several minutes. Once I thought I saw 
a couple resembliiig them enter a shop, and I 
hurried up, only to find, when close to them, 
that these were not in the least like the persons 
I thought I had seen. *** 

This incident disturbed me more than I could 
account for, and do what I would, I codld not 
I help thinking of it all tlie way home ; and as 
I put my key in the door, my heart fluttered 
in such a way as it had never done with more 
serious business. It was an immense relief to 
me . to find Winny there and my tea waiting for 
me as usual 

‘What has been troubling you, father?’ she 


said, as I took off my hat and ‘Yoa look 
harasEed.’ 

♦Well, I am a little harassed, Winny. I don’t 
like being taken from home age^.’ I hid deter- 
mined to say nothing about the crescent incident^ 
of which I began to feel a trifle ashamed. 

I made up my mind to have a nice enjoyable 
I Christmas, for the business of Thurles & Company 
was not of the kind to demand my runnii^ about 
without rest, and, in honest truth, I did not 
see how I was to begin anywhere, so a day’s 
consideration would not hurt it. 
j We had a quiet day enough. My wife’s brother 
: and his wife came to tea and supper ; as also 
did Dick Berry, an old comrade — pensioned off 
like myself— and his wife. We had a cosy even- 
ing ; but Winny and I had our dinner alone. 
When it <.vas over and I got my pipe, I could not 
help thinking of very different times — when my 
poor wife was alive — always so cheerful ! — when 
the two boys, who died with the scarlet fever, were 
still with us, and when Tom, my other boy, had 
not gone to Australia. While I was thinking like 
this, I caught Winny’s eye fixed on my own, 
and I supposed something of the same train of 
fancy was in her mind, for she rose from her 
chair, threw her arms round my neck, and — to 
my alarm, as well os my surprise, for she was 
not a girl to give way — hurst out sobbing. 

I was upset for the moment ; hut rallying, I 
said ; ‘ Como, Winny, my dear ! Wo must keep 
up a better heart than thi.'j. I know you are 
thinking of the past ; hut I would rather you, 
with all your life before yon, thought of the 
future.’ 

For the moment she was worse instead of better 
for this cheering up, and I really thought was 
going to he hysterical ; hut she rallied herself 
with a great effort, and after kissing me again 
and again, dried her eyes, and laughed at herself 
for being so foolish. 

We had no fresh outbreak ; hut, for all that, 
I was glad when my friends dropped in and 
things became more generally cheerlul. We had 
our usual cliat, our game at cards ; although 
Winny was a woman grown, she always looked 
for the ‘speculation’ at Christinas, just as she 
had done when a child. We liad our songs too ; 
but over these, I gave my old friend Dick, who 
was a beautiful singer — had been better, I know, 
hut was capital still — a hint not to make the 
ballads too sentimental, consequently he left out 
Isle of Beauty, which Avas his great favourite, and 
worth walking a mile to listen to. So the evening 
passed off pretty well. 

On the next day I was at Mr Thurles’ office 
again. Being Boxing Day, there was only one 
clerk there. It was necessary, it appeared, to 


keep the office open ; but no particular business, 
was expected to be done. The clerk on duty 
was the young man Picknell. He was as pleasant 
as before, and quite disposed to make the time 
pass agreeably, so that the loss of my holiday 
should not be so bad after all. He sent out for 
a bottle of wine, as on such a day, he said, no 
one ever came after the morning ; and being, it 
seemed, of an abstemious turn, he meant it all, 
or nearly all, for me. Now, that was kind of 
him ; but, as it happens, I am abstemious 
also, and do not care for anything in that w’ay 
until the evening. However, to show that I 
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appreciated hi« ikindness, 1 drank a ^lass or two. 
Also—it was a waste of good liquor, I own — I 
threw a little under the ^te whde he was out 
of the room. I wanted to please him, and at the 
same time to keep my head clear. 

To keep up the idea that I was enjoying myself, 
I allowed my tongue to run somewhat more than 
usual. He was by no means displeased at this, 
but rather encouraged it. I was at a loss how 
to introduce the robbery. I wanted to get at 
the gossip and opinion of the office on the sub- 
ject ; but it was a ticklish matter to begin upon, 
when the difficulty was solved by Mr Picknell 
mentioning it. Mr Thurles had told me that 
only a few of his people *kuew all the facta of 
the bui^lary ; but if ne thought such a thing 
was possible, I did not, and would have betted 
that every man in the concern knew quite as 
much about it as did his master. * 

‘Through the window under wliich you are 
sitting, David,’ said Mr Picknell — I \vas ‘ David ’ 
as the new porter — ‘ some thieves broke into 
the office a little time back. We had a most 
mysterious robbery here.’ 

‘ Then that must have been what I heard two 
of the gentlemen talking about the other day,’ 
I answered. ‘ Did you lose much, sir ? ’ 

‘ I believe not a great deal,’ continued the clerk ; 
‘and why such expert burglars as these must 
have been, should not have arranged for a 
greater haul, no one can guess.’ He went on 
to tell me, very clearl}’-, how all Avas supposed 
to have been done, and in telling me this, he 
mentioned Mr Godfrey’s name. He showed me 
where the young man sat, and explained his 
duties. He touched only slightly upon these 
things ; yet it w^as quite clear from what he said 
that no one had such hxcilitics for knowing what 
was in the safe as Mr Harleston, and no one 
could so easily have taken a cast of the keys, 
lie did not sa} iLIt, right out, yet he contrived 
to impress it all upon me as clearly as though 
he had put it down iii Muiting. 

I was easily led, you may suppose, to talk 
I upon this subject, ahd he led me on accordingly, 
j But, of course, if you lead a man anywhere, you 
have to go first along the same path, lienee, natu- 
' rally, he had to dwell upon the matter just as 
much as I did. Having learned so much, 1 
wanted to hear more about Mr Godfrey. 

‘Why does not the young gentleman come 
here now ? ’ I asked. ‘ I understood he was 
engaged in the office.’ 

‘So ho was,’ returned the clerk wdth a queer 
smile ; ‘ but things are not pleasant just nov:/ 

‘I should have thought Mr Thurles would 
have liked some confidential person in his estab- 
lishment,’ I continued ; ‘ it would he very con- 
venient’ 

‘ Perhaps he would,’ said Picknell, with another 
smile ; ‘ but sometimes confidential persons know 

too much, and then, you see ’ lie broke off 

here, but of course I understood his hint. 

Well, the day wore aw^ay pleasantly, after a 
fashion, and I strove to see something like the 
ghost of a clue in what little I had already 
gathered. It certainly looked rather suspicious 
as against Mr Godfrey, and I resolved to pay 
some attention to him and his associates. And 
then there were other things to be thought of, 
because I am not one of those men who, having 


taken np an idea, try to make everj^thmg fit in 
with that) instead of making my ideas fit the 
facts. 

The first thing now to be done was to asoer- 
tain what expenses young Mr Godfrey was run- 
ning into and what compariions he mixed with. 
It was certain that it was not he who had paid 
in the forged bills ; and as those were lost) a 
good deal of the regular way of proceeding was 
of no avail. Here, too, a hint or two from Mr 
Picknell came in useful. It appeared that the 
young fellow had a great taste for horseracing — 
or for betting on horseracing, which is not 
altogether the same thing. This was important) 
and so were several other scraps of information 
I picked up from the clerk. 

In the little time that I was at home, I was 
sorry to see that Winny was not yet her old 
self ; and I determined that as soon as this busi- 
ness was over, winter-time though it might be, 
she should take a holiday, and we would go to 
some sheltered place on the south coast for, a 
fortnight, as I feared she was working too 
hard. 

I now learned that Mr Harleston was supposed 
to be entangled with some disreputable female 
acquaintance. Mr Pickne^ let this fall as though 
by accident. I did not greatly believe in the 
accidental character of the information, for I 
had soon decided that the clerll did not like 
Mr Harleston ; nevertheless, such news was valu- 
able, as my experience had long taught me that 
such an entanglement was enough to account for 
anything. , 

I had not seen Mr Godfrey. This was indis- 
, pensablc, so I resolved on a bold stroke, and 
determined to call at the house of Mrs Thurles 
with some excuse, to ask for him. Well dressed 
up, I thought I was safe ; and luck befriended 
me. I Iiad got up a clumsy story : it was to 
the effect that I heard they were taking on people 
at Thurles & Company, and I had been recom- 
mended to apply to him. It was absurd enough, 
I know, to go to a gentleman in the evening 
on such an errand ; but in my case it did not 
matter, as the stroke of luck I referred to saved 
me all trouble. I was opposite the house, at the 
foot of the steps, turning over the beginning 
of the story in my mind for the last time, 
when the door opened and a servant looked out. 
Seeing me, by the light of the 'street-lamp, he 
beckoned and said : ‘ Do you want to earn a shil- 
ling, my man?’ I said ‘Yes’ promptly enough, 
and went up the steps ; while the man, turning 
to a gentleman whom I now saw in the hall, 
said : ‘ Here is one who will go, Mr Godfrey.* 
Tlie very chance ! A tall, fine, nandsome young 
fellow, but without that air of resolution I like 
to see in a man’s eyes and mouth. ‘A good 
enough fellow you arc,’ I thought ; ‘ but could 
easily be made a tool of by man or woman 
either.’ ** 

It appeared he had an appointment with a 

g entleman, but being detained at home, would 
e an hour beliind time ; and to send word to 
this effect Was why he wanted a me^Uger. 
Mr Godfrey was man of business suffident to 
make sure of my doing my errand properly, by 
adding a line to say I was to have a sbuling 
on my giving the note in. He tdd me this 
with a smile. As nothing particular came of 
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the message, I will merely say that I delivered 
it promptly and got my mopey. 

Now I had seen Mr CJodfrey, I should not 
foi^et him easily. But what struck me as strange 
was the feeling that I had seen him before. 
Of course one may meet anybody, casually pass 
him in the street, and so forth, retaining a vague 
recollection of his features ; but this was not 
altogether like that. I seemed to have some 
recent knowledge of him, but where, or how, I 
racked my brains in vain to find out 
My plan was to watch Mr Godfrey. I had 
learned, I considered, all I could at the office ; 
the only thing to be done now was to find 
out more concerning his habits and associates ; 
therefore I gave up the porter’s livery next day. 
To do this was not difficult, as one of the out- 
door men was ordered to take my duty until the 
return of the regular official. 

I felt in duty bound to return Mr Picknell’s 
liberality, and to ask him to have a glass with 
me at my expense ; but I would not do this 
before the other clerks, as the young man might 
not like it ; consequently, I waited until the 
men had left, and then, lingering outside for 
Mr Picknell, I intended to speak to him when 
a little way from the^office. As I knew where 
he lived, I took up a position accordingly ; 
but he turned in an unexpected direction, and 
went quickly away from me. This might easily 
happen from his having a special engagement ; 
but there wafe something in the manner of his 
crossing the road, and then hurrying down a 
bystreet, which looked like a man endeavouring 
to escape notice ; and I made up my mind to 
follow and watch, instead of speaking to him. 
It was not easy to keep him in sight, so quickly 
did he go, and so suddenly did he turn down 
unexpected streets, but I managed pretty well, 
until. I found, much to my astonishment, that 
we were drawing near the neighbourhood in 
which I had earned my shilling on the previous 
evening, and, in fact, were close to the house 
of Mr Gfodftey Harleston. 

It was surely impossible that lie could he 
gofitig there; but he kept on until we were almost 
m the street, when he entered a low-looking 

F uhlic-liouse which stood in a mews close by. 

waited, hidden in a neighbouring doorway, to 
see him come out. A long time .passed ; and as 
he did not appear, I began to grow uneasy. At 
last I went into the house, and found, to my 
disgust, that it opened on the other side into a 
bystreet near the mews, and by this way, no 
doubt, Mr Picknell had gone. This was surprise 
enough j hu% to add to my astonishment, I saw, 
leaning against the bar, smoking, and with a 
half-emptied tumbler before him, Sam Braceby, 
-tbe Long-necked whom I had saved at 
the Old Bailey. I knew him at once, and the 
recognition was ihutuaL Sam had nothing to 
fear from me now, hut I could tell that he 
was rather staggered by seeing me. Of course 
1 could not consider him as being after any 
good, see him where I might, and he knew 
that as well as I did. He touched his cap, 
and asked to be allowed the pleasure of stand- 
^ a glass. When I declinea this, he said he 
had b^n to the West End on a profitable bit 
of b^ness — indeed, he thought he was going 
to tftke a smig litide beerhouse there, wmeh a 


friend had promised to put him into. I looked 
at him ete^ily while he said this, and smiled 
when he had nnished. In spite of himsel:^ Sam 
could not help smiling also, although he tried 
to disguise it by drinking some gin-ana-water. 

AN ANCIENT SPINNER. 

In the ‘good old days’ before the invention of 
the spinning-jenny and the steam-engine, when 
working-men were slaves, and the riwi had not 
the luxuries they have now, spinning was the 
work of the mistress of the house. Many good 
stories begin with an account of a fair maiden 
at a spinning-wheel, ^ud a very ancient rhyme 
refers to the days ‘when Adam delved and Eve 
span.’ When a young lady was growing of a 
marriageable age, in the days of the spinning- 
wheel, she made preparation for her nuptials by 
spinning the material for sheets, tablecloths, nap- 
lans, and all manner of household necessaries ; 
hence she was called a ‘ spinster.’ 

Words change in their meanings with the 
changing fashions of a changeful world. There 
is one class of spinners, however, to which the 
whir of the loom and the steam-engine has made 
hut little difference. ‘Men may come, and men 
may go, but they go on for ever.’ All the changes 
of our complex civilisation make but little dif- 
ference to these little spinners. They live in their 
dark little houses ; spin their threads ; live their 
lives ; die in peace, or else get eaten up, and 
pass off the scene, making no fuss, seeking no 
honour. Some people call them mussels ; scientific 
naturalists call them Mytilus edulk. Tliey 
deserve a good name, for they arc an ancient 
and honourable family, that have fought a 
good fight in the fierce battle of life, and 
have endured 'tlirougli long ages, while many 
others have perished. 

Every one who has visited the seashore must 
have noticed at times a little mussel forming 
the centre of a tangled mass of threads, shells, 
stones, and all sorts of fragments. These are 
bound together hy the labour bf the black-shelled 
spinster. Instead of anchoring to a rock, us a 
well-behaved little mussel ought to have done, 
this one has gone off and anchored to all sorts 
of rubbish, and been driven and tossed by the 
waves of the sea in all directions, until it has 
formed the centre of the tangled mass we find 
on the beach. In the natural way, a mussel 
settles between high and low water mark. When 
covered by the tide, he opens his doors, and 
angles for a living with his wonderful fishing- 
apparatus, for the .spinsters of the sea^ are all 
bom fishermen. When the tide is going out, 
the little angler closes the valves of his house 
as tight as a steel safe, and keeps his mouth 
shut, with a lot of water inside, until the tide 
covers him again. 

How the Frenchmen have learned the habits 
of this well-known little spinner, and cultivated 
him, and made of him a cheap and nutritious 
article of diet for the French nation, is fairly 
well known. How the little fellow builds his 
house and weaves his ropes, is not quite so well 
known. The house itself, with its black outside, 
and the beautiful sky-blue, pearly inside, is a 
work of the greatest skill, while the mechanism 
by which it is opened and closed forms a chapter 
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in the world*# wonder-lore. The little spinner of the tresh-water pools in the carfeoiuferotis 
lives in a soft, fleshy ‘ mantle,' inside of his stony forests. Ages have come and gone since th^n; 
house. On tne edge of this mantle are tiny the stony remainders of the ancient spinners are 


fingers {dUa) and little pigment cells with which dug from out the deepest eoal-mines, but the 
he builds. The material — carbonate of Ime — clever little fellows still spin their simple threads 
is extracted from the clear sea-water by a simple along our shores as of old. We sometimes weave 
process in the life of the animal. Just as our their threads into gloves and hose, as a matter 
food goes to form blood and bone, muscle and of curiosity ; but few ever seem to have time 
sinewy so does the food of the little spinner go to listen to the wonderful story that can be, told 
to form his delicate tissues and his hard shelly to listening ears by this Ancient Spinner, 

house. The mussel-house is as much a part of c — 

the mussel's life as our homes are part of our .-^r ■parinPT' A-n-xni'XTrrTT-D-c’ 

lives, and the processes of buUding are not so ADVENTURE, 

very different either ; both are simple, both are * Sergeant, you have been detailed to proceed 
mysterious. on escort with the prisoner Scales. I would 

To watch this little spinner make his thread advise you to keep a sharp eye upon him. He 
is very interesting. From one side of his house is a desperate character, and if he gets half a 
protrudes a curious little pad of flesh, a quaint, chance, will endeavour to give you the slip,* 
pointed sort of a tab. This is called his ‘foot,* remarked our adjutant to me. 
though it might just as well have been called ‘ Very good, sir,’ I replied, 
his hand. He touches the rock, or whatever he ‘Here is your paper,' said the officer, as he 

desires to attach himself to, with this foot, then handed me the warrant which hound me, under 

withdraws it, leaving a tiny thread, which he has severe penalties for non-fuMlment of its pro- 
made by some mystic process, in his own body, visions, to take private Jeremiah Scales ‘dead 
just as a spider makes- her silken cord. The or alive ’ to the district military prison, 
foot comes out again and again, always leaving I saluted the adjutant, and was turning to 
a thread, until a strong rope is woven, which leave, when the colonel^ entered the orderly- 
binds him securely to his chosen home. He can room. 

shorten or lengthen this cable by a simple con- ‘Good-morning, colonel,’ said- the adjutant, 
tractile motion, which allows him a little play ; ‘ This sergeant is going on Scale’s escort, and 
but he may he said to be fixed for life, once he I was just warning him to take great care of 

settles down. After a severo storm, some of them the rascal’ 

will generally he found on the shore, driven from ‘ Confound the iellow ! ’ grumbled the colonel, 
their moorings, helpless and homeless on the ‘ After all, it seems the scoundrel is coming back 
strand ; but they can stand the storm as well to me. The court-martial that tried him — very 
as the ships of more skilful people, and their properly, considering his antecedents — sentenced 
disasters at sea are probably less numerous in him to be discharged on the expiry of his term of 
proportion than ours are. imprisonment ; and now the general, presumably 

1 had one little fellow in an aquarium, who acting on superior instructions, remits the only 
had been gathered from a spot where the tide part of the punishment that is likely to benefit 


had been gathered from a spot where the tide part of the punishment that is likely to benefit 

left him lor a ..ug ^jeriod every day. He did the service. During my twenty years’ experi- 

not care to be under water all the time, so, by once, I have always found it the same in the 

the aid of his foot and his wonderful home-made army. Last spring, for instance, during the 

thread, he climbed up the glass to the surface wholesale reduction that took place, we had, 
of the water. There he attached some threads perforce, to send away a number of good iReo* 
above water to the glass, leaving some below, infinitely better than this blackguard. Now, '‘the 
When the little spinner felt like having a breath Franco-Prussian business comes on the boards, 
of fresh air, he ‘hauled in ’on his upper guvs, and the authorities at the Horse Guards are 
and rose above the surface. When tired of "that, moving creation to obtain recruits in order to 
he ‘slacked off,’ and took a tium underneath, get the regiments up to full strong^. Every 
thus making something like his accustomed tidal broken-down scarecrow in the kingdom is beii^ 
habit. _ ^ ^ enlisted, at least if I may judge from the pre- 

Watching these little animals in their daily cioua specimens sent up to me. Besides, the 
movements, one grows to have a fellow-feeling recommendations of courts-martial with regard to 
for them. Some of their actions seem almost the discharge with ignominy of the scum of the 
human, and they form a part of the household, army are not being given effect *10, and the 
just as the ^ cat, the dog, or the cjmary. One rascals are allowed to remain in the service. — . 
day a conscienceless sea-pirate known as a dog- Yes, sergeant,* resumed the commanding officer, 
whelk settled on this little spinner, and began addressing me, ‘you’ve got* a cut-throat incor-f 
to bore through his shell with murderous intent, rigible blackguard to defd with ; and if you 
The whelk was taken off, and removed to another don’t look out, he ’ll give you some troubled 
part of tho aquarium. On the morrow, he had I then saluted tlffi officers, and leaving ^he 
lound his way back and settled down again on orderly-room, retired to my quarters to make 
tlie innocent’ little victim, so he_ was sentenced a few preparations for my journey, which was 
to death as a murderer, and paid the penalty a tramp of about eight miles along the seacoast. 
with his life. These finished, I proceeded to the room of the 

This mussel has inherited the spinning business private who was detailed to accompany me, in 
from a long line of ancestors ; for when the coal- order to have a consultation with nim on the 
forests bloomed where the iron furnaces now subject. This man, a "Welshman, named Williams, 
roar, in the ‘Black Country* of England, the I was a veteran whose period of service had almost 
foreffithers of our little spinner were i^abitautsj expired. He was, speaking literally, the ‘hero 


of a haiufred bk ei^rie&ei of aotiTe 

service beginning while a boy w ihe seooitd Sikh 
war. He eubaeqngtitly was engaged in Kaffir- 
land, the Onmea, Ind in India during the anp- 
preseion of the MufSny) finishing with the Abys- 
sinian expedition, which took place two years 
prior to the time of which I write. 

I narrated to Williams the remarks of the 
colonel and the a^utant regarding our prisoner ; 
but the veteran affected to treat uie matter very 
lightly. *IVe had '’tougher jobs than this in 
my time, sergeant,* he said ; and then added 
si^ificantly, minting to his Snider: ‘Just let 
him try to bent, and my word, he won’t get very 
far 1 * 

The prisoner, Scales, was a repulsive-looking 
fellow of about twenty-five. He was more a 
lithe and active than a powerful man, but was 
nevertheless, by reason of his brutal and vin- 
dictive disposition, the terror of all the peace- 
ably disposed men of the corps. He had served 
in the army for about three years, during which 
period he was always in trouble, pn the return 
of the regiment Irom abroad, he came to us 
from the dep6t with an extremely bad char- 
acter; and this evil reputation he afterwards 
consistently maintained At the reduction of the 
army referred to in the colonel’s remarks, the 
services of Mr Scales would to a certainty have 
been dispensed with had he not at the time been 
a deserter. Being apprehended and brought back 
to the corps at the beginning of the scare occa- 
sioned by the disturbed relations of Prussia and 
France, he received two months’ imprisonment, 
and was sent to his duty. Three days after his 
release, an officer’s room was broken into and 
all his valuables abstracted ; and in this busi- 
ness it was supposed Scales was implicated con- 
jointly with a comrade of equally bad repute. 
This private deserted with the booty, and Scales 
was apprehended on suspicion and handed over 
to the civil authorities ; but he was liberated 
owing to no sufficient evidence being forthcoming 
to warrant ids being sent to trial on the chaise. 
Hip next feat was striking a non-commissioned 
officer, and for this offence he was now sentenced 
to nine months’ imprisonment ; the further re- 
commendation by the court-martial for his dis- 
nussal from the service with ignominy being 
remitted by the general commanding the dis- 
trict. 

No wonder that our worthy colonel was indig- 
nant at the prospect of having such a character 
sent back to the remment ! Blackguards of his 
description, in regard to the relations of soldiers 
with civiHAns, invariably bring the regiments 
which have the misfortune to own them into 
general discredit. The great majority of soldiers 
are respectable andr well-conducted men, and to 
such it is very galling and annoying to be sub- 
jected to a social ostracism as rigi^, in some cases, 
as that experienced by a ’time-expired convict, 
because^ of the excesses committed by a disreput- 
able minority of their number; the civil com- 
munity being addicted to the belief that all who 
wear the red coat are bad alike. It is to be 
regretted that the commanding officer of a regi- 
Ment has not the power of summarily dispensing 
With the services of an incorrigible ruffian by 
naymg mm kicked out of the barrack gate, 
la* the afternoon, Williams and i, equipped 




ia marching order, aad provided each with tea 
rott&ds qf anununition and a day's rations, made 
our appearance at the regimental guardroom. 
The sergeant of the guard gave me a word of 
caution, and informed me that Scales had been 
boasting to the men that he meant to make his 
escape. 

Our man received ns with a stolid look, and 
mechanically held out his wrists for the necep- 
tion of the handcuffs ; and after a word of fare- 
well to the other prisoners, he took his place 
beside the private, who had his bayonet fixed. 

* I then marched them out of barracks into the 
principal street of the town. Perceiving a man 
of my own regiment who was engaged on gar- 
rison police duty, I asked him to accompany us 
to the outskirts, in case the prisoner took a fancy 
to bolt dovfti one of the numerous tortuous alleys 
that led to file wharfs near the pier. Havinij 
reached the limits of his beat, the private returned, 
and I was congratulating myself on having nearly 
reached the open country, in which Scales would 
run a poor chance of escaping from our custody, 
when we were met by a large drove of oxen. 
In spite of the exertions of the drovers, the cattle 
passed on either side of us, and Scales, liand- * 
cuffed though he was, watching his opportunity, 
suddenly sprung aside, and dodging among the 
animals, gained the footpath, and^ ran townwards 
with the fleetness of a hare. Hisengaging our- 
selves as quickly as possible from the cattle, we 
started in pursuit; but as we were encumbered 
with our rifles and knapsacks, we made but 
little headway, only managing to keep the fugi- 
tive in sight. We shouted to a few rustics to 
intercept him ; but the yokels perceiving that 
it was only a soldier running away from an escort, 
greeted him instead with cries of encouragement. 
Suddenly, to my delight, a policeman appeared 
ahead, who spread out his arms and tried to 
catch the runaway ; but Scales, dropping his 
head, butted him like a ram, and knocking over 
the guardian of the peace, turned to his right, 
and dissippeared down a lane a little distance 
ahead. This lane led into a yard, which was 
situated at the back of a row of warehouses, and 
which was a cvl de sac. Ecinforced by the police- 
man, we followed close on the heels of the fugi- 
tive, feeling certain that as there were no means 
of exit, we would speedily capture him. Meeting 
at the entrance to the yard a drayman with his 
vehicle loaded with barrels, we eagerly asked 
him if he had seen a soldier. 

‘ Yes,’ the fellow replied with a grin ; * I guess 
you will find him in the farthest cellar.’ 

We hastened in the direction indicated, but 
found, to our dismay, that the cellar door was 
securely padlocked, while the rusty condition 
of the hasp showed that it could not recently 
have been opened. The high wall that bounded 
the other side of the yard precluded the idea 
of the prisoner being able to scale it ; so we stood 
for a moment, out of breath with excitement and 
our recent chase, perfectly perplexed with Scales’s 
unaccountable disappearance. Williams at this 
juncture began ominously to untie his packet of 
cartridges, and placed them loose in his ball-bag 
ready Iot use, in the eventuality of the fugitive, 
should we come across him, declining to surrender 
when ordered. Knowing the deterniined char- 
acter of toy comrade, I knew that Scales’s life, 
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if ii« proved obdurate would not be worth a 
pin’s fee. (In the days of the mtustlo^loader, it | 
was ctsstontkryi X may meihtioxi, to can^ loaded 
rifles while escorting prisoners ; bat since the 
introduction of the bteechdoader, the practice i 
has been discontinned.) 

We searched the yard thoroughly, but found 
no signs of our man. All the cellar doors, like 
the ^t we examined, we^ flosed. The ware- 
houses referred to were principally used for the 
storage of grain ; but owing to the war in pro- 
gress, trade was interrupted with the Prussian 
towns in the Baltic, and little business being 
transacted, the buildings had in consequence l>een 
shut up. At last a light seemed to break upon 
the policeman, who exclaimed : ‘I’m blessed, 
sergeant, if I don’t think the cove wasn’t stowed 
in one of the drayman’s barrels ! ’ , 

This idea seemed to explain Scalette mysterious 
disappearance ; so we started in the direction of 
the main road, and turning towards the town, 
found the drayman unloading barrels at the door 
of a public-house. Tlie man, with volleys of 
the choicest Billingsgate, stoutly denied that he 
had afforded shelter to the fugitive ; so, per- 
ceiving that it was useless wasting words on him, 
we again pursued our search, scarcely knowing in 
which direction to turn. Pursuant to my request, 
the constable proceeded to the pUftice office to 
report the matter, in order to have the other 
members of the force put on the aleit. 

I was now in a terrible quandary. Trial by 
court-martial and reduction to the ranks, together 
with a possible sentence of imprisonment, for 
allowing the man to escape, stared me in the 
face ; while imprisonment lor Williams was a 
certainty. My chances of advancement in the 
service would be absolutely ruined, I reflected, 
if I did not recapture the man, so I resolved, 
when I had so much at stake, to continue the 
search, although T I-^oked for him all night. It 
was no use hunang for Scales in the principal 
streets of the town, as these were patrolled by 
military police, intent on apprehending soldiers 
who showed the slightest symptom of having 
had an extra allowance of liquor ; besides being 
ruthlessly down on delinquents who had a tunic 
button undone, or the chin strap not adjusted 
in the regulation position. 

While I was mentally shaping out a course 
of action, my companion stopped and excitedly 
exclaimed: ‘I have it now, sergeant! I’ll bet 
ten to one he ’s gone to old Nathan’s ! ’ 

‘I’m not sure of that,’ I remarked dubiously; 

‘ but nt all events we ’ll go and see.’ 

Nathan was a rascally -old Jew, who, though 
he was rigorously kept out of barracks, carried 
on with the soldiers a brisk business in the sale 
of coarse, rank, contraband tobacco. He had 
* agents ’ in the different regiments to further this 
branch of commerce ; and one of liis accredited 
representatives in ours was private Scales. 
Besides, the old rascal, although it had never 
been brought home to him, was suspected of 
purchasing articles of ‘kit’ from ne’er-do- weUs, 
and supplying ragged jilain clothes to deserters 
in exchange for their uniforms. We lost no time 
in making our way to the squalid alley in the 
slums near the harbour where the business estab- < 
Ushment of Mr Nathan was located ; and when 
we reached the Jew’s dirty UtUe huckster’s shop, 


we fouull him weighing otit a small loX 

a condiment lesembli^ toflbe to a eaiEiplA 
grimy children. Paunng until the Mvwle 
customers had left the shop^ I askefl vMlIII 
whether that afternoon he received a VmH 
from Mr Scales. 

‘No, sergeant; no soldier hash been 
replied the Jew, who then continued in an undoc^ 
tone : ‘ Can I do bishness wit you in some goot 
tobacco ? ’ , 

I paid no heed to the old*Israelite’a statement 
and decided to inspect the premises myself 
without any scruples as to the legality of that 
course of action. Placing Williams at the door 
with instructions to allow no one to pass in or 
out, I proceeded, in spite of the expostulataons 
of Nathan and his threats to call the police^ to 
carefully scorch the little back-room b^ind t!^ 
shop. No one was there ; so I ascended a rickety 
staircase, and finding the door at the top locked, 

I kicked it open ; but the foul-smelling apartmenty. 
into which t^e door led was plunged in utteir 
darkness. lieturning to the shop, I helped myself 
sans c^rimonie 40 one of a bun^ of candles, and 
lighting it, returned to the upper room, which, 
on examination, proved to be a storehouse for the 
rags and bones in which the Jew dealt largely. 

I opened the shutters •of the dirt-incrustM 
diamond-paned window, and probed with mv 
gun-barrel every heap of rags ; but, to my dis- 
appointment, the fugitive was not concealed in 
them. Suddenly, I perceived some glittering 
particles on the floor, which, on stooping to 
examine, I found to be bright iron filings! I 
was now filled with a feeling of exultation. 
Scales had apparently been to tbe Jew’s, and 
thus relieved of his handcuffs. 

I once more examined the room. The window 
was apparent^ a fixture, and no one could make 
his exit without removing the sash. I next 
surveyed the roof, and perceived a trap-door 
giving access to the attics just lar^e enough to 
allow a man to enter it * My man is there right ' 
enough,’ I exclaimed to myself in great glee. I 
then shouted through the aperture : ‘ I know you 
are there. Scales ; it will be better for you if 
you come down at once.’ There w'os no response ; 
80 I decided to have the region explored. I 
called to Williams to keep a lookout for a 
policeman, and almost immediately my comrade 
shouted to me that he had secured the services 
of a constable. I thereupon summoned Williams 
to my assistance, leaving the Jew in charge of 
the policeman. Placing the rickety table under 
the trap, Williams speedily crawled through and 
gained the attic. Knowing the desperate character 
we had to deal with, I considered it expedient 
that my comrade should be prepared for au 
encounter ; so I unfixed his bayonet, and handed 
it to him together with *the lighted candlfl. 
Crawling over the creaking joists in the direction 
of the gable in which the window was fi'^^ed, 
Williams made a careful examination of the 
interior, while in the room below I waited with 
breathless excitement. 

‘ Anybody there ? ’ I cried. 

< One moment ; 1 haven’t had time to 
Williams replied ; and then began to search i^e 
opposite end. ‘Come out of that, you 
he at length indignantly shouted. ‘ i ’ve got hjm 
sergeant ; he ’s stowed in a comer ! ’ 
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I then heard the fellow hiss out: flVe got w&b exuninins his tipper storey, his commercial 
a knife, and if you come nett me, I’ll cut your proclivities did not for a moment desert him, as 
throat, if 1 have to swing for it ! ’ he attempted to open negotiations with the private 

Fearful of exposing my comrade to the peril resting the purchase m his war medals, 
of a ]^d*to-l^d tussle wi^ such a ruffian in Two detectives now arrived to search the 
the circumscribed area of "the attic, I c^led premises; but of course this investigation did 
Williams to the trapdoor, and plainng a car- not lie within my province No article of a 
tridge in my Snider, I handed it to him. Then criminating nature was found, however, except 
mounting the table, I thrust my head through Scales’s uniform, which was concealed breath 
the trap and held the candle. My blood was the Jew’s filthy mattress. I lost no time in 
now up, and I determined to order the rascal despatching my companion to an adjacent black- 
to be shot if he refused to obey my com- smith’s shop, in order to have the divided ports 
manda ^ of the hanacuffs welded together ; and this opera- 

* Surrender, in the Queen’s name ! ’ I shouted. tion was completed within an hour. 

There waa^ no response ; but the click of the It was now dark ; the Jew’s house had been 
lock of Wmiarns’s rine as he placed the hammer locked up by the police ; so my companion and 
at full cock, must have been distinctly audible I turned into the back yard, in order to await 
to the runaway. * the expected return of Scales. We first made 

‘If you don’t come out before I count five, sure that htf was not concealed about the dilapi- 
you are a dead man. — One — two — three ! ’ dated outhouses, which consisted of a disused 

^ * Stop ! For mercy’s sake, give me a chance ! ’ coal-cellar and shed. In the latter place we set 
nonV pleaded the wretch in a husky .whisper. a couple of boxes, and seating ourselves upon 

. ‘First throw your knife this way, and then them, with our loaded rifles within reach, patiently 
come out.’ ^ ‘ . awaited the return of the runaway — prepared, 

The villain tossed his knife to Williams, who if need be, to give him a very warm reception, 
threw it behind him to the other extremity of As the night wore on, the sky became clouded, 
the attic ; then leaving his retreat, he crawled while the oppressive heat was apparently the 
towards us, and I wak surprised to see by the precursor of a thunderstorm- Suddenly, we were 
dim light of the candle that he was attired in startled by a** loud clap, followed almost imme- 
^lain^ clothes. When he got near us, we were diately by a blinding flash of lightning, which, 
astonished beyond measure to find that he was as we could see from our place of vantage, 
not the man of whom we had been in search, vividly lighted up the towering chalk cliffs that 
but Scales’s companion the deserter, who had overhung the town. Then rain began to fall 
been suspected of rifling the officer’s room ! in torrents, and the decayed roof of the shed 

own I took the things,’ confessed the man proving most indifferent slieltcr, we were com- 
•do^edly, seemingly anxious to make a clean polled to put on our greatcoats. To add to 
breast of it; ‘Ijirt Scales helped me, and old our misery, the floor became a regular pool, 

Nathan put us both on the job’ occasioned by the overflow of a huge water- 

‘Scales has been here,’ I interrupted. ‘You butt, 
may^ as well tell me what you know about him ; After a while the storm ceased as suddenly 
it will be the better for you.’ . as it had begun ; and being perfectly overpowered 

‘Yes,’ replied the deserter, when* he had with fatigue and the day's excitement, I fell 
dropped through the trap on the floor ; ‘ I got fast asleep, and slumbered until Willialns shook 
off nxs handcuffs, and here they are ; ’ scattering me up and informed me that the town clocks 
a heap of bones and displaying the ‘bracelets,’ had struck twelve. Being stiff and chilled with 
each receptacle for the wrists being filed in the drenching I had received, I got on my feet 
twa ^ ^ and took a turn about the shed, keeping at 

‘Now,’ I continued, ‘if you can give me any the same time a wary eye on the wall, every 
^information that will enable me to catch Scales, minute expecting to see the form of the ftigitivo 
I'Tl report in your favour at headquarters. Ber- in the act of scaling it. The monotony of our 
haps it will save you something when you are vigil was now a little relieved by the appear- 
tried. — Where is he now ? ’ ance of the Jew’s cat, a large brindled animal, 

‘Well, sei^eant, Nathan gave him a suit of which came purring and rubbing against us. 
“ plains,” and he went out. I don’t know where Williams took Puss in his arms ana caressed 
i he has gone. But I don’t iiind “rounding” on her for some time; and when he got tired of 
him, and I ?11 teH you this : he ’s to be back this amusement, he stepped over to the water- 
here to-night at twelve. Nathan ’s to let him in butt and, acting on a sudden mischievous impulse, 
by the little window that looks into the yard.’ tossed the animal inside. To our surprise, a 
We then descended the stair with our prisoner ; howl of pain proceeded from the interior of the 
ahd the man perceiving the Jew, broke away cask; and upon investigation there stood our 
from us, exclaiming : ‘ You old villain ! if it prisoner up to the neck in water ! Williams 
hadn’t been for you, I wc.uldn’t have got into had thrown the frightened cat with outstretched 
this 1 ’ and before we could prevent him, struck claws plump on his face. The poor wretch was 
the miserable Israelite a terrible blow. This act stiff and numb with cramp, and was perfectly 
of castigation, under the circumstances, however, unable to get out of the butt Wo then, with a 
rather pleased me than otherwise. heavy plank, stove it in near the bottom, and when 

Two additional policemen having been sum- it was empty, assisted Scales to the shed, where I 
moned, the deserter and Nathan were t^en made him at once strip off his wet clothes — with, 
away in custody. When they had gone, I was which Nathan had, provided him — and assume his'' 
wther amused when Williams informed me that, uniform. When the shivering wretch was able 
despite the Jew’s extreme trepidation, while I to speak, he informed us, that having returned 
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sooner Shan sTmuged, and pero^Ving the arrest to the Inertnwnwrfwj iwit ^e lenide itffk 
of the Jew and the deserter, ne ifraj?' iw. over* examined by the anhonrer ; and that fd&olioiiaiiy 
come with fright^ that he took refuge ’in the having reported them undt for service^ was 
water-butt, as no other place of conce^ment mulcted in the sum required for a new pair, 
was! available. At dusk, he was think^g of I paid the charce without grumbling, as, eveiy- 
getting out of his uncomfortable hiding-place, thing considered, I was heartily gM to get o|P 
when he was deterred by sqeiug us take up a so cheap. ^ , 

position in the yard. He had, he asserted, been - — — ■ j 

nearly drowned by the volumes of water that TVTAxr-i?TrTi?xTmi 

poured on his head during the thunderstorm, MUJtJiYLENT. ^ 

and confessed to having been terribly scared by Young Sixty per Cent, flourishes in the off-BtreetS 
the lightning— a circumstance, considering his of the Haymarket and Regent Street. From his 
situation, perhaps not to be wondered at. Also, babyhood, money has been the chief joy of his 
he admittrf, ho had Mtn^y been concealed existence ; hia infant rattle jinded with saver 

1 ? ’“^1 “ coins, and at school he amassed a small fortune 

that the driver had further facilitated his escape . . . Hr,, . *vxi,u«vj 

by arranging with a feBow-wimoner to have lading shiUm^ at frigMfuHy nsunous rates 
him transferred to his vehicle and driven to the holidays. ^His chief study was, 

alley in which the Jew’s shop was situated. arithmetic, and the supreme moment of his early 

In consideration of the trouble Scales had life was when his father playfully gave him thei 
given us, I had but little sympathy with his complicated account of an earl of racing and 
sufferings, and put slender faith in his profuse theatrical tastga to make out, and he succeeded 
promifica to go with ns (jnietlv. Harag replaced beyond all expectation, malting such a beantifnlly 
on hia wrists the repaired handcuffs, of which bmocent mistale of forty or fifty pounds on the 
the premous dav he had managed to get relieved j jj ^ ^ ^ ^ 

so speedily, I decided also, by way of making , ,, xu wiau duou 

assurance doubly sure, to strap his arm to that longer be w'astcd at the academy of 

of Williams. Dr Birchington. He became a regular attendant 

Wo then set out in the direction ‘of our desti- *fhe office,’ and at the age of twenty, knew 
nation ; but Scales, even supposing he intended as well as any one with twice his j^ars the worth 
mischief, was loo much played out to give any of any given name on stamped paper. He suc- 
further trouble. At last, to my intense relict, ceeded to the general control of the business, 
we reached the prison at daybreak, and I Landed i^eing assisted in the ornamental duties of the 


Mr Scales over to the custody of a warder. 

My comrade and I, after partaking of much- brother, who had gone to 

needed rcfreslmiont kindly offered us by one of “ through tho usual channels, hut had 
the prison officials, returned to headquarters, s-lways plenty of gossip and good stories for 


where I lost no time in reporting the whole 
circumstances of the case to the adj utant. 


clients.’ 

The office is a plain room^ without picture or 


That officer ordered tho private and myself ornament, but covered with a rich soft caipet, 
to appear beror> commanding officer, a and ‘upholstered’ in the very best taste. The 
command which at ‘ orderly hour ’ we obeyed, desk is a solid piece of mahogany, with 

The colonel administered to us — to speak para- different keys for every drawer, and with numet 
I doxically — a commendatory reprimand, alternately rous secret recesses. Should the straits of fortune 
1 animadverting on the enormity of our offence at any time drive you to seek the assistance of 
in fillowing the man to escape, and praising the Sixty per Cent., it is into this room you will be 
qualities of courage and perseverance we had ushered by the long-legged boy in the anteroom, 
displayed in tracking and capturing him, together who appears to divide liis time between cracking 
with the missing thief — ‘Conduct,’ ns tho com- nuts and casting up the figures in a disused 
manding officer was pleased to put it, ‘ which ledger ; but ho has other uses, and if anybody 
is creditable to the British army in general, should he foolish enough to cut up ‘rumbustical’ 
and the — th Regiment in particular.’ with the usurer, the youth has his orders. You 

The Jew was committed for trial on a charge will find Sixty per Cent, clean, well attired, and 
of receiving stolen property ; but a day or two agreeable, seated at the desk ; and your business 
before the assizes, he committed suicide by strang- proving satisfactory, y»u will be turned over to 
ling himself in his cell. *my brother,’ who will regale you, with some 

The deserter was handed over to the civil spicy anecdotes, an excellent glass of sherry, and 
authorities, and received a long term of imprison- a cigar, and such gossip of the town as may seem 
ment : and a similar ^ fate awaited Scales when to be to your taste. 

his term in the military prison had expired. Meantime, the boy has Ufeen despatched to 
The case of the latter individual was further Berners Street to obtain information from certain 
considered by the general, who cancelled his lists in tho possessiojji. of that mysterious body 
remission of Scales’s , discharge with ignominy, known as the 'T. P. S., winch are open to the 
60 that Her Majesty’s — tli Regiment of foot privileged in that thoroughfare ; and Sixty per 
was happily enabled to get rid of a knave. Cent, occupies himself with consulting the rack 

I may now relate my final experience with of books on hia desk, contoining Burke, Debrett, 
regard to the foregoing adventure. The ser- the Army Lisl^ the University Calendars, the 
geant of the barrack-guard reported the roughly Clergy List, &c., according to what may be your 
repaired handcuffs to the orderly officer, who requirements; and when the boy has retorned 
mentioned the matter in the return he sent to with satisfactory accounts of yourself or your 
the orderly-room. The case was then remitted securities, your signature on some neatly written 
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slips of blue paper produces the chLue that 
reeves your necessities. *Hot half a baa fellow/ 
you tell your friends; and you are isoonvinced 
he is the Tictiin of prejudice. But woe betide 
you, should the time ever come when, the end 
of your tether reached, you plead delay or ask 
abatement of your bond ! There is no mercy 
in that hawk face, pleasantly though it can 
smile ; and the soft, well-kept hands can strike 
like a hawk’s talons when the occasion arises. 
There are times — usually early, before the ordi- 
nary hours of business — when Sixty per Cent 
may be found in conversation at bis office with 
a shady-looking individual who has ‘minion of 
the law* stamped legibly on his countenance; 
and the tone in which the usurer utters such 
sentences as ‘Broke at Doncaster last week’ — 
* The writs are out already ‘ Sell him up, stock, 
lock, and barrel’ — ‘Going to bolt, I believe’ — 
‘Hang his wife and family!’ &c., is rather dif- 
ferent from the suave accents in which he usually 
addresses his clients. 

He is fond of music, and is a pretty regular fre- 
onenter of the opera on Saturday nights during 
we season ; and in the lobby, often manages to 
combine a little business with his pleasure, 
especially in the Epsom, Ascot, and Newmarket 
July weeks, when hackers have had what is termed 
a facer. He sports a smart mail phaeton with 
a pair of high stepping bays ; and as he drives 
round the park of an afternoon, he can impart 
a pretty considerable amount of information to 
any friend who happens to be with him regarding 
the occupants of the drags and victorias that 
they meet He has his ‘bad times,’ like every- 
body else, and when, as occasionally happens, 
he has an enforced interview with one of Her 
Miyesty’s judges, he is obliged to listen to some 
remarkably plain speaking in respect of his little 
transactions ; and should a vaulting ambition 
induce him to seek membership in any more 

S table club than the third-rate ‘proprietary 
ise,* his amour propre is liable to he con- 
siderably wounded by the extent of the ‘ pilling ’ 
be is subjected to. As a rule, however, he is 
eurly taught to ‘keep his place,’ and ‘recreates’ 
himself with gambling in stocks, buying old 
china, or breeding poultry; jingles the sovereigns 
in his pocket, and snaps his fingers at the world 
and its opinion. 


oi’ur oad above what is produced in the United 
Elingdom. Ibe effect of the enormous trade on 
the dairy-farming of this country may bo easily 
imagineu, and foreign dairy-fanners are also 
feeing the competition quite as keenly. The 
Prof^or admitted that hutterine, when made 
in a proper way and fiom good materials, is a 
wholesome and useful article of food. He con- 
sidered it beyond dispute that butter would have 
been outside the reach of a vast number of 
poor people, had not hutterine come in w a 
substitute and lowered the price. Ho admitted 
that well-made hutterine is a very tolerable substi- 
tute, though it is not butter m another form, 
as some would have us believe. The utilisation 
of surplus fat in the form of hutterine was about 
the best possible way in which it could be used 
at all as an article of food and in a systematic 
manner. The clause relating to the penalties 
to be imposed upon retailers who sold hutterine 
os butter, in the Butter Substitutes Bill before 
parliament, he considered the most important 
clause in the hill, as it concerned the men who 
had hitherto been the chief offenders. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


When I am old, tlic'ic hills that bound 
My life within their narrow round, 

Will be the threshold of the door 
That leads to Freedom and to Fame, 
And the wide w’orld beyond no more 
An Idle dieam, an empty name , 

Bat I, from cares and troubles free, 

Its glories and its joys shall see. 

The summer isles of soutbem seas ; 

Great battles, glorious victories ; 

The boundless prairies of the West, 
Where red men hunt the buffalo ; 
Whatever fairest gifts and best 

The gods have given to men below — 
These, heart of mine, these shall we see 
In the brave days that are to be. 


PEOFESSOH SHELDON ON DUTTERINE. 

Professor Sheldon, who delivered an exhaus- 
tive paper on the ‘Butterine Question’ at a 
meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance, said that the 
quantity of butterine produced in Great Britain 
was not known, but was understood to be con- 
siderable ; nor was the volume of imported 
butterine known before the beginning of 1885, 
because, up to the end of 1884, it was entered 
in the Board of Trade Returns under the heading 
of ‘butter.’ The weight of butterine imported 
in the four months ending April 1885 was 308,548 
cwt., and in the corresponding months of the 
current year the volume of it had risen to 324,275 
cwt The quantity of butterine imported, at the 
rate of the past four months, amounts to one 
hundred and thirty tons a day, day in and day 
out, Sunday and Monday alike, or getting on 
towards fifty thousand tons a year ; and this 


When I was young, this narrow round 
Of bills a glorious world did bound ; 

Here, on the quiet valley floor, 

I dreamed of Freedom and of Fame, 

Ere yet I learned they wore no more 
Than a vain di'eam, an empty name ; 

In that glad careless long ago, 

The happy hours seemed all too slow. 

I have been wrecked in stormy seas ; 

Not mine life’s glorious victories ; 

Gone the bright spell on boyliood cast ; 

No more along the primrose way 
I wander, for my paths have passed 
To this sad woild of everyday. 

Ah, heart of mine, no more we know 
The days and dreams of long ago t 
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Btated times for meals in most estabftsliments, I 
in the better classes of which the assistants enjoy 
the meal in comfort ; bnt in too many cases the 
unfortunate assistant has to accommodate his 
appetiite to suit the tide of customers. 

Thirteen or fourteen hours daily, with scarcely 
a break, would be considered hard work, were 
it carried on under the invigorating influence of 
fresh air, or were the work of a varied or partly 
sedentary nature ; but when, in addition to the 
length of hours, thdre is the weary monotony of 
standing, the pain of which increases with every 
hour of violence to nature, and the fact that, 
m the lai^e majority of cases, the air breathed 
is vitiated and impure, it needs hut a little 
foresight to predict that a few years of such 
ehtfrery will put an end to the working-power 
efits victims. 

iLet any impartial observer take note of the 
ages of shop-assistants — especially in poor, crowded 
neighbourhoods — and he can hardly fail to be 
struck by the fact that the very ‘large majority 
are young, and that the apprentice-age pre- 
dominates. Indeed, it is not the least sad part 
of the picture that the crushing influence of 
habitual overwork is brought to bear most 
heavily upon the y^oung man or woman, hardly 
more than boy or girl, who begins the new 
career full of the illusions of youth, and finds, 
long before the yeas of apprenticeship are over, 
that the capital of health and strength is either 
entirely gone or fast declining. Cases have 
come within our own experience in which the 
rosy cheeks and exuberant spirits of fifteen or 
sixteen have at nineteen or twenty given way 
to the pale face and languid, artificial smile 
habitual to the overworked, who, in spite of 
pain and weariness, are forced to keep up the 
semblance of cheerfulness. In one instance, the 
gradual lowering of tone caused such a suscepti- 
bility to disease, that an ordinary cold was 
sufficient to extinguish the feeble flame of life ; 
and in other cases, tendencies to special ailments 
have arisen, distinctly traceable to the over- 
taxing of immature strength. 

This personal experience is fully corroborated 
by many who have taken sufficient interest in 
the question to study the causes and effects of 
a system involving such a large amount of 
avoidable suffering to an important section of 
society. To take but one instance. The Rev. 
J. S. Webber, chaplain of University College 
Hospital, writing to the President of the Shop 
Hours’ Labour League, says: ‘I have noticed 
the result ^of long hours amongst the assistants 
employed at the smaller houses of business — 
have met with many a young girl, broken 
down in health, with the brain weakened. 
Instead of getting a walk after business, or 
enjoying some other healthy recreation, they 
have resorted to stimulants in the shape of 
intoxicating drinks, to keep up, as they fancy, 
the poor fragile frame. We find in our Sunday 
schools that the poor teachers who are assistants 
in shops cannot get to school on Sunday morning. 
This uso applies to church. The shop-assistant 
is at a ternble disadvantage compared with the 
mechanic. Many of the former cannot leave 
buBiness until nine or ten every evening, and 
twelve o’clock on Saturday, with body and mind 
fo exhausted, whatever educational advanti^es 


might offer, they are too exhausted to do any- 
thing but rest.’ This testimony from a man of 
large experience touches upon two or three of 
the incidental but by no means slight effects 
of overwork. Sunday, to the aching body and 
weary brain of the shop-assistant, whose Saturday, 
instead of being a half-holiday, is the crowning 
point to a week of toil, may bring with it 
something of physical refreshment ; it certainly 
has little chance of affording that quiet time 
for reflection and spiritual exercise essential to 
the development of noble life. 

Again, as to innoceftt recreation — the health- 
giving walk, stimulating game, and harmless 
musical entertainment, are as entirely beyond 
the reach of the shop-assistant as are the edu- 
cational advantages olfered by public lecture, 
picture-gaUery, or library. His, or her, life is, 
in fact, an “example of the ‘all work and no 
play* which in the nature of things produces 
‘ a dull boy ’ — or girl. And with whatever ability 
or education the shop career is begun, it is a 
pretty sure thing that the mind will become 
80 stupefied with the burden of physical weari- 
ness, that the inclination towards self-culture will 
quickly vanish, and the overworked (issistant 
sinks into a state of apathy, which, especially 
in the case of the male assistant, reduces him 
to the dead-level of hopeless existence ; and 
not only is his present life a burden, but the 
ordinary castlc-building of the young man has 
very limited play in his case ; for every dream 
of future bliss is checked by the reflection that 
should he dare to face poverty and found for 
himself a home, his services will very prob- 
ably bo at a discount, the married assistant 
standing a worse chance of employment than 
the single. 

Who shall wonder if, under such circumstances, 
the young man or woman is not always proof 
against the temptations of those more than doubt- 
ful pleasures which present the only substitute 
for natural and rational enjoyments 1 

What is the medical voice on this question of 
overwork, need haidly bo said. Whenever a 
doctor writes or speaks on the subject, he is sure 
to give unequivocal testimony as to the prema- 
ture failure of health amongst shop-assistants in 
general, and especially amongst growing boys 
and girls, whose immature frames cannot, without 
injury, be made to habitually violate every phy- 
siological law. And yet, in face of all this, the 
market is so overstocked with volunteers for 
slavery, that the master has matters completely 
in his own hands, and is perfectly safe in defying 
rebellion, sure that were the whole of his assistants 
to leave to-day, their places could with ease be 
filled to-morrow. 

Much of this over-supply is due to ignorance 
on the part of parents and guardians, who, finding 
a ‘genteel’ employment for the boy or girl, do 
not stop to inquire what goes on behind the 
curtain of gentility. And by the time his appren- 
ticeship is over, the assistant is not at an age to 
mai'k out for himself a new career, and is bound 
to make the best of a bud bargain. Not only so, 
but one of the special drawbacks to shop-labour 
is the fact that if the employee oflends his 
employer in any way, even to such matters as 
attending a meeting or taking in a paper that is 
disapproved of, he is liable to dismissal without a 
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reason and without a character ; so that virtually 
the shop-assistant gives into his employer’s hands 
the absolute control of his time, his health, and 
his character ; and whatever may be the results 
of that surrender, escape or redress is equally 
unattainable. 

Again, we repeat that many employortf refrain 
from tffl ri ng advantage of their power ; but never- 
thelessjbhe fact remains, that a master who, through 
thoughtlessness or greed, overv/orks, imder-pays, 
badly houses and badly feeds his employees, or 
dismisses them without a character, is at perfect 
liberty to do so, and is in no danger of being called 
to account for his actions ! 

The Early Closing Association has done some- 
thing towards procui-ing at least an amelioration 
of the shop-assistant’s condition, by seeking to 
establish a universal half -holiday. It •works on 
the persuasive line, and in some part^ of London 
and in many provincial towns has succeeded in 
securing this boon of half a day’s rest; but 
persuasion alone will never be able to treat with 
an evil so widespread ; for, as long as the early 
closing is purely voluntary, so long it will be in 
the power of any one man to compel a whole 
neighbourhood to refuse or abolish the half- 
holiday. If his shop is open when others ai-e 
closed, he will to a certainty obtain customers ; 
and this is an atl vantage his neighbours dare not 
allow him ; thercforci, they must follow suit and 
keep open at his pleasure. 

In this one-man power lies the secret of the 
present abnormal length of hours ; for it is a 
matter of experience that as long as shops are 
open, so long customers will continue to come ; 
and hence competition has suggested lengthening 
of hours with a view to checkmating neighbours. 
Yet no method of doing business ever brought 
with it more disadvautage, for less gain. The 
public is certainly no better olf than if shopping 
had to ho got tlu. ngh in reasonable time ; and 
beyond dispute, the shopkeeping class is not only 
no better, but very much worse off for this 
tyranny of custom, which compels even the un- 
willing employer to keep his assistants at work 
far beyond the ordiuaiy limits of labour. And 
so deep-seated and established has the slavery 
become, that there remains nothing for it but an 
appeal to the State to interfere with an extension 
of the Factory and Workshop Act ; and although 
we are by no means of those who believe in 
‘ grandmotherly legislation,’ this is a case, if ever 
there was one, in which the strong hand of the 
law alone can lift a whole section of society out 
of the misery in which it now lies,- and from 
which, unaided, it can never escape. An exten- 
sion of the Factory Act, although it would of 
necessity leave the shop-assistant’s hours longer 
than those of most workers, would at least 
protect him from unlimited labour, and would 
insure his work being carried on under fairly 
healthy conditions. 

The grumbling section of the public would 
doubtless raise many objections to a shopping 
day of only twelve hours ; but we confidently 
prophesy that a year’s probation would show the 
new order of things to be no hardship to the 
purchaser ; and as regards employers, ^though, 
aoubtless, many will make great capital out of 
the ^evance of coercion, the more sensible and 
, iar-Bighted will recognise the fact that on this 


question 4t least the interests of employer and 
employed are identical. Once insure that aU 
shops shall be limited the same number of- 
hou^ and there need be no anxiety as to loss of 
business. The consumer’s wants must be met, 
and if he has only a limited (and reasonable) 
number of hours in which to do his shopping, 
he will have no choice but to adapt his habits to 
the new order of things. 

Hardship, of course, it would be if the law 
were limited to certain ndfghbourlioods, or if 
clashing trades were not all under the 
restriction ; but as long as there was one uniform 
code for all, the only difference to the shopkeeper 
would be greater personal leisure without loss of 
business. To those heads of large establishments 
to whom reference has already been made, tiiis 
may seem a trifling matter ; but many and many 
a small shopkeeper will rejoice, fully as much' as 
his assistants, in freedom from the excessive toil 
which makes his life as much a slavery as theirs, 
and from whiclf he is equally powerless to escape. 

Under the name of the ‘Shop Hours’ Labour 
League,’ a scheme has been set on foot having 
for its object the presentation to parliament of 
such a bill as has been suggested ; and the interest 
of every individual membejkof society is earnestly 
invited, in the hope of creating a public conscience 
on a question affecting thousondsN of workem, 
whose services arc essentiaHto the comfort of 
the community. The President of the Iieague, 
Thomas Sutherst, Esq., barristcr-at-law, has com- 
piled a shilling volume on the subject, which, 
under the somewhat sensational title of Death 
arid Disease behind the Counter^ contains a large 
amount of sober fact, and can scarcely fail to 
awaken strong feeling in the mind of every 
reader who t^es an interest in the welfare of 
his fellows. The League needs helj^, not in 
money, but in persons effort and influence ; 
and Mr Sutherst (3 Dr Johnson’s Buildings, 
London), whose work is purely a labour of love, 
is ready to give information, or to suggest 
methods by which help may be rendered to a 
cause which thoroughly deserves the heartiest 
support. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

At the dinner that evening, Macfarlane, the 
Scotch doctor, took in Nora; while Harry Noel 
had handed over to his care a dowager-planteress 
from a neighbouring estate ; so Harry had no 
need to talk any further to his pretty little 
hostess during tnat memorable Tuesday. On 
Wednesday morning he had made up his mind 
he would find some excuse 4;o get away from 
this awkward position in Mr Dupuy’s household ; 
for it was clearly impossible for him to remain 
there any longer, after he had again asked Nora 
and been rejected; but of course he couldn’t 
^ so suddenly before the dinner to be given 
m his honour; and he waited on, impatiently 
and sullenly. 

Tom Di^uy was there too ; and even Mr 
Theodore Dupuy himself, who knew the whole 
secret of Harry’s black blood, and therefore 
regarded him now as almost beyond the j»le 
of human i^mpathy, couldn’t help noticing to 
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himself tliat his nephew Tom really seemed 
quite unnecessarily anxious to drag this unfortu- 
nate young man Noel into some sort of open 
rupture. ‘Very ill advised of Tom,' Mr Dupuy 
-thought to himself ; * and very bad manners too, 
for a Dupuy of Trinidad. He ought to know 
well enough that whatever the young man’s unde- 
sirable antecedents may happen to be, as long 
as he 's here in the position of a guest, he ought 
at least to be treated with common decency 
and common politeness. To-morrow, we shall 
manage to hunt up some excuse, or give him 
some effectual hint, which will have the result 
of clearing him bodily off the premises. Till 
then, Tom ought to endeavour to treat him, as 
far as possible, in every way like a perfect equaL' 

Even during the time while the ladies still re- 
mkined iii the dining-room, Tom Dupuy couldn't ! 
avoid making several severe hits, as he considered 
them, trc Harry Noel from the opposite side of 
the hospitable table. Harry bad happened once 
to venture on some fairly sympathetic common- 
place remark to his dowager-planteress about the 
planters having been quite ruined by emancipa- 
tion, when Tom Dupuy fell upon him bodily, and 
called out with an unconcealed sneer : * Ruined by 
emancipation ! — ruined by emancipation ! That 
.just shows how much you know about the matter, 
to talk of the planters being ruined by emancipa- 
tion! If you knaw anything at all of what 
you 're talking about, you 'd know that it wasn’t 
emancipation in the least that ruined us, but 
your plaguy parliament doing away with the dif- 
ferential duties.’ 

Harry bit his lip, and glanced across the table 
at the young planter with a quiet smile of 
superiority; but the only word he permitted 
himself to utter was the one harmless aud neutral 
word ‘ Indeed ! ’ 

*0 yes, you may say “Indeed” if you like,’ 
Tom Dupuy retorted warmly.. ‘That’s just the 
way of all you conceited English people. You 
think -you know such a precious lot about the 
whole subject, and y»u really and truly know 
in the end just less than absolutely nothing.’ 

‘Pardon me,' Harry answered carelessly, wdth 
his wine-glass poised for a moment half lifted 
in his hand. ‘I admit most unreservedly that 
you know a CTeat deal more than I do about 
the differential duties, whatever they may be, 
for I never so much as heard their very name 
in all my life until the present moment,’ 

Tom Dupuy smiled a satisfied smile of com- 
plete triumph. ‘I thought as much,’ he said 
exultantly; ‘I knew you hadn’t. That’s just 
the way'^of all English people. They know 
nothing at all about the most important and 
essential matters, and yet they venture to talk 
about them for atll the world as if they knew 
as much as we do about the whole subject’ 

‘ Really,’ Har^ answered with a good-humoured 
smile, ‘ I fancied a man might be fairly well 
informed about things in general, and yet never 
have heard in his pristine innocence of the 
differential duties. I haven’t the very faintest 
idea myself, to tell you the truth, what they 
are. Perhaps you will be good enough to lighten 
my darkness.' 

/What they are!’ Tom Dupuy ejaculated in 
pious horror. ‘They aren’t anything. They’re 
-^ono away with. They’ve ceased to exist long 


ago. You and the other plaguy English people 
took them off, and ruined the colonies; and now 
you don’t as much as know what you've done, 
or whether they're existing still or done away 
with ! ’ 

‘Totn, my boy,’ Mr Theodore Dupuy inter- 
posed %landly, ‘you really mustn’t hold Mr 
Noel personally responsible for all the undoubted 
shortcomings of the English nation ! You must 
remember that his father is, like ourselves, a 
West Indian proprietor, and that flie iniquitous 
proceedings with reference to the differential 
duties — which nobody can for a moment pre- 
tend to justify — injured him every bit as much 
as they injured ourselves.’ 

‘But what are the differential duties?’ Harry 
whispered to his next neighbour but one, the 
Scotch doctor. ‘I never licard of them in my 
life, I assure you, till this very minute.’ 

‘Well, you know,’ Dr Macfarlane responded 
slowly, ‘there was a time when sugar from the 
British colonies was admitted into Britain at a 
less duty than sugar 1‘rom Cuba or other foreign 
possessions ; and at last, the British consumer 
took the tax off the foreign sugar, and cheapened 
them all alike in the British market. Very good, 
of course, for the British consumer, but clean 
ruination and nothing else for the Trinidad 
planter.’ 

For the moment, the conversation changed, 
but not the smouldering war between the two 
belligerents. Whatever subject Harry Noel hap- 

S ned to start during that unlucky dinner, Tom 
upuy, watching him closely, pounced down upon 
him at once like on owl on the hover, and tore 
him to pieces with proiiijit activity. Harry bore 
it all as good-naturedly as lie could, though his 
temper was by no means naturally a forbearing 
one ; but he didn’t wish to come to an open 
rupture with Tom Dupuy at his uncle’s table, 
especially after that morning’s occurrences. 

As soon as the ladies had left the room, how- 
ever, Tom Dupuy drew up liis chair so as exactlv 
to face Harry, and began to pour out for himseif 
in qnick succession glass after glass of his uncle’s 
fiery sherry, which ho tossed off with noisy 
hilarity. The more he drank, the louder his 
voice l^came, and the hotter liis pursuit of Harry 
Noel. At last, when Mr Theodore Dupuy, now 
really alarmed as to what his nephew was going 
to say next, ordered in the coffee prematurely, 
to prevent an open outbreak by rejoining the 
ladies, Tom walked deliberately over to the side- 
board and took out a large square decanter, from 
which he poured a good-sized liqueur-glassful of 
some pale liquid for himself and another for 
Harry. 

‘There!’ he cried boisterously. ^ ‘Just you try 
that, Noel, will you. There’s liquor for you! 
That’s the real old Pimento Valley rum, the 
best in the island, double distilled, and thirty 
years in bottle. You don’t taste any Iwgo about 
that, Mr Englishman, eh, do you ?’ 

‘Any what?’ Harry inquired politely, lifting 
up the glass and sipping a little of the contents 
out of pure courtesy, for neat rum is not in itself 
a very enticing beverage to any other than West 
Indian palates. 

' ‘Any hogoy Tom Dupuy repeated loudly and 
insolently — hogo. I suppose, now, you 
mean to say you don’t even know what hogo is, 
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do you? — Never heard of hogo? Precious afFec- 
tation ! Don’t understand plain language ! Yah, 
rubbish.* 

‘ Why, no, certainly,’ Harry assented as calmly 
as he was able ; ‘ I never before did hear of hogOf 
I assure you. I haven’t the slightest idea what 
it is, or whether I ought rather to admiffe or to 
deplore its supposed ^sence in this very excel- 
lent old rum of yours.’ 

‘Homo’s French,’ Tom Dupuy asserted doggedly, 
*Hogo*B French, and I should have thought you 
ought to have known it. Everybody in Trini- 
dad knows what ?iogo is. It ’s French, I tell 
you. Didn’t you ever learn any French at the 
school you went to, Noel ? ’ 

‘Excuse me,’ Harry said, flushing up a little, 
for Tom Dupuy had asked the question very 
offensively. ‘It is not French. I k^ow enough 
of French at least to say that such a word as 
hogOf whatever it may mean, couldn’t possibly be 
French for anything.’ 

‘As my nephew pronounces it,’ Mr Dupuy 
put in diplomatically, ‘you may perhaps have 
some difficulty in recognising its meaning ; but 
it’s our common West Indian corruption, Mr 
Noel, of liaut goM — haut goUt^ you understand me 
— precisely so; liaut godt^ or hogo, being the strong 
and somewhat offensive molasses-like flavour of 
new rum, before it has been mellowed, as this 
of ours has been, by being kept for years in the 
wood and in bottle.’ 

‘Oh, ah, that’s all very well ! I suppose you’re 
going to turn against me now, Uncle Theodore,’ 
Tom Du^uy exclaimed angrily — ho was reaching 
the incipient stage of quarrelsome drunkenness. 
‘I suppose you must go and make fun of me, too, 
for my French pronunciation as well as this fine- 
spoken Mr Noel here. But I don’t care a pin 
at)Out it, or about either of you, either. Who ’s 
Mr Noel, I sliouhl like to know, that he should 
come here, wdth ids line new-fangled English 
ways, setting himself up to be better than we 
are, and teaching us to improve our French 
pronunciation ? — O yes, it ’s all very fine ; but 
what does he want to go stopping in our houses 
for, with our own ladies, and all that, and then 
going and visiting with coloured rubbish that I 
wouldn’t touch with a pair of tongs — the woolly- 
headed niggers ! — that ’s what I want to know, 
Uncle Theodore 1 ’ 

Mr Dupuy and Harry rose together. ‘Tom, 
Tom I’ Mr Dupuy cried warningly, ‘you are 
quite forgetting yourself. Kemember that this 
gentleman is my guest, and is here to-day by 
my invitation. How dare you say Such things 
as that to my own guest, sir, at my own table? 
You insult me, sir, you insult me !’ 

‘ I think,’ Harry interrupted, white with anger, 
*I had better withdraw at once, Mr Dupuy, 
before things go any further, from a room where 
I ’ am evidently, quite without any intention 
on my own part,, a cause of turmoil and dis- 
agreement.’ 

He moved hastily towards the open window 
which gave upon the lawn, where the ladies were 
strolling, after the fashion of the country, in the 
silveiw moonlight, among the tropical shrubbery. 
But Tom Dupuy jumped up before him and 
stood in his way, now drunk with wine and rum 
and insolence and temper, and blocked his road 
to the open window. 


‘No, n6!* he cried, ‘you shan’t go yeti — I’ll 
teU you all the reason why, gentlemen. He shall 
hear the truth. I ’ll take the vanity and nonsense 
out of him ! He’s a brown man himself, nothing 
but a brown man ! — Do you know, you fine fellow 
you, that you’re only, after all, a confounded 
woolly-headed brown mulatto? You are, sir! 
you are, I tell you! Look at your hands, you 
look at your hands, I say, if ever you 
douDt it’ 

Harry Noel’s proud lip cuAed contemptuously 
as he pushed the half-tipsy planter aside with 
his elbow, and began to stride angrily away 
towards the moonlit shrubbery. * I daresay I am, 
he answered coolly, for he was always truthful, 
and it flashed across his mind in tlie space* of 
8 second that Tom Dupuy was very possibly 
right enough. ‘But if I am, my good fellow, 

I will no longer inflict my company, I‘ tell you, 
upon persons who, I see, are evidently so little 
desirous of sharing it any further.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ Tdto Dupuy exclaimed madly, plant- 
ing himself oneg more like a fool in front of the 
angry and retreating Englishman, ‘he’s a brown 
man, a mulatto, a coloured fellow, gentlemen, 
own cousin of that precious nmger scamp, Isaac 
Pourtal^s, whose woolly head I’d like to knock 
this minute against his own woolly head, the 
insolent upstart ! Why, gentlemen, Vo you know 
who his mother was? Do you know who this 
fine Lady Noel was that he wants to come over 
us with? She was nothing better, I swear to 
you solemnly, than a common brown wench over 
in Barhadoes I ’ 

Harry Noel’s face grew livid purple with that 
foul insult, as ho leapt like a wild beast at the 
roaring West Indian, and with one fierce blow 
sent him reeling backward upon the floor at 
his feet like a senseless lump of dead matter. 

‘ Hound and cur 1 how dare you ? ’ he hissed 
out hoarsely, planting his foot contemptuously on 
the fallen planter’s crumpled shirt-front. ‘How 
dare you? — how dare you? Say what you will 
of me, myself, you miserable blackguard — but 
my mother I my mother ! ’ And then, suddenly 
recollecting himself, with a profound bow to the 
I astonished company, he hurried out, hatless and 
hot^ on to the darkling shrubbery, casting the 
dust of Orange Grove off his feet half instinc- 
tively behind him as he went. 

Next moment a soft voice sounded low beside 
him, to his Intense astonishment. As he strode 
alone across the dark lawn, Nora Dupuy, who 
had seen the whole incident from the neighbour- 
ing shrubbery, glided out to his side from the 
shadow of the star-apple tree and whispered a 
few words earnestly in njs ear. Harry Noel, still 
white with passion and trembling in every riiuscle 
like a hunted animal, could mot but stop and 
listen to them eagerly even in that supreme , 
moment of righteous indignation. ‘Thank you 
Mr Noel,’ she said slfiaply—'* thank you, thank 
you I’ 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The gentlemen in the dining-room stood looking 
at one another in blank dismay for a few second^ 
and then Dr Macfarlone broke the brealffilew 
silence by saying out loud, with his broad Sootch> 
bluntness: ‘Ye^re a fool, Tom Dupuy— ^ very 
fine fool, ye are; and I’m not sorry the young 
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Englislimaii knocked you down and give you a 
lesson, for speaking ill against his othi mother.’ 

‘Where nas he gonel’ Dick Costello, the 
governor’s aide-de-camp, asked quickly, as Tom 
picked himself up with a sheepish, awkward, 
drunken look. * He can’t sleep here to-night now, 
you know, and he’ll have to sleep somewhere 
o8,other, Macfarlane, won’t he t ’ 

‘Run after him,’ the doctor said, ‘and take 
him to your own house. Not one of these 
precious Trinidad folk’ll stir hand or foot to 
befriend him anyhow, now they’ve been told 
he’s a brown man.’ 

Castello took up his hat and ran as fast as 
could go after NocL Ho caught him up, 
breathless, half-way down to the gate of the 
estate ; for Harry, though he had gone off 
hurriedly without hat or coat, was walking 
alone down the main road coolly enough now, 
trying to look and feel within himself as though 
nothing at all unusual in any way had happened. 
‘Where are you going to, Noel ?*' Castello asked, 
in a friendly voice. — ‘By Jove 1 I’m joUy glad 
you knocked that fellow down, and tried to 
teach him a little manners, though he is old 


Dupuy’s nephew. But of course you can’t stop 
there to-night. What do you mean now to do 
with yourself 1* 


*I shall go to Hawthorn’s,’ Harry answered 
quietly. 

‘Better not go there,’ Dick Castello urged, 
taking him gently by the shoulder. ‘ If you do, 
you know, it 11 look as if you wanted to give 
a handle to Tom Dupuy and break openly 
with the whole lot of them. Tom Dupuy insulted 
you abominably, and you couldn’t have done 
anything else out knock him down, of course, 
my dear fellow ; and he needed it jolly well, 
too, we all know perfectly. But don’t let it 
seem as if you were going to quarrel with the 
whole lot of us. Come home to my house now 
at Savannah Garden. Ill walk straight over 
there with you and have a room got ready for 
you at once ; and then 1 11 go back to Orange | 
Grove for Mrs Castella and bring across as much 
of your luggage as I can in my carriage, at 
least os much as you ’ll need for the present’ 

‘Very weU, Captain Castello,’ answered Noel 
submissively. ‘It’s very kind of you to take 
me in. I ’ll go with you ; you know best 
about it But hang it all, you know, upon 
my word I expect the fellow may have been 
telling the truth after all, and I daresay I 
really am what these fools of Trinidad people 
call a hrQwn man. Did ever you hear such 
absurd nonsense? Calling me a brown man! 
As if it ever mattered twopence to any sensible 
person whether a man was black, brown, white, 
or yellow, as long ‘as he’s not such a confounded 
cad and boor as that roaring tipsy lout of a 
young Dupuy fellow ! ’ 

So Harry Noel went that Tuesday night to 
Captain Gastello’s at Savannah Garden, ana slept, 
6r rather lay awake, there till Wednesday morning 
— the morning of the day set aside by Louis 
I^lgado and Isaac Pourtal6s ,for their great 
rising and general massacre. 

As for Nora, she went up to her own boudoir 
Msoon as the guests had gone — ^they didn’t stay 
long after this awkward occurrence — and threw 
fl^arself down once more on the big sofa, and 


cried as if her heart would hurst for very anguish 
and humiliation. 

He had knocked down Tom Dupuy. That 
was a good thing os far as it went ! JFor that at 
least, if for nothing else, Nora was duly grateful 
to him. But had she gone too for in thanking 
him? Would he accept it as a proof that she 
meant him to reopen the closed question between 
them ? Nora hoped not, for that — that at anyrate 
was now finally settled. She could never, never, 
never marry a brown man ! And yet, how much 
nicer and bolder he was than all the other men 
she saw around her ! Nora liked him even for 
his faults. That proud, frank, passionate Noel 
temperament of his, which many girls would have 
regarded with some fear and no little misgiving, 
exactly suited her West Indian prejudices and 
her West*Ipdian ideal. His faults were the faults 
of a proud aristocracy ; and it was entirely as a 
member of a proud aristocracy herself that Nora 
Dupuy lived and moved and had her being. A 
man like Edward Hawthorn she could like and 
respect; but a man like Harry Noel she could 
admire and love — if, ah if, he were only not a 
brown man ! What a terrible cross-arrangoment 
of fate that the one man who seemed otherwise 
exactly to suit her girlish ideal, should happen 
to belong remotely to the one race between 
which and her own there existed in her mind 
for ever and ever an absolutely fixed and irre- 
movable barrier ! 

So Nora, too, lay awake all night ; and all night 
long she thought but of one thing and one person 
— the solitary man she could never, never, never 
conceivably marry. 

And Harry, for his part, thinking to himself, 
on his tumbled pillow, at Savannah Garden, said 
to his own heart over and over and over again : 
* I shall love her for ever ; I can never while I 
live leave off loving her. But after what occuri'cd 
yesterday and last night, 1 mustn’t dream for 
worlds of asking her a third time. I know now 
what it was she meant when she spoke about 
the barrier between us. Poor girl ! how very 
wild of her ! How strange that she should think 
in her own soul a Dupuy of Trinidad superior 
in position to one of the ancient Lincolnshire 
Noels!’ 

For pride always secs everything from its own 
point of view alone, and never for a moment 
succeeds in admitting to itself the pride of others 
os being equally reasonable and natural with its 


SOME PET LIZARDS. 

BY CATHERINE C. HOPLBT. 

Those who live near commons and turfy heaths 
may in the spring-time espy the lizards peeping 
cautiously out from among the weeds to court 
the sunshine ^aftcr their winter’s sleep ; or, on 
a warm boldly flitting across the grass, 
but hiding^'kgain on the slightest alarm. Much 
may the amateur naturalist find to interest 
and amuse him in these tiny lizards ; to admire 
also, for their colours are often very beautiful, 
their eyes bright and watchful, their form and 
actions anything but ungraceful Among these 
native lizards, the Slow-worm {Anguis fragUis) 
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is included — the ‘deaf adder’ or ‘blindworm,* 
as it is commonly but wrongly called. ^ a 
pet, Anguis fragilis has many recommendations. 
Small, clean, unobtrusive, inoffensive, and easily 
fed, are more than can be said of most pets : 
domestic qualifications which, indeed, may be 
extended to its little four-legged cousins, the 
British lizards, often found in the same habitat, 
and afl. of which can be caught and transferred 
to a large glass bowl with ease and satisfaction. 
One of the bell-shaped glasses with a perforated 
knob at the top answers capitally. Reversed and 
furnished with moss, turf, and sand, the hole 
serves for drainage, because water is indispensable 
for the lizards, and the moss and turf should 
be sprinkled occasionally. A stand ijto which 
the reversed glass fits can be purchased with 
it, and a large china plate completes the arrange- 
ment, which, with its pretty occupants, is an 
ornament for any window or conservatory. 

By an accident, I soon discovered that a slow- 
worni — my first and then only pet reptile — 
requires water. Knowing that it fed on slugs, 
I was hunting in the garden, and at length 
found some small ones under a flower-pot saucer, 
and conveyed them undisturbed to a place in the 
cage. The slow- worm soon discovered the addi- 
tion, but instead of selecting a slug for supper, 
began to lick the cold, damp saucer, putting 
out its tongue repeatedly, as if refreshed ; and 
forthwith the saucer was reversed and filled with 
the beverage, which the little reptile soon lapped 
eagerly, continuing to do so for some minutes. 
After this discovery, fresh water was supplied 
daily. That little creature became quickly tinned, 
a fiict which her Ivistorv will easily explain. 

‘Do you 'ivant a live viper 1’ a friend in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum asked me, 
one day. 

‘ A viper ! Here 1 ’ 

‘Yes, a deaf viper. It was caught in Surrey 
last week. We had a field-day.' 

My friend was a me^uber of a Natural History 
Society, as was also the gentleman who had found 
the so-called ‘viper.’ His hobby being geology 
rather than zoology, he had been breaking and 
turning over fragments of rock in a sort of 
dell, when he had discovered the harmless little 
creature, which he — a scholarly man, by the 
way— would have immediately put to death, as 
a dangerous viper, had not my friend— also a 
learned man, though not versed in snakes — 
reserved it for me, and with much caution trans- 
ferred it to a tin box. It was suWquently 
consigned to a bottle, and tightly corked until I 
could see it. My friend now promised me he 
would not put the ‘deaf viper’ death, os his 


lady relatives were daily entreftipil him to do ; 
and a few days afterwards, he shook out of its 
narrow prison on to my table — not a viper, 
but a feeble slow-worm, the poor little thing 
having had no food during those eight or ten 
days of captivity. No wonder, then, that the 
half-famished reptile grew easily reconciled toj 
an improved home with fresh grass and moss | 


and other luxuries, and soon learned to recog- 
nise its preserver. Soon a companion was brought 
for it, one freshly caught and full of healUi and 
vigour. This one was not so easily reconcile 
to a glass house, and only by slow degrees 
would it allow itself to be taken up and 
handled. 

Another year, my saurian family increased to 
nine, including all the three British species, «nd 
all living amicably together in one large bell- 
glass. I will not trouble my readers with the 
nine names by which the nine lizards were 
known in the domestic circle. Scientifically, 
they were Anguis fragilis^ Lacerfa agilis^ and 
Zootica vivipara ; the last so called from its 
giving birth to live young. Anguis fragilis also 
produces its young alive ; or, oa in the casfe of 
one of my own, in a membranous case or ‘ shell,* 
quite entire, but easily ruptured. The specific 
name agilis has been applied to the larger lacer- 
tine ; but a more agile, swift, and flashing little 
creature than Zootica vivipara can scarcely exist ; 
80 that the true names of these three species of 
lizard are not; after all, so truly descriptive, 
Zootica is much smaller, and must have acquired 
its astonishing celerity protectively, the wee 
animal having no other safeguard than in flight. 
And its suppleness equals its activity. Caught 
and held in the closed hand so tfchtly that one 
almost feared to crush it, it would nevertheless 
turn itself round, or rather double itself com- 
pletely back and escape the other way, where 
no outlet seemed possible ; or between the fingers, 
where you least expected It is extremely rest- 
less and timid, and less easily tamed than lacerta. 
One of my zooticas had a peculiar dread of Wng 
handled, and was so ever on the alert, watching 
my slightest approach, and looking up sideways 
out of one eye, and with its head on one side 
in such a bird-like manner, that it acquired the 
name of ‘ Birdie.’ Birdie seemed guided by 
intellect more than any of the family ; and the 
devices she practised in order to escape me, when 
she anticipated my intentions to get hold of 
lier, were truly intelligent. She vanished some- 
where, hut presently you caught sight of one 
bright eye peeping up from the deptlis of the 
moss, as if saying; ‘Ah, I know what you’re 
up to ! ’ Perliaps I did try to circumvent Birdie 
somewhat heartlessly, just to observe her ma- 
noeuvres. She would peep at me and watch 
me through the glass, when I wm sitting fiur 
away and had no intention of going near ; but 
at last she learned to stay in my open hand, 
and I sometimes suspected there was as much 
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play as fear in her hiding. 

The lizards were also thirsty little creatures, 
and eagerly refreshed their tongues by lapping 
the wet moss, until they learned to lap out of 
a saucer. The male lacerta is of a handsome 
iridescent green, pale and delicate on the throat 
and belly, and a riok dark colour on the back. 
Lacerta is easily tamed. It soon learns to settle 
itself comfortably in a warm hand, and is quite 
appreciative of caresses in the form of a gentle 
stroking with the finger. In intelligence both 
species certainly rank above Anguis fragilis ; th^ 
more easily recognise the voice and the owner 
of the voice, looking up when addressed in the 
peculiar tone whiem was reserved for lizard 
training. 
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A large and handsome female laotfia that 
lived in a smaller glass itself, escaped one 
day, and fell out of the window near which it 
was placed. It must have sustained some internal 
injury, and had, no doubt, suffered from cold 
and terror during the two days and nights it 
was lost, until found on a neighbour’s balcony. 
I had reason to suspect she would soon deposit 
eggs, but she grew gradually thin and feeble, 
refusing food, and was evidently suffering, though 
showing no outward appearance of injury. It 
exhibited a strong desire to climb against the 
side of its cage, or whatever upright surface it 
was near, and remain in a perpendicular posi< 
tion ; or if it could find no such leaning-place, 
it threw up its head and thus held it, as if to 
relive its^ of some pain. Then, more and 
more it kept its eyes closed, or opened them 
only to seek some object against which it could 
rest in that peipendicular position. As winter 
approached, I allowed the little sufferer to lie 
on a table near the fire, and covered it over 
for warmth ; but it never remained (X)ntented 
on the level. Though its eyes were usually closed, 
whenever I spoke to it in the peculiar tone with 
which it was familiar, it invariably opened them 
and came towards me. If it could not reach 
me, it would even jump from the table to my 
lap in order to gain its favourite perpendicular 
position on my dress, where it remained quiet 
until removed. It grew more and more feeble, 
until one could scarcely detect life in it, except 
in the effort to open its eyes and try to approach 
when I spoke to it, and this to the very last. 

These little lizards are easily procured ; and 
I trust the perusal of these memoirs may induce 
some, kind and patient individual to try them 
as pets, when it will be found that tlieir sense 
of hearing and intelligence is in no way exagge- 
rated. 

Lizards cast their skins at uncertain intervals 
during the summer, being greatly influenced by 
temperature. One very warm season, when they 
were much in the sunshine, mine changed their 
dress on an average once in three weeks. Some 
of the sloughs came off entire, even to the tips 
of the tiny, delicate fingers, like a perfect glove. 
Sometimes they were shed in fragments. The 
head shields are not regularly renewed "with 
the skin, which was always reversed. Anguis 
JragUia on one occasion cast its skin entire and 
unreversed, a very unusual occurrence. All 
begin at the mouth, as snakes do ; and you will 
see when the process is about to commence by 
the^ little creatures rubbing their mouths and 
their heads against whatever they are near, the 
loosening cuticle no doubt causing irritation. To 
watch the process is exceedingly interesting, espe- 
cially when the laeptines free their limbs of the 
old garment, shaking off and dragging them- 
selves out of it as you get off a tight sleeve. 

A word about the voice of lizards, on which 
so much has been written. That these do utter 
a sound is certain; but it is very feeble; 
though, perhaps, in comparison with their size, 
not more feeUe than the hiss of a snake. And 
<inly when much disturbed and annoyed do they 
ejaraUte even this little sound, which is as if 
you half pronounced and whispered the letter 
‘tw tk. ^^metimes it resembles te, only audible 
jiiroen quiet prevails. Both the lizards and the 


glow-worms expressed Cheir displeasure this 
same little expulsion df breath, scarcely to be 
called a hiss. But oUce when a slow-worm fell 
from a high stand to ^ floor, there was a singular 
sort of loud chirp or chuckle, as if the breath 
were forced suddenly from the lungs bj; the fall. 
It was wholly unlike its regular * voice,’ ^ and 
was so remarkable, that if it had not been ejacu- 
lated simultaneously with the ‘ flop ’ op. the 
carpet that announced ‘Lizzie’s* fall, I might 
liave thought a young bird or a frog was in. 
the room. The slow-worms often got out of 
their cage and fell to the floor, seeming to be 
none the worse ; but only on this one occasion 
did I hear the breath escape So audibly. 

Recommending them as pets, it is important 
to say that they all like a change of diet ; and 
herein liep the chief difficulty of keeping them, 
except to those who have gardens or who live 
in the country. Anguis fragilis will content 
itself for a long period on worms, but these 
must be fresh ; and it enjoys a slug or a small 
smooth caterpillar for a change. But the lizards 
are more fastidious, aa is perhaps natural ; for j 
in their wild state they catch such insects as j 
are in season, and have a choice of lho.se. In 
the suburbs of London, I found them glad of 
such varieties as could be procured from the 
shrubs in a garden, or by digging ; and small 
worms, caterpillars, spiders, or insects were in 
turn eagerly pounced upon. ‘Birdie’ was par- 
ticularly quick in detecting a rarity and in 
being first to seize it. Flies are liked by the 
lizards, but not by the slow-worms, the latter 
preferring less dry food. Centipedes were rejected 
by common consent. 

The difficulty of meeting the dietetic require- 
ments of certain pets reminds me of another 
pair of lizards that in turn inhabited the bell- 
glass. These were brought from Brazil, and 
introduced to me by the name of Taraquira 
Smith. An i or two should perhaps terminate 
and dignify the latter name, to commemorate 
the particular Smith who bestowed it on Tara- 
guira ; but Smith i.s simple and practical ; and 
the Taraquira Smiths wfia the name of my 
two little Brazilian lizards. The smaller one 
measured about eight inches from the snout to 
the tip of his slender tail ; the larger one was 
ten or more inches in length. They are, how- 
ever, less agreeable to handle than the previous 
pets, their tails being armed with very finely- 
j)ointed sharp scales in whorls. The lizards seem 
to know how to use this long tail protectively, 
having acquired a habit of retrogression, and 
when held, of backing out of the hand, as if with 
the intention of pricking or inconveniencing you 
with these sharp spines, which are thus con- 
verted into weapons of defence. ^ When per- 
sistently held or detained, the pricking effect 
caused by this backward motion is by no means 
agreeable. For food, they were provided with 
a supply of a peculiar kind of cockroach, which 
infested the reptile house at the Zoological 
Gardens of London, near which I happened 
to reside ; but my two little foreigners per- 
sistently declined them and any other equally 
tempting food. Indeed, the poor little ^niths 
were in such a feeble condition from exposure 
to cold during their transfer from the ship to 
their glass home, that the smaller one soon died. 
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On the voyage, they had .been kept in a warm 
temperature ; and at thi ReptUium they have 
been preserved by artihcial neat. It wm De- 
cember when mine arri^ed^ and though in the 
daytime they could be xhade comfortable near 
the fire, during the night a regular heat could 
not be maintained ; notwithstanding, at the risk 
of suffocating them, warm woollen wraps were 
folded round and over the glass, to keep the 
frosty'air from them. 

When the smaller Taraquira died, redoubled 
care was bestowed on the survivor, but unfortu- 
nately, we could not transfer the Brazilian climate 
to a London residence, and my Taraquira Smith 
only lived long enough to display that peculiar 
and yet not vicious instinct of letting you know 
that its tail was armed throughout its entire 
length with those sharp prickly scales. ^ 

One more lizard-pet deserves an obituary 
notice. 

*I have a horned toad from Texas down at 
my office,’ said an Ohio editor to me, when I 
was visiting in that State. ‘Will you like to 
call in and see i^ when you pass that way % ’ 

The reader will surmise tliat a very short time 
elapsed ere I did ‘ pass that way ; ’ and my 
friend the editor bade me welcome by beginning 
an immediate search for the ‘ horned toad,’ which 
apparently was allowed the free run of the office. 
Has the render ever becm introduced into the 
office of a Western newspaper editor? A chaos 
of * exchanges ’ is its principal characteristic. 
You wonder how one man in a lifetime, much 
less a week — this was the office of a weekly 
paper — could look over and ‘scissors and clip’ 
from that astonisliing miscellany. However, the 
object now was to hunt up the toad, not news. 
Exchanges in compact piles and loose piles were 
moved from slielf to table and table to shelf ; 
exchanges half-opened and unopened, exchanges 
already clipped ",ud thrown under the spacious 
table ; papers filed and papers not filed ; books 
and magazines in vast pile‘s to be reviewed ; ink 
of all colours in bottles of all sizes, some full, 
some empty ; penholders and pencils enough to 
kindle a fire ; paper-knives, scissors, rulers, and 
clips anywhere but in their natural places ; and 
as for manuscripts, ^advertisements, and adver- 
tising books — from the size of a bath-towel 
down to the daintiest card — not to mention 
samples and offerings presented to the influ- 
ential man in order to win a good word in his 
paper (here is the office-boy with another armful 
by the mail just in), and ‘ copy ’ enough for six 
months* use scattered about ! All- these things 
were moved, lifted, separated, swept on one side 
and swept back again, turned over again and 
again ; but no toad revrarded that amiable editor’s 
search. ‘Toads like damp,’ I suggested, while 
offering my small aid in picking up a shower 
of literature which my friend scattered in his 
haste. ‘The poor thing can scarcely feel com- 
fortable among this w'ealth of information and 
so near the stove.’ 

* Well, it is an improvement on a boy’s pocket, 
anyhow,’ returned the erudite man. ‘I rescued 
it from a boy u'ho had been carrying it about 
in his pocket for a whole fortnight. His uncle, 
just from Texas, brought it for him to play with. 
It vm here half an hour ago, for I saw it,’ con- 
tinued the editor, rummaging a shdf of exchanges 


for the fourth t^me. *It*8 half dead 
for horned toads won’t eat when tbey 're 
Do, pray, take a seat — Why, there he wi* 
and down on the floor, in a dusty comi^ 
a chair which the editor drew out for mei^was 
a poor, pretty little saurian, with a pointed tail, 
and a cornet of spikes round its head, which gave 
it a quaint and decorated appearance. 

‘It is not a toad after all!’ I ventured to 
explain ; but belief in vernaculars is strong. 

‘Maybe it’s a frog, thenj there are homed 
frogs, too, in Texas.’ 

On a first glance, the reptile has somewhat 
the appearance of a frog or a toad (with the 
addition of a taU). Its body was broader for its 
length than is usual in lizards, and its head* was 
short and flat, looking all the more so for the 
horny spines, which stood out like a frill The 
poor little half-dead thing was too feeble to 
struggle, and too thickly coated with dust to 
display any other than mud colour. From 
its long fast, Jt was merely skin and skeleton, 
painfully concave beneath. I gladly accepted 
it from the •editor ; and on reaching home 
gave it a batb, letting it remain in the water, 
and douching it thoroughly, which seemed to 
1 invigorate it, as it tried to crawl out of the 
basin, and opened a pair*of bright black eyes. 
Gradually, its markings and true J^lour appeared, 
and it turned out to be an exceedingly pretty 
iguanian lizard ; but, as my friend the editor 
had with reason said, it is generally known in 
Texas as ‘ the horned frog ’ or ‘ the homed toad,’ 
or scientifically, Fhrynosoma cornutum. 

It now already gave signs of recovery, and 
when placed on its back, could right itself, and 
even crawl, and was a quaint, pretty little 
creature, worth preserving. But a tremendous 
obstacle here arose. There were young ladies 
in the liouse, and had they known I had 
surreptitiously brought home a toad to ‘sting 
them with its poisonous horns,’ the consequences 
are too appalling to conjecture ! Such a terrific 
creature of four and a half inches long, (ml 
inclusive, to be introduced into the family 
cii’cle ! So Iguana and I kept our secret ; and 
I slyly smuggled a large, empty flower-pot into 
my room, and lined it with fresh grass and 
a clump of turf from the gai'den, and had 
the pleasure of seeing the poor little strangler 
nestle in it with evident satisfaction. I got its 
mouth open and gave it water, which it swallowed 
readily ; and by-and-by administered a few flies, 
one at a time, 'which it also swallowed f and 
at night it crept under the turf. Next day, it 
meekly swallowed more food and dri^, similarly 
administered, and was so greatly strengthened as 
to try to climb up the side of the flower-pot, then 
stanaing in the sunshine. This great flower-pot 
and its inmate caused me contibuous alarm. ^ When ^ 
any one was expected in my room, it was'^hiddeh ' 
in all manner of places ; Imt when there was no 
danger of interruption, it could stand on the 
window-ledge, fortunately hidden from outside 
view by a veranda beneath. And in this way ■ 
Iguana lived for many days, during which 
rapidly improved. It is not surprising that Busk 
reptiles do not eat in captivity. Their habit is 
to pursue insects, and swiftly too, or to pounce 
upon one that takes its fancy ; and no half’dead 
fly or amputated spider thrown into its cage 
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would excite its natural instincts. But tl^s queer 
little animal submitted to be fed in a ludicrous 
manner. Without much diflB.culty I got its mouth 
open ; and after suspiciously swsdlowing the first 
mouthful, it took the second and third as pas- 
sively as a baby fed with a spoon. In this 
way it ate four or six insects a day, varied by 
a few drops of water or the soft pulp of a 
gr^e. 

When my visit in Ohio was terminated, Iguana 
was secretly packed in moss in a little flat box 
and put in my ba^ ; and the huge empty flower- 
pot was left outwde the window, to excite the 
wonder of the curious. The friends I next visited 
knew nothing of ‘horned toads’ and their ‘veno- 
mous spines,’ and all alarms were forestalled by 
my saying : ‘ I have such a pretty little animal 
up-stairs — a tame lizard which was given me at 
B.’ — ‘ Oh, do let us see it ! ’ was the encouraging 
reply ; and when duly presented in my palm, 
whatever natural shrinking the ladies might liave 
felt, was over-ruled by the ‘ queer thing’s ’ evident 
harmlessness and its undeniably pretty coat 
And now it was made happy in a large birdcage 
with a carpet of turf and moss ; and when 

E laced in the sunshine, was — in unexaggerated 
inguage — ‘wild with^ delight’ My hopes were 
to feed and strengthen it for another week or 
two, by which time it might be safely consigned 
to a box and to bibemation. But — and it is 
sad to end this little history with a ‘but’ — there 
came at the beginuing of November some very 
warm days, and the sun had so much power, 
that when the cage was placed in the window, 
Phrynoaoma must have imagined itself back in 
Texas. Only twenty minutes elapsed, and when 
I looked again, it was gone ! How it could have 
squeezed itself and its long spikes between the 
wires, surpasses comprehension ; but gone it 
was ! 

Great was the commotion throughout the house. 
The square of grass plot which separated the 
house frqm the pavement, and the neighbours’ 
front gardens, and the flights of steps leading to 
the street, and all the gratings, possible and 
impossible, were hunted over by the united 
family, neighbours included. Pavement, road, 
and cellars were carefully searched by my good- 
natured cousins, after, of course, every inch of 
the room itself had been well examined. We 
felt sure that the sunshine would have enticed 
it outwards, and we began to think poor little 
Iguana must have fallen a victim to some dog 
or cot^ when one of the family, who had been 
out walking, came hurrying home exclaiming : 
f Why, here^s your lizard ! I found it on the 
pavement wa-a-y up the street, with its mouth 
all bleeding ! ’ 

Strange that, in % public thoroughfare, it had 
escaped at alL Severm of its horns were broken, 
and its mouth was wounded internally, giving 
evidence of a violent struggle against the wires 
of the cage. It must have partly pushed its 
head between them, and found difficulty in extri- 
cating itself, going sideways, and then falling 
from the window on to some iron bars beneath. 
The jaw and teeth on one side were much 
injured ; for when, after this, 1 attempted to 
teed it, it struggled violently and swallowed 
nothing more. 

It never regained sufficient energy to attempt 


another escape, but always held its head side- 
ways, as if stiff or in pain ; and after four or 
five days, poor little Pkrynosoma comutum died, 
and was buried. 

WHERE THE TRACKS LED TO. 

IN rOUE CHAPTERS.— OHAP. IH. 

I don’t know that I ever thought more closely 
or continually over any event in my life than 
I did over this queer meeting with Sam Braceby, 
There was too much of a coincidence about this 
matter ; and my experience has been that coinci- 
dences do not happen unless there is something 
to bring them about. I could make nothing 
of it, however, and so set seriously to work in 
watching . Mr Godfrey. But in this affair it 
seemed os tflough I was never to keep steadily 
on in any course, for on the very evening 1 
was to begin my observations, I received a 
letter from Mr Thurles, asking me to call on 
him. 

I found the merchant as harsh as before, and, 
in addition, a little inclined to be offensive ; 
at anyrate, his banter on my want of success 
was particularly annoying to me. He did not 
seem able to say anything pleasantly, and his 
speech ended in his throwing down a number 
of letters and papers, and telling me that the 
ultercr of the forged bills had been discovered; 
the man himself had escaped by the merest 
chance ; but upon his lodgings being searched, 
there was found among his papers correspondence 
which proved that lie was a friend of Mr Godfrey, 
from whom several letters, all on business matters 
— that is, relating to the borrowing of money — 
were found. 

‘It was not to be expected,’ continued the 
merchant, ‘that these letters would state in so 
many words that tliey meant to forge bills or 
break into houses ; but there is quite enough to 
show the footing they were on, and to convince 
us, if any more conviction were needed, that they 
were both in the forgery. — Look over the papers, 
and see if you can get a hint from them.’ 

I saw the name of the man to whom the 
letters were addressed, and knew it as that of a 
young fellow who had home a doubtful reputa- 
tion, although he had never been in actual 
‘trouble.’ He was certainly a dangerous com- 
panion for Godfrey Harleston. I took the papers, 
and left Mr Thurles with the belief that the 
step-son was in an awkward position. Hitherto, 
I had by no means been a believer in his 
guilt ; but I was obliged to own that things 
were now looking much blacker against him. 
Knowing as much as I did, I determined on 
a different course of action. I resolved to make 
some inquiries, and, if necessary, spend some 
money among tlie associates of this newly dis- 
covered accomplice, some of whom I knew pretty 
well. 

But again I was destined to be balked in my 
plans — in fact, it was the continual drifting about, 
which seemed to be our luck just now, which 
made this undertaking so different from any 
other on which I had ever been engaged. This 
time the interruption came from Long-neclpd 
Sam, who had never been out of my waking 
thoughts for any one quarter of an hour since 
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I had Bden him in the public-honw, I found 
that Sam was remanded on a serious charge, 
which, if proved, would probably secure him, in 
his own phrase, ‘a lifer;’ and he wished to see 
me at once. It was rather shan> work, as only 
a few days had elapsed since 1 saw him, and 
now he had been apprehended, had his first 
hearing, and been remanded. But I knew that 
the police were constantly looking after him, and 
that he was always doiilg something which 
required him to keep out of their way as much 
as possible. 

He would be a very fresh detective who would 
slight such a summons, meaningless as it might 
appear, for in such a business you can never tell 
what is going to turn up. I went, and saw Sam, 
who looked serious enough. Just as a matter of 
Ibrm and civilitj’-, I began to say that I was 
sorry to see him there, and so on. * 

‘Never mind that, Mr Holdrey,’ said Sam; 
‘ you may be sure I did not send for you to cry 
over spilt milk. I was sure to be “shopped” 
some time or another, although I must own I 
thought I should have had a little longer run. 
No ; it isn’t that ; it’s about that business of old 
Thurles. — You are working with the old fellow, 
are you not % ’ 

This was a staggerer ! If I had ever tried to 
keep a business quiet, this was the one. If I 
had been asked to name the job which had been 
completely kept from oozing out, I should have 
named this ; and yet here was a notorious thief, 
a man who had nothing whatever to do with 
Thurles & Company, speaking confidently and cor- 
rectly as to my share in the affair I 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘what then?’ It was of no 
use denying it, as it was plain that Sam hnevj. 

‘The old man,’ he continued, ‘is employing 
you to find out who broke into his office ; but 
not so mueh fo’ as to find out about some 
forged bills. Weil, I know all about the burglary, 
and pretty near all about the bills. Tlie breaking- 
in was more in my way, as you know ; but I could 
not do that without learning a good deal about 
the other. — Mr Holdrey, I bnVe been badly used ; 
the man who is deepest in the job has treated 
mo shabbily, and means to act worse, I can see ; 
so I must tell some cne whom I can trust, and 
who will be honest with me. You know what 
my pals are, and that I cannot ask them, though 
some of them would be as true as the day ; 
so I sent for you. Besides, you spoke up for 
me and helped me when you could get nothing 
by it. I would trust you for that good turn 
alone ; and without it I would have trusted you, 
knowing your character. But I say again and 
again, there are not many who would have 
acted as you did. There ’a a reward out, on the 
quiet, for this robbery ; you can get it through 
me. — You know my wife, don’t you ? ’ 

I had seen her once or twice, and so I told 
him. 

‘ Well, she has been badly used in this affair ; 
so have I ; but I meant the money for her — 
I did honestly, to take her away where she 
was not known, and no one could bring her 
convict husband up against her, after ho was 
sent off to Portland. Now, all I ask is, will 
you see to her and the young one, and share 
the reward with them? 1 don’t ask you to do 
anything which may seem in the least wrong. 


but so far as you can, consistent with yompIchtiF- 
acter as a man, very different from help 
her — win you do it ? And will you shaiie 
what reward you get ? ’ 

I did not see tnat there could be much harm 
in promising this, and on my saying so, Sam was 
at once satisfied. 

‘Then here goes,’ he said. ‘These bills were 
forged by a friend of young Harleston — step- 
son to old Thurles, you know — but I am inclined 
to think the young fellow ifever got any of the 
money. He does not say so himself ; but I have 
heard a little from others.’ 

He went on to tell me, in detail, what I had 
heard from Mr Thurles ; but all this, he owned, 
was at second-hand ; his own share did not begin, 
till later. Mr Godfrey had found him out — how, 
Sam had no idea — and proposed an easv job to 
him, which was, of course, to enter the office 
and spoil the safe. The young man made no 
secret of his wish to get the bills into his pos- 
session — all the rest of the property found, Sam 
might keep for himself. ‘ And there was precious 
little worth having, I can tell you,’ said the 

f risoner — * only a matter of seven or eight pounds. 

fancied I should liave a rare haul, and, if you 
will believe me, I took a jpg bag tied round me, 
on purpose to hold the money. However, I gave 
him the papers he wanted, honorable, and in 
course expected him to act likewise in regard 
of my share. His game was to save himself in 
the first case, and then to get money from Mrs 
Thurles to buy off the people who, he pretended 
to her, had got the bills, and were threatening 
to give them ^ip to the police.’ 

‘ Mrs Thurles I Why, that is the young fel- 
low’s own mother ! ’ I exclaimed. ‘ You surely 
don’t mean to say that ho was going to play 
such a fraud on his mother?’ 

‘ It was not very nice, was it ? ’ returned Sam. 

‘ I don’t pretend to any fine feelings ; hut when 
I heard his plan, I had half a mind to knock 
him down. But there was my wife and child 
to be thought of, so 1 simply let the matter go. 
Well, I know for a certainty he has had some 
money from lier, and expects a good deal more 
directly. All he ever gave me was two pounds. 
Two pounds out of five, he said ; when i know 
from Bill, the x>otman at the Eoyal Blue^ that he 
asked the landlord if he could cash him a cheque 
for a hundred that very night The landlord 
could not do it, so Bill didn’t learn much more ; 
but he saw the cheque was in a lady’s writing. 
But without all that, where could he get a 
cheque for a hundred, except from Mrs Thurles ? 
He’s always worrying her. Why, htfwas on the 
business that night you met me at the public- 
house in the mows. He had not gone on there 
above five minutes, when yoitcame in.’ 

Recollecting on what errand it was I found - 
myself at the public-house^ in question, this bit 
of information seenfbd queerer than all that 
had gone before. It would have been so strange 
if I could have seen’^him and Sam together. 

‘He deceived me then,’ continued Sam; ‘and 
as I am boxed up here and can’t help myself, 
he will deceive me again, and do me out of my 
lawful rights in respect of that money. So I 
mean to spoil him. What I have told you is the 
truth. I don’t know whether you can do any- 
thing about the bills, as he neither forged them 
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nor wsed them ; but that be arranged the crack- 
ing m his govemorEa crib * — everybody knows the 
speaker meant^e breaking into the step-father’s 
office — *and had we best of what was got, is a 
fact, as you can caJl me as a witness upon. And 
I will’ tell you this, Mr Holdrey : I am a bad 
one, I own, and nearly all'^y ’sociates are W 
uns too — they have all been in quod, and will 
^1 go there again ; but none of us is worse than 
that young Harleston, and, in fact, very few of 
us are so bad.’ • 

I was disposed to agree with him, and to think 
the worst of a young man who could cheat a 
fond mother so heartl^ly. I felt that I would 
never believe in faces again ; for if ever I saw 
a man who looked incapable of such conduct^ 
young Godfrey Harleston was that person. 

We had a long conversation after this, in which 
Sam arranged that his wife should meet me the 
next day ; 1 was to write and tell her when and 
where — which I did directlv after leaving the 
prison — then we were to go beforei a magistrate ; 
the rest would be plain sailing. 

Here, then, at last, I should be‘ able to satisfy 
my employer; he would be proved to be right, 
and the business he had given me would be 
brought to a successful conclusion. 1 should 
make a handsome profit, and, as is always the 
case in such things, get credit for an immense 
amount of ability I nad never shown. Yet I 
never felt so dissatisfied with anything in my 
life, and though all was now as clear os crystal, 
there was something in it which, like a wrong 
figure in a sum, would not fit. 

I don’t know what induced me to do it, but 
before going home, I went round by Thurles & 
Company’s office, where I waited to see Mr Pick- 
nell come out I thought as he came towards me, 
alone and thoughtful, under the shade of a big 
black wall which was there, I had never seen 
a more disagreeable-looking fellow. I w'aa in 
his way, so that he almost ran against me. What 
a start he gave, to be sure ! As I could see by 
the light of a lamp, he staggered and turned 
ghastly pale for an instant ; but he rallied 
quickly, and exclaimed, with something like a 
laugh : * Ah ! — David ! ’ — he paused a moment 
before he uttered the name — ‘is that you? I 
declare you almost startled me.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘you looked os if you had seen 
a ghost.’ 

‘ Ghost ! It would take a good many ghosts 
to startle me,’ he began ; then at once changing 
his tone, continued ; ‘ Well, have you found a 
fresh job, David ? It is just now a bad time to 
be out of w(»k.’ 

I made some answer, and could not help keep- 
ing my eyes closely on him. He noticed this ; 
I was sure, enough ^ of that, although he said 
nothing about it. 

‘Look in next week, David,’ he went on. ‘I 
will ask among my friends, '»and perhaps I may 
have something for you. Do not forget; this 
day week.^ Good-night’ # 

In a friendly manner, he went away, nodding 
and smiling, os much as to say he would bear 
me in mind ; and I felt as strongly as I had 
ever felt anything in my life that he knew I 
■“^^Bsenger — ^that lie knew I was a detec- 
tiye. xrom the first moment I had spoken to 
him, 1 had never felt confident as to his motives 


for being so friendly, and now I was as certain 
of them as if he had told me plainly. Well, 
after all, that need not interfere with my making 
use of various hints he had given me, especially 
as they fitted in with what I now found to be 
the real state of the case. But I did not like 
him. 

The end of my engagement was now, I con- 
sidered, fairly in sight. In the morning, I should 
go with Sam’s wife to the Mansion House ; young 
Godfrey would be arrested ; I should get my 
two hundred and fifty of the reward ; Sam’s wife 
would have the same ; and there would be an 
end of it all. This was a great deal of money 
for me to clear; but I could not feel pleased 
over it I don’t mean to say that I had any idea 
of giving up the job, now I had gone so far 
with it, or of refusing the reward ; I was too 
old a bird lor that ; yet I could not wake up, 
as we may say, in the matter. 

I was so absorbed in thinking of the change 
in my life I would make, and thinking, too, of 
the pleasure it would give Winny as well as 
m 3 'self, that I hardly noticed anybody or anything 
as I went along, and was so deep in thought, 
indeed, that I almost ran against two persons, 
as I turned into a quiet street which was a short 
cut towards my home. These persons were as 
interested in their conversation as I was in my 
reverie, for they seemed as startled as I felt 
myself to be. I began an apology with a smile ; 
but the words and the smile at once died on my 
lips ; and so with them. The girl was my 
Winny ! my daughter, who had turned ghostly 
white when she recognised me ; but it was her 
companion who had, I may say, petrified me. 
Little as I thought to see my Winny in company 
with a stranger, you may guess what I felt when 
I saw that stranger was — of all men in the world 
— Godfrey Harleston ! 

For the moment I could not believe my eyes ; 
yet, as if by some magical vision, I recalled the 
night when I thought I had seen Winny in tlie 
crescent. I now knew I had seen her; and I 
recognised her companion as clearly as though 
I had seen him a hundred times over. Brief as 
was the glance I had had on that night of 
him, I knew him as being the same man to an 
absolute certainty. 

Winny was the first to recover herself, although, 
by her colour coming and going as it did, I 
could see how unnerved she was. Turning to 
licr companion, she said : ‘ This is my father, 
Godfrey. — It is very strange we should have met 
liim at this moment, is it not? — Father, this 
• > 

‘ Silence, Winny 1 ’ I exclaimed. My voice had 
somehow turned so hoarse and harsh that it was 
not like my voice at all. ‘I want no introduc- 
tion here. You will come home with me, aud 
I shall then be glad to hear an explanation of 

what’ I could not very well finish the 

sentence, 

Winny turned pale ; she had never been spoken 
to by me in such a manner in all her life. 

‘I trust, Mr Holdrey,’ said the young man-- 
and his tone was very pleasant — ‘ you are not in 
any way displeased with— with your daughter; 
indeed, we were just agreeing to wait on you 
to-morrow morning ’ 

‘ Do not come, then I ’ I interrupted. I could 
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not help glancing at Winny, who looked as 
much astonished as frightened at hearing me 
speak like this, for I am not a rude man in 
general. 

‘ I am sorry to hear you say so,* continued Mr 
Harleston. ‘It is my fault, not Winny’s, that 
we have not called on you long before. I have 
only waited to see some serious business settled 
whicl^ has troubled me a great deal. Yet now 
I think I was wrong. Let .me walk home with 
you now.’ 

‘No!’ I said sternly — ‘no, sir! I shall take 
iny daughter home ; and as I wish to have no 
further argument in the street, I shall bid you 
good-night.’ 

The tears, which had been standing in Winny’s 
eyes, had now overflowed, and were trickling 
clown her cheeks. IMy heart ached„a.s I saw 
this; but I grew angry, too, at* seeing her, 
instead of at once joining me, turn her pale 
face to him with an inquiring look, as though 
asking permission — asking permission of him to 
obey her father ! 

‘Yes, Winny dear,’ he said gently, ‘you had 
better go. Your father does not understand all, 
and is naturally hurt ; but I will see hihi to- 
morrow. Keep up a good heart, dearest ! ’ And 
with that he bent his liead and ki.ssed her, she 
lifting her face witliout the least shyness or 
shame. 

I took her arm, and without another word, 
led her away. I hailed an omnibus, and we 
got in. I did this on purpose that there might 
b(i no opportunity for argument or pleading until 
we reached homo. When wo did so, I quickly 
lit the gas, drew down the blinds, and so forth ; 
while Winny, having taken off her bonnet and 
lelissc, stood as pale and motionless jis a statue, 
eaiiing on the table in the middle of the room. 

I never felt ;■ greater difficulty in speaking 
than I (lid then ; not only was ray voice hoar.se, 
but my throat soomed blocked ; however, it had 
to be clone. ‘Winifred,’ I said, ‘I could not 
have believed it possible tliat you would have 
had an acquaintance unknown to iiic — and such 

an acquaintance ! A man who ’ I could not 

help . liesitating here — what 1 had to say was so 
dreadfully unpleasant.^ 

‘Father !’ cried Winny — her voice mm.s low but 
distinct ; it was firmer than mine — ‘Mr Codfrey 
Harleston is at least a friend of wliom I need 
not be ashamed. I am not ashamed of him ! ’ 

‘ Poor silly girl ! ’ I exclaimed ; * you will be 
only too soon ’ 

‘Never !’ she interrupted, in the same low firm 
tone. 

‘You little know what is before you,’ I con- 
tinued ; ‘and I only wish I had been aware of 
this intimacy earlier, to have saved you, perhaps, 
from some suffering. That young man is a sus- 
ected forger, and certainly an accomplice of 
urglars ! — Hear me out, Winny ! It will be best 
I have been on his track for weeks, and at last 
all is brought home. I fear it will shock you 
to learn it, but he is a lost man ; and in the 
morning I am under an engagement to apply at 
the Mansion House for a warrant for his arrest ! 
There is no hope or chance for him ; he will 
sleep in prison to-morrow night ! ’ 

I saw that Winny repressed « shriek by a great 
effort For a moment a spasm convulsed her 


features, ^which quite frightened me, and t^en, 
m a strange gasping voice, which had ndthiim 
in it like my Winifred’s gentle tones, she crie^ 
a^in clasping her hands tightly upon W breast : 
‘ He a criminal I He to be thrown in prison by 
father ! Never ! You know not 
what you are saying. Father, you are talking 
of my husband ! * 


A TALE OF NAS|:BY FIELD. 

About four miles from Market-lTarborough lies 
a little village, which we will call Bullenham. 
It is one of the most peaceful spots in all the 
peaceful Midlands. The houses are scattered here 
and there, divided from each other, by orchards 
and farm -closes ; one or two quiet shops supply 
the modest wants of the people ; and several large 
farms provide the rude fathers of the village 
with labour. The old church, square-towered 
and gray, stands amidst the cottages. The curfew 
bell is still rung every night, and many another 
quaint custom survives the displacement of old- 
world life made all over England by modern 
manufactures and railwajp. The only disturb- 
ance to which the village is noi» liable is the 
invasion of its wide street and .spacious green by 
foxhounds and scarlet-coated hunters, who, during 
the season, often meet there. But two centuries 
ago the village was invaded by the Cavalier 
army on its way from Ilarborough to Naseby, 
there to meet defeat at the hands of Fairfax 
and Cromwell and their undaunted Koundheads. 
The military e%’euts of that time, and the 
momentous national changes they effected, are 
familiar to every one ; and as they form no part 
of our story, we shall not dwell on them ; for 
on the edge of the splendid blazonry of liistory 
there are often liomely incidents which the his- 
torian and philosopher reject, and it is such an 
event, full of doinestic and human interest, that 
wc propose to narrate. 

A few days before the battle, a trewp of Rupert's 
horse was holding the village of Bullenham, and, 
with wild riot and plunder, terrifying the Wrts 
of the farmers and their wives. The post was of 
some importance, for it lay just half-way between 
Ilarborough, where King Charles was staying, an(jl 
that wide moorland on which the Parliamentary 
army was manoeuvring. Nearly the whole of the 
I Royalist soldiers passed through Dflllenham, so 
that the villagers saw enough and to spare of 
the pomp and circumstance of war. The young 
officer who commanded the* cavalry 'troop quar- 
tered in the village was named Henry Melford, 
and he had established himself in a small farm- ; 
bouse. The household consisted of the farmer 
and his wife and one daughter, their only child. 
Captain Melford was not a rough soldier, but 
a refined man, accustomed to good society. At 
the same time, he had a delightfully frank 
manner, quick sympathies, and a homely natural- 
ness and power of adaptation which went far 
to reconcile Dame Dimbell to the invasion of 
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lier household privacies and the suhversion of all | 
her established hours and methods, ^er hus- 
band’s talk was of oxen, and he took little interest 
in the questions that were then riving society 
to its centre. A stolid, characterless man, he 
rose with the dawn to go through his placid 
routine of occupations, and smoked his pipe in 
the chimney in the evening. The outdoor work 
of his small farm he managed almost entirely 
himself, while his wife and neat-handed daughter 
reigned inside the threshold. Barbara was a 
bright, plump, merry creature, who sang old 
ballads from morning till night, save when a 
snatch of some favourite church anthem broke 
in graver notes from her lips. She had lived 
in unwonted excitement since the soldiers had 
entered the village, and what mischief might 
have come about had she been allowed to yield 
to her own coquettish impulses it is hard to say. 
But Captain Melford had none of the licentious- 
ness which characterised many ot the Eoyalist 
soldiers : he had indeed something of the chival- 
rous purity of an olden knight, and he had not 
only warned Barbara against possible danger, but 
bad made it well understood that the maiden 
was not to be approached by the soldiers. Conse- 
quently, the pretty damsel was comparatively 
safe ; and honest John Sprayby, who for a year or 
two bad been hovering about her, was not likely 
to be discarded for some bolder and lighter 
wooer. 

One evening, after Captain Melford had received 
the reports of his sergeant, and had given orders 
for the various watches to be kept during the 
night, he began to take bis case in the spacious 
farm kitchen. The table was spread for supper, 
and he sat down to do hearty justice to the 
homely old English fare. 

*Come, darac,’ he cried, ‘give me a draught 
of your home-brewed. 'Tis the best drink 1 
have tasted since Prince Rupert gave me a stirrup- 
cup a we6k ago. — And what ’s this 1 By all tliat ’s 
good, a stuffed chine ! Ah ! this is better than 
all your court kickshaws, and will stay my stomach 
well if there should be any fighting to-morrow ; ’ 
and so saying, he laid at once a pound or so upon 
his plate and applied himself vigorously to its con- 
sumption. ‘ And where is your pretty daughter. 
Mistress Dimbelll’ he asked after a time. ‘Is 
she with her sweetheart? Ah, if you’ll only 
wait until we ’ve beaten these confounded Round- 
heads, I ’ll see that they get married. There ’s 
a certain fair lady breaking her heart over me 
now, and stf I can feel for pretty Barbara in 
these wild times.’ 

‘ I ’m sure your honour ’s very good,’ said the 
farmer’s dame ; * and I wish you were safe out 
of all this fighting, ibr I should be sorry to see 
you c6me by any hurt.’ 

Just then a loud knock f.hook the door, and 
goin" to it, Mrs Dimbell saw a trooper leading 
lus horse. Both man and beast were covered 
with dust and sweat from hard riding. ‘ la Cap- 
tein Melford in?’ he asked in a loud tone. 
Melford could not avoid hearing the question, 
for the kitchen opened directly on the road, 
so ^0 jumped up and hurried to the door. 

* These for you, sir,’ said the trooper respect- 
fully on seeing the captain, and handed him a 


large packet of papers. ‘ There are stirring times 
at hand, and we’re going to have at Old Ndl.* 

‘Ah!’ said the captain, ‘is that so? Well, 
come in, Radbourne, and eat something while 
I read these letters. You can tie your horse 
up to yonder tree ; there is a sentinel will have 
an eye on him.’ 

‘ Thank your honour,’ said the soldier : ‘ I shall 
be none the worse for a comfortable meal. We ’ve 
been on the march since sunrise this morning, 
and I’ve tasted nothing but a pot Of small beer 
since noonday.’ Having fastened his horse’s 
bridle to the tree, be soon seated himself at the 
table, where be made a mighty attack on the 
stuffed chine, and emptied almost at a draught 
the brown jug of ale. 

While he was thus engaged, the captain was 
busy reading his despatches and writing a reply 
to one of them. When he was ready, he called 
the soldier, and said : ‘ Here, Radbourne ; you 
must burry back with all speed. Give this letter 
to the Prince, and say that all shall be done as 
he orders. You had better take your horse to 
the stable and rub him do^vn and feed him, 
for it won’t do to break down to-night. But 
don’t delay starting, and keep your pistols 
loose.’ 

‘All right, captain,* said Radbourne, as he 
prepared to carry out these directions, at the 
same time casting a fond look at the empty 
ale-jug. 

The captain saw his glance, and said laughingly : 
‘Como, good Mistress Dimbell, get this thirsty 
soul another draught, and he shall drink it to 
your health when he 's ready to start.’ 

When the trooper was gone, Captain Melford 
went to the door and whistled loudly, whereupon 
the sergeant of his troop came from a neigh- 
bouring cottage, and to him the captain gave 
certain orders, and then turned back to his 
interrupted supper. On entering the kitchen 
again, he found pretty Barbara Dimbell there, 
and seated in a come.r was a rustic youth, who 
evidently, even in those exciting times, found 
in Barbara’s smiles an attraction of the most 
potent kind. Mellord greeted him with a friendly 
smile, for he had found considerable amusement 
in watching the unsophisticated courtship of these 
two blushing lovers. 

Mrs Dimbell said to him : ‘ Come, sir, it ’s a 
shame you can’t have a meal in peace ; now, do 
sit down and finish.’ 

He looked graver than usual as he resumed 
his place at the table, and after a while said, 
almost as if he were speaking to himself : * This 
may be my last meal ; who knows ? I and my 
men are to set off by cockcrow, and I fear we 
shan’t all come back. Perhaps it’s my turn 
this time.’ 

‘ Well, air,’ said the farmer’s wife, ‘ every bullet 
has its billet, as the saying is ; but don’t b» 
cast down. I hope we shall see you come riding 
back all right. But, God help us ! these are 
bad times, when a man can’t be sure of his own 
life, let alone the beasts as he has brought up 
and the crops he has reaped. There’s our corn- 
stack has been carried half away this very week 
as ever was ; and if it hadn’t been for your 
honour speaking up, we should not have had 
a cow left ; and as for Barbara and John coining 
together, why, it’s my opinion as they’ll have 
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to wait years before we can turn ourselves 
again.’ 

The lovers looked up at this new view of 
things, and stared with undisguised dismay at 
each other. 

But Captain Melford burst into a hearty laugh, 
and criea out : ‘ Nay, things are not so bad as 
that. — Cheer up, my little apple-blossom, and 
see if, you don’t get married before the year is 
out ; and if I can’t come • rnd dance at your 
wedding, I’ll send you something to remember 
me by. — But where is your husband, mistress, 
for I want to see him before I go to bed ? ’ 

The farmer, being called by his wife, made 
his appearance from one of the outhouses, where 
he had been attending to the wants of his cattle. 
He saluted the captain respectfully, and waited 
to hear what he had to say. • 

Beckoning them both into anothe? room, the 
captain said : * Dimbell, I ’ve got orders to march 
early in the morning, as a big fight is expected 
to-morrow. Now, I want you and your good 
wife to take care of this money for me. There 's 
nearly four hundred pounds in this bag, and it’s 
too nmcli to carry about, especially when a man 
may get an ugly knock that will settle him 
entirely. So do you put it in some safe corner ; 
and if I come out of the fight all right, you 
shall give it me again, and I’ll pay you well 
for what I’ve had here. But if I should be 
killed, you may keep the money for yourselves, 
and buy a bigger farm with it.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said the farmer, ‘I’m sure I’ll do 
my best to keep it safe, and I hope as how 
you ’ll come back to claim it ; for your honour 
has been a civil gentleman to us, and has kept 
us from being eaten up by them soldiers, and 
I ’m sui'C we all wish you might come back safe.’ 

‘Thanks, my good friends,’ was the reply. 
‘And now I’ll g’ t ' bed and get a few hours’ 
sleep.’ 

The next morning he was up and away 
almost before the proverbial cockcrow. After 
his departure, Dimbell and his wife spent some 
time in searching for a secure hidingjjlace for 
the money intnisted to their care. Inat day, 
little work was done in the village, for the wild 
sounds of war came fitfully on the air as the 
incidents of the epoch-making battle of Naseby 
succeeded one another through the day. Some 
adventurous youths, who had followed the 
Koyalist troops on their march, brought back 
fragmentary tidings of fierce strife and strange 
confusions, and of how they had seen the king’s 
carriage, and the king himself sitting in it. As 
•the afternoon wore away, tumultuous bands of 
men came hurrying through the village and 
made with aU speed for Market-Harborongh. 
Their numbers increased, until it became evident 
that the Royalist army was in full retreat At : 
last, when tire main bodies of both horse and 
foot had passed, and only wounded stragglers 
were to bo seen, there came riding into the 
village a compact body of stem horsemen, who 
speedily occupied every point of vantage and 
took prisoners all the Royalist soldiers they 
found. The post was now m the hands of the i 
Parliamentary army, and it was not long before 
trembling and terrified Mistress Dimbell was : 
bidden to prepare accommodation for two officers 
in her house. The next day, fresh dispositions 


were m^e, and the village was left in. com- 
parative quiet, only a dozen soldiers remaining 
to prevent communications with the Royalist 
army. 

The third day after, as John Sprayby was 
returning home from some rustic occupation 
in the dusk of the evening, he saw a strance 


in the dusk of the evening, he saw a strange 
figure crawling along under the shadow of me 
hedge. At first, it seemed like some beast ; but 
as he drew nearer, he heard human groans pro- 
ceeding from it. Evidently apme wounded soldier 
was dragging himself painfully along, and John 
went towards him to see if he could render any 
help. He then saw that the poor man was 
crawling on his hands and one foot, the other 
foot being broken and crushed. Approaching 
still closer, he felt a shock of surprise and grief 
as he recognised Captain Melford. 

‘Why, Master Melford,’ said he, ‘is that you, 
sir? Oh ! what a pity ! Here, lean on me, sir ;’ 
and the good-hearted John blubbered lustily as 
he knelt down* and strove to ease the poor man’s 
pain. 

The captain 'was so exhausted that he could 
hardly speak, but he held John’s hand tightly 
as he said feebly : ‘ IIow far is it to Mistress 
Dimbell’s? Are there any soldiers in the vil- 
lage?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ replied John, ‘ there a few of ’em 
left ; but there ’s none at Dimbell’s now ; so, if 
you would stop here a bit, I ’ll go and fetch some- 
body, and we’ll make shift to get you there. 
Perhaps, if we take you the back way over the 
fields, none o’ the soldiers ’ll see us.’ 

‘Do, John,’ said the wounded man; ‘and I’ll 
lie down hero and stop quiet. But, for God’s 
sake, don’t bo long, for 1 'm almost done.’ 

Upon this away went John, and soon returned 
with help enough to carry the wounded man to 
his old quarters in the farmhouse. The good 
dame and her daughter, who had prepared a bed 
immediately upon John’s report, hastened to wash 
and roughly dress the wound, and to feed the 
famished and half-dead man. All night tlicy 
watched and tended him, but in the morning 
he was evidently worse, and seemed sinking down 
to death. There was no surgical aid near, and 
they dare not let his presence be known, for fear 
of the soldiery. All day he lay in a kind of 
stupor, hardly noticing the presence of any one ; 
but in the evening he revived a little, and could 
speak. He called tho farmer to him, and said 
brokenly to him and his wife : ‘ My good friends, 
you’ve been very kind to me. I know I’m 
dying ; you must be my heirs. Keep that money 
— the money I left with you. Let prttty Barbara 
get married. Tell John I thank him for bring- 
ing me here. I hope you’ll prosper. I shall 
be gone soon. May God mercy on my 

king, and on my country ! I die willin^y for 
them.* 

After this, he ctmversed no more, but lay 
breathing heavily^, with his eyes fixed, and ac- 
knowledging only by a touch the kind offices 
that were done him. About ten o’clock at night, 
the farmhouse door was flung rudely open, and 
a loud voice called for the master of the house. 
Hurrying forward, Dimbell found himself con- 
fronted by a Parliamentary officer, and saw that 
the house was surrounded by soldiers. The 
officer said: ‘Whom have you got up-stoics t 1 
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eliall require you to answer for harbouring 
traitors. Come, show me the way.’ 

The farmer, with a sinking heart, showed the 
officer the room, and he entered noisily, crying : 
* Come, come, who are you ? * 

The dying man, somewhat aroused, turned his 
, glazing eyes towards the sound, but took no 
further notice. 

*0 sir,’ said the farmei-’s wife, weeping and 
wringing her hands, ‘ I ’m afeared as he ’a dying. 
I^ook at him, and you’ll see as he can’t be moved. 
C) dear, 0 dear t Good gentleman, don’t you touch 
him.’ 

The officer, like most men of his class, though 
stem and uncompromising in duty, was far from 
unkindly, and was a deeply religious man. In 
the presence of death, all difl’erences were dwarfed, 
and common humanity asserted itself. He turned 
to the dying man with a subdued manner and 
grave inquiries. * Ah ! brother,’ said he, * this 
is an hour to prove the vanity of earthly things. 
I would fain ask if you have mude your peace 
on high, and laid down your weapons of rebellion 
against the Divine Majesty? Bethink you that 
He is a God pardoning iniquity, transgression, 
and sin, and showing mercy unto all truly peni- 
tent souls. Look to the risen and glorified Medi- 
ator j for I am not one of those who would bid 
men fix their thoughts on Calvary, as if what 
was done there were still in course of being 
accomplished. But rest ye on a completed 
Atonement whereby thy peace is piirchased for 
ever. Then thou shalt have no fear even in the 
gloomy valley.* 

The dying man had recognised the officer as 
an opponent, and at first there had been a faint 
thrill of resistance to his words. But the tone 
was BO sincerely kind, and there was such evi- 
dent human interest and religious earnestness, 
that he accepted with a grateful look the exhorta- 
tion addressed to liim. No word passed his lips, 
but his eyes glanced upwards as if in silent 
prayer. . Tiie officer knelt down, and poured out 
with Puritan quaintness and fervour strong inter- 
cessions for the sufferer, praying that he might 
not fail of eternal glory. The awed farmer and 
his wife listened as to a strange tongue, and 
when the voice ceased Captain l^Ielford was 
heard to say *Amen.’ They then saw one con- 
vulsive shudder pass through his frame, and all 
was over — Death had claimed liis own. 

What remains can be narrated briefly. The 
officer gave orders that the funeral should be 
conducted reverently ; and on learning the name 
and rank of Captain Melford, undertook to com- 
, municate <vith his friends. After a time, the 
soldiers withdrew from the village, and its quiet 
life once more flowed into its former channels. 
John Sprayby and Barbara Dimbell were then 
married; and the old folks cautiously brought 
forward Captain Melford’s legacy, and set up 
the young ones on a farm. " It was the beginning 
of assured prosperity to them ; and to this day 
their descendants, still bearing the name of 
Sprayby, are found on the same farm. The 
little village of Bullenham bears no trace of the 
TOUgh edge of war which once descended upon 
it, nor do many even of the neighbours know 
how from the red soil of battle sprang the 
large and peaceful prosperity of the Sprayby 


THE GOESE. 

As I lingered at the window, 

Weary of the summer beat. 

Looking out upon the shadows 
Of the now deserted street, 

Came with gleam of yellow blossoms 
Scattered memories faintly glad, 

Wakened by the gorse and heather 
In the cap of country lad. 

Ah 1 the moor, horizon-bounded, 

With its wealth of blossom-gold ; 

Ah ! the reach of swelling upland, 
Boulder-dotted, bare and cold ; 

Ah ! the sweep across the bracken 
" (jf the breezes, wild and free. 

Bringing from the land of sunrise 
Distant murmurs of the sea. 

In the grayncss of tlje dawning, 

Ere the sun had tilogcd llio deep 
With the glory of his coming. 

And the hills were yet asleep, 

Merrily we pressed the lieather 
As we went towards the sea, 

For the woild was all before us, 

And the day was yet to be. 

There we planned a noble future ; 

As the heralds of the light 
Bearing messages of succour 
To the children of the night. 

We would face the woild together, 

Fight the evil hand iu hand, 

As the knights in ancient legend 
Slew the tyrants of tlie land. 

Thus w'c dreamed, and thus we purposed 
With the eager licarts of youth, 

And we gathered yellow blossoms 
As the emblems of our truth ; 

For the ridicule and scoffing 
Would bo thorns upon our way. 

But the gold of love would sweeten 
All the labours of the day. 

But our dreaming never doopened 
Into deeds of hei-o might ; 

For the Shadow Angel beckoned 
At the coming of the night. 

One obeyed the spirit-summons, 

And the waking comrade wept. 

While the darkening mists of sorrow 
O’er the plains of morning crept. 

Tlnough the summer and the winter, 
Through the sunshine and tlie cold. 
Evermore the gorse is blooming, 

Crowning all the heath with gold ; 

And a toiler in the city 

Dreams of moments grave and glg d 
As he sees the sprig of heather 
In the cap of country lad. 

C. A. Bawsok. 
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and 8pit freely? Enter a Paris tramyay car or 
a sec6nd<clas6 German railwa;^ carri;^, and yon 
will learn that Unde Sam has not the monopoly 
of expectorating power. Does his square-cut coat 
hang upon him like a sack ? Does he wear shirt 
fo)nt8 and glazed ca£^ long boots with high 
heel^ and a hat whose style has originated in 
his inner bosom? If you have observed these 
things, go to any small German town and 
ee6 tiieir prototypes. Does ho destroy his diges- 
tion by tonking need water as he sits down 
to dinner? Does he eat a heavy meal in the 
middle of the day and hurry off as if the table 
were let? Does he brag like a schoolboy and 
believe that existence centres in himself? If he 
does, make the acquaintance of the first German 
at the nearest watering-place. Does he, in his 
native town, when aspiring to a higher place in 
the respect of the citizens, turn himself quite 
inside out in the effort to be agreeable? Does 
he take his hat off to the man of distinction with 
a wide wave, forgetful of his own/ dignity, eyeing 
him with suppressed jealousy, and when he dares, 
endeavouring to patronise, as a means of recom- 
mending himself to notice, the realisation of ich 
empfehP mich which is shot out occasionally, more 
especially in Austria j If so, study the German 
character in the lower middle class. Is this class, 
however, making all allowance for humanity, 
morally sound, and is it the same in the United 
States? We answer unhesitatingly, ‘Yes though 
perhaps in Europe it ought to be limited to 
Northern Germany. We would also affirm that 
the^ men in both countries are intellectually 
decidedly above their customs or their manners ; 
while the women ripen early, and have a natural 
vivacity added to good appearance, which supplies 
the want of a corresponding culture. 

It would be easy to multiply questions proving 
the origin of supposed Amencanisms ; and indeed, 
the better classes are more tinged with conti- 
nental ways tlian they might care to admit, as, 
for instfmee, the ‘Pap-a’ and ‘Mam-ma’ of vrell- 
bom babies ; or the ‘Mrs Colonel and Mrs Dr So- 
end-60, like the Frau Pastor or Frau Doctor of 
Germany ; but we have only desired to show 
how the foundation has been almost unconsciously 
laid for the naturalisation of European customs, 
«,nd, as a consequence, of thought also, so that 
what is called American is really German. These 
ideas have been carried to America, of course, 
by the tide of emigration ; and as the popula- 
tion grew out of the emigrants of all nations, 
native manners w'ere partially lost by the lower 
orders. 

That ASmerica should be more Germanised 
than Irishised or Frenchified, is a tribute to 
the higher qualities of the Teuton; and that 
a certain class of ^Americans could become so 
transformed from its original type, only tells how 
completely it has been absorbed, and how far 
away it ’already is from t5ie Anglo-Saxon race. 
That this is a matter of grief to all true Ame- 
ricans, is well known ; and it is always said, 
whenever a case comes up, the man in question 
is a ‘German American,’ The tenacity of the 
Teuton has preserved his individuality under 
foreign conditions, and he now forms a distinctly 
powerful element in the country, lives the same 
way as if he were in Germany, thinks the 
thoughts, and clings to his language. The 


American, true to trade instincts, has studied 
his wants and ministered to tnem, as, for 
example, in the consumption of Rio coffee, so 
that m a way he is responsible for the foster- 
ing of nationalities. Societies too, representing 
these, formed on philanthropic ground every- 
where exist; and though the man may call 
himself American, he is in reality partly Irish, 
Swiss, or Dutch. « 

There is, therefore, a hard task before the 
American people — the necessity to weld into 
an harmonious whole European elements with 
long histories of animosity to each other, at all 
times more or less active, possessing Old World 
mevances that are inoperative in the United 
States, and bent upon maintaining their own 
ideas under the shelter of a common home. 
That measures wall be taken to suppress the 
disturbanciSs of divers nationalities whenever 
they occur against the American people, there 
is no doubt ; but it is rather hard upon a new 
country to have to submit up to fighting-point 
to the airing of doctrines which do not anect it, 
and that might create artificial grievances caus- 
ing endless trouble. In the attempt to banish 
national distinctions, to develop the Anglo-Saxon 
race, America has a firm friend here ; and just 
as her truest sons, when desirous of looking 
beyond themselves, turn for their inspirations 
to the genixis of the British people, so do we 
in return take a leaf from that chapter of events 
in the progress of humanity which it seems to 
be the mission of Americans to arrange. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XXXVII, 

Twilight, the beautiful serene tropical twilight, 
was just gathering on Wednesday evening, when 
the negroes of all the surrounding country, fresh 
from their daily work in the cane-pieces, with 
cutlasses and sticks and cudgels in their hands, 
began to assemble silently around Louis Delgado’s 
hut, in the bend of the mountains beside the great 
clump of feathery cahbage-palms. A terrible 
and motley crowd they looked, bareheaded and 
bare of foot, many of them with their powerful 
black arms wholly naked, and thrust loosely 
through the wide sleeve-holes of the coarse sack- 
like shirt which, with a pair of ragged trousers, 
formed their sole bodily covering. Most of the 
malcontents were men, young and old, sturdy 
and feeble ; but among them there were not a 
few fierce-looking girls and women, plantation 
hands of the wildest and most unkempt sort, 
carelessly dressed in short ragged filthy kirtles, 
that reached only to the knee, and with their 
woolly hair tangled and matted with dust and 
dirt, instead of being covered with the comely 
and becoming bandana turban of the more civil” 
ised and decent household negresses. These 
women carried cutlasses too, the ordinary agri- 
cultural implement of all sugar-growing tropical 
countries ; and one had but to glance at their 
stalwart black arms or their powerful naked legs 
and feet, as well as at their cruel laughing facea 
to see in a moment that if need were, they couM 
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wield their blunt but heavy weapons fully as 
effectively and as ruthlessly in their own way as 
the resolute, vengeful men themselves. So wholly 
unsexed were they, indeed, bybn'tal field-labour 
and brut^ affections, that it yas hard to look 
upon them closely for a minute and believe them 
to be really and truly women. 

The conspirators assembled silently, it is true, 
BO far silence under such circiunstences is ever 
possible to the noisy demonstrative negro nature ; 
but in spite of the evident effort wliich every 
man made at self-restraint, there was a low under- 
current of whispered talk, accompanied by the 
usual running commentary of grimaces and gesti- 
culations, which made a buzz or murmur hum 
ceaselessly through tlie whole crowd of five or 
six hundred armed semi-savages. Now and again 
the women especially, looking down with delight- 
ful anticipation at their newly whettetl cutlasses, 
would break out into hoarse ungovernable laughter, 
as tliey thought to themselves of the proud white 
throats they were going to cut that mcmor.ablc 
evening, and the dying cries of the little white 
pickaninnies they were going to massacre in 
their embroidered lace bassinettes. 

‘ It warm me heart, Mistali Delgado, sah,’ 
one white-haired, tt)ttering, venerable old negro 
mumbled out slowly with a pleasant smile, ‘to 
see so many good neighbour all come togedder 
again for kill de buckra. It long since I see 
fine gadering like tli«. I mind de time, sah, in 
slavery day, when I was young man, just begin 
for to make lub to de le-adies, how we nse 
all togedder under John Trelawney down at 
Star- Apple Bottom, go hunt de white folk in 
de great in'iurrection. Ila, dem was times, sah — 
den^ was time«, 1 tellin’ you de trut’, me fren’, 
in de great insurrection. We beat de goomba 
drum, we go up to Mistali Pourtales — same what 
llo'» me inuddei ^ v' merdful dat de buckra 
judges even fine him — an’ we catch de iniissa 
himself, an’ wo heat him dead wit stick an’ 
cutlass. 11a, ha, dem was times, sah. Den we 
catch de young le-adies, an’ we hack dem all to 
pieces, an’ we burn! de bodicf. Den we go on 
to odder house, take all de buckra we find, shoot 
some, roast some same ue roast pig, an’ burn 
some in deir own lioiiseV. Dem was times, sah — 
dem was times. I doan’t s’pose naygur now will 
do like we do when I is young man. But dis 
is good meeting, line meeting : we cry “ Colour 
for colour,” “Buckra country for us,” an’ dc 
Lard prosper us in de work we hab in hand ! 
Hallelujah!’ 

One of the women stood listening eagerly to 
this thrilling recital of early exploits, and asked 
in a hushed voice of the intensest interest: ‘An’ 
what dc end ob it all, Mistah Corella? What 
come ob it ? How you no get buckra house, den, 
for youself lib in ? ’ 

The old man shook his head mournfully, as 
he answered with a meditative sigh : ‘Ah, buckra 
too strong for us — too strong for us altogedder; 
come upon us too many. Colonel Maegregor, 
Ixim come wit plenty big army, gun an’ bay’net, 
an’ shoot us down, an’ charge us ridin’ ; so we 
all frightened, an’ run away hide in de bush 
right up in de mountains. Den dem bring Cuban 
bloodhound, hunt us ontj an’ dem hab court- 
martial, an’ dem sit on Trelawney, an’ dem hang 
him, bang him dead, de buckra. Aii’ dem hang 

plenty. kill tw 0 ttty---twenty-two---tw«tt^ 

tour Duclira ; an’ buckra kill hundred an’ eighty 
poor naygur, to make tings even. For tm 
Duckro, dem kill ten, fifteen, twenty naygns. 
But my master hide me till martial law wow 
ober, because I is strong, hearty young Day]^i 22 !^ 
an’ can work well for him down in cane-pieca 
Him say : “ Doan’t must kill valuable property ! ** 

An’ I get off' dat way. So dat de end ob John 
Trelawney him rebellion.’ 

If the poor soul could only have known it, 
he might nave added with perfect truth that it 
was the end of every otlicr negro rebellion too; 
the white man is always too strong for them. 

But hope springs eternal in the black breast as 
in all others, and it was with a placid smile of 
utter oblivion that he added next minute : ‘ But 
we doan’t gwine to be beaten dis time. We too 
strong ourselbes now for de soldier an’ de buckra. 
Delgado make tings all snug ; buy pistol, drill 
naygur, plan battle, till we sure ob do victory. 

Dc Lard wit us^ an’ Delgado him serbant’ 

At that moment, Louis Delgado himself stepped 
forward, erect dhd firm, with the unmistakable 
air of a bom commander, and said a few words 
in a clear low earnest voice to the eager mob of 
armed rioters. ‘ Me fren’i^’ he said, ‘ you must 
obey orders. Go quiet, ar? make «o noise till 
you get to de buckra bouses. Doairt turn aside 
for de rum or de trash-houses ; we get plenty 
rum for ourselbes, I tellin’ you, when we done 
killed all de buckra. Doan’t set fire to de bouse > 
anywhere ; only kill de male white folk ; we 
want house to lib in ourselbes, when de war ober. 
Doan’t burn de lactories ; wo want factory for 
make sugar ourselves when de buckra dribben 
altogedder clean out ob <le country, Doan’t light 
fire at all ; if you light fire, de soldiers in Port- 
ob-Spain sec de blaze directly, an’ come up an’ 
fight us hard, before wc get togedder enough 
black men to make sure ob de glorious victory. 
Nebber mind de buckra le-ady ; wc can get dem 
when wo want dem. KiU, kill, kill ! dat is de 
watchword. Kill, kill, kill de buckra, an’ de 
Lard delibber de rest into de hands ob his chosen 
people.’ As he spoke, he raised his two black 
hands, palm upwards, in the attitude of earnest 
supplication, towards the darkening heaven, and 
flung his head fervently backward, with the 
whites of his big eyes rolling horribly, in hifl 
unspoken prayer to the God of battles. 

The negroes around, caught with the con- 
tagious enthusiasm of Delgado’s voice and mutely 
eloquent gesture, flung up their own dusky hands, 
cutlasses and all, with the self-same wild and 
expressive pantomime, and cried aibud, in a 
scarcely stifled undertone : ‘ De Lard delibber 
dem, de Lard delibber dem to Louis Delgado.’ 

The old African gazed around him complacently 
for a second at the goodly muster of armed fol- 
lowers, to the picked men among whom Isaac 
Pourtales was already busily distributing the 
pistols and the cartridges. ‘Are you ready, me 
Iren’s?’ he asked again, after a short pause. 

And, like a deep murmur, the answer rang 
unanimously from that great tumultuous black 
mass: ‘Praise de Lard, sah, we ready, we 
ready ! ' . 

‘ Den march ! ’ Delgado cried, in the loud tone 
of a commanding officer ; and stiiting the action 
to the word, the whole mob tumea after Mm * 
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sUentlj, along the winding path that » led down 
by tortuous twists from tne, clump of cabbage- 
palms to the big barn-like Orange Grove trash- 
houses. 

With their naked feet and their cat-like tread, 
the negroes marched along far more silently 
than -white men could ever have done, toward 
the faint lights that gleamed fitfully beyond 
the gully. If possible, Delgado would have pre- 
ferred to lead them straight to Orange Grove 
house, for his resentment burnt fiercest of all 
against the Dupuy family, and he wished at 
least, whatever else happened, to make sure of 
massacring that one single obnoxious household. 
But it was absolutely necessary to turn first 
to the trash-houses and the factory, for rumours 
of some impending trouble had already vaguely 
reached the local authorities. The two constables 
of the district stood there on guard, and the 
few faithful and trustworthy plantation hands 
were with them there, in spite of Mr Dupuy’s 
undisguised ridicule, half expecting an insurgent 
attack that very evening. It would never do 
to leave the enemy thus in the rear, ready either 
to attack them from behind, or to bear down 
the news and seek for aid at Port-of-Spain. 
Delgado’s plan was therefore to carry each planta- 
tion entire as he went, without allowing time 
to the well-affected negroes to give the alarm 
to the whites in the ne.\t one. But he feared 
greatly the perils and temptations of the factory 
tor his unruly army. ‘Wiiatebber else you do, 
me fren’s,’ the old African muttered more than 
once, turning round beseechingly to his ragged 
black followers, ‘doan’t drink de new rum, an’ 
doan’t set fire to dc buckra trash-houses.’ 

At the foot of the little knoll under whose 
base the trash-houses lay, they came suddenly 
upon one of the faithful field-hands, Napoleon 
Fioreal, whose fidelity Delgado had already in 
vain attempted with his rude persuasions. The 
negroes singled him out at one'e for their first 
vengeance. Before the man could raise so much j 
as a sharp shout, Isaac Pourtah-s had seized j 
him from behind and gagged his mouth witli i 
a loose bandana. Two of the other men, quick 
as lightning, snatched his arms, and held them 
bent back in a very painful attitude behind 
his shoulders. ‘ If you is wit us,’ Delgado said, j 
in a hoarse whisper, ‘ lift your right foot, fellah.’ j 
Fioreal kept both feet pressed doggedly down I 
with negro courage upon the ground. ‘ Him is j 
traitor, traitor ! ’ Pourtales muttered, between his | 
clenched teetli. ‘ Him hab black skin, hwt white ' 
heart. Kill him, kill him ! ’ | 

In a second, a dozen angry negroes had darted 
forward, with their savage cutlasses brandished 
aloft in the air, ready to hack their offending 
fellow-countryman^ into a thousand pieces. 
But Delgado, his black hands held up with 
a warning air before them, thundered out 
in a tone of bitter indignation : ‘ Doan’t kill 
him !— doan’t kill him ! My children, kill in 
good order. Dar is plenty buckra for you to 
kill, witout want to kill your own brudder. 
Tie de han’kercber around him mout’, bind 
rope around him arm an’ leg, an* trow him down 
dc gully yonder among de cactus jungle ! ’ 

As be spoke, one of the men produced 
a piece of stout rope from his pocket, brought 
for the very purpose of tying tlie ‘prisoners,’ 


and proceeded to wind it tightly around Floreal’s 
body. Tliey fastened it well round arms and 
legs;, stuffed the bandana firmly in his mouth 
so as to check all his futile attempts at shouting, 
and rolled him over the slight bank of earth, 
down among the thick scrub of prickly cactus. 
Then, as the blood spurted out of the small 
wounds made by the sharp thorns, they gave 
a sudden low yell, and burst in a bo4y upon 
the guardians of the trash-houses. 

Before the two black policemen had time to 
know what was actually happening, they found 
themselves similarly gagged and bound, and 
tossed down beside Napoleon Fioreal on the 
prickly cactus bod. In a minute, the insurgents 
had surrounded the trash-houses, cut down tod 
captured the few faithful negroes, and marched 
them aleng unwillingly in their own body, as 
hostages fhr the better behaviour of the Orange * 
Grove house-servants. | 

‘Now, me fren’s,’ Delgado shouted, with fierce 
energy, ‘down wit de Dupuys ! We gwine to 
humole de proud white man ! We must hab 
blood ! De Lard is wit us ! lie hat’ jDut down 
de mighty from deir scats, an’ hat’ exalted de 
lowly an’ meek ! ’ 

But as he spoke, one or two of the heaviest- 
looking among the rioters began to cast their 
longing eyes upon the unbroached hogsheads. 

‘ De rum, de rum ! ’ one of them cried hoarsely. 
‘We want snflin for keep our courage up. Little 
drop o’ rum help naygur man -well to humble 
de buckra.’ 

Delgado rushed forward and placed himself 
resolutely, pistol in hand, before the seductive 
hogsheads. ‘Whoebber drink a drop ob dat 
rum dis blessed ebenin’,’ he hissed out angrily, 
‘before all de Dupuys is lyin’ cold in deir own 
houses, I slioot nim deatl here wit dis very 
pistol ! ’ 

But the foremost rioters only laughed louder 
than before, and one of them even wrenched the 
j pistol suddenly from liia leader’s grasp with an 
i unexpected side movement. ‘Look hyar, Mistah 
I Delgado,’ the man said quietly ; ‘ dis risin’ is all 
our risin’, an’ we has got to hab voice ourselbes 
in do partickler way we gwine to manage him. 
We doan’t gwine away witout dc rum, an’ we 
j gwine to break just one little pickanic hogshead.’ 
j At the word, he raised his cutlass above his liead, 

I and lunging forward with it like a sword, with 
j all his force, stove in one of the thick cross- 

{ ncces at the top of the barrel, and let the 
iquor dribble out slowly from the chink in a 
I small but continuous trickling stream. Next 
moment, a dozen black hands were held down 
to the silent rill like little cups, and a dozen 
dusky mouths were drinking down the hot new 
rum, neat and unalloyed, with fierce grimaces 
of the highest gusto. ‘ Ha, dat good ! ’ ran round 
the chorus in thirsty approbation : ‘dat warm do 
naygur’s heart. Us gwine now to kill de buckra 
in true earnes’.’ 

Delgado stood by, mad with rage and dis- 
appointment, as he saw ^ his followers, one after 
another, scrambling for handful after handful of 
the fiery liquor, and watched some of them, the 
women especially, reeling about foolishly almost 
at once from the poisonous fumes of the unrefined 
spirit. He felt in his heart that his chances 
were slipping rapidly from him, even before the 
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insurrection was well begun, and that it would 
be impossible for a crowd of half-drunken negroes 
to preserve the order and discipline which alone 
would enable them to cope with the all-puissant 
and regularly drilled white men. But the more 
he stormed and swore and raved at them, the 
more did the greedy and uncontrolled negroes, 
now revelling in the unstinted supply, hold their 
hands fo the undiminished stream, and drink it 
off by palmfuls with still deeper grunts and 
groans of internal satisfaction. *If it doan’t no 
hope ob conquer de island,’ the African muttered 
at last with a wild Guinea oath to Isaac Pourtales, 
*at anyrate we has time to kill de Dupuys — an’ 
dat always some satisfaction.’ 

The men were now thoroughly inflamed with 
the hot new rum, and more than one of them 
began to cry aloud : ‘ It time to get t% Se reg’lar 
business.* But a few still lingered lovingly 
around the dripping hogshea<l, catching double 
handfuls (jf the fresh spirit in their capacious 
palms. Presently, one ot the women, mad with 
drink, drew out a short pipe from her filthy 
pocket and began to fill it to the top with raw 
tobacco. As she did so, she turned tipsily to a 
man by her side and asked him for a light. The 
fellow took a match in his unsteady fingers and 
struck it on a wooden post, flinging it away when 
done with among a few small scraps of dry trash 
that lay by accident upon the ground close by. 
Trash is the desiccated refuse of cane from whicli 
the juice has been already extracted, and it is 
. ordinarily used as a convenient fuel to feed the 
crushing-mills and boil the molasses. Dry as 
tinder, it lighted up witli a flare instantaneously, 
and raised a crackling blaze, whose ruddy glow 
pleased and delighted the childish minds of the 
nalf-drunkcn negroes. ‘ How him burn ! ’ the 
woman >vith the j’ipe cried excitedly. ‘Sposiri’ 
we set fire to de /"ash-house! My heart, how 
him blaze den ! IJim light up all de moun- 
tains ! Burn de trash-house ! Burn de trash- 
liouse ! Hat pretty for true ! Burn de trasli- 
house ! ’ 

Quick as lightning, the tipsiest rioters had idly 
kicked the burning ends of loose trasli among 
the great stacked heaps of dry cane under the 
big sheds ; and in one second, before Helgado 
could even strive in vain to exert his feeble 
authority, the whole mass had flaslied into a 
single huge sheet of flame, rising iicreely into 
the evening sky, and reddening with its glow 
the peaks around, like the lurid glare of a huge 
volcano. As the flames darted Ingher and ever 
higher, licking up the leaves and stalks as they 
went, the negroes, now fairly loosed from all 
restraint, leaped and shrieked wildly around 
them — some of them half-drunk, others absolutely 
reeling, and all laughing loud with hideous, 
wild, unearthly laugliter, in their murderous 
meriiraent. Delgado alone saw with horror that 
his great scheme of liberation was being fast 
rendered ultimately hopeless, and could only now 
concentrate his attention upon his minor plan 
of personal vengeance ^against the Dupuy family, 
Port-of-Spain would “be fairly roused by the 
blaze in half an hour, hut at least there was 
time to murder outright the one offending Orange 
Grove household. 

For a few minutes, helpless and resourceless, 
ho allowed the half-tipsy excited creatures to 
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dance toaily around the flaring fire, and to ledto 
and gestiAilate with African ferocity in the red 

S lare of the rapidly burning trash-house. ‘Let 
em wear out de rurn,’ he cried bitterly to 
Pourtalfis. *But in a minute, de Dupuys gwine 
to be down upon us wit de constables an’ de 
soldiers, if dem doan’t make haste to kill dem 
beforehand.’ 

Soon the drunken rioters themselves began 
to remember that burning trash-houses and steal- 
ing rum were not the only i^rin of amusement 
they had proposed to theraselve.s for that even- 
ing’s entertainment. ‘Kill de huckra!— kill de 
buckra ! * more than one of them now yelled 
out fiercely at the top of his voice, brandishing 
his cutlass. ‘ Buckra country for us ! Colour 
for colour ! Kill dem all ! Kill de buckra ! ’ > 

Delgado seized at once upon the slender oppor- 
tunity. ‘Me fren’s,’ he shrieked aloud, raising 
his palms once more imploringly to heaven, ‘ kill 
dem, kill dem ! Follow me ! Hallelujah ! I 
gwine to lead y8u to kill de buckra ! ’ 

Most of the pegrocs, recalled to duty by the 
old African’s angry voice, now fell once more 
into their rude marching order ; hut one or two 
of them, and those the tipsiest, began to turn 
back wistfully in the direction of the little pool 
of new rum that lay sparkling in tHe glare like 
molten gold in front of the still running hogs- 
head. Louis Delgado looked at them with the 
fierce contempt of a strong mind for such incom- 
Xireliensible vacillating wcaKne.ss, Wrenching his 
pistol once more from the tipsy grasp of the man 
who had first seized it, he pointed it in a threat- 
ening attitude at the head of the foremost negro 
among the recalcitrant drunkards. ‘Dis time 
I tellm’ you true,’ he cried fiercely, in a tone 
of unmistakable wrath and firmness. ‘De first 
man dat take a single step nearer dat liquor, 

I blow his brains out ! ’ 

Reckless with drink, and unable to believe in 
his leader’s firmness, the foremost man took a 
step or two, laughing a drunken laugh mean- 
while, in the forbidden direction, and then 
turned round again, grinning like a baboon, 
toward Louis Delg.'ido. 

He had better have trifled with an angry tiger. 
The fierce old African did no|^ hesitate or falter 
for a single second ; pulling the trigger, he fired 
straight at the grinning face of the drunken rene- 
gade, killing him in.stiintaneously. He fell like 
a log in the pool of new rum, ow reddened the 
stream even as they looked with the quick 
crimson flow. 

Delgado himself hardly paused second to . 
glance contemptuously at the fallen recalcitrant. 
‘Now, me fren’s,’ he cried firmly, kicking the 
corpse in his wrath, and with his eye twitching 
in a terrible fashion, ‘whoflbber else disobeys 
orders, I gwine to shoot him dead dat very 
minut^ same as I shoot dat *good-for-nuffin dis- 
obedient naygur dar ! We has got to kill dc 
buckra to-ni^it, an’ ehbery man ob you must 
follow mo now to kill dem ’mediately. De Lard 
dclibber dem into our hand ! Follow me, an* 
colour for colour ! ’ 

At the word, the last recalcitrants, awed into 
sobriety for the moment by the sudden and 
ghastly death of their companion, turned trem- 
bling to their place in the rude ranks, and began 
once more to march on in serried order after . 
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Louis Dekado. And with one voice, the kinml- 
tuous rabwe, putting itself again in rapid motion 
towards Orange Grove, shrieked aloud once more 
the terrible watchwords: ‘Colour for colour! 
Kill de buckra ! ’ 


VISITS TO THE ZOO, 

THE LION-HOU8E. 

We are glad to observe that in spite of the 
general depression in trade and agriculture, and 
the many counter-attractions for pleasure-seekers 
which have sprung up in and around London 
in recent years, the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, still maintain their popularity with the 
British public. On Easter-Monday, no fewer thsm 
thirty-one thousand visitors paid at the gates ; 
thus- clearly proving that the love of natural 
history is not dying out among us. An expedi- 
tion to the Zoo is always the more' pleasant when 
we are accompanied by the ypung, eager to 
compare the Jumbos and tigers of their Noah’s 
Ark and picture-book with the living realities 
to be seen in the Society’s collection. But there 
are others besides our* children who may gain a 
useful knowledge in natural history by a stroll 
through the Zoological Gardens ; and one hopes 
for a still more profitable effect in the ideas 
of many ; for when studying the structure, the 
form, the habits of even the meanest of 
creatures, it is hardly possible for the reflective 
mind to resist feeling a sense of the power and 
wisdom of the Creator. 

Before speaking individually of the many inte- 
resting animals to be seen in the Zoological 
Gardens, it is right to point out, for the benefit 
of the uninitiated, or to those who have never 
visited a foreign land, and consequently have 
not had fhe opportunity of seeing wild crea- 
tures in a state of nature, that though the great 
majority of the prisoners we see there doubtless 
give a true idea of their habits when roaming 
in their native jungles, yet many of the quad- 
rupeds, more especially those bred in the Gardens, 
cannot altogether be relied upon in this respect ; 
for instance, many of the bears from the Himalaya 
Mountains, or other cold climes, which, we know, 
hibernate during the depth of winter, are unable 
to indulge in their lengthened sleep from force 
of circumstsnces. There are no hollow trees or 
snug caves wherein to curl up comfortably and 
pass the winter in a state of somnolence. Again, 
it is often most diflRcult, if not impossible, to 
provide the natural food for some of the crea- 
tures from tropical countries, and these animals 
have of necessity to subsist *upon whatever their 
keeper places before them, and that sometimes 
of a kind which they would hesitate or even 
refuse to devour in a state of freedom. 

Perhaps the most interesting spot in the Zoo 
to the general visitor is the well-known Lion- 
house, l^ough children almost invariably show 
a predilection for the monkeys. The Lion-house 
was erected some few years ago, and is a great 


improvement upon the former structure, now 
used for the bears, wolves, and hyenas ; but 
though fairly roomy and comfortable for the 
larger felida? inhabiting it, yet, considering their 
ever increasing number, and the importance 
which these carnivora hold in the animal king- 
dom, it is unfortunate that a still larger space 
and more commodious building could not have 
been spared for the purpose. The Lion-house 
contains not only several fine specimens of Afri- 
can lions, but also almost every known species 
of the larger Cat tribe, the snow leopard of the 
Himalayas {Felis uncia) alone excepted. 

In our changeable climate, more especially 
during the long dreary wintcr-montlis, when 
the ground is often covered with snow ami 
hard frosts* prevail, animals like the lion, the 
tiger, and the leopard, accustomed to tropical 
climates and a more equable temperature than 
ours, necessarily require their dens to be arti- 
ficially heated, and great care taken to guard 
against their suffering from the extreme cold. 
In spite of every precaution having been taken, 
several valuable animals succumbed to the rigours 
of our late almost arctic winter. But ample 
space and outdoor exercise ore also great deside- 
rata, and in this respect it must be confessed 
that the Lion-house of our own Zoological Gar- 
dens does not compare favourably with buildings 
intended for a like purpose to be seen at Berlin 
and other continental collections. At the Thicr- 
garten, Berlin — where may be seen a magnifi- 
I cent troop of seven or eight lions all in one 
1 large inclosure — there is a rocky hill— made 
secure, so far as the public arc concerned, by a 
circle of high iron railings, and connected by 
doorways with the ordinary wuntcr dens. So soon 
as summer appears and the weather becomes 
warm, the lions are permitted to roam about 
at will over this bill ; and it is a pleasing 
sight to observe the creatures really enjoying 
themselves, and for a time forgetful of their 
present captivity. Here may be seen a shaggy 
veteran with his wife and cubs lying together 
in a group upon some slabs of rock, and basking 
in the rays of the mid-day sun ; there, an old 
lioness asleep under the shade of an overhanging 
boulder ; while her two half-grown sons, full of 
health and spirits, are busily engaged in a romp 
of hide-and-seek. 

But to return. The row of elevated seats 
provided for visitors to the Lion-house, and 
facing the long line of fourteen cages, affords 
an excellent view of the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent dens. On the left we see two fine male 
lions in separate cages ; and close to them 
several lionesses, one with a pair of handsome 
cubs. To the extreme right are three tigers — 
two from continental India; and a third, a 
young, very quiet, and peculiarly dark fulvous- 
marked animal, recently obtained from Turkestan. 
It must be confessed, however, as every old 
Indian shikary will testify, that no one of the 
three before us conveys a true idea of the enor- 
mous size, strength, and muscular power which 
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the royal tiger attains to in a wild state. It but cannot clamber up a tree ‘hand over hand/ 
would he no exaggeration to s^, that a well- 1 so to sfeah, like the bear ; and this is thi 
from the Bengal Sunderbunds oi 


fed specimen from the Bengal Sunderbunds or 
Central India would reach nearly twice the 
weight, and measure twice the thickness round 
the shoulders, of any one of the three narrow- 
chested, hollow-flanked creatures before us. Next 
in importance and size comes the jaguar from 
Amerisa — a single specimen, but a remarkably 
fine, powerfid animal, and, to all appearance, 
q^uite a match for any one of the three under- 
Mzed tigers from the Old World. The puma 
or cougar of South America — a pair of beauti- 
ful grayish-red cats, but wanting in the brawny 
limbs and muscular neck and chest of the 
jaguar. Three beautiful leopards in one den. 
Many good naturalists would pronounce one of 
them ,to be a panther, and a distinet variety 
from the remaining two ; but this* is an un- 
decided point among zoologists, so we will not 
touch upon it, -merely remarking upon the 
extraordinary dissimilarity in the colour and 
marking of the skins of the three specimens 
before us, and which fully accounts for the dif- 
ficulty so many naturalists have found in classifr- 
ing these felidcc. Lastly, we notice the cheetah, 
or Indian hunting leopard, said to be the ‘pard’ 
of the ancients, common to various countries in 
Asia, and also throughout Africa, but not found 
in Ceylon, where the common leopard has erro- 
neously gained the title of cheetah. This inte- 
resting animal has been rightly placed as a 
separate subgenus from the true cats, on account 
of the claws being only partially retractile, with 
the tips always visible. It is a high-standing, 
slender creature, thin across the loins like a 
greyhound, and carrying the tail more after the 
manner of the dog than the true cat 

As being the largest of the group before us, 
the lion and the t' 401 . aturally attract our chief 
attention. These champions of the Old World 
have many a time in the days of ancient Rome 
been pitted the one against the other in mortal 
combat ; but there is still a difl'erence of opinion 
which of the two is the more formidable anim.al. 
Probably the tiger, on account of his more mus- 
cular hind-quarters, would have most friends ; but 
many experienced travellers and sportsmen who 
have witnessed the extraordinary strength and 
ferocity of the lion, hold the contrary opinion. 
In parts of Central India, as also in Kutch and 
Guzerat in the Bombay l?re8idency, the Asiatic 
lion and tiger are still found in the same jungles ; 
but we never hear of the two animals . quarrelling 
and coming to blows. Formerly, the lion of 
India, on account of the male having a shorter 
mane, was considered to be of a different species 
from his African brother ; but more recently, 
our scientific naturalists have rightly come to 
the conclusion that the two are identical. It 
must be allowed, however, that the Asiatic lion 
is altogether a less courageous and dangerous 
beast than the animal inhabiting the African 
continent ; and our experienced Indian hunters 
assert that the former, even when fired at, 
wounded, and driven to bay, seldom turns on 
his pursuers and fights to the death after the 
manner of the royal tiger. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that neither lion 
nor tiger has the power of climbing trees. 

^^They can make prodigious springs and bounds, 


out cannot clamber up a tree ‘ hand over hand/ 
so to B|eak, like the bear; and this is fh^ 
more surprising when we remember that the 
jaguar, the puma, and the leopard, like all the 
smaller cats, are active, expert climbers. Tru^ 
both lion and tiger ore far larger and heavier 
than any other of the felidse ; and undoubtedly 
their great strength lies in the massive propor- 
tions of the shoulder and forepart of the body, 
as compared with the hind-quarters ; yet, when 
we consider the general symmetry and ^ceM 
movements of these two gigantic wild cats, we 
cannot help feeling disappointed that they are 
wanting in one of the chief characteristics ,o£ 
the tribe. 

Most of us probably who are in the habit of 
constantly visiting the Zoological Gardens have 
heard the roar of the lion — that grand, deep- toned, 
terrible voice, which seems to make the very air 
in close proximity to the king of beasts vibrate 
and quiver. We also frequently read and hear 
tales of the roar of the tiger ; but the writer ven- 
tures to say that this impression is erroneous. 
The Bengal tigGr, when going his nightly rounds, 
often makes a low yawning kind of whine or 
sigh, ending with a subdued grunt sounding like 
distant thunder ; and a highly unpleasant cry it 
is to the belated traveller on foot as he hurries 
along the jungle path. But this n!ght-moan of ; 
a prowling tiger has no resemblance whatever to 
the deep, grand, resounding roar of the lion. 
Again, every tiger-shooter who has witnessed the 
scene can readily recall to mind that never-to-be- 
forgotten moment when a royal tiger worthy of 
the name — perhaps wounded and goaded to fury 
and desperation by his eager pursuers — at length 
turns to try conclusions with them, and with 
open jaws, ears laid back, flashing eye, and tail 
on end, a truly terrible object, bounds towards 
his enemies. At such times he makes the jungle 
resound with a succession of deep-drawn coughmg 
growls, evidently delivered with the intention of 
.striking terror into the hearts of his foes. But 
again we say, these murderous snarls of an 
enraged tiger aie altogether dissimilar in char- 
acter to the roar of the king of beasts. 

The wild tribes of Central India have often 
told the writer that at certain seasons of the 
year they are made aware of tigers being in the 
neiglibourhood by horrible ‘ caterwauling ’ sounds 
emanating from the jungle ; and doubtless this 
is correct, for we all know the agony of mind 
we often labour under when a conclave of our 
domestic cats are holding a palaver on the 
garden wall. 

There is an almost universal belief that the 
lion roars when ho is hungry^ and in a wild state 
when in search of prey; but the writer ventures 
to say that, like the bear's bug and other almost 
proverbial expressions of the kind, the idea is 
altogether erroneous. Probably certain verses in 
the Bible, more especially m the Psalms, such 
as ‘ The lions roaring after their prey, &c.,’ and 
passages of a similar nature, have given rise to 
this impression. But, let it be asked, would so 
cunning an animal as the lion, when hungry and 
in search of his dinner, betray bis approacn and 
put every living creature within miles of the 
spot thoroughly on the qui vioe^ by making the 
forest echo again with his roaring 1 Assuredly 
not ; for a more certain method scaring his 
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prey he could mot possibly adopt All quadru- 
peds, more especially the deer tribe, ulpll know 
and dread the voice of their natural enemy. 
Even domestic animals instinctively recognise 
and show fear on hearing the cry of a wild 
beast 

In India, the sportsman when out in camp 
durii^ the hot-weather months, often iindfi him- 
self away from towns and villages, in some 
wild spot in the depths of the jungle. Here, the 
stillness of the night is constantly broken by 
the calls of various creatures inhabiting the 
neighbouring forest— the deep solemn hoot of 
the homed owl, the sharp call of the spotted 
deer, or the louder bell of the sambur. But 
these familiar sounds attract no notice from the 
domestic animals included in the camp circle. 
But should a panther on the opposite hill call 
Ids mate, or a prowling tiger passing along the 
river-bank mutter his complaining night-moan, 
they one and all immediately show by their 
demeanour that they recognise thcwcry of a beast 
of prey. The old elephant chained up beneath 
the tamarind tree stays for a moment swaying 
his great body backwards and forwards, and 
listens attentively. His neighbour, a gray Arab 
horse, with pricked-up ears, gazes uneasily in 
the direction the sound appeared to come from ; 
while the dogs, just before lying panting and 
motionless in the moonlight, spring to their feet 
with bristling back and lowered tail, and with 
growls of fear disappear under the tent fly. 

Some few years ago, one of the dens allotted 
to the tigers was tenanted by a fine specimen 
named ‘Plassey.’ The writer first made the 
acquaintance of this animal many years ago when 

a uartered with his regiment at Lucknow ; .and 
hiere is a story connected with Plassey’s history, 
the account of which should read a good lesson, 
and yet another warning, to too eager sportsmen 
when tiger-shooting on foot. Two officers of the 
Irish Lancers, then stationed at Lucknow, were 
out shooting in the Oude jungles. Captain 

T fired at and mortally wounded a tigress 

with two cubs. She dropped apparently dead, 
but with just sufficient life left in her to strike 
a last blow ; and becoming aware of the near 
approach of her enemy, she suddenly recovered 
her legs, and in a moment sprang upon him 
and inflicted the most terrible injuries on the 
unfortunate sportsman. The tigress was speedily 
• despatched, and the wounded man carried into 
the nearest station, wkere everything that could 
be done for him was done, but in vain, for after 
liimering several weeks, he succumbed. 

Plassey £uad his brother-cub were taken to 
Lucknow and reared in the lancer messhouse, 
where they became great favourites. But time 
passed ; the small harmless cubs grew into large 
powerful animals — and, as is usually the case, 
on attaining to a full size they speedily became 
troublesome and dangerous, so were first chained 
up, and later on confined in cages. Eventually, 
Plassey was brought home and presented to the 


wondered at when we remember how unnatural 
it is for them to be cooped up in cages, in 
place of a wild, unrestrained life, with liberty , 
to wander where they will j. h. b. 


and rare animals brought from foreign countries, 
at great expense ana trouble, to our shores, 
though at first, to all appearance, in the best of 
health, yet before even reaching middle age, 
gradually pine away and die. Nor is this to be , 


WHERE THE TRACKS LED TO. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CONCLUSION. 

It was indeed as Winny had said. I was as ; 
stunned by her words as though a heavy blow 
had actually fallen upon me, and for a few 
seconds could scarcely think, much less speak ; 
but recovering a little from this confusion, I 
asked her for some explanation. I called it 
‘explanation,’ when I spoke to her, but I felt 
her statement was true ; their manner, their 
looks at p/?rting, were sufficient to tell me all. 

Godfrey Harleston had seen Winny going to 
and from business, and had contrived an intro- 
duction to her — this preliminary acquaintance 
was but slightly glanced at in her story — then, 
to show that his views were honourable, he 
had early proposed marriage, but had explained 
that he wished it kept a secret until some 
unpleasant matters which were troubling him 
were settled. Tliis referred at first to the quarrels 
between his mother and himself, with Mr Thurles, 
and afterwards, to the affair of the forged bills, 
respecting which, to my surprise, he had spoken 
freely to Winny and given a tolerably correct 
account. Of the burglary he had said nothing, 
and until my speech, Winny knew nothing of 
it She was startled at finding I was sent for 
by Mr Thurles ; but when she learned it was 
not for the forgery — the messenger saj'ing nothing 
about that — she was reassured. On that very 
evening Godfrey had told her that his dilficulty 
was now settled, and, as naturally following upon 
this, he proposed now making their marriage 
known. They were talking on this subject when 
they met me. 

All this Winny told — every word going to my 
heart — in a rapid, excited manner, which increased 
in force as she went on, until she finished with 
a wild declaration that she would go to Godfrey 
and warn him of the traps which were being set 
for him, of the danger which awaited him on the 
morrow. He was her husband — her honourable, 
guiltless, noble husband ! she almost shrieked, 
j It was her duty to warn him, and, if needful, 
to be with him. 

I had a dreadful job to pacify her ; and I was 
obliged to hold out hopes which I knew to be 
false, and to explain away all that I had said. 
That all I told her now w'ould be proved false the 
very next day, I well knew, and perhaps it was 
cruel to deceive her; but what was I to do? 

I was nearly mad. I did not show it so much 
as Winny, hut I believe I was as bad. 

Never W’as man in a more painful position on 
this earth. It w'as impossible for me to draw 
back ; I could not and ^ would not do so ; yet 
the consequences of going on were frightful. 
Ruin to my daughter— a blight on her life 
which could never be removed — this I should 
bring about ; and to do it would kill me. 

I never closed eyes all night ; and by the 
haggard looks of Winny in the morning, I was 
sure it had been the same with her. I tried to 
talk as though I was not thinking of the horrible 
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position we were in ; but of course it was a dead 
feilure. I said that as she did not seem very 
well, she had perhaps better not go to business 
that morning. If I nad known what her answer 
would be, I should probably have held my 
tongue. 

‘l)o you think, father,’ she exclaimed, *that 
I can attend to business or to any duty to-day? 
I shall, wait your return here. Bemember, it was 
by your advice that I did not, *a'3 I know I ought 
to have done, go to my husband last night and 
warn him. You said it would be all for the best 
if I did not do so. I shall wait here until you 
bring me the news which proves I was right in 
taking, and you in giving such advice.’ 

I went out to keep my appointment, as miser- 
able and wretched a man as amr who that day 
crawled throu{»h the streets of London* How I 
blamed iiiyselt for meddling in painftil and dis- 
agreeable business which I oimht to have been 
done with for ever, and how I vowed to keep 
clear of everything of the kin<l, if I could only 
get out of this scrape. I met Sam’s wife ; a pale, 
care-worn, thinly clad little woman ; without a 
trace, I was sure, of the habitual criminal in her 
spare features, although I daresay she knew more 
of Sam’s doings than the law would have looked 
favourably on. 

‘ O Mr Holdrey ! ’ she said — she knew me, it 
seemed, better than I knew her — ‘I am so glad 
you have come, — But, lor ! how bad you look, 
sir ! ’ 

I did not answer her ; I could not. 

‘He’s going to make a bolt of it,’ she went 
on; ‘he means sailing for America in a day 
or two. He got the money from the old lady 
last night ; and I have seen him since I have 
been here this morning.’ 

‘ Seen him ? — seen ’ I began, I knew very 

well whom she lu 'ii., but I was obliged to say 
something. Yet, ic was impossible, I thought, 
when I recalled the previous night and many 
other incidents of the case, that young Harlestou 
could be tliinking of going abroad. 

‘Why, that precious Mr Godfrey,’ she answered. 
‘We are only just in time, A pal— a friend, I 
mean, of poor Sam’s knows him, and has kept an 
eye on him, to oblige Shm ; so he learnt enough 
to tell me this.’ 

‘Where did you sec him?’ Goodness knows 
why I asked it, but it did as well as anything 
else I could think of. 

I ‘ He went into a house in that street,’ said Mrs 
Sam, pointing down a turning at the corner of 
which we stood. We had met in Gracechurch 
Street, as being half-way, she living over the 
water, and because I thouglit it just possible i 
I might 'have to see Mr Thurles, after Jhearing 
what she had to say. 

It was a shipmng office, it appeared, into which : 
he had gone. This might easily have been on ; 
business for Thurles & Company ; yet it agreed so ( 
far with what the woman had said, although the < 
place was not an American agency. I dreaded ! 
my visit to the Mansion House. I felt that i 
anything would be welcome which might, even t 
for a short time, postpone the awful business « 
I had before me, so I proposed that we should { 
watch until he came out, stationing ourselves 1 
in a court where wo were not likely to be seen. 1 

She readily agreed, and indeed had said much i 


which I cannot stay to put down, which eliowed 
the bitt^est animosity against the young man, 
whom sHe had seen several times, and who had 
evidently offended her. This, although of no 
great consequence, was to me a little strange, 
as, although I had only seen Godfrey Har- 
leston twice, yet I should have said he was 
the lost man in the world to deserve such 
hatred. Whatever his faults may have been, 
there was something open and pleasant in his 
manner at anyratc. However, Mrs Sam was 
‘veiy decided in her opinion, and while we 
waited at our post, gave utterance to a g^ood 
many unflattering speeches regarding Mr God- 
frey. 

I had in my time been on the watch for six 
or eight hours at a stretch, and had never felt 
f50 uneasy as I did in the twenty minutes I passed 

in that ontiy in Street. My eyes now fairly 

ached with watching the never-ceasing streams 
of figures which came and w'ent in the busy 
thoroughfare. •More than one person came out 
of the house we were interested in, but I took 
no more notice of them than -of the other 
strangers. I was looking only for one figure — a 
figure which I dreaded to see appear, as then 
I could make no further excuse for delay. 
Intently as I was watching the office, I thongnt 
I must for an instant have dozed, V>r lost con* 
sciousness in some way, for, suddenly, Mrs Sam 
pulled me sharply by the sleeve, and said ; ‘ There 
he is ! He has just come out. — Don’t you see 
him?’ she added hurriedly, seeing me look con- 
fusedly from side to side. ‘You say you know 
him. Don’t you see him ? — Tliere— there ! ’ She 
pointed with her finger, as she almost angrily 
uttered these words. 

‘No; I do not!’ I exclaimed, with equal 
sharpness. ‘Mr Harleston is not in sight, I am 
certain.’ 

‘Why, what do you mean?* she cried, and 
again pointed across the road. ‘Don’t you see 
him just passing the public-house? He carries 
a small black bag.’ 

‘ Aha ! that — t/taf man ! ’ I exclaimed. ‘ Is that 
Mr Godfrey Harleston ? ’ 

‘Of course it is,’ she retorted. ‘I know him 
as well as I do you.’ 

Then she started back in alarm, and no wonder, 
for I burst out laughing, and ended by wringing 
the little woman’s hand with a force which 
brought tears to her eyes. 

‘It’s all right!’ I exclaimed. ‘If that is your 
Godfrey Harleston, I can understand everything. 
— Hi ! —this was to a passing cab — ‘ Mansion 
House, my good fellow ! — Now, jump in, Mrs 
Sam, and we will settle the business in no 
time.’ 

We rattled away. Wliat^a load was off my ' 
mind I How deep and cunning the trick, and 
yet how easy to understand, when once tb'* 
clue was supplied ! *Tlie man she identified as’ 
Godfrey Harieston was no other than Mr Oeoi^e ' 
Picknell, my friendly clerk, who had taken so 
much interest in me, and who had so constantly,, 
although without any seeming intention, directed 
suspicion to the step-son of Mr Thurles ; and if 
Sam had not been ‘shopped,’ or if Picknell had. 
had the honesty to behave fairly to Sam’s wife^ 
his scheme might have been successful — ^so far 
as he was concerned. 
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We told onr story at the Mansion Hmise ; and 
the case being one of importance, Mr^fPicknell 
was arrested that very afternoon, as he sat at 
his desk in the office. If he had not been taken 
then, we should not have had him at all, for he 
had a ticket in his pocket for his passage to the 
Cape, by a vessel sailing the next day. 

But before all these things had been done and 
found out, you may be sure I had hurried off 
home in a cab. I dashed up the steps, opened 
the door with my key, and then into the 
parlour, where Winny was sitting, half dis- 
tracted with suspense and anxiety. But there 
must have been something in my face which told 
a tale, for before I had spoken a word, she rose, 
and with a laugh, which was a sob before it was 
finished, threw her arms round my neck and 
exclaimed : ‘ My dear father ! Thank heaven ! ’ 
She could say no more just then for sobbing 
and tears ; but she knew somehow that all was 
well. We should have mrule a pretty picture, 
if any one could have seen us, foi* I was as bad 
as Winny ; but we were both brimming over 
with happiness. 

Yet there was a great deal to be accounted 
for, which at another time would have checked 
anything like pleasure ; but I had got over 
the worst; the most fatal difficulty had been 
mastered, and I did not care about anything 
else. 

Mr Godfrey — the real Godfrey — called upon 
me that afternoon, and much was explained then ; 
while the examination in Picknell’s case supplied 
most of the rest. What was still obscure was 
cleared by Godfrey’s mother and by the con- 
fession of the unlucky young fellow who had 
forged the bills and was apprehended about this 
time. The poor creature was at deatli’s door, 
and never lived to take his trial. 

I daresay, however, that every one can see 
pretty nearly what had happened, so I will be 
veiy brief. Godfrey Harleston had really taken 
a fancy for betting on horseraces. Picknell had 
told the truth in saying this. Most of what he 
said was true, but so mixed up and coloured 
that' it was worse than a lie. This, of course, 
is common enough ; all mischief-makers resort 
to this trick. 

Well, young Godfrey bad bad luck from the 
first ; and Smithers~I forget whether I men- 
tioned bis name before, but this was the party 
who absconded — ^being bis chief adviser, Harleston 
applied to him to obtain the money to meet some 
heavy losses. Smithers was as bad off as him- 
self, and had no one to look to for help ; while 
Godfrey, if*' he chose to make any emergency 
known, could always get assistance. He trusted 
to his luck to bring him round, however, without 
applying to his motkjr — most novices would have 
felt the same — so was ready to agree, when 
Smithers suggested bills at two months, which 
: he could get discounted on •his own signature — 
so Godfrey understood. 

Harleston drew up the hills ; and Smithers, 
being nnable to get a shilling on his own name, 
put in a fictitious firm, depending on Godfrey 

f etting the money to meet the bills in time, 
lut, by an awful stroke of luck, the bills were 
rediscounted, and afterwards paid to Thurles & 
Company, where some accidental circumstance 
caused the recognition of Godfrey’s ^vriting, and 


then inquiry soon proved that the accepting firm 
was a sham. 

Old Thurles was delighted at this, and spoke- 
too freely as to what he would do. Picknell was- 
cither in the room at the time when the mer- 
chant uttered his threats, or — as I should say 
was more likely — he listened and skulked till he 
found out enough to give him his cue. He saw 
at once how, if the young man had committed 
forgery, the documents proving his guilt would 
be a valuable property, and he determined to 
got them into nis .possession. But it was not 
easy to do this and keep suspicion from himself. 
If stolen from the safe in any ordinary manner 
and during the day, a clerk must have been 
suspected. Some little time before, Mr Godfrey 
had a more serious quarrel than usual with his 
step-fathev, and had left the office. It was not 
until after iihis that he knew forgery had been 
committed, but be was aware that the bills hod 
come into the possession of Thurles & Company. 
His absence suggested a brilliant idea to Picknell, 
who had a rather lai’ge circle of acquaintance 
of the shadiest character, and was himself, indeed, 
under a very demure aspect, about ai^ bad a 
fellow as the Newgate calendar could show. He 
found out Sam, who was quite willing to under- 
take so profitable and easy a piece of work as 
Picknell represented the breaking into the office 
to be. 

The clerk had secured impressions in wax of 
the keys of the outer safe — he could not get at 
those wliich opened the interior one — and Sam 
had no difficulty in finding an artisan who would 
make duplicate keys from those patterns. While 
dealing with bis ‘ professional ’ friend, a splendid 
piece of strategy suggested itself to the clerk. 
He saw how to screen himself and throw sus- 
picion on the (piarter where it was already only 
too likely to fall, so he assumed the name of 
Godfrey Harleston. A tolerably correct account 
of what had occurred as regarded the forgery, 
fully satisfied Sam of the expediency of his new 
friend’s proceedings, and convinced him that he 
‘ had got hold of a good thing.’ 

The burglary came off successfully, but with 
much less immediate profit than Sam had hoped 
for; however, he anticipated a harvest from 
the bills. Of course Picknell had to tell his 
confederate much of his plan in regard to these 
documents, because thgy were in the burglar’s 
possession, and he was not likely to give them 
up without some inducemeut. 

Without loss of time — for he knew how dan- 
gerous a path he was treading — the clerk waited 
on Mrs Thurles, and claiming to represent those 
who had discounted bills forged by her son — the 
lady knew nothing of the burglary — so wrought 
upon her fears, that she paid him a handsome 
sum on account, and promised a great deal more 
when the bills should be given to her. Had 
the poor lady had the courage to speak openly 
to her son, she would have found how little he 
had to do with the foi^ery. He was uneasy 
about it, and bad been trying to raise money 
elsewhere to pay the firm who had originally 
discounted the bills. This he had succeeaed in 
doing, which led him to tell Winny he had at 
last got over the difficulty he had spoken of. 
The young dog had more to think about than 
even the bills at the time, for be had just been | 
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married to my Winny; at anyrate, his mother 
could see he was in trouble, ana naturtdly feared 
the worst 

So the way was clear for Picknell ; but he was 
so covetous and so thoroughly dishonourable, that 
he could not act fairly to anybody. He gave 
Sam the paltry two pounds, which aggravated 
the burglar more than if he had received nothing. 
This first sum from Mrs Thurlea was obtained 
on the night when I tracked Picknell to the 
public-house in the mews, so you may guess 
how my appearance startled Sam. Picknell had 
meant to abscond the moment he got the money, 
and till then, he thought he could put Sam off 
with excuses, especially as the latter supposed 
he was dealing with Godfrey Harleston, and the 
name of Picknell had never been mentioned. 

Sam found out that his accomplice w*s cheating 
him ; then, being arrested, and fcai'ing that his 
wife and child would be left destitute, he sent 
for me. Mrs Thurles got nearly all her money 
back ; while Sam and Picknell were each tried 
at the same sessions of the Central Criminal 
Court, and were each sentenced to penal servi- 
tude I Sam’s time being much the longer. 

Mr Thurles paid the reward, and I shared it 
with Mrs Sara, who went away, soon after, to 
some relatives in the north of England. I never 
heard any more of her. But before she went, 
she brought me a micer, old-fashioned silver jug, 
as a present to Winny — at the wish of Sam, 
she said. I did not want to take this ; but 
the little woman declared, most earnestly, that it 
was her grandmother’s or great-grandmother’s, 
and honestly come by. She said, too, that 
Sam had talked so much about his gratitude 
to me for speaking up for him at the trial, that 
he would be disappointed if liis gift was refused. 

I I recollected Sam’s promisse then, and accepted 
the present, whi^ li '.V',my has on lier sideboard; 

1 and a gentleman who knows about such things 
! has told her that the jug is very curious and 
valuable. 

Poor Mrs Thurles was so delighted to find her 
son free, that she would have welcomed his wife 
if she had been an Eskimo. She took kindly 
to Winny; and I am proud to say that there 
is not a happier wife in London than my 
I daughter. 

AN OLD LAMMAS REVEL. 

The festival of the Gule of August, on liammas 
Day, was one of the four great pagan festivals of 
Britain. This Gwyl (or festival) probably origin- 
ated in the desire to celebrate the ingathering of 
the first-fruits of the earth, particularly that of the 
grain. Upon the introduction of Christianity into 
this country the festival continued to be observed 
on that account. The usual offering at church at 
this season of the year was a loaf (hlaf) of bread, 
hence the day became known as ‘Hlaf-mass,’ which 
became shortened into ‘ Lammas.’ 

Several customs have been observed in various 
portions of the United Kingdom at Lammas. A 
very curious custom was practised in Scotland 
imtil about the middle of last century. This 
appears to be a relic of the ancient pagan 
festival of the Gulc of August, and was prac- 
tised in some parts of the Lothians. We are 
informed that near the beginning of summer 


the henlsmen within a certain district asso- 
ciated Jhemselves into bands, which in some 
instances numbered one hundred members, and 
occasionally more. It was agreed by each of 
these communities to build a tower (generally 
of sods) in some conspicuous place near the 
centre of their respective districts, to serve as 
their place of rendezvous on Lammas Day. The 
base of the erection was usually about four feet 
square. The tower, seven or eight feet high, was- 
made to slope up to a point?, above which floated 
the colours of the party who had erected it. From 
the commencement of its being built, the tower 
became an object of care to the whole community, 
for it was deemed a disgrace to suffer it to be 
defaced. Any attempt made to demolish it, 
either by fraud or force, was resolutely resisted. 
Each party endeavoured to circumvent the other, 
and laid plans to steal out unperceived in the 
night-time and to level the tower to the ground, 
A successful exploit brought great honour to 
I the undertakers of the expedition. Although the 
tower was easily rebuilt, yet the news was quickly 
spread througll the whole district by the success- 
ful adventurers, who filled it with shouts of joy 
and exultation, while their unfortunate neighbours 
were covered with shame^ To ward oft* this dw- 
grace, guard was kept at night at each tower, 
which was made stronger and sutonger as the 
building advanced. Numerous petty skirmishes 
ensued ; but the assailants seldom made an attack 
in force, preferring rather to succeed by surprise. 
As soon, therefore, as they saw they were dis- 
covered, they made off as best they could. 

Dr James Ferguson — to whom we are indebted 
for the faeJs concerning the Lothian Lammas 
tower builders — states that in order to give the 
alarm on these and other occasions, every person 
was armed with a * tooting-horn,’ that is, a horn 
perforated in the small end, through which wind 
can be forcibly blown from the mouth so as to 
occasion a loud noise. As every one wished to 
acquire dexterity in the use of this instrument, 
the herdsmen practised upon it during the 
summer wliile tending their flocks or herds. 
Towards Lammas, they were incessantly employed 
answering to and vicing with each otker, so that 
the whole country rang continually with the 
sounds. 

Before the day of the ceremony came round, 
each community elected a captain ; and a stand 
of colours was prepared for the great event. This | 
consisted of a fine table-cloth of the largest size, ; 
decorated with ribbons. All things being ready, 
the band of herdsmen sallied forth on the morn- 
ing of the first of August, attired their best 
apparel, and armed with stout cudgels. Repair- 
ing to the neighbouring tower, the colours were 
displayed in triumph ; then the assembly in- 
dulged in horn-blowing and in making merry 
until about nine o’clock, when they partook of 
breakfast as they •sat upon the green-sward. 
Scouts were despatched to every quarter to watch 
the approach of any hostile party. 

It frequently happened tnat on Lammas Day 
the herdsmen of one district proceeded to 
attack those of another locality, to bring them 
under subjection by force. On the approach 
of a hostile party the horns sounded to arms ; 
the band immediately arranged itself in the 
best order that could be devised — the boldest 
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and strongest in front, and those of inferior 
prowess behind. They Seldom remained on the 
defensive, but generally rushed forward^bravely 
to meet the enemy. The captains carried the 
colours and led the van. When both parties 
me^ they mutually desired each other to lower 
their colours, in sign of subjection. When there 
appeared a great disproportion in the strength 
of the hands, the weakest usually submitted to 
this ceremony without difficulty, believing their 
honour was saved by the evident disproportion 
of the match. If the bands were nearly equal 
in strength, neither of them yielded ; blows 
ensued, and sometimes bloodshed. It is said that 
on one occasion four herdsmen weie killed and 
many disabled. If no opponents appeared, or 
if they themselves had no intention of making an 
attack, the bands took down their colours about 
mid-day from their towers, and marched, blowing 
their horns, to the largest village in the neigh- 
bourhood. Hero they were met by the lasses 
and the people generally, who partkipated in the 
diversions of the day. Boundaries were marked 
out, and proclamation made that all who intended 
to compete in the foot-races should appear. 
Prizes -were offered. The first prize, usually a 
bonnet ornamented with ribbons, was displayed 
upon a pole. Sometimes half-a-dozen competitors 
started, and ran with as great eagerness as if the 
prize had been a kingdom. A pair of garters 
was awarded to the victor of the second race ; 
and the winner of the third gained a knife. 
After the races were over, the people amused 
themselves in such rural sports as suited their 
taste, and before sunset dispersed quietly to their | 
reroective homes. 

In the case where two parties met and one of 
them yielded to the other, they marched together 
for some time in two separate bodies, the sub - 1 
jected body behind the other, and then they 
parted good friends, each holding their games at 
their own appointed place. Next day, the 
ribbons and tablecloth that formed the colours 
were returned to their respective owners ; the 
tower was no longer a matter of consequence, 
and the country returned to its usual state of 
tranquillity. 

THE LOTTERY OF DEATH. 

AN EPISODE IN GUERRILLA WARFARE, 

While on a trip to Europe last summer, I 
noticed in the smoking-room of the good steamer 
Servia a rather portly, middle-aged gentleman, 
with a mild Vixpression of countenance, and cer- 
' tainly no trace of the soldier in his bearing ; and 
yet he was the hero of a thrilling adventure. 

I was introduced to’liim by one of the officers 
of the steamer, and found him to be an insurance 
agent in a large way, going^^ abroad for needed 
rest — Mr Balcom by name. In the course of a 
conversation on personal courage, one evening, 
over our after-dinner cigars, my new-found friend 
related the following interesting adventure : 

You know, in the late war between the North 

South, nearly all our able-bodied men on 
both sides of the line were more or less soldiers 
of 6ome sort I was myself a Captain and 
‘■Commissswy of Subsistence’ in the United States 


Volunteers, and was attached to a cavalry bri- 
gade in the army of the Potomac. In the Fall 
of 1864, my brigade was located in camp for 
the winter about four or five miles to the south 
of Winchester, Virginia. As a ‘commissary,’ I 
had constantly to pass with my train of wagons 
from the town to camp ; but so confident was I 
that no danger could possibly befall me on that 
short jaunt, actually all within our own. lines, 
that I carried neither sword nor pistol Well, 
one pleasant afternoon in the latter part of 
November, as I was riding with my orderly, a 
good soldier, by the name of Leonard, at tlie head 
of the wagon- train, wearying of the slow pro- 
gress made by the mule-teams, I placed the train 
in charge of tlie commissary sergeant, and rode 
on ahead, followed by my orderly only. I had 
gone littlix more than half-way to camp — the 
road Are fo’ilowed became wooded by young 
timber and underbrush — Avhen, as I turned a 
bend in the road, I saw four or five mounted 
men about a quarter of a mile in ad\'ance of us. 
Calling my orderly to my side, I asked him 
what he thought of them. 

‘ I guess they are some of our boys, si r. They 
have our uniform on, and arc too far inside of 
our lines to be “Johnnies’” (a term applied to 
the Southerners). 

This Avas my OAvn idea ; but still, I seemed 
intuitiv(dy to feel that all was not right. These 
men evidently saAv or heard us, for, turning their 
horses’ heads toward camp, tliey marched slowly 
onAvard. This at once disarmed me of all doubt, 
for 1 kneAv camp Avas near, and if they were 
not ‘all right,’ tliey Avould hardly venture that 
way ; so I resumed my canter, and soon over- 
took my felloAv-travcllers. AVhen 1 approached, 
they filed to each side of tlie road, as if to let 
me pass, and I kejit on. But no sooner AA’as 
iny orderly and myself past tlieir last file of 
men, than in an instant Ave found ourselves 
confronted by lialf-a-ilozen pistols and the sliarp 
command, ‘ Halt ! ’ (A sixth man had come out 
of the bush.) 

‘Noav, you Yanks Avant to keep your mouths 
.shut, and do as you are told, or it Avill be all 
up Avith you,’ said the commander. ‘ForAvard — 
trot — moi’ch ! ’ and away Ave swept at a SAvingiiig . 
trot, Leonard and I completely surrounded by 
this unwelcome bodyguard, and well covered by 
their pistols. ^ 

About a thousand yards wo trotted on, and 
then swept into a narrow road, more bridle-path 
than road, along which avc kept for a mile or 
so, when the command ‘Halt! was again given. 
Leonard and I were ordered to dismount and 
give up our arms. I had none ; but my orderly 
was soon deprived of liis. We Avere again put 
upon our horses and strapped to the saddles in 
not too gentle a manner, i ventured to ask where 
we were going to and who my captors were ; 
and was told we were being taken to Mosby’s 
camp by some of his men ; and furthermore, I 
was ordered to keep absolute silence on pain of 
death. From this I inferred that Ave had to 
pass very near some portion of our own camp 
or pickets, and for a moment I hoped some 
chance might yet arise for escape. But during 
the march Ave saw no soldier, or even camp-fire, 
and tliis road seemed specially deAdsed to allow 
free passage from the front to the rear of our 
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lines by any person who knew it. In about an 
hour or so we came once more upon the high- 
way. Night had fallen, but a young moon 
partially iUuminated the road. 

The commander, a lieutenant of these free 
riders, reined his horse to my side, and said 
we had passed the Yankee lines, and I could 
now speak if I chose. I merely said the straps 
hurt me which bound me to the saddle. We 
halted, and Leonard and I were untied, with 
a caution that any attempt to escape would only 
end in our death. Two of the guerrillas still 
led our horses, and the commander gave the 
order to gallop. We moved rapidly, until about 
eight r.M. For some time we had been ascend- 
ing, and then slackening our pace a little. Sud- 
denly, before and below us, upon a plain of no 
great extent, 1 saw a camp ot from itfive to six 
humlred men. ‘ Here wo are,’ said tHb lieutenant; 
and in a very short time Leonard and I found our- 
selves under strong guard in the headquartci’s 
of Colonel Mosby at JlcctortoAvn, Under the 
same guard were some score more of ‘Yankee’ 

f )risoners. Supper being over, we were given a 
ittle cold ‘hoc ’-cake and the run of a pail of 
water for our share. 

I found that some of these my fellow-prisoners 
were infantry-men ; and one lad of about fourteen 
was a drummer of infantry. The majority, liow- 
o^'e^, were cavalry-men caught wandering too far 
from their commands. Apparently, I was the only 
commissioned olKcer ; but as I wore a private’s 
(n-ercoat, rny rank was not known to my fellow - 
l)risoners for some time. 

The sentinels about us paced their beats ; some 
of the men were asleep, and I was sitting on a 
log smoking, when, by the dim liglit of the 
fire, I saw a mounted figure approach. The 
figure halted at tlie guard ; and presently the 
sergeant in cha, , « Cc lied out : ‘ Fall in — fall in, 
you Yankees. Hurry up. Get into line there.’ 
Finally, all being awake and placed to suit him, 
he turned, and saluting the horseman, said : ‘The 
prisoners are paraded, sir.’ 

‘How many have youU asked the rider. — 
‘Twenty-two in all, sir.’ Ami then I felt we 
were in the presence of that terror of the valley, 

. Colonel John S. Mos'by, the best provost-marshal 
Sheridan had in the Shenandoah. 

As Mosby advanced nearer to the camp-fire, I 
was struck with the hi^c of daring in his face 
and manner ; but I knew he had it, from his past 
career. His manner was not ferocious or tyran- 
nical, and he quietly turned upon us his eye, 
which seemed to see the whole of us at a glance. 
He spoke as follows : ‘ Men, your commander has 
seen fit to refuse all quarter to my soldiers when 
captured, and hangs or shoots them on the spot. 

I do not approve of this kind of warfare ; but 


i must retaliate ; and as I capture two of your 
army to every one you get of my command, that 
is not difficult. Just now, the balance is against 
you, and five of you twenty-two prisoners must 
die.’ 

You may imagine all were wide awake at this 
announcement. 

‘It is not for me to order out any five of 
you to execution, so the fairest way will be for I 
you to draw for your lives.’ Turning to the I 
sergeant, he continued : ‘ Get twenty-two pieces | 
of paper prepared — five numbered from one to 


five. Let the other seventeen be blank, and have 
each md|i draw a ticket; and you supervise the 
drawingf 

The sergeant hastened away for the paper and 
a lantern. Hitherto, I had said nothing to any 
one of my rank ; but now, throwing aside my 
overcoat, I stepped forward, and addresedng the 
mounted officer, asked^iim if he was Colonel 
Mosby. The reply came : ‘ That is my name, 
sir.’ 

I was boiling over with, indignation at this i 
bloody action of the guerrilla, and I said : * I 
am an officer and a gentleman ; these men are 
regularly enlisted soldiers of the United States 
army ; surely you are not going to treat them 
as sjiies or dogs, because they have fallen into 
yoiU‘ hands through the fortune of war. What 
you propose, sir, is not justice ; it is assassina- 
tion.’ 

I shall never forget the look on Moshy’s face 
as he turned toward me, and said : ‘What justice 
would I get* if I fell into the hands of your 
soldiers? I tell you, sir, I value the life of the 
poorest of my comrades far more than that of 
twenty Yankees. But I shall only retaliate in 
kind — man for man, and that I will have. I 
was not aware, sir, that you W’ere an officer ; but 
surely you can ask no bClter treatment from me 
than I give your men ? ’ N 

1 said 1 wanted nothing more than he would 
grunt to all, and stepped back into my place in 
the ranks. 

The sergeant returned just then, and the awful 
‘Lottery of Death,’ as 1 have ever since called 
it, began. When my turn came, I drew from 
the hat a piece of paper ; but I could not look 
at it — my heart stood still, my knees trembled, 
my luuid faltered ; but suddenly, as from a 
horrible dream, 1 was aw’akcned by the word 
‘ Blank ! — Fall back, sir.’ 

1 was not to die by rope or bullet, at anyrate 
for a time. 1 cannot describe to you my terror, 
my abject fear ; nor do I know how I appeared 
to otliers ; but I do know I shall never suffer the 
fear of death again so keenly. 

The lirawing was completed ; the five victims 
separated from us ; wdieu, suddenly, a hoy’s voice 
I was heard piteously askinjj for pardon, mercy, 
anything hut death. Colonel Mosby looked 
toward the little drummer-boy, for he it was, 
and said : ‘ Sergeant, is that boy one of the 
condemned 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, colonel,’ replied the sergeant. 

‘ Send him back in the ranks again ; he is too 
young to die yet.’ — ^And, ‘Captam,’ turning to 
me, ‘since you are so much afr^d to die, we 
wiU give you another chance. — Sergeant, place 
two papers — one numbered, the other blank — 
in your hat, and let the ^captain and the man 
next him draw again.’ 

At this second drawing, although I had only 
one chance in tw® of escaping, I did not feel 
that abject fear that first overcame me, and I 
stepped forward w'hen ordered and drew another, 
blank piece of paper. My feeling was one jot 
intense pity for the poor fellow who drew the 
fatal number, and I hardly heard Mosby say: 

‘ Well, you are a lucky fellow, captain.’ 

We were removed from the condemned that 
night. After two or three days, witli the aid 
of some friendly negroes and some burnt cork, 
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I made my escape, reaching our own lines inj 
nine days. t 

Of the five condemned, two escaped,' one by 
feigning death after being shot, and the other 
was rescued by a friendly ne{»o before death 
ensued. These two men reached our army later 
on, and corroborated my strange story of the 
‘Lottery of Death.’ I th^nk you will agree with 
me that I had cause for showing fear at least 
once in my life. 

ABOUT WEEDa 

Somebody once characterised ‘dirt’ as matter 
in a wrong place. Now, a weed is a plant 
in the wrong place. It has a place in the 
economy of nature, no doubt, unprofitable or 
even noxious as it may appear to the farmer 
or gardener. It must not be forgotten, more- 
over, that even the humblest weed is worthy of 
patient examination, and is a marvel of physio- 
logical structure. Then, again, (vsome of our 
hedgerow wildings vie in beauty of form and 
elegance of habit with the chei’ished garden 
plants. What have we more charming, for 
instance, than traveller’s joy {Clematis vitalbaX 
bryony, dogrose, or the large white bindweed? 
And as to some other weeds, which of our 
garden plants figure so largely in pictures as 
the foxglove, purple loosestrife {Limrum mli- 
cwria\ the teasel, or the dock? Nevertheless, 
they are weeds, and as such, are entirely out of 
place on the garden or farm. Robbers and 
usurpers are they, to be ignominiously decapi- 
tateci or uprooted, and consigned to the rubbish- 
heap or the fiames. 

Nature, it must be remembered, never sleeps ; 
she either rewards the hand of the diligent 
with abundant harvests, or she scatters broadcast 
her ' thorns and thistles, as a punishment for 
man’s neglect. The seeds of many species of 
plants have wonderful vitality. We are not about 
to quote the ‘ mummy wheat ’ as an example ; 

I but well-authenticated instances are recorded of 
I seeds that have preserved their vitality for up- 
wards of half a century. The seeds of the 
charlock and others of the Cruciferous tribe are 
of an oily nature, and therefore capable of with- 
standing the effects of moisture, and will germi- 
nate after being buried for years. But the pro- 
cess of ‘ soiling ’ the banks of new railways affords 
evidence of the lon"-continued vitality of seeds. 
The surface soil which has been laid aside in 
heaps for the purpose, is thrown back and spread 
upon the banks ; and among the multitude of 
grasses and vreeds which spring up and form a 
dense emerald carpet, there are invariably species 
seldom if ever found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. In the ca^ of forest fires in the Far 
West,^ almost an entire new vegetation succeeds. 
Occasionally, the extensive moorlands in the 
neighbourhood of Liphook, H-unts, take fire, and 
burn for days. The heather is dotted over with 
seedlings of Scotch fir, which is indigenous in 
the locality. Many of these trees are consumed 
I yith the lieather, and with them some inches 
in depth of the dried surface. Seeds from 

V dropped ^cars ago, are partially 

relieved from^ the superincumbent pressure, ger- 
minate, and in a few years supply the places 
OT those that are destroyed. But every summer 


breeze wafts the winged seeds of the thistle, 
dandelion, the coltsfoot, groundsel, and many 
others, far and wide. Borne aloft on their tiny 
parachutes, they soil along until a summer 
shower bears them down to a moist* warm, 
resting-place in the field or wild. 

The great weed-army which infests farms and 
gardens in the British Islands numbers about 
one hundred and thirty species, and epnsists 
mainly of two great classes, namely, annuals 
(fruitful only once) and perennials (capable 
of producing flowers and fruit time after time). 
About a dozen, however, are biennials ; four 
of these are thistles ; and the most familiar 
of the remainder are the foxglove and the hem- 
lock. Some of the most troublesome farm and 
garden pests are perennials, and among these, the 
most mis9hievous in their rapidity of growth 
and tenacity of life ore the greater and lesser 
bindweeds (Gonvolimlacca) and the couch-grass 
(Triticum repeiis). Unless the soil be well dug 
and pulverised and thoroughly sifted, the attempt 
to eradicate either of these will be useless ; every 
half-inch of the white crinkled roots of the bind- 
weed or bit of couch-grass to which roots are 
attached will grow. The greater bindweed, per- 
haps, is the most difficult to get rid of, and is 
especially troublesome among evergreens. The 
tender, semi-transparent shoots stand quite erect 
under evergreens until they touch the lower 
branches ; they then make rapid growth, and 
quickly cover the whole head of a laurel, bay, 
laurtistinus, or I’liododendron with a thick mantle 
of light-green leaves, twisted steins, and snow- 
white trumpet-shaped flowers. Beautiful in its 
way, no doubt ; l>ut what of the handsome 
shrubs it has stifled in its fatal caresses, and wdiat 
of the weeks of hard labour that must be ex- 
pended in the attempt to eradicate the pest ? 

In Ital3% however, the white, underground stems 
of couch-grass arc carefully gatliered by the 
peasantry, taken to market in bundles, and sold 
as food for cattle and horses. They contain a con- 
siderable amount of starch. A variety of couch 
calle<l matt grass is extensively used in Holland 
for binding together the Kindy dunes and flats 
by the sea. Coltsfoot is a very troublesome 
weed ; a variegated form of it, with handsome, 
bold, cream-edged leaf, is wonderfully persistent 
in forcing its way to other feeding-grounds. 
In one case under our own observation, its 
roots, which are tender and brittle, found their 
way from a bed, beneath a four feet margin 
of turf and an eight feet wide gravel path. 
The only place where one is not litely to find 
the root is where it was planted ! In the case 
of the weeds hitherto particularised, it is useless 
to remove the part appearing above ground ; and 
it is also so with several of the thistles ; unless 
cut beneath the crown or collar, the result is 
simply to force the plant to make a fresh effort 
by throwing out numerous side-shoots.^ 

A year or two ago, we were reminded by 
the Prime Minister, in one of his thoughtful 
and suggestive speeches at Hawarden, that ‘one 
year’s seeding is seven years’ weeding.’ One can 
appreciate the repetition of the adage when re- 
flecting on the enormous increase of the common 
grouno^sel, or the still more extraordinary multii- 
pUcation of the common poppy. All the year 
round, even when the temperature is below the 
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freezing-point, the em^l yellow blossoms of the 
groundsel may be noticed, each with its bundle 
of winged seeds, while round the parent plant 
are a host of young seedlings. But such is the 
prodigious fertility of the common poppy, that 
a single plant will during its year of lite produce 
forty thousand seeds ! a rate of increase that 
would, it is computed, in the course of seven 
years pover the area of Great Britain ; and 
furnish, we may further reckon, enough opium 
to lull the whole population into a last long 
sleep. The small seed escapes when ripe through 
the apertures at the base of the capsule. 

Next to the poppy and groundsel we may place 
the charlock, chick weed, and corn marigold all 
annuals, and to be easily got rid of before flower- 
ing by hoeing. Some years ago, I was told by 
an intelligent head-gardener in the island of 
Colonsay, in the west of Scotland, that seeds of 
the oxeye daisy arrived in some packages from 
London. In the course of a few years, oxeye 
had taken entire p{)S3es8ion of the island. It is 
a perennial, and also seeds plentifully, and is 
therefore more difficult to destroy. Both the 
latter and the yellow corn marigold {Glirysantlie- 
mum segetum) are now affected by the msthetic 
world, and are assuming importance as article.s 
of commerce, thousands of bunches being disposed 
of on market-days at Covent Garden. 

Americans inform us that about two hundred 
and twenty species of weeds have been imported 
into their country, mostly from the British 
Islands. In 1837, there were said to be only one 
hundred and thirty-seven. The common plantain 
is known among the Indians as the ‘ Englishman’s 
foot,’ as though following the steps of the white 
settlers. The common yellow toadflax was, it is 
said, introduced by a Mr Ranstead as a garden 
flower, and is now known as the Ranstead weed. 
In 1788 it h.td o ■< "run the pastures in the 
inhabited parts of Pennsylvania, and was the 
cause of bitter complaints. Cliickweed is said to 
have been introduced as bird-seed, and the Scotch 
thistle arrived in a bedtick filled with thistle- 
down. Feathers being cheap, <he bed of down w^as 
replaced by feathers, and the former thrown by the 
w'ayside. The seed soon found a congenial home. 
There is a troublesome American water- weed, how- 
ever (AnacJuiris alsinastrum), which has avenged ! 
our transatlantic cousins threefold by choking our . 
ponds, rivers, and canals. Another little intruder 
from the Cape {Azolla pinnata) may be trouble- : 
some. It is a charming little aquatic, and most ; 
interesting under the microscope. Some one had : 
thrown a handful of it on a pond we wot of, j 
where the common duckweed (Lemna) flourished ; i 
but azolla q^uickly monopolised the whole surface i 
and crowded out the duckw’eed. 

With regard to weeds generally, it must always ' 
be borne m mind by the farmer and gardener ] 
that they not only deprive the growing crops of ] 
the food intended lor them only, but their ] 
pre.sence robs the young plant of the air, light, < 
moisture, and heat essential^ for its healthy i 
development. It is quite possible, however, that < 
some of the plants w'o now condemn as weeds j 
will some day be utilised as green crops and 
ploughed in. The entire constituents of the crop i 
are m such case returned to the soil. It is ] 
unnecessary to allude here to another aspect I 
of the weed question further than to remark, 1 


that a garden owes much of its charm and neat- 
ness to its order, cleanliness, and entire absence 
of weeds.# » 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT GORDON’S 
COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 


A LITTLE over two yeare ago (March 22, 1884), 
under the title of ‘A Practical Science and Art 
School,* we gave an account, of the transforma- 
tion that had taken place at Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen, the old ‘hospital’ having been con- 
verted into a day and evening school, both pos- 
sessing sections specially devoted to technical 
instruction. The first independent examination 
of the College (day-school) has just been made, 
the examiners being Professor Birrell of St 
Andrews, and Professor Kennedy of University 
College, London, who report highly on the 
appearance made and the work done by the 
pupils, and the general condition of the 
College. They mention that the College has 
so prospered under its new constitution, that 
whereas the pupils in attendance previous to 
1881 at no time exceeded two hundred, the 
number on the register foi^ this session (1885-86) 
exceeds eight hundred. Of these, \ one hundred 
and twenty arc foundationers, who are entitled 
to free education, books, and an allowance of 
£15, 128. per annum for maintenance and cloth- 
ing, &-C. ; and tliis is all that remains of the 
‘hospital* system. We excei^t the portion of 
the Report bearing on ‘Handicraft,’ as being of 
general interest : 

‘A certain number of the most promising 
boys in the third division ore allowed to receive 
workshop instruction for from one and a half 
to two hours a week ; while in the fourth and 
fifth divisions of the Commercial School it 
forms a regular subject of instruction, to which 
about four hours a week are allotted. Some 
boys have only one year of this work, some 
(occasionally) over two years. A year and a 
lialf seems to be about the average. The work 
done by individual pupils depends upon their 
ability and probable future employment, each 
having free choice so far as it is practicable. 
All boys occupy themselves with simple wood- 
work for about a year after entering. Later on, 
they obtain practice in fitter’s work (filing, chip- 
ping, scraping, &c.), and in work at simple 


machine tools (simple and screw-cutting lathes 
and planing-rnachinos), also in forging and green- 
sand moulding. Those who require it arc also 
fought something of tinplate and pld!nber*s work. 
From twenty to twenty- five lads work in the 
workshop at one time— there is not room for 
more. At present, about eighty lads in aU are 
receiving practical instruction in four detach- 
ments. Earlier injthe session (a large number 
of the more advanced boys having left for situa- 
tions in the early spring), the total number was 
about one hundred and twenty-five, receiving ^ 
instruction in five divisions. 

‘ For the purposes of inspection, we requested 
that boys at all the different st^es might be 
put in the workshop simultaneously, in order 
that both elementary and advanced work might 
be examined. The younger boys were making 
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wooden joints, Iialf-lap, scarf, dovetail, &c. ; and 
from this, various grades of work wSjre repre- 
sented up to the different parts of a^lido-rest 
lathe which was in process of construction. There 
seemed no tendency 'io take the work as play ; 
it was carried on as Wiously and in the same 
spirit as every other IJteirt of the educational 
course. The results correspondingly satis- 
factory. It is not intended or supposed that 
work of this kind will supersede the necessity 
of apprenticeship in practical work ; but it is 
believed that it will send the hoys to their ap- 
prenticeship much better prepared than they 
would otherwise be to take advantage of the 
opportunities they then have of learning, and 
much more likely to be soon useful to their 
employers. Carried on in the spirit in which 
the workshop at Gordon’s College is carried on, 
these results are certainly achieved, and can 
only he spoken of in terms of thorough com- 
mendation. The work turned out by the boys 
was not, of course, equal to that gf journeymen ; 
but judged from its own point of view, as the 
work of boys having had at most very little 
training, it was as satisfactory in execution os 
in intention.’ 

It may not he out of place to mention that 
Mr F. Grant Ogilvib, the Science teacher at 
Gordon’s College, has recently been appointed 
Principal of the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; 
while Mr T. A. Clark, Superintendent of the 
workshop at Gordon’s College, has been appointed 
to the corresponding post at Heriot’s Hospital 
SchooL 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 

We learn from a contemporary that the experi- 
ment in co-operative farming now being made 
by the Duke of Portland on his Gringley estate 
is exciting considerable attention in the country 
amongst all classes. The fann referred to, con- 
sisting of about four hundred and eighty-five 
acres, has been let, together with all the stock, 
horses, and implements upon it, and with all 
the rights of the tenant, to an association of 
six agricultural labourers. It is chiefly arable, 
there being only thirty-six acres of grass ; ami 
the soil is a deep peat, growing good wheat, and 
also oats, but not barley. The terras upon which 
the farm is let or leased are, it is said, a fixed 
rent, payable half-yearly. The tenant-light has 
been valued by parties mutually chosen, and 
three per cent, is to be charged on the amount, 
to be paid half-yearly with the rent. The horses, 
stock, and iipplements left upon the farm have 
[ also been valued by the same valuers, and three 
per cent, is to be charged thereon. The tenant- 
right, the stock, and implements are at all times 
to be kept up after a style of gobd husbandry, 
and the landlord, his agent, or servants are to 
have every facility shown thevm to ascertain that 
the capital is being in no way deteriorated. The 
^shooting is not let with the farm. The agree- 
ment is the one usually in force on the Duke’s 
estate, hut it has been found necessary, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, to enter 
into a subsidiary agreement giving power to 
resume possession at any time, and this docu- 
ment will necessarily come under the Bills of Sale 
Act. The amount of the valuation is said to be 


j£2431, lOs. The form buildings are in good order, 
and sufficient for the requirements of the farm. 
The live-stock on the farm has been valued, as 
also the farming implements and general stock, 
including sufficient seed-com. There are four 
houses on the farm ; hut in order to meet the 
requirements of the six men and their families, 
two of the houses have been divided, and other 
alterations may also be mada A deed of partner- 
ship is being drawn up amongst the men, which 
shall be in force for seven years. Each man is 
to receive a wage of four pounds a month ; 
accounts are to be balanced yearly ; and after the 
rent, interest, and all other charges are deducted, 
the remainder is to be paid over towards reducing 
the amount of the valuation. 

THE CONSUMPTION OP TE^k. 

TIio^ Australian colonies and New Zealand, 
according to one of the Indian journals, drink 
far more tea per head of population than the 
British Islands. The Australians come first, with 
7’6G pounds per head ; the New Zealanders next, 
with 7*23 pounds per head ; while the people of 
Great Britain, though appearing third in the list, 
consume only 4*90 pounds ea^. Newfoundland 
and Canada come next ; while in the United States 
the consumption is only 1*30 pound per head ; 
and in Russia, which is always regarded as a 
great tea-drinking country, the consumption is 
only 0*61 pound per head. Belgium, Sweden, 
Austria-Hungary, and Spain consume less than 
the other European nations ; but there is not one 
nation on the continent, with the exception of 
Holland, in which the annual consumption ex- 
ceeds one pound per head. But in certain parts 
of the countries named, tea-drinking is much 
more common than in others. In certain Russian 
districts, especklly, tea is drunk constantly and 
copiously, and it is this fact which has given rise 
to the notion that Russia is the most bibulous of 
all tea-drinking countries. 


TO A CHERRY BLOSSOAL 

0 CHKRRY blossom ! have you loved ? 

I have loved. 

A maiden sweet as summer skies, 

With tender li^'lits in hazel eyes, 

I have loved. 

0 cherry blossom I you are fair. 

She WHS fair. 

Her thoughts were whiter than your face ; 
She wore no i>rond pretending grace, 

All so fair. 

0 cherry blossom ! can you weep ? 

I can weep. 

Her frail white fom is buried now, 

And over it the lilies blow — 

Blow, and weep. 

0 cherry blossom I you will die. 

All things die. 

The sweetest things that we receive, 

Ah, these of us take soonest leave — 

You will die. 
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IIYGEIA IN THE DOG-DAYS. 
Htgeia, the Goddess of Health, receives many 
rebuffs. She has numbers of followers, who pre- 
tend to listen to her teachings, but who do not 
quite understand lier. She is a very simple 
and sweet goddess, and it would do us all good 
to put ourselves under her gentle training for a 
few of the hot weeks of summer. She would be 
pleased with our patronage, although she is a 
reputed Pagan goddess. She is no worse for 
that, as long as she is practical and poetical and 
teaches us how to make ourselves comfortable. 
Oh, these reeking hot days of July t I fear 
we break the commandments of the goddess by 
feeding too largely upon them. I am ashamed 
to own that I 1 '•'’’f ' (»en legaling myself not 
wisely but too well npon some of the hottest 
foods within reach, merely because 1 liked them. 
I have dined, and am growing hotter and liotter, 
in consequence of the dishes which appetite and 
not reason selected. 

Whilst ruminating over a pipe on the evening 
of one of the dog-days, the thermometer being 
above eighty degrees in the shade, I have won- 
dered what the goddess Hygeia would have done, 
and what she would have recommended, under 
the circumstances, for purposes of health and 
comfort. She wouldn’t have eaten roast duck, 
I know j but how would she have combated 
the fierce heat, by way of keeping herself cool? 
Would she have swallowed haggis and cockaleekic 
in North Britain, ham and beef in Yorkshire, 
and tripe and onions in London? Not a bit of 
it. Hygeia had too much respect for herself as 
a goddess to" indulge in such plebeian and delusive 
dainties in hot weather. 

I can just see her in a scornful attitude, on 
the top of a marble column such as Alma Tadema 
loves to paint — she waves her hand over the 
smoking viands our good cooks are sending up 
for our delectation. She preaches abstention 
in a way that makes one feel creepy, as her 
words seem to come down from the cold marble. 
She is oommanding her foUowers to keep cool 


with milk a»d water, and grapes and straw- 
berries, and to leave all the alcohol and wine 
and beer for other occasions. I beg Hygeia’s 
pardon, and shall renounce heat-producers on 
hot days in future, although they are very good, 
and like everything clsdj unfortimately, what 
dyspeptics like best. ' 

What a dinner for a broiling day I — hot roast 
ducks and fowls, hot vegetables, a pint of heating 
stout, hot fish and roast beef and soups and 
plumpuddings, hot omelets, and a dozen more 
hot tilings, all washed dowm with port wine and 
whisky toddy, os a nightcap, with hot tea at 
intervals between ! What would Hygeia say ? 
She would say : Abandon all hope of keeping 
cool, if you put such things into your receptacles. 
There is only one thing unmentioned — a hot 
poker — and probably your punch has been stirred 
up with it. Such is an average Englishman’s 
food on the sweltering days of July and August, 
And yet the French say we can’t cook ! Only 
imagine the plethora-pioducing power of an ordi- 
nary dog-days dinner. 

As I know something about Hygeia, I may 
state that she will always hold aloof from people 
who feed on hot mcate and beverages such as 
I have described. As for herself, she has (or 
had) an internal Limited Liability Company, 
which contents itself with rice-puddings and 
other innocent sustenance free from fats and 
sugars. She is, or was, a very plain^and whole- 
some and abstemious feeder, seldom aspiring to 
anything beyond the regulation cup of tea, or 
a drink from the pump or jjp-il, or now and then 
a seltzer, potass or soda, varied with a dash of 
claret or sherry or champagne. There is some 
use in these goddess5& after all. Hygeia promises 
(we are getting somewhat mixed with past and 
present) that q,he will befriend any one in tho 
dog-days who follows her role, lives simply, eats ' 
the fruits of the season, and gives up a poitiom 
of carbonaceous food, which adds fuel to the 
internal fires. She will even bring Morphens 
in her train, and tuck up a fellow who obeys 
her, and give him happy rest and sweet dreams, 
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without a headache in the morning. In the 
night-watches, she wi7l keep him cool B| a frog 
or a cucumber, without the fires of Vesuvius to 
make him kick agains'lt unknown quantities, and 
wrestle with ‘ demons Vand dragons and other 
enemies of sleep. 

But if, like humble cWdren, we would benefit 
by the goddess to the full, there are other things 
to attend to besides food and drink to make 
us comfortable in the dog-days. We are nearly 
all astray in the kind of raiment we wear, both 
in weight and colour and quality and substance. 
We draw down the divine caloric by dark, heat- 
producing clothes in a way which shocks Hygeia. 
Why not take to nankeen and cotton, and please 
the dear soul, and comfort ourselves as well? 
She never wore funereal black in hot summers. 
She never had a hot chimney-put on her head ; 
she was never seen in ebony coloured trousers 
or a villainous hot mantle. She believes in white 
apparel, as angels ought to do— White window 
blinds and knickerbockers, white wide-awakes 
and sun-shades, white fish, white bread, white 
pulpy fruit, or as near that colour as possible, 
and wliite curtains and covers. 

And Hygeia is right. Why should we keep 
such big fires and jets of lambent gas in the 
dog-days, consuming the life-giving oxygen, and 
yet complain of being overheated? lie would 
be a plucky man who dare ride through 
public streets with white unmentionables, coat 
and vest, and white umbrella, on a white horse. 
He would look cool, however, and feci so ; 
and if we could prevail upon ourselves to he 
a little tighter and whiter on saddle, or rail or 
steamboat, Hygeia says we should derive great 
joy thereby in July and August. At all events, 
we might make some approach to it in our 
dishabille. We need not be mere blocks for 
tailors and milliners to hang dresses upon, 
obliging us to be tight and uncomfortable because 
Fashion wills it. We require loose, lightly fitting 
garments, if we would keep cool. 

Moreover, now that we are hobnobbing with 
goddesses and know their ways and philosophies, 
let us inquire why -vfre open our windows and 
let in the broiling summer heat ; and having 
let it in, why we do not allow it to go out 
again by th^ chimney or the roof. Limp, flabby 
girls, familiar to us all through Du Maurier’s 
pencil, spend much time in stuffing our grates 
with lilies and peacqpks’ feathers and sunflowers. 
They fill the chimney with sacking and make 
the outside very pretty ; thus no air makes its 
exit by the chimney flue, HJ’geia says the young 
ladies are all wrong ; and she doesn’t core a fig 
for sunflowers, if they prevent the operations of 
nature. Hot air should ascend, and cool air 
come into a house. ‘Dear girls,’ says Hygeia, 
*let these fads alone ; pull out all the stuffing, 
and be naturaL You are hot ; cool yourselves. 
Why do you cram chimneys with flowers? It 
.is not a festival. Make room for the king 


for air, light, and comfort. Perish the peacodc 
plumes ; down with the gaudy flowers ; and away 
with the fernery in front of them ! Out with 
the sooty sacking. Give air, and plenty of it> 
in the dog-days.’ 

Hygeia says we don’t make ourselves com- 
fortable by the windows. We ought to have 
more green and white sun-blinds. We open our 
morning sashes and let in the bright heat all 
day, to make our bedrooms unbearable at night. 
Nevertheless, everybody does it. Cottagers in the 
country open their lattices amongst honeysuckles, 
roses, and stocks ; palaces are open amongst vines 
and trellises of wisteria and orange. Never 
mind, says our authority. Let me teach you to 
close all lows as closely as if they were glued, 
and let them remain so till the sun begins to 
wester in the heavens. We might do much 
by way of cooling our houses, if we attended 
to such sensible arrangements as closing in a 
southerly aspect, and opening in a northern one, 
always opening opposite the sun, and also' by 
having free ventilation through the attics. 

Directly the sun begins to decline, let every 
maiden and housewife, and man and woman 
and child, with an eye for the picturesque, and 
a feeling for health and beauty, throw up the 
Venetian or Pai’isian blinds. Open your rooms 
to the glories of the evening ; throw up, and 
pull down the sashes ; open wide all your doors. 
Let cool breezes enter into corridor and cellar 
and garret and room; let the ‘caller’ air cir- 
ciilate through every inch of the house hour 
after hour, wdiilst you are getting your evening 
meal, whilst you say your prayers, whilst you 
think of others after the toils of the day. If 
it be your priceless lot to dwell apart from city 
life, and have outside your cottage or villa or 
mansion, flowers, those lovely gifts of Dame 
Nature, let scents of rose and thyme come in 
at every gap in the hedge, at every rift of the 
wall, at every cranny of the house — scents of 
rosemary and mignonette, and lavender and 
bergamot, and lily and elderberry. Welcome the 
delicate perfume on its cooling, refreshing, healthy 
mission. It is llygeia’s gift — a superlative boon 
for the dog-days. 

Strawberries are waiting to be plucked in all 
the hot mouths. Jf we have the possibility of 
enjoying a holiday, what can be better than a 
strawberry garden and plenty of cream? whilst 
larks aloft, and cuckoos in the shade, are singing 
in the plenitude of their full hearts, and whilst 
nimble fingers are spreading the white tablecloth 
on the grass to receive the dainty fruit. 

Talk of lotos-eaters — wc prefer strawberry 
gatherers. An old divine said he believed .the 
joys of paradise would consist of eating straw- 
berries to the sounds of a trumpet. We rejoice 
to think that we can have this transcendental pas- 
time nearer home. We have the strawberries in 
full force, and there is generally a brass band 
round the comer to supply, for a small gratuity, 
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the trumpet Unluckily, doctors liave decided 
that many of us derive no advantage from the 
strawberry ; and alas ! and alack-a-day ! even 
claret-cup and champagne and iced cream are 
occasionally proscribed 1 When boys, we ate more 
ices than we could afford ; in maturity, we 
have the pocket-money — without the digestion. 
A lady in Franco thought .tliat if strawberry 
ices were only dnfuly no pleasure could exceed 
that which is to be enjoyed in the consump- 
tion of the pleasant fruit In thg eyes of 
some people, eating strawberries has become 
almost sinful, so the French lady will be able 
to satisfy her conscience, perhaps, on that score. 
Nevertheless, the old parson that Izaak Walton 
speaks of was right : ‘ Certainly, Gq^ might 
have made a better berry than the Strawberry, 
but certainly, God never did.’ So let us enjoy 
this heaven-sent fruit in the dog-days. 

Not that wo are at a loss for juicy fruits as 
long as we have our pine-apples and melons and 
tomatoes, our peaches and jargonelles, grapes and 
nectarines, and plums and apricots, a very para- 
disiacal melange, born of our glorious summer ; 
all which indicates that providence nurtured them 
for the dog-days that we may eat and be satisfied. 
We may be sure that the sugar in fruits is modi- 
fied by other elements, wisely elaborated by a 
Beneficent chemistry. 

After the dog-days comes *St Luke’s little 
summer,’ beginning on the 18th of October and 
lasting for an octave. Horses and cows feel the 
heat, dogs whine, and cats show distress, birtls sip 
the morning dew on the leaves for refreshment, 
even our trees and flowers hang their branches 
languidly. The Kalians twit us by saying that 
only dogs and JL giibniiien walk in the sun. 
Well, it is so little of it we get, that we may be 
excused if we make the best of it, although we 
know we may suffer for our imprudence, and 
go home with colds or neuralgia from too free 
exposure and rapid cooling. Young dancing and 
gamboling Sylphs and Cupids in gauze, like so 
many butterflies in the sunbeams, nad better be 
aware that they may get too much of it, although 
not often, and we must have an administrative 
check upon them, so that they do not fly into 
the heat and scorch their wings. 

We arc not an eminently sunny people ; our 
fruit has not the rich orange tints of sunnier 
climes, where warmth is perennial and perpetual ; 
and then dog-days come at last, and we go out 
to bask like lizards amongst the sand of our 
shores, or to splash amongst salt water at our 
bathing resorts. Our hot days ought to be an 
enjoyment, which they would be if we prepared 
ourselves for them and attended to the changes 
of temperature. We are not to throw off all our 
wraps in one grand effort to be free, still less 
to court chills by foolishly hanging about damp 
places merely to get cool, and losing our animal 
heat quicker than we can replace it. Hygeia 
is the last person in the world to tolerate 
such errors. She requires us to use common- 
sense, and not to use an erroneous dietary ; and 
if we obeyed her implicitly, our summers would 
leave us not so relaxed and overdone and dull 
and foil of languor as they often do. If we will 


have heating food and heavy ndmenk we 
the precrats of HygeiiL and live shall ml 
her smilfe when draws/ the curtain for tSke 
season. I 

We must not tempt miaxi& by waUcing too 
late in dewy grass, wheiythe moon is up, and 
aB nature looks bright j^ad beautiful, ana only 
le willow- wren warbles 


all nature looks bright wjm. beautiful, and cmly 
the nightingale sings or^e willow-wren warbles 
amongst the osiers. We may stay out too late, 
by way of getting cool, until we get quite hot, 
and feverish with a cough that won’t let us sleep j 
and os blackbirds and thrushes call upon us with 
dulcet notes about three o’clock a.m., we cannot 
answer the polite and musical invitation, if our 
throats suffer from the evening fog. 

Young lolk will pardon this dog-day talk, as 
it perhaps may benefit them. It is very pleasant 
to see them enjoying themselves, wild with the 
shimmering sunshine. We were all young once, 
‘before Decay’s effacing fingers had swept the 
lines where beauty lingers,’ and before rheumatism 
caught us in its horrible grip. Long may they 
enjoy themselves — and ourselves too enjoy our 
rollicking fun 'and nonsense amongst wild-birds 
and flowers and hayricks, amongst the sceuts 
of new-mown hay and clover and bean fields. 
What a lot of joy middlqjaged people have to 
renounce, and yet we can still ajgpreciate our 
dog-days ! 

An old proverb says, * Every dog has his day ; ’ 
but there are only forty dog-days in the calends 
according to modern almanacs. They begin on 
the 3d of July, and end on the 11th of August 
Bailey, the dictionary-maker of 1755, says the 
dog-days are ‘certain days in July and August, 
commonly from the 24th of the former to the 
28th of the latter, so called from the star Canis 
or Dog-star, which tlien rises and sets with the 
sun, and greatly increases the heat’ This was 
published three years after the introdulkion of 
new style, which took the place of old style in 
1752. Another authority, more recent, says : 
‘The canicular or dog-days denote a certain 
number of days preceding and ensuing the heliacal 
rising of the Canicula or the Dog-star in the 
morning. Almanac-makers usually mark the 
beginning of the dog-days from about the end 
of July, and end them about their first week in 
September.’ Most people are accustomed to con- 
nect these days with mad dogs and hydrophobia 
generally, and they begin to think of M. Pasteur 
and his experiments at ^h times. There is 
evident confusion as to the time they begin and 
end. One thing is plain — they indicate the hotter 
portion of our year : some of them are so hot 
that we perspire if we stand still,* though an 
Arab would Irceze. What are we to do at such 
times ? Simply, let us sit quietly if we can, and 
enjoy our siesta in a rather darkened room, with | 
a pretty girl at the piano to sing for us, whilst 
we have our ‘hubble-bubble.’ and rose-water Oi.* 
fragrant cigar and iT pleasant book, till the cool 
of the evening. A considerable number of the 
dog-days are anything but hot ; they are dashed 
by rain, as picnic parties know to their sorrow. 
St Swithin, of pluvial notoriety, bids us put up * 
our umbrellas on the 15th of July, whilst ha 
assu£^es the heat, and acts the part of Aquaiius 
for the good of the world, spoiling all the custards 
and junkets and cheese-c^es, and taking opt 
the stiffening of the ladies* curia and CM^ans to 
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a remarkably disagreeable manner, by a sadden 
downpour, that continues for many bours 
toi^tber. What da ungallant^ beai^less, and 
atmgy old saint be arust be ! 

'X" 

IN ALUs HADE a 
CHAPrik xxxviiL 

Hb DuFtTY was seated quietly at dinner in his 
own dining-room, with Nora at the opposite end 
of the table, and Uncle ’Zekiel, the butler, in 
red plush waistcoat as usual, standing solemnly 
behind his chair. Mr Dupuy was in excellent 
spirits, in spite of the little affair of the previous 
night) for the sugar-cane had cut very heavy, and 
the failing was progressing in the most admir- 
alAe manner. He sipped his glass of St Emilion 
(as imported) with the slow, easy air of a person 
at peace with himself and with all creation. 
The world at large seemed just that moment 
to suit him exceUently. ‘Nora^ my dear,’ he 
drawled out lazily, with the unctuous deliberate- 
ness of the full-blooded man well fed, ‘this is 
a capital pine-apple certainly — a llipley, I per- 
ceive j far superior in flavour, Eipleys, to the 
cheap common black, sugar-pines : always insist 
Uj^n getting Ripleys. — I think, if you please, I ’ll 
take another piece of that pine-apple.’ 

Nora cut nim a good thick slico from the 
centre of the fruit — it is only in England that 
people commit the atrocity of cutting pine 
in thin layers — and laid down the knife with 
a stifled yawn upon the tall dessert di&li. She 
was evidently bored — very deeply bored indeed. 
'Oranue Grove without Harry Noel began to seem 
a trine dull ; and it must be confessed that to 
live for months together with an old gentle- 
man of Mr Dupuy’s sluggish temperament was 
scarcely a lively mode of life for a pretty, vola- 
tile, lau^ter-loving girl of twenty, like little 
Nora, ‘what’s this, papa,’ she asked languidly, 
just by way of keepmg up the conversation, 
‘about the negroes here in Westmoreland being 
so dreadfully discontented? Somebody was tell- 
ing me’ — Nora prudently suppressed Marian 
Hawthorn’s name, for fear of an explosion — 

‘ that there ’s a great deal of stir and ferment 
among the plantation hands. Wliat are they 
bothering and worrying about now, I wonder ? ’ 

Mr Dupuy rolled tjie remainder of liis glassful 
of claret on his disotfiminative palate, very reffec- 1 
lively, for half a minute or so, and then answered j 
in his most leisurely fashion : ‘ Lies, lies — a pack 
of Res, the whole lot of it, Nora. I know who 
you heard ^that from, though you won’t tell me 
sa You heard it from some of your fine coloured 
friends there, over at Mulberry. — Now, don’t | 
deny for I won/t believe you. When I say 
a thing, you know I mean it. You lieard it, 
I say, from some of these wretched, disaffected 
coloured people. And thbre isn’t a word of 
truth in the whole story-— not a syllable— not 
a shadow— not a grain— not a penumbra. Abso- 
lute falsehood, the entire lot of it, got up by 
these designing radical coloured people, to serve 
their own private purposes. I assure you, Nora, 
there isn’t in the whole world a finer, better 

S , better fed, better treated, or more happy 
^tented peasantry than our own comtort- 
West Xnditm negroes. For my part, I can’t 




conceive what on earth they’ve ever got to be 
discontented about.’ 

‘But,'papa, they do say there’s a great ^clpinoe 
of a regular rising.’ 

‘Rising, my dear !— rising ! Did you say a 
rising ? Ho, ho ! that ’s r^Iy too ridiculous ! 
Whak these niggers rise in revolt against the 
white people ! Why, my dear child, they 'd 
never dare to do it A pack of cowardly, miser- 
able, ijuaking and quavering nigger blackguards. 
Rise, indeed ! I ’d like to see them try it ! O 
no ; nothing of the sort Somebody ’s been im- 
posing on you. They’re too afraid of ui^ my 
dear, ever to think of venturing upon a regular 
rising. Show me a nigger, I always say to any- 
body who talks that sort of nonsense to me, and 
I’ll show Tou a coward, and a thief too, and 
a liar, 6qa a vagabond. — ’Zekiel, you rascal, 
pour me out another glass of claret, sir, this 
minute ! ’ 

Uncle ’Zekiel poured out the claret for his 
red-faced master with a countenance wholly 
unclouded by this violent denunciation of hia 
own race ; to say the truth, the old butler was 
too much accustomed to similar sentiments from 
Mr Dupuy’s lips ever to notice particularly what 
his master ■w’^as saying. He smiled and grinned, 
and showed his own white teeth good-humouredly 
as he laid down the claret jug, exactly as though 
Mr Dupuy had been ascribing to the African race 
in general, and to himself in particular, all the 
virtues and excellences ever obt^erved in the most 
abstractly perfect human character. 

‘No,’ Mr Dupuy went on dogmatically, ‘they 
won’t rise : a pack of meau-«pirited, cowardly, 
ignorant vagabonds as ever were bom, the niggers, 
the whole lot of them. I never knew a nigger 
yet who had a single ounce of courage in him. 
You might walk over them, and trample them 
down in heavy riding -boots, and they wouldn’t 
so much as dare to raise a finger against you. 
And besides, what have they got to rise for? 
Haven’t they got everything they can ever 
expect to have 1 Haven’t they got their freedom 
and their cottages? But they’re always grum- 
bling, always grumbling about something or other 
— set of idle, lazy, discontented vagabonds as 
ever I set eyes on ! ’ 

‘I tliought you said just now,’ Nora put in 
with a provoking smile, ‘they were the finest, 
haj)pit‘st, and most contented peasantry to be 
found anywhere.’ 

There was nothing more annoying to Mr Dupuy 
than to have one of liis frequent conversational 
inconsistencies ruthlessly brought home to him 
by his own daughter — the only person in the 
whole world who would ever have ventured 
upon tiiking such an unwarrantable liberty. So 
lie laid down his glass of claret with a forced 
smile, and by way of changing the subject, said 
unconcernedly : ‘ Bless my soul, what on earth 
can all that glare be over yonder? Upon my 
word, now I look at it, I fancy, Nora, it seems 
to come from the direction of the trash-houses.’ 

Uncle ’Zekiel, standing up behind his master’s 
chair, and gazing outward, could see more easily 
over the dining-table, and out through the open 
doorway of the room, to the hillside beyond, 
where the glare came from. In a moment, he 
realised the full meaning of the unwonted blaze, 
and ciied out sharply, in his diriU old tones : 
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.*0 88k Oaahl de najgQrs bab risen, an’ dem they ’ll respect my pMition. The manitflit l«0!pl}M 
ViiirJw <le trash-bonses, dem bornin’ de traib- near, they 11 all disperse amd grow ae n»ild aa 
bouses 1* babies.* * | u 

Mr Dupuy, aghast with righteous anger and And even as be spoke, ftbe confused sbrielKi 
astonishment could hardly believe his own ears of the women surged cl/ser and closer upon 
at this unparalleled piece of nigger impertinence their ears : ‘Kill dem~Mfdem ! De liquor-^e 
coming from so old a servant as Dncle ’Zekiel. liquor ! * • / 

He tuWd round upon his trusty butler slowly ‘ Ah ! I told you so,’ 2 ^ Dupuy murmured, half 

and s<demnly, chair and all, and with his two to himself, very complacently, with a deep breatk 
hands planted firmly on hie captious knees, he ‘ Only a foolish set of tipsy negresses, waking and 
said in his most awful voice : ‘ ’Zekiel, I ’m quite rum-drinking, and kicking about firebrands.* 
at a loss to understand what you can mean by For another second, there was a slight pause 
such conduct. Didn’t you hear me dislinctly say again, while one might count twenty ; and then 
to Miss Nora this very minute that the niggers the report of a pistol rang out clear and definite 
don’t rise, won’t rise, can’t rise, and never upon the startled air from the direction of the 
have risen! How dare you, sir, how dare you flaring trash-houses. It was Delgado’s pistol, 
contradict me to my very face in this disgraceful, shooting down the tipsy recalcitrant 
unaccountable manner 1 ’ % ‘This means business!’ Mr Dupuy ejaculated, 


contradict me to my very face in this disgraceful, shooting down the tipsy recalcitrant 
unaccountable manner 1 ’ % ‘This means business!’ Mr Dupuy ejaculated, 

But Uncle ’Zekiel, quite convinJed in his raising his voice, with a sidelong glance at poor 
own mind of the correctness of his own hasty trembling Nora. — ‘ Come along, ’Zekiel ; come 
inference, could only repeat, more and more along all of you. We must go out at once and 
energetically every minute : ‘ It de trut’ I tellin’ quiet them ov disperse them. — Dick, Thomas, 
you, sah ; it de trut’ I tellin’ you. Naygur Emilius, Robert, Jo, Mark Antony 1 every one 
nab risen, runnin’ an’ shoutin’, kickin’ fire about, of you ! come hlong with me, come along with 
an’ bumin’ de trash-houses ! ’ me, and see to the trash-houses before these tipsy 

Mr Dupuy rose from the table, pale but wretches have utterly destroyed them.* 


incredulous. Nora jumped up, white and terri- {I'o be eont\p,uea,} 

lied, but with a mute look of horror-struck appeal \ - 

to Uncle ’Zekiel. ‘ Doan’t you be afraid, missy,’ BEES AND HONEY 

the old man whispered to her in a loud under- 
tone ; ‘we fight all de naygur in all Trinidad The honey-bee has been an object of great 
before we let dem hurt a single hair oh your interest from the very earliest ages ; the most 


{To be eontyf,tied,) 


BEES AND HONEY. 


y, white, little head, dearie,’ 


ancient historical records make frequent refer- 


At that moment, for the first time, a loud shout ^nce to it. ‘A little balm and a little honey’ 
W suddenly upon their astonished ears a of the present which Jacob sent into 

mingled tumultuous yell of ‘Kill de buckra— kill . A 

de buckra!’ broken by deep African guttural Kgyp^ to Joseph in the time of the great famine, 
mumblings, and the crackling noise of the wild Ylie busy bee also in Greek as weU as 

flames among the dry cane-refuse. It was the Hebrew history. The little creature hw given 
shout that the raised as Delgado called a name to many females of high degree. The 

them back from the untimely fire to their proper Hebrew name of the bee (Deborah) was given 
work of bloodshed and massacre. to Rebecca’s nurse, as also to that magnanimous 

In her speechless terror, Nora flung herself prophetess whoso courage and patriotism inspired 
upon her father’s arms, and gazed out upon the the flagging zeal and waning energies of her dis- 
cver reddening glare beyond with unspeakable pirited countrymen. The Greek name of the bee 
alarm. (Melissa) was given to one of the daughters of 

Next minute, the C17 from witliout rose again Melissus, king of Crete. It was she who, with 
louder and louder: ‘Buckra country for us! her sister Amalthspa, is fabled to have fed Jupiter 
Kill de buckra ! Colour for colour ! Kill dem with the milk of goats. She is said, also, to 
— kill dem I ’ And then, another deep negro have first discovered the means of collecting honey 


voice, clearer and shriller far than all of them, from the stores of the h^s, from which some 
broke the deathly stillness that succeeded for a ancient writers inferred tnat she not only bore 
second, with the perfectly audible and awful the name, but that she was actually changed 
words : ‘ Follow me ! I gwine to lead you to kill into a bee. 


de Dupuys an’ all de buckra ! ’ Another Greek story tells of a woman of 

‘ ’Zekiel ! ’ Mr Dupuy said, coming to himself, Corinth, also bearing the name of Melissa, who^ 
and taking down nis walking-stick with that having been admitted to ofiiciate in the festivals 
•calm unshaken courage in which the white West of Ceres, the goddess of agriculture, afterwards 
Indian has never been found lacking in the hour refused to initiate others, and was torn to pieces 
of danger — ‘ 'Zekiel, come with me ! I must go for her disobedience, a swarm of bees being made 


out at once and quell these rioters.’ 

Nora gazed at him in blank dismay. ‘Papa, 


to rise from her body. 

'The old Greek naihe for the bee seems to have 


papa !’ she cried breathlessly, ‘you’re not going fallen into disuse in this country as a name given, 
out to them just with your stick, are you? to females, though there can be no reason why 
You ’re not going out alone to all these wretches its use should not be revived, for it is at least 
without even so much as a gun or a pistol ! ’ as melodious as the Hebrew name of the sam0 

‘ My door,’ Mr Dupuy answered, coolly and significance, still applied to many a mal^n a|!kd 
collectedly, disengaging himself from her arms maiden — a name which is expremive of honexy^ 
not without some quiet natural tenderness, ‘ don’t sweetness, as also of unwearied energy airil 
be alarmed. You don’t understand these people untiring industry. 

as well as I do. 1 ’m a magistrate for the county : Those who have had personal knowledge and 
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experience of bee-cultnre will bear out the 
rejnark that bees ara not paiticnlar as to the size 
or the TOsition of toh home in which tbly choose 
to dweS) so t^t it aifhces for them to carry on 
with security their Yronderful operations. In 
their wild state, cavili^ of rocks and hollow 
trees are alike availhb^ and in their domestic 
cwiditions they have nto preference for a straw 
skep over a wooden box, nor for the wooden 
house over the straw castle. 

The bee, which, while under proper control 
and management, is one of man’s best friends, 
proves, when assailed by him in any way, a 
terrible adversary. Allusion ife made to this by 
Moses in his story of what befell the Israelites 
in their wilderness sojourn : ‘ The Amorites came 
out against you, and chased you as bees do, and 
destroyed you.* The strength and force of their 
sting is such as to enable them to pierce the 
skin of the horse and other large animals and 
kill them. Their ordinary speed when in flight, 
is from sixty to eighty miles an *hour, and they 
have been known to fly past the windows of an 
express train w^hen travelling al full speed in 
the some direction. ^ Their manner of attack is 
to dash straight at* the object aimed at ; and 
commonly, when esyited by the presence of 
some unknown spectator, and especially by the 
intermeddling of some undexterous or mischievous 
person, they will attack the face, aiming espe- 
cially at the eyes. When, therefore, the thou- 
sands which inhabit a single hive are aroused 
by the sound of alarm, well understood by all 
the inmates, to repel an invader, they sally forth 
with a courage and determination vrhich none 
can withstand, attacking their foes on every side 
with a fury it is impossible to resist. King 
David must have witnessed just such a scene, 
which he reproduces in his description of the 
flerce attacks, the determined onslaughts of his 
bitter and' unrelenting foes : ‘ All nations com- 
passed me about . . . they compassed me about 
like bees.’ 

Somewhat recently, the mishap of a porter in 
handling a box of bees in transit by railway 
created an amusing and rather alarming scene 
at the station. There was a general stampede 
of passengers and officials flying in every direc- 
tion, chased by the infuriated bees. It was only 
when some one, skilled in the management of 
bees, catching the q^en and placing her in the 
box, restored conficMice and quiet, for, flocking 
loyally to her standard, the whole colony returned 
to the case, which was in due time forwarded 
to its destination. But even this was a small 
affair oomp&red with what is related in ancient 
history of persons being driven from their habita- 
tions, and the inhabitants of an entire town being 
compelled to flee before myriads of bees, .^lianus, 
who flourished about 200 A.D., gives an instance of 
this in one of bis seventeen hooks on animals. 
Mungo Park, too, the Afric^ traveller, mentions 
a modem instance which took place near Dooproo ; 
*We had no sooner unloaded the asses than 
wme of the people, being in search of honey, 
inoppoitunely disturbed a large swarm of be^ 
They came out in immense numbers, and attacked 
and beasts at the same time. Luckily, mc«t 
of the asses were loose, and galloped up the 
^wley ; but the horses and people were very much 
tmn^ and obliged to scamper off in aU directions. 


In fact, for half an hour the bees seemed to hove | 
put an end to our journey. In the evening, when | 
they became less troublesome and we could 
venture to collect our cattle, we found many of 
them much stung and swelled about the head. 
Three asses wore missing ; one died in the even- 
ing, and another next morning. Our guide lost 
his horse, and many of the people were much , 
stung about the head and face.* • 

The fierceness and unrelenting cruelty of the 
ancient Assyrians, and the terror with which their 
swarming ^altitudes filled the inhabitants of the 
lands they invaded, have caused them to be likened 
to bees in their much-dreaded attacks on such os 
have aroused their anger : * And it shall come 
to pass in that day that the Lord shall hiss for 
the fly that is in the uttermost part of the rivers 
of Egyptif ^nd for the bee that is in the land of 
Assyria. And they shall come, and shall rest 
all of them in the desolate valleys, and in the 
holes of the rocks, and upon all thorns, and ' 
upon all bushes.’ The ‘hiss’ was simply a call, 
in allusion to the note of the queen bee, as 
she issues her royal mandate to her ever loyal 
subjects to prepare for action. It has also 
been supposed to allude to a custom prevailing 
in very ancient timf's in connection with bee- 
culture, or honey-raibing in the neighbourhood 
of rivers. During the dry season, a number of 
hives would he paced on a flat-bottomed boat, 
in the charge of an attendant. Very early in 
the morning the boat would begin the day’s 
voyage, genfly gliding down the liver, the bees 
sallying forth with the sun to collect their golden 
stores and deposit them in their several hives, 
which they commonly know by some mark. 
The innumerable flowers on the banks of the 
livers oflFered them a fine harvest-field. At the 
approach of evening, the well-known whistle or 
I ‘hiss* of the care-taker — a decent imitation of 
the queen’s own call — would bring them back to 
their hives in multitudes, when the boat would 
be paddled hack to the farm or other place of 
rendezvous. 

As an article of food, and as a much-valued 
and even royal luxury, honey has been used 
from the remotest ages. Nor was it much, 
if any, less in request as a healmg medicine 
for both inwai'd and outward application. And 
tWigh it may have fallen sonicwmat into disuse 
in these days, when many good things are over- 
looked, and when the artincial too often supplants 
the real, it may be safely predicted that the 
wide and rapid spread of bee-culturo will induce 
a return to some of the wiser uses and methods 
and forms of adaptation employed by our early 
forefathers, as well as stimulate to new appli- 
cations and new developments of its wondrous* 
powers. 

When and by wbom mead or metbeglin was 
first made from honey, could not bo easily deter- 
mined The two words are not unfrequently 
applied to the same liquor; but that is not 
correct, as they are dis»inilar. Both, however, 
are m^e from honey, sometimes also from the 
refuse or washings of the comb. Queen Elizabeth 
had such fondness for metheglin as to prescribe 
carefully how it should be made aud with what 
a variety of herbs it should be flavoured. In 
Widesi it long continued to be held in high 
esteem ; and its various beneficial properties have *. 
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been quaintly s^t forth in a letter addressed to 
CliQEe the historian by the learned Welshman, 
Eev, James Howells (bom 1694), brother of 
Thomas Howells, some time Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. The uniqueness of the communica- 
tion is the apology for its quotation in full : 

Sm — ^To inaugurate a new and jovial new year 
unto you, I send you a morning’s draught 
^amdy, a bottle of metheglin]. Neither Sir John 
Barleycorn nor Bacchus hath anything to do 
with it ; but it is the pure juice of the bee, the 
laborious bee, and king of insects. The Druids 
and old British bards were wont to take a 
carouse hereof before they entered into their 
speculations ; and if you do so when your 
fancy labours with anything, it will do you no 
hurt ; and I know your fancy to be very 
good. But this drink always carriqn •a kind of 
state with it, for it must be attended with a 
brown toast ; nor will it admit of but one good 
draught, and that in the morning ; if more, it 
will keep a-humming in the head, and so speak 
much of the house it came from, I mean the hive, 
as I gave a caution elsewhere j and because the 
bottle might make more haste, have made it go 
upon these (poetic) feet : 

J. H. T. C. Salutcm et Annum Platonicum. 

Tlie juice of bees, not Bacchus, hero behold, 

Which British hards were wont to quaff of old ; 

The berries of the grape with furies swell, 

But in the honeycomb the graces dwell. 

This alludes to a saying which the Turks have, 
that there lurks a devil in every berry of the 
vine. So I wish you cordially as to me an 
auspicious and joyful new year, because you 
know I am, &c. 

Metlieglin is no doubt a healthy beverage, con- 
taining an adiui of milk, -rallus Ilomulus, 

when he was a hundred years old, told Julius 
(}a‘sar that ho had preserved the vigour of his 
mind and body by taking metheglin inwardly, 
and using oil outwardly. Metheglin and mead 
may be made very strong, and, of course, they 
both contain some amount of alcohol. In Virgil’s 
days, metheglin was used to qualify wine when 
harsh. He writes of ' 

Huge heavy hqncycombs, of golden juice, 

Not only sweet, but pure, and fit for use ; 

To allay the strength and hardnoss of the wine. 

And with old Bacchus new metheglin join. 

Mead or metheglin was the nectar of the 
Scandinavian nations, which they expected to 
drink in heaven, using the skulls of their 
enemies as goblets. Thus we read in Penrose’s 
Carousal of Odin : 

Fill the honeyed beverage high ; 

Fill the skulls, ’tis Odin’s ciy ! 

Heard ye not the powerful call. 

Thundering through the vaulted hall ? 

Fill the meathe, and spread the board. 

Vassals of the grisly lord !— 

The feast begins, the skull goes round, 

Laughter shouts — the shouts resound. 

In England at the present time, mead, like 
many other old and excellent domestic compounds, 
has passed almost entirely out of use. In very 
few Louses could it now be found. Here and 
there in a farmhouse where old customs linger, 
it may still be had ; and it is still used for edds 

and other complaints, both .in the case of men 
and cattle. I 

The revival of hce-kee|^g and the coii4oct 
of the enterprise on scimtific principles, will 
restore honey to its wontei/place in the domestic 
economy ; and if careful^ studied and thriftily 
managed, the cultivaticm/f^bees and the product 
of honey may be mjlw to form not only an 
important article of foSa and a considerable item 
of domestic revenue, but an ample source of 
amusement, and a means of recreation healthful 
alike to body and mind. 

A GALLANT RESCUE 

SoMEJ six years ago I was staying in a little 
village about halt a mile from the sea, on the 
south-east coast of Cornwall. I had just recovered 
from a severe attack of blood-poisoning, and had 
not yet entirely regained my strength. My two 

companions were Herbert B ^ a medical 

student, and Sam W , a midshipman in the 

royal navy, both of whom had lived the beat 
part of their iives at the seaside, and had been 
accustomed from their boyhood to boating and 
yachting in all sorts of weather. The former, 
about six feet in height, was a paragon of hercu- 
lean strength. The lattef, four inches less, was 
slightly but firmly built, and in nis eyes there 
was a look of boldness and audacity which was 
unmistakable, whilst his every action gave evi- 
dence of a catlike activity. 

That part of the Cornish coast on which we 
were staying was bare and rocky ; a long line 
of cliffs rearing themselves straight out of the 
water to a height of about two hundred fee^ 
stretched half-a-dozcn miles on either side of 
us, affording no shelter for boats of a large size. 
The only thing resembling a haven was a small 
bay about a mile from our cottage, running a 
hundred and fifty yards inland, and facing south- 
south-east. From each side of this bay a bold 
reef of rocks jutted straight out to sea for about 
seventy yards, acting as natural breakwaters, and 
■ preventing a surf in the bay even in the roughest 
weather. In this bay, which was very dangerous 
of approach to those who did not know the land- 
marks, we kept a fishing-boat, about twenty feet 
long by six feet and a half beam ; long and some- 
what narrow, being lightly built, and meant for 
rowing as well as sailing. 

I was sitting alone in^e dining-room of our 
cottage about eleven o’clock on the morning of 
October 26, 1879. The wind, which had been 
blowing fresh for the past three days, had 
increased during the night to a strgpg gale from 
the south-west, and my two friends had gone out 
about an hour before to watch the very rough 
sea, and to sec if there w^re any ships or bo^ 
in distress. I felt rather unwell, and was con- 
gratulating myself on not having gone ouf in 
such weather, when I heard a quick step outside 
the door, and Herbert burst in, crying in a 
decided manner : ‘ There ’s a dismasted echooimr 
drifting up channel, broadside on to the sea; 
there 's a heavy squall of rain over Looe ftiie 
nearest port, about eight miles off], and f^e life- 
4>oat people can’t see her; so Sam and 1 are 
going off to her in the fishing-boat ; and as none 
of the villagers will come to steer, I’ve come 
to fetch you.’ 
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Althot^li of a wea}c 
1 am by no means a 
was ready to accompani 


< Fetch me!’ I ejapulated, horror-struck. 'But 
my illness — r 

'Pat your illness \in your pocket, and keep 
it there till you coUe back/ said my friend. 
'You must comi^unl^ss you’re afredd/ he added, 
" ■ 5 at ma 

nervous temperament, 
“ ^ so I told him I 

- - - ^ - ^ him. On our way to 

the bay, Herbert told me that when first seen, 
the schooner was dismasted, but that the crew 
had managed to keep steerago-way on her by 
hoisting the jib and letting her run ^before the 
gale : the canvas being rotten, however, as w 
often the case on board small traders, the sail 
had blown right out of the bolt-ropes, and the 
vessel hod swung round broadside on to the 
sea. 

On reaching the cliff, a thrilling sight met 
my gaze. Some four miles off, a square-topsail 
scnooner of not more than two hundred tons was 
being tossed about at the mercy, of the waves. 
Her mainmast had gone by the board, and her 
fore-topmast had snapped off a few feet above the 
cap ; her foreyard, however, still remained. She 
h^ a tremendous list to port — which was also 
her lee-side — and every sea that struck her broke 
clean over her, and Sfeemed to shake her fear- 
fully. We did not stop half a minute to observe 
this, but hurried to the bay where our boat was 
beaded. Sam was preparing her for sea with 
'all speed, but as codly as if he were going out 
with a water-party on the upper reaches of the 
Thames. 

After taking out some of the ballast to lighten 
her for the heavy pull — wc could not sail, for 
wind and sea were dead against us — the boat 
was launched. No sooner had we got beyond 
the points of the two natural breakwaters, than 
a sea with what sailors call a ‘head’ on it 
struck us on the starboard bow, sending the 
boat’s head flying round and filling her quarter- 
full of water. 

* Gracious powers ! ’ I cried, ' we ’ll never get 
out there. And if we do, we’ll never get back 
safely with the boat full of people.* 

'Pull her head round to the sea, Sam, my 
boy. — Mind your helm, Arthur, and don’t talk/ 
said Herbert calmly. 'And as soon as we get 
beyond the rocks, you can start baling,’ he added, 
as we again met the first wave outside the bay. 
But this time I wa&f^'repared, and grasping tlie 
helm firmly^ kept The Wt’s head dead on to 
the sea. With one vigorous stroke of the oars, 
which Herbert and Sam handled in a masterly 
style, we dached over, almost Aroiigh, the huge 
billow that threatened to ingulf us, and not a 
moment too soon, for a second after it passed 
under our stem, it />roke with a roar like the 
report of a cannon. 

Then b^an a tremendous battle against wind 
and sea; Herbert dragging his oar through the 
water with that apparent ease and grace peculiar 
to men endowed with enormous muscular power; 
whilst Sam, who was pulling bow-oar, strained 
his sinewy arms and lithe body till, by their 
united efforts, the spray flew over the boat’s bow 
as she boldly dashed over, often through,* the 
Waves. We were wet to the skin ; and it was 
with great difficulty that I could keep the boat’s 
head straight. 


After about an hour and a half of as hard 
work as two men ever endured in a good Ulpse, 
during which time 1 was khjpt constantly halui^ 
we got close under the lee of the wrecked vessi^ 
which hod now drifted to within two miles of 
the shore. There were eight poor half-frozen 
wretches on hoard, one of whom was a woman, 
clinging to some spars which were securely 
lashed on the mainhold hatch. When we riionted 
and signalled them to throw us a rope, none of 
them moved. The cold and wet, and stayinK sa 
long in the same position, had so stiffened mem 
that they Were un^le to render us any assistance 
in getting on board. We then tried to approach 
the lee-quarter of the wreck ; but just as we got 
under the mainchains, by which my companions 
meant to climb on board, a tremendous sea broke 
over the weather-quarter, and washing down 
over the leG gunwale, half tilled our boat, and 
j almost upset it. 

‘We’re gone this time !’ I exclaimed, 
j 'Then we’ll all go together,’ cried Sam in 
I a tone as if he rather enjoyed the idea than 
I otherwise. 

j 'Out oars and pull back again,’ said Herbert 
calmly, without taking any notice of my frightened 
exclamation, for the wave had washed us some 
distance from the schooner. 

On i^ain approaching the wreck, we found 
i the upper part of the fore-topmast floating about 
thirty teet from her side, with the fore-topmost 
backstay still fastened to it. After some trouble, 
Sam managed to cut the spar adrift and make 
the rope secure to our boat, the other end still 
being fast to the schooner. Herbert, telling me 
to keep the boat as clear of water as possible 
with the baling bucket, went forward. Taking 
hold of the rope, he jumped overboard, quickly 
drew himself hand over hand to the schooner’s 
side, and climbed on board by the forechains. 
Sam soon followed him, though he was nearly 
washed away by a sea whicli broke over the 
schooner. Herbert, however, who was clinging 
to the foreshrouds, quickly grasped his wrist, 
and saved him. 

After a short consultation, Sam went aloft 
with a rope, and lying out on the lee foreyard 
arm, passed the end of the rope through the 
brace-oldck. He then came down on deck 
^ain, and making a bowline on a bight (a 
knot with two large loops) with it, gave it to 
Herbert, who made it and the other end of the 
rope fast to a belaying pin. Sam then came 
back to the boat to help me to receive the un- 
fortunatca Herbert proceeded with dif- 

ficulty to the main hatch, and waiting till a huge 
wave had washed over the schooner, took the 
woman in his strong arms and brought her to 
where he had made fast the tackle. He then 
signalled us to haul the boat as near to the wreck 
as we dared. Then he put the woman’s head 
and shoulders through one loop, ^d her limbs 
through the other, and waiting his opportunity, 
swung her on to the boat, where we unslpng 
her, so to speak, and passed the knot bacW to 
Herbert The crew foUowed in the same manner. 
As Herbert was carrying the lost of them down 
to swing him over to the boat, the schooner 
shipped a tremendo^ se^ which sent Herbert 
and his burden flying into the lee scuppers. 
After remaining in suspense for half a minute 
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Witkotit either of them appearing aboye the bul- 
warks. Sam jumped at once overboard, di^Md 
liltnaftif by the Pop$“ to the wreck, and climbed 
on board. Stooping, he disengaged the tightly 
cheped arms of the sailor from Herbert’s neck ; 
he then helped his friend, who was half insen- 
sible, to rise, and propped him against the bul- 
warics with hia arms round the backstay. Sam 
was then about to stoop agdn to help the sailor, 
when ne recoiled with an exclamation of horror. 
■Th^e^^poor feUoVs head, as he had fallen with 
Herbert's huge weight on the top of him, had 
struck against the main-bits, and wasf shattered : 
he was stone-dead ! 

With great difficulty Sam managed to put his 
friend into the bowline and sling him over to 
the boat, he himself following by the rope by 
which we were made fast to the# schooner. 
Herbert, who looked very pale artd ill, sank 
back exhausted in the stern-sheets. A thin 
stream of blood was trickling from his temple ; 
and he also suffered from pain in his right 
side. 

It was late in the afternoon ere we cast off 
our rope and prepared for our homeward journey. 
We had scarcmy got fifty yards from the schooner’s 
side, when a heavy sea struck her ; she shook 
from stem to stern, then heeled over to port till 
we thought she would capsize ; but she righted 
herself again, as if struggling to keep afloat, 
then slowly began to sink by the bow. A 
second wave struck her, more on the quarter; 
plunging her bow into the trough of the sea, 
she raised her stern in the air, and, diving like 
some sea monster, disappeared. We afterwards 
learned from the captain that her cargo — loose 
limestone blocks of about a liund red weight each — 
had shifted. The list this gave to the schooner 
had caused the mainmast, which was already 
slightly sprung, to go over the side, taking the 
fore-topmast with it. The sliifting of the cargo 
had also started one of the planks, which ac- 
counted for the schooner springing a leak and 
going down. 

The wind, which had chopped round to the 
southward, had blown us to within half a mile 
of the shore. Hoisting our close-reefed lug, we 
steered for the small haven, which we reached 
in safety in a miai’ter of an hour, after having 
narrowly escaped being upset by the ugly ‘top- 
ping’ ot a wave at the entrance between the two 
points of rock. We were received with shouts 
of joy from the villagers and some coastguards- 
men, who, having perceived that the vessel was 
drifting in shore, had prepared the rocket appa- 
ratus in case of emergency. 

Poor Herbert had to be lifted out of the boat 
and carried to our cottege on a stretcher. A 
surgeon was in immediate attendance, and we 
awaited with no little anxiety the result of his 
examination. Three ribs were found to be frac- 
tured ; but the wound in his temple proved 
very slight. Suffice it to say that our friend 
was able "to return to his studies in a few 
weeks. 

Neither Sam nor myself suffered from our 
exposure; the former remaining all night in 
attendance on Herbert ; I, taking a steaming 
ghee of grog, turned in between the blankets. 

The shipwrecked crew were well attended to 
by the landlord of the village inn, and were next 


morning sent on to Plynmuth. Nothii^ was 
known about the man wh« was killed ; iMul 
shippedton board the scho^er at Falmouthi hut 
no one knew where he cameffrom. 

A week after this even/ we received a letlor 
of thanks from the ownem of the schooner, who 
also offered us a handm/ie acknowledgment for 
our timely assistance, rivhich we declined with 
thanks. / 

The captain^ who is now master of a much 
laiger vessel, and whose wife it was we had 
saved, insists on repeating his expressions of 
gratitude whenever we meet ; but his tone 
becomes very grave when we laugh and attempt 
to make light of the danger we encountered. 


OUR HEDGEHOGS. 

Who among us has not been amused and 
delighted by Frank Buckland’s most original 
accounts of the various animals, wild and tome, 
with which, different periods of his career, 
he came in contact ? Reading in his Life the 
account of the hedgehog imported into the 
Deanery in the fond hope that it would devour 
the black beetles, has reminded us of some of 
onr own experiences in connection with those 
animals. We were troubled wit^ black beetles 
in our kitchen regions, and were informed that 
hedgehogs would eat them. It was long before 
the Life of Frank Buckland appeared ; we had 
not the benefit of his experience, or we might 
have known that, as he says, ‘they don’t act 
A hedgehog cannot possibly hold more than a 
I pint of beetles at a time, and in my kitchen 
I there are gallons of them.’ 

' When the first hedgehog arrived and was 
turned loose in the kitchen, we expected great 
thinp of it ; but, to our surprise, the creature 
would not take the trouble to catch the beetles. 
They might swarm on every side, ‘beetles to 
right of him, beetles to left of him ;’ they might 
run right before his eyes — he only regarded 
them with placid indifference. He may have 
performed prodigies of beetle-catching in the 
middle of the night when no one saw him ; 
but so far as our observation went, the only 
way in which he could be induced to eat any 
was when they were caught for him — taken up 
in the fire-shovel and presented to him on that 
as on a dish. Certainly there was no perceptible 
diminution in the numb3l|^f black beetles, and 
our regret was therefore less when before 
long the hedgehog mysteriously disappeared. 
Perhaps the beetles ate him ; perhaps he man- 
aged to slip dlit unobserved iniP the yard. 
At all events, no trace of him was ever dis- 
covered ; not even his skeleton in the flue, as 
was the case with Frank Bq^kland’s hedgehog. 

After this, I don’t suppose we expected much 
in the way of beetle-eating from his 8Ucces«jor, ^ 
known amongst vm by the name of ^ Hogatha ; 
but she was less shy and more sociable than 
many hedgehogs, and amused us by her dl^U 
ways. She would of course roll herself jntd a ; 
prickly ball when touched, but would unsurX ' 
as I with her on my lap, and look about |ii«r 
with her bright little eyes. I think she wow 
soon have become tame, and I should have made 
a jiet of her, but for one unfortunate eireum- 
stance. If even the whale has his unmeutionalfle 
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parasite it will not perhaps appear surpriMng 
when I mention (lift iieas in great number 
inhabited mv little Vriend’a bristly coat* When 
she uncurled as sheUay on my kp^ they could 
be seen runniim and out over her odd 
little head and mce. ^^erhaps this is a favourite 
locality, being less bri^lT, and presumably more 
comfortable for the fleai^than the more prickly 
portions of the body. it was too much. Not 
even for the sake of cultivating the acquaintance 
of the charming Hogatha, could I face the pros- 
;^ct of restless nights and irritated skin, so our 
niendship waned. 

It must have been this hedgehog which fright- 
ened me one night. I was not learned in natural 
history, and didn’t know that hedgehogs could 
run fast and mount stairs. It was late at night, 
and I was in bed, when I was startled by hearing 
strange noises in the passage outside my door. 
Sometimes they appeared distant, sometimes near ; 
sometimes there came a kind of scraping at the 
door, which had a most uncanny sound. Is there 
such a thii^ as being physically superstitious, 
the mind having little or nothing' to dto with it? 
If so, I was physically superstitious ; and the 
tendency which was in my blood, handed down 
perhaps from old Breton ancestors, was developed 
(parents and nurses, 'please take heed to my 
words!) by ghost stones told me in my child- 
hood. At the time of which I am writing, 
i&ough quite grown up, I well remember there 
was one story in particular I hardly dared recall, 
ivhich, if it came back to my memory in the 
idght, would cause the old feeling of terror to 
overwhelm me like a flood ; wherefore it was 
with an effort that I got up and lit the gas ; then, 
* taking my courage in both hands,’ I opened the 
door — and behold! there was Hogatha tearing 
up and down the long passage like an express 
train ! I couldn’t consent to have her and her 
fleas, and I couldn’t have her without, so I 
conveyed her down-stairs, and shut her in the 
kitchen. 

Then there was the sweet little baby hedgehog, 
given me by a lad who found a nest in his 
garden. We didn’t mean to be cruel, either of 
ufl, but no doubt were so, for the poor little thing 
was too young to bo taken from its mother. I 
could not induce it to eat or drink, and at last I 
gave it to the cat, which had kittens at the time, 
to see if she would adopt it She received it 
OTaciously when I jwfe it into her basket, as 
ttiough it had been ncr own kitten. But it was 
all no use ; the poor little thing pined and died. 

We were by this time pretty well convinced 
that beetle-eeting on the part of hedgehogs was 
chiefly theoretica4 with just as much relation 
to the realities of life as many other theories, 
and. no more, We<. desired, however, to keep 
our minds open to new impressions j and when 
’ told that they were useful in a garden because 
they would eat the snails and? slugs, we believed 
our informant, and hailed with ^titude the 
arrival of two fresh hedgehogs. They were 
named Paul and Vii^inia, and were shut up in 
the summer-house, with the idea that when they 
had become well accustomed to that as their 
place of abode, they -might not run away when 
alliowed to go loose in the garden. But there 
some mistake about their fondness for 
«naila|^d slugs. I took one to Paul (or Virginia, 


I am not sure which) one day ; and, after some 
hesitation, he slowly ate it ; but presently threw 
it out of his mouth. It didn’t seem encouraging 
when you remember that they were ei^pMtea to 
help to clear the garden of such pests. However, 
Paul and Virginia were allowed, when supposed 
to be sufficiently at home, to take their walks 
abroad, and then they also disappeared, nor have 
I ever seen either of the queer creatures since. 

HOW PAT DELANEY PAID HIS EEISTT. 

I WAS borti in County Blank, Ireland, educated 
in Dublin, and chose for profession — if profession 
it may be called — that of a tea-planter ; but times 
were bad, health failed me, and after ten years 
spent in Assam, I returned to England with the 
intention of remaining, should a suitable appoint- 
ment be procurable. No one knows, however, 
till he tries how difficult it is to find suitable 
employment on returning after a lapse of years to 
one’s old haunts ; the true reason of it being that 
there is too largo a proportion of the genus homo 
collected together in this comer of the globe. My 
parents had died during my absence, and their 
property had passed into the hands of an elder 
brother with whom I was not on good terms, 
so I did not revisit the old place. Hearing, 
however, that my uncle, Sir Toby O’Bridc, who 
owned considerable estates in another county, 
was having some trouble with his tenants, I 
thought I would cross over and seo him. 

My respected relative was in the act of shutting 
up house and beating a hasty retreat from the 
country. No rents had been forthcoming for 
some time, so he had lately changed liis agent. 
The new one succeeded in bringing a few of the 
tenants to their senses and the rents to Sir Toby’s 
pocket, but two nights previous to my arrival 
the unfortunate man was shot when returning 
home through the park, after din in" with Sir 
Toby. The police had some suspects in charge ; 
but as it proved, they had no hand in the affair, 
and the guilt was never brought home to the 
real perpetrator. 

‘ I don’t know,’ said my uncle, * what is to be 
done, but at present I intend going away for 
a time. They will shoot at me next, if I remain. 
This shocking affair has quite unnerved me.’ My 
uncle did indeed look shaken and ilL 

‘I have a plan,’ said I, ‘if I may suggest it? 
Let me take the agent’s place, and see if I can 
improve matters. The people all know me more 
or less, and if any of them try to make holes in 
me, they will find me well prepared to retaliate. 
I mean this seriously, uncle. I am an idle man 
at present, and will be more than pleased if you 
let me have my way.’ 

He pooh-poohed my proposition at first, 
declaring it was simply suicidal to attempt such 
a thing ; but he finally consented, and I was 
instaBed in the agent’s cosy cottage at a salary 
of four hundred pounds per annum. The firrt 
step was to purchase ostentatiously a pair of six- 
chambered revolvers, and erecting a target in 
the garden, I peppered away at it. Whenever 
any one came to my office, 1 took occasion to 
show what an excellent shot I was. The office 
window stood high from the ground, and was 
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famished with iron bars and a grating like that 
of a prison cell When the tenantry came to 
pay their uetot, they found me seaim at the 
table with one of my faithful beauties on each 
«de of me, and it was well known that I never 
l^t the house without them. 

Whether it was owing to my knowledge of 
the cWacter of the people with whom 1 had 
to deal, or whether it was -their knowledge that 
I Uked them sincerely, but knew them too well 
to be <done’ by them or to fear their threats, 
I cannot say ; whichever way it Avas, no attempt 
was made on my life, and a larger proportion of 
the rents due passed through my hands in the 
course of the year than had through those of the 
agents for some time previously. Of course, there 
were some tenants who could not or would not 
pay their rent. Stories of bad hafvtsts, cattle 
dying, pigs getting measles, and starving families 
at home, came eloquently from the glib tongues 
of the delinquents. Sometimes true, more or less, 
generally less, for there was very little bad land 
on the estate. Foremost amongst the last-named 
section was one named Delaney. He held a good 
farm, which had been tenanted for generations 
back by Delaneys, who had been counted good 
tenants in their day ; but this Pat came under 
the influence of agitators, who jierverted his ideas 
of hi^nesty. 

Pat Delaney was among the first to refuse to 
pay his rent, and the aggravating part of it was 
that I felt sure he had the money. He was the 
best judge of horses in the country-side, and 
attended all the ffiirs, doing a good deal of cattle- 
dealing in a quiet way, so that in spite of bad 
seasons, he was counted a well-to-do man among 
his fellows. But on rent-day not a shilling was 
forthcoming. The old story —failure of the potato 
crop, bad har\c r. v’*b sick, a lot of mouths to 
fill, and ‘ Wouldn c I put in a word for him with 
the masther ? Shure, the kind oiild masther 
wouldn’t be hard on a poor man. He would 
pay up next rent-day for sartain.’ 

‘No, Pat,’ said 1. ‘This is -the second time 
you have brought mo that stoi^. You are far 
behindhand with your rent ; and if you don’t 
pay up now, out you must go. The land is good 
and the rent low. If you can’t make it pay, we 
must find another tenant Avho will. It goes 
against my heart to turn you out, for Delaneys 
have been on the place for three generations now ; 
and I am sure you can pay, if you like. The 
Delaneys were never paupers before.’ 

Glancing sharply at him, I saw a flicker of 
indecision pass over his countenance, and his 
hand fidgeted with the edge of his jacket ; but 
in a moment the former expression of doggedness 
came over his face like a cloud ; he straightened 
himself, and said insolently : ‘ Shure an’ wouldn’t 
I pay if 1 could ? It isn’t dishonest ye ’re thinkin’ 
I ana?’ 

An idea struck me. Changing my tone, I 
remarked indifferently: ‘O no; the Delaneys 
were always honest. But if the money is not 
forthcoming, out you must go, and there’s an 
^d of the matter.’ 

Gathering up the books, I returned them to 
the Slide, locked it, and taking my hat, I turned 
to my companion and began confidentially : ‘ 1 
want to ask your opinion about something, Pat. 
They tell me you axe a good judge of a nag ; 


you think of bne 


I want you to tell me tr! 

I have in the stable just noviC' 

At thft word ‘nag,’’ Pat w* all attention. 

‘She's a beauty, and, I imagine, should fetch 
a good deal. She belong*/ to a &iend of min^ 
who is hard up, and asked me if I could sell 


for lum, which will ba easily done ; but I want 
your opinion of her. f There are two or three 


offers for her already . ' She was bought^ I know, 
for one hundred and twenty pounds ; but that 
is a little time ago ; and my friend would take 
sixty pounds for her now, or oven forty pounds, 
down,’ 

Pat’s eyes scintillated, and I saw his hand 
tremble with eagerness. By this time we had 
reached the stable where Black Bess, my beau- 
tiful hunter, stood. She had arrived a week 
before, a gift from my uncle, Sir Toby, and she 
looked her hundred and twenty guineas every 
inch, the beauty ! 

‘ Cheap at forty pounds, eh, Pat ? Look at her 
points, man. •! wish I could buy her myself.' 

‘She’s a party crayture, sor,’ ejaculated Pat 
as he went o^er her points with keen apprecia- 
tion. Looking at her teeth, patting the glossy, 
arched neck, and finally passing his hand down 
each leg, he raised his heag, and smd in a sheepish 
sort of way : ‘ She ’s worth heA forty pounds, 
sor.’ 

‘Yes, I know that. Now, I thought you might 
know of some one wanting a horse. Perhaps 
one of your friends might like to deal ; but I 
must have cash down.’ 

‘I know ov one man who moight take him, 
sor.’ 

‘Do you? Well, I’d be glad if you’d send 
him to me to-morrow ; and if the mare is still 
here, he may have her ; but he must take his 
chance, mind you. I have several offers, and 
“ first come first served ” is the rule for this busi- 
ness. Sir Thomas Clarke has an eye on her, 
and would probably give sixty pounds if I hung 
on a bit ; but my friend wants the money at 
once. Emerson of Bogside was here this morn- 
ing, and liked the looks of her ; said he might 
look back in the afternoon and close the bargain ; 
so your friend must take his chance.’ 

‘Shure, sor, and ye moight jest keep her till 
me frind sees her to-morrow. He ’s sartain shure 
to take her, and cash down on the spot.’ Pat 
was most persuasive, anj I saw by the gleam 
in his eye that he was on my hook. He 
knew as Avell as I did that ne had only to take 
her to the first fair and he would get seventy or 
eighty pounds for her, if not more. 

‘No, no. A bai'gain is a bargain. I told 
Emerson that it would be a case 6f first come 
first served. If Black Bess is here to-morrow, 
your friend can have her,* and welcome ; but I 
cannot keep her for any one.’ 

A heavy footstep tramped up the garden path, 
and we heard a lodfl voice asking for me. 

‘Why, that must be Emerson back already ! — 
Good-day, Pat; I don’t think I need ask you 
to trouble your friend, after aU.’ 

‘ Stop, stop, sor ; I ’ll buy the mare meself, and 
here’s tiie money.’ Bipping open the lining ef 
his jacket, he thrust a roll of dirty not^ into my 
hand. 

Slowly I counted them, ‘One, two, ihre^ four, 
five, six, seven, eight five-pound notes. That 
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]niii:es forty. Thmilk Pat Just hidf your rtot ! 
Kow» you go liome M briug me tlie otW half. 
I know yon have if all, a^ you canifot deny 

When I wrote to Sw Toby, I bad tbe extreme 
eat&dbction of telling 1^^ tnat }[!)elaney bad paid 
up in full ; and Bl^S^ carries me none the 
worse for having been im unconscious actor in 
the little drama which prdred so successful 


THE MONTH: 

8CISNCB AND ABTS. 

Wa have much pleasure in recording the estab- 
lishment of the * County Scientific Society for 
Middlesex.’ There are many such Societies, most 
of them in a very flourishing condition, dotted 
abont the kingdom, where, for a small subscrip- i 
tion, the members can meet at lectures, concerts, 
and various entertainments. In addition to this, 
many of these institutions have attached to them 
educational and art classes, which students can 
attend for a small fee. It is cert&inly time that 
the metropolitan county should be similarly pro- 
vided for, although for some years past many 
local institutions of the kind have sprung up 
round about the great city. Among the vice- 
preridents of the new Society we note such 
honoured names as Lubbock, Huxley, Flower, 
Abel, and Geikie, These alone should insure 
that success which we hope the enterprise will 
achieve. Application for membership and other 

r iicnlars may be obtained from Mr Sydney 
Klein, Clarence Lodge, Willesden, N.W. 

The newspapers constantly remind us that 
there are many persons in the kingdom who object 
to vaccination, and, os a matter of course, there 
are not wanting amtators who are constantly 
calling aloud for the repeal of the law which 
makes the operation compulsoiy. Three years ago 
on outcry of the same kind arose at Zurich 
in Switzerland, with the effect that the cantonal 
law of compulsory vaccination was repealed. 
By reference to the oflicial returns set forth in 
a paper by Professor Dunant, we ore able to 
jtdrage of the effect of the popular vote. In the 
canton named, the deaths from smallpox were 
in the year 1881, seven ; in the two following 
years there were no deaths from that disease ; 
m 1884, they rose ^ eleven ; in 1885, they 
were seventy-three ; ^d in the first three months 
of this present year, the deaths from smallpox 
were no fewer than eighty-five. These terrible 
figures need no comment, save the remark, that 
th^ do not*4ake into account the sightless eyes 
and dreadful disfigurements of those who were 
attacked but did not die. 

More conclusive evidence as to the efficacy of 
Jenuer’s discovery may be gathered from Dr 
Jasseu’s hook, recently published at Brussels. 
Let us^ quote one instance 'given. Last year, 
in twenty-one German towns having an aggre- 
jfl^ population of four millions, where vaccina- 
tion was compulsory, the deaths from smallpox 
numbered twenty-seven ; while in fifteen French 
towns owmng the same aggregate number of in- 
mbHant^ but where the law was not in force, 
WjKre no fewer than eight hundred ana 
deaths from smallpox in the same 


According to a Report published 1^ Lieutenant 
von Nimptsch of a journey made by him with 
a traveller attached to the Congo Free State, 
a navigable river has been discovered by them 
which is likely to be of great importance to 
the future trade of the Congo. The river Oonm, 
as will be seen by the map, flows in a norm* 
westerly direction, and afterwards takes a south- 
ward course to its mouth in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Within the large tract of country comprised 
this bend of the river, has been found the new 
waterway. It is described by the travellers as 
flowing through wide plains well adapted for 
cultivation, with pasturage, and forests of palms, 
and gutta-percha trees. Plenty of ivory was 
obtainable, m exchange for empty boxes and tins, 
from the inhabitants of the many villages which 
lined the b^nks of the river. There are many 
affluents to this waterway, one of which was 
navigable for two hundred and fifty miles. 
Altogether, we have presented to us in the Report 
a network of navigable rivers extending over a 
length of more than three thousand miles. 

. An interesting note in the Twies tells of a 
place in Russia, in the region of the Transbaikal, 
where there exists a multitude of mineral springs. 
These have been held in high repute by the 
natives for many years, and it has long been the 
custom to bring patients to the springs for fura- 
tive treatment. Not only human, beings, but 
cattle, sheep, and horses suffering from cutaneous 
affections have, it is alleged, benefited by such 
treatment. The temperature of the springs varies 
from thirty-five to over a hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit ; and some are ferruginous, some 
alkaline, and others sulphurous in composition. 
At present, the alleged virtues of these waters 
are only known locally, and there is little accom- 
modation for strangers. But it is believed that, 
in the future, patients will be attracted to th6 
place from great distances. 

At Sonnblick, one of the heights of the Tyrolese 
Alps, the summit of which is ten thousand feet 
above the sea-level, an observatory is in course 
of construction, -tThich will represent the highest 
establishment of the kind in Europa The 
summit of this mountain is more easily accessible 
than some of the neighbouring peaks ; and there 
is already a wire-rope way which affords com- 
munication with some mines half-way up the 
mountain. It was the owner of these mines who 
was the first to point out the desirability of 
establishing an observatory here. The building 
will consist of a blockhouse and a massive stone 
turret forty feet high, which will form the 
observatory proper. The house is being built of 


observatory projper. The house is being built of 
timber in preference to stone, as experience 
teaches that the former material is more effectual 
in keeping out the intense cold prevalent at such 
an altatude. The observer will Ibe in telephonic 
communication with the piiner’s house two thou- 
sand feet below him ; and from the latter place 
a record of his observations will be telegraphed 
to the nearest city, and ^thence all the world 
over. 

Another portion of the old wall of London 
has recently been laid bare by some excavations 
now in P«%e88 near Ludgate Hill, at the Broad- 
way, Blackiriaxs. This^ portion of tbe ancient 
defence of the capital is clearly a continuation 
of the ftngment removed a few years ago, 
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» built mainly of limestone and rough mortar 
intermingled with tales, bricks, and, strange to 
say, lumps of soft white chalk. 

We have lately bad the opportunity of 
examinmg a little piece of apparatus which 
represents the most recent advance in photo- 
graphic contrivances. In outward appearance it 
u a book, somewhat less in size thw the ordi- 
nary two-shilling railway novel. Upon opening 
it, it is seen to have flexible folds like the web 
of a duck’s foot, and when open, it remains so 
fixed by invisible springs. It is in reality a 
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wedge-ehaped camera furnished with a lens, 
whi^ is sunk into the middle of the back of 
the imitation book. It is also furnished with 
a hidden shutter, which closes and uncloses the 
lens aperture at the will of the owner. 

The recent inclement and unseaponahle weather 
in the south of England has been liharacterised 
by two very unusual occurrences. First, at Deal 
in Kent, a small whirlwind lifted some boats 
from the beach, displaced a heavy crane on the 
railway, and did other damage, A few days 
afterwards, a similar phenomenon occurred at 
Sparham, Norfolk, which presented some extra- 
ordinary features. Its course could be traced for 
half a mile ; and its path of destruction was well 
marked by a patch which, commencing with a 
width of two yards only, finished at the end 
of the half mile with a width of one hundred 
yards. ^ During the two minutes which the storm 
lasted, it uprooted trees, unroofed houses, pulver- 
ised some hencoops, and wrought much destruc- 
tion. The weather was perfectly calm except 
over the space covered by the whirlwind. 

The total eclipse of the sun which will tike 
place on the 29th of August is to be obseiwed 
by an expedition sent out by the Royal Society 
an<l by lund« from the Treasury. Tht* party 
will at first pioceed to Barbadoes, and will be 
conveyed thence to Grenada by a war-vessel. 
The island will be covered with stations for 
observing the eclipse, and all modern instru- 
ments will be used in the operations. The edipse 
will not he visible at Greenwich. 

There has been established W many years a 
school of practical engineering at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, and this school has already 
educated many who have excelled in their pro- 
fession. As an example of the practical method 
of instruction pursued, we note that recently 
a steamer of thirteen hundred tons was worked 
from London to Dundee and back by a division 
of the students who are turning their attention 
to marine engineering. They were divided into 
gangs of four, and each gang had to work for 
ten hours in the engine-room under the strictest 
discipline. While in the north, they hod an 
opportunity of making a professional inspection 
of the new Tay Bridge. 

Experiments have recently been made at Berlin 
with a new description of military shell which 
is charged with rolls of gun-cotton. The pro- 
jectile is said to be so destructive that no defen- 
sive works however solid can withstand it The 
German government are so satisfied with the 
experiments that they have ordered a laige num- 
ber of the shells to be manufactured forth- 

Aecording to the Bwue ScienUfiquef the discovery 
or suggestion of the Germ theory of disease cannot 


be placed to the c 
is due to a Ur Gc 
than one hundred 
lished 9 work on t] _ 
from which the following is quotecT: 
insects or worms can alone explmn these dieesseik 
It is true they are nef Visime, but it does 
therefore follow that ||ney are non-existent It 
is only that our micebscopes are not at present 
powerful enough to show them. We can easily 
imagine the existence of creatures which bear 
the same proportion to mites that mites bear 
to elephants. No other hypothesis can explain 
the facts ; neither the malign influence of the 
stars, nor terrestrial exhalations, nor miasmata, 
nor atoms, whether biting or burning, acid or 
bitter, could regain their vitality once they had 
lost it. If, on the other hand, we admit the 
existence of minute living creatures, we undert 
stand how infection can be conveyed in a latent 
condition from one place, to break out afresh in 
another.’ • 

Among the multifarious objects on view at 
that palace of* wonders, the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, are naturally many products of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms which are com- 
paratively strange to British experience. Among 
these may be named certain Augs, gums and 
resins, oils, dyes, different kinds of timber fibres, 
leathers, &c. Now, it is evident that many of 
these things may be useful to oiu’ manufacturers 
if only their properties can be made known. 
With this view, arrangements have been made for 
the systematic examination of these foreign pro- 
ducts, to see whether they can be ap^ied to 
present manufactures, or whether they are suit- 
able for new purposes. Visitors to the Exhibi- 
tion can attend these examinations, which, if 
necessary, will be followed by conferences. 

A thoughtful man, in strolling through the 
vast network of galleries at the Colonial Exhi- 
bition, cannot help feeling that there is some 
excuse for the national boast that * Britannia 
rules the waves,’ for all the treasures of the earth 
seem to be gathered together here. The next 
thought that must occur to every one is the 
regret that the Exhibition is only a tempori^ 
one, and that the riches wliich have been gathered 
with such care and trouble from such a wide 
area must soon be again dispersed. There are 
indications that this regret, lelt as it is by the 
executive as well as by casual visitor, may 
lead to a practical result. For years it has been 
urged by a few that London ought to possess a 
Colonial Museum. We have now an unusual 
opportunity for forming the nuoleiie of such an 
establishment, and that opportunity should not 
be lost. 

It seems difficult to belies'e that in these hard- 
working and matter-of-fact times, persons sh^^uld 
be found who revert to 'the gross superstitions 
common to the jRople in far-^oif centuries. A 
so-called astrologer has been for a year at least 
making a good living by casting nativities 
the neighbourhood of Brunswick Square, London } 
but bis operations have been cut sno:^ by i 
fine in the police court. 

The controversy which has been goix^ on 
some months between Mr J. 0. Bobonaon 
Sir James D. Linton as to the idleged fading 
water-colour paintings through exposure to 
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and other ioduenc^ is now to he b9ot|ght to 
public arbitratioxk ^ Jame^ Linton, the Rreei- 
dent of the RoyaSL? Institute of Painkrs, has 
arranged to open an\ exhibition of the works of 
most celebrated artists of the lost fifty years, 
so that all may judge whether they toe deterio- 
ratedp He is a champion for the permanence of 
this delightful phase of ^ ; while Mr Robinson 
thinks dilferently. \ 

The manufacture of whitelead, while repre- 
senting one of our most important industries, 
has always had the bad character of being most 
destructive to the health and lives of the work- 
men employed in it. The substitution of other 
materials in the maHng of white paint has been 
constantly tried, but aU give the palm to white- 
lead because of its ‘covering’ power. A new 
process has just been devised by Messrs Lewis 
and Bartlett for producing whitelead of the finest 
quality direct from the ore. The process is too 
long to describe hero, but we may briefly state its 
advantages over the old method.,, It combines 
two manufactures, for whitelead and piglead are 
produced simultaneously. No delsterioua fumes 
escape into the atmosphere, for the smelting fur- 
nace employed has no chimney. The operations 
are conducted with a greatly reduced expenditure 
of time and labour ; while, best of all, the industry 
is not in any way hurtful to the workers. The 
process is an American one, and is introduced 
into this country by Messrs John Hall & Sons of 
Bristol 

It would seem from the letter of a correspondent 
to the Standard that frogs and mice arc deadly 
enemies. This gentleman observed a battle-royal 
going on between these creatures in a shed. The 
mice pursued the frogs all over the place, for 
some little time without result, for the frogs 
managed to elude them. But gradually the mice 
gained an advantage, capturing and recapturing 
the frogs, and biting them until they were in- 
capable of further resistance. The mice then 
finished the business by devouring a portion of 
the dead frogs. 

The last new agricultural implement is a 
hay-loader, which has been recently patented 
Mr Spilman of Dakota, This machine col- 
kets the scattered hay from the field, raises it to 
a suitable height, and finally discharges it upon 
the hayrack of the wagon. Lovers of the beauties 
of the country will regret that the pleasant sight 
afforded by a number^ bronzed haymakers load- 
ing a wagon, a scene^hich has so often tempted 
the artist’s pencil, should be threatened by the 
introduction of this mechanical thing. But time 
is money, and. there is now little room for senti- 
' ment. 

From the Report of a Cattle Show recently 
held at Buenos Ayr^ we learn that the South 
Americans are by no means behind Europeans 
in their use of machinery and implements for 
£^cultural use. Also, that the live-stock there 
to much benefited by the importation of short- 
horns from Britain, and from Cnarolais in France, 
BO far as the cattle are concerned, and that the 
sheep have equally benefited bv acquaintance 
with our southdowns and with the French 
merinos. Some few years ago, a loud outcry 
arose amon^ our agriculturists that buyers from 
the other side of the Atlantic were purchasing 
all our best stock at prices far beyond what the 


British fanner could afford to pay. There is 
now the hope that we shall he recouped by the 
importation of mutton and beef of first-rate 
quality. The freezing process has now been 
brought to such perfection that, with meat from 
the English stock, it should afford us the oppor- 
tunity of getting the best flesh food far ctoper 
than we can attempt to raise it for ourselves. 

Surely Mr Flinders Petrie is the most successful 
and energetic digger that the archmologicol world 
has ever seen. His past discoveries have already 
resulted in much increased knowledge of dead 
nations ; but now he has lighted upon a most 
curious find in the north-eastern delta of the Nile : 
this is a royal palace, which is identified with the 
greatest certainty with that buikling which the 
Bible calls ‘ Pharaoh’s house in Talipanhes.’ The 
building rarries us back in imagination to the 
Egypt of tfv^o thousand five Imndred years ago. 
Next to its scriptural connection, interest centres 
in the description of the domestic offices of the 
huilding; and as we read of the kitchen with 
its dresser, the butler’s pantry fuR of empty 
wine vessels and their stoppers, the sanctum of 
the scullery-maid with its sink, we feel that 
the place has been tenanted by^ ordinary human 
beings. Mr Petrie’s account of the sink is worth 
quoting : ‘It is formed of a large jar with the 
bottom knocked out, and filled with broken 
potsherds placed on edge. The water ran through 
this, and thence into more broken pots below, 

5 laced one in another, all bottomless, going 
own to the clean sand some four or five feet 
below.’ 

Mr Francis Greene publishes in an American 
journal the results of some careful observations 
which he has made on street trafiic. According 
to him, asphalt is a far better covering for roads 
than either granite or wood. He puts the matter 
in this way : a horse will travel five hundred 
and eighty-three miles on asphalt before meet- 
ing with an accident, four hundred and thirteen 
on granite, and two hundred and seven ty-t wo 
miles on wood. This agrees -with experience in 
London with regard to the first two materials, hut 
not with regard to wood, which experts say is the 
safest material of all. Londoners have certainly 
the best means of judging of this, for there is very 
little wood-paving in America. At the same time, 
it is quite certain that altogether accidents are far 
more frequent in London. This may be accounted 
for by the dampness of the air, which gives rise to 
the peculiar greasiness of the streets, so fatal to 
horses; and Mso by the increased traffic, which 
leads to the accumulation of manure, another 
element in the slippery state of the roads. 

The snail harvest has recently begun in France. 
The ‘poor man’s oyster’ is so appreciated by oiir 
neighbours that Paris alone consumes some forty- 
nine tons daily, the best kind coming from 
Grenoble or Burgundy. The finest specimens 
are careLilly reared in an escargotihe, or snail- 
park, such as the poor Capuchin monks planned 
in bygone days at Colmar and Wcinbach, when 
they to no money to buy food, and so cultivated 
snails. But the majority are collected by the 
vine-dressers in the evening from the stone heaps 
where the snails have assembled to enjoy the 
dew. The creatures are then starved in a dark 
cellar for two months, and when they have closed 
up the aperture of their shell, are ready for 
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cooking. According to the true Burgundy 
method they are boiled in five or six waters, 
extracted from the shell, dressed with fresh butter 
and garlic, then replaced in the shell, covered 
with parsley and bread crumbs, and finally 
simmered in white wine. 

OCCASIONAL NOTEa 

tPHE PBESENT POSITION OF THE PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY. 

Mr Charles Marvin, one of the first to direct 
attention to the Bussian petroleum fields at Baku, 
in I 5 )eaking lately of the transference of petroleum 
in bulk, said that America was at present the 
principal petroleum power. By the development 
of the petroleum fields at Baku, Rtissia had 
recently sprung into the position of the second 
petroleum power ; and Mr Marvin thought that 
England should come to the front and occupy 
the third position as soon as possible. By the 
annexation of King Thcebaw’s cfominions, we had 
come into possession of tlie Burmese petroleum 
fields, and he thought steps ought to be taken 
at once by the Indian govenunent to survey 
these fields and to throw them open to British 
capital and enterprise. Within the last few 
years, since the extension of the railway, con- 
siderable petroleum deposits had been discovered 
in Bcluchistan, but he regretted that the Indian 
government had decided to make them a Crown 
monopoly. Still more recoutly, petroleum in 
abundance had been discovered in Egypt. Since 
he wrote in 1882 of the C/aspiaii petroleum fields, 
eighty steamers had been placed on that inland 
sea to carry oil in tanks from Baku to the mouth 
of the Volga ; and on the Volga there were 
upwards of a hundred vessels running. At 
pi’c.scnt, nearly all the petroleum arriving in 
Europe from i i-icii a was brought in barrels; 
several tank steamers were, however, being con- 
structed on the Tyne for the purpose of cai'rying ■ 
petroleum in bulk. 

Mr Phillips, in lecturing at the Royal Aquarium 
on this subject, said that the total shipments of 
refined oil from America in 1885 amounted to 
0,985,(537 barrels, of which the United Kingdom 
received 1,269,723 ; London taking (i6(;,964 barrels. 

If the total shipments were placed in barrels end to 
end, like a string of heads, they would reach from 
London to New York. It is estimated that the ‘ 
world’s consumption of illuminating oil amounts ‘ 
to 1,800,000 gallons every day. At the present ‘ 
price of oil as sold retail, and taking an ordinary ‘ 
circulor-wick burner of forty candle power, it ] 
costs about three-sixteenths of a penny per hour, * 
which was fifty per cent, cheaper than gas. In i 
this connection, it may be mentioned that the ^ 
Balloon Society of (Ireat Britain is offering a * 
prize for a cheap safety-lamp suitable for universal ^ 
use. The annual production of mineral oil shale * 
has continued to increase in Scotland, until in 1 
the present year it stands at the unprecedented * 
figure of about two million tons. ^ 

I 

THE CRYSTALLISATION OP FRUIT. ' 

From a paper by Consul Mason, of Marseilles, 1 
we learn a good deal about the business of t 
preserving fruite by the crystallising process « 


peculiar to Sbuth-eastei^ Ffano^ and fjwwtiwd 
on a large scale at Apt hx^ the deparwn^ pf 
Vauclusa at Clermont in Auvergne, aa wells as 
at Mors^lles, Grasse, Avignon, and other places* 
It is curious to find these preserved fruita 
exported not only to England and the United 
States, but also to other lountries, such as Alters, 
the East and West Indies, and even wuth 
America, where naturr has made the dwellers 
so far independent of preserved fruit. The fruits 
preserved by the crystallised process are chiefly 
pears, cherries, apricots, pine-apples, plums, figs^ 
citrons, oranges, melons, and ^ dwarf orange 
called ‘chinois.’ Peaches arejfound to be too 
costly to be treated to any extent in this 
fashion. 

For the purposes of crystallisation, the fruit 
must be fresh, clear of all decay and blemish, 
and of the proper degree of ripeness. The chief 
thing to be done in this process is to extract the 
juice of the fruit and replace it in the pulp with 
liquid sugar, which, upon hardening, not only 
preserves the fruit from fermentation and decay, 
but retains it Tin its original form and consist- 
ency. 

The fruit is first carefully assorted in respect 
to size and unifoi'in degrge of ripeness. Pears, 
pine-apples, and quinces are pared ; citrons ore 
cut into quarters and soaked a month in sea- 
water; and the ‘pips' of apricots, cherries, and 
peaches are carefully removed. This work, which 
requires a certain degree of skill, is chiefly done 
by women. When thus prepared, the fruit is 
immersed in boiling water, which quickly 
penetratas the pulp, dissolving and diluting the 
juice, which is thereby nearly eliminated ; then 
the fruit is taken from the water and drained, 
leaving only the solid portion of the pulp intact. 
The period of immersion must be regulated by 
the size and ripeness of the fruit. If immersed 
too long, the jmlp is either over-cooked, or is left 
too dry and woody. If taken out too soon, the 
juices loft in the pulp prevent perfect absorp- 
tion of the sugar aftei’vvards, and by eventual^ 
causing fermentation, destroy the value of the 
product. A skilful workman can tell by the 


fruits, sugar-sirups of different degrees of density 
are required : the softer the fruit, the stronger 
the simp required for ^ preservation. The 
sirup having been proparS-d by dissolving the, 
sugar in pure water, the fruix is immersed in it’ 
and left at rest for a certain period in large 
earthenware pans, glazed inside. The sirup 
penetrates the pulp, and gradually withdraws 
and replaces the remaining fruity juice, which, 
as it exudes and mingles with the transparent 
liquid, produces a certain filmy or clouded appear- 
ance, which marks the commencement of fer- 
mentation. When this has reached a certain 
stage, the vessel corftaininG the sirup and frui* is 
placed over the fire and heated to two Jbundred 
and twelve degrees, which corrects the fermenta- 
tion. If the sirup is of proper density, the - 
process of impregnating the fruit with sugar will 
be complete in about six weeks, during wHcb. 
period it is sometimes necessary to perform the 
heating process throe times. The fruit now goes 
throu^ one of two finishing processes according 
as it is to be ‘glazed’ or ‘ crystallised.* Some 
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inaAnfacttirers are tKid to quicken the «^stal> I 
lisatiou of £ruit by tne use of a po'fmtxH antiaep^c ! 
c^ed salicylic acid ; but altbougn time| labour, { 
and sugar are tb^rel^ saved, Mr MasooP believes 
it is at the eicpenee of quality in the finished 
product 

'* ras! ANCIENT ]fcAT AT BRIGG. 

A notice will be found No. 126 of the Journal 
referring to the discovery, at Brigg in Lincoln- 
shire, during the excavations for a new gas- 
holder, of a curious and Micient boat cut out of 
a soM piece of ^k, and measuring forty-eight 
feet in length, »y-two inches in width, and 


feet in length, Ifey-two inches in width, and 
thirty-three inch» in depth. The vessel is in 
a fine state of preservation, and it is to be hoped 
that proper means will be provided by the 
authorities for preserving this interesting relic. 
The last news that we have of it, however, is that 
it has ‘got into Chancery.’ A curious dispute 
seems to have arisen os to the ownership of this 
relic ; and probably, when the cace comes to be 
argued before the Court, some interesting legal 
points will be raised by the gentlemen of the 
‘long robe’ as to the main question at issue. 
Whatever may be the result, one thing is certain, 
that so rare a prchistQric relic as this should be 
preserved to the nation as public property, on the 
spot, or in the town near to where it was found, 
as an object of peculiar local interest. It would 
be a mistake to remove it to London, as has been 
suggested ; but to exhibit it for money is neither 
fair nor proper, and the public will probably 
watch the proceedings before the High Court of 
Chancery with interest. Boats found buried in 
the earth and dating from remote antiquity are 
very rare in this country, although several have 
been discovered of late years in Norway and Den- 
mark, they having been the tomb or grave of the 
original commander, one of the brave and lawless 
vikings who roamed the seas and ravaged the 
neighwuring coasts of Europe in search of con- 
quest and plunder, and when at last his restless 
life had closed, made his beloved ship at once his 
monument and sepulchre. 

> RELICS OF ANCIENT CARTHAGE—MOSAIOS. 

Not long £^o, some highly artistic relics of 
ancient Carthage were disposed of at an auction 
in London. Two of the finest of these are mosaics 
splendid preser^^n, each about three feet 
*^i\are. The one r^resents a woman robed and 
wearing a crown of flowers, with a naked youth 
~ flitting beside her ; and the other a youth cariying 
' on his 6hoi”ldcrs an eagle. These have been 
called ‘Peace’ and ‘War but there seems to be 
no authority for this. Both works are evidently 
early Carthaginian, and must have belonged to a 
period when Carthage held a high position as a 
nursery of art, especially in the beautiful art of 
mosaic-work, of which ancieni Greece has left no 
trace, whilst the mosaics of Rome are of a much 
later date. It will be remembered that Carthage 
was celebrated for her beautiful coloured marbles, 
and for the wonderful skill of her artists and 
workmen, which were known throughout the civi- 
lised world, for Carthage was a large city one 
hundred and forty years before the foundations of 
Borne were laid. It is possible, therefore, that 
the p<iculiar art of working in mosaic may have 


been originated in Carthage, and may have found 
ita way to lEtome, where it might have l»en 
practised by Roman, or even Carthaginian aztists. 
Bat, as a rule, the ^man work is very inferior to 
the Carthaginian. 'These specimens were, with 
many others, collected by Count d’H^risson from 
recent excavations made in a garden at Donar-el- 
Sciat, near Tunis, and situated in the midst of the 
ruins of ancient Carthage. Of the authenticity of 
these relics there can be, therefore, no ^sible 
doubt, as they were brought direct from the site 
of the city itself. The two referred to, together 
with several other interesting specimens, were 
purchased by Mr Edwin Long, R.A 
Whilst on the subject of mosaici^ we may men- 
tion that a valuable discovery has just been made 
at Chiusi in Italy. Whilst some workmen were 
digging out a watercourse at the foot of a hill 
near Monte Venere, they came upon a mosaic 
pavement about nine feet by six feet in size. The 
centre represents a double hunting scene : in the 
top row are three stags pursued by a hunter with 
a spear ; below is a boar iullowed by two hunters, 
carrying each an axe and lance. The whole work 
is in perfect preservation, well and carefully 
executed with much fire and spirit, and is 
interesting as being the first piece ol mosaic pave- 
ment that has been discovered in Chiusi or ita 
neighbourhood. 


SWEETHEART, FAREWELL, 
the whifeporing trees wo lingered late. 

Hand clasped in hand, my dearest love and I, 

And he spake words I never can forget, 

Of tender trust and love, until I die ; 

And with his eyes what lips would fail to tell 
He spoke, what time he said : ‘ Sweetheart, farewell.’ 

With sweet caress he’clasped me to his breast. 

And looked upon me as with angel's eyes, 

And kissed my biow, and kissed my lips, and kissed 
The tears away tliat now began to rise ; 

And ever the same tale of love would tell, 

What time he sadly spoke ; ‘ Sweetheart, farewell.* 

And so he went aw'ay, and I am weary 
Of nature’s smiles — my heart is full of strife — 

The long, long days without him are so dreary. 

And all the blight has faded out of life. 

‘ Come back, my love, the old sweet tale to tell. 

But nevermore to say : “ Sweetheart, farewell.” ’ 

Wini-iAM Cowan, 

Tho Conductor of Chaubers’s Journal begs to direct 
the attention of Coniribdtobb to the following notice : 
IsA All communications should bo addressed to the 
‘ Editor, 339 Hij^b Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. To secure their safe return if ineh'gible, All Manu- 
scRTPra, whether acoompaniod by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, ahould have the writes Name and Addr&a 
wrUten upon thm. IN pull. 

Wi. Offerings of Verse should invariably be aooompaaied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

If the above rvlet 'are complUd wUh, Vie Editor will 
do hi* beet to ineure the tafe return of tndiffible paper*. 

Printed and Published by W. & R. Ohahbxbs, 47 Paieis 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, EDXNBuaaH. 
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WINDS OF HEAVEN. 

BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

The winilow rattled, the gate swung, a leaf 
ro'ie, and the kitten chased it, ‘whoo-oo’ the 
faintest sound in the keyhole. I looked up, and 
saw the leathers on a sparrow s breast ruffled 
for an instant. It was quiet for some time : 
after a while it came again with heavier purpose. 
The folded shutters shook ; the latch of the 
kitchen door rattled as if some one were lifting 
it and dropped it ; indefinite noises came from 
up-stairs : there was a hand in the house moving 
everything. Another pause. The kitten was 
curled up on the window-ledge outside in the 
sunshine, just as the sleek cats curled up in the 
warmth at Tliei es of old Egypt five or six thou- 
sand years ago , the sparrow was happy at the 
rose-tree ; a bee was happy on* a broad dandelion 
disc. ‘ Soo-hoo ! ’ — a low wliistle came through 
the chink ; a handful of rain was flung at the 
window ; a great shadow i ashed up the valley 
and strode the house in an instant as you would 
get over a stile. J put down my book and 
buttoned my coat. Soo-hoo ! the wind was here 
and the cloud — soo-hoo ! drawing out longer and 
more plaintive in the thin mouthpiece of the 
chink. The cloud had no more rain in it, but 
it shut out the sun ; and all that afternoon and 
all that night the low plaint of the wind con- 
tinued in sorrowful hopelessness, and little sounds 
ran about the floors and round the rooms. 

Still soo-hoo all the next day and sunlessness, 
turning the mind, through work and conversation, 
to pensive notes. At even, the edge of the cloud 
lifted over the forest hill westwards, and a ycllow 
glow, the great beacon-fire of the sun, burned 
out, a conflagration at the verge of the world. 
In the night, awaking gently as one who is 
whispered to — listen ! Ah ! All the orchestra 
is at work— the keyhole, the chink, and the 
chimney ; whoo-hooing in the keyhole, whistling 
shriU whew-w-w ! in the chink, moaning long 
and deep in the chimney. Over in the field the 


row of pines was sighing ; the wind lingered and 
clung to the close foliage, and each needle of the 
million, million leaflets drew its tongue across 
the organ blast. A countless multitude of sighs 
made one continued distant undertone to the 
wild roar of the gable clo^ at hand. Something 
seemed to be running with innumerable centi- 
pede feet over the mouth of the sjiimney, for the 
Idhg deep moan, as I listened, resolved itself 
into a quick succession of touches, just as you 
might play with your finger-tips tattooing on 
the hollow table. In the midst of the clangour, 
the hearing settled down to the sighing of the 
pines, which drew the mind towards it, and 
soothed the senses to sleep. 

Towards dawn, awake again — another change : 
the battering-ram at work now against the walls. 
Swinging back, the solid thickness of the wind 
came forward — crush ! as the iron-shod ram’s head 
hanging from its chains rusljed to the tower. 
Crush ! It sucked back again as if there had 
been a vacuum — a moment’s silence and crush ! 
Blow after blow — the floor heaved ; the walls 
were ready to come together — alternate suckijOg 
hack and heavy billowy advance. Crush ! crash ! 
Blow after blow, heave and batter and hoist, as 
if it would tear the house up by the roots. 
Forty miles that batterDig-ram wind had tra- 
velle|[ without so much as ^ bough to check It 
till it struck the house on the hill. Thud ! thud ! 
as if it were iron, and not air. I looked from 
the windown»and the bright moriwng star was 
shining— the sky was full of the wind and the 
star. As light came, the thud, thud, sunk away, 
and nothing remained but* the whoo-hoo-hoo of 
the keyhole and the moan of the chimney. 
These did not leav(kU3 ; for four days and nights 
the whoo-hoo-hoo-whoo nfiver ceased a moment. 
Whoo-hoo ! w'hoo ! and tliis is the wind on the 
hill indoors. 

Out of doors, sometimes in the morning, deop 
in the valley, over the tree- tops of the forest, 
there stays a vapour,' lit up within by sunlight 
A glory hovers over the oaks— a cloud of light 
hundreds of feet thick, the air made visible by 
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aorcharge and IteoYiiiess of sunbeams, pressed 
together till you can see them in themselves and 
not reflected. The cloud slants down sloping 
wood, till in a moment it is gone, and tse beams 
are now focused in the depth of the narrow 
valley. The mirror has been tilted, and the 
glow has shifted ; in a moment more it has 
vanished into space, anfc the dream has gone 
from the wood. In theWms of the wind, vast 
bundles of mist are bome^ against the hill ; they 
widen and slip, and lengthen, drawing out ; the 
wind works quickly with moist colours ready 
and a wide brush laying broadly. Colour 
comes up in the wind ; the thin mist disappears, 
drunk up in the grass and trees, and the air 
is full of bine behind the vapour. Blue sky 
at the far horizon — rich deep blue overhead — 
a dark-brown blue deep yonder in the gorge 
among the trees. I feel a sense of blue colour 
as I face the strong breeze ; the vibration and 
blow of its force answer to that hue, the sound 
of the swinging branches and the rush — rush 
in the grass is azure in its note ; it is wind- 
blue, not the night-blue, or heaven-blue, a 
colour of air. To see the colour of the air, 
it needs great space like this— a vastness of 
concavity and hollow — an equal caldron of 
valley and plain unuer, to the dome of the 
sky over, for no vessel of earth and sky is too 
large for the air-colour to fill. Thirty, forty, 
and more miles of eye-sweep, and beyond that 
the limitless expanse over the sea — the thought 
of the eye knows no butt, shootin" on with stellar 
penetration into the unknown. In a small space 
there seems a vacuum, and nothing between you 
and the hedge opposite, or even across the valley ; 
in a great space the void is filled, and the wind 
touches the sight like a thing tangible. The 
air becomes itself a cloud, and is coloured — recog- 
nised as a thing suspended j something real exists 
between you and the horizon. Now, full of sun 
and now of shade, the air-cloud rests in the 
expanse. 

It is summer, and the wind-birds top the 
furze ; the bright stonechat, velvet-black and red 
and white, sits on the highest spray of the 
^orse, as if he were painted there. He is always 
in the wind on the hUl, from the hail of April 
to August’s dry glow. All the mile-long slope 
of the hill under me is purple-clad with heath 
down to the tree-fill^’ gorge where the green 
houghs seem to joii^^ne purple. The cornfields 
and the pastures df the plain — count tlieq^ one 
by one till the hedges and sc^ares close together 
and cannot be separated. The surface of the 
earth melts «.away as if the eyes insensibly shut 
and grew dreamy in gazing, as the soft clouds 
melt and lose their outline at the horizon. But 
dwelling there, the glance slowly finds and fills 
out something that interposes its existence between 
us and the further space. Too shadowy for the 
substance of a cloud, too delicate for outline 
against the sky, fainter than haze, something of 
wnich the eye has consciousness, but cannot put 
into a word to itself. Something is there. It is 
the air-cloud adhering like a summer garment 
to the great downs by the sea. I cannot see 
the substance of the hills nor their exact curve 
al(mg the sky ; all I can see is the air that has 
thickened and taken to itself form about them. 
The atmosphere has collected as the shadow 


collects in the distant corner of a room— it is 
the shadow of the summer wind. At times it 
is so soft, so little more than the air at hand, 
that I almost fancy I can look through the solid 
boundary. There is no cloud so faint ; the great 
hills are but a thought at the horizon ; I thiTik 
them there rather than see them ; if I were not 
thinking of them, I should scarce know there 
was even a haze, with so dainty a han^ 
the atmosphere throw its covering over the massy 
downs. Biding or passing quickly, perhaps you 
would not observe them ; but stay among the 
heathbells and the sketch appears in the south. 
Up from the sea over the cornfields, through the 
green boughs of the forest, along the slope, 
comes a breath of wind, of honey-sweetened air, 
made more delicate by the fanning of a tliousond 
wings. « 

The labour of the 'wind : the cymbals of the 
aspen clashing, from the lowest to the highest 
bough, each leaf twirling first forwards and then 
backwards and swinging to and fro, a double 

motion. Eacli lifts a little and falls back like 

a pendulum, twisting on itself ; and as it rises 
and sinks, strikes its fellow-leaf. Striking the 
side of the dark pines, the wind changes their 
colour and turns them paler. The oak leaves 
slide one over the other, liand above hand, 
laying shadow upon shadow on the white road. 
In the vast net ot the wide elm-tops, the drifting 
shadow of the cloud which the wind brings is 

caught for a moment. Pushing aside the stiff 

ranks of the wheat with both arms, the air reaches 
the sun-parched earth. It ■walks among the 
mowingrgrass like a farmer feeling the crop with 
his hand one side, and opening it with his walking- 
stick the other. It rolls the wavelets carelessly 
as marbles to the shore ; the red cattle redden 
the pool and stand in their own colour. The 
green caterpillar swings as he spina his thread 
and lengthens his cable to the tide of air, descend- 
ing from the tree ; befrtre he can slip it, the 
whitethroat takes him. With a thrust, the wind 
hurls the swallow, or the still grander traverser 
of air, the swift, fifty miles faster on his way ; 
it ruffles hack the black velvet of the creepy mole 
peeping forth from his burrow. Apple-bloom 
and crab-apple bloom have been blown long 
since athwart the furrows over the orcliard wall ; 
May petals and June roses scattered ; the pollen 
and the seeds of the meadow-grasses thrown 
on the threshing-floor of mother-earth in basket- 
fuls. Thistle down and dandelion down, the 
brown down of the goat’s-beard ; by-and-by the 
keys of the sycamores twirling aslant — the wind 
carries them all on its back, gossamer web and 
great heron’s vanes — the same weight to the wind ; 
the drops of the waterfall blown aside sprinkle 
the bright green ferns. The voice of the cuckoo 
in his season travels drowsily on the zephyr, and 
the note comes to the most distant hill, and deep 
into the deepest wood. 

The light and fire of summer are made beau- 
tiful by the air, without whose breath the glorious 
summer were all spoiled. Thick are the haw- 
thorn leaves, many^ deep on the spray; and 
beneath them there is a twisted and intertangled 
winding in and out of boughs, such as no cunous 
ironwork of ancient artist could equal; throu^ 
the leaves and metal-work of boughs the soft west i 
wind, wanders at its ease. Wild wasp and tutored j 
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bee sing sideways on their course as the breeze 
fills their vanes ; with broad colpured sails boomed 
out, drifts the butterfly alee. Beside a brown- 
coated stone in the shadowed stream, a brown 
trout watches for the puffs that slay the May- 
flies, Their ephemeral wings were made for a 
more exquisite life ; they endure but one sun ; 
they bear not the touch of the water j they die 
like a dream dropping into the river. To the ame- 
thyst in the deep ditch the wind comes ; no petal 
so hidden under green it ' cannot find ; to the 
blue hill-flower up by the sky ; it lifts Jihe guilty 
head of the passionate poppy that has sinned in 
the sun for love. Sweet is the rain the wind 
brings to the wallflower browned in the heat, 
a-dry on the crumbling stone. Pleasant the sun- 
beams to the marigold when the wind has carried 
the rain away and his sun-disc on the 

bank. Acres of perfume come on the wind from 
the black and idiite of the bean-field ; the firs 
fill the air by the copse with perfume. I know 
nothing to which the wind has not some happy 
, use. Is there a grain of dust so small the wind 
shall not find it out ? Ground in the mill-wheel 
of the centuries, the iron of the distant mountain 
floats like gossamer, and is drunk up as dew by 
leaf and living lung. A thousand miles of cloud 
go by from morn till night, passing overhead 
without a sound ; tlio immense packs, a mile 
square, succeed to each other, side by side, laid 
parallel, book-shape, coming up from the horizon 
and widening as they approach. From morn till 
night the silent footfalls of the ponderous vapours 
travel overhead, no sound, no creaking of the 
wheels and rattling of the chains ; it is calm at 
the eartli, but the wind labours without an effort 
above, with such ease, with such power. Gray 
smoke hangs on the liillside where the couch- 
heaps are piled, a cumulus of smoke ; the wind 
comes, and it draws its length along like the 
genii from the ti.cn pot; tiiere leaps up a 
great red flame shaking its head ; it miines in 
the bright sunlight ; you can see it across the 
valley. 

A perfect summer day with a strong south 
wind : a cloudless blue sky blown pale, a summer 
sun blown cool, deep draughts of refreshing air 
to man and horse, clear definition of red-tile roof 
and conical oast, perfect colour of soft ash-green 
trees. In the evening, fourteen black swifts ' 
rusbin^ together through the upper atmosphere 
with shrill cries, sometimes aside and on the i 
tip of one wing, with a whirl descending, a ' 
black trail, to the tiled ridge they dwell in. 
Fine weather after this. 

A swooning August day, with a hot east wind, ‘ 
from which there is no escape, which gives no air ! 
to the chest— you breathe and are not satisfied i 
with the inspiration ; it does not fill ; there is 1 
no life in the killed atmosphere. It is a vacuum ^ 
of heat, and yet the strong hot wind bends the 1 
trees, and the tall firs wrestle with it as they i 
did with Sinis, the Pine-bender, bowed down and 
rebounding, as if they would whirl their cones 
away like a catapult. Masses of air are moving 1 
by, and yet there is none to breathe. No escape 1 
in the shadow of hedge or wood, or in the i 
darkened .room ; darkness excludes the heat that c 
comes with light, but the heat of the oven-wind t 
cannot be shut out. Some monstrous dragon of j 
the Chinese sky pants his fiery breath upon i 


us, and the brown grass stal^ threaten to ca^h 
flame in the field. The grain of wheat that iWs 
full of ;liice dries hard in the ears, and wati^ 
is no mOTe good for thirst. There is not a clov^ 
in the sky j but at night there is heavy rsll^ 
and the flowers are beaten down. There nt it 
thunder- wind that blows at intervals when great 
clouds are visibly gath^ng over the hayfitld. It 
is almost a calm ; but fPom time to time a breath 
comes, and a low mournful cry sounds in the 
hollow farmhouse — the windows and doors are 
open, and the men and women have gone out 
to make hasty help in the hay ere the storm — a 
mournful cry in the hollow house, as unhappy 
a note as if it were soaked February. 

In April, six miles away in the valley, a vast 
cloud came down with swan-shot of hail, black 
as blackest smoke, overwhelming house and wood, 
all gone and mixed with the sky, and behind 
the mass there followed a white cloud sunlit 
dragging along the ground, like a cumulus fallen 
to the earth. •At sunset, the sky cleared, and 
under the gh'udng rim of the sun, a golden wind 
drove the host of vapour before it, scattering 
it to the right and left. Large pieces caught 
and tore themselves in the trees of the forest* 
and one curved fragment iiurled from the ridge, 
fell in the narrow coomb, lit up as it came down 
with golden sunset rays, standmg out bright 
against the shadowed wood. Down it came 
slowly, as it wore with outstretched arms, loth 
to fall, carrying the coloured light of the sky 
to the very surface of the earth. 

IN ALL SHADEa 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 

Atn'BOS or ‘Babylon/ ‘Sthanoe Stories/ bto. Eia 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Half-way down to the blazing trash-houses, Mr 
Dupuy and his little band of black allies, all 
armed only with the sticks they had hastily 
seized from the stand in the piazza, came on 
a sudden face to face with the wild and frantic 
mob of naif-tipsy rioters. ‘ Halt ! ' Mr Dupuy 
called out in a cool and unmoved tone of com- 
mand to the reckless insurgents, as they marched 
on in irregular order, brandishing their cutlasses 
wildly in the flickering ^firelight. ‘You black- 
guards, what are you db'^ here, and what 
do you mean by firing and 'burning my trash- 
houses?* 

By the ruddy light of the lurid blaze behind 
him, Louis Delgado recognised at t>1fte the fami- 
liar face of his dearest enemy. ‘Me fren’s,* he 
shrieked, in a loud outburst of gratified vindic- 
tiveness, ‘dis is him — dis iif him— dis de buckra 
Dupny we come to kill now ! De Lard has delib- 
bered him into our hands witout so much as gib 
us de trouble ob go lln’ attack him.’ 

But before even Delgado could bring down 
with savage joy his uplifted weapon on his 
hated enemy’s bare head, Mr Dupuy had stepped 
boldly and energetically forward, and catching 
the wiry African by his outstretched arm, had 
cried aloud in his coolest and most deliberate 
accents : * Louis Delgado, put down your cutla^ 
As a magistrate for this island, I arrest you for 
riot.* 
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His resolute bolduess was not without its due 
effect. For just the swing of a pendulum there 
was a profound silence, and that great mob of 
staangely beraged and rum-maddened P negroes 
held Its breath irresolutely, doubting in its own 
six hundred vacillating souls which of the two 
thinffi rather to do — whether to yield as usual 
to tbe accustomed authi|^>rity of that one bold 
and solitary white man, accredited mouthpiece 
of law and order, or else to rush forward madly 
and Iiack him then and there into a thousand 
pieces with African ferocity. So instinctive in 
the West Indian negro’s nature is the hereditary 
respect for European blood, that even though 
they had come there for the very purpose of 
massacring and mutilating the defenceless ouckra, 
they stood appalled, now the actual crisis had 
fairly arrived, at the bare idea of venturing 
to dispute the question openly with the one 
lone and unarmed white man. 

But Louis Delgado, African born that he was, 
had no such lingering West Indian prejudices. 
Disengaging his sinewy captive arm from Mr 
Dupuy’s flabby grasp witli a sudden jerk, he 
lifted his cutlass once more high into the air, 
and held it, glittering, for the twinkling of an 
eye, above the old morn’s defenceless head. One 
moment, Uncle ’Zekiel saw it gleam fearfully 
in the red glare of the burning trash -houses ; 
the next, it had fallen on Mr Dupuy’s shoulder, 
and the blood was spurting out in crimson 
splashes over bis white tie and open shirt-froixt, 
in which he had risen but a few minutes before 
ao unsuspectingly from his own dinner-table. 

The old planter reeled terribly before tbe 
violent force of that staggering blow, but kept 
his face still turned bravely with imdiminislietl 
courage toward the exultant enemy. At the 
sight of the gushing blood, however — the proud 
buckra blood, that shows so visibly on the deli- 
cate white European skin — tlic negroes behind set 
up a loud and horrid peal of unearthly laughter, 
and rushed forward, all their hesitation Hung 
away at once, closing round him in a thickly 
packed body, each eager not to lose his own share 
in the delightful excitement of hacking him to 
pieces. A dozen cutlasses gleamed aloft at once 
in the bare black arms, and a dozen more blows 
were aimed at the wounded man fiercely by us 
many hideous, grinning rioters. 

Uncle ’Zekiel ant^ the household negroes, 
oblivious and almojit^ unconscious of themselves, 
08 domestic servams of their race always are in 
the presence of danger for their master or his 
family, pressed around tlie reeling whi^e man 
in a serried "fing, and with their sticks and arms, 
a frail barrier, strove manfully to resist the fierce 
onslaught of the yellin" and leaping plantation 
negroes. ^ In spite (rf what Mr Dupuy had just 
been saying about the negroes being all alike 
cowards, tbe petty handful of faithful blacks, 
forming a close and firm sdinicircle in front of 
their wounded master, fought like wild beasts at 
Lay with hands and arms, and legs and teeth, 
and sticks and elbows, opposing stoutly, by fair 
means and foul, the ever-pressing sea of wild 
rioters. As they fought, they kept yielding i 
slowly but cautiously before the steady pressure ; | 
and Mr Dupuy, reeling and staggeiing ne knew 
not how, but with his face kept ever, like a| 
fighting Dupuy, turned dauntlessly toward the ^ 


surging enemy, retreated slowly back\pard step 
by step in the direction of his own piazza. 
Just as he reached the bottom of the 8 tep% 
Uncle ’Zekiel meanwhile shielding and protecting 
him manfully with his portly person, a woman 
rushed forth from the mass of the rioters, and 
with hideous shrieks of * Hallelujah, hallelujah ! ’ 
hacked him once more with her blunt cutlass 
upon the riba and body. 

Mr Dupuy, faint and feeble from loss of blood, 
but still cool and collected as ever, groped his 
way ever backward up tbe steps, in a blind, 
reeling, failing fashion, and stood at last at bay 
in the doorway of the piazza, w'ith his faithful 
bodyguard, wounded and bleeding freely like 
himself, still closing resolutely around him. 

‘This will do, ’Zekiel,’ he gasped out incohe- 
rently, 06 he reached the top landing. ‘In the 
pass of the doorway. Stop them easily. Fire 
rouse the military. Hold the house for half an 
hour — help from the governor. Quick, quick ! 
give me the pistol.* 

Even as he spoke, a small white hand, delicate 
and bloodless, appearing suddenly from tbe room 
behind him, placed his little revolver, cocked 
and loaded, between tbe trem}>ling fingers of liis 
left hand, for the ri^ht lay already hacked and 
useless, hanging idly by his side in limp helpless- 
ness. 

‘Nora, my dear,’ the old man sobbed out in 
a lialf-inarticulate gurgling voice, ‘go back — go 
back this moment to the boudoir. Back garden ; 
slip away quietly — no place for you. Orange 
Grove, this evening. Slight trouble with the 
plantation blacks. Quell the rioters. — Close up, 
’Zekiel. — Close up, Dick, Thomas, Jo, Robert, 
Emilius, Mark Antony ! ’ And with a quivering 
hand, standing there alone in the narrow doorway, 
while the mob below swarmed and pressed up 
the piazza step.s in wild confusion, the wounded 
planter fired the revolver, with no definite aim, 
blank into the surging midst of the mob, and let 
his left hand drop as he did so, white and fainting 
by bis side, with his vain endeavour. 

The bullet had hit one of the negro w'omen 
full in the thigh, and it only served still further 
to madden and enrage the clamouring mob, now 
frantically thirsty for the buckra blood. 

‘Him wounded Hannah — him wounded Han- 
nah ! * the negroes yelled in their buzzing indig- 
nation ; and at the word, they rushed forward 
once more with mad gesticulations, those behind 
pushing those in front against the weak yielding 
wall of Orange Grove servants, and all menacing 
horribly with their blood-reddened cutlasses, as 
they shrieked aloud frantically : ‘ Kill him — kill 
him ! ’ 

The servants still held firm with undaunted 
courage, and rallied bravely round their totter- 
ing master ; but the onslaught was now far too 
fierce for them, and one by one they were thrust 
back helpless by the raging mob, who never- 
theless abstained so fm* as possible from hurting 
any one of them, aiming all their blows directly 
at tbe detested white man himself alone. If by 
chance at any moment a cutlass came down un- 
intentionally upon the broad backs of the negro 
defenders, a cry arose at once from the women 
in the rear of ‘Doan’t hit him — doan’t hit him. 
Him me brudder. Colour for colour! Kill de 
buckra ! Hallelujah I ’ 
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of viiy great value, and 


And all this time, Nora Dupuy looked on hitherto supposed to be of vfeiy great value, and 
iWm behind, holding her bloodless hands clasped which had been sold by an illustrious person 
downward in mute agow, not so much afraid in ignorance of the fact. 

is expectant, with Aunt Clemmy and the women- * Wha| is paste ? ’ asked a London magistrat*^ 
Servants holding her and comforting her with in the course of his examination into a charge 
well-meant negro consolation, under the heavy of selling imitation stones for real ones. *Pas^ 
mahogany arch of the dining-room doorway. sir,’ replied the witness, ‘means a mixture of violin 

At last, Delgado, standing now on the top- glass and borax ; ’ from which, as we have been 
most ^tep, and half within the area of the piazza, informed, the closest citations of diamonds and 
aimed one terrible slashing cut at the old planter, other precious stones ^ii be made (see ‘Artificial 
as he stood supporting hinieelf feebly by a piece Jewel8,’(7/iam6ers’s Jowniaf, Nov. 15,1884). Visitors 
of the woodwork, and hacked him dowm, a heavy to Paris who have feasted their eyes on the made- 
mass, upon the ground before them vWth a wild up gems so lavishly displayed in the jewellers’ 
African cry of vengeance. The poor old man windows of the Rue de la Paix and the Pahus- 
fell, insensible, in a little pool of his own blood ; Royal, feel surprised when they are told that 
and the Orange Grove negroes, giving way finally four-fifths of the glittering baubles are composed 
before the irresistible press of their overwhelm- of paste, and are of little value as compared 
ing opponents, left him there alone, surrounded with real gems. It used to be said that most of 
on every side by the frantic mob* of enraged the jewelry shown in the Palais-Royal was manu- 


insui^ents. 
Nora, clasp 


factured for use on the stage ; but the actresses 
her hands tighter than ever, of to-day, unless obliged to wear paste, will, when 


and immovable as a statue, stood there still, | they can afforjJ it, adorn their persons with none 
without uttering u cry or speaking a word — as i but real gems. The names of several artists 
cold and white and motionless as mai'ble. might easily be given who are reputed to be pass- 


‘ Hack him to pieces ! * ‘ Him doan’t dead yet ! ' 
‘ Him only faintin’ ! ’ ‘ Burn him — bum him ! ’ 


might easily be given who are reputed to be pass- 
ing rich in diamonds and rubies, and who are 
possessed besides of pearls of great price. Some 


A chorus of cries rose incoherently from the six actresses, indeed, seem to draw audiences nowa- 
hundred lips of the victorious negroes. And days as much by the aid ^f their jewels as their 
as they shouted, they mangled and mutilated the talents. When a female star visits the provinces, 
old man’s body with their blunt cutlasses in a pains are frecpiently taken to prwlaim the num- 
way perfectly hideous to look at ; the women her and value of her gems and jewels. Who, 
especially crowding round to do their best at then, wears the paste diamonds and other imita- 
kicking and insulting their fallen enemy. tion gems which are manufactured 1 To this 


‘ Tank do Lard — tank dc Lard ! ’ Delgado, now question, an answer of rather a startling kind 
drunk with blood, shouted out fiercely to his has more than once been given, and one of the 


frenzied followers. ‘ AVe done killed dc ole man. latest may here be noted. A gentleman who was 
Now we gwine to kill de missy ! ’ deeply involved in the pursuits of the turf requir- 

ing a considerable sum of money to pay his debts 
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them. To his consternation, the pawnbroker 

That old sayii ‘ch tells us there are ‘tricks refused to look at them. ‘Why?’ was feverishly 
in all trades,’ would appear from recent exposures asked. ‘ Because they arc paste.’ — ‘ Paste ! My 
and explanations to be almost more applicable wife’s jewels paste ? ’ — ‘ Ves. T supplied her with 
to jewellers than to other traders ; and if only them. Tlie originals are in my safe ; I advanced 
one half of the misdemeanours with wliich they thirteen hundred pounds upon them.’ Unfortu- 
are charged be true, they deserve to be placed nately, the gentleman’s wife was as great a 
in the front Tank of trade tricksters. There are, gambler as her husband, and she had been obliged 
however, jewellers and jewellers, and although, to paw’n her diamonds to meet her own lia- 
liappily, as a class they are above suspicion, bilities. ^ 

yet, as our courts of justice occasionally reveal. The ingenuity of persons who ‘ get up ’precious 
there are also not a few black-sheep in the fiock stones and mock-pearls ^jj^r ‘the trade^ has been 
— men who do not scruple to deal in ‘doublets’ often commented upon and frequently censured, 
and paste, and who pass off gems and jewels A London lapidary who V.iprks in the groove 
as genuine, that they know to be either alto- indicated was called upon, a few months ago, in • ; 
gether false, or to possess some hidden flaw a court of law to explain his mode of procedure, 
sufficient greatly to lessen their value. Every ‘ I make all my imitations out.iij|i real stones,* 
now and then we find in the newspapers a was his reply to the judge. On being asked : 
paragraph or longer article concerning ‘ mystery to be more explicit, he said : * Perhaps I possess ■ 
gold,’ ‘ forged gems,’ or ‘ false jewels,’ Recent some pale stones which ,are of small value : ; 
examples of this kind of news have appeared these I split by the aid of my tools ; then intro- ' 
to the effect that an important discovery had ducing a deeper tone of colour, I join them ’ 
been made regarding the crown of a foreign together again, having considerably increased fheir ' 
potentate, as well as the diamond ^ necklace of saleable value.’ In this haaniier the colours of ) 
a lady of. rank, many of the gems in the latter many stones are said to be intensified, sucR as •[ 
article being made of paste ; whilst the diadem emeralds, sapphires, amethysts, and others. Pia- 
of the king is announced to be little better monds are constantly utilised by being splits eachi " 
than a theatrical bauble, most of the real stones half of a gem perhaps doing duty on a paste foun- 
having been extracted and their places filled with dation on which it has been carefully mounted. 
imitauon ones. Another announcement of the A stone whicli may be of the value of ten pounds 
kind calls attention to the fact of several iraitar having been split at little cost, is carefully 
tion stones having been found in a jewelled collar mounted, and b^omes transformed into two gems, .. 
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each affirmed to be Worth that anio. It reqairea 
a clever expert to detect such frauds when th&j 
are cleverly executed, or to discover that the * iSre * 
imparted to certain stones that would Itherwise 
be dull of hue and greatly deficient in> sparkle, 
is conferred by so simple an expedient as a ba<^in2 
of tinfoil. 

The invention of wht^ are called ‘doublets’ 
in diamond-dealing can W traced back for cen- 
turies. One mode of ^.tting up false stones 
has been described by Jerome Cardan, who has 
published in detail the method of the inventor, 
one Zocolino. This person’s way of working was 
to procure a thin flake of a very inferior and 
cheap example of the stone ho desired to ‘improve,’ 
choosing those which had little colour, and might 
in consequence be procured at a nominal price. 
As a bottom for his ‘ make-up ’ he took a bit 
of crystal which he had shaped to his purpose ; 
covering this with a transparent glue with which 
he had mixed the necessary colouring material, 
80 as to.be like the finest specimen of the gem 
he intended to forge, he carefullj fixed on the 
flake of stone, and concealed the, joining of the 
two so deftly by careful setting as to make 
purchasers fancy that his gems were not only 
genuine, but really finer than those of other 
jewellers. For a time Zocolino flourished, and 
was enabled by means of his cunning workman- 
ship to deceive the cleverest lapidaries ; but 
detection came at last, and put an end to his 
' fraudulent practices in gem-making. 

It may be mentioned as a warning to travellers 
that the Singhalese at Colombo are experts in 
such frauds, and frequently persuade persons to 
purchase cleverly set up doublets, or pieces of 
rock-crystal cut and polished. Doublets in many 
cases, especially when both parts are really 
^amends, are somewhat difficult to detect even 
by men who have had great experience in the 
gem and jewel trades. JBeforo leaving the dia- 
mond, we may mention another kind of fraud 
connected with it. Often, when these gems have 
been set ^ in a cluster, it has been found on 
examination that at least one of the stones is 
made of paste, or is perhaps a doublet. A rather 
curious stoiy went the round of tlie press some 
years ago, when, on the death of a lady of title, 
it was found that more than one-third of the 
family diamonds were com|)03ed of false stones. 
These imitations had been so beautifully executed 
that none but the cleverest dealers were able to 
detect them ; whil^n the case of some of the 
atones, it was not till their specific gravity had 
been tested that a decision could be arrived at 
It has been found on examination, we believe, 
that necklacS of so-callcd real diamonds have 
often contained twenty per cent of doublets or 
other stones of questionable quality. Respectable 
dealers in jewelry ma'intain that it is the public 
who are to blame for the production of false 
jewels, knowing well enough *that genuine gems 
could not be given at the prices offered for them. 
Retail jewellers are not seldom deceived thent- 
selves, not being, perhaps, so well versed in the 
technical knowledge incidental to their trade as 
they ought to be. Tradesmen of repute, however, 
are exceedingly careful in their selection of stock, 
no gem being offered for sale unless it is known 
^ to be genuine. 

i are really gems of a kind, although 


not gems timy are. pz^tended to be, but in 
all composed of pieces of quartz 

‘got up’ »for the market, quartz being selected 
as being able to stand the tbt of the file, which 
glass cannot do. There are varieties of topaz 
apd other stones which are as hard as the dia- 
mond; and being entirely colourless, they are 
often cut and polished and successfully pdmed 
off os diamonds. This colourless gem material 
is costly in consequence of the use to vfhich it 
can be turned, il^cipes for the production of 
imitation stones have been often given ; the 
following ia the formula for a ruby : five.hundred 
parts of strass, twenty of glass of antimony, a 
naif each of purple of Cassius and of gold. Strass 
is a specially manufactured kind of glass which 
has been long used in connection with the fabri- 
cation of gems ; it usually contains a much larger 
percentage of oxide of lead than the commoner 
sorts of glass. Aventurine is another kind of 
gem glass, which is chiefly manufactured in 
Venice, and brings a high price. The best thing 
is a quartz of varying shades of colour, which 
is much prized. One of the scarcer varieties is 
known as sunstone, and is much sought after, 
being valuable for such purposes as have been 
referred to. 

Attempts by chemists to produce diamonds 
have, commercially speaking, usually resulted in 
failure. The most successful of the early experi- 
ments tried in the way of diamond production 
was that worked out by Gannal, a Frenchman, 
who in the year 1828 succeeded in producing 
a substance that was affirmed by a practical 
jeweller of great repute to be a diamond ; but 
after much controversy, the opinion came to be 
ultimately entertained that even Gannal had 
failed. Another I’amous Frenchman, M. Desprets, 
made several endeavours in the same direction 
with partial success ; he produced matter at all 
events with which it was found to be possible 
to cut and polish the harder gems. A Monsieur 
de Chaud Coiirtois has also entered upon various 
experiments witli a view to the production of 
‘real’ diamonds, but, so far as we know, without 
having achieved success. Mr MacTier’s experi- 
ments at the St Rollox chemical works in Glasgow 
have been so recently discussed as not to require 
farther reference. 

The so-called ‘Scottish Jewelry,’ made from 
cairngorms, cinnamon stone, &c., is largely manu- 
factured in Germany, where most of the stones 
required are quite plentiful. It is common 
enough to impose the cairngorm on ignorant 
purchasers as Brazilian or Mexican topaz. Edin- 
burgh lapidaries are able to prepare and ‘mount 
the cairngorm and pebbles of Scotland with taste 
and skill. Crystals of smoky quartz are found 
in every part of the globe, and can bo so skilfully 
dealt with by lapidaries and experts as to be 
made deeper or lighter in colour as may be 
demanded. Each manipulator is of course careful 
to preserve his particular mode of procedure secret 
from his fellows ; and some of them are veiy 
clever in their various manipulations of Scottish 
stones, which can be set with fine effect in 
brooches, snuff-mulls, dirks, and powder-horns. 

‘Mock-pearls’ are the subject of frequent dis- ' 
cussion. The wonderful lustre and exquisite 
polish of the real gem of the sea have been more 
Uion once imitated with almost the power of 
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nature. But there is a soniething, about this 
beautiful and mysterious prodwtibn which in 
the end tells against all attempts at fraud. The 
imitation when tested with the real gem provides 
one source of detection, and the brittle nature of 
the manufactured article is another. Another 
matter is that the exquisitely drilled holes which 
are characteristic of the pearls of the East are 
wanting in all imitations, the drilling in the 
latter case being usually clunisy and bliint-edged. 
The scales of a small fish known as the hleak have 
been successfully used in the formation of false 
pearls ; but as it requires some eighteeb thousand 
of these fish to provide one pound-weight of the 
pearl-making material, it seems superfluous to say 
that only a very limited number of gems can be 
made from the scales of the bleak. 

Here we pause, not having space left in which 
to discuss the ‘ manufacture ’ of caAeos, or the I 
production of that ‘mystery gold’ which two 
years ago afforded so much material for newspaper 
discussion. At the present time, when pictures 
and pottery, old furniture, articles of virtu of all 
kinds, coins, and even birds’ eggs, are forged, it 
is not a matter for surprise that spurious dia- 
monds, mock-pearls, and imitations of many of 
our more precious gems should he foisted on 
the public by unscrupulous tradespeople. Never- 
theless, so long as a lady can purchase for a few 
pounds a necklace or other adornment which, 
if genuine, would have cost hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of pounds, the imitation gem trade ' 
will continue to flourish. 

A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 

CHAPTER I.— THE MAJOR’S PREDICAMENT, 

Even his enemies admitted that Major Dawkins 
■was one of Li '.J. dliest-natured of men. If 
anybody was in a difficulty, he would take infinite 
pains to help him or her out of it — provided 
the difficulty was not financial. In that case he 
had all the will, hut not the means to assist 
otherwise than with good advice ; and the fact 
was BO well known, that nobody ever thought 
of borrowing from him. Most of his friends 
were in comfortable "'circumstances, and therefore 
above the need of troubling him about pecuniary 
matters. But his happiness in having wealthy 
friends was owing to his good luck ; certainly 
not to any careful selection on liis part, for he 
was such a chatty, pleasant little man, so frank 
and easy in his ways, that he picked up acquaint- 
ances everywhere. In a train or on a steamer, 
he would be in five minutes conversing -with his 
immediate fellow-passengers; in half an hour, 
they would he discussing subjects of personal 
interest ; and in an hour, they would be talking 
and laughing together as if they had been 
intimate for years. 

He had sympathy enough to comprehend all 
beings and all things. He mourned with those 
who were mourning; he rejoiced with those 
who were rejoicing. One day he would be at 
a funeral with visage as lugubrious as his garb ; 
and the day following he would be at a wedding, 
the gayest of the gay, ready with pretty speeches 
for the bride, the most flattering prophecies for 
the bridesmaids, and the heartiest congratulations 


for the bridegroom on the fojrtune witieh !bad 
given him what Solomon had dechured to be the 
greatest ^blessing on earth — a good wife. 

The Major was perfectly smeere in his 
thetic sorrow and in his sympathetic joy j con- 
sequently, he was a favourite with both 
old and young, and was the confidant of all in 
many d^icate affairs .which could have been 
intrusted only to on»who Lad proved himself 
able to keep a socrqif as well as to sympathise. 
His little foibles were overlooked, or, at most, 
provoked a quiet smile at his innocent faith in 
their invisibilitv. For instance, nobody ever dis- 
played the sligiitest consciousness that his well- 
trimmed black hair and moustache were dyed, 
although the fact was patent to every one. On 
this subject the Major was peculiarly sensitive ; 
and for years he cherished the fond delusion that 
even his man Hollis believed black to be the 
natural colour of his hair. But accident betrayed 
the mystery, and from that hoiu- the master was 
held in bondage by the man. 

Hollis had been in several good places at one 
time as valet^ and subsequently as butler. As 
a matter of principle, he considered himself bound 
to test the quality of all the liquors in his 
master’s cellar and sideboard ; and he had carried 
this principle of self-sacfificc to his employers’ 
interests to such a degree that Im was at length 
gUd to accept the moderate salaty which Major 
Dawkins could afford to pay him for his services 
as general factotum. Of course, Hollis regarded 
his new position as a downfall in the world, 
for here he had to combine the duties of butler, 
valet, and footman, and there was no cellar at 
all ! But he had a considerate master, and during 
their frequent stay at country-houses, Hollis’s 
appetites were amply satisfied, whilst he dis- 
covered various ways of securing ‘tips’ which 
materially added to his income. He might have 
been as contented as a man of his character 
ever could be, if it had not been for one 
grievance. 

His master had a nice little box covered with 
Russian leather and supplied with a Bramah 
lock. The Major took this box everywhere with 
him ; he always opened it and locked it himself 
and kept the key in his own pocket It was 
not a jewel-case o^a cash-box, for Hollis had 
seen it open on Beve\l occasions, and noted that 
its chief contents were^ small green glass and 
a bottle of peculiar shape without any label. 
The principle which regulati|^ the life of Hollis 
was touched : he had no doubt that the bottle 
contained some special liqueur— in colour it some- ’ 
what resembled yellow ChartreiMien as far as he j 
could make out — and he felt much aggrieved j 
that his master would allow him no opportunity 
of testing its quality. That it must he some- 
thing very special was evident from the care 
with which it was guarded. 

He watched and waited, and his ^portuuity 
came, as it comes to all wlm wait. The Major 
was out later than usual one night, and next 
morning he rose late, which caused him to be 
much hurried with his toilet, in order to 
an important engagement. 

‘Back about three,’ he said as he 
away. j 

When the door closed behind himi Hollis, as I 
was his custom, instantly entered bis master’s 




room.— Did liis qres deceive him ? No ; ihd 
was in the lock of the little Itnasian loaiiher case, 
for once fo^otten by its keeper. The txlm*8 eyes 
glistened wi^ satisfaction, and his moatt^ watered 
in anticipation of the treat in store for him, as 
he removed the stopper and filled the dainty 
glass with the contents of the bottle. It looked 
nice, but he did not qnite relidi its faint odour. 
There wm a suspicion of lamonda and something 
else, which he could not vhen to anything he 
had smelt before. Doubtless it was some Indian 
liqueur, good for the liver; people did drink 
strange stiiffo as well as eat strange stuffs in 
foreign parts. Hollis was not the person to 
shrink from Ins duty; he had tasted almost 
everything in the way of wines and liqueurs, 
and he was bound to discover the character of 
this fluid. He raised the glass to his lips. 

* Gtood heavens ! man, what are you doing ? ’ 
shouted the voice of the Major, raised in extreme 
alarm. ‘That is deadly poison — it is hair-dye ! ’ 

The glass dropped from the servant’s trembling 
hand, and he stood abashed. 

The Major having discovered'' his oversight 
when only a little way from his chambers, had 
hastily returned, and his latchkey admitted him. 
Without heeding the , broken glass, he angrily 
locked the case and put the key in his pocket 
He was chagrined that in his excitement he had 
blurted out the carefully guarded secret of the 
black hair and moustaches ; whilst he was relieved 
by the thought that he had been in time to save 
the man from the consequences of his folly. He 
was as much confused as HolUs, and Ids con- 
fusion lasted longer, for the worthy factotum 
was quick to perceive the advantage he had 
gained. 

Instant dismissal was the penalty that the 
master first thought of; and the next moment 
he felt that he dared not inflict it. Tlic man 
would talk, and in a few hours the scandal 
would fly up the back-stairs of every house in 
town. Very likely there would be a smart 
paragraph in the ‘ Society ’ journals making fun 
of him. 

* Dawkins dyes his hair ! ’ everybody would be 
sayii^. * Could you have believed it ? * 

The poor little Major shpddercd at the bare 
thought of the ridicule whi^x would ensue. 

‘Ill look over this, liollis,’ he said, drawing 
up his stiff military oCllar, in order to appear 
more dignified ani to render his words more 
impressive. ‘ You 'ought to be thankful for that ; 
but understand, if you try anything like this 
again, or if any hint of this morning’s business 
reaches my you go. You understand ? ’ 

* Yes, sir. Thank you.’ 

‘Very well. We start for Todhtirst Grange 
to-morrow. Get my things ready to-day.’ 

Hollis bowed and retired without attempting 
expiration or apology. 

The M| 0 or was much perturbed as he drove 
along the crowded streets to keep the appoint- 
ment, for which he was now a quarter of an 
hour late. That was disturbing enough to a 
man of his punctual habits ; but it was not the 
main cause of his present vexation. The main 
cause was his sense that from this day forth he 
was, metaphorically, under his servant’s thumb. 

Observing Dawkins approach for the first time, 
you would nave fancied tlmt he was a youth of 


about twentyrflve, although he was several yeare 
more than double that age. His slim figurcL 
helow the average height^ was always arrayed 
in the jatest style affected by young men about 
town. There were n few decorous modifications, 
certainly, but they were so slight as to be scarcely 
observable. Then there was a vivacity about his 
movements which only occasionally suggested a 
degree of stiffening about the knee-joints, and 
thus an appearance of juvenility was produced 
until he was subjected to close inspection. The 
wrinkles his brow and under the gray, eyes, 
and the yellow complexion resulting from the 
touch of liver which he had brought homo 
with him from India, set a stranger speculat- 
ing whether he was a prematurely aged boy or 
a very vain old man. But as soon as he b^an 
to speak, 'all speculation on the subject ceased — 
he was so young in thought, so interested in 
everything he tsaw and in every one he met 

The fact was that the Major had not yet 
ivalised the truth that he was a grown man and 
had passed the equator of middle age. He had 
never been married ; he had never suffered under 
any absorbing attachment to maid or widow ; and 
although he had been twenty years in the army, 
he had never been in action. A petty riot was 
the only approach to a battle in which he had 
ever been privileged to take part. Whilst ho 
bore his disappointment cheerfully, as a general 
rule, there were times when* he lamented the 
ill luck which had attended him so far as war 
was concerned. His soul had been always eager 
for the fray ; but fate had denied him any oppor- 
tunity to distinguish liimself on the field. Dur- 
ing his twenty years of service in India, there 
had been battles enough fought and won ; but 
he had no share in any of them. To satisfy his 
ambition, he had twice exchanged into regiments 
which were under orders for active service. In 
the first instance, the orders were countermanded ; 
and in the second — tlie war was over before his 
regiment reached the front. 8o he was gazetted 
Major, and was ‘retired’ on half-pay without 
having sustained a scratch in his country’s cause, 
and without any experience of the proud pomp 
and circumstance of the big war that makes 
ambition glorious. He lived in hope, however, 
that a time would come when the offer of liis 
sword might be acceptable to the War Ofllce. 
He was then a rabid »Tingo, and a resolute advo- 
cate of armed opposition to every step made by 
Kussia in the dii’ection of our Indian empire. 
But he kept these sentiments very much to 
himself, and only ventilated them when much 
provoked by some peace-at-any-prico man. 

The Major’s cab rushed along the Strand, along 
Fleet Street, and up Ludgate Hill, and stopped 
in Godlenian Street, one of the dingy, narrow 
thoroughfares which represent the wealth of Eng- 
land. He ascended two flights of dark and wefi- 
wom staircases, stopping at a door on the glass 
portion of which was printed the legend, M. 
WiUiB & Co, Entering the office, he was at 
once shown into the room with the principal, 
who started to his feet to welcome him with a 
hearty shake of the hand, although he looked 
as if nis mind were very much disturbed. 

‘It is very good of you to come so promptly, 
Major,’ he said earnestly, and at the same time 
endeavouring to assume a careless manner ; ‘ but 
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I know that you have a regard for the Elliotts, 
and I' am compelled to aedc yoti to help them 
out of a confounded mesa’ 

‘The Elliotts in a mess I’ exclaimed Major 
Dawkins in amazement. ‘ Which of them do yon 
mean, the Elliotts of Todhnrst^oj of Arrowby 

‘Arrowby, of course/ replieci Willis, with an 
undercurrent Of irritation. ‘They are staying 
at Todhurst just now, and Nellie and Stanley 
Maynard are there too. You know what a fool 
ray sister’s husband John Elliott is, and he has 
worked himself up into a fit of the most ridicu- 
lous jealousy about Maynard and my leister. He 
is so wild about it that he spoke to me, and 

wanted me to interfere. I wont, for he is a 

Well, I was going to make use of a strong expres- 
sion ; but you can put it down on your own 
account.’ 

‘He must have been making fun of you,’ 
returned the Major. ‘He knows that Maynard 
is engaged to Nellie.’ 

‘ Tnere was no fun at all about it. The fellow 
was as serious as a man could be. I laughed 
at him, and tried to reason with him ; but it was 
no use, as you can understand. I should have 
left the thing to be settled between themselves — 
for I know Sophy can take care of herself— but 
he hinted something about having a detective to 
watch her ; and you can guess what a general ' 
upset that might mean.’ 

‘ The man must bo mad.’ 

‘That is my opinion — at least, if he is not 
mad, he is on the borders of madness. I shouldn’t 
mind a bit if he himself were to suffer the con- 
sequences of this nonsense ; but, you see, my 
sister Nellie and Maynard are all likely to get 
into trouble through his insanity. Will you help 
them out of it? — I can't. If I say or do any- 
thing, it will be misunderstood.’ 

The Major v'as silent for a moment. He 
wished to serve ’is luends, and yet he wa.s afraid 
that he, too, -might be misunderstood. But he 
had such a sincere regard for the Elliotts, that 
he bravely resolved to do what he could to bring 
about an amicable arrangement. 

‘I wish you had agreed to do it yourself,’ 
he said reflectively ; ‘ but as matters stand, per- 
haps it will be better for me to do it. I snail 
write at once to your sister — Mrs John — to her 
husband, and to Nellie. Then I shall get down 
to Todhurst as quick as possible ; and I have no 
doubt that a few words of explanation wdll set 
everything right’ 

The Major w^ent to his club, and hurriedly wrote 
several letters. But whilst he was placing them 
in the envelopes, he m’^os in deep perplexity, for 
who could teE what might be the result of this 
correspondence ? 

The result of the important engagement to 
which the Major hastened after the scene with i 
his servant was of a most distressing nature. i 
The happiness of friends whom he regarded with : 
profound esteem was in peril, and he had been ! 
told that the catastrophe could only be averted ' 
by his immediate interference. The information i 
and the intimation were so astounding that he 
was bewildered. What could he do ? How could < 
he find the opportunity, or rather how could he ] 
a sufficiently delicate method of saving those 1 
friends from the folly to which they vrere being 
hastened by misunderstanding and passion ? i 
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The friends referred to were Joseph ElHott) J..P. 
of Todhurst, to whose place the Major ww to 
proceed 'on the following day ; and the coiuHa of 
that gentleman, John Elliott, of Arrowby. The 
conduct of the latter threatened a domestie 
imbroglio, in which an outsider's interf^c^<» 
was more likely to do mischief than render sei'- 
vice. The whole troj^le sprang from a fooliidh 
misunderstanding, wl^h a sentence of ex|dana» 
tion would set righy It Seemed very hard to 
have the power of speaking that sentence, a^ 
to remain silent out of selfish considerations of 
prudence. Nav, was it not wicked to stand by 
and see the whole fabric of domestic bliss fall 
into ruins, when by simply giving a timely halloo 
the calamity might be prevented T 

Still, the matter was so delicate that the Ma|ci^ 
wisely hesitated to meddle with it, although 
appealed to by the near relative of the two 
families. Then came the upbraiding question: 
‘Was he not a friend of the family, respected by 
them all, and having no interest one way or 
another, except to do a generous act of service to 
people who had temporarily lost control of their 
tempers and judgment?’ Yes, he was a &iend 
of the family, the ;^^ajo^ admitted with some- 
thing like n sigh, and there was no doubt it 
was his duty to open tlfeir eyes, and he must 
doit. \ 

There was a merry party on the large bowling- 
green of Todhurst Grange playing at lawn-tennis 
in the sunshine of the autumn afternoon. The 
players had no intention of making a business 
of the game by too strict adherence to rules. 
Blunders were not regarded by this blithe party 
as serious offences, but were laughed atj and 
explained to the inexperienced. The young folk 
of both sexes were particular in regard to correct 
costume, but beyond that they had come out to 
amuse themselves, to display their graces, to 
laugh, to flirt — or it might be to make love — but 
not to strive for any prize except the amusement 
of each other. 

The Major had taken his place amongst the 
young people, and in his light kerseymeres looked 
as youthful as his competitors. He was the 
worst player on the ground, and in that respect 
distinguished himsitf by affording the greatest 
degree of enjoyment \d the company. He was 
perfectly aware of hll^ own incapacity ; buf^ 
cheerfully declaring that it was never too late 
to leani, he laughed cordially with those ^ho 
laughed at him. He, undoubtedly, would have 
been less buoyant had he been aware that much 
of the mirth he provoked was •tlve to the droU 
effect of Ins earnest efforts to skip hither and 
thither with the some lightness and ease as his 
youthful rivals. Of this ke was happily uncon- 
scious, and so he flourished his racket gailj, 
and began to think that he would soon be a 
first-class player. • He skipped the more w hen 
he observed that Miss Euphemia Panton, the 
wealthy spinster, was watching his movements 
from the terrace. 

He had made what was, for him, a most 
dexterous stroke, and stood complacently wail^g 
his turn to play, when a servant approac]^ 
him and presented a note. 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but 1 was told to ask your 
immediate attention to this/ 
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* Thank you/ said the Major, putting the note 
cardeesly in his pocket, as he stood smiling on 
his Metty partner, Miss Helen (in home circles, 
Nellie) CwroU, who was understood to be.engaged 
to the stalwart young fellow on the o&er side 
of the net, and at present her opponent. 

The Major admired the clever competition of 
the lovers ; they were so gay and energetic in 
it, that his mental redeetbn was that they were 
really trying the question, as to which should 
he master in the future. ^ 

‘I was told to wait an answer, sir,’ was the 
respectful reminder of the attendant who had 
brought the note. 

‘In a minute,’ replied the Major, as ho made 
one of his funny stiff-kneed skips ^ to meet the 
hajll which came dying in his diiectiou. He 
managed to catch it on the hop, and sent it 
JEw beyond bounds, the feat eliciting loud shouts 
of applauding laughter. The hero was com- 
]^acent: he had evidently done something— he 
aid not know what, hut it allowed him another 
pause. So he looked at the note, and the racket 
dropped from his hand. The deep lines of his 
visage, which had almost disappeared in his 
boyish enjoyment of the game, became suddenly 
prominent in the expression of alarm which 
took the place of smiles.*- 

* Gracious powers ! I have put the letters into 
the wrong envelopes ! ’ 

He looked with anxious inquiry into the bright 
flushed face of Miss Carroll. No, she had heard 
nothing yet. He begged that she would excuse 
him, as he was obliged to hasten up to the 
house — a message of importance had come for 
him, and he had no alternative but to curtail 
the happy privilege of being her partner during 
the rest of the game. Then, to the attendant : 
‘Tell Mrs Elliott I shall be with her immediately. 
Hurry, like a good fellow,’ 

The man bowed and departed. The Ma.ior 
wiped his brow as he followed, at first with 
quick steps, hut soon more slowly. He -was 
frying to collect his tlioiigbts, and to compre- 
hend the possibilities of the dilemma into which 
he had fallen. 

‘She must have got the letter intended for 
Mrs John ; and in that case, what has become of 
the others 1 This u a mess/' The thing seemed j 
to he so easy to settle : ^<^hly a little explana- 1 
tion required, and all have gone smoothly 

as ever ; and now — wno knows what mischief 
niOT come of my idytic bungling ! ’ 

He had never before found himself in such 
B desperate position; but he promptly resolved 
to take the way out of it He would 

at once explam his mistake, ask forgiveness, and 
trust to Mrs Joseph Elliott’s good sense and 
good-nature to keep !|}er silent ^out the matter 
which had been accidentally revealed to her. 

Accordingly, he entered Mrs Joseph’s boudoir 
with a dejected air, but with the firm step of 
one resolved to do his duty at any cost He 
found the lady standing by h^ writing-table, with 
cheeks flushed and eyes uncomfortably bright 
with excitement She held an open letter in 
her hand. She was a plump, fair woman, with 
soft pretty features, and rather small gray eyes. 
She -was easy-going and good-tempered to a 
dejffeeu because she had a supreme dislike to 
he bothered about anything ; but, like these easy- 


going people in general, once she was roused, 
Wd ^tinately to the idea which possessed 
her, and would not be convinced by any argu- 
ment that a mistake had been made and that 
indignation was uncalled for. 

‘I regret having been obliged to call you 
away from your amusement, Major Dawkins,’ 
she said, controlling her voice with an evident 
effort; *bnt here is a letter of a most extra- 
ordinary nature, which has apparently reached 
my hands without being intended for them. If 
I am not ^ very much mistaken, I believe you 
can give m'c some explanation of its contents.’ 

‘My dear Mrs Elliott,’ the Major answered 
nervously, ‘I gathered from the note I received 
on the lawn that some blunder had been made. 
Allow me to assure you ’ 

‘Don’t you think it would bo as well if you 
looked at the letter before you proceed further?’ 
was Mrs Joseph’s cold interruption. ‘I wish to 
know if this was written by you ; and if it was, 
I shall understand how to proceed.’ 

The Major held out his hand for the letter ; 
but Mrs Joseph laid it on her desk ami lield 
it down, as if unwilling to ti’ust it out of her 
hand. He glanced at the paper and groaned. 
It was not necessary to read more than the first 
words. As he had expected, the letters had 
somehow got into the wrong envelopes. 

‘Yes, this was written by me, but it was not 
intended for you.’ 

‘Of course not,’ she exclaimed with a slight 
hysterical laugh. 

‘I really do wish you would allow mo to 
explain : there is a mistake — a cruel blunder ’ 

‘I shall seek my husband and ask hvn to 
explain.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, don’t lie has nothing 
whatever to do with it. If you would allow 
me’ 

‘But I shall not allow you, Major Dawkins, 
to say another word. You, having made this 
mistake, wish to screen your friend. But that 
will not do for me. Whatever you may have 
to say must be spoken in his presence.’ 

‘ If you would only allow me * 

She bowed contemptuously, and passed out of 
the room, leaving the Major standing with eyes 
and mouth wide open in hopeless bewilderment. 
He clasped his brow, stared at the door and at the 
desk where the letter had lain. 

‘Why did I not snatch it from the foolish 
woman, and so compel her to hear me? What 
mischief have I done ! I must get those letters 
back at any cost. I must see both the Elliotts 
and explain. They must understand — they must 
excuse me, for they know my eagerness to serve 
them. I must get hold of Joe before she sees 
him.’ And he hurried away in search of his 
host 

The letter which caused so much commotion 
contained nothing more terrible than this ; 

My DEAR rRiEND-;-Let me implore you to 
act with more consideration towards Mrs E. 
The incident which ^ vexes you is capable of 
the simplest explanation ; ana if you persist in 
your present unreasonable suspicions, there is 
no saying what havoc you may make of your 
own and other people’s happiness. I understand 
the whole position, and will be glad to set things 
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right — aa I believe it ia now in my power to 
do aj9 soon aa we meet, if you , will only opnfide 
ia me. — Yours faithfully, A. Dawkins. 

This letter had been intended for Mr John 
Elliott, a morbidly nervous and suspicious man, 
and it had been placed in an envelope addressed 
to Mrs J. Elliott, Todhurst. Such a blunder 
was most irritating ; but after all, It could be 
explained, and the good-nature which had 
prompted his action cohld not be under- 
stood. I 

He had himself received a letter iirfcended for 
another fellow, although bearing his (the Major’s) 
address in full on the envelope. He had even 
received an epistle from a man of education and 
intelligence, in which the writer, instead of 
putting down his own signature, had written 
the name of the addressee. It was ‘not such a 
very uncommon blunder for a person who was 
sending off a number of missives in a hurry. 
The salve of those reflections afforded only 
momentary relief to the poor Major’s disturbed 
conscience. The instances of blunders such as 
he had perpetrated had occurred on trivial 
occasions, and afforded merriment to all parties 
when discovered. But in his own case, the 
happiuess of half-a-dozen people was involved, 
and he was stung by remorse for his careless- 
ness, whilst feeling lhat he was walking in a 
dense fog of confusion. 

As the Major was rushing in the direction of 
the stables, in the neighboui'bood of which he was 
most likely to find his horse-loving host at that 
time of day, he was pounced upon by a troop 
of young Elliotts. He was a special favourite 
with the young folk — for who so young as he 
when amongst them? He was saluted with a 
chorus of invitations to different games ; and it 
was a little time before he could impress upon 
them the fact i .at ' e could not join them, as 
he had very serious business with their father. 
Where was he 1 

He was half-deafened by the variety of 
responses, all spoken simultaneously : ‘ I saw 
him near the duck-pond ; come along, Itlajor,’ — 
*Hc'a in the orchard’ — ‘He’s looking at the 
new mare in the meadow’ — ‘He’s giving physic 
to Tatly-ho in the stable.’ 

In desperation, the Major pranced off at 
random. There was a brief pause among the 
young folk ; then, struck by the idea that their 
mend was only making fun after all, they 
gave the view-halloo and followed in full chase, 
girls and boys comneting to be .first to run 
down the quarry. The Major in his gay tennis 
suit, now somewhat disarranged, panting and 
flushed, followed by the merry troop, was like 
a big schoolboy playing at Hare and Hounds — 
the hare getting very much the worst of it. 

‘Major Dawkins — Major Dawkins!’ called a 
lady who was standing in his path os he 
approached her. ‘Do, please, stop playing with 
the children ; I want to speak to you.* 

It was Mrs John Elliott of Arrowby. 

The Morjor, even if politeness had not compelled 
him to obey, was very glad to halt. He could 
not have run much farther. The children were 
around him in a moment, clinging to his sleeves, 
and laughing in gleefid triumpL 

‘My dears,’ said the Major, gasping for breath, 


* 1 really am in earnest 1 do want you to let 
me off to-day.’ v 

‘And »I We somethiim particular to say t® 
the Major,’ added Mrs John, os she took the 
gentleman’s arm and led him away from tlw 
disappointed group. 

Mrs John was a lady endowed with the 
blissful nature which without effort can under 
any circumstances reajase the spirit of the old 
saw — / 

A mony heart goes all the way, 

A sad tires in a milc-a. 

She seemed to be always laughing ; she was os 
fond of bonbons as a child ; and although 
turned thirty, she was still one of those ‘giSy 
young things’ who quite innocently find great , 
satisfaction in attracting the attention of men’! 
eyes. She did not try .to do this by extra- 
vagance of dress, although it obtained special 
care. Indeed, she did not try at all; but her 
blithe, frank v^ys magnetised men, and she was 
alike to all, old or young, handsome or other- 
wi.se. It had^ therefore, caused much amaze- 
ment that she should have given her hand to 
John Elliott. Had she mated with his cousin 
Joseph, the burly, jovial, red-haired, fox-hunting 
squire of Todhurst, the fftness of things would 
have been appreciated. But Jol^ ! — ^it was in- 
conmrebensible. 

He was the antithesis of his cousin : bilious, 
sallow, narrow-chested, and with stooping shoul- 
ders. He had no interest in field-raorta ; he 
did not keep more than ten acres of his land 
under his own management j but he was strict 
with his agent and tenants about rents. He 
w'as a dilettante archajologist, a dilettante book- 
hunter, and a dilettante philanthropist. He 
believed that he was in earnest. He regarded 
his wife as a jewel so precious that every one 
envied him the possession; and when he came 
to understand that people wondered why she 
had married him, he began to wonder too, and 
the result was much mental torture. He was 
conscious that she might have had a much more 
suitable mate, and that consciou.sness rendered 
him the more jealously fond. She, although at 
moments incensed at his folly and want of faith, 
maintained her gooflL spirits and retained her 
good looks. 

‘Now, Major,’ she in her sprightly- way, 
as soon aa they had got beyond earshot of the, 
children, ‘I want you to teL%me all about this 
mysterious note you have sent me, I can guess 
that you mean my husband by “our mutual 
friend.” But who is the “ lad ^na nd what is 
the nonsense to which you ask me to pay no 
heed?’ 

The Major absolutely gupaned inwardly; for 
he knew by her allusions that his worst fears 
were realised, and she had got the note intended 
for Nellie. So, then, each of the three letters 
had been delivered to the wrong person! Con- ' 
found that hurry — confound that fellow HolHs, 
who had been the cause of it by his mischievous 
interference with the hair-dye. Had it not been ' 
for that incident, the Major was convinced he 
could never have made such a gross znistake 
08 this. And here was the happiness of a 
household imperilled by a bottle of ludr- 
dye I 


CHAMBEES’S joubnai. 


*It rnsj be monstarously absurd to others,' 
groaned the miserable Bawhins; ^bnt to me It 
u monstroaslj distressing.' 

*What is so absurd and at the same^time so 
distressing 1’ inquired Mrs John ^aily, restraining 
within due bounds her inclination to laugh at 
the extraordinary contortions of his features. 

♦My dear ni^am, I assure you, it is all a 
stopia and most lamentao^ mistake on my part 

That letter' \ 

am quite satisfied that it is a mistake/ 
she interrupted. ‘Pray, do not feel any uneasiness 
on that account, and do not bother about the 
letter. But, concerning the lady, I should like 
to know something, and you promise here to 
tell me.* She held the unlucky letter open in 
her hand. 

‘ My DEAR Friend,’ it ran — * That is the most 
appropriate form of address for me to use on 
the present occasion, which is in my eyes an 
important one. I beseech you to give no heed 
whatever to any nonsense you may liear about 
our “mutual friend” and a certain lady. There 
is not the slightest foundation for it, and of that 
I shall convince you immediately after my arrival 
at Todhurst. — Believe me, your most faithful 
servant, ' Alfred Dawkins.' 

‘ You were never intended to receive that letter/ 
ejaculated the Major with a resolute effort to 
pull himself together. 

am sure my husband did not intend it/ 
sbe rejoined, smiling confidentially ; ‘ but I thank 
you for putting me on my guard against idle 
rumours. It was your duty to do so, as the 
friend of the family, and I for one am grateful. 
But it was scarcely necessary ; for although John 
is peculiar in some ways, I have perfect con- 
fidence in his discretion, and know that he is 
incapable of entangling himself with any lady, 
except through others misunderstanding one of 
his philanthropic crazes. — Ah, I see what it is/ 
and here her expression changed from that of 
half-indifferent curiosity to one of serious interest. 
‘He has been kind to some wretched creature, 
and she is trying to take advantage of him. 
That is what you mean by warning me not to 
heed any nonsense I migh^ear. Thanks, thanks ! 
I must go at once andj^ieve his mind of any 
uneasiness as to my vie/s of the case.’ 

The Mtdor had endeavoured several times to 
interrupt her witVSut avail. Now, when he saw 
her turning quickly away, he cried vehemently : 
* Stop, my dear madam ; you are quite wrong 
— ^you miswaBairstand the whole affair. Do 
give me time to tell you exactly what is the 
matter.’ 

* I know enough, Major ; thank you very much. 
I must learn the rest from John himself. Here 
are some friends coming — 1 do not wish them 
to see me in this anxious slate. We can have 
a chat in the afternoon.' With a bow she walked 
quickly away. 

He would have followed, but was arrested by 
a musical voice calling : ‘ Major Dawkins, I wish 
particnlarly to speak to you.' 

He turned, and beheld Nellie Carroll advancing 
huriietlly towards him. Her face was flushed, 
her ey^ bright with indignation, and her sharp 
&tm step betokened that she was in a temper. 


Behind her was Stanley Maynard, looking troubled, 
and evidently trying to persuade , her to refrain 
from some rash action* 


CHILDREN'S PLAY. 

‘ 0 PAPA, when will you die 1 ’ asked one of the 
youngest of my children. A strange question, 
thought I. 

‘ Why do you ask, my dear ? ' 

‘Oh, because it will be such fun burying 
you.* ** 

This little experience of the author of Ollct 
Podrida originated in the death of a pet canary 
which caused the young people great tribula- 
tion. ‘To amuse them,’ he says, ‘we made 
them a paper coffin, put the defunct therein, 
and sewed on the lid, dug a grave in the garden, 
and dressing them out in any remnants of black 
we could find for weepers, made a procession 
to the grave where it was buried.' This little 
divertissement quite took their fancy, and led 
them to wish for a repetition on a lai^er scale. 

The memory of a back-garden little cemetery 
of pet birds and kittens, over whose graves the 
writer had erected head-slates with appropriate 
epitaphs, occurs to him after hearing of the late 
obsequies of a pet rabbit at Southport Little 
Amy’s bunnie went the way of all rabbits, and 
her playmates, sympathising with her affliction, 
determined to give it an appropriate funeral. 
They arranged a catafalque out of a soap-box, 
and with great solemnity dragged it in proces- 
sion to the grave. The children, feeling that a 
service of some kind ought to be performed, 
but instinctively recognising the unfitness of the 
ordinary religious ritual, joined hands around 
the bier, and sang with dignified pathos the 
well-known old song, Ohy bri-ng hack my Bunnie 
to me. They did it so seriously, and with such 
child-like good faith, that even the grown-up 
listeners behind the blinds forgot the bathos 
of the situation, and involuntarily sympathised 
with the young mourners in their grief. A 
‘stepping-stone/ as one of the pall-bearers after- 
wards described it, was placed over the grave, 
and the ceremony was over ; but even the 
gorgeousness of the funeral pageant and the 
impressive burial service could not wholly con- 
sole the owner for the loss of her rabbit 

A little girl who witnessed the capture of a 
rat in a trap, exclaimed, with the relentless 
thoughtlessness of childhood : * Me wants you 
to dead him, so me can see him all buried in 
the seminary' — this playing at funerals being 
evidently a fascinating amusement with many 
little folks. 

Much has been said about the power of ima- 
gination in the young ; but their knowledge 
and experience being so incomplete, is it not 
rather the imitative faculty that makes a boy 
with a wooden gun act the hero or hunter, and 
a girl with a rag doll, an affectionate thoiigh 
I lather capricious mother? On their Lilliput Stage 


CHILDREN'S PLAY. 


children imitate the doings of adnlts, who are of their tastes in collecting. Out of the entire 
mainly interesting to them as furnishing sub- number, only nineteen had aostained from making 
iecto for representation. They ralne the repro- collections. Stomps were the moot popnlar ob- 
dnction more highly than the reaUties of life, ““W™. b»«inesa card^ muwslo, 

1. 0.1. 11 1.. woods, leaves or flowers, autographs, batto^% 

on which they look callously, and will parody and many oth^r articfes.^ ‘ ^ 


a funeral, an execution, or a prayer-meeting with 
remarkable cheerfulness One of the writer’s 


There is often a great contrast between the 
ways in which boys and girls try to amuse 


schoolfellows, by way of appropriate ‘Sunday themselves. Games \diich demand small ex 6 r- 
play,’ once raised an altar of books, placed lighted tions are generally ^Is’ favourites, though the 
candles thereon, and tried to persuade some of more active take kindly to rounders, whiptop, 
his companions to join him in further n\immeric 8 , even cricket But as a rule they are soon 
which, however, partook much less of levity than everything ‘isn’t fair,’ and they ‘won’t 

’ ulnv. Knv»’ aampa n.rp mnrft aiioppaRftil Knva 


earnestness on his part. 


play.* Boys’ games are more successful. Boys 
stick much more to rules, and are less careful 


A famous Amcncan author, who makes some ^ 

observations which are very apposite, says : panigd by loud threats and fierce recriminatioiub 
‘During a walk from St Nicholas in J;he shadow threats which if executed would speedily make 
of the majestic Alps, we came across some little the playground present the appearance of a 
children amusing themselves in what seemed at battle-field. 

first a most odd and original way ; but it wasn’t ; It is the grown-up people who write the 
it was in simply a natural and characteristic ^to^ies, and tlw children carefully preserve the 

A. » iAj Knr Kao w^#^r riofi Kio I iwi'iooA ^a4r. 


way. They were roped together with a string 
they had mimic Alpenstocks and ice-axes ; am 


. text. What boy has not had his Crusoe raft 
or cave, or hfls not attempted to build a log- 
hut? The business, pleasures, misfortunes, and 


were climbing a meek and lowly manure-pile adventures of life ’are all rehearsed by the 
with a most blood-curdling amount of care and romantic little people. There is a story of 
caution. The “guide” at the head of the line Michael Angelo making a statue of snow in a 
cut imaginary step.s in a laborious and pains- garden, the beauty and proportion of which 
taking way, and not a monkey budged till the delighted liis companions and g^Tc promise of 
step iibovo him was vacated. It we had waited, the genius he was afterwards to display. Charles 
we should have witnessed an imaginary accident, ™ wandering throrigh roo^ 

Ueiwra wHeu tt cluld, ai’mcd with a club, m the make- 

no doubt, and ve should have heard the intrepid African traveller expecting 

band hurrah ! when they made the summit, and attacked at any moment by wild beaate 

looked around upon the magnificent view, and or savages, and therefore holding himself ready 
seen them throw themselves down in exhauslbd to sell his life as dearly as possible, 
attitudes for a rest in that commanding situa- This innate tendency to mimicry is sometimes 
tion.’ The same writer says: ‘In Nevada, I even displayed , amongst the melancholy surround- 
used to sen the children play at silver-mining. ® hospital. It must, indeed, be sadly 

Of course the great thing was an accident in a dtill for the poor litUe patients in a children's 
mine; and there were two “star” parts-that but there are rays of suMhme that 

e.t 1 f 11 1 at- • • ^ 1 IV 1 gleam upon the scene. A kind-hearted visitor 

of the man who fell down the mimic shaft ; and ^ these institutions says; ‘Among the 

that of the daring hero who was lowered into boys, I saw one merry little fellow gravely patting 
the deptlis to bring him up. I knew one small out his tongue, while another felt his pulse, 
chap who always insisted on playing both these Playing at doctors seemed a fit game for a 
parts — and he carried liis point. He ivoiild children’s hospital, acd I could picture to myself 
tumble into the shalt and die ; and then come how mock prescripti^as were made up with sham 


to the surface and go back after his own re- 
mains.’ “ 

If half the accounts of American children are 
true, they must be intolerable little precocities, 
hard to manage and difficult to please. Japan b, 


solemnity of maimer, how fanciful experi- 
ments with imaginar^i stethoscopes were at- 


tempted by young actors, to beguile the weary 
time. One little girl I spo/|e to seemed quite 

f iroud of her acquaintance with the ailments of 
ler neighbours, and seriously took me to a bed 


appears to be the cliildren’s paradire, from recent to see a bad case of “ bronch(*eiB ; ” and to a 
accounts. In no other country, we are told, arc cot contiguous, where what she called “new- 
the young people treated with such coneidein- money -here” was waiting to he cured. To lisp 
tion. ‘ The third clay of the month is the girls’ out big words like “ toobarcoolcrosus ” appeared 
festival. In every family you will find dolls to give great pleasure to the solemn little doctress, 
in large numbers arranged in one of the rooms and I fancied the patients felt some pride in 
reserved for that purpose. The boys’ holiday is being pointed oiit^as victims of such fine-sound- 
the fifth day of the nfth month. After passing ing complaints.’ 


under the barber’s hands, the boys, dressed 


Children who have few toys are thrown on 


their best clothes, first go to the temple and their ovna resources for arousemeni, and fre- 
offer a prayer, after which the fun of the day quently develop great ingenuity and cleverness 
begins. in their play. We have examples in tike young 

The ways of children are, it seems, beginning Brontes, busy at their desks and playing at 
to be studied from a scientific standpoint. An being editors, like the girls in Little Women, 
American lady has elicited from two hundred when producing their weekly paper Tlie Pic^cmcJc 
and twenty -seven Boston schoolboys particulars Portfolio. But when our little actors, in their; 
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eagerness to secure properties^ develop the bump 
of destructiveness^ the results are not so amtudng. 
Captain Mariyat remarks that children are a 
great blessing when they are kept in the nursery ; 
but they certainly do interfere with the p^a 
who has the misfortune to be on author. He 
little thought, when his youngest girl brought 
him a whole string of paper dolla, hanging 
t^ether by the arms, th\ t they had been cut 
on his memoranda. But it was ; and when 
he had satisfactorily established the fact, and 
insisted* upon an vn^uitim to recover his in- 
valuables, he found that they had had an auto 
da f4i and that the whole string of dolls, which 
contained on their petticoats his whole string 
of bewitching ideas, had been burnt like so 
many witches. 

The monkey-like propensity for imitation which 
makes an infant try to shave himself on getting 
hold of papa’s razors, when developed in boy- 
hood, takes the form of surreptitious smoking 
and swaggering, more for the piiipose of acting 
the man than for anything else. The same idea 
of acting the woman is shown when little girls 
improvise a long train out of a newspaper or 
shawl, and sweeping in a dignified way about 
the room, exclaim, ‘ I ’m mamma ! ’ 

The importance of a child when lent any 
article of dress, a stick, or an umbrella to play 
with, is very noticeable. ‘Little boy,’ said a 
gentleman, ‘ why do you hold that umbrella over 
your head I It ’s not raining.’ ‘ No.’ — ‘ And the 
sun is not shining.* ‘No.’ — ‘Then why do you 
carry it I’ ‘’Cause when it rains, father wants 
it ; and when the sun shines, mother wants it ; 
and it’s only when it’s this sort of weather 
that I can get to use it at all.’ 

Children possessed of mimetic qualities are 
happier without any playthings than are their 
opposites, even when possessed of the costliest 
scientific toys. Town boys are fond of imagin- 
ing themselves to be trains and horses, the noise 
of the former and motions of the latter being 
often very amusingly represented. Mark Twain 
has given a lively description of an American lad 
imitating a river steamer with all proper accom- 
paniments of bell-ringing, going ahead and astern, 
and whirling one arm roun''. for an imaginary 
forty-feet side-wheel comin<^'alongside the wharfi 
The same humorist’s do'^tription of some boys 
camping out on an isRind, and covering their 
bare bodies with mud to represent Indian war- 
paint, will probablj^bccur to our readers. 

Any one who has ever watched street boys 
at play, must have been struck with the power 
of mimicry i&any of then/ possess. The writer 
was once greatly amused by the antics of a 
London lad, who along the kerbstone was ‘ taking 
oflf* the motions of a*tight-rope performer, with 
most ludicrous attempts at balancing, and a 
perfect burlesque of reality, that elicited roars 
of laughter from his admiring 'companions, some 
of whom whistled an appropriate accompaniment. 
Stage struggles and combats, and the ways of 
heavy tm^ians, clowns, nigger minstrels, and 
acrobats, are often travestied by these youngsters 
in a wa^ that denotes remarkable cleverness and 
keen observation. A Volunteer review which 
the writer witnessed in Cheshire was almost 
^turned into ridicule by the absurd antics of 
laome scores of the street arab genua. As a long 


line of rifiemen advanced, firing, clouds of young 
ragamuffins kept retreating at some distance in 
front, and at eveiy volley threw, themselves on 
the ground into all kinds of grotesque attitudes, 
representing the killed and wounded. Boys’ 
sham-fights amongst themselves sometimes become 
rather serious, through the actors waxing too 
earnest in their enthusiasm. It is not long since 
a boy was wounded by a pistol-shot when* enact- 
ing one of the Soudan battles with his com- 
panions. Newspaper readers are familiar with 
accounts the lamentable results of children 
playing at banging not wisely, but too welL 


I AFTER AN EXPLOSION. 

An opportunity was recently afforded us of 
exploring the workings of a colliery in which, a 
day or two* previously, an explosion had occurred. 
Commonly, the results of these catastrophes are 
so widespread, and the havoc they cause is so 
tremendous, that it is impossible to take a calm 
survey of the separate effects of fire and con- 
cussion ; all is mere ruin and confusion. But in 
this particular instance the area affected had 
been very limited ; and so little damage had been 
done to the roofs and roads, that it was safe 
and easy to investigate the way in which the 
imprisoned forces had effected their deadly pur- 
pose j for nearly half the men at work in the 
vein of coal had been killed, and, of the rest, 
several narrowly escaped with their lives. And 
yet the mine had always been considered a 
perfectly safe one ; no deuth from fire-damp had 
ever before happened ; and, with the full approval 
of the government inspectors, naked lights had 
always been used. All at once, without any 
warning, the lightning-swift flame darted forth, 
none knew whence, and many a miner’s home 
was filled with desolation and sorrow. 

We were, of course, provided with safety -lamps 
before we reached the branch road which leads 
to the workings where so lately such awful 
scenes had been enacted. Even here, nearly two 
hundred yards away, we were shown a hole 
which had been blown through eighteen inches 
of solid masonry ; and were told that two men 
who were at the outside of this wall had been 
severely burned, one of them, after lingering for 
a week, having succumbed to the injuries received. 
Just round the corner, only a few yards away, we 
saw the ghastliest sight of all that met our eyes 
in this memorable round. A dark stain on one 
of the upright supports of the roof marked the 
place where a man’s head had been crushed by 
a loaded tram, which the concussion of air had 
lifted off the rails and dashed against the hapless 
trammer. Nothing could give one’ a more vivid 
conception of the terrific force of these gaseous 
explosions, and of the enormous expansion of air 
which they occasion. 

But we proceed along the level road through 
which so recently that fiery blast rushed, and 
reach the door which opens into the actual scene 
of the disaster. It was from this point that the 
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gallant band of rescuers — who in such exnergendes 
are always ready to risk their lives in helping 
others — carried on their operations^ Outside this 
door, all was safe after that one momentary 
onrush of flame was over. Inside lay the deadly 
choke>damp, hai dly less fatal tlian the fire itself. 
Yet, for all that, one by one the injured colliers 
were carried hither and placed in the freer air. 
Then tjie heroic searchers bore out also the bodies 
of the dead ; and not till then, yielded to the 
numbing, stifling influence of the poisonous 
vapours, which left them aching am ill for 
days. 

What a contrast to all this was the quietude 
of these deserted workings as we saw them ! 
Save for such repairs as were needed to restore 
proper ventilation, nothing had been touched ; 
and, strewn on the ground, os thev had been 
taken off by their owners — since dead, or, it 
might be, struggling for life — lay the coats and 
other garments discarded as too cumbersome to 
work in ; while from the roof hung the miners* 
‘tommy-bags,’ containing their day’s food. One 
had fallen on to the ground, and the mice had 
got at it. After biting a hole through the cover- 
ing, they had gnawed away all the crumb out of 
a huge hunch of bread. Where, one wondered, 
could these tiny creatures have taken refuge from 
fire and suffocation 1 Mysterious indeed ! Not 
a singe, not even the smell of fire, on these 
trivial things ; and yet, hereabouts, a man was 
found fearfully scorched, his clothes literally torn 
off him by a tornado of flame ! 

Passing on to a heading where several men met 
their death, we noticed one larch-post out of 
which the resin had been drawn by the intensity 
of the heat ; while everywhere, one side of the 
props was coked over by the rush of burning 
coal-dust, which had been driven furiously along, 
now in one direction, now in another ; and yet, 
among it all w. ' pale-green shoot sprouting 
from an ash-pole in the roof, turning upwards, 
as if some instinct taught it that that way shone 
tlie sunlight— even though a quarter of a mile of 
rock lay between ! 

Another example of tliu incomprehensible 
manner in which these fatal forces act. A door 
which opened inwards, and so offered full resist- 
ance to the concussioh, was smashed into splin- 
ters ; and yet, twenty yards farther on, a 'miner 
was at work with a candle in his cap ; and 
this was not blown out, nor was the man at all 
hurt ! ITiis particular doorway, the door being 
fortunately demolished, let in a quantity of pure 
air, and so the lives of a number of men who 
were in that level were saved. One specially 
touching incident occurred here. Two men and 
a boy started to crawl to a place of safety, follow- 
ing, with their hands, the rails as a guide in the 
darkness. The road they took is in the shape of 
a y. When they reached the iork, two of them 
took the right turning, and escaped unscathed. 
The third man went to the left, and wandered on 
till, in the very thickest of the afterdamp, he sank 
down and died. There ho was found, as soon as 
it was possible to penetrate through the smoke 
and heavy fumes, with that placid look on his 
face which all those wear who are suffocated by 
carbonic acid gas. One of the explorers explained 
that, in this poisonous atmosphere, he felt him- 
self failing, and yet» though he knew perfectly 
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what was in store for him if he sank 
not resist the pleasant stupor that was 
over him. He was dragged away to pure ait 
in time. > , • 

Our guide tried, with hi^ testing-lamp, aJl 
round the place for gas ; but only once, in a bole 
in the root of the highest level, did a tiny blue 
cap within the wire-gauze demonstrate the linger- 
ing presence of that explosive vapour. This fhet 
may to some extent /explain the unwillingness 
of the workmen to lose safety-lamps. Sn^ is 
the ignorant prejudice which prevails among 
them, and so true is it of them, as of all people 
engaged in hazardous occupations, that familiarity 
breeds contempt for danger. They were perfectly 
ready to go down Avith candles, but not with 
lamps, to which they had never been accustomed. 
But we owe too much to these toilers underground, 
to indulge in harsh criticism of their conduct. 
As the poor fishwife described her herrings, so 
we may call the coals which blaze upon our 
hearths, ‘ the lives of men.* 

From this account of what, after all, was but 
a slight explosibn, one may perhaps more readily 
realise the awfulness of those more extensive 
disasters, which, with equal suddenness and 
mystery, plunge whole districts into bitterest 
grief and direst want. If any stimulus to 
sympathy and practical charity were required, 
it would but be needful to stanh, as we did, 
among that eager crowd which, at the tidings of 
evil, thronged round the pit top ; and to see those 
agonised women who were weeping for their sons 
or husbands, and ‘ would not be comforted, 
because they were not.’ But the hearts of 
Englishmen ever beat fast, and their hands are 
always open, when they are asked to help the 
ill-fated colliers’ widows and orphans — ‘after an 
explosion.’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTEa 

INTEBESTING DISCOVEBIES. 




A REPOET reaches us through a Greek paper 
of the accidental discovery, in the island of 
Syros, of three graves, the structure and contents 
of which would poim^ to a very early prehistoric 
date. It Avas durin" digging for the founda- 
tions of a new buildin^iin the town of Hermon- 
^olia that these ginves^were brought to light. 
The vessels found in them are in good preserva- 
tion, and arc, Avith one exception, of wood or 
earthenware, and this exception is a vase of 
metal, in which are the ashes of a dead man. 
The other graves also exhibit, wifflTOW; any excep- 
tion, unburned bones, thus showing a curious 
combined system of ordinary burial and crema- 
tion, the bones in the vase Shaving been burned, 
and the others not so. Votive offerings were 
placed, about the skeletons in every case, those 
which were apparently of the greatest va^ue 
being found in the dead inen’s hands. It is to 
be hoped that the vessels may be secured for 
the Athens Museum, already so rich Avith many 
such curious relics. This Museum has been 
lately enriched with the remains of the pediment 
sculptures of the Temple of Athene 
Teg^ These precious fragments, consistix^ of 
two heads of youths and one head of a boar, 
are the only pieces of sculpture which can he 
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affirmed, with confidence, to be the work of I :^95, 15a fid. Lord Brabazon is the chairman 


Scopes; and it is a satisfaction to ^ow that 
archeeologists and antiqnaries who desire to view 
the relics of highly refined art of past ages, may 
see them in this Musenm without thet trouble 
going to Tegea. It is also reported that the 
missing half of one of the other heads lately 
discovered has been found, and is now safe in 
the same Museum. Another exquisitely beautiful 
head of a female, found smne years ^o at Lema, 
has been procured for th,. National Museum, 
thanks to the zeal and energy of the Director, 
Dr Kabbadias. The head is life-size, of Parian 
marble, and evidently, from the flat unworked 
state of the back, formed part of a group in 
high relief, and dates probably from the third 
century before Christ. The learned are in much 
doubt as to whom the head is intended to repre- 
sent, many inclining to the opinion that it is 
Demeter, from its charming expression and 
pathetic beauty ; but as no part of the figure 
remains, this is, after all, mere speculation. 

METROPOLITAN PUBLIC GARDENS* ASSOCIATION. 

North, south, east, and west, the growth of 
London proceeds rapidly. Not only is the city's 
area increased, but brick and mortar maze 
of which it consists tends to grow denser and 
denser, as the nice arts of surveyor and architect 
combine to wrest from space its fullest building 
possibilities. And hence springs a great evil. 
Presb air and light — necessary conditions of 
healthy life — are meted out to the population 
with an ever-increasing meagrencss. But, 
happily, counteracting influences have now 
existed for some time. A notable one is 
embodied in a philanthropic Aasociation, which 
spends a considerable income and great activity 
in obtaining for the people of London open 
spaces, or gardens, and other machinery for 
recreation. Old churchyards and other disused 
burial-grounds, inclosed squares, and vacant plots 
of ground of all sorts, are the ‘prey’ of the 
Metropolitan Public Gaidens* Association. Find- 
ing them, it at once agitates obstinately for their 
consecration to public use. Parochial and eccle- 
siastical local authorities, and in some cases 
private individuals, are ai^pealed to, to devote 
the land to the desired r.'^'rpose— the Association 
offering to lay out thtf'^inclosure at its own ex- 
pense, and provide the necessary implements, 
plants, mould, drains, seats, &c., or making such 
overtures as the individual circumstances of the 
case may justify. Though securing public recrea- 
tion-grounds^. the chief aim of the Association, 
it adopts other means for promoting the health 
and physical well-being of the peo^e. Thus it 
amtates for the establishment of ^mnasia in 
elementary schools, and for the opening of school 
playgrounds during all but scholastic Ijours to 
the children of the surrounding locality ; it 'plants 
trees and places seats in the wilder thoroughfares ; 
it uses its influence to obtain the erection of 
baths and washhouses ; and, collecting reliable 
information respecting all tlie poorer districts of 
the metropolis, it directs public attention to over- 
crowding and other social evils. Since the Asso- 
ciation’s formation in 1882, it has succeeded in 
eigbty-tbree of its efforts to provide public re- 
ereation-grounds, &c., disbursing in the work 


Miss I. M. Gladstone, the honorary Secretary, and 
Miss F. Wilkinson, the landscape gardener of the 
Association, the address of which is 83 Lancaster 
Gate, London, W. 


‘MISSING.’ 

’Twas after Talavera, on an evening dark and gray ; 

We had returned from the fight, after a bloody -day ; 

And we called the muster over ; but one answered not 
the call r 

’Twas tV, youngest, and the noblest, and the bravest 
of us all. 

He had dared the direst dangers of that dread and 
dear-bought day, 

For he had been the foremost in the fury of the 
fray ; , 

But a solemn silence answered when we called him on 
the rOil, 

And we knew that we had lost him — and that heaven 
had gained a soul. 

The night was closing chill and dim, and stars were 
in the sky, 

When forth we went to look for him — tlie battle-field 
was nigh ; 

The moon shone out to aid us in our grim and ghostly 
quest, 

As wo turned the brave men over that were lying 
there — at rest. 

Where the fight bad waxed the fiercest, on the margin 
of the field, 

We found him, grasping hard the sword he never more 
might wield ! 

There was glory on his visage, like a rosy light, or 
flood, 

Though his golden hair was dabbled with his swiftly- 
flowing blood. 

Oh, rev’rently we lifted him, and wiped aw'ay the 
stain 

That marred the bright young forehead, where a 
mother’s kiss had lain. 

We loosed the things about his breast, but turned 
aside — for there 

We saw a maiden’s picture, and a tender lock of hair ! 

He was not dead : he strove to smile ; he lifted up bis 
hands — 

But Death had turned the hour-glass, and was counting 
out the sands ! 

We were rough and hardened soldiers, and we could 
not mourn, because 

He was dying for his country — like the hero that he 
was. 

We laid him on the litter ; but he neither s2)oke nor 
moved ; 

And tenderly w'c bore him to the comrades that he 
loved. 

He was dead long ere we laid him on the mos.sy patch 
of ground — 

But we hoped he did not suffer — for he died without 
a sound ! 

We have bled in many a battle, we have fought in 
many n fray, 

But that night at Talavera is as fresh as yesterday ; 

And hi» name upon the muster-roll in fancy oft we 
call, 

For we loved him, as tl>e noblest and the bravest of 
us all. 

Nannik Powan O’DoxoGinos!. 
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THE DEATH-ROLL OF MONT BLANC. 

In these days, when it is the fashion to decry 
Mont Blanc, in company with a good many other 
old institutions, there is one thing about the 
mountain which is apt to be lost sight of, and 
that is how very fatal it has been to mountaineers. 
It is quite possible that the proportion of killed 
to those who succeed in the ascent — and the same 
will hold good in respect of any other Alpine 
peak — would not be found to be great, for prob- 
ably more people have gone up Mont Blanc than 
any other high mountain ; but no number of 
suc-cessful ascents will minimise the fact that 
there cun be very real danger on Mont Blanc. 
The causes of danger are not far to seek. The 
mountain is regarded, and in hict is, compara- 
tively easy of a.* - i..., and from the days when 
Albert Smith did so much to dispel the awe with 
which it was once the fashion to regard it, the 
popularity of the expedition has grown year by 
year, till quite a considerable percentage of those 
who now go to Chamouni consider but the half 
of their visit accomplished if they fail to * do ’ 
Mont Blanc. Thus it" comes to pass that a great 
number of individuals are allowed to ascend who 
ought not to go on the mountain at all, and 
who, under certain conditions, may easily become 
a source of danger to themselves and to those who 
accompany them. 

But the danger from this cause is as nothing 
compared with that which exists in the inferior 
quality of many of the guides. At Chamouni, 
every one who styles himself a guide must belong 
to a kind of trades-union society called the ‘ Com- 
pagnie des Guides,’ and presided over by a 
* Guide-chef.’ All who enter the ‘ Compagnie des 
Guides,’ good, bad, and indifferent, enter it on the 
same footing, and are compelled to take their turn 
for an engagement on a register kept at the office 
of the ‘Guide-chef’ for the purpose. Thus, a 
traveller who wishes to engage ti guide, is not 
allowed — except under very special circumstances 
— to choose his man, but must take him whose 
name stands first on the list ; and it may so 


I happen that <]^uite an incompetent individual is 
given charge of a party wishing to ascend Mont 
Blanc, while a* really good guide is told off to 
carry a knapsack over the Col de Balme. 

It is easy to imagine what may result from 
a system such as this, ^or one thing, it has 
had the effect of utterly demoralising Chamouni 
guides as a body ; and it has bdl|n the means, 
as we shall see presently, of some of the worst 
accidents that have ever happened in the Alps. 
It is usual nowadays for members of Alpine 
Clubs to bring to Chamouni their own guides 
from other districts, rather than trust to the 
local men ; and so it has come about that 
Chamouni guides have been reduced to taking 
casual parties up Mont Blanc, with the result, 
that very few of them are of any use out of 
their own particular district, and as regards the 
more difficult peaks of the range, very little 
even in it In fact, it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the really good Chamouni men may 
now be counted on the fingers. The grave scandal 
occasioned by the desertion of the Russian, Pro- 
fessor Fedchenko, bv his guides — two inexperi- 
enced boys — and his q^j^sequent death on the Mer 
de Glace, called forth d^vere protest against the 
Chamouni guide systei^ on the part of the 
Alpine Club ; but beyond some slight modifica- 
tion of the rules as regardtf^the choosing of 
special men, very little has been done; and to 
this day the Rules and Regulations of the 
‘Compagnie des Guides’ of Cham^fini renudn a 
byword with all mountaineers. 

Finally, there is the dongpr — and this perhaps 
greatest of all — from weather. Easy though Mont 
Blanc jmay be as long as the weather is good, there 
is not a mountain* in all the Alps which /•an 
become so dangerous in a siorm. Every one who 
has had experience of climbing, knows how 
weather can affect a mountain, and how an 
ascent which is easy enough one day, Jnay 
become dangerous if not impossible the next 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that because a 
mountain offers no •physical difficulties, that there 
is no risk attending the ascent We have Mont 
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35la&c IIS a case in point. Easiest of all tlie Great 
mountains, lie has proved himself the most fatal 
of any. 

The first' accident withifii ©nr l^nowledge 
vrhich occurred on Mont Blanc was that to Dr 
Hamel’s party in 1820, and being the first acci- 
dent to Alpine climbers, it created at the time 
an immense sensation. From accounts published 
by the survivors, it seems^ear that the accident 
was caused by ignorance the state of the snow 
— ignorance excusable enough in those days, when 
as a matter of fact the art of climbing was very 
little understood. On August 18, 1820, a Eussian 
professor. Dr Hamel ; two Oxonians, Messrs 
Durnford and Henderson ; a Genevese named 
Sellique ; and twelve guides, left Chamouni, and 
in twelve hours — about double the time now 
taken — reached the rocks of the Grands Mulcts. 
Here they pitched a tent which they had 
brought with them, and passed the night. Bad 
weather came on after sunset ; and as it did not 
clear next morning in time for them to start, 
they had to pass another night in the tent. It 
came on to rain again in the evening ; but the 
foUowing morning, A'Uguat 20, was fine, and it 
was determined to make a push for the summit. 
At this juncture, M. Sellique was overcome with 
‘scruples’ on the subject of making the ascent,' 
and decked to accompany the others, so he was 
left behind in charge of two of the guides. The 
rest of the party set out at five a.m. The 
weather kept fine; but the snow— to quote one 
of the survivors — was found to be ‘rather too 
soft.’ They would appear to have followed the 
line of ascent usually adopted in these days, 
until opposite the Dome du Gofitd, and on a 
level with it, when they branched off sharply 
to the lef^ and commenced to traverse a steep 
snow-slope, directing their course straight for 
the Mont Maudifc. They were not roped, and 
were apparently proceeding in Indian file, when 
suddenly the snow gave beneath their feet, and 
carried them away bodily down the slope. They 
were all carried a great distance — some accounts 
say twelve hundred feet-ytnd then the whole 
avalanche buried itself in^ great crevasse. The 
three leading guides ywere completely over- 
whelmed ; but the restGf the party stopped short 
of the crevasse, and were saved. The survivors 
made frantic effarts to rescue their unfortunate 
companions; but the poor fellows must liave 
been buried imder many tons of snow, and these 
efforts were ficr vailing. 

It was scarcely thought probable that trace of 
them would ever again be found ; but after the 
lapse of nearly half fl century, the glacier yielded 
up its dead. In 1863, or forty-three years after 
the catastrophe, portions of human bodies, the 
debris of a lantern and Alpenetock, and the leaves 
of a Latin book, were found imbedded in the 
ice on the surface of the Glacier dea Bossons and 
near its foot They were recognised os belonging 
to the lost guides of Dr Hamel’s party. Further 
diBWvenes were made in the two lollowing years ; 
and of relics thus brought to light, some are 
preserved to this day by the Alpine Club in 
th^rooms at St Martin’s Place. 

This accident afforded strong evidence in 


favour of the fact of glacier motion, for the 
remains were found to have been carried by the 
ice a distance of nearly five miles from the spot 
where the catastrophe occurred. 

Almost simultaneously with the finding of the 
relics of Dr Hamel’s ill-fated expedition, occurred 
another accident on Mont Blanc. On Aimust 9, 
1864, a young porter named Ambroise (jouttet, 
while accompanying two Austrian gentlemen in 
the ascent of Mont Blanc, fell into a crevasse on 
the Grand Plateau. This was an accident at- 
tributable entirely to carelessness, for it appears 
that at the moment of the catastrophe Couttet 
was walking rmart from the others and quite 
unattached. His companions did their best to 
effect a rescue ; but the crevasse was of such 
great depth that they could not come near him. 
A party guides subsequently went out with 
the object of recovering the body ; but although 
two of their number descended ninety feet into 
the crevasse, they failed to reach it It is 
almost certain, from the terrible nature of the 
fall, that the unfortunate man’s death must have 
been instantaneous. 

There were two sad accidents on Mont Blanc 
in 1866. The precise cause of the first is some- 
what obscure, but the facts as far as they are 
known arc these. Sir George Young and his two 
brothers, unaccompanied by guides, set out to 
ascend Mont Blanc on August 23, and succeeded 
in reaching the summit in safety. They had 
not proceeded far in the descent, when, for some 
reason unexplained, one of the party slipped and 
drt^ged^ down the other two. They slid for a 
short distance, tlien fell a height of twenty feet 
or so, and were finally stopped by soft snow. Sir 
George and his second brother escaped serious 
injury ; but the youngest brother, Mr Bulkeley 
Young, was foiiiurto have broken his neck. 

The accident to Captain Arkwright’s party was 
of a different description, and in many respects 
bears a close resemblance to that in which Dr 
Hamel’s guides lost their lives. On the 13tli of 
October — unusually late in the year for such an 
expedition — Captain Arkwright with one guide, 
Michel Siinond, and two porters, started from 
the Grands Mulcts to ascend Mont Blanc. At 
a little distance they were followed by the land- 
lord of the Fierre Pointw, Silvain Couttet, and 
a porter — these two having apparently come for 
their own pleasure— on a separate rope. The 
guides, probably by reason of its being a shorter 
route, and, as such, likely to save time— an 
important matter at that season of the year — 
chose the route adopted by Dr Hamel’s party, 
and which had come to be known by the name 
of the Ancien Pa-ssage. They had almost reached 
the spot where the disaster of 1820 occurred, 
when the roar of an avalanche was heard. 
Couttet and his companion, realising the danger, 
fled for their lives. They were a little way 
behind the others, and were so fortunate as to 
escape; but Captain Arkwright and his guides 
were caught by the avalanclm and swept away. 
This accident arose from precisely the same cause 
as that which happened to Dr Hamel’s p^y — 
ignorance of the state of the snow ; but it differed 
in one respect whereas Dr Hamel’s party started 
the avalanche, the avalanche which proved fatal 
to Captain Arkwright and his guides fell from 
above, 
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The fact of a second accident occurring at the 
same place and from a similar cause, haa given 
to the Ancien Passage the reputation of being 
essentially unsafe. It is not necessarily more 
dangerous than othtnr routes, , and indeed it may 
even be the safest route from Chamouni up Mont 
Blanc. It is only really dangerous when the 
snow is in bad order ; and this is a point upon 
which a guide is — or should be — competent to 
give ad opinion. On the day of the accident, the 
snow was not in proper coh.lition, and it was 
because a right discretion was not msed, that 
Captain Arkwright and his companions\lost their 
lives. 

We now come to an accident which ranks as 
by far the most terrible which has ever happened 
to Alpine climbers, for it resulted in the loss of 
no fewer than eleven lives. On September 5, 
1870, a party consisting of two Amencan gentle- 
men, Messrs Beane and Randall, and a Mr Mac- 
Corkendale, with eight guides and porters — with 
one exception, all Chamouni men — left Cha- 
mouni with the intention of ascending Mont 
Blanc. They passed the night at the Grands 
Mulcts, and next morning started for the summit. 
Early in the afternoon, a violent storm burst 
over Mont Blanc ; and as the weather became 
very had and they did not return, it was re- 
solved to send out a search-party from Chamouni. 
The weather, however, continued for some days 
of such an unfavourable character that it was 
not until the 17th, and when all hope had been 
abandoned of finding any of tlie lost party alive, 
that a discovery was made. The dead bodies of 
Mr MacGorkcndalo and two of the porters were 
first found. They were lying on the snow quite 
uninjured, head uppermost, a little way above 
the Mur de la Cote ; and from the torn condi- 
tion of their clothes, it seemed probable that 
they had slid some distance to the spot where 
they were disco v : cd. Higher up, lay the bodies 
of Mr Beano and another porter, with the greater 
portion of the baggage beside them. Of the 
remaining six, no trace could be seen. A few 
small articles which must have belonged to them 
were picked up subsequently in the direction of 
the Brenva Glacier ; but that was all. To this 
day their fate remains a mystery. 

The only^ light thlown upon the catastrophe 
was that which could be gathered from the pages 
of a diary found on Mr Beane, and written by 
him. Some doubt at first was cast upon the 
authenticity of the entry, but there seems no 
reason at all for disbelieving its genuineness. 
What it told was os follows : * I'uesday^ iiopterriber 6. 
— I have made the ascent of Mont Blanc with 
ten persons — eight guides, Mr Corkendale, and Mr 
Randall. We arrived at the summit at half-past 
two o’clock. Immediately after leaving it, I was 
enveloped in clouds of snow. We pas.sed the 
night in a grotto excavated out of the snow, 
affording very uncomfortable shelter, and I was 
ill all night. September 7 (mornitig ). — Intense 


cold, much enow, which falls uninterruptedly, 
guidea restless, ^ptemher 7 {evenimj ). — We have 
been on Mont Blanc for two days in a terrible 
snowstorm ; we have lost our way, and are in 
a hole scooped out of the snow, at a height of 
fifteen thousand feet. I have no hope of de-! 
scending. Perhaps tliis hook may he found and 
forwarded. • . . We have no food j my feet 


are already frozen, and I am exhausted ; I have 
only strength to write a few words. I die ih the 
faith of Jesus Christ, with affectionate thoughts 
of my family j my remembrances to alL I f^sfe . 
we may%neet in heaven.’ ; 

The diary ended with instructions to his 
family as to his private affairs. 

It is to be regretted that poor Mr Beane gives 
us so little information of any practical value ; 
but meagre as his diary is, it sheds light on one 
or two points. Eirsjl we gather that the party 
actually reached the summit j and next, that it 
was about half-past two in the afternoon, and 
immediately after leaving it, that the storm 
caught them. Now, how was it, we may fairly 
ask, that so little progress was made on the 
downward path ? — for the ice-grotto of which Mr 
Beane speaks was constructed at an altitude of 
fifteen thousand feet, or only seven hundred and 
eighty-one feet below the summit. How was 
it that the guides failed completely to find a 
way hack ovc:ii ground which they had traversed 
so recently? Mr Beane does not tell us if any 
attempts were -made on the 6th and 7th to find 
the way down — what little evidence we have 
tends to prove that there were none — he merely 
says, *Wc have lost our way.’ To sit down 
and wait where they wfte, as they appear to 
have done, showed a want of judgment which, 
without being better acquainted \than wo are 
with the facts of the case, seems quite inexpli- 
cable. Nothing is more common in the high 
Alps than to be overtaken by bad weather ; but 
out of the Chamouni district there has not been 
an instance of a whole party perishing from 
this special cause. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the guides were not equal to 
their task, that they lost tlieir heads at the 
very approach of danger, and gave themselves 
up for lost at the moment when they should 
have made the most determined effort to escape. 

There was another circumstance, too, which 
was held nt the time to reflect somewhat upon 
the conduct of the guides — not one of their 
bodies was found. The live bodies recovered 
were those of the heaviest members of the party, 
and there can be little doubt that they must 
have been left behmd, while the rest made an 
eff()rt to save them^ves. Mr Beane, however, 
makes no mention of^jy division of the party, 
and it is charitable to '^fnppose that no division 
actually took place until after the weaker mem- 
bers had succumbed to the erasure. What led 
to the division, will never be known ; neither 
will it be known wJiat motive impelled the 
guides to act in such an utterly iMfasmprehensible 
manner. That the leaders of the party ought to 
have been thoroughly up to their work, is empha- 
sised by the fact, that neither Mr Beane, Mr 
Randal, nor Mr MacCorkendale had had previous 
experience of mountaineering, and were quite 
incapable of giving advice of any practical value 
when difficulties arose. A& a matter of fact, it 
does not appear that any one of the guides Wd 
a foremost place in his profession. Judging by 
their actions, they certainly proved themselv^ 
singularly wanting in many of the most important 
qualities of good guides ; and it is impossible to 
believe that they could have been other 
very second-rate. But should the blanie Of the 
disaster be laid to their- charge ? Should it not 
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rather attach to a system which rendered such I 
an accident only too probable ? 

In the same year (1870) there was yet another 
accident on Mont Blanc. A gentleman and two 
ladies, accompanied by a guide '^and a porter, 
were out on the mountain ; and the gentleman 
wishing to go further than the ladies cared to, 
took the guide, and left them in charge of the 
porter. With what object, it is not known, the 
porter promptly proceeded to conduct his charges 
across a snow-field which ^as well known to be 
honeycombed with concealed crevasses. Under 
these circumstances, it would have been only 
wonderful if an accident had not occurred, and 
unfortunately that took place wdiich might have 
been predicted. The porter had given his arm 
to one of the ladies, and was leading her across, 
when the snow gave way beneath them, and they 
both fell headlong into a deep crevasse. Here 
was a case of two lives wantonly sacrificed. That 
any one calling himself a guide should have 
shown such gross ignorance of dhe very first 
principles of mountaineering as this porter did, 
is almost inconceivable. It is perfectly clear that 
he did not understand his business, and was cer- 
tainly not a fit person to have been sent on 
expeditions above the snow-line. 

A still later accid^t on Mont Blanc took 
place on the south side. On tlie 30th August 
1874, Mr J. A. G. Marshall, with two Oberland 
guides, Johann Fischer and Ulrich Aimer, left 
Courmayeur with a view to attempting the ascent 
of Mont Blanc by way of the Brouillard Glacier, 
an ascent 'which had not at that time been effected. 
They camped out upon the mountain at a height 
of about ten thousand feet, and the following 
day worked their way a considerable distance 
upwards till they found themselves finally stopped 
by an impassable wall of rock. This occurred 
somewhat late in the afternoon, too late, indeed, 
to attempt any other route, and accordingly they 
turned back. The descent m'us difficult, and 
night ^overtook them before tliey reached the 
spot where they had bivouacked the previous 
evening. They were crossing the last bit of 
glacier, when Fischer inquired the time, and Mr 
Marshall drew out his watch, while the others 
came up to him with a light. As they stood 
thus close together, the smw gave way beneath 
them. Fischer fell firsbjf^nto a crevasse which 
at this point was sorae^hirty feet deep and five 
feet in width ; and Mr Marshall was dragged on 
to him ; while Al^er alighted upon a hummock 
of snow but a few feet below the mouth of the 
crevasse. Mr Marshall’s head came in contact 
with the sid^eof the crevasse, and in his cose, 
death must have been instantaneous ; while 
Fischer’s injuries were of such a character that 
he, too, could not have lived for any time after 
the fall. Aimer escaped with a severe shaking, 
but was rendered insensible by the shock of the 
fall. Upon coming to himself, he foun^ that 
both his companions were beyond help ; and as 
soon as there was suflicient light, he struggled 
down to Courmayeur with the intelligence of 
the accident. The dead bodies were recovered 
the same evening, and brought back the next 
day to Courmayeur. 

. Of all the accidents which have happened on 
Mont Blanc, this was perhaps the one most 
< deserving the term. Mr Marshall and his guides 




were first-rate mountaineers, and it was scarcely 
from any fault of their own that the catastrophe 
occurred. From a sketch of the spot taken by 
M. Lopp6 the artist a few da^s after the occur- 
rence, the crevasse looks curiously narrow, and 
if the party had only been standing but a few 
i paces to right or left, they would have been in 
[ perfect safety. Moreover, the scene of the cata- 
I strophe was not five minutes’ walk from the 
moraine. '' 

Thus Mont Blanc is responsible for the loas of no 
fewer thay twenty -four lives ; but it is when we 
compare Wim with other mountains that we realise 
how much more fatal he has been than any of his 
fellows. The following table, compiled from the 
Alpine Joumaly will best bring home this fact : 


Mont Blanc.' 

Matterhorn 

Accidents. 
7 

2 

Lives lost. 
24 
(> 

6 

Mon to Rosa 

2 

4 

Monte Ceveclale 

1 

4 

Dent Blanche 

1 

.3 

Daut do Cri 

1 

2 

Titlis. 

1 

3 

Jungfrau 

1 

2 

Wetterhom 

1 

2 

Aiguille Blanche 

1 

2 


Single lives have been lost upon each of the 
following mountains : Kiflfclhorn, Gross Vene- 
deger, Schreckhoni, Piz Tschierva, Diablerets, 
Bliimlis Alp, Piz Bernimi, Grundcs Jorasses, Meije. 

Of ac(‘idents which may fairly come under the 
head of Alpine accidents, such as accidents upon 
glaciers and subsidiary peaks, there appear to 
nave been thirty-five — making a total loss since 
185£), when climl)ing became a recognised form of 
amusement, of jiinety-cight lives, or, inc.lusive of 
Dr Hamel’s accident, one Imndred and one. 
When we come to consider that Mont Blanc is 
responsible for nearly one-fourth of the whole, we 
may well question whether the depreciation ot the 
mountain is quite justified. Is it not rather a 
case of underrating tlie enemy ? 

No reasonable person can deny that there is at 
times danger on Mont Blanc, and when we con- 
sider from what a variety of causes it may arise — 
from weather, from the state of the snow, from 
the unfitness of many of those -who attempt tlie 
ascent, and last, but not least, from the guide 
system of Chamouni — we feel inclined to wonder 
not, indeed, that the loss of life has been great, 
hut rather that the death-roll is not much 
greater. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTER XL. 

Even as Delgado stood there still on the steps 
of the piazza at Orange Grove, waving his 
blood-stained cutlass fiercely about his head, and 
setting his foot contemptuously on Mr Dupuy’s 
prostrate and bleeding body, Harry Noel tore 
up the path that led from Dick Gastello’s house 
at Savannah Garden, and halted suddenly in 
blank amazement in front of the doorway — 
Harry Noel, in evening dress, hatless and spur- 
less ; just as he had risen in horror from his 
dinner, and riding his new mare without even 
a saddle, in his hot haste to see the cause of 
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the unexpected tumult at the Bupuys’ estate. 
The fierce red glare of the burning cane-houses 
hed' roused him unawares at Savannah Garden 
fh the midst of his coffee ; and the cries of the 
negroes and the sound of pistol-shots had cast 
him into a frantic fever of anxiety for Nora’s 
safety. ‘ The niggers have risen, by Jove ! ’ Dick 
Gastello cried aloud, as the flames rose higher 
and higher above the blazing cane-houses. * They 
must be attacking old Dupuy ; and if once their 
blood’s up, you may depend upon it, iNoel, they 
won’t leave him until they’ve fairly' murdered 
him.’ 

Harry Noel didn’t wait a moment to hear 
any further conjectures of his host’s on the sub- 
ject, but darting round to the stables bareheaded, 
clapped a bit forthwith into his inifre’a mouth, 
jumped on her back just as she stood, in a 
perfect frenzy of fear »md excitement, and tore 
along the narrow winding road that led by 
tortuous stretches to Orange Grove as fast as 
his frightened horse’s legs could possibly carry 
him. 

As he leaped eagerly from his mount to the 
ground in the midst of all that hideous din and 
uproar and mingled confusion, Delgado was just 
calling on his fellow-blacks to follow him boldly 
into the bouse and to ‘ kill de missy j ’ and the 
Orange Grove negroes, cowed and terrified now 
that their master had fallen bodily before them, 
were beginning to drop back, trembling, into 
the rooms behind, and allow the frantic and 
triumphant rioters to have their own way unmo- 
lested. In a moment, Harry took in the full 
terror of the scene — saw Mr Dupuy’s body lying, 
a mass of hacked and bleeding wounds, upon the 
wooden floor of the front piazza ; saw the infuri- 
ated negroes pressing on eagerly with their cut- 
lasses lifted alo-' n.w fairly drunk with the 
first taste of buckra blood ; and Delgado in 
front of them all, leaping wildly, and gesticu- 
lating in frantic rage with arms and hands and 
fingers, as he drove back the terrified servants 
through the heavy old mahogany doorway of the 
great drawing-room into the room that opened out 
behind toward Nora’s own little sacred boudoir. 

Harry had no weapon of any sort with him 
except the frail riding-whip he carried in his 
hand ; but without waiting for a second, without 
thinking for one instant of the surrounding 
danger, he rushed up the piazza steps, pushed 
the astonished rioters to right and lelt with his 
powerful arms, jumped over the senseless planter’s 
prostrate body, swept past Delgado into the 
narrow doorway, and there stood confronting the 
savage ringleader boldly, his little riding-whip 
raised high above bis proud head with a fierce 
and threatening angry gesture. ‘ Stop there ! ’ he 
cried, in a voice of stern command, that even 
in that supreme moment of passion and triumph 
had its full effect upon the enraged negroes. 

‘ Stop there, you mean-spirited villains and 
murderers ! Not a st^ further — not a step 
further, I tell you ! Cowards, cowards, every 
one of you, to kill a poor old man like that 
upon his own staircase, and to threaten a help- 
less innocent lady.’ 

As he spoke, he laid his hand heavily upon 
Louis Delgado’s bony shoulder, and pushed the 


old negro steadily backward, out of the door- 
way and through the piazza, to the front steps, 
where Mr Dupuy’s body was still lying untended 
and bleeding profusely. ‘Stand back, Delgado I* 
he crifed out fiercely and authoritatively. 
‘Stand back this minute, and put down your 
cutlass ! If you want to fight the whites, you 
cowardly scoundrels you, why don’t you fight 
the men like yourselves, openly and straight- 
forward, instead of coming by night, without note 
OP warning, burningji^nd liacking and killing and 
destroying, and waging war against defenceless 
old men and women and childrcu 1 ’ 

The negroes fell back a little grudgingly, as 
he spoke, and answered him only by the loud 
and deep guttural cry— an inarticulate, honibly 
inhuman gurgle — which is their sole possible 
form of speech in the very paroxysm of African 
paasion. Louis Delgado held his cutlass half 
tioubtfully in his uplifted hand : he had. tasted 
blood once now ; he had laid himself open to 
the fierce vejigeance of the English law ; he 
was sorely tempted in the whirlwind of the 
moment to cut down Harry Noel too, as he 
had cut down the white-headed old planter 
the minute before. But tlie innate respect of 
the essentially fighting negro for a resolute 
[ opponent held him bjffk deliberating for a 
moment ; and be drew down bis cutlass as 
quickly as he bad raised it, di^^ded in mind 
I whether to strike or to permit a parley. 

Noel seized the occasion with intuitive 
strategy. ‘ Hero you, my friends,* he cried boldly, 
turning round towai'ds the cowering Orange Grove 
servants — ‘is this the way you defend your 
master? Pick him up, some of you — pick him 
up this minute, I tell you, and lay him out 
decently on the sofa over yonder. — There, there ; 
don’t bo afraid. Not one of these confounded 
rogues and cowards dares to touch you or come 
one pace nearer you us long as you’re doing 
it. If he does ! cutlass or no cutlass, I ’ll break 
this riding- whip to j)ieces, 1 tell you, across 
bis black head as soon as look at liim.’ And 
he brandished the whip angrily in front of 
him, towards the mad and howling group of 
angry rioters, held at Ijay for the moment on the 
piazza steps by tha\ solitary, inidismayed, young 
Englishman with hiu^ one frail and ridiculous 
weapon. 4 . 

The rioters howled all'^the louder at his words, 
and leaped and grinned and chattered and gesti- 
culated like wild beasts beliii^ an iron railing ; 
but pot one of them veuturecr to be the first in 
aiming a blow with his deadly implement at 
Harry Noel. They only yelled fSitSi more incom- 
prehensibly in their deep gutturals, and made 
hideous wild grimaces, and waved their cutlasses 
frantically around them with horrible inarticulate 
n^ro imprecations. ^ 

But Harry stood there fiini and unyielding, 
facing the maddened crow.d with his imperivUS 
manner, and overawing them in spite of them- 
selves with that strange power of a superior race 
over the inferior in such cidtical moments of ’ 
intense passion. 

The Orange Grove servants, having fresh, 
couri^e put into their failing breasts once more 
by the inspiring presence of a white man at 
their sides, and being true at heart to their pohr 
master, as negro house-servants always are and 
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always have been in the worst extremities, took 
advantage of the momentary lull in the storm 
to do as Harry told them, and lift Mr Dupuy’s 
body up from the ground, lajdng it carefully on 
the piazza sofa. * That’s better,’ Harry ssaid, as 
they finished their task. — ‘Now, we must go on 
ana drive away these murderous rascal^ If we 
don’t drive them away, my good friends, they’ll 
kill Miss Nora— they ’ll kill Miss Nora. Would 
you have it said of you that you let a parcel 
of murderous plantation rbters kill your own 
dead master’s daughter rignt before your very 
faces?’ 

As he spoke, he saw a pale face, pale, not with 
fear, but with terrible anger, standing mutely 
and immovably beside him ; and next moment 
he heard Nora Dupuy’s voice crying out deeply, 
in the very echo of his own angry words: 
* Cowards, cowards ! ’ 

At the sight of the hated Dupuy features, the 
frenzied plantation hands seemed to work them- 
selves up into a fresh access of uug 9 vernablQ fury. 
With indescribable writhings and mouthings and 
grimaces, their hatred and vengeance found arti- 
culate voice for a moment at least, and they 
cried aloud like one man ; ‘ Kill her — kill her ! 
Kill de missy ! Kill her — kill her I ’ 

‘ Give me a pistol,’ Hacry Noel exclaimed wildly 
to the friendly negroes close behind his back : 
‘a gun — a knife — a cutlass — anything ! ’ 

‘We got nulfin, soh,’ Uncle ’Zekiel answered, 
blankly and whiningly, now helpless as a child 
before the sudden inundation of armed riotei's, 
for without his master he could do nothing. 

Harry looked around him desperately for a 
moment, then, advancing a step with hasty pre- 
meditation, he wrenched a cutlass suddenly by 
an unexpected snatch from one of the foremost 
batch of rioters, and stepped back with it once 
more unhurt, as if by miracle, into the narrow 
pass of the mahogany doorway. 

‘Stand away, Miss Dupuy!* he cried to her 
earnestly. * If you value your life, stand back, 
I beg of you. This is no place for you to-night 
Kun, run ! If you don’t escape, there ’ll be more 
murder done presently.’ 

‘ I shall not go,’ Nora answered, clenching her 
fist hard and knitting her bjjgw sternly, ‘as long 
as one of these abominable vwetches dares to stop 
without permission upon father’s piazza.’ 

* Then stand away, yoif ' there ! ’ Harry shouted 
aloud to the surging mob ; ‘ stand away this 
moment, every onu of you 1 Whoever steps one 
single step nearer ws lady behind me, tliat step 
shall be his last’ 

Delgado stoMi stiU and hesitated once more, 
with strange irresolution — he didn’t like to hit 
the brown man — but Isaac Pourtal6s, lifting his 
cutlass wildly above ^his head, took a step iu 
front and brought it down with a fierce swish 
towards Harry’s skull, in spite of kinship, ^arry 
parried it dexterously with hie own cutlass, like 
a man who has learned what fencing means ; 
and then, rushing, mad with rage, at the asto- 
nished I^ac before he knew what to look for, 


and made him drop at once nis useless weapon 
by his side. ‘ Take that, you nigger dog I ’ 
Harry hissed out fiercely through hia close- 
set t^th; ‘aad if any other confounded nigger 


among you all dares to take a single step nearer 
in the same direction, he’ll get as much and 
more, too, than this insolent fmow here has got 
for his trouble.’ 

The contemptuous phrase once more roused 
all the negroes’ anger. ‘"IMio you call nigger, 
den?’ they cried out fiercely, leaping in a body 
like wild beasts upon him. ‘ Kill him — kill him ! 
Him doan t fit to lib. Kill him — kill him, dis 
minute — kill him 1 ’ 

But Delgado, some strange element of com- 
passion ior the remote blood of his own race 
still risi^ up instinctively and mysteriously 
within him, hdd back the two or three foremost 
among the pressing mass with his sinewy arm. 
‘No, no, me fren’s,’ he shouted angrily, ‘doan’t 
kill him, doan’t kill him. Tiger no eat tiger, 
ole-time folk say; tiger no eat tiger. Him is 
nigger himself. Hiiu is Isaac PourtaKs’ own 
cousin. — Doan’t kill him. His mudder doan’t 
nobody, I tell you, me fren’s, but coloured gal, 
de same as yours is — coloured gal from ole 
Bai'badoea. I sayin’ to you, me fren’s, ole-time 
folk has true proverb, tiger no eat tiger.’ 

The sea of angry black faces swelled up and 
down willly and dubiously for a moiinuit, and 
then, with the sudden fitful changefulness of 
negro emotion, two or three voices, the women’s 
especially, called aloud, with sobs and shrieks ; 

‘ Doan’t kill him ! — doan’t kill him ! Him me 
brudder — bim me brudder, Doan’t kill him ! 
Hallelujah ! ’ 

Ilariy looked at them savjigely, with knit 
brows and firm-sot teeth, hi.'* cutlass poised ready 
to strike in one hand, and his whole attitude 
that of a forlorn-hope at bay against overwhelm- 
ing and irresistible numbers. 

‘You black devils!’ lie cried out fiercely, 
flinging the words in tlieir faces, as it were, 
with a concentrated power of insult and hatred, 
‘I won’t owe my life to that shameful pica. 
Perhaps I may have a drop or two of your 
black blood flowing somewhere in my veins, 
and perhaps I mayn’t ; but whether I have 
or whether I haven’t, I wouldn’t for dear life 
itself acknowledge kindred with such a pack of 
cowardly vagabonds and murderers as you, who 
Avould hack an old man brutally to death like 
that, before his own daughter’s face, upon his 
own staircase,’ 

‘hir Noel,’ Nora echoed, in a clear defiant tone, 
nothing trembling, from close behind him, ‘that 
was well said — that was bravely spoken ! Let 
them come on and kill us if they will, the 
wretches. We’re not afraid of them, we’re not 
afraid of them.’ 

‘Miss Dupuy,’ Harry cried earnestly, looking 
bock towards her with a face of eager entreaty, 
‘save yourself! for God’s sake, save yourselt 
There’s still time even now to escape — by the 
garden-gate — to Hawthorn’s — while these wretches 
here are busy murdering me.’ 

At the word, Louis Delgado sprang forward 
once more, cutlass in hand, no longer undecided, 
and with one blow on the top of the head felled 
Harry Noel heavily to the ground. 

Nora slirieked, and fell fainting to the ground. 

‘Him doan’t dead yet,’ Delgado yelled aloud 
in devilish exultation, lifting his cutdass again 
with savage persistence. ‘Efack him to pieces, 
dar-~‘hack him to pieces 1 Him doan’t dead yet, 
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I tellia* you, me fren’s. Hack him to ^eces. 
An* when him dead, we gwine to cawy him an* 
do missy an* Ma s se Dupny out behind dar, an’ 
burn dem all in a pile togedder on de hot ashes 
ob de Bmokin* cane-house ! * 
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COUNTRY JOTTINGS. 

The British Islands were formerly covered with 
vast forests. Robber-bands at one time infested 
the woods, of whom Robin Tlood of Sherwood 
Forest is the most noted. A continually increas- 
ing population and the advancement^f science 
have changed the aspect ; these places have now 
become the abodes of peaceful, civilised, and 
friendly men ; the desert and impenetrable forest 
are chmiged into marts of industry, cultivated 
fields, rich gardens, and magnificent cities. The 
towns and cities of the Britons wele generally 
built in valleys upon the margin of a stream or 
river, for the convenience of ivater and security 
from winds. Surrounded by impervious woods, 
and secured by a rampart and fosse, they were suf- 
ficiently strong to resist the ordinary attacks of 
their enemies. The Roman soldiers were as much 
accustomed to the use of the plough as the shield, 
.'ind were os industrious in peace as they were 
brave in war. When they had fixed their camps, 
iliey availed themselves of the advantages the 
surrounding country presented, in order to secure 
to themselves the necebsary supplies. Woods were 
cut down, the ground cleared and ploughed up ; 
and roads were constincted from station to 
station, to facilitate the conveyance of goods, 
and collect their forces together with more ease 
and expedition on any sudden emergency. The 
Roman custom of grazing in Italy was adopted 
in the remotest parts of their widely extended 
empire. The di*y ground of the hills and the 
moist meadows of the vale were successively the 
pasture of their S'; . and herds. During the 
(•jiunmer, they confined tlieiii to the marshes 
and low grounds ; and on the approach of 
winter they drove them up to the lulls. Our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers in the forests of oak and 
beech reared large numbers ef sheep and swine, 
and in the rich pastures and open downs of the 
south and west. 

Uncivilised man, impelled rather by his wants 
than allured by pleasure, ardently pursues the 
beasts of the forest. Hunting may be considered 
as his necessary employment, and the game caught 
by his dexterity and cunning, as being the chief 
part of his subsistence. This employment, toil- 
some as it is, yields, however, but a precarious 
and uncertain support ; and when man has been 
taught to supply his wants by the cultivation 
of the ground, if it be not wholly relinquished, 
it wiU only be pursued as an amusement or as 
a healthful exercise. The ancient Britons lived 
on milk and the produce of the chase. In the 

J )resent day, the Hottentot and Bushman partly 
ive on the larvm of insects and the refuse of 
animals killed by the colonists. La Australia 
proper, some natives eat reptiles, and even insects 
and vermin. The Oceanic negroes have no fixed 
habitation, but they live in the hollows of trees 
and roclts. Many of the inhabitants of the 
Marquesas, Fiji, and other islands, are cannibals. 
Among a tribe in Sumatra, crimin^s con- 
demned are eaten alive, each one, according to! 


hia rank, toking that portion of flesh fi?om the 
Rving victim he prefers, and devouring it on the 
spot either raw or cooked Agriculture 
these tribes is in a very backward state, and 
hunting is one of their principal means of 
subsistence. 

Ancient chronicles state that King Edgar 
attempted to extirpate the wolves in EuglandJ^ 
commuting the punishments for certain offences 
into the acceptance of a certain number of wolves’ 
tongues from each mminal ; and in Wales, by 
converting the tax ^f gold and silver into on 
annual tribute of three hundred wolves’ heads. 
In subsequent times, their destruction was pro- 
moted by certain rewards, and some lands were 
held on condition of destroying the wolves 
winch infested the parts of the kingdom in which 
they were situated. In 1281 these animals trou- 
bled several of the English counties, hut after 
that period our records make no mention of 
them. The last wolf known in Scotland was 
killed in 1680 ; and in Ireland, one was killed 
in 1701. Veiy fearful accounts are on record of 
the ravages committed by wolves when in hard 
weather they associate in immense flocks. So 
lately as 1760, such terror is said to have been 
excited in France' by ravages of wolves that 
public prayers were offerad for their destruction. 
Since India became so much the country of 
Europeans, the race of tigers hffik been much 
thinned, and ere long it is probable that they 
will be driven to the most remote and impene- 
tiable districts. 

The wolf in these islands was hunted by an 
animal known under various appellations, as the 
Irish wolf-dog, the Irish greyhound, the Highland 
deerhound, and the Scotch greyhound. There 
appears to be no doubt that all the dogs thus 
denominated were essentially of the same breed. 
Its original home is supposed to have been Ire- 
land, whence, during the proud days of ancient 
Rome, it was frequently conveyed in iron cages 
to assist in the sports of the city on the Tiber. 
Buffon observes : ‘ The Irish greyhounds are of 
a very ancient race, and still exist (though their 
number is small) in their original climate ; they 
were called by the ancients, dogs of Epirus and 
Albanian dogs.’ ll^linshed, in his 'Vewriptim 
of Ireland and tJie Jjrish^ written in 1586, says : 
‘They ore not withe ^t wolves and greyhounds 
to hunt them, bigger '‘af bone and limb than 
a colt.’ In Anglo-Saxon times, a nobleman never 
went out unaccompanied by some of these dogs 
and his hawk ; and so highly J^ere they esteemed, 
that by the forest laws of Canute it was ordered 
tliat no person under the ranljj^.r^ a gontleman 
should keep one. 

Until alter the Norman Conquest, the chase 
was always, even in Englg.nd, pursued on foot; 
the nobles of the Conqueror’s train introduced 
the custom of hunting on horseback. As csoltiva- 
tion Increased, ai)d the m^jst formidable obje'’ts 
of chase, the wolves, decreased in England, the 
breed degenerated in size and strength; whilst 
tibe quality now more desiderated, speed, was, on 
the other hand, still more strongly developed* 
The result is the present race of greyhounds. 
In Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, the rugged 
character of the country kept up for a much 
longer time the ancient deer-hunts in all their 
essential features. Boar-hunting, ages ago, waa 
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practised in England. Fitzsteplien, in his de- 
scription of England, written in the reign of 
Heniy II., in the latter part of the twelfth 
centuiw, states that the forest by which London 
was tnen surrounded was frequented by boars 
as well as various other wild animals. In Scot- 
land, a tract of country now forming one of the 
extremities of the county of Fife, was anciently 
called Muckross, which in Celtic signifies the 
Boar-promontory. The tradition is that it was 
a famous haunt of boars. » A district forming 
a portion of the same country, designated by the 
name of the Boar Hills, lies in the vicinity of St 
Andrews, in the cathedral church of which city it 
is said that there were to be seen before the Refor- 
mation, attached by a chain to the high-altar, 
two boars’ tusks of the extraordinary length of 
sixteen inches each, the nKmiorials of an enor- 
mous specimen which had been slaughtered by 
the inhabitants after having long infested the 
neighbourhood. The wild-boar was undoubtedly 
an inhabitant of these islands, as mention is 
made of it in the laws of Hoel-Dda, a cele- 
brated Welsh legislator, who permitted his grand- 
huntsman to chase that animal from the middle 
of November to the beginning of December. 
William the Conqueror punished with loss of 
life such as were gitKty of killing the wild- 
boar. 

Some remarkable occurrences have taken place 
with regard to the tame kinds. A gamekeeper 
actually educated a black sow to find game. Slut, 
tbe name he gave her, was rendered as staunch 
as any pointer. This pig-pointer was sold by 
auction for a very large sum of money. A gentle- 
man had a sow which was taught to hunt, quarter 
the ground, and to back the other pointers. As 
a reward for her labours, the keeper carried 
bread in his pocket. In the island of Minorca, 
hogs are converted into beasts of draught ; a cow, 
a sow, and two young horses have been seen 
yoked together, and oi the four, the cow drew 
the least , 

Nothing can more strongly establish the pas- 
sionate devotion of the Normans to the sports 
of the field than the conduct of the Conqueror 
who laid waste the county of Ilan^shire and 
made it a forest for wild ^^easts. The nobles, 
like their leader, within their domains inclosed 
extensive districts to pre^^rve tbe ferce naturcB^ 
to afford them the pleasiires of the chase. Paiks 
have been defined forests inclosed, and were called 
haicB dominicales, . This word haice appears in 
the composition of a variety of English local 
names under the dialectical difference of hey^ 
hay^ hoWf hai^m.1% is the Saxon liaeg^ and means 
a hedge. To our royal and baronial castles 
nsuallv belonged two parks — one inclosed with 
a wall for faRow-deor, and the other for red- 
deer, fenced around with a hedge. Free warren 
was a franchise granted for preservation or 
custody of beasts and fowls of warren, which, 
being /eres natwrcc, every one had a right to kill 
as he could ; but upon the introduction of the 
Forest Laws at the Norman Conquest^ these 
animals being looked upon as royal game and 
the sole property of our savage monarchs, this 
franchise of free warren was invented to protect 
them, by giving the grantee a sole and exclusive 
power of killing such game as far as his warren 
extended, on. condition of his preventing other 


persons. Nanwood informs us that the hare, the 
cony, the pheasant, and the partridge were b^ts 
and fowls of warren and no other. Sir Edward 
Coke mentions as beasts and fowls of warren, 
roes, rails, and quails, woodcocks, mallards, and 
herons. Free warren gave to the lord of a 
manor an exclusive right to hunt and kill tlie 
game therein. 

An attempt was made some years ago to intro- 
duce the reindeer upon an extensive scale into 
the colder parts of England and Scotland. Those 
that were .turned out upon the Pentland Hills, 
near Edinburgh — a situation which was considered 
peculiarly favourable — all died. A few appeared 
to do well in a park near Dublin, but then 
died. The Duke of Athole had previously placed 
a herd of reindeer in the mountains of his 
estate ; but the experiment failed. Several fine 
species of the wapiti, an American deer, were 
turned into Windsor park some years ago : none 
of them lived more than a year. The migratory 
disposition of those animals is perhaps the reason 
of their not thriving in any inclosed country. 

The timber of our woods in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth was plentiful, nor did the navy, the 
pride of Britain, consume one-thousandth part of 
the timber which was found requisite. Thongli 
the country is now shorn of its stately oaks, other 
countries are ready to cut down their forests and 
exchange them for British industry. Ireland was 
formerly called the Island of Woods, and the 
trunks of large trees are still found in the bogs. 
A vast (mantity of timber is exported from Ger- 
many. In some parts of Austria, peat is used us 
fuel, wood being scarce ; yet the mountains of 
Transylvania and the neighbouring south countries 
abound in extensive forests. Such is the abund- 
ance of oak, that above two liiindred thousand 
bushels of oak-apples are exported annually. The 
forests of Greece are considerable. The quan- 
tity of timber sent from Norway and Sweden 
is very great. The resources of Russia lie in 
its immense forests, its mines, and the fertility 
of its soil. Some of the gum-trees of Tas- 
mania are three hundred and fifty feet high. 
The baobab of Africa is said to live five thousand 
years, and one ti’unk has measured one hundred 
and four feet in circumference. So thick and 
uninterrupted are the forests which cover the 
plains of South America between the Orinoco 
and tbe Amazon, that were it not for interven- 
ing rivers, the monkeys, almost the only inhabit- 
ants, miglit pass along tbe tops of the trees for 
several hundred miles without touching the earth. 
Sir Francis Head says that the backwoods of 
North America arc being cleared in the following 
way. The mosquitoes torment the bisons and 
other wild animals to such an intolerable degree 
that they run with eagerness into any smoke 
they con reach, as their little tormentors will 
not follow them there. The Indians, then, instead 
of hunting for game, set fire to the forests ; 
this brings the animals about them, and they 
are easily shot. This is favourable to the white 
agriculturist, but destructive to the poor Indian, 
at least as long as he continues a mere hunter. 

In British North America, the felling and - 
removing of timber for exportation is an im- 
portant employment. This is known as the lum- 
W-trade, and those engaged in it are called 
lumberers. In Danish America, the inhabitants 
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are eupplied with .wood for fuel bv the dri^t- 
timber brought to the coasts by the currents. 
Brazil may oe regarded as a vast forest — the j 
forests are so extensive that they can hardly 
be penetrated even with the help of fire and 
the hatchet. In these vast solitudes, sometimes 
a death- like silence reigns; at other times are 
heard the howling of herds of monkeys, the 
screams of parrots and toucans, with the buzzing 
of the' bee-like humming-bird, which the Brazil- 
ians prettily call the ‘Kiss the Flower.’ The 
New Holland lily grows to the height of twenty- 
four feet ; and in the Argentine Republic there 
are immense numbers of thistles, ten or twelve 
feet high, which form an impenetrable barrier, 
whilst they last, to the attacks of the Indians. 

The wild animals of England arc now few in 
number. At Chillingworth Park, in Northumber- 
land, there are some wild oxen. Had the fox 
not been preserved for the chase, it would long 
ago have been extinct. Dogs liave a strong repug- 
nance to the wolf, but delight in the chase of 
the fox. In cold countries, foxes arc of various 
colours. Red foxes are so abundant in the 
wooded districts of the fur countries, that many 
thousand skins are annually exported from Ame- 
rica to Britain. The fur of the black fox is 
highly valued. While the writer was engaged 
upon this article, the following circumstance came 
under his notice. On the Alveston Hill estate, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, a litter of eleven foxes, 
apparently about six weeks old, all tame and 
docile, have taken possession of a rabbit-hole 
in a bank at the foot of a clump of trees. The 
young cubs, notwithstanding the presence of 
numerous people attracted to the spot by the 
novel sight, leave their hole and drink occasion- 
ally out of a trough containing milk which had 
been placed there for their use. The animals are 
as tame as puppies, and the visitors easily induce 
them to come lortL by whistling softly and calling 
them. They are content to be picked up and 
caressed, ami they play about in the most amusing 
manner. An artist has been to the spot and 
photographed the whole group. It is thought 
that the dog-fox has been killed, and that the 
vixen has carried her cubs to the place mentioned. 
In corroboration of tip's, it may be stated that 
when first discovered, only four or five cubs were 
to be seen, and they have gradually increased 
until the present number has been reached. 

The wild-cat finds its retreat ninoiig the moun- 
tains of Scotland and of the northern counties 
of England and of Wales and Ireland, the larger 
woods being its place of concealment. It has 
been called the ‘British Tiger.’ One was killed 
in Cumberland which measured five feet from the 
nose to the end of the tail. When Christopher 
Columbus discovered America, a hunter brought 
him one which he had found in the woods. 
The hedgehog has been said to be proof against 
poison. A German physician who wished to dis- 
sect one, gave it prussic acid; but it took no 
effect, neither did arsenic, opium, nor corrosive 
sublimate. It has been found to eat a hundred 
cantharides without injury. Plutarch mentions 
the case of a man who discovered that a hedge- 
hog generally has its burrow open at various 
points, and warned by an instinct of atmospheric 
change, stopped up the opening next the quarter 
whence the wind would blow, and thus could 


predict to a certainty to which quarter the wind 
would shift. Moles show changes of weather. 
The temperature or dryness of the air governs 
that underground worker in its motions as 
to the# depth at which it lives or works ; 
though this unquestionably is partly due, no 
doubt, to its want of food or inability to bear 
cold or thirst. The weasel has been known to 
become domesticated. The method adopted to 
obtain this end is to stroke them gently over the 
back, and to threaten or beat them when they 
attempt to bite, if has been found that when 
their teeth have been rubbed with garlic, all 
inclination to bite has been removed. Their 
bite is generally fatal : a hare or rabbit once 
severely bitten never recovers. Buffou gives the 
case of a weasel being found with three young 
ones in the carcase of a wolf that was grown 

E utrid, and that had been hung up^ by the hind- 
5gs as a terror to others. In this strange and 
horrid retreat, the weasel hod retired to bring 
forth her yoiijig ; she had furnished the cavity 
with hay, gras^*, and leaves ; and the young ones 
were just brought forth when they were dis- 
covered -by a peasant passing that way. 

The stoat of the continent is a very precious 
article of commerce. In Britain, their skin is 
of little value. In Jul^ 1827, a gentleman of 
Cathcart, neiir Glasgow, having shot ^nd wounded 
a stoat, observed that it escaped into the hole of 
an old stone wall. He was led to make on 
examination of the place, when he found a couple 
of leverets immolated. The place also contained 
two young partridges entire, and a pheasant’s egg 
unbroken. Besides these were two other leverets 
in a state of putrefaction ; and at the extremity 
of the retreat lay the dead stoat. Naturalists 
state that stoats seldom eat their plunder until 
putrefaction sets in ; and this fact would seem 
to bear oat the impression. The polecat is 
very destructive to game. During a severe 
storm, one of these animals was traced in the 
snow from the side of a rivulet to a hole at some 
distance from it. As it was observed to have 
made frequent trips, and as other marks were 
to be seen in the snow which could not easily 
he accounted for, it was thought a matter worthy 
of greater attention Its hole was accordingly 
examined, the polecat taken ; and eleven eels 
were discovered to be Hie fruit of its nocturnal 
excumions. The marks in the snow were found 
to have been made by the motion of the eels 
in the creature’s mouth. ^ 

It is a curious circumstance imat many of those 
oaks which are called spontaneous are planted 
by the squirrel. This little aniimd’iias performed 
an essential service to the British navy. A 
gentleman walking one day in the woods belong- 
ing to the Duke of Beaufoi!t, in the county 
of Monmouth, his attention was diverted by a 
squirrel, which sat very composedly upon the 
ground. He stopped to perceive its motion^. 
In a few minutes the animal darted to the top 
of a tree beneath which he had been sitting ; in 
an instant it was down with an acorn in its 
mouth, and after digging a small hole, it deposited 
the acorn ; then covering it, it darted up the 
tree again. In a moment it was down again with 
another, w'hich it buried in the same manner. 
This it continued to do as long as the gentleman 
watched it. The industry of this animal is 
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directed to the purpose of secumg itself ugamat 
want in the winter; and it is probalde that its 
memory is not 8ufficientl;jr retentive to enable 
it to remember the spot in which it deposited 
every acorn; the industrious little fellow no 
doubt loses a few every year. These few spring 
up, and are destined to supply the place of tiie 
parent tree. 

Asses, like horses, are found in a wild state, 
hut in greater abundance. This animal is found 
wild in many islands of tha Archipelago, and in 
the deserts of Lib^a and Numidio. They live 
in herds, each having a chief, and are extremely 
timid. The ass, so common now in England, 
was entirely lost in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Holinshed wiys that our land yielded no asses. 
In early times the ass was held in high repute, 
for he was ridden both by the poor and the rich, 
and is frequently mentioned in the Scriptures. 
In the principal streets of Cairo, asses stand 
bridled and saddled for hire, and answer the 
same purpose as cabs in Londojj. In Egypt 
and Ajabia, asses are frequently seen of great 
size and elegance. Their step is light and sure, 
and their pace brisk and easy. They are not 
only in common use for riding in Egypt, hut 
the Mohammedan merchants and ladies of the 
highest rank use theim In England, the ass 
is r^jfccded as a stupid and contemptible animal. 
The Spaniards, on the contrary, oestow much 
pains upon him in endeavouring to improve the 
breed. 


A ERIENB OF THE FAMILY. 

CHAFEEB II.— WOESB AITD WORSE. 

The Major fervently wished tliat the ground 
would open and swallow him. Here was a third 
lady to pacify and to convince tliat a mistake 
had been made. He could see that she was in 
a more exasperated state even than Mrs Jos^h, 
and likely to be as blind as Mrs John. The 
complication was becoming utterly bewildermg, 
and he felt that his bram would not endure 
much more of it. How could such simple letters 
as his — made studiously cautious in their state- 
ments — ^evoke such wildly eyponeous interpreta- 
tions? He would rather have faced a whole 
battalion of mutinous Sikhs or infuriated Afghans 
than have had to go through the inevitable 
interview with this beautiful girl 
*As soon as she reached the Major’s side, she 
clutched his ananas if it were that of her 
natural protector, and turned sharply upon 
Maynard: ‘Nj^w^^sir, will you leave me alone? 
Ma,ior Dawkins will conduct me to my aunt, 
and will, if necessary, protect me from your 
importunities.* 

* But Nelly, I only want to know what is my 
fault? How have I given you cause for treating 
me in this way?’ pleaded Maynard. ‘I am 
positive that none can exist except in vour own 
imagination. I am sure the Major will tell you 
that it is not fair to condemn a man without 
heaaring his defence — without even telling him 
what he is accused of.’ 

‘If you ore a gentleman, you will defer further 
discussion Cf the subject until you see my aunt, 
Mte Joseph Elliott’ 

Had they been alone, the lover would doubtless 


have acted differently ; but to have such words 
addressed to him in me presence of another man 
left no alternative. He bowed and retired, hurt 
and angered by this injustice of his betrothed. 
Whatever her reason for this outburst might 
be, he was resolved that it should be promptly 
explained. Ho was a straightforward young 
fellow, and not one to rest for a moment in doubt 
as to the meaning of her conduct. 

The brief scene had closed before the ' Major 
could find his voice. ‘Call him back,* he said 
agitatedly — ‘ call him back before it is too late.’ 

‘I ccrtqlfnly will not,’ replied the lady with 
a movement of the head as if about to look 
behind, suggesting that she half-hoped to see him 
still following. But he was not. 

‘ Then I must. I cannot allow you to distress 
yourself and a fine fellow like that in consequence 
of my blund&r.’ 

She stopped and faced him with an expression 
of supercilious wonder. By tliis little movement 
she could look without appearing to turn for the 
purpose of looking whether or not Maynard had 
really obeyed her. ‘I do not understand you, 
Major Dawkins,’ she said with a faint note of 
chagrin in her musical voice — for Maynar<i really 
was not in sight 

‘ Of ccur.se you cannot IIow could you ? The 
letter you have got was not meant for yoxi. I 
wrote it to another lady, and I beg you to give 
it back to me, so that 'no further mischief may 
come of it.’ 

‘Another lady ! Tlien I am not the only one 
he thinks of?’ (She was quoting from the letter.) 
— ‘Oh, Major Dawkins, this is too much. Please, 
let me go to the house, and do not say another 
word about it until I have had time to recover 
and to think.’ 

The Major stood aghast ; ho had jiut liis foot 
in it again. ‘ But you are taking mo up in quite 
a wrong way. Certainly you are the only one 
Maynard thinks of; but he is not the man 
referred to in the letter. Do give it back to 
me ; and when you are calmer, everything will 
be explained.’ 

He pleaded very earnestly ; but liia object was 
defeated by the ingenuity on which he liad con- 
gratulated himself. He had mentioned no names 
in any of the epistles. The mind of each lady 
on reading the one she received naturally fastened 
upon the man in whom she was most interested, 
and the Major’s excited attempts at explanation 
failed to make the error clear to them. Their 
unreasonableness was painful to him ; and if he 
had been less anxious about remedying his error, 
he would have laughed at it. 

‘For whom, then, was the letter written?’ asked 
Nellie, her indignation now turning against the 
Major, as she rellected how cruel and how foolish 
Stanley Maynard would think her if she had 
accused him of falsehood on no other ground 
than that she had received a misdirected letter 
from a friend. ‘ I must in^t upon an answer.* 

‘You really must not insist upon my telling 
you. I accept all tlie blame ; and it would be 
another wicked blunder on my part to give you 
my friend’s name.’ 

‘In that case, I must decline to return the 
letter until we are in the presence of my aunt 
and Mr Maynard, — Meanwhile, I need not trouble 
you to escort mo to the house.’ Nellie walked 
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proudly away } “but tho poor girl was ready to 
cry with vexation and with regret for the hasti- 
ness of temper which had characterised her con- 
duct towarcia Stanley Maynard. In the moment 
of repentance, however, came the remembrance 
of the words which had distracted her. * I want 
to save you’ (wrote the Major) ‘from a grave 
misunderstanding.’ (‘Very kind indeed,’ she 
interjected.) ‘ lie who is, I know, dearest to you, 
t.hi-nka ' only of you. Consider his impulsive 
nature, 'and pardon his temporary aberration.’ 
(‘ What could that mean, if not that he had been 
making love to somebody else 1 ’ 4ie asked 
bitterly. Had she not herself seen liow^ bare- 
facedly he flirted with Mrs John, until she had 
a tiff with him on the subject? If he could 
dare so much before her eyes, what might he 
not do when unchecked by her presence?) ‘Be 
I merciful to him,’ the note proceeded, ‘ us hitherto, 

' and you will have your reward. I mean to 
take the first available opportunity of talking 
to him aft('.r my arrival at Todlmrst, and am 
confident that he will be promptly brought to 
reason.* 

Was not that enougli to rouse the spirit of 
any girl who had proper pride, which means 
self-respect? Nellie tliought in her anger that 
it was more tluin enongb. No doubt the Major 
had talked to him, and having brought him to 
reason, was now anxious to screen him by telling 
her that it was all a mistake — that the letter 
hud been intended for somebody else ! But she 
was frightened by this conclusion. Surely the 
Major coubi not tell a deliberate falsehood ! He 
miglit not have meant to do so, and yet do it 
in the excitement of the moment, in order to 
soothe her. That must be the way of it j and 
what an indignity that it should be necessary 
lor a friend to plead for her with the man to 
whom elie hurl prmrised her hand ! 

Her thoughts alternated between the hope that 
it was all a mistake and the feai* that it was 
not. So she went to her room, cried, had a 
lietulache, and excused herself from joining the 
family at luncheon. 

The Major was out of breath and out of patience 
as he gazed helplessly after the retreating form 
of Nellie Carroll. Nobody would listen to him ; 
everybody seemed determined to believe that he 
had entered into a diabolic conspiracy to wreck 
the happiness of the house of Euiott What on 
earth could there bo in any of his letters to cause 
such a commotion, even when they had got into 
the wrong hands ? He had assured every one 
that there was only a misunderstanding, and he 
had promised all round to set it right. But they 
would not give him a chance. He had a good 
mind to order Hollis to pack up for the next 
train to London. That, however, would be 
cowardly, and ho was not a coward. He would 
see the thing out to the bitter end. He lifted 
his head with an air of resolution, and the bitter 
end ho saw at that moment was represented by 
the wealthy spinster, Miss Euphemia Panton. 
She was standing at a little distance, glaring at 
him severely through her gold-rimmed pince-nez. 
The Major had reason to believe that he had 
found favour in her eyes, and he thought with i 
intense relief: ‘Well, here is somebody at last 
who will give me a word of sympathy, and talk ; 
sensibly with me.* 


She, too, had reason to believe that hoC* 
found favour in the Major’s eyes, and was 
accordingly. But on the present occasion^ oM 
tripped hopefully towards her (he tripped some^ 
wmtileiss gracefully than usual, on account oi 
his recent excessive exercise), she made no respon- 
sive movement ; the pmee-nez was not lowered, 
and the severe expression remained. She had 
been observing him pleading with all the ardour , 
of a lover to Miss Carroll ; and she had no 
doubt whatever of the meaning of his evidently 
eager speech : he wns in love with the minx:, 
and he had been only pretending to care for 
Miss Euphemia ! No lady can submit to be 
trifled with in matters of affection, and least of 
all ladies who have arrived at what may be called 
the ‘undiscovered decade’ in feminine history. 
She had passed into that realm of mystery, and 
was indeed one of its oldest inhabitants ; and 
when nature would have lifted her out of it 
into the peaceful land of resigned old-maidenism, 
she sought tli% aid of art in order to keep her 

f )lace in the still hopeful region. She availed 
lersel f of the modem elixirs of youth, and flattered 
herself that she did so with complete success. 
She, at their first meeting, noted that the Major 
trulTicked with the stune beneficent powera He 
on liis side made a simiUft* observation regarding 
her; Strange to say, this fact constituted a 
bond of sympathy between them ; but Miss 
Eupbemia believed tliat the Major was unaware 
of her secret, and he was satisfied that she had- 
no suspicion of his ; whilst each pitied the other 
for not being more expert in the use of dyes 
and cosmetics. Thus they became special finends, 
and found so much pleasure in each other’s 
society, that a matrimonial climax seemed not 
improbable, the lady having a suflicient dowry 
to dispose satisfactorily of the important problem 
of ways and means. 

‘Thank goodness, you are here, Miss Pauton,’ 
exclaimed the Major in the full confidence of 
her sympathy in his miserable position. ‘ I have 
got myself into a most abominable mess by an 
act of stupidity which, although reprehensible, 
ia excusable.’ 

The lady answered not a word. She was nearly 
a head taller thai5 he, and she continued to 
survey him through her glasses as if he had been 
some zoological specimen. 

He had been hot enough before ; lie was chiUed 
to the morrow now. He could scarcely believe 
his senses. Would she, too, desert him in this 
crisis ? * 

‘Miss Panton,’ he stammered, ‘I hoped — that 
is, I believed that you would^sbow me some 
consideration. I suppose Mrs Joseph has been 
speaking to you ; but if you will only listen 
to a few words explanation, you will under- 
stand me.’ 


‘ I tLink, Major Dawkins, I have to-day observed 
enougli on the teanis-lawn and here, to enable 
me to understand you perfectly without Mrs 
Joseph Elliott’s assistance or yours.’ The words 
were icicles. She dropped her pince-nez and 
walked away. 

The Major was speechless. He trembled or 
shivered with dismay. Lifting a hand to lus 
brow, he felt the beads of cold perspiration on 
it, and at the same moment the gong sounded 
for luncheon. Good heavens! Hornble idea! 
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--the eiTect of aB this excitement and ^en^iinh 
tion mast be to change the colour of liiB hairl 
And true enough it was beginning to show a 
marked* shade of graj-greeh at the roots. He 
rmst get to his room to repair the •damage 
before he appeared at the luncheon table. 
*]>esperate ills need desperate remedies.* 

Luncheon at Todhurst was, except in the 
hunting season, like the family gathering of 
other days, when the mid-day meal was the 
chief one. There were bl^’the interchanges of 
the morning’s experiences, ’pleasant intercourse 
with some of the elder members of the nursery, 
and a homely ease which was not always found 
at the late dinner, when formal company-manners 
had to be assumed, so far as they could be in 
the genial presence of Squire Elliott. All this 
was changed on the fatal day on which the 
Major’s misdirected letters had been delivered. 
The Squire sat at one end of the table, evidently 
in an ill-humour; his spouse, Mrs Joseph, at 
the other end, doing her best no^ to show the 
wrath which was in her bosom. Mrs John was 
suppressing her natural gaiety and ^desire to make 
fun of the whole party, whilst she was patheti- 
cally earnest in her endeavours to soothe the 
perturbed spirit of her lord. The latter was 
irritable and gloomy, '"accepting her attentions 
most ungraciously. Stanley Maynard ate and 
looked as if he were savagely devouring an enemy. 
Miss Euphemia sat like a post, playing with her 
knife and fork rather than eating. Nellie was 
not present. 

The Major was late in taking his place, and 
was flustered in consequence, even more than 
he might have been under the circumstances. 
He felt the gloom which pervaded the place, 
and he was made painfully conscious of the fact 
that he was the cause of it. He was generally 
regarded as an acquisition to any party, for he 
had a special knack of setting conversations 
‘going,’ a more useful quality than that wliich 
constitutes a ‘good talker.’ The latter demands 
everybody’s attention, and bores the greater part 
of his audience ; the former enables everybody 
to speak, and thus produces the agreeable feeling 
of self-satisfaction in having personally contri- 
buted to the enjoyment of th(rhour. 

With desperate heroism, he endeavoured to 
break the spell which tied the tongues of his 
companions. He told one of his best stories, 
the point of which had never failed to set the 
table in a roar of Jaiighter. Lugubrious grimaces 
were the only response. He tried another anec- 
dote, with the same result. He descended to 
the lowest dfeptixs of convivial intercourse ; he 
propounded a conundrum, and the eldest of the 
girls immediately answered it with the addition 
of the galling commentary : ‘ I knew that long 
ago.* In his present condition of absolute help- 
lessness, he wished to goodness the child .would 
remember another conundrunr, and give it for 
his benefit, if not for that of the company. 
Probably, she would have done so, had not the 
mother’s eye been upon her, suggesting the austere 
maxim, ‘ Children should be seen, not heard.’ 

^ The Major took another tack. He put ques- 
tions to his host about the moors, about the 
wses, about the hounds, and about the cause 
of. Tally-hcfs illness — any one of which topics 
w^aild at another time have started the Squire 


into a gallop of ehaL He would have comparod 
the seasons as affecting the moors for twenty 
ye^ past ; he would have detailed the pedigree 


and merits of every horse in his stables ; he 
would have repeated endless anecdotes about the 
hounds; and as to the illness of TaHy-ho^ he 
would have gone into the most minute particulars 
as to its cause, his treatment, and the probable 
result 

But on this day aU was in vain. The Major’s 
suggestive queries were responded toby: ‘Don’t 
know,* ‘Much the same as usual,’ ‘Hope for the 
best,’ and,^ I daresay the brute will come round.* 

When they rose from the table, the Major 
thanked heaven that this trial was over. The 
Squire, with a curious mingling of awkwardness 
and suppressed ill-temper, utterly opposed to his 
habitually jp vial manner, advanced to his unhappy 
guest : ‘ I want to see you in the library in 
about half an hour,’ he said, and walked out 
of the room. 

‘That’s a comfort,’ thought the Major. ‘I 
shall have a man with some common-sense to 
hear me.’ 

Meanwhile, he would have liked to speak a 
few words of consolation to Maynard ; but that 
gentleman met his advances with somewhat 
repellent politeness. 

‘ If you want to speak to me about the trouble 
you have made between Miss Carroll anil me, 
you will have ample opportunity to do so when 
we meet in the library,’ he said, and strolled out 
to the lawn to seek the soothing influence of a 
cigar. 

Then the Major wished to discharge the duty 
he had so rashly undertaken, which was to bring 
the morbidly suspicious Jolm Elliott to reason. 
He was only now realising the difficulty of tho 
task ; and he presently had a decisive indication 
that it was likely to be one he could not accom- 
plish. He had barely uttered half-a-dozen words 
of his well-intentioned admonition which was to 
precede his explanation of ‘the incident,’ when 
John Elliott peevishly interrupted him : ‘ I have 
promised not to discuss this subject until we are 
in the library.’ 

So, he wfis to meet the three of them. So 
much the better ; they were men, and they 
w’ould give him a patient hearing. Still, he 
would have liked a little private talk with Jolm 
Elliott before the meeting in the library, which 
•was assuming the character of a sort of court- 
martial. There were things to say to him which 
could only be uttered when they were convers- 
ing confidentially. For instance, he could not 
say to him before others : ‘ You have been accus- 
ing Mrs John of behaviour unbecoming your 
wife ; you have magnified the circumstance of 
her allowing young Maynard to kiss her under 
the mistletoe last Christmas, until you have come 
to believe that every time she says a friendly 
word to him or smiles on him, she is false to 
you. You have even gone so far os to think 
of employing a private detective to watch them. 
Now% my dear friend, do get all that confounded 
nonsense out of your head. B^member that she 
has known Maynard from his boyhood ; and 
although she is not old enough to be his mother, 
she still looks on him as a boy, and he regards 
her as an elder sister. She is naturally frank, 
and naturally treats him with more frankness 
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than she does other men. You know that she 
long ago set her heart upon making a makh 
between him and Nellie Carroll, both being 
suitable in every respect ; and she has succeeded. 
What do you tnink will happen if your absurd 
fancies get wind ? Why, there will be a general 
rupture — ^a split in the camp which may separate 
the youn" fofic, and, possibly, yop and Mrs John, 
who* has been and is devoted to you.’ 

There, that would have brought him to reason, 
if he had a scrap of sense left. But it could not 
be spoken in the presence of others. Very likely, 
suspicious John would ask him how li^ came to 
know all this, and the question would be trouble- 
some — a thousand times more troublesome since 
all the letters had got into the wrong hands. 
The one' for John Elliott had reached Mrs Joseph, 
instead of the simple intimation of the date of 
the Major’s arrival ; that for Nellie had been 
delivered to Mrs John, and Mrs John’s to Nellie. 
It was awkward. 

‘As to the question,’ the Major reflected: ‘I 
got the information from Matt Willis, the brother 
of Mrs John ; and he made me promise not to 
mix him up in the affair. lie got the informa- 
tion from John Elliott himself, who complained 
to his brother-in-law about the way his wife 
was carrying on with Maynard. Matt had an 
unconquerable antipathy to family squabbles, 
and would not interfei’e ; but thinking that 
something should be done to shut John up 
before serious harm came of his insane sns- 
picion«, he asked me, as the friend of the family, 
to put things right. liike a fool, I consented ; 
and the blame of all the trouble falls on me ! 
Am I to blame 1 — Stop a minute. By Jove! — 
it is John Elliott who is tlie author of the whole 
mischief, and J ’ll tell him so.’ 

Greatly consoled by the discovery that he was 
not the original culprit in causing what promised 
to be a serious L reach in the relationships of 
valued frioncls, the Major was prepared to face 
the court-martial before which ho was presently 
to stand. Ay, and he would havi* no nonsense 
about the affair. He would fell Squire Joseph 
bluntly that Mrs Joseph had taken possession 
of a letter which did not belong to her. lie 
would tell Maynard to go and speak to Nellie, 
and^ assure her, as he had done, that she had 
misinterpreted the letter she had received, even 
if it had been intended for her; and he would 
tell John Elliott that he must cither speak to 
him in private, or take the consequence of his 
speaking in the presence of the Squire and 
Stanley Maynard. 

AN OLD TULIP GAEDEN. 

A QUIET, sunny nook in the hollow it is, this 
square old garden, with its gravelled walks and 
high stone walls ; a sheltered retreat left peaceful 
here, under the overhanging woods, when the 
stream of the world’s traffic turned off into another 
channel. The gray stone house, separated from 
the garden by a thick privet hedge and moss- 
grown court, is the last dwelling at this end of 
the quiet miuket-town, and, with its slate roof 
and substantial double story, is of a class greatly 
superior to its neighbours, whose warm red tiles 
are just visible over the walls. It stands where . 
the old road to Edinburgh dipped to cross a little 


stream, and, in the bygone dnvkig days, tlie * 
coach, after rattling out of the town and down tne 
steep road there, between the white, tUe*roofed 
houses, when it crossed the bridge opposite the 
door, b^an to ascend through deep, embowering 
woods. But a more direct highway to t&e Scot- 
tish rae’tropolis was opened many a year ago: 
just beyond the bridge, a wall was built across 
the road ; and the gray house with its garden was 
left secluded in the sunny hollow. The rapid 
crescendo of the coach-guard’s horn no longer 
wakens the echoes the place, and the striking 
of the clock every hour in the town steeple is 
the only sound that reaches the spot from the 
outside world. 

The hot sun beats on the garden here all day, 
from the hour in the morning when it gets above 
the grand ohl beeches of the wood, till it sets, 
away beyond the steeple of the town. But in the 
hottest hours it is always refreshing to look, over 
the weather-stained tiles of the long low toolhouse, 
at the mossy ^een of the hill that rises there, 
cool and shaded, under the trees. Now and then 
a hull, of the herd that feeds in the glades of the 
wood, comes down that shaded bank, whisking 
his tawny sides witli an angry tail to keep off the 
pestering flies, and his deep bellow reverberates in 
the hollow. In the early^iiorning, too, before the 
dewy freshness has left the air, the $jveet mellow 
]>ipe of the mavis and the fuller notes of the 
blackbird float across from these green depths, 
and ever and again throughout the day the clear 
whittle of some chaffinch comes from behind the 
leaves. 

Stjinding here, among the deep box edgings 
and gravel paths, it is not difficult to recall the 
place’s glory of twenty years ago — the glory upon 
which these ancient plum-trees, blossoming yet 
against the sunny walls, looked down. To the eye 
ot Thought, time and space obstruct no clouds, 
and in tne atmosphere of Memory, the gardens 
of the Past bloom lor us always. Years and years 
agone ! It is the day of the fashion /or Dutch 
bulbs, wlicn fabulous prices were j^aid for an 
unusually ‘ famsy ’ bulb, and in this garden some 
of the finest of them are grown. The tulips are 
in flower, and the long narrow beds which, with 
scant space betweeiv fill the entire middle of the 
garden, arc ablaze with tlie glory of their bloom. 
Queenly flowers tliey are, and tall, each one with a 
gentle pedigree— for nothing common or unknown 
has entrance here — and crimson, white, and yellow, 
the velvet petals of some almost black, striped 
with rare and exquisite markings, they raise to 
the sun their large chivste chalices. The perfec- 
tion of shape is there, as they ri|e f^j’om the midst 
of their green, Innce-like leaves ; no amorous 
breeze ever invades tlie spot to dishevel their 
array or filch their treasujes ; and tlie precious 
golden dust lies in the deep heart of each, 
untouched as yet save by the sunshine and the 
bee. *Whcn the la^onday heat becomes too strong, 
awnings will be spread above the beds ; for 
with the fierce glare, the petals would open 
out and the pollen fall before the delicate ^k 
of crossing had been done. 

But see ! Through the gatp in the privet 
hedge there enters as fair a sight. Ladies in 
creamy flowered muslins and soft Indian silks, 
shading their eyes from the sun with tiny para- 
sols, pink and white and green-grand dames of 
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the county, and crander from a distance ; getftle- 
men in blue swallow-tailed coats and white jpanta- 
loons— 'gallants escorting their ladies, and con- 
noisseurs to examine the flowers — all, conducted 
by the owner, book in hand, advance into the 
garden and move along the beda For tha| owner, 
an old man with white hair, clear gray eyes, 
and the memory of' their youthful red remaining 
in his cheeks, this is the gala time of the year. 
Next month, the beds of ranunculus will bloom, 
and pinks and carnations follow; but the 
tulips arc his most famous uowers, and, for the 
few days while they are in perfection, he leads 
about, with his old-world courtesy, replying to 
a question here, giving a name or a pedigree 
there, a constant succession of visitors. These 
are nis hours of triumph. For eleven months 
he has gone about his beloved pursuit, mixing 
loams and leaf-moulds and earths, sorting, dry- 
ing, and planting the bulbs, and tending their 
growth with his own hand — for to whose, else, 
conld he trust the work ? — and now his toil 
has blossomed, and its worth is acknowledged. 
Plants envied by peers, plants not* to be bought, 
are there, and he looks into the heart of each 
tenderly, for he knows it a child of his own. 

Presently he leads his visitors back into the 
house, across the mossy 'btones of the court, where, 
under glass frames, thousands of auricula have 
just passed their bloom, and up the outside 
stair to the sunny door in the house-side. lie 
leads them into the shady dining-room, with its 
furniture of dark old bees-waxed mahogany, 
where there is a slight refreshment of wine 
and cake, rare old Madeira, and cake, rich with 
eggs and Indian spice, made by his daughter’s 
own hand. Jars and glasses are filled with 
sweetrsmelling flowers, and the breath of the 
new-blown summer comes in through the open 
doors. 

The warm sunlight through the brown linen 
blind finds its way across the room, and falls with 
subdued radiance on the middle picture of the 
opposite wall. The dark eyes, bright cheeks, and 
cherry mouth were those of the old man’s wife 
— the wife of his youth. She died while the 
smile was yet on her lip and the tear of sympathy 
in her eye ; for she was th(f friend of all, and 
remains yet a tender memory among the neigh- 
bouring poor. The old man is never seen to 
look upon that picture ; but on Sundays for 
hours he sits in reverie by his open Bible here 
in the room alone. In a velvet case in the comer 
ress there, lies a^cilver medah It was pinned to 
is breast by the Third George on a great day 
at Windsor long (no. For the old man peacefully 
ending his years here among the flowers, in his 
youth served the kii^, an<l fought, as a naval 
officer, through the French and Spanish wars. 
As he goes quietly about, alone, among his 
garden beds, perchance he hears again sometimes 
the hoarse word of command, <;he quick tread of 
the men, and the deep roar of the heavy guns, 
as his ship goes into action. The smoke of these 
battles rolled leeward long ago, and their glory 
and their wounds are alike forgotten. In that 

r s, too, lies the wonderful ebony flute, with 
marvellous confusion of silver keys, upon 
which he used to take pleasure in recalling the 
string airs of the fleet. It has played its last 
j the keys are untouched now, and it is 
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laid past, warped by age, to be fingered by its 
old master no more. 

But his guests rise to leave, imd, receiving 
with antique grace their courtly acknowledgments, 
he attends the ladies across the stone-paved hall 
to their carriages. ' 

Many years ago! The old man since then 
has himself been carried across that hall to his 
long home, and no more do grand dames visit 
the high-walled garden. But the trees whisper 
yet above it ; the warmth of summer beats on 
the gravelled walks ; and the flowers, lovely ns 
of old inf their immortal youth, still open their 
stainless petals to the sun. 

ABOUT COBRAa 

’ liY AN OFFICER. 

While at homo on furlough from India a short 
time ago, I was much amused at finding a very 
general impression among my friends that to 
come across a cobra is an every-day kind of 
occurrence in India. How erroneous tliis idea 
is may be gathered from the fact that not many 
days ago a brother-officer told me that although 
he had been about ten years in India, he had 
never yet seen a cobra in a wild state. His is, 
it is true, probably an exceptional case ; but still 
it shows that an Englishman may pass a con- 
siderable time in India without coming across 
one of these venomous reptiles. Cobras, however, 
are met with quite often enough, and sometimes 
in very curious and uncomfortable places. For 
instance, a young lady who had just returned 
from a ball in a small station in Southern India, 
noticed, as she was on the point of getting into 
bed, that the pillow looked disarranged ; and on 
taking it up to smooth it out, she discovered a 
cobra coiled up underneath it. She called out 
for assistance ; and her father coming to the 
rescue, speedily despatched the obnoxious intruder 
with a stick. I happened to mention this circum- 
stance to an officer one day, and he informed 
me that the very same thing had happened to 
himself soon after his first arrival in the country, 
and that, in consequence, he never got into bed 
until he had examined the pillows. 

In the year 1873, while quartered at Bellary, 
on going into the dra'wing-room of the bungalow, 
which at that time I shared with a friend, I 
discovered a cobra curled up on the sofa cushion. 
I hastened out of the room to fetch a stick ; but 
in doing so, I must, I suppose, have made some 
noise, as on returning the snake had disappeared. 
A few evenings later, liowever, just as my ‘chum’ 
was leaving the house to go out to dinner, ho 
called out to me that there was a snake crawling 
up the steps of the veranda in front of the 
drawing-room. I ran out with a stick, and suc- 
ceeded in killing the unwelcome visitor. It 
turned out to be a fairly large cobra, and was 
in all probability the one which I had seen a 
few days previously on the sofa. It is, however, 
in the bathrooms of an Indian bungalow that 
cobras, when met with within doors, are most 
frequently encountered, as they come there in, 
pursuit of the frogs which delight to take up 
their quarters there ; for froggy is an ^icle of 
diet to which the cobra is very partial. An 
officer of the Madras cavalry, since deceased. 
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told me that when quartered at Arcot, he one 
day observed in his bathroom, ememng from 
the waste-water pipe, the head of a cobra, which 
was holding in his mouth a frog. The pipe was 
too narrow to admit of the snaWs withdrawing 
his head unless he released his victim ; this, 
however, from unwillingness to forego his meal, 
he would not do, and in consequence, paid the 
f>enal^ ter his gluttpny with his life. 

One*^ day, my wife’s ayah ofme running into 
our bedroom saying there was a large snake in 
the bathroom. Arming myself, as usual with a 
stick, I went into the bathroom just ji time to 
see the snake disappear into the waste-water 
pipe, which ran under another small room to 
the back of the house, where the water found 
its outlet. The servants stationed themselves at 
the outlet, while I endeavoured to drive the 
reptile out from the rear, first witA my stick, 
and afterwards by pouring the contents of a kettle 
of boiling water down the pipe. Both attempts 
to dislodge the intruder from his position proving 
ineffectual, I commenced a vigorous assault on 
him by thrusting a bamboo about five feet long 
down the pipe, and this time success rewarded 
my efforts, and the snake, driven from his refuge, 
was killed by the servants outside. This cobra 
measured about five feet six inches in length, 
and was the largest that I have ever seen killed. 
I may here mention that the ordinary ideas 
about the size attained by this species of snake 
are greatly exaggerated. Some years ago, a 
surgeon-maJor seiwing in the Madrtis presidency, 
with whom I was acquainted, took a great inte- 
rest in this matter, and oflered a considerable 
reward to any one who would bring him a cobra 
six feet in length ; but, if my memory serves 
me right, the reward w’us never gained, although 
a very large number of cobras were produced ter 
his inspection. 

Once I witnesscvl a wonderful escape from the 
almost invariably fatal effects of a cobra bite. 
I was marching with some native troops in the 
cold weather, and halted for the night at a place 
called Maikur, where, instead of having our tents 
pitched, my wife and I prefirred occupying a 
small bungalow belonging to the department of 
Public Works, wliich -was situated opposite the 
encainping-ground. Sitting outside the bunga- 
low after dinner, I had occasion to call my head- 
servant to give him some orders lor the next 
morning. As he ran up, I saw him kick some- 
thing off his left foot, and at the same time he 
called out : ‘ Samp, sahib, samp ! ’ (‘A snake, 
sir, a snake.') There was a bright wood-fire 
burning close by, and I saw by its light the 
snake with its hood up. It was immediately 
killed by some of the camp-followers, and was 
brought to me, and proved to be a small cobra. 
On examining my servant’s foot, I found one 
tiny puncture on the ankle, on which was a 
single drop of blood. The man was at once 
taken to the hospital tent, and attended to by 
the hospital assistant in medical charge of the 
troops, who applied ammonia and did ail that 
was in his power. I was very anxious about the 
jBian ; but he awoke me at the hour for marching 
■ciiext morning as if nothing had happened, ana 
for some time apparently experienced no incon- 
venience. Some weeks later, however, after we 
had reached our destination, his left leg swelled 


very much, and he suffered great pain Cor a 
considerable time ; but he cwtntuadly xecovered. 
The snake was seen by eight or ten peisoiM 
besides myself, and ijFas beyond doubt 8 cobra | 
and th^ only possible explanation of the man't 
e^ape seems to be that the reptile must hafe 
bitten something else very shortly before, and 
so to a great extent exhausted the deadly .^ison 
in its fangs. 

One of our children had a narrow 
though of a different kind, when quite a baby. 
My wife picked Mm up one day jfrom the 
floor, where he was lying enjoying himself nu 
baby fashion. She had hardly done soj when 
a cobra fell from the roof on the very spot on 
which the little one had been disporting mmaelf 
the moment before. 

On one occasion, a curious native superstition 
with regard to the subject of these notes came 
to my notice. A cobra which had been killed 
in the hut of one of the men was brought up 
to be shown* to me, when a havildar (native 
sergeant) called my attention to the fact that the 
end of his tail was blunt, saying in Hindustani ; 

‘ Look, sahib ; this is a downright villain ; he 
has bitten some man, and so lost the tip of 
his tail’ On my making further inquiries^ I 
was confidently assured ^hat whenever a cobra 
bites a man, the tip of his tail invafiably becomes 
blunted 1 


MITIS METAL. 

The introduction of wrought-iron castings by the 
‘ Mitis process,’ to which attention has lately been 
directed, forms a new and an important departure 
in the employment of this class of iron. Up to 
the present time, wrought-iron has been worked 
into the requisite forms by means of hammering j 
whilst a system of stamping in moulds was 
deemed a considerable advance in economical 
working. It is now, however, proposed to treat 
wrought-iron in the same manner as cast-iron — 
namely, by melting and pouring it into moulds 
made in sand, and corresponding in shape with 
the object desired. ^By such a process a consider- 
ahle saving in the cost of production is obtaiued. 
Annealing is found to be unnecessary. 

The difficulty which has hitherto barred the 
adoption of this method has been the high tem- 
perature to which it has been necessary to heat 
the iron before it became suffici^tly fluid to flow 
into the moulds. Wrought-iron fuses at about 
four thousand degrees Fahrenheft, Ifiit a consider- 
ably higher temperature had to he obtained before 
the metal passed out of the viscid state ; and on 
reaching this increased heat, it was found to 
absorb gases which caused cavities and flaws in 
the castings, rendering them worthless, and what 
are technically known in the foundry as ‘ wasters.^ 
To obviate this difficulty, Peter Ostberg, a Swedish 
engineer, has taken advantage of the fact that Ihe 
melting-point in alloys is considerably below that 
of their components ; and by combining with the 
iron a small percentage of aluminium, he has 
succeeded in lowering the temperature of ludon 
of the mixture to such an extent that excellent 
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and remarkably strong' and fine in texture, being 
in some cases, it is said, Half as tougb ^ain as 
the metal from which they were mad^ The 
great reduction in price cannot fail to procure for 
the new process on opening commensurate with 
its intrinsic merits. 

In the Vnited States and Sweden, Mitis Metal 
has already established itself as an article of com- 
merce at once reliable and economical ; and there 
can be little doubt that the engineers of this 
country will avail themselves of this new form of 
iron, placed at their disposal by an invention 
which promises to rival in importance any intro- 
duced into this branch of industry for many years 
past 

MISSION TO DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN, 

In the year 1844, the Thames Church Mission 
was instituted. A few years aso, aif accidental de- 
velopment of the organisation led to the establish- 
ment of a missionary enterprise among the fisher- 
men engaged in the North Sea. But the possi- 
bilities of the new field of labour soon justified the 
formation of a separate Jbody to cope with them ; 
and on the 30th of November 1884, the Mission 
to Deep-sea Fishermen was started. Its primary 
object IS to give religious teaching to the twelve 
thousand men and lads who labour on the twelve 
fishing-fleets cruising in the North Sea. It has 
six smacks in its service, a seventh being, at the 
time of writing, on the stocks. These smacks 
supplement their philanthropic labours by fishing 
with the fleets with which they sail. Each vessel 
carries a missionary skipper, who, os often as the 
weather will permit, gathers together in his 
spacious hold a congregation of fellow-fishermen 
for worahip. The earnestness of a devout mariner 
has often been noted ; and from a short cruise the 
writer recently took on one of the Mission vessels, 
he can' testify not only to the exceptional enthu- 
siasm and fervour which characterised the services 
held on board, but also to the sound moral tone 
which, as a result of such services, prevails 
generally in the fleets — a condition of things in 
h^py contrast to the riots and crimes which were 
rife there in former years. 

But not only are the Mission vessels centres 
of religious instruction ; each carries a quantity 
of healthy literature, which, circulating through 
the fleets, beguiKi many a fisherman’s leisure 
hour of its tedium. Then, too, medicine-chests 
and surgical^ appliances are always kept on 
board ; and with these at hand, the skipper and 
mate, qualified by their certificates from the St 
John’s Ambulance Association and the National 
Health Society, treat fche sick and injured fisher- 
men of the fleet, who would otherwise suffer until 
reaching laud the pangs of imtreated disorders 
and undressed wounds. Besides this, each mis- 
sionary skipper labours to promulgate temperance 
principles among the fleets both by personal 
example and gentle persiiasion. Another feature 
of the Mission’s work is the collecting and for- j 
warding of knitted cuffs and comforters — made i 
by friei^s on shore — ^to the North Sea fishermen, 
■m preventives against the terrible ‘sea-blisters’ 
,S!|f^lwch oil-skins produce on unprotected wrists and i 


necks. Lastly, we should mention that the fisher- 
men of the fleets are encouraged to come jEte- 
quently aboard the Mission vessels to join in 
social gossip over a mug of cocoa. Thus each of 
these vessels exists in the various capacities of 
church, library,. temperance hall, dispensary, and 
social lounge. The methods by which the Mis- 
sion has fought the ‘coper’ or ‘floating grog-shop’ 
are tolerably well known, and so need not be 
dwelt upon here. 

Glancing at statistics, we note that, during last 
year, there were 1856 visits paid to vessels ; 10,375 
attendants at thfe seven hundred services held ; 
616 temperance pledges were taken ; 74,127 
tracts and 45,258 magazines distributed ; 2725 
cases medically and surgically treated ; 6665 com- 
forters, 16,210 pairs of cuffs, and 668 helmets, 
given away ; and 626 copies of the Scriptures sold. 
Thus the Mission shows a most healtliy growth. 
It has recently been established in new offices at 
181 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. ; and a 
new phase of its enterprise is the circulation of a 
twopenny montlily journal entitled Toilers of the 
Deep, being a ‘record of Mission-work among 
them.’ The magazine is an excellent one, and 
we commend it to all who feel an interest in 
tlie twelve thousand men and boys ‘ who toil 
through furious blast and sleety storm — who 
hazard their lives, and fall victims, hundreds of 
them, to the pitiless waves, that markets at home 
may be well supplied.’ 


LOST AT SEA. 

Qoon-NianT, beloved ; the light is slowly dying 
From wood and field ; and far away the sea 
Moans deep within its bosom. Is it sighing 
For those wliose rest can never broken l>e ; 

For those who found their way to God j yet never 
Beneath green sod may rest, the sea holds them for 
ever ? 


Yes, deep and still your gi-ave ; the ocean keeping 
Whate’er it gains for ever in its hold. 

I know that in its depths you now are sleeping, 

Quiet and dreamless as in churchyard mould ; 

But I have no still mound, as others, only 
The memory of times past, ’mid days that now are 
lonely. 

Buried deep with you in the sea for ever 
Is all the brightness earth had once for me. 

The spring returns ; flowers bloom again ; but never 
I feel the joy in bird, and flower, and tree ; 

I see, but feel not as in days of yore, 

Those days that can come back to me, ah, nevermore ! 

But yot I know that I am not forsaken. 

‘ Lead Thou me on,’ I now can calmly say. 

None know the bitterness of sorrow taken 
From out my heart ; when 1 that prayer could pray, 
In His own time God took you in His keeping. 

All earthly sorrows past; where there is no more 
weeping. 

FnoRxxoE Fxa<k>ox. , 

Printed and Published by W. & E. OHAUaiOsa, 47 Pater- 
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HOLIDAYS IN CAMP. 

ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 

In the United States, even in the coolest, most 
northerly portion, the summers are long and 
hot ; the July days are scorching and the nights 
arc suffocating in the crowded cities and larger 
towns ; with August comes a little change, hut 
then come the exhausting ‘ dog-days,* w'hen, though 
the mercury >vill not run so high in the ther- 
mometer, the atmosphere is as unpleasant as if 
it were still July. 

, Those who can afford it— and many who cannot 
do 80 , but fancy they must do as their \vcalthy 
neighbours do — begin in June to flit to seaside, 
mountain, or Sp'ings hotel, where they pay as 
high a rent for u tiny room as would give them 
a whole house in town. Here the ladies and 
children stay for such a time as suits them, or as 
suits papa’s purse. If the hotel chosen is within 
a reasonable distance of the iiien’s places of busi- 
ness, they will flock there on Saturday night, and 
hasten away early on Monday morning. At some 
resorts, certain trains or boats have the local 
name, for the season, of ‘husbands’ train’ or 
boat, as the case may be. The maidens who have 
no lover to look for at this time are on the 
alert to see what ‘new men’ Messrs So-and-so 
will bring with them this Saturday ; for there 
is an appalling dearth of eligible men — eligible, 
if only as escorts or partners at tennis or cotillon 
at most of these summer resorts. Between Monday 
and Saturday the ladies amuse themselves with 
fancy-work, gossip, reading of light novels, fault- 
finding with the meals, or with the noise other 
people’s children make, and flirting with the men 
who, taking their own holiday, are remaining at 
the hotel for a week or two. Then, too, there is 
usually, in so mixed an assembly as must neces- 
sarily bo found at even the most select hotel, at 
least one person who has something queer, per- 
haps no worse than simply great eccentricity, 
about her, and so furnishes material to her fellow- 
boarders for endless speculation and gossip. 


Hotel-life i^ so distasteful to many and so ex- 
pensive, that ihere has of late arisen another way 
of summering— camping-out ; but not necessarily 
tenting, though some prefer that All over' the 
northern portion of the land there are springing 
up like mushrooms roughly-built cottages, which 
are only better than a tent in that ^hey are water- 
tight, have hard floors, and are not apt to be 
blown down at the first stiff gale. These cottages 
are often unpainted, or but slightly so, and have 
two rooms, small, down-stairs, and one large or 
two small rooms above ; if the latter, the partition 
is rarely more than six feet high. When the 
campers are a mixed party, not simply father, 
mother, and children, the young men sleep down 
in the living-room, and the up-stairs beds are 
curtained off by curtains or screens. The cottage 
is always erected near water of some sort, old 
ocean having the preference, and a pinewood on 
the edge of a pond or lake is also popular. I 
remember one such spot, in Maine, where some 
friends of mine passed a very delightful vacation ; 
it was a pine -grove not many miles from the city 
of Augusta, on the|Very edge of one of those hun- 
dreds of fresh-water lakelets which dot Maine so 
thickly. The owner of the land had erected five 
of those simple houses, and rented them to per- 
sons of the highest respectability, one being a 
High School teacher, one a Universalist minister, 
one an editor, and so on. llie rental was very 
moderate — at the rate of a dollar a day for those 
who only wished to remain dhe hr two weeks ; 
but at a very much leas figure if they took a 
cottage for the two summer months. This price 
included the use of all tlie ice they needed for 
the ^preservation of their food, and a rowboat 
which would hold eight persons. The (^mperS'^ 
brought their own furniture ; and it is really 
surprising how few things one actually needs to 
live in comfort for a month. The pond which i 
bears the Indian name — more easy to pronounce 
than to write — of Cobbasacontee, is well stocked 
with fish, and is dotted all over with pret^ little 
islands, which are capital places to land and build 
a fire to cook the fish you have just caught. If 
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you have taken the pi^ca^tion to bring with you 
a coflfee-pot as well as your frying-pan, and some 
coffee, sugar, condensed milk, pepper, salt, and 
buttered bread, you can aoqn have a meal fit for 
a king— a hungry king. , 

How well I remember one such excursion I 
made two years ago ! There were five* in the 
party, none very young, and none at all in love 
with any one present. We two ladies were afraid 
to trust ourselves in the tiny sailboat which 
made part of our fleet of two, so we and my 
friend’s nephew started dl^ in the rowboat, 
Hardly had we got well out, however, when the 
sailor of the party found that his sail was not 
fitted to the boat it was in j and nothing would 
suit the men but that sails and oars must change 
places while passengers sat still ; and in spite 
of our unspoicen qualms and our glances of 
mistrust slily exchanged with one another, we 
had to go under full sail after all. And how the 
wind did justify its title of ‘fickle as a woman,’ 
that morning 1 For a few moments we would 
scud over the water in a rather alarming style, 
considering that our skiff was capable of holding 
only about sis; persons ; then, after having dipped 
our gunwale quite as often as I liked, the breeze 
would vanish, the sail would hang limp and 
lifeless, and we were fc'calmed. The other boat 
was soon far ahead ; and while we were yet 
within sight of our camp, the occupants had 
reached our destination, and were hauling in 
the fish with most provoking rapidity. During 
one of our spasmodic, rapid skims down the 
pond, we disturbed a mother-loon. Laughing 
at us in the strange, weird manner peculiar to 
that sort of water-fowl, she swam down the 
shore, trying to allure us to chase her, and not 
believe that there was a nest full of little loons, 
less hardy than the young one which was paddling 
along beside her, among those long sedges from 
which she had started out with such haste as 
our boat drew near them. Fot as much as a 
quarter of mile she lured us — so she put it — 
away from her home, answering us when we 
tried to imitate her tones. Did you, ever hear 
a loon laugh in the dusk stillness of a wai*m 
summer night? It has a queer, eerie sound — 
a lonesome, unhappy sound. M.fter much tacking 
and drifting, we came at last to a little island 
where two of my friend’s city neighbours, a 
minister and a learned judge, were camping in 
a tiny cottage, set in a most lovely spot, a 
tangle of underbrush and blackberry vines grow- 
ing up to the veryi doorway. Little brown squir- 
rels — so tame that at our approach they ran doim 
the trees to ^pee^^what we were doing in their 
domain — sprang about from tree to tree, or scam- 
pered over the soft grass, quite aware that no 
one would harm th^ wliile fishes were so 
plenty j birds twittered and sung ; Eden could 
not have been more peaceful. There are scores of 
such islands to be hired or bought for a raere‘ song. 
Did you ever inspect a house kept by the 
average man? I have heard that men when 
camping are rarely in the habit of washing dishes 
any oftener than they can help ; and since I 
saw the little kitchen attached to that cottage, 
1 am sure some men, some learned men, don’t 
wrry over such trifles as greasy pans or grimy 
’tbasli. The judge and his comrade had gone 
a day’s fishing; we had met them on 


i our way down, and they cordially hade us 
make ourselves perfectly at homo in their abode. 
We did so. They sent us a message, a few 
j days later, that they wished the ladies would 
visit their house again. I know they hardly 
recognised their own cups and saucers when 
they went to get supper that night ! 

The furnishing of most of these cottages is 
very primitive. Comfortable beds are a sine qvA 
non to those who are accustomed to hair-mattresses 
and pliant springs, and one can sleep sweetly and 
restfully on a bed of dry clean hay. It is not 
much trouble to carry empty ticks, and dry grass 
or, still Detter, pine-needles can be had for the 
gathering. Blankets and thick quilts must be 
on hand, for, no matter what the days are, it 
is sure to be chilly the moment the • sun is 
well out of sight. A cot-bed is also necessary 
— for friends who, in town, cannot find time 
to visit one, will gladly travel fifty miles to 
camp a day or two with their cronies who have 
a cottage — not only for use at night, but to be 
converted into a lounge in the daytime ; and 
of course there will be hammocks to sling under 
the trees or on the piazza. There is always a 
farmer near who will gladly sell — at city prices — 
butter, eggs, and milk ; and as most of these 
lakes are well stocked with fish, blade bass, 
pickerel, trout, or perch — or if the camp is on 
the seashore, there are mackerel, lobsters, clams, 
and greedy, open-inoutbed sculpin, which can 
devour more bait without being hooked than any 
ten other fish, but which inak(3 a fairly good 
chowder when enough are caught — no one needs 
suffer from hunger. 

Several pretty groves on the Kennebec and 
Penobscot rivers arc utilised for camji-meetings. 
Here, for a week, usually in the latter part of 
August — when the farmers are done liaying — or 
the beginning of September, religious services 
aro bold morning, noon, and night, popular 
preachers or exhorters being invited to take part. 
The grounds immediately around the spot where 
the services are held are generally owned by a 
stock Company, and the regulations for the pre- 
servation of good order are very strict, and rigidly 
enforced : lights must be out at a given hour ; 
unseemly mirth or secular music is not tole- 
rated on Sunday ; the sale of intoxicating liquors 
is not permitted at any time, nor the use of 
them in private tents or cottages, if it can be 
detected by the patrol force always on haml. 
These rules are absolutely necessary to prevent 
the freedom of camp -life from degenerating into 
license ; for many young folks go to camp-meeting 
who care very little for the religious part of the 
affair. 

The Methodists have the largest number of 
camp-grounds ; but other denominations are more 
or less fond of them. I once visited a Spiritualist 
camp-ground on one of these Maine rivers ; and 
a damper, more ghostly spot could not well bo 
imagined ; everything and everybody looked 
mouldy, and one might, without much stretch 
of the imagination, expect to see a materialised 

r ' it nop up anywhere. I understand, however, 
t tnere were never any ‘manifestations’ at 
camp I it was only held for the dissemination 
of their peculiar faith. 

A party of about a dozen boys and four or 
five men nave gone for the past six years to a litfclo 
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island in a New Hampshire lake not far from 
Lake Winnipisaukee, which is a favourite summer 
resort on account of its heautiful scenery, to 
pass the months of July and August. Their 
temporary dwelling is very primitive, not much 
more than a roof and three walls, for they intend 
to spend all their time in the open air. Every 
Snnaay afternoon these boys have held religious 
services ; they have a small parlour organ, and 
form a choir themselves. Thdy intend this year, 
if possible, to have their choir properly vested, for 
their service is according to the Book of Common 
Prayer. There is not a church of any ssrt within 
a long distance, for this portion of the State is 
rather thinly settled. It is of New Hampshire 
that residents of other States say that the farmers 
there have to sharpen the noses of the sheep, in 
order that they may crop the gras.s Ije tween the 
rocks, as New Hamp.shire is all rucks. The 
natives attend the boys’ service as a treat, though, 
as the church is not very well known there, 
they arc not quite sure that they approve of the 
ceremonial. The service is not always lay, how- 
ever ; several distinmiLshed clergy and one or two 
bishops have visited this little camp and have 
preached for them. One of the boys told me 
that during thc.se six years there had been but 
one Sunday when it rained so hard that they 
had to hold service in their hut. Doubtless, 
some day there will be a permanent chapel there. 

And oh, what good times the little ones have 
at these camps ! No tine clothes to be kept 
clean ; no attractive but forbidden alley children 
to be avoided ; no danger of being run over ; 
no cross dogs to fear ; and no venturing ont 
in the water •without the knowledge of mamma 
or nurse, for here no one is too busy to have 
one eye on the little mischiefs ; but as much 
paddling about on the brink of the lake or 
ocean as would d ligh: any small heart. And 
then, too, ' for mamma’s side of the que.stion : 
no candy-shops to draw the pennies out of her 
pocket, or the tears from disappointed eyes ; no 
coaxing ‘Cant we go play with So-and-so?’ no 
scarlet fever or measles to be caught from some 
neighbour’s progeny ; no evil inti nonces to be 
feared for the older boys and girls ; and no 
parties to be made for o^ attended by the children. 

Mother Nature is a great restorer, and a few 
days of uninterrupted intercourse with her do 
more to renew the wasted health or relaxed ener- 
gies, than os many weeks of dress and gaiety 
at a fashionable resort ; and so sensible people 
are becoming more and more convinced. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAPTEU XLI. 

Before the yelling mob could close again round 
Harry Noel’s fallen body, with their -wild 
onslaught of upraised cutlasses, more dangerous 
to one another in the thick press than to the 
prostrate Englishman or to poor fainting and 
unconscions Nora, another hasty blatter of horse’s 
hoofs burst upon them from behind, up the hilly 
pathway, and a loud, clear, commanding voice 
called out in resonant tones that overtopped and 
stilled for a moment the tumultuous murmur of 
negro shrieks: ‘In the Queen’s name — in the 
Queen’s name, hold ; disperse there ! ’ 


IN ALL SHALES. 


That familiar adjuration aQ^ed like magic on 
the fierce and half-naked throng of ignorant nnd 
superstitious plantation negroes. It was indeed 
to them a mighty Word to conjure with, that 
loud challenge in the name of tlie groat distant 
Queen, ♦whose reality seemed as far away from 
them and as utterly removed from their little 
sphere as heaven itself. They dropped their 
cutlasses instantly, for a brief moment of doubt 
and hesitation ; a few voices still shouted fiercely, 
‘Kill him — kill him!’ and then a unanimous 
cry arose among alf the surging mass of wild 
and scowling black humanity : * Mr Hawtom, 
Mr Hawtorn ! Him come in Missis Queen name, 
so gib us warnin’. Now us gwine to get justice. 
Mr Hawtom, Mr Hawtorn ! ’ 

But while the creole-bora plantation bands 
thus welcomed eagerly what they looked upon, 
in their simplicity, as the Queen’s direct mouth- 
piece and representative, Louis Delgado, his face 
distorted with rage, and his anus plying his 
cutlass desperately, frowned and gnashed his 
teeth more fiercely than ever with rage and dis- 
appointment ; •for his wild African passion was 
now fully aroused, and like the tiger that lihs 
once ta.‘:ted blooti, he would not b^e balked of 
the final vengeful delight of hacking his help- 
less victim slowly to ]p!eces in . a long-drawn 
torture. ‘ Missis Queen ! ’ he crieiP contemptu- 
ouf^ly, turning round and brandishing his cutlass 
with savage joy once more before the eyes of 
bis half-sobered companions — ‘ Missis Queen, Mm 
say dart Ha, ha, what him say dat for? What 
de Queen to me, I want you tell me? I doan’t 
care for Queen, or judge, or magistrate, or nufiin ! 
I gwine to kill all de white- men togedder, in all 
Trinidad, de Lard helpin’ me ! ’ 

As he spoke, Edward Hawthorn jumped hastily 
from his saddle, and advanced with long strides 
towards the fiercely gesticulating and mumbling 
African. The plantation negroes, co'W’ed and 
tamed for the moment by Ed vizard’s bold and 
resolute presence, and overawed by the great name 
of that mysterious, unknown, half-mythical Queen 
Victoria, beyond the vast illimitable ocean, fell 
back sullenly to riglxt and left, and made a little 
lane through the middle of the crowd for the 
Queen’s representanve to mount the staircase. 
Edward strode up, without casting a single glance 
on either side, to where Delgado stood savagely 
beside Harry Noel’s fallen body, and put his 
right hand with an air of indisputable authority 
upon the frantic African’s uplifted arm. Delgado 
tried to shake him off suddciJly with a quick, 
adroit, convulsive movement ; but Edward’s grip 
was tight and vice-like, and h€ held the black 
arm powerless in his grasp, ns he spoke aloud 
a few words in some unknown language, which 
sounded to the group of wondering negroes like 
utter gibberish — or perhaps some strange^ spell 
with which the representative of Queen Victori'*. 
knew how to coifjure by some still more potent 
and terrible obeah than even Delgado’s. 

But Louis Delgado alone knew that the words 
were Arabic, and that E^lward Hawthorn gra.'*ped 
his arm : ‘ In the naiue of Allah, the All-woe, 
the most Powerful ! ’ 

At the sound of that mighty spell, a powerful 
one, indeed) to the fierce, old, half-christianised 
Mohammedan, Delgado’s arm dropped power- 
less to his trembling side, and he fell back, 
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ffttaeMng his teeth like a bulldog balked of a 
into the general mossiof plantation negroes. 
There he stood, dazed, and stunned apparently, 
leaning up sulkily against the piazza post, but 
speaking not a word to either party for, good or 
for eviL ^ 

The lull was but for a minute ; and Edwartl 
Hawthorn saw at once that if he was to gain 
any permanent advantage by the momentary 
change of feeling in the ficlcle negro mob, he 
must keep their attention distracted for a while, 
till their savage passions htM time to cool a little, 
and the effect ot this unwonted orgy of fire and 
bloodshed had passed away before the influence 
of sober reflection. A negro crowd is like a 
single creature of impulse — swayed to and fro a 
hundred times more easily than even a European 
mob by every momentary passing wave of anger 
or of feeling. 

‘Take up Mr Noel and Miss Dupuy,’ he said 
aside in his cool commanding tone to the Orange 
•Grove servants: — ‘Mr Noel isn’t dead — I see 
him breathing yet — and lay them on a bed and 
Ipok after them, while I speak » to these angry 
people.’ Then he turned, mastering himself with 
an effort for that terrible crisis, and taking a 
chair from the piazza, he mounted it quickly, 
and began to speak tii a loud voice, unbroken 
by a single tremor of fear, like one addressing 
a public meeting, to the great sea of wondering, 
upturned black faces, lighted up from behind in 
lurid gleams by the red glare of the still blazing 
cane-houses. 

‘My friends,’ he said, holding his hand before 
him, palm outward, in a mute appeal for silence 
and a fair hearing, ‘listen to me for a moment. 
I want to speak to you ; I want to help you to 
what you yourselves are blindly seeking. I am 
here to-night as Queen Victoria’s delegate and 
representative. Queen Victoria lias your welfare 
and interest at heart ; and she has sent me out 
to this island to do equal justice between black 
man and white man, and to see that no one 
oppresses another by force or fraud, by lawleas- 
ness or cunning. As you all know, I am in part j 
a man of your own blood ; and Queen Victoria, | 
in sending me out to jud^e between you, and 
in appointing so many of ydur own race to posts 
of honour here in Trinidad, has shown her wish 
to favour no one particular class or colour to the 
detriment or humiliation of the others. But in 
doing os I see you have done to-night — in burning 
down factories, in attacking bouses, in killing or 
trying to kill y^ar own employers, and helpless 
women, and men who have done no crime against 
you except -tryiag to protect your victims from 
your craw vengeance — in doing this, my friends, 
you have not done wisely. That is not the way 
to get what you want from Queen Victoria. — 
What is it you want? Tell me that. That is 
the first thing. If it is anything rea8ona\)le, the 
Queen will grant it. What <do you want from 
Queen Victoria?* 

With one voice the whole crowd of lurid up- 
turned black faces answered loudly and earnestly : 
^Justice, justice I ’ 

Edward paused a moment, with rhetorical skill, 
and looked down at the mob of shouting lips 
with a face half of sternness and half of bene- 
volence. ‘My friends,’ he said again, ‘you shall 
j have Justice. You haven’t always had it in the 


past— that I know and re^et; but you shall 
have it, trust me, henceforth in the future. 
Listen to me. I know you have often suffered 
injustice. Your rights have not been always 
respected and your feelings have many times 
been ruthlessly trampled upon. Nobody sym- 
pathises with you more fully than I do. But 
just because I sympathise with you so greatlv, 
I feel it my duly to warn you most ewnestiy 
against acting any longer as you have been acting 
this evening. I am your friend — you know I 
am your friend. Erom me, I trust, you have 
never had anything less than equal justice.’ 

‘Dat’s true — dat’s true !’ rang in a murmuring 
wave of assent from the eager listening crowd 
of negroes. 

‘Well,* Edward went on, lowering his tone to 
more persuasive accents, * be advised by me, then, 
and if you want to get what you ask from Queen 
Victoria, do as I tell you. Disperse to-night 
quietly and separately. Don’t go off in a body 
together and talk with one another excitedly 
around your watch-fires about your wrongs and 
your grievances. Burn no more factories and 
cane-houses. Attack no more helpless men and 
innocent women. Think no more of your rights 
for the present. But go each man to bis own 
hut, and wait to see what Queen Victoria will 
do for you. — If you continue foolishly to bum 
and riot, shall I tell you in plain words what 
will happen to you? The governor will be 
obliged to bring out the soldiews and the volun- 
teers against you ; they will call upon you, as 
I call upon you now, in the Queen’s name, to 
lay down your pistols and your guns and your 
cutlasses ; and if 3*^011 don’t lay them down at 
once, they will fire upon you, and disperse you 
easily. Don’t be deceived. Don’t believe that 
because you are more numerous — because there 
are so many more of you than of the wliite men 
— you could conquer thorn and kill them by 
main force, if it ever came to open fighting. The 
soldiers, with their regular drill and their good 
arms and their constant training, could shoot 
you all clown with the greatest ease, in spite 
of your numbers and your pistols and your 
cutlasses. I don’t say tliis to frighten you or 
to threaten you ; I say it as your iViend, because 
I don’t 'u’'aut you foolishly to expose yourselves 
to such a terrible butchery and slaugliter.’ 

A murmur went through the crowd once more, 
and th^ looked dubiously and inquiringly toward 
Louis Delgado. But the African gave no sign, 
and made no answer ; he merely stood sullenly 
still by the post against which he was leaning ; 
so Edward hastened to reassure the undecided 
mob of listening negroes by turning quickly to 
the other side of the moot question. 

‘Now, listen again,’ he said, ‘for what I’m 
going to say to you now is very important. If 
you will disperse, and go each to his own 
home, without any further trouble or riot* I 
will undertake, myself, to go to Enf»land on 
purpose for you, and tell Queen Victoria herself 
about all your troubles. I will tell her that you 
haven’t always been justly treated, and I’ll try 
to get new and better laws made in future for 
you, under which you may secure more justice 
than you sometimes get under present arrange- 
ments. Do you understand me ? If you go home 
at once, I promise to go across the sea and speak 
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to Queen Victoria herself on your behalf, over 
in England.’ 

The view of British constitutional procedure 
implied in Edward Hawthorn’s words was not 
perhaps strictly accurate ; but his negro hearers 
would hardly have felt so much impressed if he 
had offered to lay their grievances boldly at the 
foot of that impersonal entity, the Colonial Office ; 
while the idea that they were to have a direct 
spokcBihan, partly of their own blood, with the 
Queen herself, flattered their simple African sus- 
ceptibilities and helped to cool their savage anger. 
Like children as they ore, they began, to smile 
and show their great white teeth in infantile 
satisfaction, as pleasantly as though they had 
never dreamt ten minutes earlier of hacking 
Harry Noel’s body fiercely into little pieces ; and 
more than one voice cried out in hear-ty tones : 

‘ Hoorrah for Mr Hawtorn ! Him de olack man 
fren’. Gib him a cheer, hoys ! Him gwine to 
’peak for us to Queen Victoria ! ’ 

‘Then promise me faithfully,’ Edward said, 
holding out his hand once more before him, ‘ that 
you’ll all go home this very minute and settle 
down quietly in your own houses.’ 

‘We promise, sab,’ a dozen voices answered 
eagerly. 

Edward Hawthorn turned anxiously for a 
moment to Louis Delgadri. ‘My brother,’ he 
said to him rapidly in Arabic, ‘ this is your doing. 
You must help me now to quiet the people you 
have first so fiercely and so foolishly excited. 
Assist me in dispersing them, and I will try to 
lighten for you the punishment which will surely 
be inflicted upon you as ringleader, when this is 
all over.’ 

But Delgado, jiropped in a stony attitude 
against the great wooilen post of the piazza, 
answered still never a word. He stood there 
to all apiieai'imce in stolid and sullen indiffer- 
ence to all that was passing so vividly around 
him, with his white and bloodshot eyes staring 
vacantly into tlie blank darkness that stretched 
in front of him, behind the flickering light of 
the now collapsed and burnt-out cane-houses. 

Edward touched liiiu lightly on his hare arm. 
To his utter horror and amazement, though not 
cold, it was solt and corp.sc-like, as in tlie first 
hour of death, before rigidity and chilliness have 
begun to set in. He looked up into the blood- 
shot eyes. Their staring balls seemed already 
glazed and vacuous, utterly vacant of the fierce 
flashing light that had gleamed from the pupils 
so awfully and savagely but ten minutes before, 
as he brandished his cutlass with frautic yells 
above Harry Noel’s fallen body. Two of the 
plantation negroes, attracted by Edward’s evident 
recoil of horror, came forward with curiosity, 
flinging down their cutlasses, and touched the 
solt cneeks, not with the reverent touch which 
a white man feels aUvaya due to the sacredness 
of death, hut harshly and rudely, as one might 
any day touch a senseless piece of 'stone or timber, 

Edward looked at them with a pallid face of 
mute inquiry. The youngest of the two negroes 
drew hack for a second, overtaken apparently 
by a superstitious fear, and murmured low in 
an awe-struck voice : ‘ Him dead, sah, dead — 
stone dead. Dead dis ten minute, since ever 
you begin to ’peak to de people, sah.’ 

He was indeed. His suppressed rage at the 


partial failure of his deeply cherished 
of vengeance on thei hated white men, coming 
so close upon his paroxysm of triumph ov&t 
the senseless bodies of Mr Dupuy ana Harry 
Noel, hiyi brought about a sudden fit of cardiac- 
apoplex3|. The old African’s savage heart had 
burst outright with conflicting emotions. Lean- 
ing back upon the pillar for support, as he felt 
the blood failing within him, he had died sud- 
denly and unobserved without a word or a cry, 
and had stood there still, as men will often 
stand under similar J^circuinstances, propped up 
against the supporting pillar, in the exact attr- 
tilde in which death had first overtaken him. 
In the very crisis of his victory and his defeat, 
he had been called away suddenly to answer 
for his conduct before a higher tribunal than 
the one with which Edward Hawthorn had so 
gently and forbearingly threatened him. 

The effect of this sudden catastrophe upon the 
impressionable minds of the excited negroes was 
indeed immedi{|f;e and overwhelming. Lifting up 
their voices in loud wails and keening, as at 
their midnight wakes, they cried tremulously 
one after another : ‘ De Lard is against us — de 
Lard is against us I Ebbery man to your tents, 

O Israel ! De Lard hab killed Delgado — ^hab 
killed Delgado — hab 8mi4»ten him down, for de 
murder him committed ! ’ To theirXunquestion- 
ing antique faith, it was the visible judgment 
of heaven against their insurrection, the blood 
of Theodore Dupuy and Harry Noel crying out 
for vengeance from the floor of the piazza, like 
the blood of righteous Abel long before, crying 
out for vengeance from the soil of J^en. 

More than one of them believed in his heart, 
too, that the mysterious words in the unknown, 
language which Edward Hawthorn had muttered 
over the old African were the spell that had 
brought down upon him before their very eyes 
the unseen holt of the invisible powers. Whether 
it were obeah, or whether it were imprecation 
and solemn prayer to the God of heaven, they 
thought within themselves, in their dim, inarticu- 
late, unspoken fashion, that ‘Mr Hawtorn word 
bring down de judgment dat very minute on Louis 
Delgado.’ 

Ill an incredibly Short space of time, the great 
crowd of black faces had melted aw'ay as quickly 
as it came, and Edward Hawthorn was left alone 
in the piazza, with none but the terrified secants 
of the Orange Grove household to help him in 
his task or to listen to his ordei*s. All that night 
long, across the dark gorge and ^fche black mangO' | 
grove, they could hear the terrified voices of i 
the negroes in their huts singing -hymns, and. j 
crying aloud in strange prayers to God in heaveni 
that the guilt of this murder might not^ be 
visited upon their heads, it had been visited 
before their very eyes that night on Louis 
Delgado. To the negro niiml, the verdict of ! 
fate is the verdict (*f heaven. 

‘Take up his body, too, and lay it down on 
the sofa,’ Edward said to Uncle ’Zekiel, still 
beside himself with terror at the manifold horrors 
of this tragical evening. 

‘ I doan’t can dare, sah,’ Uncle ’Zekiel answered, 
tremulously — ‘ I doaii’t can dare lay me hand, 
upon de corpse, I tellin’ you, sah. De finger 
ob de Lard has smite Delgado. I doan’t . d^e 
to lift an’ carry him.’ 
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* One ^of you boy% then, comb and belp me,’ j 
Edward cried, holding up .the corpse with one 
hand to keep it from fuling. 

But not one of thorn dared move a single step 
nearer to the terrible awednspiring object 

At last finding that no help was fortjicoming 
on any hand, Edward lifted up the ’ghastly 
burden all by himself in his own arms, and 
laid it doum reverently and gently on the piazza 
sofa. * It is better so,’ he murmured to him- 
self slowly and pitifully. ‘There wdll be no, 
more blood on either side^ shed at anyrate for | 
this awful evening’s sorry business.’ 

And then at length he had leisure to turn 
back into the house itself and make in(j[uiries 
after Mr Dupuy and Harry and Nora. 

WILD-BEES AND BEE-HUNTING. 

Thisbe are, it is said, no fewer than twenty-seven 
genera, and one hundred and seventy-seven 
species of bees, natives of Great ‘‘Britain. But 
ope only of all these, the Api^ millificaf or 
common honey-bee, has been domesticated. 
Attempts have been made with others, especially 
with the homhuSt or humble-bee, but without 
any adequate success. *• 

The frequent mention of honey in the Old 
Testament from the patriarchal ages downward, 
and the description of Palestine as * a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey,’ may well have raised 
the question whether the honey was obtained 
from bees in a wild condition or in a state of 
domestication. The weight of evidence is in 
favour of the former. In the somewhat W'ander- 
ing life, as ‘ strangers and pilgrims,’ which many 
of the patriarchs led, bee-culturo would have 
been very inconvenient, if not impossible ; and 
as honey was to be had in rich abundance simply 
for the seeking, there would be little inducement 
to undertake unnecessary cares and labours in 
the domestication of the native variety. There 
is no question, however, as to the possibility of 
inducing wuld bees to accept domestication. In 
Cashmere and the north of India, the natives 
have a simple and ready method of doing this: 
in huUding their houses, they leave cavities in 
one of the walls having a sunny aspect, with a 
email hole like that of a modern hive opening 
outwaids. The kmer side of the wall is fitted 
with a frame of -wood with a door attached. A 
swarm of bees cin search of a new home — or 
perhaps the pioneers who are sent, a day or two 
before the actual swarming, to seek out a dwell- 
ing-place — would be Jtttractcd by such an ‘open 
door,’ and tbe family, or army, ten, twenty, or 
thirty thousand strong, woujd at once' take 
possession. The vacant space would soon be 
filled by the busy workers; and the inmates of 
the house, having access to the store by moans 
of the open door, could move a comb or two 
at pleasure, without distressing the bees, simply 
using the precaution of blowing in as much 
emoke^at the back as would cause the bees to 
fiy out at the front, English traveUers report 


having seen the operation, perfonned, and the 
bees quietly return when the work was done. 
The plan has been recommended for use in this 
country. It is at least practicable, if not necessary. 
In dwelling-houses there might be risks, which 
would not apply to farm-buildings and erections 
around c country house. But if man has not 
utilised this plan, the bees tliemselves have acted 
upon it. An instance of two within the writer’s 
own knowledge may not bo uninteresting, 

I was the tenant of Rose Cottage, Brenchley, 
Kent, fram 1853 to 1862. The house— which 
has been considerably altered since — was well 
adapted for such a purpose. The upper parts of 
the walls were formed, ns is common in that 
part of the county, externally of tiles on a frame- 
work of w6od, and internally of lath and iflaster. 
In the cavities there would be ample space for 
large stores of comb and honey. A swarm of 
bees took possession of a portion of the front 
wall, having a south-south-eastern aspect, enter- 
ing their abode tlirougli a crevice between the 
tiles just over one of the chamber windows. 
They held possession for several years, and still 
held tbeii* own when I left the cottage. As 
they never swarmed, it is almost certain tliere 
must have been a large collection of honey ; but 
for some reason or other, chiefly, no doubt, on 
account of the difficulty of taking the honey 
without injuring the house and exposing the 
whole family to the attacks of the bees, I pro- 
fited in no way by their busy labours. 

Less than ten years ago, when making a call 
at the old farmhouse, Penrhos, Lyonshall, Here- 
fordshire, my attention was dii’cctcd to a colony 
of bees which had made a settlement in the 
upper jiart of one of the walls of the house. 1 
suggested the removal of a portion of tlie inner 
wall, and predicted a large ‘find.’ After some 
time, this advice was acted on ; but the fanner 
adopted a plan which I should have strongly 
deprecated — the plan of destroying with brim- 
stone the entire bee community. The store of 
honey was so great that every available keeler 
and pan in the house was filled to the extent 
of nearly two hundredweight. 

Two other instances may be cited, as reported 
in the JVest Surrey Times. One is that of an 
cxtraonlinary ‘take’ of honey from the walls of 
the Hautboy and Fiddle Inn^ Ockham, Surrey, 
The outer walls of the house are about three feet 
in thickness, and at the very top of the third 
story a colony of bees had established themselves, 
holding undisturbed possession for a number of 
years. At length the innkeeper determined to 
find out their whereabouts. After a diligent 
search under the roof, a piece of comb was found. 
Descending to one of the upper bedrooms, chisel 
and hammer went to work, and a square of ahouti 
two feet was opened in the front wall ; here a 
lai’ge mass of comb was discovered ; and after 
fumigating the bees, about one hundred and 
twenty pounds of honey were secured. Another 
and still more extraordiuaiy ‘take’ of honey was 
secured at Winter’s Hall, Bramley, Surrey, the 
seat of Mr Geoi;ge Barrett Some bees had long 
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held possession of a space between the ceiling of 
the coachhouse and the granary : ^ on effecting 
an entrance, about three hundredweight of honey 
was secured. 

In some countries the honey-bee still roams 


at will and uncontrolled ; this is notably the 
case in the western parts of the United 
States and Canada. The discovery of their 
natural hives for the purpose of securing 
the honey is the calling of a class of persona 
known as bee-liunters. A writer of consider- 
able repute thus speaks on this subject: ‘The 
beautiful forests in which we were encamped 
abounded in bee-trees ; that is to say, trees in 
the decayed trunks of which wild-bces had estab- 
lished their hives. It. is surprising in what 
countless swarms the bee.s have overspread the 
Far We.st within but a moderate numl^cr of years. 
The Indians consider them the harbinger of the 
white man, as tlie buffalo i.s of the red man, and 
say that in proportion as the bee advances, the 
Indian and tlie buffalo retire. Wo are always 
accustomed to associate the hum of the beehive 
with the farmhouse and the flower-garden, and 
to consider those industrious little animals as 
connected with the bu-sy haunts of men ; and 
I am told that the wild-bee is seldom to be met 
with at any great distance from the frontier. 
They have been the heralds of eivili.sation, 
steadily preceding it, as it advanced from the 
Atlantic borders ; and some of the ancient (early) 
settlers of the West pretend to give the very 
year when the honey-bee first cro.ssed the !Missis. 
sippi. The Indians, with surprise, found tlie 
mouldering trees of their forests suddenly teem- 
ing with ainbro.sial sweiits ; and nothing, I am 
told, can exceed the greedy i-elish with whiidi 
they banquet for the first time upon the un- 
bought luxury of the wilderness. At present, the 
honey-bee swarms in myriads in the noble groves 
and forests that skirt and intersSect the lu’airies 
and extend along the alluvial bottoms of the 
rivers. It seems to me as if the.se beautiful 
regions answer literally to the description of the 
land of promise, “a land flowing witli milk and 
honey ; ” for the rich pasturage of the prairies is 
calculated to sustain herds of cattle as countless 
as the sands upon the seUshore ; while the flowers 
with which they are enamelled render them a 
very paradise for the nectar-seeking bee.’ 

A bee-hunt must be a very exciting adventure, 
and, as most people would think, attended with 
considerable risk ; but the ingenuity of the 
settlers, and especially of the bee-hunters, who 
make a living of the business, is equal to the 
occasion. Let us, for the sake of greater brevity, 
suppose a case, which is, however, little other 
than a narrative of simple facts. A party sets 
out in quest of a bee-tree — a tree in the cavity 
of which a colony of bees have established them- 
selves. The party is headed by a veteran bee- 
hunter, a tall lank fellow, with his homespuu 
dress hanging loosely about him, and a hat which 
mi^ht be taken for a bceskep. A man similarly 
attired attends him, with a long rifle on his 
shoulder. The rest of the party, six in number, 
are armed with axes and rifles. Thus accoutred^ 
they are ready for any sport, or ev'en more 
serious business. Reaching an open glade on 
the skirts of the forest, the party Wts, and the 
leader advances to a low bush, on which he 


places a piece <»f honeycomb. This is, a 
for the bees. In a very short Ume sevend «»© 
humming about it and diving into the oeBft. 
Laden with honey, they rise into the air and 
dart oflkin a straight line with almost the velocity 
of a billet. The hunters watch attentively the 
course they take, and set off in the same direc- 
tion, still watching the course of the bees. In 
this way the tree where the bees have made 
their home is reached. But it will often happen, 
as may be suspected, that the bees will elude 
the sight of the mirfst vigilant hunter, and the 
party may wander about without succeeding in 
finding any treasure. Another method is then 
adopted : a few bees are caught and placed in 
a small box with a gla.ss top, liaving at the 
bottom a small piece of honeycomb. When 
they have satisfied themselves with honey, two 
or three are allowed to escape, the hunters taking 
care to observe the direction of their flight and 
to follow them as rapidly as possible. When 
these bees arc^lost sight of, two or three others 
are set free and their course followed, and so 
on until the* identical tree has been reached. 
It sometimes happens that one set of bees take 
an {)ppo.site course to their pi-edccessors. The 
hunter knows by this that he has passed the 
tree, or otherwise mis^id his mark, and he | 
retraces his steps and follows the ’lead of the j 
unerring bees. The sight of the bee is so strong | 
and keen that it can descry its home at an im- j 
mense distance. It is a well-ascertained fact 
that if a bee be caught on a flower at any given 
distance south of its home, and then be token 
in a close box an equal distance north of it, the 
little creature, when set free, after flying in a 
circle for a moment, will take a straight course 
to its identical tree. Therefore, the hunter who 
has intelligence, patience, and perseverance on 
his side is sure to be successful in the end. 

It not unfi’enuently happens that when in the 
immediate iieiglibourhood of the tree, the hunter 
may not be able to distinguish the particular 
one he is searching for from tlie rest, os the 
entrance to the bee-castle is commonly many 
feet above the ground, lie is not then at the 
end of his rcsoiirqes. A small fire is kindled, 
and upon a piece' of stone or other suitable 
materim made hot, some honeycomb is placed ; 
the smell will at once induce the whole colony 
of bees to come down from their citadel, when 
the hunters proceed with their axes to bring 
down the tree. A vigorous writer thus describes 
the proceedings, when the par^ of hunters had 
traced the honey-laden bees to their hive in the 
hollow trunk of a blasted oak,«nt(9 which, after 
buzzing about for a time, they entered at a hole 
about sixty feet from the ground : ‘ Two of the 
bee-hunters now plied their axes vigorously at 
the foot^of the tree, to level it with the ground. 
The piere spectators and amateurs in the mean- 
time drew off toi*a cautious distance, to be out 
of the way of the falling of the tree and the 
vengeance of its inmates. The jarring blows of 
the axe seemed to have no effect in alarming or 
agitoting this most industrious community ; they 
continued to ply at their usual occupations ; some 
arriving full-lreighted into port, others sallying 
forth on new expeditions, like so many merchant- 
men in a money-making metropolis, little sus- 
picious of impending bankruptcy and dqwnfalL 
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Even a lotid crack, which annotmced the die* 
rupture of the trunk, failed to divert their atten- 
tion from the intense pursuit of gain. At length, 
down came the tree with a tremendous crash, 
bursting open from end to end, and difiplaying 
all the hoarded treasures of the commoiJvrealUi, 
One of the hunters immediately ran up with a 
wisp of lighted hay, as a defence against the 
bees. The latter, however, made no attack, and 
sought no revenge ; they seemed stupefied by 
the catastrophe and unsuspicious of its cause, 
remaining crawling and buzilnj^ about the ruins, 
without offering us any molestation.’ 

When the tree had been brought down, the 
whole party fell to with spoon and hunting-knife 
to scoop out the combs with which the hollow 
trunk was stored. A single tree has been known 
to yield from one hundredweight to one and a 
half hundredweight 

‘Some of the combs were old and of a deep 
brown colour; others were beautifully white, 
and the honey in their cells was almost limpid. 
Such of the combs as were entire were placed' 
in camp kettles, to be conveyed to the encamp- 
ment ; those which had been broken by the fall 
were devoured on the spot. Every stark bee- 
hunter was to be seen with a rich morsel in his 
hand, dripping about his'nngers, and disappearing 
AS rapidly as a cream tart before the holiday 
appetite of a schoolboy.’ 

Not in America alone, but in Africa also, the 
Wild-bee is an object of pursuit by the natives. 
Even the Hottentots show considerable shrewdness 
in obtaining the wild-honey. The author of an 
Expedition into the Interior of Africa thus describes 
an operation of this kind : * One of the Hottentots 
observed a number of bees entering a hole in the 
ground which had formerly belonged to some 
animal of the weasel kind. As he made signs 
for us to come to him, wo turned that way, 
fearing he had met with some accident.’ It was 
the home of a recent swarm. ‘ When the people 
began to unearth the bees, I did not expect that 
we should escape being severely stung ; out they 
knew so well how to manage an affair of this 
kind, that they robbed the poor bees with the 
greatest case and safety. Bcfc^^e they commenced 
digging, a fire was made near the hole, and con- 
stantly supplied with damp fuel, to produce a 
cloud of smoke. In this the workmen were 
completely enveloped, so that the bees returning 
from the field were prevented approaching, and 
those which flew out of the nest were driven 
by it to a distance.*' 

The same writer mentions another incident, 
even more iitterffsting. ‘ Whilst I was engaged 
in the chase one day on foot with a Namatjua 
attendant, lie picked up a small stone ; he looked 
at it earnestly, then over the plain, and threw 
it down again. I asked what it was. He said 
there was the mark of a bee on it. Taking it 
up, I also saw on it a small poifited drop of wax, 
which had fallen from the bee in its flight. The 
Namag[ua noticed the direction the point of the 
drop indicated, and walking on, he picked up 
another stone, also with a drop of wax on it, 
and BO on at considerable intervals, till, getting 
behind a crag, he looked up, and bees were seen 
flying across the sky and in and out of a cleft 
in the face of the rock. Here, of course, was the 
.honey he was in pursuit of. A dry bush was 




selected, a fire was made, the cliff ascended, and 
the nest robbed in the smoke.* 

An amusing anecdote is related in Feminine 
Monarchy^ an old hook printed in 1609, and ^iven 
by a Russian ambassador to Rome as ‘written 
out of experience by Charles Butler.* A man was 
out in the woods searching for honey. Climbing 
a lai^e hollow tree, he discovered an immense 
‘find’ of the luscious produce. By some jneans 
however, he missed his footing, and slipped into 
the hollow, sinking up to his breast in honey. He 
struggled to get out, but without avail. He called 
and shouted, but alike in vain. He was far 
from human habitation, and help there was none, 
for no one heard his cries. At length, when ho 
had begun to despair of deliverance, he was extri- 
cated in a most remarkable and unexpected way. 
Strange to, say, another honey-hunter came to 
the same tree in the person of a large bear, which, 
smelling the honey, the scent of which had been 
diffused by the efforts of the imprisoned man, 
mounted the tree and began to lower liimself, 
hind-part first, into the hollow. The hunter, 
rightly concluding that the worst could be but 
death, which lie was certain of if he remained 
where he was, clasped the bear around the loins 
with both hands, at the same time shouting 
with all his strength. The bear, what with the 
handling and the shouting, was very seriously 
frightened, and made speed to get out of his fix. 
The man held fast, and the bear pulled until, 
with his immense strength, he drew the man 
fairly out of his strange prison. The bear being 
released, made the best of his way off, more 
frightened than hurt, leaving the man, as the 
story quaintly says, ‘in joyful fear.’ 

We conclude this paper with a story of another 
kind, a version of which was given some jrears 
ago in a contemporary ; but the French bishop 
was turned into an English prelate, and the 
bee-kecpiiig cur6 into an Anglican clergyman, 
the story being otherwise greatly changed. The 
said French bishop, while paying a visit to his 
clergy, was much distressed by the extreme 
poverty which met him everywhere. Reaching 
the house of a certain curate who liv'ed in the 
midst of very poor parishioners, where he ex- 
pected to witness even greater destitution, he was 
astonished to find that everything about the 
house wore an appearance of comfort and plenty. 
Greatly surprised by what he saw, the nishop 
asked : ‘ How is this, my friend 1 You are the 
first pastor I have seen having a clicerfal face 
and a plentiful board. Have you any income 
independent of your cure 1 ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the curi5, ‘ I have. ^ My household 
would otherwise starve on the pittance I receive 
from my poor people. If you will walk into the 
garden, I will show you the stock which yields 
me such excellent interest.’ 

On going into the garden, the bishop saw a 
long range of beehives. 

‘ There,’ said the curd—* there is the bank from 
which I draw an annual dividend ; and it is one 
that never stops payment ’ 

' The fact was that his honey supplied the place 
of sugar, leaving him a considerable quantity for 
sale, in addition to other household uses. Then, 
of the washings of the comb and refuse honey 
he manufactured a very palatable wine ; while the 
wax went far to pay his shoemaker’s bill. 
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Ever afterwards, it is said, wlien any of the 
clergy complained to tiie bishqp of poverty, he 
would tell the story of the bee-keeping cure, 
following up his anecdote with the advice : ‘ Keep 
bees — keep Dees ! ’ 


A FEIEND OF THE FAMILY. 

CHAPTER nr.— A GRAVE ACCUSATION. 

Thus valiant, the Major entered the library at 
the appointed time. He was, however, taken 
aback on finding that it was not only the gentle- 
men he had to confront, but also two of the 
ladies — Mrs Joseph and Mrs John. Nellie had 
positively refused to he present. He had not 
bargained for an examination in the presence of 
the ladies, for he could not say l^fore them 
what he must say in order to exculpate himself. 
He felt that he was being very ujifairly treated. 
But he was thankful for small mercies. They 
might have had Miss Euphemia in to witness 
his humiliation — for humiliation it must be to 
confess his stupidity in despatching the letters 
in the wrong envelopes. 

The Squire was seated at his writing-table, 
and assumed something of his magisterial air (he 
was a J.P.) as he requested the Major to kike 
a chair. The tlireo letters were on the desk before 
him ; and ho proceeded to read them carefully, 
whilst profound silence prevailed, Mrs Joseph 
darted angry glances alternately at her husband 
and the culprit. Mrs Jolm looked more serious 
than usual, but still showed symptoms of an 
inclination to titter. John Elliott stood in the 
shadow of a largo bookcase ; ^laynard near the 
window w’hich opened to the terrace, impatiently 
twirling his moustache and at intervals glancing 
fiercely towards the Major, who, in his indigna- 
tion at the whole proceeding, returned the glance 
in a like spirit. 

The Sqiiire cleared his throat with a raucous 
cough. ‘You have placed me in a most painful 
position, Major,’ he begau with an evident desire 
to he friendly, which was checked by the frown 
of his wife. ‘ I am os' tolerant as anybody of a 
joke. You know that well enough, Dawkins ; 
but I can’t stand such a hoax as you have played 
upon us in sending these letters here.’ 

The Major rose ; be felt so much injured, that 
he was calm. ‘ My dear friend Elliott’ 

* Oh, confound it — there ’s tlie beginning of the 
plaguy things,’ ejaculated the Squire. 

‘Allow me to explain. I intended no hoax. 
These letters were written with an earnest desire 
to avert misunderstanding. Unfortunately, in my 
agitation and haste, I blundered.’ 

‘Not a hoax— not a joke!' bellowed the 
Squire, rising to his feet and thrusting the 
letters into a drawer of the table. ‘Do you 
mean to say, then, that I suspected my wife of 
anything 1 ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that a word could be 
spoken about me in association with any one 
which could or should cause Nellie — Miss Carroll 
— to bo displeased with me ? ’ broke in Maynard 
threateningly. 

‘No.’ 


‘Do you mean to say that I am in any way 
involved with another lady?’ snapped KlliiHt -of 
Arrowby. 

‘No.’ 

‘ Ston a minute,’ interposed Mrs John, in her 
light-hcj,rted way, coming to the rescue of Major 
Dawkins, and turning to her husband. ‘ The Major 
did not say you were involved, John ; he only 
warned me not to inind any nonsense I might 
hear about you. Give our friend time to ex- 
plain.’ 

‘I am grateful fo'j your intercession, madam,’ 
said the Major stifily. ‘ If your husband has read 
the letter which, as I have told you, fell into Mrs 
Joseph’s hands by mischance, he knows precisely 
how the matter stands, and I request him to 
explain, or to speak to me in private.*^ 

‘I have read the letter, of course,’ was the 
peevish response of John Elliott; ‘and it does 
not suggest anything for me to explain, or why 
you should require a private interview with 
me.’ , 

- The Major had the oppoi-tunity to avenge him- 
self on the instant by stating before them all why 
he had written the letters. But Mrs John was 
evidently quite ignorant of her husband’s sus- 
picions ; why should he pain her by revealing 
them? The outcome of Jihc revelation would he 
an inevitable rupture between the ntran and wifftn 
Nellie Carroll had not heard John Elliott’* 
scandal about Maynard : why should he, for his 
own convenience, stir the stagnant pool and in- 
crease the distress he had already unintentionally 
caused ? No ; he would not do that. He had 
blundered, and must pay the penalty. 

‘Since Mr John Elliott declines to say any- 
thing or to grant me a private interview,’ said 
tlie Major firmly, ‘the affair must end here. I 
withdraw everything that is written in these 
unlucky letters, and rc(|ucst you to give them 
back to me, so that they may be at once 
destroyed.’ 

‘That won’t do,’ rejoined the Squire gruffly; 

‘ if you won’t make the thing clear to us, it has 
gone too far to end here. I shall place the letters 
in tlie hands of my solicitor to-morrow morning, 
and leave him to arrange with you.’ 

‘ In that case, you' will provoke a family scandal 
which will cause you all much vexation, and 
cannot possibly do good to anybody.’ 

‘It will at least teach so77ie person a serious; 
lesson,’ observed Mrs Joseph sternly. 

‘ O madam, the lesson has been learned already,' 
answered the Major bitterly.-t-‘ But since you. 
Squire, are not satisfied that I am sufficiently 
punished for my mistake by J-he.loss of your 
friendship, but also mean to take legal proceed- 
ings, I must summon a friend from town who 
will convince you that thi^ trouble did not origi- 
nate with me.’ 

‘So he it, Major Dawkins ;.and as things stand,, 

I shall expect yom? visit to Todhurst to terminate 
to-morrow,’ said the Squire, getting the inhospit- 
able words out with much difficulty. 

‘It would terminate this instant, were it not 
that I still desire to serve you and your family. 
So much you will acknowledge to-morrow, and 
then my presence will no longer disturb you,^ 

•rhere was a degree of dignity in the Major’s 
retreat which impressed everybody except the 
hot-headed lover, Maynard, who muttered bietween 
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Ills teeth : * If this were not my fiend’s house, 1 
would horsewhip the little beggar.* As he oould 
not enjoy that luxu^', he occupied, his talents 
in seeking a reconciliation with Nellie, and un- 
luckily, but naturally, besought the aid of Mrs 
John. His conversations with her in tha draw- 
ing-room and on the lawn again irritated the 
suspicious husband, who, instead of speaking out 
frankly, endeavoured to hide the bitter thoughts 
which were passing through his mind, and became 
more abstracted and more disagreeable than ever. 

Mrs Joseph perversely hel(hto her opinion that 
the guest had ‘something’ to say which she ought 
to know. 

* But you don’t mean to say, Kitty,’ the Squire 
expostulated, ‘that if 1 had any fault to find 
with you I should not speak it straight out to 
yourself^ instead of blabbing it to other folk? 
Fast experience ought to make you sure that 
'when I am not pleased, you will hear about it 
soon enough.’ j 

‘ I know that perfectly well — therp is no lack of 
fault-finding on your part to myself ; and how am 
I to tell what you have been saying about me to 
others?’ retorted Mrs Joseph, whose temper being 
once roused, as has been stated, was not easily 
allayed. 

‘Nonsense, Kitty — yo 4 i don’t believe that I 
would speak about you to outsiders. — Come, 
m>w ; drop this humbug, for you know it is 
humbug ; and, ’pon my honour, 1 think we have 
been too hard on poor Dawkins.’ 

‘ Before deciding on that point, I shall wait to 
hear what this Iricnd he is summoning from 
London has to say to-morrow.’ 

*I take his word for it, that there was a 
mistake.’ 

‘Then he should not make such a mistake, 
and having made it, ought to sulfer the conse- 
quences.’ 

‘But, my dear, don’t you see that he is taking 
the consequences? — and infernally unpleasant onus 
they a:^. I tell you there is nothing in it; 
and if he had only said it was all a joke, I 
should have been satisfied.’ 

‘But he said it was not a joke, and told you 
that if you prosecuted him, it 'jvould result in a 
grave family scandah How^' can you answer 
that?’ 

‘ I can’t, and he wouldn’t ; so we must wait for 
the person who will.’ 

Tnere was a kind of armed truce declared in 
this way between the husband and wife — she 
feeling guiltily coipscioua that she was somehow 
making a mountain of a molehill ; and he feeling 
perfectly sure of ii; 

The Major went straight to his room, resolved i 
that he would hold no Intercourse with the family 
until Mrs John’s brother, Matt Willis, arrived. 
Had there been a train that evening to town, he 
would have taken it and broughUhis friend down ; 
and if there had been a hotel in the villime, he 
“would have left the house forthwith. But there 
t was no train and there was no hotel-— not even a 
beersh^, for the country folk thereabout mostly 
1 brewed their own ale. There was, however, a 
j post and telegraph office in the village, and Hollis ’ 
with a message for Willis, entreat- ’ ■ 
his sistei^s sake, to come down by the 
following mormng. That 


he endeavoured to compose himself and to take 
a calm survey of his position. He had upset 
everybody, and most of all himself, by his good- 
natured anxiety to save others from the con- 
sequences of their own folly. The thing ought to 
have resulted in a laugh and a shake-hands all 
round; but instead of that, it threatened to 
become a serious affair for the law-courts to 
deal with ; and the Major had no means to 
en.'ible him to indulge in the luxury of a law- 
suit. 

What was he to do? Nothing but what he 
had detei^ined upon — to get Willis to speak 
out, since John Elliott would not. There was of 
course the possibility that Willis would refuse, 
as it was his intense repugnance to interfering 
with family squabbles which had prompted him 
to call for the Major’s assistance as mediator 
between his ‘sister and her husband. 

Major Dawkins felt indignant with John Elliott 
for shrinking from speaking the few words whicli 
would have put everything right. But the truth 
dashed upon him — perhayjs the man w'as so 
blinded by liis jealousy, that he really ilid not 
understand what was required of liim, w'hen 
asked to explain the position. Altliough the 
Major could only surmise that this was the case, 
theisurmise was correct ; but the true reason why 
.lohn Elliott did not understand him wiis tliat 
he had no idea of his conversation with Willis 
having been repeated to any one. If that were 
so, the Major felt that it was Ids duty to prevent 
the threatened publicity by every means in his 
power. Apart from his consideration for the 
feelings of Mrs John aud Nellie, there was his 
own plight to be taken into account. Publicity 
would expose him to ridicule, if not contempt, 
and would inevitably put an end to all liope of 
winning the hand of Miss liuphcmia Panton. 
He resolved to see the Squire the moment 
dinner was over, and make another effort to 
get him to understand the iHial state of the 
unfortunate business. 

Servants have a special instinct for discov- 
ering the ill-luck of the family they serve, 
and invariably they accept it in a distorted form. 
Then they sympathise with the master and 
mistress, or rejoice in their fallen state, according 
to the perquisites which have been allowed them 
or withJield from them. Hollis having heard 
that his master was in disgrace with the family 
they had come to visit, felt that his own dignity 
was at stake ; therefore, in the housekeeper’s 
room and in the butler’s pantry he valiantly 
defended the honour of his chief. He was a 
little crest-fallen when he found that his master 
was not to join the family at dinner, for this 
I circumstance appeared to confirm the gossijj of 
the servants’ hall that the Major had been guilty 
of some grave offence, the nature of which was 
too dreadful to be mentioned. Hollis was equal 
to the occasion, and by taking the position as 
one of great injustice to his master, succeeded hy 
cautious suggestions of forthcoming revelations* 
in impressing the housekeeper and butler with 
the idea that they would reap a Igrge reward in 
the future by careful attention to the Major’s 
present needs. The diplomacy of Hollis was 
used as much on his own account as on that of 
his master ; for he managed to secure command 
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of tlie dishes which were moafc favoured by the 
jVXfljjor — and himself, as well tw a sufficient supply 
of Olos de Vougoot and Hoidsieclc, 

The Major was scarcely sufficiently apprecia- 
tive of the attentions of his servant in catering 
for him so far as tlie eatajales were concerned; 
and hO' sadly disappointed Hollis by taking a 
larger share of the wine than that gentleman 
liad expected. For this loss, however, he con- 
trived to compensate himself ^.rhen he got down- 
stairs again. Major Dawkins was too eager for 
the moment when he should be able to speak 
freely to the Squire to find any delight jn eating ; 
and although he took the wine, it was without 
any of the relish witli which lie usually partook 
of rare viiitagea When Hollis had cleared the 
table, he rose immediately, disregarding his 
digestion, and paced the room. He^ knew that 
the dinner would be a more lugubrious affair 
than the luncheon had been, and he endeavoured 
to calculate exactly when it would be over. 

The time Laving arrived, he opened his door, 
wliich Avas nearly opposite that of the library. 
^Jd the latter he advanced quickly, knowing that 
the Squire frc([uently went thither after dinner 
to examine letbirs or to take a nap. He heard 
^^oule one moving in the room, and tapped at 
the door. There was no answer. He tapped 
again, and still receiving no answer, boldly turned 
tlie handle and entered. There was no one 
visible. He was puzzled, for there had been 
iiniuistakablo sounds of some one moving about 
and also of the slmtting of a drawer. The 
window which opened on the terrace was slightly 
ajar, and possibly the Hfpiire, suspecting who was 
his visitor, liad stopped out iu order to avoid 
him. That was both unfriendly and unjust 

The Major was angry, for he could not con- 
ceive any reason lor being avoided in this 
mariner. Ho looked out: no one was visible on 
the terrace. Then a sudden temptation seized 
him. He knew exactly in Avliich drawer the 
Squire had jdaced those abominable letters. 
^J’hey were his own — why should he not take 
possession of them and destroy them? In this 
Avay the Avdiole miserable business would be 
onded. Of course, he could not deny having 
written such letters as would bo described, but 
they would not be forthcoming ; and if it should 
come to the Avorst, his .explanation of the circum- 
stances under which they had been AVTitten Avould 
be listened to Avith the more patience and con- 
sideration. 

The temptation was too much for him. For 
tlie sake of the family as well as for his OAvn 
sake, those letters must be destroyed. He went 
to the drawer, pulled it open, and there before 
him lay the letters. He snatched them out and 
thrust them into the breast-pocket of his coat, 
Avith the intention of burning them Avhen he 
reached his own room ; but at that moment his 
wrists Avere tightly grasped and he heard the 
click of handcuffs fastened upon them. He was 
helpless and speechless. He stood staring at the 
sinning face of a broad-shouldered fellow who 
wore the costume of a gamekeeper. 

‘Got you at last,’ said this gentleman quite 
pleasantly. ‘You have given me no end of 
trouble j hut, there, I respect you all the 
more. Only, you have been coming it rather 
strong, and 1 am surprised that yon didn’t take 


a rest, seeing that you Ve had the valuables bu(t 
of half-a-dozen mansions in the county.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ shouted the Major 
furiously. 

‘Nothing particular,’ replied the complacent 
gentleilan, ‘unless you count it particular tjiat 
I should want you to come along with me. I 
am a constable, and I have been looking out for 
you for some Aveeks past. So, you had better 
make no fuss about the matter, but come along 
quietly. It’ll be all the better tor yourself.* 

‘You confounded# fool ! ' ejaculated the Major 
indignantly, ‘do you take ine for a burglar? 

I am a guest in this house—I am Major 
Dawkins.’ 

‘Alias Captain Jack, alias ’Arry Smith.’ 

‘Call the family — they will identify me,’ the 
Major almost shrieked, whilst he endeavoured to 
free himself from his handcuffs. 

‘ Oh, I '11 call the family,’ answered the detective, 
as he lifted up a jemmy which was lying beside 
the Squire’s gesk. ‘I suppose you don’t know 
what this little tool means, and I suppose you 
don’t know anything about this drawer which 
has been forced open with it ? ’ 

‘ You scoundrel, to suspect me of such' 

‘ There now ; don’t say anything to commit 
yoAirself ; I ’ll call the family.’ * 

Thereupon, the detective rang the'bclh ^ 

The summons Avas answered by Parker the 
butler, Avho Avas somewhat astonished to find a 
stranger in the library with the Major. The 
latter’s face — purple Avitli rage — and Avild gesti- 
culations, with his fettered hands, presented a 
spectacle so astounding that Parker could 
scarcely believe his eyes rested on a guest of 
the house. 

‘Tell your master to come here and release 
rne from this ruflian, Avlio takes me — me, Major 
Dawkins — fur a burglar ! ’ 

The detective smiled placidly as he addressed 
the butler: ‘Yes, if you please, inform Mr 
1*111 iott that he is wanted here on particular 
business.’ 


ENGLISH COUNSEL AND SOLICITOBS. 

y 

m A BARRISTEB. 

Some time ago, an agitation sprang Aip in favour 
of the amalgamation of the two legal professions 
in England, and the conduct thereattcr of litigious 
business on lines more or less nearly approxi- 
mating to the American systenJI The movement 
emanated, no doubt, from the toAvn branch ‘ of 
the profession ; for it is no •ccret that many 
solicitors are onxioAis to distingAAish themselves 
in court by pleading their cliente’ ea.\xaea, Va 
I place of retaining counsel to do so for them, 
j But, in the face of more burning questions, the 
agitalijlon gradually died away. , 

It now seems «Lot unlikely to he revived, oa^ 
it is certain that sooner or later it must bp;: 
And an ex caihedrd utterance given by th^^ 
eminently practical judge, Mr Justice Stepl^^lic^ 
a short time a^o, will tend to hasten the ooipne 
of events in this matter. A case for trial before 
that judge was duly called on, when it vma 
found that the plaintiff was unrepreseiiiiBdi 
I counsel being at the time enga|pd in 
I court The plaintiff being unimlr^ tp! i4 
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I unprepaiedf to condact His own «ase-~notwith- 
standing the growing tendeuc3r in lavonr of 
personally conducted cases — the judge tras asked 
to allow the cose to stand over, which he did, 
but not without giving a hint as to the poasibility 
of future ‘reform.* ‘If,* said his lordsmpj ‘such 
an incident occurs often, it will become neces- 
sary to do away with the separation between 
solicitors and barristers.’ Just so. This is the 
way the question is regarded from the judicial 
point of view. When the judge is put to 
inconvenience, he speaks out ; and if he is at 
all often put to inconvenience, he will act also. ! 
But inasmuch as, in most actions, each party is 
represented by more than one counsel— certainly 
no ‘distinguished* or fashionable counsel will 
accept a mef without a junior — such incon- 
venience to a judge is of comparatively unfre- 
quent occurrence ; so that, although one of its 
members may occasionally be found to speak in 
favour of amalgamation, little or no active 

assistance can be expected fromc the judicial 
body. 

But how docs the question affett other inte- 
rests? Solicitors, as we have hinted, are in 

favour of amalgamation. It can hardly do them 
much harm, but must in many cases add to 
their professional incomes, which is of course 
all that, as a body, they want. Barristers ore 
more opposed to it, but, we think, without much 
reason. A few, doubtless, will suffer; hut the 
state of the advocate’s profession as a whole can 
hardly be worse than it is at present. There 

are barristers, it may he said, who earn fifteen 

or twenty thousand pounds a year ; but they 
are not many — infinitely fewer in number than 
those who earn nothing at all — and they are 
probably well above the reach of competition, 
partly by reason of their known and exceptional 
ability, and partly because they have been placed 
by fashion on a pedestal which is too firm to 
crumble away, at least during their brief span 
of life. ' But the few who make such incomes 
may be compared to the large landowners whom 
Mr* Henry George and his Iricnds w'ould rob to 
enrich (?) those who have no land. If all the 
incomes made at the Bar were added together, 
and their sum divided amongst all the barristers, 
each would have but a pittance, so overstocked 
is the profession. Hence, regarding barristers as 
forming a small community, and giving due con- 
sideration to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number principle, it is pretty obvious that the 
Bar has really littK to lose by the bringing about 
of amalgamation. 

Now from tiie point of view of the public. It 
is clear that this largest interest must benefit by 
amfidgamation. It would promote economy — an 
extremely great gain, «It would practically mean 
the abolition of that middle-rnan who is so 
obnoxious to economists, so hurtful to the pj-oper 
expression of delicate points, and so wasteful of 
time. It matters not to the public, as long as it is 
placed in direct communication with its counsel, 
whether that counsel be a solicitor or a barrister ; 
but it is of great and increasing importance to 
the vast body of litigants that persohm relations 
should he established between client and advo- 
cate ; and this is what must sooner or later come 
to pass.* Other advantages of the amalgamated 
.system been before urged here and else- 
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where ; they need not be again specified in detail 
Technically, the probable effect of the system 
would be the immediate entering into pakner- 
ship of counsel and solicitors ; whmh would mean 
nothing to the general public except the nearer 
approach of counsel the vastly increased pos- 
sibility of personal interview with him. Solicitors, 
in fact, would for all practical purposes become 
barristers’ confidential clerks ; they would do all 
the work they do now for settlement by’their 
partner counsel ; they would receive clients in 
chambers while their partners were engaged in 
court, anda in the event of an unusual press of 
court-work, would conduct the minor cases through 
their trials. The aggregate advantiigcs; of such a 
reform are so obvious, that minor interests should 
not be considered in bringing it about ; and we 
arc thereforq inclined to express a hope that Mr 
Justice Stephen’s criticism of the existing state 
of affairs may prove to be prophetic of tlie near 
future. 


LADY FREDERICK’S DIAMONDS. 

I, Arnold Blake, have had a queer up-and- 
down, checkered sort of life, and until I was 
nearing my fortieth year, was most persistently 
down in my luck. First, it was in Mexico that 
I tried my fortune, and failed. Then, tempted 
by an enthusiastic friend, I went to Genoa and 
set up there in partnership with him as a mer- 
chant The life was a very healthy and happy 
one, but not what any one could call profitable, 
from a pecuniary point of view — in fact, quite 
the reverse. Alter a few years, finding it impos- 
sible, with both ends stretched to the utteimost, 
to make them meet, we gave that up ; and I 
moved on to Nice, where I had two or three 
substantial friends. There, things took a turn 
for the better, and I gradually formed a niche 
for myself, in time becoming quite an authority 
in my own small circle. Then, acting on good 
advice, I started a branch bank in connection 
with a well-known one in London. This answered 
fairly well ; I had just as much work as I cared 
to do, was able to pay my expenses, and had 
even begun to lay by a little hoard against the 
proverbial ‘rainy-day.* Nice was a gay, bright 
town to live in, and I constantly met old friends, 
and made many pleasant .new ones, who were 
passing through to the South, or spending two 
or three months there, or at Monte Cai'lo, for 
the fascinating; pleasure of either losing their 
own money, or making a tidy little fortune out 
of somebody clse’s pocket. 

One afternoon, I was sitting in my small 
I counting-house, writing for the English mail, 
when the door opened, and in came an old 
acquaintance, Sir Frederick O’Coimor, with a 

E areel in his hand. ‘How d’ye do, Blake?’ said 
e cheerily. ‘I’ve come to you to get me out 
of a difficulty. These are my wile’s jewels. 
Why she has brought them with her, family 
diamonds and all, passes my understanding. I 
call it insane ! Fact is I don’t relish the idea 
of waking up some fine morning to find my 
throat cut ! I want to know if you will be so 
good as to keep them in your safe while we are 
here. Whenever Lady O’Connor wishes to dazzle 
her friends with them, I can easily come round 
and ask you for what she wants.’ 
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Naturally, I willingly consented to find a 
comer for the jewels; and after I had taken 
an inventory of them, Sir Frederick himself 
placed them in ah inner compartment, and I 
locked the door. I little tnought what a 
dance those confounded diamonds should lead 
me ! 

A few days after this, at a large garden-party 
I mot Lady O’Connor, young, pretty, and happy- 
looking. She shook hands cordially, expressed 
pleasure at meeting again, and asked if I thought 
the season would be a gay one. ‘Bv-the-by,’ 
she said, ‘it is very kind of you, Mr* Blake, to 
take care of my valuables. Sir Frederick was 
quite in despair about them, until a happy 
thought suggested you as their prdtector. I 
am going to trouble you for some of them 
to-morrow. Fred will call for tbejn ; and do 
not be surprised if you see him bristling with 
bowie-knives and revolvers, for lie has a fixed 
idea that the Nice ruffian has a keener nose for 
other people’s property than any other ruffian 
in the wond.’ 

I answered tliat her lovely jewels were worthy 
of an escort armed to the teeth, and that I was 
very glad indeed to be of use to Sir Frederick 
and herself in any way. 

The morning after this garden-party — it must 
have been about half-past four or five — my sleepy 
senses were completely scattered by my door 
being thrown violently open, and lloscoe, my 
combined valet and commissionaire, a quiet and 
respectful treasure, landing beside me as if shot 
out of a catapult. * I knew at once that something 
very dreadful must have happened. Roscoe’s 
face of horror and despair would have made a 
valuable study for an artist. 

‘Got ijm, sir, at once, and come down to the 
office. 'The safe has been broken open, and 
cleaned out, sir, quite empty !’ gasped Roscoe 
breathlessly, pale with excitement 

I cannot recollect what followed during the 
few minutes in which I hurriedly dressed, and 
Roscoe is far too considerate to have ever re- 
minded me of that short scene. The first thing 
I do remember is, finding myself in ray office, 
clothed in a sketchy and uncomfortable manner, 
the victim of one of the most audacious burglaries 
that had taken place in Nice for a very long 
time. I stood gazing at my ransacked safe and 
rummaged drawers, and at the floor, strewn with 
papers, among which, here and there, I noticed 
a tew gold pieces, which seemed a» if the robbers 
had been interrupted or startled in some way or 
other. I was afraid to move from the spot on 
which I stood until the detective, whom I had 
sent Roscoe off in a fiacre to fetch, should arrive, 
lest I might unwittingly destroy some small but 
important piece of evidence, which his experi- 
enced eyes would discover at a glance. In a very 
short time he appeared, and after a friendly word 
or two, commenced his investigations. He care- 
fully examined the safe, the window, and the 
door. Nothing seemed to escape him. He 
took voluminous notes ; measured a footmark 
which he discovered on the floor ; but the foot- 
mark on further inqui^ was found to be his 
own, which rather put him out. 

I told him of the jewels which had been 
placed in my care so lately. 

‘Your man informed me, monsieur, as we 


came, that you.iiad diamonds of great value in 
your iron safe.’ 

A clammy dew broke out suddenly on my 
forehead, as I remembered that Lady O’Connor 
was counting on appearing in those same jewels 
at the prefecture bail that night. 

*On the strength of what your servant told 
me, monsieur,’ continued the detective, ‘I have 
already telegraphed to Marseilles, Genoa, and 
Turin, and have directed some of my most trust- 
worthy men to be on the alert at the railway 
station and the port.*^ I will send and let monsieur 
know the moment we get any trace of the stolen 
property.' 

1 m^e out a careful list of all I had lost, 
gave it to the detective, and then returned to 
my rooms to dress in a rather less superficial 
manner. The awful business of breaking the 
loss of the jewels to Sir Frederick and Lady 
O’Connor was now staring me in the face, and 
as I walked to their hotel I became a prey to 
the most paralysing nervousness I hope it Vill 
ever be my lot to endure. I was shown into 
a charming 'sitting-room, facing the sea, and 
though I did not look at anything round me, 
except the two people I had come to see, I 
remembered afterwards every detail of the scene. 

They were at break fiftt. The rrfreshing, surf- 
warm^ morning air breathed softly in through 
the open window, scented by the mignonette, 
which grew thickly in boxes on the balcony 
outside. Lady O’Connor looked very graceful and 
pretty in a long loose gown of some soft Indian 
silk, trimmed with lace. Sir Frederick, also 
in comfortable unconventional garments, was 
reading aloud a letter, over which they were 
both laughing merrily as I was announced. 
They welcomed me warmly, looking as if early 
and unexpected visitors were quite a common 
occurrence, and between them, carried on the 
usual preliminary chit-chat about the lovely 
weather, the delight of being able to break- 
fa.st with the window open m the month of 
November, the view, &c., as long as the ser- 
vant remained in the room, while I stood looking 
from one to the other, solemnly bowing my 
iiead in silent ansi^'ef to their cheerful remarks. 
It is not necessary to relate what passed ; 
suffice it to say that both Sir Frederick and 
Lady O’Connor possessed an unusual share of 
kindness of heart and of sympathy with other 
people’s misfortunes, and they endeavoured to 
make my unpleasant position as easy for me 
as possible. * 

Then followed a week of restless activity. 
I haunted the police bureau ; 4f I was not there 
two or three times a day myself, I sent Roscoe 
to find out for me if any telegrams had arrived 
on the all-important subjoet, any clue been found 
to throw the smallest light upon it. ^ / 

One lovely afternoon, !’• was walking down 
the Promenade •des Anglais in anything but 
a cheerful frame of mind, indeed I do not 
think I ever felt so. utterly depressed before. 
Nothing whatever had been heard of the 
missing jewels ; and during a long consulta- 
tion that morning with Aigunez the detective, 
he W told me that he firmly believed , that 
the robbery was the work of one man, and that 
the jewels were still in Nice. I had been calling 
at one of the pretty villas beyond the Var, 
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and was now making my way down the side 
of the Promenade next the houses, to the HCtel do 
la Meditcrran^e, to talk over Aigunez’s last sug- 
gestion with Sir Frederick O’Connor. As I was 
passing the high solid walls of the now quite 
unusea cemetery, I noticed that the door was 
ajar ; and expecting to find there old Baroni 
the care-taker, whom I knew, I pushed open 
the door and entered. Nobody was there : 
all was silent and solitary. Here and there 
were untidy heaps of rubbish ; tangled, overgrown 
bushes ; and propped against the walls were two 
or three gravestones that had covered graves 
from which the remains had been removed to 
some family vault elsewliere. I could not help 
wondering how much Baroni received for the 
amount of care and labour he bestowed on the 
old English burial-ground. Wlien my e 3 ’-es, 
which were uncommonly sharp ones, had become 
accustomed to the dai-k shadows thrown by the 
walls, and the brilliant glare where the shadow- 
line ended, I noticed that a gravestone Ijdiig 
in rather a retired spot appeared, hy the fresh - 
looking footmarks round it, to have been lajtely 
moved. I do not think that tliis circumstance 
would have roused my curiosity in the then 
preoccupied state of my mind, had it not be(m 
that close beside it a lar^b branch of a neighbour- 
ing tree had been bent down and fastenecl firmly 
to the ground by means of a stone. This arrested 
my attention, it was so evidently intended to 
mark the spot. Exerting all my strength, I 
pushed the heavy stone fautliciently to one side 
to enable me to see that it concealed a small 
pit, recently dug, by the look of the mould round 
it. It was empty ! 1 managed to replace the 

gravestone, and left the cenietery, carefully closing 
the door behind mo, and glancing round to see if 
my actions had been observed. 

I hurried on to the hoted, wondering and con- 
jecturing as to the possible meaning of the curious 
little mystery I had just discovered. Tliat small 
oblong pit, for wliat purpose could it have 
been prepared ? My first idea ivas that a murder 
had been or was about to be committed, and 
in this way it was intended to get rid of the 
victim’s body ; but the holg was certainly not 
large enougli for a grown person. Was it pos- 
sible that it was to be the nnhlcssed, unadorned 
tomb of some little one, done to death by pitiless 
earthly guardiams, who found its frail helpless 
life a burden to them? That was too hideous 
a fancy. Suddenly, the thought struck me that 
it might be a liidiug-place lor property ! By 
Jove, the diamonds ! 

At that momebt I reached the Meditcrrani'c, 
and going up the broad stairs three at a time 
in my excitement, I knocked at the door of the 
O’Connors’ sitting-roouv. Sir Frederick was alone, 
smoking, with the last number of the World in 
his hand. . • 

* I felt sure that jmu would cbmc in this after- 
noon,’ he said, as lie pushed his cigar case to- 
wards me, *80 I put off going to the club. — 
What is the latest intelligence ? ’ 

I first told him of Aigunez’s opinion, that 
the jewels were still in Nice, an opinion ^yhich 
had now gained for me a double significance. 
Then I unfolded my own budget, and told him 
of all I had seen in the old cemetery which 
j had been closed for bo many yeai*s. 

This put Sir Frederick into the wildest spirits. 
‘We’ve got them now, Blake!’ he exclaimed, 
‘and no mistake about it They’ve run them- 
selves into a nice trap. Of course^ these are the 
rascals we’re after. — What do you say? — Don’t 
set my heart upon it, in case of disappointment 
Nonsense ! my dear fellow. Don’t you see they 
cannot get rid of diamonds like those in a hurry ; 
and not being able to leave the town puts them 
in a regular fix ? It is very dangerous for them 
to keep such valuable things about them, and 
now, they flatter themselves that they have found 
an uncoiF.moiily safe hiding-place. Why, Fate 
must have led j'ou by the. very nose to tliat 
door this afternoon ! ’ 

1 laughed. ‘ It is as well for us, perhaps, that 

I di<l not feel her fingers, or things miglit have 
turned outcdi/forentljC Wo had better settle our 
plan of aclimi for to-night, as it won’t do to let 
this chance slip. How fortunate there is no moon. 

It will be as black os Erebus inside those liigh 
walls.’ 

‘Our best plan,’ said Sir Frederick, ‘is, i think, 
to hide our.selvcs there as soon as it is dnih. Wo 
may have a lung time to wait; but th-Ti, again, 
we may not, uml wo are much less likely to be 
ob.sorved if we .slip in early in the evening.’ 

‘Then I will cull for you. Sir Frederick, as 
soon as it is dark cnougli,’ I aiiswci-ed. ‘And 
allow me to suggest that we do not take Aigumv. 
into our confuleii'-o, for it will bo a triumph 
indeed to cut out the far-famed French detective 
in his own line of bu.situ'ss.’ 

1 left the hotel with a lighter lieart than I 
had canied about with me for some time. 
Though I hail cautioned Sir Frederick not to 
be too sanguine, I was my.self convinced that 

Ave .should have the diamonds in our p(;s=sGssiun 
before morning. I went b/ick to niy rooms, 
AVTotc some Ictteiv, dinetl, and then tried to (juiet 
my excife<l mind by pacing up and down the 
'sitting-mnn, smoking my u.'^mil post-jirandial 
cigar, till 1 thought it was sulliciently dark to 
venture forth. The church clock.s were striking 
ten as I arrived at the MediterranCa JLHvl, ami 

I found Sir Frederick performing the same rest- 
less quarter-deck constitutional on the jiavemenfc 
outside. 

‘So glad you’ve come, Blake; I’m anxious to 
be off now. — What is that in your hand ?’ 

‘A small lantern,’ 1 answered. ‘We shall find 
it useful.’ 

‘Got a revolver?’ inquired Sir Frederick in 
a solemn whi.sper. 

‘ No,’ said I, in an equally sepulchral voice ; 

‘ fists are my weapons.’ 

‘ Pooh ! ’ returned he. * Of what use are 
Englisjh fists when you have an Italian knife in 
your ribs ? — Here avc arc ! ’ 

The door was exactly as I had left it. There 
was not a sign of anybody near us, so we went 
quickly through, clo.‘^iiig it again hohind us. Wc 
stood for a minute silent and still, until our eyes 
had become more accustomed to the intense dark- 
ness round us ; then u c groped our way, with 
two or three stumbles against tombstones and 
over mounds of earth, to tlio spot where I fancied 
the marked stone must be, and in a few seconds 

I discovered it without doubt, by falling over 
[it. As I was collecting myself and my scattered 

1 senses together again, alter this sudden and 
— rn 
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unpleasant downfall, I heard close beside me a 
volley of muttered execrations from Sir Frederick, 
who declared, in an agitated whisper, that he 
Wfis sure he had caught a ghost or something very 
like it. At the risk of discovery, I opened the 
lantern, and for one second throw the light on 
the object he held in his hands. It was an 
unusually large bat, which, disturbed by our 
intrusion on its own domain, must have flown 
or drojjped on to Sir Frederick from the tree 
under which he was standing. He quickly shook 
it off; and without further adventure w'e con- 
cealed ourselves in some thick bushes »near the 
grave. It would have required the eyes of a 
lynx to discover us, hidden as we were in the 
midst of a mass of evergreens, overgrown with 
a network of tangled creepers, and the high black 
Avail behind. There Ave waited, keenly watchful. 
Not a leaf stirred. A perfectly dead silence lay 
f)vur everything, as if the fairy of the Sleeping 
Beauty story of onr childhood held nature boiiiul 
under her spell. A mouldy, damp, earthy vapour 
rose from the ground at my feet, and seemed 
to Aveigh me doA\n as if it were something 

S(did. 

The clock of Notre-Dame struck elev’-en. 
Another long Aveary hour went slowly by, and 
then the clock struck midniglit. 1 believe 1 had 
sunk into a sort <>f doze, WTiou every faculty was 
siiddenly roused by lieariiig a soft nioA'cment at 
the door, Avhicli was ATiy gently ojAcned. 1’here 
Avas a pause, us if the new-comers Avere listening ; 
the door Avas shut, aud a lantern shed its narroAV 
streak of light over the graves at their feet. One, 
two, three dark lorms, two of Avhom carried be- 
tween them Avhat seemed to he a box. Hir Frederick 
gently nudged me — of course that contained the 
JeAAxls. They came qui(?tly to the side of the 
mysterious tomljbtone, aud, setting their burden 
down on another t'uc dose by, they set to work, 
aud quickly movi'd it to one side. I then dis- 
coA'cred, to my surprise, that the one that held 
the lantern was a woman. 'I'licir faces Avere deep 
in shadow ; 1 tlid not once get a glimpse of 
their features. All their movements were quiet 
and free from haste ; they evidently had not the 
smalled notion that discovery was ])Ossib]e. The 
tAVo men carefully laid the box in the liole pre- 
pared for it, covcre<l it with mould, and, alter 
replacing the stone stretched themselves, and 
held the lantern aloft, the better to survey tlieir 
handiwork. It seemed very satisfactory to their 
female companion, for I distinctly heard her 
breathe a sigh of unmistakable relief. They left 
the place as quietly as they had come to it, not 
having, as far as we knew, spoken a Avord to 
each other the Avhole time. 

It Avas our turn noAV. As soon as we Avero 
quite sure that we again had this dismal solitude 
to ourselves, we emerged from our damp hiding- 
place and shook ourselves into shape, for naturally 
we both felt very stiff and numb after our long 
weird vigil. I opened my lantern, and Ave began 
eagerly to undo the work we had just seen so 
neatly accomplished. It did not take, long to 
remove the stone and scatter the thin layer of 
mould. In a few minutes Ave had the box — a 
bo^’s oblong deal play-box, clamped Avith iron — 
lyinjT on a tombstone before us. 

‘ Open it, Blake,’ said Sir Frederick. 

* Locked, ’ I answered as I shook the lid. 


‘ Take my knife,’ continued the baronet, as he 
drew from his pocket one of the formidable 
AveajAons at which his wife had laughed. 

It was a common lock, and eakly forced. As 
I threAfj back the lid, Sir Frederick held up the 
lantem,4 * Take them out, Blake, and see if they 
are all there ; it Avill bo a wonderful thing if 
none are rnksing.— -What on earth is that ? ’ 

‘It looks to me like a dog-collar,’ I answered, 
as I shook out a black Cashmere shaAvl in which 
was wrapped a silver curb chain with a small 
silver bell attached tJ it. 

‘ Stolen from somebody else,’ cried Sir Frederick. 

‘ Get on with the rest,’ 

‘ This beats everything,’ said I, and drew forth 
I a small pale-hlue garment fashioned like a horse’s 
body-cloth, Avith a monogram in gold thread at 
one side. ‘ It is a dog’s coat. — And Avhat the 
deuce is this ? ’ 

‘ A dog ! ’ Avc exclaimed simultaneously. 

Carefully folded in a piece of soft linen lay 
the body of ^ small silky Avhite, long-haired 
terrier — to judge by all’ its surroundings, a lady’s 
cherished pet.* For a few seconds, disgust and 
<lisapx>ointment kept us silent ; then Sir Frederick 
broke out into a series of execrations more amus- 
ing than effective. 

\Vc had been befoolcd»by our oa^ enthusiasm 
as amateur detectives, and at first were angry, 
but by-and-by came to see the situation in its 
more grotesejuc aspect. After givnng Amnt to our 
feelings in a burst of suppressed laughter, we 
put the little pet back into his plny-box coffin, 
l)eing carc'lul to see that everything was just as 
Ave had found it ; and quickly shovelling the 
mould and pushing the tombstone over it, we 
crept out of the old cemetery. Our feelings 
were very different from those with which we 
had entered it. We Avere greatly cheered, how- 
CA'er, on reaching the hotel to find a line from 
Aigiincz, Avliich had come during Sir Frederick’s 
abs<*ncc : ‘I am on the right track.' 

We heard no more for two days, when the 
detective reappeared with a captive, a valet 
Avhom Sir Frederick had dismissed before leaving 
England, A\ho, knowing the great A’aUic of the 
je-Avels which Lady» O’Connor Avas taking with 
lier, had thought it Avorth his Avhile to follow 
them, and being a clever hand at that sort of 
work, had succeeded as we have seen. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE AVEST AUSTRALIAN GOLD-FIELDS. 

For some years, the government of Western 
Au.stralia has offered a reward of five thousand 
pounds for the discovery of a payable gold-field 
within three hundred milae of a declared port 
From recent news from Perth, it would almost 
appeal; that a profitable gold -field has at last 
been discovered, •Wo learn that ]\Iessrs Malet 
and M‘EAven, who Avere sent by the government 
to explore the Kimberley District, in the extreme 
north of the colony, have returned, after an 
expedition Avhicli nearly proved disastrous to the 
explorers. They lost their horses ; and having 
consumed aU their provisions, only escaped star- 
vation by coming unexpectedly to a settler’s hut, 
where they obtained assistance. The party 
arrived barefooted, their boots having fallen to 
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pieces on the tramp of one hundred miles. Mr 
M‘Ewen nearly succumbed to the hardships of 
the journey. A quantity of the new gold has 
already found its way to England. According 
to advices from Derby, the port of the country 
— named after the present Lord Derby, und situ* 
ated at the head of King’s Sound — lai^e num- 
bers of people, who were totally unfitted for the 
wprk, were starting for the Kimberley gold-fields. 
As the roads are rough, and provisions scarce 
and dear, with an absence of water, it goes 
without saying that no pne need venture in 
search of wealth without being supplied with 
plenty of money and an ample supply of pro- 
visions. The country is described as closely 
resembling the Peak Down Di.strict in Queens- 
land. The gold is much scattered, but the gullies 
are numerous. It is exiiccted that so soon as the 
alluvial gold is worked out, productive reefs will 
be laid bare. The Kimberley District, contrary 
to wliat many liave supposed, is a country about 
four and a half times the size of^ Scotland, with 
splendid rivers, and with millions of acres of 
pastoral and agricultural land. The climate has 
been commended by Captain Giey and other 
explorers ns one of the finest and healthiest 
in the tropics. Last year, the population num- 
bered only about one , hundred white men ; the 
blacks, who arc not numerous, arc tractable. 
Sheep, cattle, and horses thrive well, so that, 
whetner or not the gold-fields fulfil the expecta- 
tions of those who seek their fortune at the gold- 
fields, there is a fine country to develop. Derby, 
the capital of this district, at the mouth of the 
Fitzroy River, consisted lately of but a few huts 
and tents, and is the station of a government 
resident. Should the ‘rush’ to the gold-fields con- 
tinue, doubtless all this will soon be changed. 

EOVAL VETERINARY COILEGE. 

The hor.se fills so large a place in human affairs, 
that a few words descriptive of an institution 
devoted to its welfare must interest more or less 
every one. The Royal Veterinary College — 
situated in Great College Street, Camden Town, 
London, N.W. — discharges the twofold function 
of a hospital and a school i that is to say, it is 
there the sick or maimed horse — or for the matter 
of that, the sick or maimed sheep, ox, dog, &c. — is 
taken to be doctored ; and it i.** there tlie young 
man goes for the education and diploma which 
are to qualify him for the vocation of a veterinary 
surgeon. The sgope of the present seriCvS of papers, 
however, only justifies our considering the institu- 
tion in its curatjye capacity. Horse-owners, then, 
come, in relation to tne College, under two heads 
— su^cribers and non-subscribers. If elected 
W the Governing Body, or General Purposes 
Cfommitteo, a person’ becomes a yearly subscriber 
by paying two guineas per annum ; or a life sub- 
Bcrioer either by paying twepty guineas 'in one 
sum, or sixteen guineas after making the annual 
payment for not less than two consecutive years— 
certain exceptional conditions applying to firms 
and companies. The privileges of a subscriber 
'To have the gratuitous opinion of the pro- 
fessopIliaB to the treatment to be applied to any 
of his brought for the purpose to the 
Colley, but which he may desire to retain in his 
seeping. (2) To have admitted into the 


infirmary, for medical and surgical treatment, 
any number of his own horses and other animals 
for which there may be room, at a charge only 
for their ‘keep.’ (3) To have in the course of 
any year five horses, his actually or prospective 
property, examined gratuitously os to soundness, 
either before or after purchase ; and to have any 
fui'ther number examined at a fee of ten shillings 
and sixpence per liead. (4) To be supplied with 
medicines for animals at a fixed charge. ’(5) To 
have, at a fixed rate, a chemical analysis made 
by the Professor of Chemistry at the College of 
any wat^r, provender, oilcake, or other feeding- 
matter, and of the viscera of any animal suspected 
of being poisoned. (6) In cases of extensive or 
serious outbreaks of disease, to have an investiga- 
tion made into its nature and causes, on payment 
of the fixed charges. And (7) To have a post- 
mortem examination of any animal, or parts 
of an animal, sent to the College, and receive 
an opinion of the probable cause of death, on 
payment of a fixed charge. As regards outsiders 
or non-subscribers, the treatment and examljia- 
tion of their animals by the staff of the College 
are sulyect to a higher tariff of cliargc-s. Another 
disability under which they labour is that their 
animals may not be received into the infirmary 
for treatment. ‘Accidents’ and other urgent 
cases are received in18*the institution at all times 
of the day and night, special vehicles being kept 
at hand for their transportation. 

A singular by-law of the (’ollcge is the follow- 
ing : ‘Credit will be given for all animals which 
may die in the infirmary according to tluj amount 
received for the carcase ; but all diseased parts 
shall be considered to be the property of the 
College.* Such ‘ diseased parts ’ are useful vehi- 
cles in the dissecting-room for conveying know- 
ledge to the minds of the students. 


A SONG OF BEST. 

0 WEARY Hands ! that, all the day. 

Were set to labour hard and long, 

Kow softly fall the shadows gray, 

The belts are rung for evensong. 

An hour ago, the golden sun 

Sank slowly down into the west ; 

Poor, weary Hands, your toil is done ; 

’Tis time for rest ! — ’tis time for rest ! 

0 weary Feet ! that many a mile 
Have trudged along a stony way, 

At last ye reach the tryating stile ; 

No longer fear to go astray. 

The gently bending, rustling trees 

Rock the young birds within the nest, 

And softly sings the quiet breeze : 

* ’Tis time for rest ! — ’tis time for rest ! * 

0 weary Eyes 1 from which the tear.s 
Fell many a time like thunder-rain — 

0 weary Heart ! that through the years 
Beat with such bitter, restless pain, 

To-night forget the stormy strife, 

And know, what Heaven shall send is best ; 

Lay down the tangled web of life ; 

’Tis time 'for rest ! — ’tis time for rest ! 

Florbsck Tylee. 

Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater* 
noster Row, London, and S39 High street, EoiNBURaH. 
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I OUR WAYS AND THEIRS. 

I To do at Rome as the Romans do is sage advice, 
not always nor often followed by those of us 
who wander afield. Voluntarily placing ourselves 
among people whose way.s and habits are different 
from our own, and whose pjrinciples of action arc 
as sacred to them as ours are to us, we ‘fling 
our five fingers’ in the face of rules and regu- 
lations which are to them the very sign and 
substance of social decorum. Principles which 
are stricter than our own we call prejudices ; 
and pooh-pooh as valueless those virtues in which 
we are wanting, while condemning as unpardoii- 
ably immoral everything whatever which is of 
lexer fibre and looser holding than the corre- 
sponding circiunstauce at home. Thus, we fall 
foul of the southern nations for their want of 
straightforwardness, their sweet deceptive flat- 
teries, their small short-sighted dishonesties; yet 
we count it but a little mutter that they should 
he sober, ahstemious, kind-hearted, and charitable ; 
that they should not beat their children nor kick 
their wives to death ; nor spend on one gross 
meal of beef and beer half the earnings of the 
week. We forget, too, that if we are ‘done’ in 
the vineyards and the orange groves, others are 
as much ‘done’ in the hop gardens and the hay- 
fields ; and that : ‘ Here is a stranger — come, let 
us rob him,’ is the rule of life all the world over. 
Wc deride the costly political efforts made by 
young nations struggling to obtain a place in 
European councils ; but we have not a word of 
praise for the patience with which the people bear 
their heavy burden of taxation, that their country 
may be great with the great, and strong with the 
strong. In short, we find more barren land than 
fertile, all the way from Dan to Beerslieba ; and, 
once across the silver streak, very few points, if 
any, attract our admiration, while fewer still 
compel our adhesion. 

One of the most striking acts of unconformity 
lies in the charter of liberty given to our girls, 
compared with the close guard enforced among the 
bold woo^s and jealous possessors of the fervid 


' south. An amount of freedom, which is both 
innocent and recognised liere, is held as dangerous 
and improper ..there ; but few English girls will 
submit to more personal lestraint in Palermo or 
Madrid than that to which they have been accus- 
tomed in Cornwall or Cumberland. And indeed, 
they often launch out intft strange license, and do 
things in foreign cities which they would not dare 
to do in their own native towns. They think 
they are not known ; and what does it signify 
what people say of them? — the honour of the 
English name not counting. If you reason with 
them, and tell them that such and such things 
arc ill thought of by the natives, they look at you 
blankly and answer : ‘ What does it matter to 
us ? Their ways are not ours, thank goodness ! 
and we prefer our own. Besides, they must be 
very horrid people to think evil when there is 
none.’ Mothers and chaperons are no more sensi- 
tive, no more conformable, than their charges, and 
quite as resolute to reject any new view and 
trample under foot any rule of life to which they 
have not been accustomed. Tell one of them that, 
in a purely foreign \otel, the girl must not be let 
to sleep in another comdor — on another floor — or 
away from her own immediate vicinity, and she 
asks : ‘ Why ? My daughter is not a baby ; she 
can take care of lierself. And what harm should 
liappcn to her ? ’ Tell her that the girl must not 
wander unaccompanied about -i-hc passages, the 
gardens, the public rooms of the hotel, nor sit 
apart in corners of the salon talking in whispers 
with the men, nor lounge on the benches with 
one favoured individual alone — and she scouts all 
these precautions as foolish'if not insulting. Say 
that it is not considered correct for the young 
lady to come to tftble-d’hote by herself at any time 
of the meal it may suit her to appear— perhaps 
dashing into dinner in her hat, breathless, heated, ^ 
excited — and again the advice is rejected. Her 
daughter lias been accustomed to be mistress of 
her own time as well as actions, and lawn-tennis * 
is a game which cannot be interrupted rior deteiv 
mined by one person only. She did juslli tho , 
same last year at Scarborough, and no one made 
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unpleasant observations; so, why should she be 
under more control now? Yes, she did all these 
things at home, where they are coinpatibl| with 
* well-and-wise-walking.* But in a foreign hotel, 
tenanted by men who respect young wo&en only 
in proportion to the care that is taken 'of them, 
they are not well nor wise ; nay, more, they 
are looked on as criminal acts of neglect in 
those who have the guidance of things. 

Manners are special to countries as to classes, 
and are accepted as so mucu current coin, which 
passes here, but would not run out of4he limits 
of the realm. Jermimer, down at Margate, 
giggles back to ’Arry, making lollipop eyes at 
her over the old boat, while sucking the knob 
of his sixpenny cane. From giggling and making 
lollipop eyes, the pair soon come to speech ; from 
speech to association ; from association to love- 
making in earnest, and mayhap to marriage. In 
any case, no harm is done ; and Jermimer and 
’Arry are as little out of the right course, judged j 
from their own stand-point, when they make : 
acquaintance in this primitive manner, as is | 
Lady Clara Vere de Vcre when she is whirled 
away in Lord Verisopht’s arms on a first intro- 
duction. The coin is good where it is minted. 
But Lady Clara Vcre de Vere would be but base 
metal at Tangier and Tunis; and Jermimer is 
not understood, say at Palermo, when she comes 
there in force, trailing her Margate manners at | 
her heels. Consequently, when three pretty girls 
alight at that fiiir city, and ‘ carry on ’ as if they 
were in ’appy ’Ampton, they naturally excite 
some attention, not of a flattering kind, among 
people to whom girlhood is at once brittle ware 
and a sacred deposit. A showy triad, dressed 
in the fluttering fashion dear to the tribe of 
Jermimer— ^bows here, ends there — colours which 
dazzle, and shapes not to be overlooked — they 
make themselves still more conspicuous by their 
millinery than nature has already made them 
by her gift of milk white sk^’ns and flaxen hair. 
They make themselves more conspicuous by their 
manners than by either millinery or colour. 
They care nothing for sight-seeing, and all for 
flirting, or what in their vernacular is ‘larking.’ 
Like their prototype giggling back to ’Arry over 
the old boat, t^ey look hack and laugh and 
beckon and nod to the young officers who fol- 
low them through the streets, thinking that here 
is sport made to their hand, and that to reject 
the roasted larks which fall from the sky would 
be a folly unworthy a rational human being. 
From looking they pass into speech; and, by 
aid of a dictionary and their ^fingers, make ap- 
pointments and go off on expeditions, unchaper- 
oned, with these young men, to whom they have 
no more clue tflan is given by their uniform and 
the number of their regiment. When warned 
by experienced compatriots, they treat the warn- 
ing ae envy of their enjoyment When advised 
by the handsome gener*d who takes his own 
ahsre of the cake, liberally, they treat his 


advice as jealousy of the younger men ; and so, 
following their own course, they become the 
town’s talk, the shame of the English colony, 
the indignation of their hotel companions, and 
the standing marvel of the whole native popu- 
lation. They put, too, a stone in the hand of 
the reactionaiy and exclusive ; and: ‘See to what 
your dangerous liberties lead your girls is a 
reproach which no one can ward off. This is 
an instance of unconformity known to the writer 
of these lines as having taken place last winter 
in Paleriho. 

English and American girls , flirt in a way which 
the fervid south neither permits nor understands. 

So far that fervid south is more real aud more 
intense th?n we, who yet pride ourselves on both 
our sincerity and our depth, A painful little 
drama took place not long ago, founded on these 
cross lines of violated custom. Down on the 
Gulf of Naples a quite young girl, precocious 
in character and appearance an<l given up by 
her mother to the care of her maid, flirted with 
a young Italian as a foolish child would, given 
the chance, and only a venal servant to accept 
bribes for not lookiijg after her. The young 
fellow took ]jer seriously. Wlicn the trying 
moment came, she opened her large blue eyes | 
and said with the candid air of a clierub : ‘I 
meant nothing but fun. I do not love you, and 
I am too young to marry.’ Tlie youth shot 
himself os his commentary on her answer. 

Again, no kind of warning as to the untriist- 
worthiness of certain plausible scoundrels, known 
to be mere cacciatori or fortune-hunters, will do 
any good to certain women determined to ruin 
i themselves. A girl not long ago fell in love with 
a Sicilian scamp of handsome presence and despe- 
rate character. In vain, her friends warned her 
of his reputation, and besought her to conquer 
her suicidal passion — in vain ! in vain ! She 
would not, and she did not ; but, like the poor 
foolish moth, flew right up to the candle, and 
proved too fatally what the flame was like. She 
married ; and then learnt what a torturer and a 
tjrrant could do when put to it. Before the year 
was out she had to escape by stealth from a man 
who starved her and beat her ; who slept with 
a revolver under his pillow, with which he 
threatened her at dead of night — waiting her 
from her sleep to terrify her into almost madness 
— ^and who made her regret too bitterly that 
she had not taken advice when it was given 
her, and believed in the truer knowledge of the 
more experienced. 

In health it is the same story. We, who go on 
a visit of a few weeks, know so much better 
what is good for us than the natives of the place, 
who have had the experience of a lifetime and 
the traditions of centuries to guide them I We 
laugh at their precautions, and refuse to be 
‘coddled.’ Hence, we go straight into the jaws 
of danger, and then wonder that we ore bitten. 

We hang over the malarial waters stagnating in 
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the Colosseum, when we go there to ‘enthuse’ by 
moonlight We lie on the rank grass in the 
Campagna, cooling our flushed faces on the earth 
which teems ■with the germs that slay and the 
emanations that destroy. We whip our blood to 
fever-lieat by violent exertion under the burning 
sun, then get chilled to the marrow when the 
great orb sinks to darkness and the cold damps 
rise Irjke malignant spirits from the tomb; and 
we think the inhabitants lazy becnuse they take 
their exercise doucely, and effeminate because 
they avoid the half-hour of sundown as they 
would avoid a tiger crouching in tli^ jungle. 
We eat and drink in feverish Italy and exciting 
Spain as we eat and drink in damp, depressing 
England ; and we refuse to do at Itomc as the 
Romans do, to the damage of our liver and the ruin 
of our nerves. We know best — are ij’e not free- 
born Britons? — and our flag of unconformity is the 
sign of our superiority. We despise the religion of 
the count j’ies we visit, and will not believe that 
tlie worshippers of the saints have more lespect 
than have we ourselves for the faitli into which 
they have been born and bred. A friend of our 
own carries this feeling to its last development, 
not being able to understand, nor to believe, that 
the old Greeks and Romans had any respect for 
Zeus or Avorship ibr Minerva. The grandeur and 
multiplicity or their temples, the magnificence 
and frequency of their proccs^sious, say nothing to 
him. Their ways are not his, and he cannot 
accept them as true for them if not for him. i 
All people u ho have been abroad, and wlio ! 
respect the habits and feelings of those among i 
Avhom they have placed themselves, know how 
painful it is to meet certain of their countrymen 
and women in the churches during service. 
Tliese nonconformists pay no more respect to tlie ' 
place than if it were a barn cleared out for a 
play-night. They walk about making comments 
in audible voices, and stepping over the obstruc- 
tive feet of the kneeling worshippers as uncon- 
cernedly as if they were picking their way among 
BO many bales of cotton and wooL Why should 
they not ? When faith and habits clash, are not 
our own those which we must consider? At a 
funeral service in St Rech, Avhcii the nave was 
draped in black and occupied by the mourners 
gathered round the cottin, there came up the 
side aisle, arm-in-arm, a young Englishman and, 
perhaps, his bride, joyous, happy, talking, laugh- 
ing. what to them, in the flush of their youthful 
bliss, was the sorrow of the widow, the grief of 
the children, the loss <rf a good man and a useful 
life? They were on one plane, and all these 
weeping mourners were on another ; and their 
own was predominant. 

In a smaller matter than this, we show the 
same want of conformity. We go to a theatre 
in full dress where the ladies of the place go in 
bonnets, and to the opera in ulsters and travel- 
worn hats where the t^lite are in their diamonds 
and plumes. Rut so it is all through. We are 
British, and may do as we like, not being slaves 
nor wearing wooden shoes like those others, 
and Britannia ruling the seas — a cross between 
Neptune and Minerva. We eat and drink and 
dress and flirt and live independent of the rules 
by which the people of the country are guided 
and checked. But if any one doea not con- 
form to our ways, he is anathematised, and we 


wonder how such bad taste is possible with a 
well-conditioned person ! It is the stiff Anglo- 
Saxon neck, whi^, were it to bend, would not 
lose in power, but vrould gain in grace. 

» 

• IN ALL SHADEa 

CHAPTER XLIL 

Marian was behind in the dining-room and 
bedrooms with Aunt Clemmy, helping to nurse 
and tend the sick jind wounded os well as she 
could, in the midst of so much turmoil and 
danger. When she and Edward had been roused 
by the sudden glare of the burning cane-houses, 
reddening the horizon by Orange Grove, and 
casting weird and fitful shadows from all the 
mango-trees in front of their little tangled garden, 
she had been afraid to remain behind alone at 
Mulberry, and had preferred facing the mad- 
dened rioters by her husband’s side, to stopping 
by herself ujjder such circumstances among 
the unfamiliar black servants in her own house. 
So they had. ridden across hurriedly to the 
Dupuys’ together, especially as Marian was no 
less timid on Nora’s account than on her own ; 
and when they reached the little garden gate j 
that led in. by the back path, sheNbad slipped j 
up alone, unperceived by the mob, while Edward j 
went round openly to the \ front door and tiicd 
to apx>ease the angry negroes. 

The shouts and yells when she first arrived 
had proved indeed very frightening and distract- 
ing ; but after a time, she could guess, from the 
comparative silence which ensued, that Edward 
had succeeded in gaining a hearing : and then 
she and Aunt Clemmy turned with fast beating 
hearts to look after the bleeding victims, one 
of whom at least they gave up from the first 
as quite dead beyond the reach of hope or reco- 
very. 

Nora was naturally the first to come to. She ' 
had fainted only ; and though, in the .crush 
and press, she had been trampled upon and 
very roughly handled by the barefooted negroes, 
she had got off, thanks to their shoeless con- 
dition, with little |Worse than a few ugly cuts 
and bruises. They laid her tenderly on her 
own bod, and bathed her brows over and over 
again with Cologne water ; till, after a few 
minutes, she sat up again, pale and deathly to 
look at, but proud and haughty and defiant as 
ever, with her eyes burning very brightly, and 
an angry quiver playing unchecked about her 
bloodless lips. 

‘Is he dead?’ she asked oiilmly— as calmly 
as if it were the most ordinary question on 
earth, but yet with a curious tone of suppressed 
emotion, that even in tJiat terrible moment 
did not wholly escape Mariaq’s quick womanly 
observation. 

‘Your father?^ Marian answered, in a lovr 
voice. — ‘Dear, dear, you mustn’t excite- yourwlf 
now. You must be quite quiet, perfectly quiet. 
You’re not well enough to stand any talking 
or excitement yet. You must wait to hear about 
it all, darling, until you ’re a little better.’ 

Nora’s lip curled a trifle as she answered idmost 
disdainfully: ‘I’m not going to lie here and 
let myself be made an invalid of, while those 
murderers are out yonder still on the piazta. 
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Let me <?et up and see what has happened. — 
!No ; I didn’t mean papa, Marian; I hnow he’s 
' dead ; I saw him lying hacked all to pieces 
outside on the sofa. I meant Mr Noel. Have 
they killed him ? Have they killed hi rn^ He’s 
a brave man. Have the wretches killed him 1 ’ 

‘We think not,* Marian answered dubiously. 
*Hc’s in the next room, and two of the ser- 
vants are there taking care of him.* 

Nora rose from the bed with a sudden bound, 
and stood, pale and white, all trembling before 
them. ‘What are you slS^pping here w'aating 
your care upon me for, then?’ she asked half 
angrily. ‘You think not — think not, indeed! 
Is this a time to be thinking and hesitating! 
Why are you looking after women who go 
into fainting-fits, like fools, at the wrong 
moment? I’m ashamed of myself, almost, for 
giving Avay visibly before the wretc-hes — for 
letting them see I was half afraid of them. 
But I U'asn’t afraid of them for myself, tliough 
— not a bit of it, Marian : it u as only for — 
for Mr Noel.’ She said it after a moment’.s 
brief hesitation, but without the faintest touch 
of girlish timidity or ill-timed reserve. Then 
she swept qneen-like past Marian and Aunt 
Clemmy, in her white dinner dress — the same 
dress thtt she had worn when she was Malian’s 
hridesmciid — and walked quickly but composedly, 
as if nothing had happened, into the next bed- 
room. 

The two negresses had already taken off llarry’.s 
coat and waistcoat, and laid him on the bed 
with his shirt front all saturated with blood, 
and his forehead still bleeding violently, in spite 
of their unskilful efforts to stanch it with a 
wet towel. When Nora entered, he w’as lying 
there, stretched out at full length, 623eechless 
and senseless, the blood even then oozing slowly, 
by intermittent gurgling throbs, from the open 
"ash across his right temple. There w’as another 
deeper and even worse wound gurgling similarly 
upon his left elbow. 

* They should have been here,’ Nora cried ; 
‘Marian and Clemmy shtmld have been here, 
instead of looking after me in yonder. — Is he 
dead, Nita, is he dead ? Tell^ne ! ’ i 

‘No, missy,’ the girl answered, passively band- 
ing her the soaked towel. ‘Him doan’t dead 
yet ; but him dyin’, him dyin’. De blood cornin’ 
out ob him, spurt, spurt, spurt, so him can’t 
lib long, not anyway. Him bledded to death 
already, I tinkin’, a’most,’ 

Nora looked af the white face, and a few tears 
began at last to form slowly in her brimming 
eyelids. But she brushed them away quickly, 
before they had time to trickle down her blanched 
cheek, for her proud West Indian blood was up 
now, as much as the negroes’ had been a few 
minutes earlier ; and she twisted her handker- 
chief round a pocket pencil so as to form a 
hasty e:?;temporised tourniquet, Vhich she fastened 
bravely and resolutely with intuitive skill above 
the open wound on the left elbow. She had no 
idea that the little jets in which the blood 
spurted out so rhythmically were indicative of 
that most dangerous wound, a severed artery ; 
hut she felt instinctively, somehow, that this 
was the right thing to do, and she did it with- 
.“h^^^hing, as if she had been used to dealing 
mmiliarly with dangerous wounds for half her 


lifetime. Then she twisted ;the hasty instrument ' 
tightly round till the artery was securely stopped, 
and the little jets ceased entirely at each pulsa- 
tion of the now feeble and weakened heart 
‘ Run for the doctor, somebody ! ’ she cried 
eagerly ; ‘ run for the doctor, or he ’ll die outright 
before we can get help for him ! ’ 

But Nita and Rose, on their knees beside the 
wounded man, only cowered closer to the Vedside, 
and shook with terror as another cry rose on a 
sudden from outside from the excited negroes. 
It was the cry they raised when they lound 
Delgado rvas really struck dead before their very 
eyes by the visible and immediate judgment of 
the Almighty. 

Nora looked down at them with profound con- 
tempt, and merely said, in lier resolute, scornful 
voice : ‘ What ! afraid even of your own people ? 
Why, I ’m not afraid of them ; I, who am a 
white woman, and wliom they’d murder now 
and hack to pieces, ns soon as they’d look at 
me, if once they could catch me, when their 
blood ’s up ! — Marian, Marian ! you ’re a white 
woman ; will you come with me ? * 

Marian trembled a little — she wasn’t upheld 
through that terrible scene by the ingrained 
hereditary pride of a superior race before the 
blind wrath of the inferior, bequeathed to Nora 
by her slave -owning ancestors ; but she answered 
with hardly a luomcnt’s hesitation : ‘ Yes, Nora. 
If you wisli it, I ’ll go with you.’ 

There is something in these conflicts of race 
with race which raises the women of the higher 
blood for the time being into something braver 
and stronger than women. In England, Marian 
would nevi'r have dared to go out alone in the 
face of such a raging tumultuous mob, even of 
white peo 2 )lt* ; but in Trinidad, under the influence 
of that terrible excitement, she found Iieart to 

S ut on licr hat once more, and step forth with 
fora under the profound shade of the sju’eading 
mango-trees, now hardly lighted up at all at fitful 
intervals by the dying glow from the burnt-out 
embers of the smoking cane-houses. They went 
dow'n groping their way by the garden jiath, 
and came out at last upon the main bridle-road 
at the foot of the garden. There Marian drew 
back Nora timidly with a hand placed in quick 
warning upon her white shoulder. ‘ Stand aside, 
dear,’ she whispered at her car, pulling her back 
hastily within the garden gate and under the 
dark shadow of the big Btar-a 2 >ple tree. ‘ They ’re 
coming down — they ’re coming down I I hear 
them, I hear them ! O Obd, O God, I shouldn’t 
have come away ! They ’ve killed Edward ! ^ My 
darling, my darling ! They ’ve killed him — 
they’ve killed him ! ’ 

‘I wouldn’t stand aside for m^^sclf,’ Nora 
answered half aloud, her eyes flashing proudly 
even in the shadowy gloom of the garden. ‘But 
to save Mr Noel’s life, to save his life, I’ll stand 
aside if you wish, Marian.’ 

As they drew back into the dark sluidow, even 
Nora trembling and shivering a little at the 
tramp of so many naked leet, some of the negroes 
passed close beside them outside the fence on 
their way down from the piazza, wliere they had 
just been electrified into sudden quietness by the 
awful sight of Louis Delgado’s de^ body. They 
were talking earnestly and low among them- 
selves, not, as before, shrieking and yelling and 
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gesticulating wildly, but conversing half below 
their breath in a solemn, mysterious, awe-struck 
fashion. 

‘ De Lard be praise for Mr Hawtorn ! ’ one of 
them said as hi passed unseen close beside them. 
‘Him de black man fren*. We got nobody like 
him. I no’ would hurt Mr Hawtorn, de blessed 
man, not for de life ob me.’ 

lifarian’s heart beat fast within lier, but she 
said never a w’ord, and only pressed Nora’s hand, 
which she lield convulsively within her own, 
harder and tighter than ever, in her mute sus- 
pense and agony. 

Presently another group passed close by, and 
another voice said tremulously : ‘ Louis Delgado 
dead— Louis Delgado dead ! Mr Hawtorn is 
w'ondci'fnl man inr true ! Who ’d have tought 
it, me bruddor, w'ho ’d have tought it ? ’ 

‘That’s Martin Luther,’ Nora cfied almost 
aloud, unable any longer to restrain her curiosity. 
‘I know him by his voice. He wouldn’t hint 
me. — Martin, Martin ! what’s that you’re saying? 
Has Mr Hawthorn shot Delgado ? ’ As she spoke, 
with a iieroe anticipatory triumph in her voice, 
she stepped out li'om the shadow of the gate 
on to the main bridle-path, in her white <hrc&s 
and with her pale face, clearly visible under the 
faint luoonliglit. 

Martin ilung up his arms like one stabbed to 
the heart, and shouted wildly: ‘Do missy, de 
missy ! Dem done killed her on do i>ia7./.a 
3 ’onder, and her diippy coinin’ now already to 
scare us and trouble us ! ’ 

Even in that moment of awe and alarm, Nora 
laughed a little laugh of haughty contempt for 
the strong, big-huilt, hulking negro’s supersti- 
tious terror. ‘Martin!’ she cried, darting after 
him quickly, as he ran away awe-struck, and 
catching liiin by the .shoulder with her light 
hut palpable huiiian grasp, ‘don’t you know me? 
I’m no duppy. It’s me myself. Missy Nora, 
calling you. Here, feel my hand ; you see I ’m 
alive still ; you see your people haven’t killed 
me yet, even if you’ve killed your poor old 
master. — Martin, tell me, what’s this j^ou’re 
all saying about Mr Hawthorn having shot 
Delgado ? ’ 

Martin, shaking violently in every limb, ‘turned 
round and reassured himself slowly that it w'as 
really Nora and not her ghost that stood bodily 
before him. ‘Ila, missy,’ he .answered good- 
humouredly, showing his great row of big white 
teeth, though still quaking visibly with terror, 
‘don’t you be ’frjiid ; we wouldn’t hurt you, not 
a man of us. But it doan’t Mr Hawtorn dat 
shot Delgado I It God Almighty I Dc Lm-d 
hab smitten him ! * 

‘What!’ Nora cried in surprise. ‘lie fell 
dead ! Apoplexy or something, 1 sui)posc. The 
old villain ! he deserved it, Martin. — And Mr 
Hawthorn ? How about Mr Hawthorn ? Have 
they hurt him ? Have they killed him ? ’ 

‘Mr Hawtorn up to de house, missy, an’ all 
do niggers pray dc Lard for true him lib for 
ebber, de blessed creature.’ 

‘Why are you all coming away now, then?’ 
Nora asked anxiously. ‘ Where are you going 
to?’ 

‘ Mr Hawtorn send us home,’ Martin answered 
submissively ; ‘ an’ wc all ’fraid, if we doan’t go 
straight when him tell us, we drop down dead 


wit Kora, Datan, an’ Abiram, an’ lyin’ Ananias, 
same like Delgado.* 

‘Marian,’ Nora said decisively, ‘go back to 
your husband. You ought to be with him. — 
Martin^ you come along with me, sir. Mr Noel ’s 
dying. You’ve killed him, you people, as 
you’ve •killed my father. I’ve got to go and 
fetch the doctor now to save him ; and you ’ve 
got to come with me and take care of me.’ 

‘Oh, darling,’ Marian interrupted nervously, 
‘you mustn’t go alone amongst all these angry, 
excited negroes with nobody but him. Don’t, 
don’t ; I ’ll gladly go^with you !’ 

‘Do as 1 tell you!’ Nora cried in a tone of 
authority, with a firm stamp of her petulant little 
foot. ‘ You ought to be with him. Yf>u mustn’t 
leave him. — That’s right, dear. — Now, then, 
Martin!’ 

‘ I ’fr.aid, missy.* 

‘Afraid ! Nonsense. You ’re a pack of cowards. 
Am I afraid ? and I ’m a woman You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. Come along witli me 
at once, and d^ as I tell you.’ 

The terrified negro yielded grudgingly, and 
crept after her in the true crouching African 
fashion, compelled against his will to follow 
implicitly the mere bidding of the stronger and 
more imperious nature. * 

They u^ound down the zigzag path together, 
under the gaunt shadows of the overhanging 
bamboo clumps, waving weirdly to and fro with 
the breeze in the feeble moonlight— the strong 
man slouching along timorously, shaking and 
starting with terror at every rustle of Nora’s 
dress against the bracken and the tree ferns ; 
the slight girl erect and fearless, walking a pace 
or two in front of her faint-hearted escort with 
proud self-reliance, and never x>iiusing for a single 
second to cast a cautious glance to right or left 
among the tangled brushwood. The lights were 
now burning dimly in all the neighbouring negro 
cottiiges ; and far away down iii the distance, the 
long rows of gas lamps at Port-of-Spaiii gleamed 
double with elongated oblique reflections in the 
calm water of the sleepy harbour. 

Tliey had got half-way down the lonely gully 
witliout meeting or passing a single soul, when, 
at a turn of the roa?l where the bridle-path swept 
aside to avoid a rainy-season torrent, a horse 
came quickly uxiou them from in front, and 
the rajiid click of a cocked pistol warned Nora 
of approaching danger. 

‘Who goes there?* cried a sharp voice with 
a marked Scotch accent fronijlhe gloom before 
her, ‘Stop this minute, or I ’ll fire at you, you 
nigger ! ’ 

With a thrill of delight-, Nora recognised the 
longed-for voice — the very one she was seeking. 
It was Dr Macfarlane, from beyond the gully, 
roused, like half the island* by the red glare from 
the Orange Grove cane-houses, and spurring up 
03 faSt as his hojfsc could carry him, armed ana 
on tlie alert, to the scene of the supposed insur- 
rection. 

‘Don’t shooV Nora answered coolly, holding 
her hand up in deprecation. *A friend! — It’s j 
me, Dr Macfarlane— Nora Dupuy, coming to meet i 
you.’ 

‘Miss Dupuy!’ the doctor cried in astbi^- 
ment ‘ Then they ’ll not have shot t/om, at any- 
rate, young leddy ! But what are you doing out 
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here alone at this time of night, I ’m wondering 1 
Have you had to run for your life from Orange 
' Orove from these cowardly insurgent nigger 
fellows?' 

‘ Bun from them /' Nora echoed contemptyiously. 
* Dr Macfarlane, I 'd like to see it No, no ; 
I'm too much of a Bupuy ever to do ’that, I 
promise you, doctor. They can mui-der me, but 
they can't frighten me. I was coming down to 
look for you, for poor Mr Noel, who’s lying 
dangerously wounded up at our house, with a 
wound on the arm and a tef;rible cut across the 
temple.' 

‘Coming alone— -just in the very midst of all 
this business — ^to fetch me to look after a wounded 
fellow ! ' the doctor ejaculated half to himself, 
with mingled astonishment and admiration. 
He jumped down from his horse with a quick 
movement, not ungallantly, and lifted Nora up 
in his big arms without a word, seating her 
sideways, before she could remonstrate, on the 
awkward saddle. ‘Sit you there, Miss Dupuy,’ 
he said kindly, ‘you’re a brave lass, if ever 
there was one. I'll hold his head, end run along- 
side witli you. We’U be up at the house again 
in ten minutes.' 

‘They’ve killed my father,’ Nora said simply, 
beginning to break down at last, after her 
unnatural exaltation of bravery and endurance, 
and bursting into a sudden flood of tears. ‘ He ’s 

& at home all hacked to pieces with their 
ul cutlasses; and Mr Noel’s almost dead 
too ; perhaps he ’ll be quite dead, doctor, before 
we can get there.* 

{To be continued.) 

‘TELEGRAPHED.’ 

‘Have you seen the Purple Sandpiper at Mr 
Walton’s, telegraphed near here?' The above 
sentence <in a friend’s letter, a keen ornithologist, 
set me thinking. How many species of birds do 1 
know of that have been ‘telegraphed?’ or, in 
other words, killed by flying against the tele- 
graph wires? On looking up notes which 
extend over several years” observations, I 
found the list not a long one, but some- 
what varied. As my own knowledge of this 
subject extends over only a small district, yet 
one thickly set with wires, and taking into 
consideration the destruction of birds by this 
peculiar means irf this particular portion of the 
kingdom, and the thousands of miles of wires 
which extend ovef’the rest of the British Islands, 
the thought crosses my mind that there must 
be an immense death-rate among birds through 
this modern invention, now a necessity of our 
present life. 

But to return to our Purple Sandpiper (Tnnga 
maritima). What brought it so far inland ? — above 
twenty miles from its usual haunts by the shore, 
being purely a bird of the littoral. Was it 
merely a straggler lost or blown out of its course ? 
Or ^ was it accompanied by erther Sandpipers, 
which escaped the fatal wires? on some line of 
autuipnal migration which is certainly new to 
Jil8» Or, rather, only just suspected j and which 


will take some years of careful study and note* 
taking before being fuUy established. 

One of the birds most commonly ‘ telegraphed * 
with us, both in its spring and autumn ‘ flittings,* 
is the Landrail (Crex pratensis)^ or perhaps better 
known as the Corncrake ; indeed, in the spring 
migration I have known of its presence among 
us through this means, some time befojje its 
well-known call-note was heard ; although^ occa- 
sionally, individual birds stay all the winter 
with us. Lately, a new line of wires has been 
put across a common near us, to join others on 
one of the great north roads. These wires were 
put up to meet the increase of work which was 
expected through the introduction of the six- 
penny telegrams. The first Sunday after these 
wires were stretched, I found a Corncrake which 
had met its death by them. But it bud suffered 
considerably from the attentions, presumedly, 
paid to it by a pair of Carrion Crows (Oorvus 
corone\ which flopped away from its immediate 
neighbourhood on our approach. Shortly after, 
I picked up a fine cock Blackbird (Turdm mcrula) 
alive, but in sore condition. The skin of the 
breast, by the force of the blow, was rolled 
backward down to the thighs, one of which was 
broken. The contrast between the blackness of 
its plumage and the golden brown of the fallen 
beech-leaves on whir*h it lay was something 
startling. I stood looking at it some time before 
attempting to lay hold of it, wondering what 
was the matter, as it lay perfectly still, looking 
at me with its fearless black eyes. It made no 
effort to get away when I laid hold of it, though 
it bit as well as it could. Blackbirds are common 
victims to this form of deatli : I have seen three 
in one week, and it is really dilUcult to explain 
why. The habit they have, might account for 
it, of flying about and alarming the ncighbour- 
liood by their warning note till nearly dark, 
long after most light-loving birds have gone to 
roost. A rare stranger was * telcgrai)lied ’ among 
us, Leabh’s or the Fork-tailed Petrel (Procellaria 
leucorrhoa^y just after tlm heavy galea near the 
end of last October. Moat of the British speci- 
mens of this bird have been obtained inland, 
after heavy gales blown to us, I suppose, across 
the Atlantic, from the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Snipes, both the Common and Jack, often come 
into collision with the wires, thus showing that 
they also fly after dark. A very beautiful 
specimen of the Common Snipe, in full breeding 
plumage, was brought to a friend of mine on 
the last day of February by a tramp, who had 
picked it up by the roadside, ‘telegraphed.’ 
That Owls should meet with this fote, seems 
very curious, as they are so specially adapted 
for seeing in a dull light ; but such is the case. 

I know of several, both Barn (Strix flaTmnea) 
and Wood {Strix stridula) Owls, which have 
been picked up dead beneath the wires. One 
can only account for it on the supposition that 
they are intent on looking for prey beneath 
them, perhaps watching some particular mouse 
or shrew at the moment the fatal contact takes 
place. 
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The Peewit or Green Plover {Vanellv^ criatatus) 
is another common victiih to this forni of death, 
sometimes in great numbers. Three winters ago, 
large flocks of plovers used to frequent particular 
fields at night-time, flying to and from the coast 
morning and night. In these daily migrations 
they had to pass, at one particular place, a 
perfect network of wires ; and though odd birds 
had l'««en got from time to time, yet great was 
the astonishment of the signalman at a box near 
at hand, when daylight broke one morning after 
a stormy night, to sec the ground near his box 
strewn with Peewits. I should not like to say 
how many there were, but it took him at least 
■ twice to carry them to the nearest gamcdealer’s. 
Golden Plovers (Charadrius pluvialis) occasionally 
fall victims to the same means ; and I have seen 
a young bird of this species killed, while on its 
way to the coast, as early as the Otli of July, 
and many miles from the nearest breeding-ground. 
The Missel Thrash (Turdm viscivonis) in its 
short autumnal migrations often shares the same 
fate ; and at the same period I once saw that 
hideliiig hir'd, the Spotted Crake {Por::ana maru~ 
etta), I know of no instance of any of the hawks 
being done to death in this manner, though 
other observers may have been more fortunate as 
regards these birds. Instead, the Kestrel {Falco 
tinmincnlns) often makes use of the wires as a 
post of observation, mice being very plentiful as 
a rule along railway sides ; and in winter they 
often come out of their holes to feed on the 
horse-refuse on the highways. Wild-ducks also 


escape, as far as my knowledge goes, and we 
might naturally expect to see them occasionally ; 
but that may bo accounted for by their Hying 
too higli in their passage from coast to coast or 
to inland feeding-grounds. 

Of the orthod'»x bird, as Sydney Smith called 
the Pheasant, it is in some places a very common 
victim. I think I could pick out one stretch of 
railway which at certain seasons of the year 
produces for the surfaceman wlio goes along it 
in early morning a never-failing supply of 
wounded and dead birds. On one side of the 
railway is a long belt of plantation, where the 
birds are turaed into after being hand-reared, 
on the other side a river with cornfields stretching 
down to it ; and it is in the passage from the 
covers to the cornfields, when the grain is ripe 
or standing in stock, that the accidents occur. 
Partridges also often fall victims to the wires, 
as also did the Red Grouse where the telegraph 
crossed their native heaths. In more than one 
instance have the wires been laid underground, 
where crossing grouse-moors, to prevent the birds 
killing themselves ; but even when crossing these 
moors in the usual style from post to post, 
grouse after a time get to beware of them, and 
deaths through this cause get fewer and fewer. 
One instance of this peculiar adaptation of them- 
'selves to new circumstances came very forcibly 
under the writer’s notice. A wire-fence was put 
across a very good grouse-moor in Cumberland, 
dividing the fell into two allotments. For some 
time alter this was done, dead or dying birds 
were picked up daily, until it was well known 
that whoever was first along the fence was sure 
of a grouse-pie. It was amusing to see the dif- 
ferent stratagems employed by the shepherds 
and others to get along the fence without seem- 


ing to do so. Indeed, I have seen two farmers 
meet at the * Townfoot,’ and after a short gossip, 
separate, going in different directions and away 
from the fell ; and an hour after, I have heard 
of them meeting about the middle of the fence, 
both intent on dead or wounded birds. While 
for some time this slaughter of grouse went on, 
another fellow put in nis appearance, this time 
with four legs, and made a track by the side of 
the fence to replenish his larder ; and Mr Stoat 
had even the temerity to dispute the claim in 
one instance with tjac two-legged hunter. But 
the grouse in time got to know the dangers of 
the fence, and now the victims, like angels” visits, 
are few and far between. 

The ‘ vermin,* os weasels and stoats are gene- 
rally called, have often a regular track 
beneath the wires, for the purpose of looking 
for dead and wounded birds. The other day 
I found beneath the new wires I have already 
mentioned a lot of scattered feathers belonging 
to a Redwinji {Turdus Uiacus\ but no bird. 
Thinking it might only be wounded, I set to 
look for it, and after some patient hunting, found 
a few more feathers farther on the common. 
These traces I followed diligently, finding them 
every four or five yards apart, till in a hedge- 
bank fifty yards from the wires \ found them 
thick about a small hole — no doubt the burrow 
of a weasel, not an uncommon animal in that 
same old hedge. One would have liked to have 
seen the weasel cari'ying or dragging its prey, 
whichever it was, the former more likely, from 
the traces of the feathers being left at such 
regular intervals. A friend informs me that ho 
has seen the Carrion Crow regularly hunting along 
the wires in his district. 

Another victim has just come to hand in the 
shape of a young Guillemot (Uria troilc) in its 
first year’s dress ; and in the month of Mav I 
saw a Sanderling {Calidris arenaria) which nad 
partially put on its nuptial garb, and was no 
doubt making north to the arctic regions as fast 
as wings c^uld carry it, when anested by the 
stretclied wire. 

If it were possible to get authentic statistics 
of all the different tpecies and numbers of birds 
* telegraphed,’ we should have a mass of informa- 
tion which no doubt would greatly assist our 
ornithologists in their study ot the migration of 
the feathered tribes. This, I am afraid, is impos- 
sible, as birds mostly fall during the hours of 
darkness or semi-light ; and there are others, both 
quadrupeds and birds, which htwo the advantage 
of the genus homo in hunting propensities, and 
who are at work before he is wt of bed. They 
are not in search of information; their hunting 
is prompted by something keener than even a 
search for knowledge. Tha cravings of an; empty 
stomach must -be satisfied, if possible, and who 
can tejl how many a rari bird — which an ornitho- 
logist would haf^5 tramped miles to see — has 
formed a breakfast dish for a lot of hungry young 
weasels, or swelled out the crop of some gaunt 
carrion crow ! 

Any one living near a line of wires will find 
something to interest him, if he is an early riser, 
by searching underneath the wires in his morning 
walk. Antf when a specimen is found, a note , 
shouhl be taken of its name, the date, direction 
of wind during night, and weather ; and thus 
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in time a quantity of information would be 
gathered which would materially assist our migra- 
tion committees. The death-rate through being 
‘telegraphed’ is generally greatest during the 
spring and autumn migrations. ^ 

A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 

CHAPTER IV.— THE BURaLARY. 

The noise of the disturbance in the library had 
already attracted the attention of the Squire and 
his guests, who had just then reached the door 
of the drawing-room. When Parker announced 
that Major Dawkins was arrested for burglary, 
there was a general exclamation of incredulity ; 
but the mention of the handcuffs elicited a little 
scream from Miss Eupbcmia and an exclamation 
of indignation from the Squire. 

* This is too absurd. It is some rascal’s practical 
joke ; but it is one that I shall punish, for it is 
a disgrace to me that such a thing should be 
perpetrated on a guest of mine.— rFriends, come 
with me.’ He led the way to the library ; and 
the ladies, unable to restrain their curiosity, 
followed the gentlemen. Perhaps they also felt 
some timidity at the ide‘il of being left alone ; for 
the numerous burglaries committed of late during 
the dinner hour at country-houses were trying 
the nerves of everybody who had property to 
lose. 

‘What is the meaning of this outrage in my 
house!’ exclaimed the Squire. ‘Release this 
^gentleman at once. He is my guest’ 

‘I told you so,’ ejaculated the Major, still too 
angry to realise fully the humiliating as well as 
ludicrous position in which he stood. 

The detective answered the Squire respectfully 
and firmly : ‘ This is my card, sir ; my name 
is Kidman. I am a police officer, and was sent 
down here to watch the movements of a man 
known to the police under various aliases. This 
is the person I have been seeking. He is pretty 
well disguised with his dyAd hair’ (the Major 
shuddered : the thunderbolt had fallen at last !) ; 
‘but his height and figure correspond precisely 
with this photograph.’ He displayed the portrait 
of a man whose figure was certainly like the 
Major’s, and, allowing for the effect of disguise, 
there might eventbe discovered some resemblance 
in tbe features. 

*I tell you this is preposterous,’ the Squire 
said impatiently. ‘I will be responsible to you 
for this gentleman.’ 

‘Well, sir, of course the affair must be dis- 
agreeable to you, only ijj’ou are not the firat 
gentleman he has taken in.’ c 

‘I 8a3% release him at once. If you refuse, it 
will be at your peril I am a justice of the 
peace.’ 

I ‘So, much the better, sir; and in that case 
you will permit me to tell you the circumstances 
under which I arrest this — gentleman. I have 
been on the lookout for him ; and from infor- 
mation receive#! that an attack was to be made 


upon your house, I came here this evening to 
watch. I posted myself in tbe shrubbery ; and 
not half an hour ago, whilst you were at dinner, 
I saw him look from that window to spy if tbe 
coast was clear 

‘I was looking for you, Squire,’ interrupted 
the Major. 

‘I couldn't guess how he had got in without 
me seeing him, but that is explained by his. being 
a guest of yours. I knew he was at work, and 
so stepped quietly in after him. I found him 
so busy at one of tbe drawers of this table that 
I managed to slip these ornaments on his wrists 
before be could turn round.’ 

‘At the drawers of the table!’ ejaculated 
several voices, whilst all looked in amazed horror 
at the culprit. 

‘ Yes,’ continued Mr Kidman complacently, 
finding that he had at last made an impression ; 
‘and this sort of thing ’ (holding up the jemmy) 
‘ is not exactly what you would expect to find in 
a gentleman’s dressing-case, I found it here on 
the table, and tbe middle drawer has been forced 
open W'ith it.’ 

‘ The drawer forced open 1 ' muttered the Squire 
doubtingly. 

‘You will find it so, and done by an experi- 
enced band too. Will you oblige me by examin- 
ing the contents of the drawer and letting me 
know what has been abstracted ? ’ 

‘This is horrible!’ said the Major, becoming 
calmer os the situation became more serious. 

It was indeed most horrible to every one 
present. Miss Eupbcmia afterwai’ds declared to 
Mrs John that she felt ready to sink through 
the floor, and fervently wished that she could 
have done so. 

‘The drawer has certainly been rummaged by 
some one,’ the Squire said gravely. 

‘ Anything valuable missing ! ’ asked the detec- 
tive, notebook in hand. 

‘Yes — a considerable sum of money in notes 
and gold.’ 

‘Ah, I daresay our friend wdll be able to give 
us an account of the notes and gold,’ was the 
jjlayful comment of Mr Kidman. 

‘This indignity is insufferable,’ said the Major 
stiffly ; ‘ and I cannot understand, Elliott, why 
you should hesitate for a moment to release me 
from this degrading position. You know me ; 
you know bow easily my identity can be estab- 
lished. You know nothmg of this man beyond 
his own assertion. How can you tell that be 
is not a confederate of the thieves, and his 
present action a ruse to give them time to 
escirael’ 

‘That’s not bad, captain,’ rejoined the detective 
with an admiring smile. ‘But these letters — 
which you will excuse mo taking from your 
pocket — will show that one part of my statement 
18 correct. — Do they belong to you, sir ? ’ 

He handed the three fatal letters to the Squire, 
who hastily glanced at them, whilst bis wife 
stood on one side of him and Mrs John on the 
other. 

‘ Why, that is the letter wJiicli I received ! ’ 
observed Mrs Joseph with acerbity. 

‘ And that is mine ; and the other is the one 
which has upset poor dear Nellie so much ! ’ 
cried Mrs John. 

‘It was to ask you again to allow me to 
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destroy those confounded letters, that ^ I came 
to seek you, Squire, thinking that I might find 
you here alone after dinner,’ the Major explained. 

I heard some one moving about the room, and, 
concluding that it was you, knocked two or 
three times. Getting no answer, I entered, but 
found nobody here. As the window was open, 
it occurred to me that you might have stepped 
out!(»i the terrace, and I looked for you. Of 
course you were not there, but it must have 
been then that this man saw me.’ ^ 

* No doubt,’ answered the Squire slowly ; ‘ but 
he found you at my drawer.’ 

‘ My anxiety to prevent a scandal to the family 
tempted me to take back my letters — for they 
are mine — and burn them without your leave. 
I knew that you would pardon me when you 
heard the e.\planation which you will have to- 
morrow.’ • 

Whilst the Major spoke, the Squire w^as 
frowning. 

‘ According to your own statement. Major 
Dawkins, your conduct has not been creditable 
to you as an honourable man.’ 

‘I acted for the best, as you would see if 
you would give me leave to speak to you in 
private.’ 

They were interrupted and startled by the 
rej^ort of two pistol-shots in the grounds. Pre- 
sently a footman rushed in with the informa- 
tion that they had caught a man who had jumped 
out of one of the windows, and he had hred 
upon them. 

‘I see the whole thing,’ exclaimed the Major 
excitedly. ‘ It was the thief wlio was in here 
when I knocked ; and whilst you, sir, have 
been insulting me and making a fool of yourself — 
if you are a detective — you have given him the 
opportunity to ransack the house ! ’ 

Mr Kidman looked puzzled, but he acted 
promptly. He removed the Imndcufls, saying 
humbly : ‘ I heg pardon, sir ; but mistakes udll 
happen. I must catch that man — he is a desperate 
card, and uses his revolver freedy.’ He darted out 
to the terrace and disappeared. 

The Squire and Maynard immediately followed. 
John Elliott Wiis too timid, and the Major too 
indignant at the treatment to which he had 
been subjected, to take any part in the pursuit. 
After i)ulling himself and his ruliled garments 
together, he addressed his liostess, Mrs Joseph : 
*1 presume, madam, I may now retire?’ 

The lady bowed a little awkwardly, feeling 
some compunction for his sufferings. She hoped 
that a good night’s rest would enable him to 
laugh at this painful incident, if not to forget 
it. 

‘An affair of this sort does not readily become 
a subject of mirth to the victim. But thanks 
for your kind wishes,’ 

He was about tf) retire, when Squire Elliott 
and Maynard returned. 

‘It’s all right, Major. They have got the 
scoundrel fast bound, and he has hurt no one 
but himself. There are my notes and gold, which 
we have just taken from his pocket.’ 

‘How did it all happen?’ was the eager 
exclamation of the ladies. 

‘ I offer you my cordial congratulations,’ added 
the Major drily. 

‘It happened exactly as the Major surmised; 


and we have to thank Nellie’s headache, or what* 
ever has kept her upstairs, for the timely dis- 
covery of the burglar. She was going into her 
dressing-room, and on opening tlie door, saW 
a man busy with her jewel-case. She knew 
what iliat meant — closed the door and locked 
it. She ran to the window and screamed out 
“Thieves!” The fellow took the alarm, and 
having the window open in readiness for such 
an emergency, he flung out a bundle which he 
had prepared. Then he slipped over the ledge, 
and let himself drop to the ground ; hut he 
had miscalculated the distance, and broke his 
leg in the fall. Two of our men, who had heard 
Nellie scream, were upon him before lie could 
attempt to rise. He fired, but they had got 
his arms up in the air ; so no harm was done ; 
and he is safe for ten or fifteen years.’ 

‘And the bundle — what was in it?’ anxiously 
inquired the Squire’s wife. 

‘A lot of trinkets and things, which are scat- 
tered all over the place, as the bundle in falling 
struck the branch of a hawthorn and was torn 
open. I have sent Parker to look after them ; 
but we must go out ourselves.’ 

The ladies, whose looks of deep concern indi- 
cated how much they were interested in the 
search, eagerly proposed^ to accompil|iy the gentle- 
men. Hats and shawls were quickly procured, 
and the whole party went forth. Nellie stole 
shyly down from her room and joined her friends 
— much to the delight of Maynard, although 
he endeavoured to appear cold and indifferent 
She, too, wore a mask of indifference. But 
both were conscious that it ivas a mask, and 
that each was at heart earnestly wishing that 
the other would say something which would 
lead to an explanation. Without words, how- 
ever, they somehow knew that the reconciliation 
would come in the morning. 

The Major’s presence wjts taken as a matter 
of course ; for, in the excitement of the moment, 
his banishment was forgotten by every one except 
himself. He silently took his place as the special 
attendant of Miss Euphemia, who received his 
attentions as graciously as if the incident of the 
morning had not occurred. Ho was peculiarly 
fortunate in being the finder of most of her 
stolen valuables, which won him additional favour. 
Nearly everything was found, and a further 
search was to be made in the morning. So, 
everybody retired to rest that night witli feel- 
ings of thankfulness for having had such a 
singular escape from heavy los^ 

In the morning, there we^ general inquiries 
for the Major. His misfortunes of the previous 
night had toned down the anger which had been 
felt regarding him, and the idea now was that 
they had been too hard "upon the wcll-nienning 
little man. All — and especially the Squire-— 
woifld have hgen pleased to sec him in his 
usual place at table. But as be did not appear, 
the only inference that could be drawn was that 
he felt too much hurt to make any advances. 

They were rising from the table and preparing 
for tlie unpleasant business of the day, when, 
there was a sound of carriage-wheels, lollowed 
by a loud ring at tlie hall-bell. 

‘That’s Willis,’ said the Squire, moving to the 
window and looking out, aftej: casting a glance 
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‘ of satisfaction at his wife and at his sister-in- 
law. 

His assertion was immediately confirmed by 
tbe entrance of Parker to announce the visitor, 
who, without ceremony, had closely follow.ed the 
butler. 

After hurried greetings were over, Willis said 
abruptly : ‘ I want to get back to town to-night,’ 
and I have come down here in consequence of 
a telegram from Dawkins, who tells me that you 
have all got into a nonsensical squabble owing 
to his interference with the ptention of setting 
you right’ 

*I thoroughly i^;ree with you, Willis — it is a 
nonsensical squabble, hut who the deuce is to 
blame for itl’ said the Squire with a good- 
natured laugh. 

‘Glad to hear you ask the question,’ rejoined 
Willis, who, being a plain and practical person, 
came to the main point at once. *TIie first 
thing you have got to understand is that Dawkins 
is not to blame ; the ne.\t thing you have got 
to understand is that I am the party you have 
got to blow up. But before you begin with me, 
you had better take my good-natured brother- 
in-law to task, and before you do that, I want 
to have a few words with you, John Elliott.’ 

‘You had better speak ,ont whatever you have 
to say here,’ muttered Elliott of Arrowby with 
a painfully feeble assumption of haughtiness. 

‘Would you like that, Sophy?’ said Willis, 
addressing Ins sister, Mrs John. 

*I think I understand the whole position, Matt,’ 
$he replied. ‘ Indeed, I think wo all understand 
it now. The poor Major blundered about his 
letters ; we all got the wrong ones, and mis- 
interpreted their meaning. We need not go 
into the details, for, as you know, they would 
be painful to me as well as to John. Take Joe 
away with you, and get him to express to the 
' Major tlie regret that we all feel for the annoy- 
ance we have caused him.’ 

‘Come along,’ said the Squire promptly. ‘We’ll 
pacify him somehow.’ As he was passing his 
wife, he whispered to her : ‘ I hope you are 
satisfied now, Kitty ; ’ and she gave an approving 
I nod. ‘But I wish he had b(jen down with us 
i to breakfast.’ 

; The Squire and Matt Willis proceeded to the 
library ; and there a very few additional words 
satisfied the former that tlie unfortunate friend 
of the family had been trving to discharge a 
disagreeable duty which lie thought himself 
bound to undertakq. 

The Major was hurt enough by the awkward 
position in which Jie was placed ; hut that was 
not the reason why he kept to his chamber. lie 
was not thinking of breakfast or the misunder- 
standing with his friends. Still, in his dressing- 

§ own he was pacing the floor in a state of cruel 
istress* His hair was tossed about wildly and 
—-it was of a ghastly gray -green, colour! That 
wicked burglar had taken away the precious 
Eussian leather case — no doubt thinking it con- 
tained jewelry — and it had not been amongst 
the^ articles found last night. Without it, the 
Major could not perform his toilet. This was 
the cruellest blow of all to the poor man. It 
was impossible for him to appear before any one 
in^ his present guise ; and be even avoided the 
mirrors, lest he should catch sight of his own 


head. Hollis had been despatched to make dili- 
gent search in every spot where the case might 
have fallen ; and his master was waiting in agony 
for the result. A knock at the door. — Ah, there 
he is at lost! No, it was only Parker to 
say that Mr Willis had arrived, and was with 
the Squire in the library waiting for Major 
Dawkins. 

‘ Make my excuses, please, and say that X can- 
not go down yet, but will be with them as soon 
as possible.’ 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and another 
message cp,me ; then another more urgent, and 
a fourth more urgent still. The Major wished 
he could shave his head ; it would be more pre- 
sentable then than as it was now. He was be- 
moaning the ill-luck or stupidity of Hollis, when 
the Sfiuire himself arrived at the door. 

‘What is ^ the matter, Dawkins? We are all 
I waiting for you. Are you ill ? * 

‘ Yes, yes ; I am ill ; but I will he with you 
as soon as 1 can.* 

‘Then open the door and let me shako Iiands 
with you.’ 

‘Not just now, not just now. I’ll conic and 
shake hands with you as much as you like, in 
half an hour or so,' was the agitated response. 

‘Well, as you please ; but 1 want to ask you 
to forget yesterday. Willis has explained every- 
thing, and your letters arc correctly undci’stood 
now. My wife is sorry that she did not take 
I in the right meaning of the one which fell into 
her hands ; Nellie appreciates your desire to 
forewarn her against any stupid gossip that fool 
Cousin John might spread ; Mrs John thinks it 
was kind of you to u ish to put her husband right, 
and he has got a lesson which be will not forget in 
a hurry. But she regards the whole affair as a 
good joke. You sec, all is well ; so come away 
at once an<l complete the party.’ 

‘ I am delighted ; but please do excuse me, 
Squire. I can’t come at once,* groaned the 
Major, passing his hand shudderingly through 
the besmirclied hair. 

‘ Very avcII, then, as soon as you can ; you 
will find us somewhere about the lawn.* And 
the Squire, wondering what the Major’s curious 
malady could be, rejoined liis friends. 

At lost Hollis did knock at the door, hringing^ 
the joyful tidings that he had found the case — 
sticking between two branches of the hawthorn, 
which had wrecked the burglar’s bundle. He 
had been about to abandon tlie search, when, 
happening to look up, he saw it where he never 
would have thought of looking for it. 

The Major dressed with more than usual care, 
gave Hollis orders to pack up, as they were to- 
leave that day ; and then, holding himself aS' 
erect as if on parade, he proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the lawn with the firm determination! 
to bid his host and hosteM good-bye. But on 
his way he encountered Miss Euphemia, whoso- 
gold-rimmcd ^ince-nea glittered with pleasure at 
sight of him. ‘I am so delighted to see you. 
Major. I — ^we were all ai'raid that you wore- 
seriously ilL' 

‘No ; not seriously ill, hut considerably 
bothered,’ he responded uncomfortably. 

‘Of course you must have been; but thank 
goodness it is all over now. The Squire and 
all the others are most anxious to moke amends' 
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to you fop the vexation you have endured so 
nobly. He wants you to stay, and has sent me 
to persuade you not to say no.* 

4 Stay !— It is impossible-~quite impossible.* 

* Oh, Imt you really must not bear malice— they 
made a mistake, and everybody does so sometimes.* 
She was smiling coaxingly, and looked a different 
being from the lady who had surveyed him 
through her glasses so severely yesterday. 

* I respect the family as much as ever ; but I 
cannot remain.’ 

‘ Oh, do— to please me.’ 

He looked at her and fancied he sav^ a blush. 
‘ To please you, I would stay for ever,’ he answered 
gallantly ; ‘ but ’ 

‘Then stay — for ever!’ she interrupted with 
enmhasis. 

He ojxiiicd his eyes. Bid he understand her? 
Could she be serious? Had the time come for 
him to speak ? 

‘Bo y(m mean that it would bo a particular 
pleasuKi to you if I remained — i'or y&ur sake?* 

‘ It would,’ she answered in a low voice. 

‘Then 1 understand,’ he said, taking her hand, 
Uhis is my consolation for all the afflictions of 
yesterday?’ She did not say no ; and he, draw- 
ing her arm within his, continued : ‘ I am a happy 
man, although again a captive.’ 

The announcement of their engagement added 
much to the happiness which everybody felt in 
the reconciliations ell'eeted that morning. There 
was a merry twinkle in the H(pi ire’s eyes. He 
was a cunning fellow wlien ijromptcd by his 
wile, and had guessed what Wfinld happen when 
ho choM! Miss Kuphciaia as his ambassador to 
the Major. The only person who felt in the 
least un com for table was .John Elliott of Arrov/by, 
who was now confessedly the originator of all 
the niitchiof. I’he only reproach ho had to 
endure from his wife was the expression accom- 
panied liy a pitying smile, ‘ I’oor John !’ 

There were festivities on a grand scale at 
Todliurst when Nellie and Maynard were wedded ; 
but the marriage of Kuphemia I’anton and Major 
Dawkins Avns a very quiet affair — as the lady 
thought. She had only three bridesmaids and 
about twenty other ' friends to witness the 
ceremony. The Major was content to be 
supported by an old companion in arms and 
Matthew Willis. 

The ha])py couple disappeared for six months. 
Oil returning to England, their first* vLsit was to 
Todhurst. For a moment the Squire and his 
wife found it difficult to recognise their old 
friends. The Major was now u quiet elderly- 
looking gentleman with gray hair and moustache ; 
and Mrs Dawkins was a subdued-looking lady, 
whose hair suggested that she liad certainlv 
arrived at years of discretion. They ha<l both 
come to accept with resignation the inevitable 
signs that time passes and old age draws on ; 
and they were happy. They had not been so 
in the days when they vainly struggled to hide 
the progress of years. The Major could never 
forget that morning of agony when the Russian 
leather case could not be found. Probably his 
account of it, combined with the fact tnat it 
was no longer possible to hide from each other 
their dabblings in the fine arts, helped his wife 
to agree with him that it was best to make no 
attempt to improve upon nature. The Major 


had given up all his youthful ways, much to 
his own comfort ; and he was firmly resolved 
never again to play the part of the officioua 
Mend of the family. 

# THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

One of the most important applications of pho- 
tography is the production of printing-blocks, 
which, under various names, are in great request 
for book and newspaper illustration. It is not 
generally known that some of the finest illustra- 
tions which adorn high-class magazines are pro- 
duced without the intervention of the engraver at 
any stage of the process. They are photographed 
direct from drawings, in some cases even from 
nature ; and from the photograph a printing-block 
ready for the press is produced automatically. 
Oil-paintings and water-colour drawings can also 
be thus reproduced with the greatest fidelity. A 
few years back, this was impossible, for the photo- 
graph did not translate the colours in their true 
tone-relation to one another. Thus, yellow and 
red would be reproduced as blaok, wdiile blue 
would photograph white. All this has been 
changed by the introduction of what is known, 
as the isochromatic process, by which colours are 
rendered as a skilful artist working in Indian ink 
or blacklead pencil would render them. 

As an outcome of this capacity of the photo- 
graphic chemicals, the Royal Academy of Arts 
has made a new departure in the issue of an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the principal works ex- 
hibited at Burlington House. This is a handsome 
folio volume, containing one hundred and fifty 
fac-similcs of pictures by Royal Academicians and 
outsiders. It is not only precious as a work 
of art, for every touch of the painter’s brush is 
recognised and reproduced, hut it forms a valu- 
able record for future reference. The particular 
sy.stem adopted is that known as the Goupil 
photogravure process* which is worked by Messrs 
Boussod Valadon & Company of Paris and 
London. This firm have published in a similar 
manner selected pictures from the Paris Salons 
of the last two years ; and we are glad that our 
Academy authorities have followed such a good 
example. •> 

Foiur crematory furnaces are in course of erec- 
tion at the far-famed Parisian cemetery, Pfcre 
Lachaise, and will be ready for operation in a 
short time. These furnaces, which haye the 
outward appearance of ornamental ovens, 
built, on the model of those in use at Rome and j 
Milan. The coot of cremation will be fifteen 
francs only — to rich and poor alike. It is said 
that already sculptors and metal-workers are 
busy in designing and producing cinerary uiiis 
for the preservation of the ashes from these fur- 
naces. These vessels will, at the option of the 
relatives of the dead, be removed to family vaults^ 
or will be deposited in a building which is to be 
erected by the city of Paris for their reception. 
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The late discussion in the Times as to the per- 
manence of water-colour drawings has led the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
to appoint a Commission to inquire into the whole 
subject, under the efficient chairmanship • of Sir 
E. Leighton, the President of the Royal Academy. 
With him will work several well-known artists. 
Captain Abney and Dr Russell, who for some 
time have been engaged in testing the action of 
light upon pigments, will act as scientific advisers 
to the Commission. 

It is reported that the^ recent revival of 
arclueological research in Italy is continually 
being hampered by the extortionate demands 
of proprietors on whose lands excavations arc 
desirable. It is also alleged that a large trade 
has been organised in the manufacture of sham 
antiquities. Senator Fiorelli, the head of the 
Archaeological Department, seeks to put a stop to 
these abuses by the passage of a law which will 
place excavations under state supervision and by 
official permission only. It is also suggested that 
the smaller antiquities should only be admitted 
to be genuine after due examination and the 
attachment of some form of olficial stamp or 
seaL ^ 

The London Chamber of Commerce have 
under their consideration the establishment in 
the metropolis of Commercial Museums, or, as 
they might be termed, permanent exhibitions, 
such as are found in Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, and other countries. 
With this view, they have deputed their secretary, 
Mr Kenrick Murray, to visit the Museums ot 
the chief commercial centres on the Continent. 
They liave instructed him to report to them upon 
the area of the buildings used for the purpose, 
their financial organisation and annual expendi- 
ture, tlie number of visitors they receive, and 
their pi’esuraed elTect upon the trades of the 
country in w'hich they are situated. Mr Murray 
will bear Foreign Office introductions to tlie 
Queen’s representatives in the dilfercnt countries 
which he will visit, and 'will, therefore, have 
every facility for carrying ou|i a most important 
commission. 

The most fearful outbreak of volcanic force 
which the world has experienced since the 
eruption of Krakatoa in the Straits of Sunda, 
has recently laid waste many miles of the fairest 
part of New Zealand. It is not yet known how 
many human livps have been sacrificed in this 
terrible visitation, but it is certain that several 
Maori settlements ^ave been completely destroyed, 
and that the country for many miles round the 
centre of disturbance has been literally devastated. 
The outbreak commenced at midnight on the 9th 
of last June with a succession of fearful earth- 
quake shocks. Then, for the first time within 
living memory, Mount Tarawera^Jjuddenly became 
an active volcano, and belched forth torrents of 
stones and boiling mud mingled with fire and 
smoke. The once fertile district is covered with 
a layer of mud and ashes, so that those who have 
sumved the terrible ordeal have starvation and 
ruin before them. One minor effect of the 
disaster will be regretted all the world over by 
those 'who Imve visited or have read of the 
'wondrous scenery of Hew Zealand. The far- 


famed pink and white terraces have ceased to 
exist. These terraces were unique, and had they 
been known in ancient times, must have been 
counted with the wonders of the world. Boiling 
water heavily charged with silica issued from the 
ground, and as it tumbled over the hillside and 
gradually cooled in its descent, it deposited its 
silica as a glittering crystallisation. Mr Fronde, 
one of the last visitors who has written^ upon 
the subject, says : * Stretched before us we saw I 
the white terrace in all its strangeness : a crystal 
staircase, glittering and stainless as if it were 
ice, spreading out like an open fan from a point 
above us^^on the hillside, and projecting at the 
bottom into a lake, where it was perhaps two 
hundred yards u'ide.’ 

This hot-lake district was becoming a great 
sanatorium, and tourists Hocked to it from all 
countries, f(^r the warm water was credited with 
wonderful liealing powers. From this circum- 
stance alone, it was believed that the district had 
a great future before it. The Maoris thought 
not a little of the natural wonders of wliich 
they were the stewards, and took care to levy 
blackmail on all their visitors. All this is now 
at an cn<l, for the wonders have gone, until 
possibly new ones are gradually developed in 
their stead. 

Much has been written on the subject of 
mysterious noises, which in most cases, if intelli- 
gently inquired into, would be found to have 
no mystery at all about them. A Professor at 
Philadel]>liia recently recorded that at a certain 
hour each day one of the windows in his house 
rattled in the most violent manner. On consult- 
ing the local railway time-table, he could find 
no train running at the hour specified. But on 
examining another table, wliich included a 
•separate line, he found that a heavy train passed 
at the 'time at a distance of several miles from 
his house. He tlien referred to the geological 
formation of the ground between tbc two points, 
and at once saw that there was an outcropping 
ledge of rock which formed a link of connection 
between the distant railway line and his home. 

It was the vibration carried hy this rock from 
the passing train that rattled the window. 

Dr Marter of Rome lias discovered in many 
of the skulls in the dilferent Roman and Etruscan 
tombs, as well as in those deposited in the 
various museums, interesting specimens of ancient 
dentistry and artificial teeth. These letter are 
in most cases carved out of the teeth of some large 
animah In many instances, these teeth are fas- 
tened to tbc natural ones by bands of gold. N6 
cases of stopped teeth have been discovered, 
although many cases of decay present themselves 
where stopping would have been advantageous. ■ 
The skulls examined date as far back as the sixth 
century B.C., and prove that the art of dentistry 
and the pains of toothache are by no means 
modern institutions. 

The city of Hernosand, in Sweden, can boast 
of being the first place in Europe where the 
streets are lighted entirely by electricity to the 
exclusion of gas. It has the advantage of plenty 
of natural water-power for driving the electric 
engines, so that the new lights can actually be 
produced at a cheaper rate than the old ones. 

Although many investors have burnt their 
fingers — metaphorically, We mean — over the elec- 
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tric-ligbting question in this country, it seems 
to he becoming a profitable form of investment 
in America. A circular addressed by the editor 
of one of the American papers to the general 
managers of the lighting Companies lias elicited 
the information that many of them are earning 
good dividends — in one case as much as eighteen 
per cent, for the year. As we have before had 
occa'frov to remind our readers, the price of gas 
in this country, averages about half wliat it does 
ill N(nv York, and this fact alone would account 
for the more ilourisliing state of transatlantic 
electric lighting Companies. • 

At a half-deinolisliud Jesuit College at Vienna, 
a dog lately fell through a fissure in the pave- 
ment' The efforts to rescue the poor animal 
led to a curious archioological discovery. The 
dog had, it was found, fallen into q, large vault 
containing ninety coffins. The existence of this 
underground burial-place bad hitherto been quite 
unsuspected. The inscriptions on the coffins 
date back to the reign of Maria Theresa, and 
the bodies are of the monks of that period, and 
of the nobles who helped to sujiport the monas- 
tery. 

In an interesting lecture lattdy delivered before 
the Royal In^titntioll on ‘ Photography as an Aid 
to Astronomy,' Mr A. A. Common, who is the 
principal liriti^i labourer in this comparatively 
new held of research, described his methods of 
Avorking, and held nut sanguine hopes of future 
tilings possible by astronomical photography. 
Sjioaking of modern dry-plate photograpliy, he 
said : ‘At a bound, it has gone far beyond any- 
thing tliat Avas exi)Octed of it, and bids fair to 
overturn a good deal of the practice that has 
hitherto existed among astronomers. I liojjc soon 
to see it recognised as the most potent agent of 
research and recuJ-d that has ever been within 
tin* reach of the astronoraer j so that the records 
Avhich the future astronomer Avill use Avill not 
be the Avritten impression of dea<l men’s views, 
but veritable images of tlie different objects of 
tlie heavens recorded by themselves as they 
existed.’ 

Tavo remarkable and Avonderful cases of roco- 
A’ery from bullet- wounds have lately taken place 
in the metropolis. In one case, that of a girl who 
Ava.s shot by her lover, the bullet is deeply im- 
bedded in the head, too deep to admit of any 
operation ; yet^ the patient has been discharged 
from the hospital convalescent. The other case 
was one of attempted suicide, the sufferer having 
shot himself in the head Avitli a reA'olver. In this 
case, too, the bullet is still in the brain, and in 
such a position as to prevent the operation of 
extraction. In spite of this, the patient has been 
discharged from hospital care, and it is said that 
he suffers no inconvenience from the consequences 
of his rash act. A curious coincidence in connec- 
tion with these cases is that both shots were fired 
on the same day, the 19th of June, and that both 
cases were treated at the London Hospital. ‘ The 
times have been,’ says Shakspeare, ‘that, when 
the brains were out, the man would die.* The 
poet puts these words into the mouth of Macbeth, 
when that wicked king sees the ghost of the mur- 
dered Banquo rise before him. In the cases just 
cited, we nave a reality which no poet could 
equal in romance. People walking about in the 
flesh with bullets in their brains are certainly 


far more wonderful things than spectres. These 
marvellous recoveries from what, a few ^ears ago, ‘ 
Avould httA’e meant certain death, must be credited^ 
to surgical skill and the modern antiseptic method 
of treating Avounds. 

ilag^strates are continually deploring the use 
of the revolver among the civil community, and 
hardly a week passes but some terrible accident | 
or crime is credited to the employment of that 
weapon. That it is a most A'aiuable arm Avlien 
usetl in legitimate Avarfarc, the paper lately read 
before the Royal United Service Institution by 
Major Kitchener amply proA^ed. According to 
this paper, every nation hut our own seems to 
consider that the revolver is the most important 
Aveapon that cavalry can be armed Avith. In 
Russia, for instance, all officers, sergeant-majors, 
drummers, buglers, and even clerks, carry re- 
volvers. In Germany, again, thei-e is a regular 
annual course of instruction in the use ot tlie 
Aveapon. In our army, howev'er, the revolver 
seems to be in* a great measure ignored, excepting 
by officers on active foreign service. 

A new method of detecting the source of an 
offensive odour in a room is giA’-eii by The 
Sanitarian newspaper. In the room in qiiestion, 
tlie smell had become so unbca^ble that the 
I carpet Avas taken up, a-ad a carpenter was about 
to rip up the flooring to discover, if possible, the 
cause. By a happy inspiration, the services of 
some sanitary inspectors in the sliape of a couple 
of bluebottle flies aa’-cfo first called into requisi- 
tion. The flies buzzed about in their usual 
aggravating manner for some minutes, but 
eventually they settled upon the crack between 
two boards in the floor. The boards were there- 
upon taken up, and just underneath them Avas 
fi)nnd the decomposing body of a rat. 

The extent to Avliich the trade in frozen meat 
from distant countries has grown since the 
introduction, only a few years back, of the system 
of freezing by the compression and subsequent 
expansion of air, is indicated by the constant 
arrival in this country of A’^ast shiploads of carcases 
from the antipodes. The largest cargo of dead- 
meat ever received lately arrived in the Thames 
from the Falklanp> Islands on board the steam- 
ship Selemhrin. This consisted of thirty thousand 
frozen carcases of sheep. This ship possesses four 
engines for preserving and freezing tlie meat, and 
the holds arc lined Avith a non-conducting packing 
of timber and charcoal. 

A ncAv system of coating iron or steel Avith a 
covering of lead, somewhat sinriSlar in practice to 
the so-called galvanising process Avith zinc, has 
been introduced by Messrs •Justice & Co. of 
Chancery Lane, London, the agents for the Ajax 
Metal Company of Philadelphia. Briefly de- 
scribed, the process consists in charging rholten 
lead with a flux composed of sal ammoniac, 
arsenic, phosphorus, and borax ; after which, 
properly cleansed iron or steel plates will when 
dipped therein receive a coating of the lead. The 
metal so protected will be valuable for roofs, in 
place of sheet-lead or zinc, for gutters, and for 
numberless purposes where far^ less durable 
materials arc at present used with very fake 
economy. 

It would seem, from the results of some experf- 
nients lately conducted on the Dutch state rail- 
roads in order to discover the best method of 
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protecting iron from tlie action of the atmosphere, 
that redJead paints are far more durable than 
those which owe their body to iron oxide. The 
test-plfttes showed also that the jiaint adhered to 
the metal with far greater tenacity if the usual 
scraping and brushing were replaced by pickling 
— that is, treatment with acid. The best' results 
were obtained when the metal plate was first 
pickled in spirits of salts (hydrochloric acid) and 
water, then washed, and finally rubbed with oil 
before applying the paint. 

The latest advance in electric lighting is re- 
presented by the introduction of Mr Upwards 
primary battery, the novelty in which consists in 
its being excited by a gas instead of a liquid. 
The gas employed is chlorine, and the battery 
cells have to be hermetically sealed, for chlorine 
is, as every dabbler in chemical experiments 
knows, a most suffocating and corrosive gas. In 
practice, this primary battery is connected wdth 
an accumulator or secondary battery, so that the 
electricity generated by it is stored for subsequent 
use. The invention represents a convenient 
means of producing the electric light on a small 
scale for domestic use, where gas-engines and 
dynamo-machines are not considered desirable 
additions to -the ho\isehold arrangements. The 
battery is made by Messrs Woodliouse and Raw- 
son, West Kensington. 

Mr Eryer’s Refuse Destructor has now been 
adopted in several of our large towns. Newcastle 
is the latest which has taken up the system, and 
in that tow^ thirty tons of reluse are consumed 
in the furnaces daily. The residue consists of 
between seven and eight tons of burnt clinker and 
dry ashes, which arc used for concrete and us 
a bedding for pavement. There is no actual 
profit attached to the system, but it affords a con- 
venient method of dealing with some of that 
unmanageable material which is a necessary pro- 
duct of large communities, and which might 
otherwise -form an accumulation most dangerous 
to health. 

After three years of constant work, the signal 
station on Ailsa Craig, in the Firth of Clyde, is 
announced, by the Northern Light Commissioners, 
to be ready for action. In foggy or snowy 
weather, the fog-horns which have been placed 
there will utter their warning blasts to mariners, 
and will doubtless lead to the prevention of 
many a shipwreck. The trumpets are of such a 
powerful description, that in calm weather they 
will be audible at a distance of nearly twenty 
miles from the stgi,ion ; and as the blasts are of 
a distinctive character, the captain of a ship will 
be easily able to rp.cognise them, and from them 
to learn his whereabouts. 

Mr Sinclair, the British consul at Foochow, 
reports that the manufacture of brick tea of 
varieties of tea-dust by Russian merchants, for 
^port to Siberia, is a^uiring considerable 
importance at Foodiow. Tiie cheapness of the 
tea-dust, the cheapness of manufacture, the .low 


wport duties upon it, together with the low 
import duties in Russia, help to make this trade 
successful and profitable. The brick is said to be 
beautifully made, and very portable. Mr Sinclair 
wonders that the British government does not 
get its supplies from the ^ort of Foochow, as they 
would find it less expensive and more wholesome 
than what is now given the army and the navy. 


He suggests that a government agent should bo 
employed on the spot to manufacture the brick 
tea in the same way as. adopted by the Russians 
there and at Hankow. 

CYCLING AS A HEALTH-PRODUCT. 

The advantages of a fine physical form are under- 
estimated by a large class of people, v'lio- have 
a half-defined impression that apy considerable 
addition to the muscles and general physifjue 
must be at the expense of the mental (pialitics. 
This mistaken impression is so prevalent, that 
many professional literary people avoid any 
vigorous exercise for fear that it will bo a drain 
upon their whole system, and thus upon their 
capacity for brain -work. The truth is that such 
complete phj'sical inertness has the effect of 
clogging th^, action of the blood, of retaining 
the impurities of the system, and of eventually 
])ringing about a host of small nervous disorders 
that induce in turn menial auxieiv — the worst 
])ossible drain upon the nervous organisation. 
Wlieii one of these people, aftcir a year of sicdc- 
headache and dyspepsia, comes to realist; that 
healthy nerves cannot exist without genei-al 
physical hc.alth and activity, he .joins a gymua- 
bium, straijis his hnig-imused muscles on bars 
and ropes, oj- by lilting h'^avy weights. Tlie 
result usually is that the muscles, so long unac- 
customed to use, cannot withstand the sudileii 
strain imposed upon tliem, and tlu; wouM-be 
.athlete retires witli some severe or periiaps Jhtal 
injury. 

But occasionally he finds some especial gym- 
nastic exercise siiilcd to him, and weathers the 
fu'fit ordeal. He persists bravffy, and is aston- 
ished to find that his digestion improves, his 
weight increases, and his mind becomes clear 
and brighter. He exercises system aticallv, and 
cultivates a few special muscles, pcrhai)s those of 
the shoulder, to the hindrance of the complex J 
muscles of the neck and throat ; or perhaps those ! 
of the back and groin, as in rowing, to the i 
detriment of chest, muscle, and development ; 
and although his condition is greatly improved, 
he is apt to become wearied from a lack of 
physical exhilaration, or a lack of that sweetening 
of mental enjoyment which gives cycling such 
a lasting charm. If a man lijis no heart in his 
exercise, he will not persist in it long enough to 
get its finest benefits. 

In the gentle swinging motion above the wheel, 
there is nothing to disturb the muscular or 
nervous system once accustomed to it ; indeed, 
it is the experience of most cyclists that the 
motion is at first tranquillising to the nerves, 
and eventually becomes a refreshing stimulus. 
The man who goes through ten hours' daily 
mental fret and worry, will in an hour of 
pleasant road-riding, in the fresh sweet-scented 
country, throw off all its ill effects, and prepare 
himself for the effectual accomplishment of another 
day’s brain-work. The steady and active employ- 
ment of all the muscles, until they are well 
heated and healthily tired, clears the blood from 
the brain, sharpens the appetite, and insures a 
niglit’s refreshing sleep. 

In propelling the wheel, all^ the flexor and 
extensor muscles of the legs are in active motion ; 
while in balancing, the smaller muscles of the 
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legs and feet and the prominent ones of the groin 
an<l thighs are brouglxt into play. The wrist 
and arms are employed in steering ; while the 
wliole of the hack, neck, and throat muscles are 
used in pulling up on the handles in a spurt. 
Tlius the exertion is distributed more thoroughly 
over the whole body than in any other exercise. 
A tix*ed feeling in any one part of the body is 
gcne.^iMy occasioned by a 'weakness caused by 
forinei' disuse of the muscles located there, and 
this disappears as the ri<ler becomes habituated 
to the now motions of the wheel. With an 
experienced cyclist, the sensation of fa<^gne does 
not <lcvelop itself promitjently in any one part of 
the hotly, but is so evenly adjusted as to be hardly 
noticeable. 

The w’rettdied habit of cyclists riding with 
the boly inclined forward lias pj'oduced an 
habitual bent attitutle \vilh st'vcral riders, and 
gives rise to a pi-cjiulice against the sport as 

{ producing a. ij-u u." Nearly all oarsmen 

lave this iVn’in of ba.-k ; it has not proved detri- 
mental, hut it is Jing.'dnlv, and tlic methods 
by winch it io ictpinid >n c bicycle are entirely 
^lJ^l^eccss.^];,^ l^rect riding is more graceful, it 
dei’elops ti.c dif t, .lud atMs an exerche to the 
muscles of the throat and clicst that rowing does 

IKit. 

I'lio exposure ro cut-of-door air, the constant 
emj'ioyment ot the mind by tlie delight of 
(‘Iriiigiug scenery or agrecablle companionship, 
add 'J.cir rout nbution, and make eyeding, to 
l].u«c who have tried jtraclicelly every other 
sjiort, till nio.>-t eiij<tyabh‘ hcaltlilul, useful exer- 
cise ' ver known. Mo.-t cyclers become sound, 
■wcdl-made, evenly b.ilaneeil, lo'altliy men, and 
bid bin' to leaw 1.) their dericendants some such 
heritage d 'b(j ..I'd vieour as descended from 
the haj..'’, > Ja 1 t s to tlu men who have 
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The tlepressed condition of ngricnlture, conse- 
(|nent on tlic low jiriivs obtainable for all kinds 
of produce, has led the British farmer to turn 
his attenliou to the growth of crops Iiitherto 
neglected or iinthought of. This is exemplified 
by the interest now taken in the cultivation of | 
tobacco and the impiirics being made regarding ; 
it, with a view to its wholesale production in 
England. It is doubtful, how'evor, if in this case 
the British farmer will be able to compete 
successfully wfith his American rival, the latter 
being favoured by nature with soil and climate 
specially suited for the growth of the * w^ced.’ 

There are other plants, however, w^hich claim 
our attention, and amongst these the flax plant. 
This is perfectly hardy and easily cultivated, 
and is free from the bugbear of American com- 
petition. It is growm largely in Ireland, espe- 
cially in the north, and ;at the present time is 
the best paying crop grown in the island. The 
following figures show the quantity of fibre 
produced during the year 1885 : Ireland, 20,909 
'tons; Great Britain, 444 tons. As far as the 
British Islands are concerned, Ireland has prac- 
tically a monopoly in. the production of this 
valuable article of commerce. It was formerly 


grown to a large extent in Yorkshire and in 
some parts of Scotland ; but of late years, was 
j given up in favour of other crops. It can now 
be produced to show much better results than 
! formerly, flax not having fallen in price so much 
in proportion as other farm produce. Compared 
with the requirements of the linen manufacturers, 
the quantity grown in the British Isles is very 
small, and had to be supplemented by the im- 
port from foreign countries, during 1885, of over 
eighty-three thousand tons, value for three million 
and a half sterling. * Two-thirds of this quantity 
is imported from Kussia, the remainder prin- 
cipally from Holland and Belgium. 

Tlie manufacturer will give the preference to 
home-grown fibre provided that it is equal in 
all respects to the foreign. We can scarcely 
hope to compete successfully with Holland and 
Belgium, as flax-culture has been brought to 
great perfection there ; but we can produce a 
fibre much superior to Russian, and if we can 
prodiKC it cl^eap enough, can beat Russia out 
of tlie market The average price of Irish flax 
in ls85 was •about fifty-two fiounds per ton; 
the yield per acre, wlierc properly treat(^d, would 
bo from five to six hundredweight on an average, 
in many cases the yield rose % above these 
figures, reaching ten t# twelve hundredweight, 
and in one instance v/hich came under the writer’s 
personal observation, to eighteen bundredweigbt. 

A new scutching-machinc — a French patent— is 
now being tested in Belfast, and it is;, stated that 
by its use the yield of fibre is increased by 
thirty per cent. Should this apparatus come 
into general use, it will add greatty to the value 
of the flax plant as a crop. In continental 
countries, the seed is saved, and its value con- 
tributes largely to the profit of flax-culture there. 
Any difficulty tliat might exist in this country 
with regard to the pri'paratinn of the fibre for 
market might be met by farmers in a dis- 
trict banding together to provide the requisite 
machines, wliich can now be had cheaper and 
better than before. 

If flax-culture is profitable in Ireland, it can, 
be made so in Britain ; and if only half of the 
eighty-three thous.?nd tons annually imported 
could be grown at home, a large sum would be 
kept in the country which now goes to enrich 
the foreigner. 

THE EIGHTS OF DESERTED WIVES. ‘ 

A legal correspondent writ* to us on this ; 
subject as follows : 

‘It has long been felt to be a defect in the 
English law that if a man deserted his wife 
without any cause or otherwise, she had no direct 
remedy against him in nespect of the expense 
of her maintenance and the bringing up of the . 
children (if any) of the marriage. In case the 
wife so deserted^could carry on any business, or 
in any other way acquire the means of livelihood, 
she could obtain a protection order so early as the ‘ 
year 1858, long before the passing of tne fiirsfc 
Married Women’s Property Act But if she were 
not so fortunately situated^ and had no near rela- 
tives to whom she could look for assistance, she 
must go into the workhouse, and leave the poor- 
law officers to look after her husband. This has 
often been productive of great hardship, for it 
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is no light thing for a woman delicately nurtured 
to become an inmate of the refuge for the desti- 
tute. But by an Act passed in the recent session, 
this defect has been remedied to a considerable 
extent in an easy and practical way. Thus, if an 
innocent woman has been deserted by her hus- 
band, she may have him summoned "before any 
two justices of the peace in petty sessions or 
.any stipendiary magistrate ; and thereupon, if the 
justices or magistrate should be satisfied that 
the husband, being able wholly or in part to 
maintain his wife, or his wife and family, as 
the case may be, has wilfully refused or neglected 
so to do, and that he has deserted his wife, 
they or he may order that the husband pay 
to his wife such weekly sum not exceeding 
two pounds as'^raay be considered to be in accord- 
ance with his means, taking also into account 
any means which the wife may have for the 
support of herself and family, if any. Power 
is given for the alteration of the order whenever 
it should appear to be necessary o** just, in case 
of any alteration in the circumstances of the hus- 
band or of the wife. And any such order may 
be discharged on the application of the husband, 
if it should appear just to do so. Writers in some 
of the legal journals have expressed the opinion 
that this change in the law goes too far ; hut the 
present writer lias long advocated such a change, 
and it appears to be altogether an improvement 
upon the previous state of the law in this 
respect* « 

THE aUEAT SPHINX. 

An interesting work has been going on, under 
the direction of M. Maspiiro, at the great Sphinx 
of Gizeh, which has been buried, all but the 
head, for centuries. M. Masp6ro, while wc 
write, had got down as far as the paws, on the 
right of which are a number of Greek inscrip- 
tions. The paws appear to be cut out of the 
solid stone, and afterwards built round with 
masonry, the surface of which is painted red 
with yellow additions. Bryant is of opinion 
that the Sphinx was originally a viist rock of 
different strata, which, from a shapeless mass, 
the Egyptians fashioned iato an object of 
beauty and veneration. Although the excavators 
have now reached a lower level than Carglia 
and others, yet much remains to be done 
before the whole of this wondrous specimen of 
ancient art is entirely uncovered; for, if are 
to believe Pliny’s statements, the head of the 
Sphinx was one hundred and two feet in circum- 
ference, and sixty-two feet high from the belly; 
whilst the body" was one hundred and forty- 
three feet long, and was, moreover, supposed to be 
the sepulchre of King Amasis, who died 625 b.c. 
But, according to Herodotus, the body of this 
monarch was buried in the Temple of Sais; and 
on the defeat and death of his son by the 
Persians, it was taken from ris tomb, brutally 
: mangled, and then publicly burnt, to the horror 
of the Egyptian people. If the Sphinx is really 
found to be a solid rock, Pliny’s story of its 
having been a tomb falls io tlie ground. 
M. Maspero has been working in layers of hard 
is^d which has lain undisturbed for probably 
eighteen hundred years. This is found to be so 
■ close and hard, that it is more like solid stone 
then sand, and require? a great amouut of labour 
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to cut through. The work is, however, pr<> 
greasing with energy and determination, and it 
is to be hoped that it will not be sulfered to 
stop abruptly for want of funds. 

NOVEL USE OP ELECTRICITY. 

Electric power has been applied in a very 

novel manner of late on the estate o£„ the 

Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield, where it has 
been in operation for some time past in various 
ways and works ; but the last is perhaps the 

most pec^iliar of all. On one of the farms, 

ensilage has been stored in large quantities, a 
farm-building being turned into a silo for this 
purpose ; and it being decided that the green 
food shall be ‘chaffed’ before placing it in the 
silo, a chaff-cutter has been erected about twenty 
feet above tlic ground. This machine is not 
only driven by electric power, but the same 
motor is employed to elevate the grass to tlie 
level of the chafl-cutter. This is done so 
effectually that about four tons of rough grass 
are raised and cut per hour. A sixttvn-light 
‘Brush’ machine is the generator, driven by a 
huge water-wheel, anti both arc: ou the banks 
of tbe river Lea, a mile and a half distant. The 
power is transmitted to one of Siemens’ type, spe- 
cially constructed to work as a motor with the 
‘Brush’ machine. Nor is this all, for the 
same electric power is ingeniously applied to 
work the ‘lifts’ in use at the many haystacks 
on the c.state. 


r 1 C C I 0 L ;\. 

fCownt <lo Chnnioy, -vvlinn in jirison, was itvl into a jiliilose. 
Itliical train of reflections hy the si(;ht of a flower which grew 
up between the flagstones of the prison court.] 

Of all the flowers that ilc<*k the verdant knoll, 

And lift their snowy petals to the air, 

One spiay has risen in my dungeon bare 

That breaks tlie sceptic chain that bound my soul. 

And make.s me feci the might of God’s control. 

0 flower of sweetness ! thy frail form so fair 
Swept from my brow the cankering lines of care, 

And sstfe wdll lead me to the eternal goal. 

What hand but One couhl guard thy tender leaves 
From the fierce fury of tlie summer sun. 

When noonday hovers o’er my prison dun ? 

’Tis lie that for my hapless fortune grieves ! 

Blest flower ! that drew me to the arms of God, 

With grateful tears I bathe thy dewy sod. 

Robbut W. Ckvait. 
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PARK PEARLS. 

Bv th(‘ cotta£»o, ji straiif'or is Ixailed with sharp 
pal]>ablc hostility, followtitl hy a guttural sentence 
inwardly spokoiu The watchdog pours out his 
durable (pialitics' on the intruder’s ear. To pre- 
vent any inisundei'standing, lie tells, most lorc- 
ildy, of the consequences of a nearer approaeli. 
.As the iiiniatos of the hamlet are thus warned, 
an unknown lace ga/es on him, waiting at the 
wicket. 1 love the creature’s voice. It sounds of a 
home, although not iiiiue. It hints of a domestic 
I'ircle with chubby bairns, little dumpy arms, tiny 
])rattling feet, dirty faces — as all chihlren have 
if left to their own sweet will --children of the 
M'oods and parks, little rural arabs—tlu; human 
world in miniature uncontrolksl. 'j’lie barking 
is incessant. A mellow voice spreads over the 
grassy lawns ; on the iicnsivc air, a hollow 
metallic ringing Is carried out, eddying as tiny 
wu^adets to the shore of a tiny pool — the music 
of an echo, touching the high towers of the 
mansion-house, rebounding to the forest edge — 
clear, fine, and pleasing. The winter sunny rays 
moisten the crust by the gateway, and the earth 
seems saturated by a shower which fell days ago — 
a shower of snow. Around the open glade, a 
stately circle of beech and fir trees marks the 
park’s outline. The day is cold and damp ; the 
seasons hang in the balance. 

In summer hen, 1 know a tree whereon the 
cushat builds, a tree of fir. On the green soft 
cushion around its base the children gather 
needles and pins for youthful household pur- 
poses — age rellectcd in infancy. These trees are 
honestly Scotch, riveted to the soil ; the nettle 
and the thistle lower in the scale. Around the 
wood-pigeons’ abode, mighty beeches extend their 

branches, and sycamores shelter the approach 

trees born of ancestral days, veterans of the 
forest ; and at eventide, Avhen the sun is warm, 
carrying its fire- flame westwards, the low Coo, 
coo ! familiarly resounds over the park — a 
plaintive moaning from tlio tree-top. The lark 
from the mossy meadow tells his tale of love and 
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devotion, goin^j high above tlie forest shadows, 
rei’clling in the ether, shouting vocally in the sky, 
making the ae»ial hall ring with its joyous out- 
pourings- -a musical clay-star, a pearl from earth 
and the clod paying liomago at the footstool of 
light. 

Over the emerald ground-work, a rook is seen ; 
when the wind is high, be courts the’ Icc-side of 
the forest, and bugs the buslies on the border, 
pus.siiig like a mighty rushing blast, causing the 
dead leaf to swirl on the grass. Atop the fence 
circling the copse, the magpie sits with piratical 
flashes in liis eye, brooding over the stratagem 
required for furtlun’ business. Down to the field 
he goes, and over the meadow-land on strong 
wing, tail floating gaily in the breeze ; a gem, 
a jiearl, a bird of surpa.ssing beauty, up to the 
fir-trees, chattering harshly, loudly, defiantly. 
A contiiiuouK warble, an entertaining exhibition 
of voice-power on the part of the hedge-sparrow, 
enlivens the bushes under the shadow of tlie 
beeches ; its capabilities of a very high order — 
a low, sweet, liquid song. In a meditating mood 
it sits ; with an incpiisitive air it looks for food 
under tlie stems. Its little nest is cosy ; its 
contents four blue turquoises set in a brown 
environment. 

Cuck-oo, cuck-oo ! What a mystic sound ! a 
half-human, a legendary echo, a resemblance 
half-bird, half-mammal exprcssic^ii ; a source of 
infinite conjecture, a perfume from an unseen 
flower. There it sits, a browfl, dark, spotted- 
like creature, with long arrow-liko body, lengthy 
ocean-steamcr-formed bird,^ a true migrant, a 
sailor on the winds, a voyager, acros'* the oceans ; 
an outjaw, a bolicmian, living by the way, drop- 
ping its egg in therocst of some absent one, leaving 
the care of its offspring to another ; an ichneumon 
in feaihei*s. Cuck-oo, cuck-oo ! The .sound comes 
Jrom the bushes out there. No ! Tliere he 
sits still, not knowing he is observed. Strang<i 
bird, dweller in eternal summer climes, hater of 
northern blasts ; and as you reflect, he is gone 
down the grove to seek his mate. 

Following each other, wailing, calling, the 
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lapwings dive, rise, and scream again, flapping 
their rounded paddles — brilliant pearls of colour 
touched by the sunlight. What hilarity ; what 
gestures they cut over the park, down the slope, 
and across the fields. Joyful birds, birds of the 
earth and the fullness thereof. The cheerful 
merry notes come on the breeze, and contain a 
wildness, a free, piquant taste of nature’s high- 
ways. In spring, the notes bring with them the 
milkboy’s song and the ploughman’s whistle. 
You feel the air refreshed ; a balminess fills the 
glade, seeks between the trap arms, clusters round 
the hedge, reassuring the crocus and the primrose. 
Your heart goes out to meet the bird, even be j 
it unseen, as if photographed on the mind ; the 
rural scene within a certain range springs before S 
the imagination, called up afresh. All nature 
claps its hands in pride and ecstasy. 

^ With a hurried Clia, cha, cha, cha ! the black- 
bird leaves the stone wall — a cock-bird, black as 
jet — to attend his lady on the park’s surface. A 
rollicking sprightliness cliaracterises his move- 
ments ; his tone is sharp, full of intricacies, hanl 
to interpret. In autumn, when, the nests are 
empty, how delightful to walk through the 
copse — a clump of dwarfed trees, everything in 
repose. The nests, the homes, the beds f)f the 
departed little ones, rest there between the forks 
and amongst the benty undergrowth, remnants of 
blithe mirth-making and droll expressions. A 
few feathers — vivid remembrance of garments — 
the broken twigs and sere, leaves are toys. Sing- 
ing now is in silvery strains ; before, it was 
golden ; now restricted in its compass and its 
raime. | 

The pheasant from the cover skulks hastily 
away, and in the sun shines as a pearl of groat 

f )rice. His ruby head be cannot bide — it is too 
ovely. It sets (df as a coronet liis kingly robes. 

* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.’ An 
irresistible habit attends the luckless bird ; ho 
peers from the herbage, and the sun catchcH the 
treacherous colours, denouncing the retreat of 
this majestic park glory. There is an unspeak- 
able mellowness. Insect and bird, both are loth 
to frolic I they are not now so fond of being seen, 
eluding the watchful eye contented trills are 
all that is now heard. Yellow, full-eared corn- 
fields, charged with the honey of a season, like 
soldiers, laden with booty, now ‘ pile their arms ’ 
in squares and companies over the harvest battle- 
field. 

With the stillness of a mid-day in the park, at 
that moment wtien even the birds are gone, tlic 
insect world vanished, there is a sudden seeming 
pause. The duLy and -the clover say it is the 
meridian, the exact moment when the dial casts 
no side shadow. It resembles the dinner-hour, 
the din and rattle iiushed for a time. When 
the cuckoos meet here in the gushing summer 
day, when the down-pouring of the golden rays 
from the clear sky parches tiie pebbly brook, 
and curls up the grass of the park, then the 
combination of pride, blitheness, and mid-day 
fervour of breezes modified, refined by the park 
trees, disperse in the quiet inclosure, and ming- 
ling in space with tlie warm air, vanish, as it 
were, in an unanswerable manner. 

Kitti wakes Irom the rocky heights wander, by 
), ,tbe aid of their beautiful wings, over the park 
rotund the copse, circling, screaming with angry 


voice, with a majesty, an aristocratic air, no 
flurried haste. These wings are seasoned by the 
salt of the ocean. They move over the reefs, 
the shoals, the surface-swells of the landscape ; 
but their gaze pierces not the crest of the earth, 
but is thrown back tauntingly, while their eyes 
search pleadingly. These water-washed pearls 
rest in twos and threes, Avhite dots on the carpet 
of green. The daisy, dandelion, clover, and the 
tints of many gras.ses, cut out lovely patterns 
before your eyes ; the primrose makes a golden 
margin, the bushes raise the edge. In the 
language, of flowers, the surface hold.s com- 
munion. Above the long rank growtli on the 
ditch-side, the sorrel loves to dwell, and thistles 
keep watch over tlicir lowly neighbours. 

A tran.sicnt glimpse of a pretty bird in the 
depths ol^ the bu^^iies rivets the attention — a 
redstart ! — ;ierky, flirting beauty. This tangled 
undergrowth seems a lit habitation only for the 
badger, or a likely cover for the fox. That 
admixture of ruby and turquoise might well 
adorn the scrupulously trimmed lawn before 
the mansion-house. Why stay in such a seques- 
tered nook? You are an uncommon fnend. 
Right glad am I to make the acquaintance of 
such as you, even here. How restless you 
wander ahnig the bough, your .shrill note doubt- 
le.ss being apprehensive of danger, away under 
the bushes without a parting word. A robin 
fills the place — tluit hero of many a tale, that 
picture-painted creatui'C evolved from the reddish- 
tinted egg shells. His family meet him on the 
broom that overhangs the bank. The earthwork 
has fallen, disclosing the ])ougli,s tliat were once 
untlergroiind, appearing now like strong cable.s 
from ship to anchor. Its homo i.s tlieiv, beliind 
the rootlet, and between that and the earthen 
walk At evening, pulled up, hall-formed, it 
sits challenging a robin not far off in vocal 
speech, a ruby spot, a blood-stained front without 
a scar. The notes remind you of olden days. 
Something is gone, is awanting ; a vagueness 
immea.surable bonlers the song. TJn're i.s a 
want, although he sings in language litpiid and 
clear. It is in harmony with the half-sleeping 
water babbling through the grasses. Ho is a 
wild Red Indian, sighing, jerking, laughing, 
smiling at the weather of the seasons. 

Two, ihj'ce ! Keep still ; there go the rabbits. 
Move your foot amongst those dead leaves — magic, 
they are gone ! Thud, thud ! be it anger, fear, or 
defiance. Thud ! the veiy earth vibrates in har- 
mony with the animals’ spirit. Over the entrance, 
on the tree-roots grow long variegated lines of 
stainless white vegetation — whiter under there, 
against the earth — a soft quartz in a soft rock. 
That sapling is dead, nipped in its youth. Its 
leaves are golden, its virgin beauty was green. All 
other trees are in their native garb. In its fall, 
its dying agony, its roots wrenched from the soil, 
the earth still adhering ; it had groaning, fallen, 
clenched its comrade ; and now petrified, its 
arms are rigid, death-like. The bunnies burrow 
under tlie shelter of the upturned sapling ; but 
otherwise its history is wrapped in unconcera. 
Only the bee, that in its flight catches the reddish j 

g low, and halts to know the cause. The common 
lue butterfly, in its diurnal flight over the park j 
in search of sweets, at times erects its wings, I 
there exhibiting the rows of matchless pearls j 
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imprinted on the border of its gpment. The 
wren leaves not the tree in its misfortune, but 
twits its plaintive miniature trill from^ under 
the withered leaves and d<!^bri3 swept against its 
surface, accumulating with every fresh breeze. 

Again the participating musical stumble of 
the blackbird comes from the tree-branch on 
the copse margin — a male voice, a bass, with 
variations of chattering fluency. Late insects 
linger ,it the outskirts, and roam the extent of 
the park. The insect hum rises from the herbage 
here anti there ; a bee, trapped by the spider’s 
snare, hums, buzzing vengeance on ^ic fisher 
casting his silken net there. In the bushes, a 
slight fluttering — a leaf floats unheard to the 
ground, to increase the mouldy earth. The repose 
is broken again and again — droning beetles, and 
the tingling Higlit of the moths lluttcj-iiig around 
the willows at the burn. The tawny owls hoot, 
throwing a w'eird enidiantment on things adjacent, 
their mulHed, softened wings eai'rying them from 
view along the forest odg(!. A sfditary wtarry 
pearl, a snowdrop of tli(^ lieavens, hursts the crust 
of the empyrean — then it is night. 
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IJY GRANT ALLEN', 

Auxnon or ‘Bahyiov,’ ‘yiHASHir. Stotucs,’ iitc. ric. 

CHAPTER XT.Iir. 

When Nora and tlui doctor reached the door of 
Orange Grove, they found Edward Ilaudhorn 
waiting to receive tlnun, and the servants already 
busy trying 1o removi' as far as pt^sible the signs 
of the wreck so lately ('Ifei'lrd by tlie wild rioters. 
Several neighbonriug planters, who had come 
down from the hills abo\'e, stond in armed groups 
around the gate ; au'] ri ]<;w mounted lilack eon- 
stabh's, hastily suuuuoihmI to tlie, sj)f)t by the lire, 
were helping to cNtiugmish the biiionldeving ashes. 
Only Ifclga'lo's dead body lay nntonclied upon 
the sofa, stiff and niotionle.s.s, for not one of the 
negroes daiv venture to sot hands upon jfc ; and 
in the I'oom within, IMariau sat still, looking 
anxiously at Harry Nod’s pallid (ar-e and livid 
eyelids, and his blooiKt.iincd shirt, that yet 
heaved faintly and almost impturejitibly niion 
his broad bosom at each long slow-drawn in.spira- 
tion. 

‘He is livung?’ Niwa asked, in a hushed 
voice of painful inquiry ; and INfarian answcreil 
under her breath, looking iij) at the, blulf doctor : 
‘Yes; he’s living still. lie’s breathing quite 
regidarly, though ■"ery feebly,’ 

As for iMurdarlaue, he avent to work at once 
with the cool business-like precision and rapiility 
of his practised profession, opening the blood- 
stained shirt in front, and putting his hand in 
through the silk vest to feel the lieart tliat 
still beat faintly and evenly. ‘He’s lost a great 
deal of blood, no doubt, Mrs Hawthorn,’ he said 
cheerily; ‘but he’s a strong man, and he ’ll pull 
through yet ; ye needn’t be too anxious — thanks 
to whoever put this handkerchief around his aim. 
It’s a good enough tourniquet to use on an 
emergency. — Was it you, Miss Dupuy, or Mrs 
Hawthorn V 

A round spot of vivid colour flashed for a 
moment into Nora’s white cheek as she answ'ered 


quietly : * It was me, Dr Macfarlane ! ’ and then 
died out again as fast as it had come, when 
Macfarlane’s eyes Avere once more removed from 
her burning face. 

‘Ye’re a brave lass, and no mistake,’ the 
doctor ^went on, removing the tourniquet, and 
stanching the fresh flow rapidly with a proper 
bandage, produced Avith mechanical routine from 
his coat pockeL ‘Well, well, don’t be afraid 
about him any longer. It’s a big cut, and a 
deep cut, and it’s just gone and severed a good 
big artery — an ugl^ business ; but yo ’vo taken 
it in time ; and your bandage has been most 
judiciously applied ; so ye may rest assured 
that, Avith a little nursing, the young man will 
soon be all right again, and sound a.s ever. A 
cutlaas is a nasty Aveapon to get a Avound from, 
because those nigger fellows don’t sharpen them 
up to a clean edge, as they ought to do rightly, 
but just hack and mutilate a man in the most 
outrageous and unhusiiiess-likc manner, instead 
of killing hifu outright like good Christians, 
with a neat, sharp, Avorkman-likt^ incision. But 
we’ll pull him through — we ’ll pull him through 
yet, 1 don’t doubt it And if lie lives, ye may 
have the pleasure of knowing, young lady, that 
it was the tourniquet ye made so cleverly that 
just saved him at the rigftt niomeiit’ * 

As Macfarlane finished dressing and tending 
Harry’s Avound, and Harry’s eyes b(>gan to open 
again, slowly and glassily, for he Avas very faint 
Avith I0S.S of blood, Nora, now that the exeite- 
mont of that awful evening was fairly over, 
seemed at last to realise Avithiri herself her great 
loss AA'ith a sudden revulsion. Turning away 
paa.sionatcly from Harry’s bedside, she rushed 
into the next room, Avluun the Avoiiien-servants 
AA’ere already gathered around their master’s body, 
keening and AA'ailing as is their Avont, with strange 
hymns and incoherent songs, Avlierein stray scraps 
of Hebrew psalms and Christian anthems Avere 
mingled incongruously Avith weird surviving 
reminiscences of African feticln'sm, and mystic 
symbols of aboriginal obeah. Fully aw'ake now 
to the bloAv that had fallen so suddenly upon 
her, Nora flung herself in fii'rcc despair by her 
father’s side, and kissed the speechless lips two 
or three timc.s over Avith Avild remorse in her 
fre.sli agony of di.stress and isolation. ‘Father, 
father ! ’ she cried aloud, in the self-same long- 
draAvn wail as the negrcsscs ainund her, ‘ tliey ’ve 
killed you, they’A'e killed you! my darling 
— my darling ! ’ 

" ‘ Dem kill you — dom kill yoti ! ’ echoed Rose 
and Nita and the other women in their AAmlihg 
sing-song. ‘But de Lard olT liebben himself 
avenge you. De grabe yawnin’ wide this ebenin’ 
for Louis Delgado. De Lard smite Idm — de Lard 
smite him 1 ’ • 

‘Get aAA’ay, all you auld crones!’ the cloctqr 
said, coming in upon them .suddenly with his 
hearty Scotch voice, that seemed to break in 
too harshly on the weird solemnity of the ghastly 
scene. ‘Let me see hoAv it was they killed 
your master. He’s dead, you say — stone-dead, 
is he? Let me sec — let ’mo see, then. — Here 
3 'ou, there — lift up his head, will you, and 
put it down decently on the pilloAV 1 ’ 

Nita did as she Avas told, mechanically, with 
a reproachful glance from her, big white-fringed 
eyes at the too matter-of-fact and common-sense 
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Scotchman, and then sat down again, squatting 
upon the floor, moaning and crooning piteously 
to herself, as decorum demanded of her under 
such circumstances. 

The doctor looked closely at the clotted blood 
that hung in ugly Wangles on the poor ol^ man’s 
gray locks, and whistled a little in a dubious 
uiulertone to himself, when he saw the great 
gash that ran right across Mr Dupuy’s left 
shoulder. ‘An awkward cut,’ he said slowly — 

‘ a very severe and awkward cut, I don’t deny it. 
But I don’t precisely see, ipysclf, why it need 
have positively killed him. The loss of blood 
needn’t have been so very excessive. He’s 
hacked about terribly, poor old gentleman, with 
their ugly cutlasses, though hardly enough to 
have done for a Dupuy, in ray opinion. 
They’re very tough subjects indeed to kill, all 
the Dupuys are.’ 

As he spoke, he leant down cautiously over 
the body, and listened for a minute or two 
attentively with his ear at the Ijicart and lips. 
Then he held his Anger lightly with close 
scrutiny before the motionless nosti ils, and shook 
liis head once or twice in a very solemn and ■ 
ominous fashion. ‘It’s a most singular fact,’ 
he said with slow deliberation, looking over at 
Edward, ‘ and one full o? important psychological 
implications, that the lue-mbers of every nation- 
ality I have ever had to deal with in the 
whole course of ray professional experience — 
except only the Scottish people — have a most 
illogical and ridiculous liabit of jumping at 
conclusions without suliicient data to go upon. 
The man’s not dead at all, I tell 5 ^ 011 — not 
a bit of it. He’s breathing still, breathing 
visibly.’ 

Kora leapt up at the word with another 
sudden access of wild energy. ‘ Breathing ! ’ she 
cried — ‘breathing, doctor! Then he’ll live still. 
He ’ll get better again, will he, iny darling ? ’ 

‘Now' ye’re jumping at conclusions n second 
time most univarrantably,’ Macfarlane answered, 
with true Scotch caution. ‘I will not say 
positively he’ll get better again, for that’s a 
question that rests entirely in the hands of the 
Ahnighty. But 1 do say thd man’s breathing — 
not a doubt of it’ 

The discovery inspired them all at once W'ith 
fresh hope for Mr Dupiiy’s safety. In a few 
minutes they had taken off his outer clothing 
and dressed his wounds ; while Nora sat rock- 
ing herself to and fro excitedly in the American 
chair, her handgf folded tight wdth interlacing 
lingers upon her lap, and her lips trembling 
with convulsive 'fSrks, as she moaned in a low 
' monotone to herself, between suspense and hope, 
after all the successive manifold terrors of that 
endless evening. •> 

By-and-hy the doctor turned to her kindly 
and gently. ‘ He ’ll do,’ he said, in his.* most ) 
fatherly manner. ‘ Oo to bed,* lass, go to bed, 

1 tell ye. Why, ye’re bruised and beaten 
yourself too, pretty awkwardly ! Ye’ll need rest. 
Go to bed ; an’ be ’ll be better, W'e ’ll hope and 
trust, to-morrow morning.’ 

‘I won’t go to bed,’ Nora said flrmly, ‘as long 
as I don’t know whether he will live or not, 
Dr Macfarlane.’ 

‘Why, my iasSj that’ll be a very long watch 
lor ye, thou, indeed, 1 promise you, for he ’ll not 


be well again for many a long day yet, I’m 
thinking. But he’ll dd, I don’t doubt, with 
care and nursing. Go to bed, now, for there'll 
be plenty to guard you. Mr Hawthorn and I 
will stop here to-niglit ; and there 's neighbours 
enough coming up every minute to hold the 
place against all the niggers in the whole of 
Trinidad. The country 's roused now ; the con- 
stabulary ’s alive ; and the governor ’ll he seiading 
up the military shortly to take care of ns while 
you’re sleeping. Go to bed at once, there’s a 
guid lassie.’ 

Marian* took her quietly by the arm and led 
her away, once more half fainting. ‘You’ll stop 
with me, dear?’ Nora whispered; and Marian 
answered with a kiss: ‘Yes, my darling; I’ll 
stop with you as long as you want me.’ 

‘Wait a, minute,’ tlie good doctor called out 
after them. ‘ Ye ’ll need something to make you 
.sleep after all this excitement, J take it, Ijulies. 
There’s nothing in the world so much recom- 
mended by the faculty under these conditions 
as a good stiff glass of old Iliglilaml whisky -u-ith 
some lime-juice and a lump of sugar in it. — Ve’ll 
have some wlii.sky in the lioiise, no doubt, won’t 
you, Uncle E/ekiel ?’ 

In a minute or two, Uncle ’Zekiel had brought 
the whisky and the glasses and the fi’uit for the 
lime-juice, and Macfarlane bad duly concocted 
what he consideretl as a prnpi.‘r dose foi* the young 
ladies. Edward noticed, too, that besides the 
whisky, the juice, ami the sugar, he poured fur- 
tively into each glass a lew di*ops Irom a small 
phial that he tor)k out nii perceived by all the 
othcr.s from his waistcoat pocket. And as soon a,s 
the two girls had gone olf together, the doctor 
I whi.spered to him confidentially, wifli all the air 
of a most profound con.spiratnr : ‘The jioor crea- 
tures wanted a little sedative to still their 
nerves, I considej-, alter all this imusual and 
upsetting excitement, so I’ve just taken the 
liberty to give them each a drop or two of 
morpilia in their whisky, that’ll make them 
both sleep as sound as a child till to-morrow 
morning.’ 

But all that night, the negroes wabdied and 
prayed loudly in their own luUs with strange 
devotions, and the white men and the eonstahles 
watched —with more oaths than jjrayers, aft(M’ 
the white man’s fadiion — arjued to the teetli 
around the open, gate of Mr Dupuy’s front 
garden. 


EECENT NOTES FROM THE LAND OF 
EGYPT. 

To tho.se who are interested in ancient Egypt, 
and to the student of Biblical archocology, the 
last few weeks have given treasures of discovery. 
First, there was the unbinding and exposing to 
view of the mummies of Ramses 11. and HI., 
and the identification of that of Queen Nofre-tari ; 
then the discovery, by Mr Flinder.s Petrie, of ‘El 
Kasr el Bint el Yahudi’ (the Castle of the Jew’s 
Daughter), which throws a flood of light upon 
the few verses in Jeremiah xliii. where we read 
that Johanan, the son of Kareah, followed by 
the captains of the forces, the remnant of Judah, 
and the Hebrew princesses, daughters of the 
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blinded and dethroned Zedekiah, fled to Tah- 
panhes, the court of Pharaoh Hophra, king of 
Egypt. Lastly, there was the interesting meet- 
ing of the Egyptian Exploration Fund (see 
Chamberi^s Journal, No. 70), when an account of 
the finding of the Greek settlement of Naukratis 
was given, and specimens of the treasures found 
there were exhibited. To Professor Maspero we 
are v»indebtcd for the sight of the celebrated 
Pha^a'>h8; and any one 'travelling in Egypt 
should not fail to visit the ‘ Hall of the 
Mummies,’ in the Boulak Museum, near Cairo, 
wliere, in glass cases, tliey will see tl^p faces of 
these kings exposed to view. First of all, before 
describing the appearance of the dead inonarchs 
as they emerged from the endless folds of the 
mummy-cloths, it may be worth while to glance 
cursorily at their history. 

Ramses II. — the Sesostri.s of the t'lrpi;k.s — was 
the third king of the nineteenth dynasty. He 
bears the name of A-naktu, the Conqueror ; 
and in tire rolls of the pajiyri he is also called 
Ses, Sestura, ‘Sethosis — who is called Eam.ses’ — 
and Setesu. He was a great buihler, and a 
warrior as well. Tlie land is filled with his 
buildings anrl with gigantic statues of himself 
and liis lamily ; and the walls of the temples are 
covered all over with vivid pictures of his battles 
and victories. Not only in Egypt are the.'^e to 
be found, but also engraven upon the rock tablets 
at Berytup, in Syria, are records of his victories 
in A.sia. He does not, however, appear to have 
allowed his architectural plans ami his warlike* 
expeditions wholly to engro.ss hi.s attention, fin* 
we find him dividing the land into norncs or 
provinces, and setting governors over them. He 
seems to have cmplo^^ed the jirisoneis of war in 
making canals J'or the use of tho.se* who lived at 
a distance from the river. IL* al.-'O rearrnng(*d 
the scale of reid*-’ fi r land, and maeie the canal 
from the Nile to the Red Sea. In the fifth year 
of his reign we find him at Kadesh-on-( Ironies, 
a fortified Syrian town ; nar had broken out 
with the Khitii, a Semitic trila;, who had one 
of their strongholds there. After a desperate 
struggle, Ramsc.s appears to liave been victorious, 
and ratified lii.s tr(*aty with the concpiered people 
by marrying their king’s daughter. We find Inm 
afterwards waging war in Palestine ; and it is 
certain that he conquered Askelon. lie tran.s- 
ferred his court to San or Zoan, on the Tanitic 
arm of the Nile, and from thenci'forth Pi-RHm.ses 
became the seat of government By many, 
Ramses II. is thought to be the Pharaoli of the 
oppression, for whom the children of Israel built 
the treasure- cities of Pithom aud Ramses. Cer- 
tain it is that during this reign the literature 
and language of Egypt became imi)regnated with 
words borrowed from Semitic sources. 

The chief buildings of Ramses XL are the 
Ramesseuni or Memnoniurn ; a Temple of Victory 
at Old Qurnah, dedicated to the god Ainon j tlie 
rock-tera^e of Ipsamboul, dedicated to the chief 
gods of Egypt ; the /completion of the Temple 
of Amon at Luxor, which was left unfinished by 
Amenbotep HI. ; and the great hall in the 
Temple of Karnak. He erected two giant statues 
of himself and two beautiful obelisks, one of 
which is in Paris, 

The king enjoyed a reign of sixty-seven years ; 
part of which time he was associated with his 


father, lie must have been nearly one hundred 
years old when he died ; and from the temple 
walls at Abydos we learn that he hod sixty sous 
and fifty-nine daughters. This is the merest 
outline of Ramses 11., one of the greatest of the 
Egyptian kings ; an e.sscntially successful man, 
bold, etitcrprising, ambitious, and vain. 

Now for his personal appearance, in so far as we 
can judge of it alter its long i*epos(i in spices and 
linen bandage.s. For the sake of those whose faith 
may not be very strong, let us add that the 
mummy was opened by MiispCro and Brngseh-— 
tvyo of our greatest Egyptologists- in presence 
of a large number of pco})le, Englisli as well 
iis Egyptian, who verified the official statement 
made by the high-priest Pinotem on the coffin 
lid, and on the outer win(ling-.sheet of the 
mummy, that this was in truth the body of 
Ramses II. The hearl is long, and small in pro- 
portion to the size of the body ; the top of it is 
bald, but otherwise the hair is thick. At the 
time of deatii it was probably white ; but the 
spices used in the embalmment have turned it 
a ycllowisli colour. The eyebrows, too, are white 
and thick ; tne eyes small and close together ; 
the temples are sunken ; and the nose, long, 
tliin, and hooked, is also depressed at the tip. 
The tightness of the baijidaging pirobably accounts 
for this. The chin is prominency and the jaw- 
bone massive, giving a took of detcu’mi nation to 
the face, which is covered with a thin beard and 
moustache. The skin is of a brown hue, with 
black marks on it, possibly owing to the bitu- 
minous matter used in embalming. The hands, 
which are cro.ssed over the breast, are small, 
and (lye<l with henna ; the legs and thighs flesh- 
le*<.s ; <he feet long, slender, and although some- 
what flat-solod, lue well shaped. They also arc 
stained with henna. The body is in a good state 
of preservation ; and the corpse, which is that of 
I a very old man, is also that of a strongly built 
and vigorous old man. The examination over, 
Professor Ma.spero returned the inuinmy to its 
glass case, where, with face uiujovered, it may 
be. .seen, with tlie mummies of Pinotem and the 
priest Nebsonni. 

Ramses HI. — stirnamed IIa(i-On — Prince of 
Heliopolis, Wits nut the immediate successor of 
Ramses H., although he appeals to have taken 
him for hi.s model. When he came to the throne, 
Egypt had degenerated to a miserable condition, 
and he first turned his attention to the internal 
affairs of the kingdom, rciirranging the different 
castes and fixing their lines very firmly. He also 
started a navy, to trade with the countries near 
to Egypt. Many of the tree^and shrubs in the 
valley of the Nile were planted by him, to 
encourage moisture in the atmosphere and give 
shade to the people. IJis buildings were not 
nearly so grand or so numerous as ^ose of 
Rarmses II. He erected^ .several Ramessea and 
a new temple ftt Thebes. He also converted the 
treasui'e-house at Medinet-Abou into a Temple 
of Victory, bringing all that was most preci(Uis 
into it. From some of the papyri, we find that 
he was to have been the victim of a ])lot hatched 
in the harem ; but it was di.scovered, and the 
conspirators punished. Ramses III. reigned more 
than twenty-seven years, and had eighteen sons 
and fourteen daughters, to the former of whom 
he gave the names of the sons of Ramses II. 
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In liis rcij^n, the art of inlaying glass in alabaster 
was at its Jieight 

Kamses III. was altogether an inferior man 
to his predecessor of the same name, although 
23 robably more intelligent ; and from the sliape 
of the forehead, we might judge him to have 
had the intellectual capacities largely devclojicd. 
But he was eaten up with vanity, and a desire 
to imitate in everything Bamses II. His build- 
ings are less numerous than that monarch’s ; 
in style they are far inferior, and the construc- 
tion is poor. His wars were chiefly fought close 
at home, either with the nei;:f«iboiiring Philistines 
or the tribes in the frontier of his country. 
Tills, condensed into a few sentences, is the 
outline of his life. In appearance, as seen at 
Boukik, when the mummy was uneaijed, he was 
a small man,' much inferior in size and build 
to Ramses II., although his forehead is of better 
2 )roportious. No hair is visible on either faeo 
or head ; the cheek-bones are not .*^0 liigh, the 
nose not so hooked, the chin and jajr less massive. 
Professor Alaspero thinks that the eyes were larger 
than those <»f Ramses II., whicli ^ were smuil ; 
hut it is dilfieult to be certain about this, as 
they have been extracted, and the lids even 
removed. The mcnitli is horribly large, and out 
of 2 ’ 1 'oportion to the re^t of the face ; the lips 
are thin ; and many of the teeth are in a i>erfect 
state of preservation. Tlie displaying of the 
features of Ramses HI. was indeed a proof of 
great skill and iiati<“nce on the 2 >art of the opera- 
tors, for when the last covei-ings were removed, 
the face wsvs found to be completely hidden by 
a coating of bitumen, which had to be taken away 
piecemeal with the utmost care. Tlie mummy, 
face uncovered, stmids now in a glass case* bj' 
the side of Ramses IT. ; and the lid of the 
sarcophagus in which he was buried is in the 
Museum at Cambridge. 

The mummy of Queen Nofre-tari was found 
with those of Ramses II, and ITT. in the hiding- 
place at I)ayr-el-13ahari ; but it )»ecame in such 
a bad condition, and smelt so liorribly, lliat it 
was necessary to got rid of it. Accoj-diiigly, 
Professor Maspero decided to open it ; and by 
doing so, settled a knotty historical qucbtion. 
IVas Nofre-tari, the poj)ii]ar and deeply revered 

2 ueen of king Aahmes I. of the eighteenth 
ynaaty, a negress 1 On some of the monuments, 
she is represented witli line liair and yedlow 
skin ; on others, with a distiuctU" negro type 
of face. Truly, she was wor>hipjjed at Thebes 
under the form pf llatlior, the black goddess 
of Heath and the nether woild. Hid, then, the 
story of her beloii;;ing to one of the black races 
of mankind originate in this, or was there real 
ground for depicting her with a black coin- 
jilexiun? The investigation of the mummy 
answered the question ; I’or although, on being 
opened, it began to crumble av’.iy and dissoh'e 
into -biatik matter, it was quite 2Jf‘i>siblo to ascer- 
tain that she was a woman of full age and 
middle height, and that she belonged to the 
lohite races of mankind. 

The opening of these mummies was the List 
oflicial work of Ih'ofessor Maspero, and the 
description of them is gathered from his Report. 
Hnfortunately for all Egyptologists, he has been 
mjlige.l to resign his post of Hirector of the 
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Excavations and Antiquities in Egypt, 


We must now pass on from the interesting Hall 
of Mummies, and convey ourselves in tliought 
to a dismal, dreary corner of the north-eastern 
Delhi, whore, in the neighbourhood of the mounds 
of Tell-el-Hefeiineh, Mr Flinders Petrie has dis- 
covered the remains of the ancient palace in 
which Apries Hophra gave shelter to the fugitive 
daughters of Zedekiah. This ‘Castle of the Jew’s 
Daughter,’ as it is called by the Arabs to-<Jay — 
the ‘ Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes ’ of the Bible, 
■was built by Psammetichus I. Under the cor- 
ners of the building, Mr Petrie has dug out 
the foundation deposits, consisting of seals, small 
tablets, engraved with the king’s name and royal 
titles, bricks, &c. It was probably the strong- 
hold of those Cariaii and Ionian mercenaries 
to whom Psammetichus granted a permanent 
sottlcmi'iit at Haj)hnie of Pelusiuni, The build- 
ing iUelf was square, lofty, and of massive struc- 
ture. It sUimls in the i-emains of a quadrangular 
courtyard, the whole covering an area of two 
thousand feet in length hy one thousand feet 
in bjvadth. Originally, it must have been walk'd 
in, tlie groat boundary wall being fifty feet in 
thickne.ss. A gate on the north side ojn-ued 
towards the canal ; another on llio soutii, to 
the military road between Egypt, tlirough Pales- 
tine, into Syria. The ‘Ka.-'i*’ also iiohscssed a 
tow»;r which has probably served at diherent 
times as an oulliKik, geneiur.i headquarters, and 
a royal palace. K<tr can we us.dgn one date 
only to it ; it has bi'eii added to at various 
times, and to meet the ivquireineuts of the diJ- 
feivnt owners. It is luqieless to conjecture in 
how many stories it was originally built; but 
tlie main ]Kirt of tlie Ituilding contained (-ixLeu 
M|uare rooms on <*ach Door, with walls, botli out- 
si<le and partition, of immense strengtli. Now, 
the basements, whicii are all that is left, Avore 
the olliccs of the royal palaia*, and vi'iy intei'csting 
are the di-.coverii'ft which Mr Petrie lias made 
there. J''ii>L of all, llieiv is the kitchen, a big 
roiiiu with (lei'ji recesses in the, sides, and eon- 
taining a dozen or more large jars, which some- 
liow have managed to escape tlie general <h>truc,- 
tioii ; also two flat dishes, three biuall flat iron 
])okers, two corn-rubber,'^, some weights, and a 
large knife made of iron. Tlieii thei’o is a room 
whicli we may supjiose to have answered to 
the butler’s pantry, for it was evidently the 
room where the Avine-jars Avere brought to be 
o])oued ; but although there Avas not one amphora 
to be found, there were scores of lids lying 
scattered about, many of them stamjied Avith 
the cartouches of Psammetichus I., and Necho, 
liis .‘'Ucces.soj'. On a rubbi.'^h-heap outside Avere 
louud the broken amphora?, some of them huA'ing 
the lute-shaped ‘nefer’ written on them in ink, a 
mark signilying ‘good.’ There is a tiny chamber 
containing a sink ; and Irom the contents of 
that .sink, it, can only have served one jiurpose, 
and that the scullery. Mr I’etrio describes it 
as being ‘lormed of a large jar Avith the 
bottom knocked out, au4 filled with bi'oken 
potsherds placed on edge. The Avater ran through 
thi.s, and thence into more broken xiots beloAV, 
placed one in another, all bottomless, going down 
to the clean sand four or five feet below.’ These 
sherds were literally clogged with fish-bones and 
animal matter. 

Some small tablets engraved with the name 
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of Aahmes II., and a bronze seal ofApries, were 
also found ; and in some of the other rooms were 
seen lying about several Greek vases, many 
of them well painted with representations of 
sphinxes, dancei*8, chariot-races, harpies, &c. 
Amongst the debris, have been picked up amulets, 
two rings, a sword handle with wide curved 
guard, some scale-armour, beads, seals, &c. ; and 
several large amphorae, quite perfect, and a great 
many l)"oken ones, although hot so badly broken 
but that they can be mended. The once stately 
building is now a heap of blackened, llunie- 
scorched ruins, while the ground ajl round 
it is thickly strewn with the debris of its 
past treasures. It must have fallen into very 
rcvengei'ul hands bedbre even it was set on lire, 
for it has evidently boon ruthlessly knocked to 
pieces and dismantled, besides being burnt. Did 
the king of llabylou, as is indicated in the 
book of Jeremiah, indeed sju-ead liis tent on the 
hartl mud jiavemeut in the scpuu'c courtyard, and 
after givijig over ‘such as ^vere for death to 
death, and such as were for captivity to captivity, 
and such as were for the sword to the sword,’ 
coiniuence the work of destruction? We cannot 
tell : we know tliut ho did come, and that, 
according to Dabylonian accounts, he conquered. 
The Egyptians admit that he came, but say he 
was defeated. Anyway, there are three steles in 
the Eoulak Museum ins(*,ribed with his names, 
titles, and parentage, which there is eveuy reason 
to believe wei-e ]iieke(l up by the Arabs neai- 
this ])lace. "Whether Nebuchadnezzar couqucri'd 
or net, ‘ I’liaraoh^LS liouse at Tahpauhes’ is now 
but the wreck of a de])artc'l glory. 

The recent) meeting of tlje Egyptian Ex]»lora- 
tiou Fund was particularly interesting. At it, 
Mr Ernest Gaivluer gave a vivid account of 
Naukratis, for the i-xcavatioii of which we are 
indebted to Mr iNtii and himself. Naukivalis 
was an ancient Greek settlement in Lovvi'r Egypt, 
whoso site, until lately, was lost in obscurity. 
"We know tliat it contained iive colebrateil 
temples— tbe Pan-llellenion, and the temples of 
Zeus, FTera, Apollo, and Aphrodite ; of these, four 
are now discovered. During this }>resent year, 
I\Ir Gardner has found the cenietciy of Naukratis. 
It is a little distance from the towm itself, and, 
unfortunately, cannot he wholly c::cavated, as 
there is a unxlern Arab cemetery exactly over 
it The part alroatly dug out is evidently the 
more modern of the two, as it only contains 
graves snhsequeut to the sixth century B.(’. From 
a strictly antiquarian point of view, it is thiu’c- 
ibre the less interesting, although that date gives 
the most flourishing period of the history of 
Naukratis. There was not one single mummified 
body found ; the funerals were evidently con- 
ducted strictly after the manner of the Greeks, 
Coffins of tile and wood, tlu^ latter adorned with 
terra-cotta ornaiueiiis, were found in the graves ; 
articles both of use and beauty were found buried 
with the dead. In one case, alongside of the 
deceased lady’s jewellery, was found her rouge- 
pot, still half full ol rouge, and beautifully 
painted on the outside. Among the many things 
found in the town itself is a portrait liead of the 
time of Pierenike II., made in blue porcelain ; a 
fine archaic statue of Apollo as a liunter, laden 
with Bpiils ; and two very fine vases of In^e 
Bize. The ruins of the Temple of Aphrodite, i 


built upon the foundations of two earlier ones, 
consist of little else than mud walls. In front of 
it is the altar, made of the ashes of the victims, 
bound together with a mud casing. Thus, after 
centuries of burial, has the excavator’s spade 
brought us lace to face with Naukratis, once the 
most llburishing Greek settlement and trading- 
port ill Lower Egypt. 


A TALE OF TWO KNAVERIES. 

IN FOUll QfHArrERS. — ClIAr. I. 

It was a melancholy and foggy November morn- 
ing, and in its yellow gloom that legal byway 
known as Southampton Buildings, Holborn, 
looked even more frowzy and less respectable 
than usual, ’j’hat, at least, was the opinion of 
Mr Blackford, solicitor, who had no love for 
the scene of his daily labours, as he turned into 
liis office at ,ihe usual hour, nodded to the 
clerk and the oflice-ljoy who made up his modest 
staff, hung up liis liat and coat on their par- 
ticular peg, and passing into his private room, 
proceeded to oj)en and read the hall-dozen letters 
uhich lay on his desk. A\’’ith one exception, 
these were not of a pleSsing or cUperful nature. 
There was, in the first place, a rather peremptory 
remintlcr that the office rent was overdue, and 
must he ])uid forthwith. Then came a refusal 
to ‘settle,’ by tlie payment (d a sum of money, 
a <li»iil»tfu] compensation -for-in juries action against 
a Railway Company, which Mr Blackford had 
imdertakcii upon the very sporting princijde of 
charging nothing unless lie should succeed ; in 
which hapjiy event he would retain half the 
spoils. Beneath this lay a letter declining to 
make an advance on certain dihqndated house- 
propej’ty belonging to a client, and commenting 
sharply on certain alleged misrepresentations ; 
and then followed two or three more such 
epistolary missives. 

]\rr Blackford’s j'ace wore a very excusable 
expression of disgust as he took np the last of 
the pile; hut he hi'ightcued a little as he read 
it through. This at anyrate meant ‘business’ — 
above all, business for •which the jiayment, though 
not large or ungrudgingly rendered, would be 
certain and prompt. It was signed ‘William 
Franklin,’ and it contained a •request that Mr 
Blackford wouhl call on the writer that clay, 
in order to take instructions ffSr his will. Now, 
William Franklin was the lawyer’s best client ; 
a retired tradesman of some wealth, and of a 
litigious disposition which had for several years 
brougjit as much X)rofit to, the business as dl 
the rest of the •connection put together. The 
solicitor hastily replied to such of his corre- 
spondents as required that attention, glanced at 
his diary, which showed him plenty of leisure 
time for the day — a far too usual circumstance 
with him ; and was preparing to keep Mr 
Franklin’s appointment, when his office-boy 
knocked and entered. 

‘A gentleman to see yon, sir.’ 
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♦Who is itr asked his toaster, rather sus- 
piciously. Unexpected male visitors are not 
always welcome to a man whose finances are 
shaky. 

‘Won’t give his name, sir-says he wants to 
see you on particular business. I think it’s a 
new client, sir,’ added the boy confidentially, 
understanding tolerably well the reasons of his 
employer’s hesitation. 

‘ Oh ! Well — show him in ; and don’t forget 
to hand a chair.’ 

The visitor entered — a ,t/ill, dark, powerful 
man, with remarkably briglit eyes — well dressed, 
as Mr Blackford, drawing comfortable auguries 
therefrom, at once observed. 

‘Take a seat,’ said the solicitor. ‘What can 
I do for you ? ’ 

The stranger sat down, glanced uneasily round 
the room, went back to the door, opened and 
closed it, and returned to liis chair. ‘First of 
all,’ said ho, speaking with the voice and manner 
of a gentleman — a voice and manner not too 
common among Mr Blackford’s clients — ‘ I must 
apologise for presenting myself in *lus mysterious 
way. I didn’t give my name to your clerk, 
for reasons which you will appreciate presently. 
It is Willoughby — Charles Willoughby — and here 
is iny card. I have also a letter of introduc- 
tion from my landlord, a client of yours.’ 

‘I wonder what he’s done?’ was Mr Black- 
ford’s silent comment as he took the proffered 
letter. ‘ Forgery, perhaps, or embezzlement. The 
last, most likely — if either. I daresay it’s only 
a trumpery County Court matter, after all.’ 

The letter simply stated that Mr Willoughby 
had for the last month occupied rooms in the 
writer’s house ; that he was a very quiet lo«lger, 
and quite the gentleman ; that he seemed to 
have plenty of money ; that he had asked the 
writer to recommend a .<=olicit()r to him, and 
that the writer had at once named JVfr Black- 
ford ; from whom, it was added in conclusion, 
a fair commission on any profits arising from 
the. introduction \vould be expected by his zealous 
client 

‘And what can I do for you, sir?’ once more 
asked the solicitor, with the increased respect 
due to a man avIio Avas ‘quite the gentleman’ 
and ‘ seemed to have plenty of money.’ 

The Ausitor fixed an anxious look on the 
laAvyer, and replied: ‘Well, the fact is, Mr 
Blackford, that 1 have of late been greatly worried 
and annoyed.’ 

‘I’m sorry to(*hear that. Not A'cry ideasant 
in this depressing weather, is it?’ 

‘It is not, indeed,’ assented the other, Avith 
a spasmodic and mirthless laugh, which began 
and ended in a peculiarly sudden manner, 

‘ What is the nature'-or the annoyance ? ’ 

The visitor was looking round the room in 
a bewildered way, and did not seem to hear 
the question. On its being repeated, he came 
to himself with a start. 

‘ The annoyance ? Oh, it is just this — that I 
ton being followed about by people who .accuse 
and threaten me in a most unfounded and 
unjustifiable manner.’ 

‘And of Avhat do they accuse you ?’ 

‘Well, I hardly knoAv, the accusations are so 
extreuiely Amgue. But they all point to horrible 
crimes committed in the past, Avithout particularly 


mecifying them. The threats are distinct enough : 
1 am to be utterly ruined by exposure and 
denunciation.’ 

‘Have you ever done anything which would 
he likely to give these people a hold on you ? 
You can be perfectly frank Avith me, you know ; 
Ave lawyers hear n great many curious things, 
but AA-^e never talk about them. Few men can 
siiy that their lives aa-JII bear very close kispec'^ 
tion.’ 

‘ I declare to yon solemnly that I can reproach 
myself Avith nothing which, if knoAvn, would 
produce the consequences Avith which I' am 
threatened. But you kiioAv persistent slander is 
sure to make its mark sooner or later ; it is 
impossible to say what harm may have been done 
already.’ 

‘ WIio are the people ? ’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Before giving this unexpected 
ansAver, Willoughby looketl cIoAvn on the floor 
and round the room Avith the same lost and 
puzzled air as before. 

‘You don’t know who they are!’ said Mr 
Blackford Avith incredulity, ‘That’s rather 
strange, isn’t it? — Come, Mr Willoughl'v ; we 
are quite, alone. Who are they ? ’ 

‘ I can’t tell you,’ repeated the client ; ‘ I wish 
I could.’ He looked at the lawyer Avitli a 
pitiably anxious expression, and beads of perspira- 
tion began to appear on his forehead. 

‘When and where do they attack you?’ 

‘ Incessantly and everywhere. I am ncA’^er safe 
from them. Principally at my lodgings, and after 
1 am in bed at night. They keep me awake 
with their outcry.’ 

Mr Blackford began to be puzzled. His ncAV 
acquaintance continued to rc^aixl him with the 
same eager and heljiless look, and Aviped liis 
forehead with a tremulous hand. 

‘ But — but — bless me,’ said the lawyer, ‘ if they 
come and annoy you in your lodgings, Avhy don’t 
you giA^e them in charge?— H oav many are there 
of them ? ' 

Willoughby shook his hca(I gloomily. ‘They 
are too cunning for that,’ he answered. ‘They 
arc careful to keep out of my sight. I nev'er 
set eyes on them ; I only hear their voices. And 
they are in hundreds — in thousands, for all I can 
tell.’ 

Mr Blackford of course at once understood the 
true state of the case, and the discovery was not 
a pleasant one. He was by no means a nervous 
man, yet he experienced an electrical sensation 
in the scalp of his head at the idea that he 
was sitting wdthin a yard of aji athletic madman. 
Clearly, it would not do to contradict so opiiiioii- 
ated a person as this w'ns likely to be ; he must be 
humoured, and induced, if possible, to go away 
quietly. 

‘That’s aAA'kward — very awkward,’ said the 
solicitor in a reflective tone. ‘If we can’t sec 
them, you know, how can we get at them so 
as to set the law in motion ? ’ 

‘ I can’t tell what to do,’ said the other despond- 
ently ; ‘that is why I have come to consult you. 
All I knoAV is that they continue to denounce 
and tlireaten me night and day, and that it 
cannot go on Avithout being noticed. In that 
case, my character will be materially injured, arid 
they will haA^e attained their object. Besides, 
they are killing me, Mr Blackford. A man 
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can’t eiifiit without sleep, and I have had but 
little for weeks past. And now I leam that 
they are contriving a plan to relieve one another 
at night, so as to keep me awake.* ^ 

There was somethiim inexpressibly grim in the 
earnest yet matter-of-fect way in which these im- 
ossibilities were related; oj^h agitation, indeed, 
ut with nothing in the nature of abnormal 
excitement or maniacal frenzy, v He spo ke as a 
man vho found great msltter for ‘double, but 
none for astonishment, in the nightly irruption 
into his lodgings of hundreds or thousanas of 
abusive persons, whose numbers we^e no hin- 
drance to their remaining effectually concealed in 
the space of two small rooms. But he surveyed 
the walls and floor at more frequent intervals in 
his dazed manner, as though he suddenly found 
himself in a strange place, while his moist and 
shaking hands nervously and convulsively worked 
his handkerchief into a compact ball. 

Actuated at first by the best motives, Mr 
Blackford began to question him cautiously as 
to his connections and private adairs. It seemed 
that, with ^lic exception of some distant relatives 
at the Cape, he was alone in the world ; nor did 
he appear to have any friends in England upon 
whom he could rely. Having elicited the further 
fact that he had an income of fivcj hundred pounds 
a year, derived from funded property, the solicitor 
ceased his questions and delivered himself up to 
reflection, while his client anxiously awaited the 
voice of the oracle. 

There arc many members of the junior branch 
of the legal profession who are of unbending 
uprightness and fastidious honour ; there are a 
few flowiiright knaves ; and there arc others who 
stand neither on the upper nor on the lower 
rungs of the moral ladder, hut occupy a position 
somewhere about the middle. These last are 
equally propari. d to be honest should honesty he 
made easy for them, or rogues in the face of 
difiiculty or temptation ; and among their number 
Was Mr Blackford. He was not altogether favour- 
ably known to his brother practitioners ; but 
neither could any detinite cnarge he brought 
against him. He had done things which were 
certainly worthy of condernnalion ; hut ho had 
hitherto kept clear of any offence which would 
endanger his position on the rolls, lie dressed 
neatly, Ini had a good manner and a correct 
accent, and he did not drink, Ilis business was 
small, and not of a high class, lying mostly among 
the smaller sort of tradesmen ; yet he had a 
certain coniiccti(jn, and even a few clients of 
means and fair position ; and he was said to ‘ 
understand his work. He vtms quite without 
capital, and lived a hand-to-mouth life ; anti he 
had certain extravagant tastes of the lower kind. 
Money was always scarce with him, and he wjis 
prepared to acquire it in any way which offered, 
so that it was unattended with risk ; for he was 
quite unburdened with scruples, considering all 
rotit fair which ^ could be safely gaine<l. And 
c thought that in this case he saw a chance of 
such profit. Willoughby had answered all his 
questions, some of them bordering on imperti- 
nence, in the most open and unreserved fashion ; 
he was evidently disposed to place the fullest 
confidence in his legal adviser, looking to him 
for sympathy and deliverance, Mr Blackfo^ 
felt more at his ease in thus parleying with a 


probably dangerous lunatic, than a few minutes 
before he would have thought possible. 

The upshot of his meditations was that he con- 
cluded to abandon, at all events for the present, 
his first very proper and humane purpose of com- 
municating with the police, and trying to induce 
them to deal with the case as that of a lunatic at 
large, so that the poor fellow might he properly 
cared for until his friends could be communicated 
with. For this he substituted a different plan of 
action with admirable readiness, and with an 
entire absence of pity or compunction. It was 
clear that there w»i.s money to be made out of 
the man by judicious liandling ; and Mr Blackford 
was of opinion that no one could be better 
qualified to make it, or more deserving of it 
when made, than himself. 

lie accordingly advised that the threats and 
accusations should for the present be treated 
with contempt. No doubt they were made for 
the purpose of extorting inoriey ; any sign that 
they were producing an effect would only cause 
the annoyance to lie redoubled. In the mean- 
time he, Blackford, would use his wide experience 
and not inconsiderable abilities in his client’s 
behalf, and had no doubt of the ultimate success 
of his endeavours to discover the offenders and 
bring tliem to justice. The poor madman, with 
tears in his eyes, thanked him Ifer his kindness 
and attention, declared that a load had been 
lifted from bis mind, and was about to with- 
draw, when the solicitor stopped him with an 
air of having suddenly recollected something, 
j ‘By the way,’ said he, ‘it’s hardly worth. 

I mentioning — but cases of this nature involve 
considerable expense to begin with, in the way 
of inquiries and so forth. It is generally the 

custom- Well, to jiut it plainly, I think I 

must ask you for a small present payment or), 
account ; say five pounds or so.’ 

‘Of course, of course — certain!}’,’ said the other, 
fumbling nervonsly in bis pocket. ‘I am much 
obliged to you for mentioning it ; this is my first 
experience of the kind, I am happy to say. I 
have not quite the sum you mention with me at 
this moment. Would three jiourids ten be enough 
for t!ie present 'i and I will send the rest by 
post.’ 

‘ O yes, that will do very well ; only a matter 
of form, you know,’ said the solicitor carelessly, 
but laying an eager grasp upon the coins. ‘ I 
hope to write to you satisfactorily before long — 
till then, good-bye.’ 

So soon as lik new client had left, Mr Blackford 
assumed his coat and hat add went off to keep 
his appointment with Mr Franklin, who lived 
in Camden Town with his iTiarried niece and her 
husband. As the .solicitor strode rapidly along, 
he felt a different being from the man who, but 
a short half-hour befoi’e, had been reading his 
letters in so despondent^ a mood. The surhlen 
arid unwontefl accession* of business from two 
quarters at once on the same day gave him a 
feeling of importance ; and the consciousness of 
the four unexpected gold coins in his pocket 
thrilled throngli him with a comforting glow’, 
like that of a glass of old ale on a frosty day. 
Willoughby, if properly managed, might prove a 
small gold mine before his madness should 
develop itself to an extent incompatible with 
attention to legal matters ; and visions arose 
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before bim of a possible inquiry de lunatico, witii 
its expensive accompaniniiente of the appointment 
of a '^committee' and the administration of a 
nice little estate; all to be conducted, in the 
not distant future, to his great pecuniary profit, 
by that trustworthy and able man of law, James 
Blackford. His castle- building extended c to an 
important family connection thence to arise ; to 
the hiring of more commodious offices in a better 
situation, necessitated by a rapidly increasing 
business; and by the time that he found him- 
self at the end of his walk, the unpaid rent 
and the uncompromised conqwnsation action had 
faded in a glow of splendid possibilities. 

Mr William Franklin was a tall and gaunt old 
man, with a red face, on which dwelt continually 
a savage and sardonic smile, framed in a bristling 
fringe of silvery- white hair. His character luiglit 
almost be summed up in the expressive phrase of 
certain of his acquaintance — friends he had none 
— ^by whom it was predicated of him that he was 
‘ an ugly customer.’ He was, in fact, an evil-tem- 
pered and malicious bully, whose*' selfish and 
tyrannical disposition had been fostered by an 
undue consciousness of the twenty- five thousand 
pounds which he had made in business, and by 
the assiduous court which his wealth caused to 
be paid to him by expectant relatives, with all of 
whom he took pleasure iti quarrelling in tuni, 
enjoying wdth a fiendish glee their subsequent 
agonies of self-abasement. 

‘ So, it ’s you at last ! ' said this amiable old 
gentleman, when ISIr Blackford w%as shown into 
his presence. ‘Thought you were never coming. 
What ’b kept you 

The solicitor, with great humility of manner, 
apologised for the unavoidable delay, and alluded 
to the overwhelming pressure of business and 
the constant calls upon his time. 

‘ Oh, I ’m sure — I ’m soriy to have put you | 
about so,' said Mr Franklin with vast politeness. { 
‘I couldn’t think of detaining you w^hen you Te i 
so busy. It ’s a matter of no consequence, after ^ 
all. Pray, 'don’t wait; I’ll send to Jones and j 
Crowder ; I daresay they won’t be too much i 
engaged to come at once.’ j 

Greatly alarmed, Mr Blackford hasleiKMl to j 

S rotest that his time w^as entirely at Mr Franklin’s 
isposah 

‘ Then don’t tell me a pack of lies ! ’ roared the 
client with an iiistontaneous change of manner, 
facing round from the fireplace, poker in hand, 
with every apparent intention of committing a 
violent assault upon his solicitor, ‘lilan alive! 
don’t I know that ft’s just as much as you can 
do to keep body and soul together in that poky 
little hole of an office 'bf yours ? — Business^ indeed ! j 
As if I wasn’t about the only decent client you j 
have 1 And why I am your client, goodness only 
knows. It ’» compassion, I suppose, I always was 
too soft-hearted for this world.’ 

His visitor could have furnished, him w'ith' a 
better reason — namely, that no other lawyer 
had ever been found capable of putting up 
■with his insolence and tyranny. But Mr Black- 
ford had plenty of self-control, and could hear 
a good deal where anything was to be got by 
doing so. 


The soft-heai^d gentleman smote the coals 
violently, fulminating subdued anathemas the 
while with a dreadful grin. The solicitor, know- 


ing his man, remained perfectly quiet ; and 
presently Mr Franklin spoke again, abruptly, 
but in a quieter tone. 

‘ Here ! I want to make my will I ’m going 
to do it at last — in a fashion that livill astonish 
some of ’em. They Ve been anxious enough 
about it these ten years and more. I hone it’ll 
please ’em when it’s done. A set of hungry 
hounds ! Heady to Jick the dirt off my bpots 
for the money, and nothing too bad to say of 
me behind my back. I know it as well as if I 
heard it Not a penny — not a penny fur one 
of ’em ! I ’d rather take it into my grave u'ith 
me — not but what they’d grub me up again, if 
I was in the middle of the earth.’ 

There was again a short silence. Mr Blackford 
awaited his instructions. 

‘Then there’s this young Tom Wedhikc been 
giving me hia sauce, just because I spoke a word 
to that lazy young baggage of a wife of his — said 
! he wasn’t going to stand it — he wasn’t going to 
stand it — the beggar ! and if 1 didn’t like it, 1 
could go, IVill I ! I ’ll stay here, just to spite 
him. Besides, I’m a deal too comfortable to 
move. Bhe won’t let him turn me out -the 
artful minx. “Dear uncle — don’t he cross with 
me, dear uncle!’” said Mr I'Tankliii with an 
access of fury, and a ludicrous assumption of a 
feminine falsetto. “ Leavt* all your money to your 
niece, dear uncle ; that’s wliat you’ve got to do.” 
Not a brass farthini:, by .love ! Jli; doesn’t want 
my money, doesn’t he? aii>l he has the impudence 
to tell me so ! Very good, Mr Thomas V'edlake ; 
I ’ll take you at y ( >ur word. 1 'll pay you out, 
you — you — rapscallion ! ’ 

The furious monologue seemeil to have sjiun 
itself out; so Mr Blackford ventuml a word, 

‘Then I gather, sir, that you do not intend 
to leave any portion of your jiroperty to your 
I nephew and niece — and I have no tlouht you are 
I exercising a sound discretion, as always. But 
as you arc justly ollendcd with your other 
relations, what disposition do you think of 
making?’ 

‘Mind your own Lii^iness !’ was the unexpected 
retort 

Mr Blackford felt rather aggrieved, as the 
matter was clearly his business ; but he saitl 
nothing. The old man continued his jerky 
discourse, addressed more to himself than to 
his visitor. 

‘You’re right, though. — What shall 1 do with 
it? I’ve been asking myself tlie same question 
ever since 1 wrote to you last night ; and now 
you ’re liere, I ’m no nearer the answer. It ’s a 
deal of money, hard got, and soon spent ; and 
I don’t know who it’s to go to. Plaguy hard 
to leave it at all. No good grumbling about 
that, though. 1 won’t give it to an hospital, or 
build a church, or emlow almshouses ; i ’ve no 
patience with that sort of humbug. As if a man 
hadn’t been robbed enough all these yeais, what 
with rates and what with taxes. I can’t keep 
the money myself, and there’s no one to give it 
to — no one.’ 

Perhaps, through that heart, all seared and 
scorched with evil passions, eaten through and 
through with corroding suspicion, there darted 
a momentary pang at the thought that there was 
not a human being from whom the gift of all 
hiR painfully acquired wealth would buy one tear 
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of sorrcrw, or even one grateful remembrance of 
the giver. 

He sat brooding with a gloomy brow ; and 
this time the silence was so long that Mr 
Blackford was about to break it at the risk of 
another rebuke, when Mr Franklin smote his 
hand upon his thigh and laughed — a harsh and 
cackling laugh, devoid of mirth or geniality. 

‘ r^ackford,' said he, ‘ I ’ll le/’.ve it to you ! ’ 

Had the lawyer received a blow from the ready 
poker which stood in the nearest corner of the 
lireplaee, he could hardly have been more 
thoroughly stunned. ‘To me!' ho managed to 
gasp t)ut, after a moment’s astounded silence. 

‘ 1 ’ll leave it to you ! ' repeated Mr Franklin, 
nodding emphatically. ‘Ain’t you willing, that 
3"Oii stare like a stuck pig ? It s not because of 
any regard for you — don’t think it.^ I'll leave 
it to you, just because it will be about the worst 
kind of sell for ’em all I could anyhow invent. 

1 hate ’em — every one ! and the thought of their 
faces when they come to licar tin* will read, will 
be about the only consolation I shall have for 
being obliged to i)art with it at alL And mind I 
you, I sliall make it a. condition that they do I 
bear it read. You arc to call them all together j 
for tlie pu]'po&e, and you ’rc not to breathe a j 
word beicjreliand of tlie nice little surprise in j 
^tore for ’em. Evt-ry inan-Jack will think he’sj 
been “remembered” —and so he lias, 1 assure; 
you! You’ll have a nice time of it with 'em,' 
Blackford. D’ye (piail at the thought of it — cdi > i 
If so, say the word, and we'll think of soiuetliing j 
cdsc.' j 

‘Not on my account, J beg,' said the solicitor,; 
recovering hh heU'^eH. ‘1 daresay 1 shall be eipial j 
to the occasion. But Mr Franklin, my tLar sir, i 
Ijow am i to thank you for such mmiiti'' j 

‘You’ll lietter not thank me at all, if yon ’re j 
wise,’ said tlie taai iitiic testator ; ‘you may siidcen ; 
mo like the rest, and then I shall alter my mind, j 
Bosh ! 1 know you well enough. Yon ’ll try to j 
(louhle the- money as soon as you get it; and i 
you'll either loie it all and hang yourself, or j 
MHi’ll get mixed up in some jiiece of rascality j 
tliat will hring you to penal servitude. You j 
have luy iiiPtructions.^ (hi and make the will ; ' 
and hring it lierc to-morrow, and I'U sign it. | 
And look here ! hring two witnesses with you ; 1 
1 ilon't want any one in this house to laiow 
what J ’vc been ahout. JJe.rc’a a list of the 
securities. Be olf! Good-hye — get out!’ And 
with this imcercmoiiious dismissal, the interview 
came to an end. 

A.S he hurried hack to his office, Mr Blackford ; 
was able at last to realise the imnumsity of the | 
good luck which had befallen him in tins extra- | 
ordinary manner. Twenty-five thousand pounds, 
all invested in sound Stock Exchange securities ! 
Good-bye to the strife for bread; to the trap-net i 
t)f petty pecuniary embarrassments which meets i 
and deadens efiV>ri at every struggle ; to the | 
liauniiiig care whicli makes hard the nightly ; 
pillow and drives away slumber before the dawn ; [ 
to the haml-to-inontb exisfimee, and the thousand- j 
and-onc daily degradations of a struggling pro- 
Icssional man. Good-bye^ to one and all — if Mr 
I'ranklin's suddenly cunc.oived purpoise would but 1 
hold until be should in good time, the best of ; 
time, betake himself to a legion wdiere codicils j 
are an impossibility. But one thought was j 


present to the lawyer’s mind at that moment — 
to get the will drawn and signed with all possilde 
expedition ; but one hope was hie — that his client 
might thereafter make an edifying end with as 
little delay as possible. 

AVALANCHES. 

The word avalanche carries with it a sound of 
terror and dismay, which may well appal any 
mind. Happily, avalanches are unknown in 
Great Britain ; huj in Switzerland they are 
sadly too frequent. They are known also under 
other names in some parts of Italy and Germany. 
Avalanches consist of large accumulations of snow, 
set free by some means, descending from an ele- 
vated region to the valley. Their action is more 
or less twmfold : chiefly by the mass of the snow 
sweeping away or overwhelming everything which 
comes in its course ; but also, sometimes, by so 
violently disturbing the air as to cause a hurri- 
cane, which in its destructive force kills men 
and cattle, aivl tears up trees and even houses 
from their solid fount! ations. 

Avalanches have been divided into four classes. 
There are powdery avalanches, in which the 
snow and ice breax U}> into po\'\ler, forming a 
kind of silver cloud, sparkling like quicksilver, 
and making a noise like distant thunder. This 
kind i*'’ more daugtirous by reason of the- com- 
motion ].nwlnccd in the air, than by its weight 
or power lo overwhelm. Tliere are wliat are 
called crco])ing avalanches. The ma.ss of snow, 
being disengaged, mo\es down a more gentle 
slope, as oil an inclined ]>lanc, and so is sluggish 
in its course. Then there is the glacier avalanche, 
which consists of a large mass of ice detached 
from the glacier above, whicli descends to the 
valley. This is the least dangerous kind, and 
is more coniinon in summer. Lastly, there is 
the avaUiiicho proper,' which is the most dan- 
gerous of all, and consists of vast accnmiilations 
of snow set free from above, which increase in 
force as they descend, overthrowing hoiise.s, tear- 
ing up trees, buiying villages, and swallowing up 
forests, cattle, and^lmuiau beings. Sometimes, 
however, an avalanche may cliange its character 
in its descent ; as, for instance, a crei'ping ava- 
huiche may ri'-ach a sleep declivity, and the mass 
of snow falling on the sharp angles of a rock, 
it may be shattered, and its mass dispersed in 
a cloud of powdery snow. Cases occur sometimes 
ill which, uistcad of buiying ifclie objects with 
which they come in contact^ they drive them 
into the valley, and d(;posit tkem at a consider- 
able distance from their oi-iginal pohition. A 
remarkahlc case of this kind occurred in 1806 ; 
an avalanche which fell iiijthc Val Cahiiica, trans- 
ferred an entire forest to the other side of the 
valley, aiul planted a fir-tree on the roof of tue 
rector s house ! • 

An instance may be given of the effects of a 
powdery avalanche which occurred in the Ober- 
land, in tbe canton of Berne, ll was on the. liJth 
of December 1808, about six o’clock, that the 
avalanche descended on the- village of Slnirmatt, 
sweeping away three hou.ses, and carrying one 
of them fully three hundred yards, and some 
portions of it more than half a mile. In one 
house two Iversons were smothered by the enow, 
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and five in the other. The third house' con- 
tained six children and their uncle. Some of 
the children were in bed, and the rest were sitting 
at a table learning, *'their catechism. All at once 
the light was put out, a thick darkness sur- 
rounded them, they felt themselves enveloped in 
snow, and whirled along they knew not whither. 
Presently a deep ditch stopped the progress of 
the house. The uncle, soon recovering his 
presence of mind, began to grope about the 
snow for the children. After a long search, he 
found them — all alive, and not Seriously injured. 
He took them to a barn near by, whore they 
were obliged to spend the remainder of the night, 
some of them almost naked, though the cold was 
intense. The father of the children w'as engaged 
with his cows at a shed at some distance, and 
was horror-struck, when he returned to where 
his house had stood, to find it gone— swallowed 
up, as he supposed, with the w'hole of his family. 
But his fears were soon exchanged for joy ; and 
the sight of the meeting of the father and his 
children and brother affected the roughest of the 
bystanders to tears. 

On the same evenin", a second avalanche fell, 
and was fatal to the inhabitants of another house. 
The only living thing wdiich survived was a 
little dog which had taken refuge in the cellar. 
As soon as the ruins of the house were removed, 
he jumped out of his hiding-place, barking at 
the workmen. 

In this case was an instance of the hurricane 
produced by the agitation of the air by means of 
the descending cloud of pow'dcry snow. Several 
cattle-houses, wdth the cattle, ware torn from 
the ground and driven like chalF before the 
wind. There was also another instance of the 
wonderful power of the hurricane in the case 
of a barn lull of hay, which was carried more 
than a quarter of a mile, and deposited on the 
oppo.site side of the rivei* in its right position, 
with its contents uninjured ! 

It has sometimes happened that the snow has 
not fallen to a sufficient thickness to crush the 
houses, in which event the inmates liave more 
chance of being saved, as the porous character of 
the powdered snow allows of sufficient air to 
sustain respiration. This was the cose when, 
in 1749, the entire village of Tauetscb, in the 
Grisons, was one night overw^helmod by a pow'dery 
' avalanche, which descended so noiselessly that the 
inhabitants were not aw^are of the calamity, and 
wondered in the morning W'hy the day did not 
break. One hnsidred persons were covered in 
by the snow in their houses, sixty of whom were 
got out unhurt. ■ ■> 

But perliajis the most remarkable instance of 
imprisonment in the snow of a descending ava- 
lanche occurred in tlw hamlet of Bergoletto, in 
the valley of the Upper Stura, at the foot of 
the Alps, near the fortress of Demonte, in, Pied- 
mont Three persons survived' an incarceration 
of five weeks. It was in the winter of 1755, 
when the falls of snow had been bo very heavy 
that there was danger that its weight would 
break through the roofs of the houses. On the 
19th of March, therefore, some of the people 
tried to avoid the danger by removing the snow 
from their house-tops. Among those so engaged 
Were a man named Koccia, and his son, a lad 
of fifteen. The village clergyman was at this 
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time leaving his house for his ehurch, when he 
saw two avmanches descending. Calling to Eoccia 
and his son, he returned speedily to hie own 
dwelling. Father and son instantly lied towards 
the church. They had not run more than forty 
yards when the lad fell close behind his father, 
who, turning round to assist his son, was seized 
with horror on seeing that his own house and 
the houses of his neighbours were buried beneath 
an enormous pile of snow. Ilis earthly all was 
swallowed up — his wife, his sister, his children, 
gone ! The shock overcame him, and he fainted. 
His sou .soon recovered himself, and helped his 
father to the house of a friend ; but he was five 
days before he was sufliciently restored to make 
any exertions in seeking his lost ones. Thirty 
houses were destroyed, and twenty-two persons 
were missing, among them the clei^yraan who 
gave the alarm. Tlie snow lay over "the village 
to a depth of more than forty feet, and extended 
its destruction some ninety yards in length by 
twenty broad. 

The news of the disaster brought more than 
three hundred men from the neighbouring valleys. 
With iron rods, they sought to discov. r where 
the houses were ; and then they commenced digging 
vigorously ; but the depth of .snow wa.s so great 
(another heavy fall coming on) that they could 
make little or no progress, and were compelle<l 
to de.sist, after toiling Ibr several days. No hope 
could they entertain of any one biMug preserved 
alive ; and .as the warm winds were expected to 
set in in less than a month, they resolved to 
wait until the mass should be partly melted. 

On the IRtb of April the men returned to their 
sad task. Eoccia was among the most active of 
the workers. Though he had no hope that lie 
should ever see any of liis dear family alive, 
yet he laboured diligently, .a.s-sisted by his son 
and a brother-in-law. After six days they 
advanced so far, that by breaking through two 
yards of ice they could touch the ground with 
a long pole. On the following d.ay they weie 
joined by another brother of his wife, who had 
been led to come and assist by a dream which 
he had, in which he saw his pi^ster alive, begging 
of him to help her. Setting to work with new 
vigour, the four rescuers made their way into 
Koccia’s house — hut it was silent and teuantless. 
Thinking that those they sought might liave 
taken refuge in a stable which stood in a 
sheltered position some thirty yards from the 
house, they renewed their energies in that direc- 
tion. After burrowing through the .snow for 
some time, one of them thrust a pole through 
an opening. On withdrawing it, they heanl a 
faint voice say : ‘ Help, dear husband ! help, dear 
brother I’ They now worked away with redoubled 
industry, and soon made a considerable opening, 
through which one of the brothers descended. 
The spot was totally dark, and he could see 
no one. ‘Any one here?' he cried. His sister 
answered in trembling and broken accents : ‘ It 
is I, dear brother. My sister-in-law and my 
daughter are alive too, 1 have alwn;^8 trusted 
in God that He would seud me relief, and He 
has been graciously pleased to preserve me and 
deliver me.’ 

Her husband and other brother also descended ; 
and there were joy and tears and thankfulness 
beyond expression. 

— 
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The imprisoned women were too weak to move, 
and were shrunk almost to skeletons. With 
great tenderness they were removed to the house 
of a friend, where they were put to bed and 
nursed with care and affection. The daughter 
recovered soonest, and the unmarried woman 
was able to walk in a week or two ; but Eoccia’s 
wile, who had been in a more cramped position 
thru •the rest, was the last .to regain the use of 
her limbs; and her ej'es were ever afterwards 
affected with dimness, from' being suddenly brought 
out of her prison into the light of day. 

We give a description of their imprisonment 
from the lips of lloccia’s wife. When the dire 
calamity befell tliein, she was in the stable with 
her sister, They had gone there with some 
rye-flour gruel for one of the goats which, on 
tiie evening before, had brought fortj^ two dead 
kids. Koccia’s daughter and a younger son were 
with the women, standing in a corner among the 
animals, waiting ior the sound of the bell to go 
to church. In the stable were a donkey, six 
^;oats, and half-a-dozen fowls. Roccia’s wife was 
about to leave the stable to go to her own house. 
Scai’cely had she reached the stable door, when 
she heal'd the warning voice of the minkter. 
Looking up, she saw the descending avalanche, 
and heard a sound as of another at some little 
distance. Slie hurried back into the stable and 
told her sister and her children. In a few 
minutes the snow descended upon the building, I 
crashing in the roof and jiart of the ceiling, lo 
save themselves they got into the rack and 
manger, the latter being under the main ])()sts 
of the building, and t.h(>reforo able to bear the 
immense pressure. They occupied, however, a 
very uncomfortable posture, crouching against the 
wall in a space; only a little moi'c than a yard 
in breadth. Tln'y had escaped instant death, but 
(he more painfm and lingering death by famine 
seemed ceitainly to await them. I'liey were 
oppressed with ilie thought of how they could 
tubsist under such circumstances. The children 
ylkl not lose heart ; they said they had had 
breakfast, and could do very well until the next 
moi'ning. The aunt had a few chestnuts in her 
pocket ; and two each of these served for tlieir 
supper, with snow-water as a beverage. In the 
bakehouse near the stable was the whole produce 
of yesterday’s baking. Tliey made repeated 
attempts to force their way through the snow 
to the bakehouse, but all in vain. Tlicre was 
only one resource left, and that w'as the goat 
which had recently brought forth the two dead 
kids. This supply proved invaluahle. On the 
second day they felt the pangs of hunger ; they 
divided the remaining chestnuts among them, and 
also a quart of goat's milk. The third day they 
made another etiort to get to the bakehouse ; 
but the weight of snow was too much for them, 
so they gave up all liopes of help from that 
<lirection. They were therefore shut up to the 
milk of the one goat. 

To feed the goats was now one great object. 
Two of them were near the manger — the one 
already yielding milk ; and the other, being with 
young, might be expected soon to do so, if they 
could only supply them with food. Over the 
manger where they lay was a hole into the 
hayloft ; through this hole they pulled clown the 
fodder into the rack ; and when they could no 


longer reach it, the sagacious creatures climbed 
upon their shoulders and helped themselves. 

At the end of the first week, the boy began 
to sink. He had complained of great pain in 
his stomach. His mother nursed him in lier lap 
for a whole week, when he desired to lie his 
length f!i the manger. His hands and lips were 
cold, and his respiration feeble. His mother put 
a little milk to his lips, but he could not take 
it ; and then with one tender cry, ‘ 0 my fatlier 
in the snow ! 0 father, father ! ’ he expired. 

Throughout the whole of their imprisonment 
they were in total '^larkncss. Tor nearly three 
weeks the crowing of the cock enabled them to 
distinguish night from day ; but at the end of 
this term chanticleer died, and his companions 
followed him one by one. They then literally 
took ‘no note of time.’ The tlonkey and the 
other goats were very restless for some time, 
but at length tliey fell a prey to hunger and 
exhaustion. The milk of the first goat gradu- 
ally diminished ; but the kidding of the second 
increased the supply, and as they killed the 
kid, though v'ifb great reluctance, the supply 
held out until the day of their deliverance. The 
poor goat became rjuite a solace to them, as it 
was so tame as to lick tlieir hands and face. The 
poor creature was ever»afterward| an object of 
great afleclion in the larnily. 

We need only add one or two interesting facts. 
During their five weeks’ imprisonment they suf- 
fered little uneasiness from hunger after the first 
week. The eflluvia from ilie dead animals were 
far more disagreeable, as also the vermin which 
infested the place, and the great coldness of the 
snow-water which trickled over them. The con- 
strained ])osition was also a source of great misery. 
During the whole of the time, Mrs Eoccia had 
no sleep ; but her daughter and her sister had 
intervals <'f repose equal to their nightly rest. 
Their deliverance was a niatlcr of great thank- 
fulness to all concerned ; and many a vunter’s 
evening was spent in relating around their 
humble hearth the suffering.?, the mercies, and 
the deliverance of that evcntiul time. 


A NIGHT IN AN INDIAN HILL-FOET. 

Some short time ago, I being then an insignifi- 
cant member of the Army Headquai’ters staff 
at Simla, the hill-capital of India, it became 
desirable to increase the number of hill-stations 
for the summer accommodatior# of Eritish troops. 
It was thought th.at the Chor mountain, the 
most prominent peak of which is some sixty 
miles from Simla, would on its lower ridges 
afford suitable sites ; and accordingly, a Com- 
mittee of officers was formed for the purpose 
of reconnoitring and making a report This 
Committee consisted of a well-known general, 
a major of Engineers, and myself, a humble sub. 
Somewhat trying work it was to get to the Chor, 
the road being of the most breakneck descrip- 
tion, and the monsoon rain.s showing symptoms 
of bursting for our especial delectation. However, 
we trudged on manfully, climbed to the very 
topmost peak of the Chor, which by our aneroid 
we made over twelve thousand feet, and saw- 
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nothing; for, by evil chance, one cf the mmt 
magnificent views in Asia was bcu^d tib hs %y 
clouds which shut out everything except the 
first mile or two of the hog-hacked ridges 
below us. Disappointed, we descended ; and that 
night it was arranged we should separate and 
return to Simla by different routes, so as to 
make the President’s report as comprehensive 
as possible. In the execution of this idea, I 
found myself the next day at a place called 
Bhairogh, whence I proceedad — on foot, for we 
had been obliged to send our ponies back, owing 
to the state of the road — to a village called Tali. 
Here at first I thought of camping, as I had 
come some eleven miles up hill and down dale ; 
but the place was so bare and I was so anxious 
to push on, being short of provision^, that I 
suddenly determined to double my march and 
make for a fort called Rajgarh, an^l described as 
being some twelve miles farther on. Unfortu- 
nately, I was dilatory in starting ; the march, 
as usual, was longer than I had been led to 
suppose ; the road was hilly, and it was not 
until about nine p.m. that I Ibimd ni3’'self peer- 
ing through the darknes.? in the vicinity of my 
destined camp. 

Camp, did I sayl It was very soon evident 
that there was to be no camp for me that evening, 
and, what was still more objectionable, no supper. 
Slowly as I had walked, my servant with whom 
was all my money, and the coolies with my tent 
and kit, were miles bcliiiifl. It was too late for 
such on unkempt ragamiiflin as I undoubtedly 
was to disturb the garrison, so T shortly made 
up my mind to bivouac peacefully under a tree. 
Just outside the fort, however, and close to the 
spot I had marked out for my resting-place, 
two natives, by the light of a fire, were h/immering 
some metal vessel with such animation as to 
wholly preclude the possibility of sleep. To 
these enthusiasts I explained that I was a sahib, 
and suggested they should postpone their opera- 
tions till next morning. They, naturally enough 
perhaps, demurred ; and I wrangled, and they 
continued their metallic fantasia until I could 
stand it no longer. Thinking, perhaps, I could 
persuade the local head-man to assist me in 
getting a night’s u rest, I presented myself at 
the gate of the fort, a square walled inclosure 
of no strength, and' demanded admittance. After 
much palavering with the sleex>y sentry, I was 
let in past the outer wall, but not into the 
inner part ; whereupon, I asked that the head- 
man should bo sent for, and further clamoiired 
for a chair. Seated upon this, ••and curiously 
scrutinised by a few promiscuous hill- folk, I 
waited for some five minutes, wondering why 
nobody came. At last a gate in the inner wall 
was thrown open, and out poured a procession, 
lit with torches, and headed by an evidently 
high-class native in flowing white robes. After 
the interchange of salaams, this individual, who 
.anb3eq^»\ently turned out to be the tehsildar 


(administrator of a distrfdt), said to me with 
mnrih humility: ‘Is your hcotour sent by the 
government to see if troops can be encamped 
on our hills ? ’ 

I admitted the soft impeachment; whereupon 
the tehsildar smiled benignly, and a succession 
of happy grunts and ‘It is fees,’ ran round the 
rest of the assembly, who had grouped them- 
selves in an admiring circle round my chair. « 

‘Ah, your honour, we are made very happy 
by seeing you ! The Deputy Commissioner of 
Simla wrote to our rajah to say that you and 
two other sahibs were coming; but we feared 
you had gone by another way.’ 

This was gratifying, but not to the purpose. 
I accc’dingly explained to my friend my situa- 
tion, beggeti him to discourage the metal-workers, 
and asked Jihat my servants when they arrived 
might be directed to my whereabouts. At this, 
consternation reigned on every side, and the 
tehsildar nearly fainted. 

‘Your honour sleep unJer a tree!’ hr fjaipcd. 

‘ It is not to be tlionght of. I lia\'i‘ given 
orders for a banquet to be prepared ibr your 
honour ; and your slecqiing-rooiu is by this time 
ready. Will your honour be pleased to come 
and see it ? ’ 

I followed tbe obsi'quiou.s tehsildar, and 
inspected my jiroposed ‘-looping apartment, a 
small room, with no outlet but tlio door, and 
literally stuffed with carj'els, quilts, and pillows, 
evidently collertod huirieJly for the occasion. 
What pleased me most was the sight of a bed, 
which 1 at once ordered to he brought out into 
a sort of inner veranda, not wishing to he 
wholly suffocated. I then did justice to the 
‘banquet’ as a man who had trudged some five- 
and-twenty miles over a difUoult country might 
reasonably be e.\]>octcd to do. Tlie summiidings 
were rather oppressivi?, and the civilities ol my 
host and his coinpaniuns ratlnn* overwhelming ; 
hut I was not in a mood to be critical, and it 
was with con.^iderable self-satisfaction 1 eventu- 
ally sought my couch, falling ashaq) almost simul- 
taneoubiy. 

The next morning, I prepared to start on 
another march, and again I had an interview 
with the tehsildar and the rest of the garrison. 
I could not help noticing that though the man 
was perfectly polite and obliging, there was a 
change in his demeanour and in that of his 
following. No more was my every movement 
watched with eager curiosity, no more was my 
every mouthful accompanied by beaming smiles 
and grinds of satisfaction. This did not distress 
me greatly, but I thought it curious, and when 
I had said farewell aiul had fairly started on 
my journey, I asked my servant what it all 
meant. 

The man smiled, and explained : ‘ Deputy 
Commissioner Sahib he write to rajah this place 
and say : “ V ery great general and two other 
sahibs coming see your country. Government 
want put soldiers in yoiu* country when hot 
time comes. Good for you if government do 
this, because government pay you well, and 
country getting plenty rich.” Rajah he very 
pleased, and write to all his tehsildars and say : 
“When great general sahib comes, you make 
plenty show and big dinner.” La^ night you 
come to fort, and it rather dark; tehsildar he 
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not see very w^, .md lie thiirfc you Tae very and the supply of e^s so earioUdy |»W6X!i?e4 laid 
great general. Il^is morning come, he see you the foundation , of a flourishing silh manufeeture. 


not general, and he plenty sorry such big dinner 
make ! ’ guarded with the most jealous care, gradually 

. . — became extended to other countries, as wave after 

WHAT GOES TO THE making OE A ^ 

biLH viUWJN. jjj 1140 transported a whole colony of silk- 

VislTOBS to the International Exhibition at Edin- weavers, with a plentiful supply of eggs, from 
burgh who have watched with wonder and admira- Constantinople to Palermo, where, for many 

tion tho deft fingers of the silk-winder as she ““nfteto 

"r^. «tr,w.enl„n™,l threads from flo«ri*ed. It w-aa not untd^ ne,-.rly a hundred 


This, which was at first a close monopoly, 
parded with the most jealous care, gradually 


WIIAT GOES TO THE MAKING OF A 
SILK GOWN. 


winds the delicate straw-coloured threads from 


years after the Sicilian king’s invasion of Con- 

the cocoon, may be interested to know^omething stanlinople that tlie enterprising citizens of 
of the rise and progress of the manufacture ot Q<jnoa and Venice succeeded in procuring a supply 
this, the most beautiful and costly of all our of the coveted eggs, and very soon made their 


textile fabrics. 


countries famous for the manufacture of silk. 


The spinning of silk was first discovered in In 1300, the velvets of Genoa were renowned 
China, and is supposed to have been practised throughout Europe ; but there was always an 
there almost two thousand eight hundred years attempt, more or less, to make the manufacture 


before the birth of Christ. A Chinese empress, 
See-ling, a native of India, is .said to have 


of silk a moi opoly ; and it was not until nearly 
twa liundred^ years after the Italian cities had 


faee-iing, a native oi inaia, is .saia to nave fanions centres of the silk industry, that 

discovcreil, probably by accident, that those manufacture was introduced into France, 
w’on'lcrful cocoons which the silkworm prepares When it dfd come, it wa.'s, as in the case of 
for its transformation miglit he pressed into the Koget* of Sicily, in the train of a conqueror, 
service of man in the same way as cotton and Francis L, while pursuing his conquests in the 
flax are. She unravelled the delicate fibres, and north of Italy, becarat^ aware ot ^le wealth and 
found them to be strong, tbough fine, and capable importance of this branch ot industry, and suc- 
of being woven into a web. Prosecuting her f ceded, partly by bribery, partly by force, m plant- 
, ,1 11 . 1 1 1 mg coloTues oi silk -weavers in Lyons, Avignon, 

resom.hcs, she Icarnu,! how to .rood and rejir In all thaso cities it flonriBhed greatly 

the woitns so as t<> ohtain an ahun.lant supply ^ time, particularly in Lyons, which 

of cocoons ; and iii this way initiated a new speedily became one of tlio centres of the silk- 
induhtry, which the empresses who succeeded her manufacture throughout Europe. 


dclighlcil to foster. 


Ill England, .lames I. made an effort to intro- 


For a long time tlie weaving of silk was in duce it ; but, in spite of bis fostering care, it 
the hands of the court ladies ; then, by slow not at first take kindly to the _ soil, and, 
(h'grees, it passed from rank to rank, until it never throve until it \ya8 re-introduced 

became the laveurite occupaliou (.fall classes of ?y ‘'’5, Huguenot roingees who were dnyen 
Ti • i. 1 1 ' . 1 Irom France by the revocation ot the Edict 

women It was mtroduoed into Luroiu! hy way „ 

of Coustaiitiiiople ; and lu Owi a.i>., in the reign ^ij„y ypi-y prosperous and England bade 

of Justinian, it had become so far common that fair to rival either Italy or France; but the trade 
gariiK'nts of silk Averc the favourite wear of the was from the first a close monopoly, from which 
Byzantine nobles. The origin and manufacture all outsiders, cither foreigners or natives, wore 
of, this beautiful fabric seem, however, to have jealously excluded# The consequence of this was 
been very imperfectly understood, until two f^^t there Avas no improA^cment ; the manufacture 
monks A\dio '.had travelled through Imlia and England, Avhilo in France it was 


China a.stonished the emperor and his cour 


making gigantic strides. It was in vain that suc- 
cessive acts of parliament Avorc enacted to foster 


by informhjg them that the Bhiuing eilk gar- 

mento which they admired so much owed their , 824 _ ,vhcn it was at last freed from the swaddling 
existence in the flr.st place to the labours ot a PanJa which had so long impeded all free growth 
small worm. Justinian, like many croAvned heads, and progress. It has, hoAvever,*been found iiiipos- 
was often in want of money, and it occurrc<l to sible to rccoA’er as yet our l^ist ground, and the 

him, as he lisicued to the travellers’ Avonderful great proportion of the silk used in this country 

talcs, that if he could introduce the manufacture still comes from France. Jn the year 1877, our 
of this costly cloth into his dominions, it would of silk amounted to i;i2,G.31,822, of which 

be a sure and increasing source of rcA^enue. Thus amouii 

. , . , fp ™ 1 ^ , France, indeed, at this moment far surpassef, m 

judpng, he ofiered the two monks a large reward ^ganetionlof ailk, any other coiintiy in tha 
if they would procure for him a supply of the the annual value of this manufiicture 

eggs of this wonderful creature. The monks being about thirty millions. Many causes have 
undertook the commission ; and after much clilfi- been'^ at work in France to produce this result, 
culty, succeeded in procuring a few ounces of one of AAdiich is undoubt(‘dly the attention paid 
the eggs of the silkworm moth. This treasure, tg technical education, and the extent to which 

which they had not obtained Avithout danger, it is taken advantage of by both men and 

they hid in two hollow canes Avhich they used AA'omen. 

as staffs. One of these precious statis was lost ; There are two distinct systems under which, 
but the other was safely presented to Justinian ; across the Channel, this important manufacture 
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it? carried on. Around Lyons, the trade is in 
the hands of small practical manufacturers, who 
liave risen by dint of industry and skill from 
the ranks of workmen. These men set up in 
business for themselves, but not in any &rge 
way ; they do not employ many hands, and often 
themselves work harder than any of theireassist- 
ants. These hands, both male and female — for 
women are employed as largely as men — can 
and do receive instruction at a very cheap rate, 
and from the best masters, at one or other of the 
Ecoles de Theorie of Lyons. There the wliole 
process and the best modes silk manufacture 
are exhaustively taught. Chemistry and the 
arts of colouring silk, with the drawing and 
designing of patterns, are included in the lessons. 
This system of small manufacturers, who board 
in their own families the apprentices whom they 
train to their trade, was once general throughout 
France ; but within the last, fifty years it has 
in many districts been superseded by another, 
known as the Convent Factory system. ^ It 
sprang up first among the Jura Ivlountains at 
the small village of Jiijiirieux. A native of the 
village, a poor lad, had worked at Lyons as an 
apprentice in the establishment of one of the small 
master manufacturers so common there. 13y dint 
of industry and intelligence, Jean Bonnet soon 
became a master himself, and entering into con- 
tracts with important Parisian houses, in course of 
time accumulated a large fortune. Returning to 
his native place, lie found it as he had lelt it, 
ugly, decaying, and wretchedly poor, and resolved 
to raise it to prosperity. He began by buying 
a large piece of ground, on which he built a 
number of pretty cottages, a handsome church, 
and finally a large factory, in which he resolved 
to employ only women. lie fed, lodged, and 
clothed the poor girls M’hom he received into 
his employment, paid tliem small wages, and 
taught them the art of silk-weaving along %vith 
the rudiments of education. At the beginning 
of his' enterprise, he had many difficulties to 
contend with ; his pupils in the first instance 
often preferred the rough M'ork of the fields ; 
hut he persevered with his expcriuicnt until he 
had conquered all obstacles, aF-d made Jujurieux 
prosperous, and his system a success. The girls, 
the native material out of which lie formecl his 
workwomen, became, by the aid of a select body 
of nun.s whom lie had enlisted in his service, 
famous throughout France for their good conduct 
and respectability. 

The success of this first convent factory led 
to the establishiiiei'it of many others, which with 
varying fortunes still continue to be worked very 
much on the same'* princi]jlo. Not all were so 
successful as that of Jujurieux ; but many have 
been so to a great degree, and there are now 
three large factories cohducted on this principle 
in the south of France. Sometimes nuns are 
employed a.s teacliers, but not inyariably so ■ in 
many instances their place is taken by female 
superintendents expert at the trade. These 
women, like the small master manufacturers, 
often displaj^ the kindliest interest in those 
under their charge ; and if they see a girl excep- 
tionally clever and intelligent, will make no 
inconsidemblc personal sacrifices to enable her 
to perfect herself in the higher branches of the 
industry by becoming a designer ot new mate- 


rials, of patterns, and combinations of colour, 
such os are rigidly demanded with every suc- 
cessive season by the uncompromising tyranny 
of Fashion. 


THE GREAT SHIP-CANAL OP CORINTH. 

This work, which, cutting through the Istlimus 
of Corinth, will be of sufficient depth and whitli 
to allow of the passage of large vessels, is making 
rapid progress, employing at present about one 
thousand men. The quantity of earth to bo 
excavated will be about twelve million cubic feet, 
and of this, about two and a half millions have 
already been removed. The depth of the canal 
is proposed to be twenty-six feet ; and the width 
at the surface of the water will be seventy-two 
ieet, except at the entrance, where it will be 
about three times that width. The water is 
already admitted to a distance of sixteen hundred 
feet into the lainl at each end, the depth being 
nearly seventeen feet. It is confidently ostiinatetl 
that the canal will be acconqdished in about 
five jmars from the present time, judging by the 
rate at which it is being carried on. It will 
be an eminently useful work when completed, 
and one calculated to save mucli valuable time, 
by enabling ship.s to go through the Isthmus, 
instead of having to sail round the Morea in 
order to pass from east to west, or from west 
to east — a circumstance that must carry its own 
importance in the commercial and maritime 
world. 


‘NONE WILL MISS THEE.’ 

Fkw will niLsa thee. Friend, nlien thou 
For a month in dust hast lain. 

Skilful hand, and anxious hvow, 

Tunjrue of wisdom, busy hraiu — 

JMI thou wort shall he forgot, 

And thy place shall know thee not. 

Sha<lows from the bending trees 
O’er thy Jowly head may ])as.s, 

Sif'liB from every wandering ))reei:e 

t:?tir the lonp, thick, churchyard gra.sg — 

W'ilt thou heed tlioni { No : thy sh'ep 
Shall be dreamle.s.s, calm, and deep. 

Some sweet bird may sit and sing 
On the marble of thy tomb, 

Soon to flit on joyous w'inp; 

From that place of death and gloom, 

On some bough to warhle clear ; 

Hut these songs thou shalt not hear. 

Some kind voice may sing thy pialse, 

Fas.sing near thy i)lace of roist, 

Fondly talk of ‘ other days ’ — 

But no throb within thy breast 
Shall respond to words of praise, 

Or old thoughts of * olflier days.’ 

Since so fleeting is thy name. 

Talent, beauty, power, and wit, 

It were w'oll that without shame 
Thou in God’s great book wert writ, 

There in golden words to be 
Graven for eternity. 
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THE GREEK GYPSIES AT LIVERPOOL. 
'I’oWARDS tlie middle of last July, tlic people 
of Liveri)ool wore Hurprisod by the advent of 
u large band of Greek gypsies, iiiiudy-iiine in 
iiuuiber, vhoni the London train had left 
stranded on a vacant space of ground besi<le the 
railway station. Though spoken of as ‘Greek’ 
gypsi('.s, they were really from all })ai'ts of the 
Gr.'e( o-Turkibh corner (jf Europe, and some even 
from Smyrna and its neigh])ourl)oi>d. But they 
preferred to be regarded as Greedcs, and all of 
them s])oko the niodc'rn Greek tongue. They 
]>ad come to Idverpool, intending to take an 
early steamer to New York ; but their j)rogres 3 
was here suddenly arrested ; and their .stay in 
Liverj)oul prov 1 to be of longer duration than 
had biicn anticipated by themselves or by others. 
Prom their first squatting-ground beside the 
station they Jiad early been removed to a 
f-ecluded corner at Walton, within the grounds 
of the Zoological Garilcn.s. But how long they 
must yet remain there, and what was to be dime 
with them, seemed diflicult ju'oblems. 

It was not the fault of these strange emigrants 
that they thus halted on tlie outward verge of 
Europe. They liad honestly paid their way 
hither from their Mediterranean home, and they 
had enough money among them to pay for their 
l>assage across the Atlantic. But at this point 
America interfered. Ready as she once was to 
welcome all immigrants with o])cn arm.s, America 
has become less hospitable of recent yeans. Slie Iia.s 
excluded the Chinaman, for racial reasons ; and 
now she is drawing the line at the ‘pauper,’ of 
wliatcver race, because of his poverty. It is not 
many years since Longfellow apo.strophised Dnving 
Cloiid, ‘chief of the mighty Oraawhaws,’ teUing 
him it was in vain that he and his meagre tribe 
‘claimed the soil for their hunting-grounds,' 

While down-trodden millions 
Starve in tho garrets of Europe, and cry from its caverns 
that they, too, 

Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim its 
division 1 
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But times a|;e changed. And the European 
‘pauper’ finds no resting-place on North Ame- 
rican soil, bi\;t is sent back to his old hopeless 
existence in the garrets and ‘ caverns ’ of Europe. 
It is only the self-supporting immigrant that 
receives a welcome. There is nothing unnatural 
in this attitude of the Americans. A young ^nd 
ambitious country does not want its ranks to be 
recruited from the idle, unenergetic, and criminal 
classes of older states ; indeed, half the troubles 
of America have come, not from the descendants 
of the men who founded the Republic, but from 
the heterogeneous invaders of the present century. 
Thus, the American attitude is intelligible enough. 
Nevertheless, the mere fact that the poor are not 
permitted to seek a home in that vast country, 
forms a grim commentary on the popular con- 
ception of America as the great haven of refuge 
for all the victims of Old-world tyrannies. 

It must be confessed that the appearance of 
the gypsy camp at Walton was not at all 
suggestive of the ideal emigrant ; so that it was 
perliaps as well tha1|, the present Avriter conceived 
the idea of visiting them without any intention 
of advocating their claim to such a title. Tlie 
scene, truly, did not suggest any such qualities 
as cleanliness, industry, or wealth. Scattered 
along two sides of an open grassy triangle stood 
the gypsy tents, some fifteen or twenty — small- 
sized, mean, and dingy, loosely f>ut together, con- 
structed of old canvas or sacking, which fell on 
either side of a low ridgc-pd!e, and was closed 
at one end. In the open space between the two 
row's of tents a group of gyjisy riien were amusing 
theniscB'es — some w’^restling and fighting play* 
fully ; AV'hilc the others looked on, talking, laugh- 
ing, 2nd smoking. A few female figures were 
moving about among the tents ; and a host of 
children, of all 8ize.s, scampered, toddled, and 
tumbled over the grass, as happy as if they had 
never breathed a milder air than that of this 
chilly English summer day. 

One glance at the swarthy faces of these people 
was enough to convince one that their claim to be 
called ‘ gypsies ’ did not rest upon the mere fact 
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that they were nomads by habit and tinkers by 
trade, but that they were the little-mixed repre- 
eentatives of a distinct racial type. A closer 
examination did reyeal the presence of an infusion 
of white blood among a few of them ; but nearly 
all were the darkest of all dark-skinned Euro- 
peans. In no degree whatever did thei» tawny 
complexion result from long exposure to wind 
and sun ; for, when one glanced at the skin 
wdiich their half-open shirts disclosed, or at the 
bodies of the ill-clad little creatures everywhere 
running about, one saw the same uniform dusky 
hue. The hair of all was ‘jet black; but the 
colour of their eyes seemed to be invariably of a 
deep hazel shade, rather than the oj)aquc black 
that may be seen in the eyes of many people of 
a fairer skin. 

No sooner were their visitors descried, than 
several young children, and one girl of about 
seventeen, swooped down on them with pleading 
cries for money. Strongly resembling the chil- 
dren of our itinerant Italians in their dress and 
appearance, they were also like them in their ; 
appealing tones and in the very Avqr<ls they used, j 
‘ Grazia, grazia, deh mi pena [penny], ma ^ona ! ’ 
were the words they reiterated in various com- 
binations, as they held out their dirty little 
hands beseechingly for the expected ‘pena.’ 
Whether they had become familiar with this 
Italian patois during their temporary residence 
in Italy, or 'whether — as is likelier — they had been 
always accustomed to it in their homes among 
the Ionian Islands, it was clearly the favourite 
form of speech among the younger children. 
But that they also understood modern Greek 
became speedily clear, although they were fur 
from appreciating the uses to w’hich that language 
■W'as put. For on this occasion the writer was 
accompanied by a Greek gentleman, representing 
an eminent merchant of Liverpool wlio h.ad 
greatly exerted himself on behalf of his otherwise 
friendless countrymen ; and by his instructions, 
all attempts at begging were sternly suppressed, 
not only because the thing itself w'as objection- 
able, but also because he foresaw that, if indulged 
in, it would further complicate the position of 
the gypsies, and counteract Vlis ellorts to arouse 
the sympathy of the American authorities. 
Accordingly, by a few rapid sentences in Greek, 
the suppliants were effectually repressed. 

As soon as the leading men of the band’ who 
were tltfin present — the chief himiself had gone 
into town with two of his followers — understood 
that one of the^r visitors was a fellow-country- 
man, representing their patron, they thronged 
around him with, a hundred questions, gesticu- j 
lating violently the while ; and the burden of 
their com^aint was : * How long must we remain 
here?’ ‘Why idiould, we he detained when our 
journey is half over?’ ‘Why will the Americans 
not let us come V Their cfise ivas really a hard 
one. Three hundred napoleons had they spent 
on their journey from Greece — on the clear 
understanding that they were to obtain a passage 
across the Atlantic from Liverpool, the money 
for which they had in their possession. Then 
came the word that they would not be allowed 
to land ; when immediately the steamship com- 
panies unanimously refused to take them as 
passengers. Nor was Canada a bit more friendly 
than the States ; so that only South America 


remained open to them. This, indeed, was 
where they specially wished to go — among the 
Southern Europeans and their fellow-gypsies. 
But a voyage to Brazil means a great deal more 
money than the short passage to New York. 
The other alternative held up to them — to return 
to their native country — they indignantly repelled. 
They had left it for want of employment, and 
in the hopes of making more money in the,- New 
World ; for the reasons, in short, which induce 
other people to emigrate ; and they had no wish 
to waste their substance on a fruitless journey 
to and from Liverpool. 

Although nomadic gypsies, not very clean in 
their appearance and ways, it must be remembered 
that these people were, like many other gypsies, 
honest cr.m?iiien. Some English gypsies who 
visited them came away with the impression 
that they •fvere extremely well skilled in metal- 
working ; and the account given by one of their 
‘interviewers,’ a Roumanian gentleman, quite 

bears this out. ‘Mr asked the chief why 

the tribe thought of going to America, and was 
answered that they wished to make a living. 
In Boumania they could “ use the lea« 1” [solder], 
and they could make and clean pans [the pans 
being presumably of copper, since tluiy were 
noted for their skill in copper-working]. They 
were aLo builders, and carj’ied bricks and mor- 
tar. They also tilled the soil. . . . From his 

[Mr ’bj knowdedge of their habits in Rou- 

mania, he did not think the Americans niicd 
fear their advent, as they would strive to earn 
an honest living.’ To all this favourable testi- 
mony may be aildcd the stahanent made by the 
proprietor of the Gardens, that, so far as he 
cotild judge, they were absoluttdy i'rcc from tlio 
vice of drnnkcmicss, which was more than he 
could say of many of the ‘roughs’ who came 
to look at them. 

The passports which they produced from their 
pocket-books were seen to be bi-lingual — French 
and Greek in several instances, French and Rou- 
inanian, apparently, in others. One ran in the 
name of King Milan I. of Servia. The French 
designation given to them was that of rJmu- 
d/WJmVr (tinker). Their (Jhristian names, detailed 
in their respe<‘tive passports, were various — such 
us Michael (the name of their chief), Constantin, 
Stefuno, and Janka ; among the lemale names 
were Maria and Ghuri (pron. Gew'ri). The 
passports, which liad been duly visS’d by the 
various consuls, frequently included a consider- 
able number of individuals in each, thus cover- 
ing one or more families. As already stated, 
these, people came from all parts of Greece and 
European Turkey — from Coriu on the west, and 
Smyrna on the cast, and also from the princi- 
palities of Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumauia. Many 
of them, no doubt, arc among the people par- 
tictilarly treated of in Dr Paspati’s well-known 
work on the Turkish Gypsies. 

After their first exj)ressions of indignation 
and annoyance at their mysterious detention 
had passed off, these men fell into a pleasanter 
humour, and accepted with gratitude a iew cigars 
which their visitors oftered them. They seemed 
great smokers, both men and women, their 
favourite pipe being about a foot in ^ length, 
with a pendulous, elastic tube. On learning that 
the present writer had come all the way from 
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*Scozia* (Scotlanfl) to see them, they showed 
much gratification, to which their chief spokes- 
man at once gave expression in modern Greek 
through the medium of our interpreter ; and, 
pointing to the freshly-lit cigar at which he was 
now puffing vigorously, he said with emphasis, 
* Pon , ton’;’ in this case employing his lulian 
dialect as likely to he the most intelligible form 
of speech. This man was .quite an accomplished 
linguist, and could speak Greek, Russian, Rou- 
manian, and two or three other dialects of South- 
eastern Europe. The curious thing was, that 
while he seemed rather proud of his nt^ininents, 
he never once included in his list his o^vn 
mother-tongue, the speech of the gypsy race. 
Neither would he admit that he was a ‘ziganka,’ 
not for a long time, at any rate ; but eid)8C- 
quently, both he and his comrades answered to 
the name of Roam* and the cigar \vaB no longer 
hd7i\ but Idaho, f 

Tlie Qi’eek gentleman and the visitor from 
Scozia had by this time made a sufficient investi- 
gation of the camp. The general effect of the 
people and their surroundings was undoubtedly 
disappointing. Tlicre was an almost total absence 
of colour in their attire, which — among the men, 
at least — was very j>lain, and had little of a dis- ' 
tinctive character about it. One, however, wore i 
a bi‘oad loatheni belt studded with brass-headed 
nails, which had something about it suggesting 
the picturesque ; while the fingers of most of 
the men and women were adorned with many 
rings. The men wore their hair short, and some 
had moustaches and beards. There was more ‘ 
that was characteristic about the women. The 
general hue of their attire was ‘sad-coloured,’ 
like that of the men ; but one liad a red, white- 
spotted kerchief wound round In-r head, gypsy 
fashion ; and most of them had necklaces of 
coral or beads, and lai’ge silver coins disposed 
in strings around their neck and shoulders. 
Their raven tresses were braitled in long plaits, 
wliich hung down on eitlier side. But none of 
those gypsy women could be called handsomi', 
and, indeed, were much inferior to the men in 
this respect. Among the children, however, there 
were one or two really pretty faces ; one, a 
little girl of five or six, had quite a refined and 
sweet expression, as well as regular delicate 
features. In her case, an exception was made 
to the stem decree against almsgiving ; and it 
was amusing to see licr shy hesitation as, with 
hanging head, and a side-glance at the gypsy 
man beside her — who, with many cuffs to right 
and left, had repressed all attempts at begging — 
she held out a tiny hand for the offered ‘pena,’ 
while her neat little mouth parted smilingly 
over a row of shining ‘ivories,’ The children, 
in fact, who numbered more than fifty, con- 
stituted the most attractive feature of the scene ; 
and queer, impish little creatures tiiey were. 
Even where they had no claims to beauty, they 
were still inexpressibly droll. Some possessed 
very little clothing wherewith to hide their 
small brown bodies. One marched gravely about 
with nothing on but a dilapidated shirt ; while, 
in the distance, a nurse about eight years old 


* Itoum or Mom, the gypsies’ own name for a gypsy all 
the world over. 

t Ldsho, otherwise Idtcho, ‘ good.’ 


was seen to pursue and capture a wholly naked 
little savage of half her age. Something in their 
serio-comic air and the tumbled-togcther look of 
their garments, frequently reminded one of the 
odd little Bohemians in Cailot’s etchings. 

In one tent lay an old and very dark-skinned, 
white-warded man. Through some accident, he 
had lost the use of his legs ; but he lay stolidly 
on the ground, smoknig a cigar, indifferent, 
apparently, to the inquisitive looks of a dozen 
curiou.s spectators. A baby was lying very still 
in a heap of swaddling-clothes beside him — 

‘ dying,’ said some ^f the onlookers, though the 
mother herself pronounced the illness to be 
nothing serious. 

On leaving the camp, another incident in the 
checkered life of the sojom-ners presented itself. 
Two of their young women— girls rather — had 
gone into the streets to do a little ‘shopping,’ 
and had attempted to enter a butcher’s shop, 
with intent to purchase ; but from the recesses 
of this booth,* suddenly evoked by their appear- 
ance, there issued forth what Mr Skim pole 
would have ^escribed as ‘the absurd figure of 
an angry butcher,’ who, with furious mien and 
uplifted arm, drove the poor girls back into the 
I street. Followed by a small crowd of street- 
children, the two younj4 Roman;^ maidens strode 
along, one with a splendid scowl on her face, as she 
Hashed her angry glances on the jeering (jaf/joea.* 
But a friend and compatriot was at hand. The 
irate butcher, being questioned, explained that he 
did not drive them away for any attempted dis- 
honesty, but because he knew, from the previous 
days’ experience, that they had only copper to 
oiler him for meat that was fairly worth some 
silver. To do him justice, the good butcher 
began to abate his wrath as .«oon as he perceived 
that there wa.s money to be made after all. 
The girls were recalled, and — a perfect mob of 
children looking in at door and windows — their 
aprons were filled with a goodly store of meat, 
with which they departed in happiness, blessing 
their kindly benefactor. 

This mid-day visit had not been enough for 
the gentleman froi^i Scozia, who returned the 
same evening to tlie camp with a small party, 
one of the number being a famous ‘ word- 
master’ of Romanes. f And now it became 
apparent that the con'cctly behaved people 
of the forenoon, freed from the clieck of their 
patron’s influence, had dropped the mask, and 
stood boldly forth in their true colours. Not 
that they were very bad, even 4hen ; their only 
vice was that of begging. But how to describe 
that ! From entrance to exit it was incessant, 
clamorous, piteous, and beyond all satisfrang. 
Men, women, children, even babies begged ! From 
every side came tlie f/rami formula ; and the 
nearer petitioners would lift and kiss the heir of 
one’s ^garments. Coppers 'vanished like smoke. 
Cigars and cigarettes were eagerly accepted on all 
sides, even by mere children. Nay, so free from 
shame were the supplicants, that, perceiving 
whence one of the ladies drew lier store of 
cigarettes — tlionghtfully laid in for their benefit 
— one of the young gypsies quietly thrust his 
hand into the folds of the dress and drew out 

* Ga&joes, Gentiles or non-gypsics. 

+ Eomuiios, the gypsy language. 
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the remaining two or three ! There was not 
the slightest attempt at violence or furtive theft ; 
only an incessant, plaintive begging by voice and 
manner — of the most artistic order, evolved out 
of the practice of many generations. Although 
our own gypsies had long ago the reputation of 
practising this art, it is now quite disjociated 
from them — in this direct form. 

Those English gypsies who had visited them 
had a good deal to say of their begging propensi- 
ties. From one they had demanded tobacco to 
an unlimited extent, from others they had asked 
for sugar and soap. And \^hilo it was amusing 
to hear our own gypsies express their righteous 
indignation at the ways of their ‘kin beyond 
sea,’ it was very interesting to listen to their 
remarks upon their common language ; for, 
although very imperfectly indeed, aud only in 
occasional words and phrases, they could under- 
stand each other a little — only a little, however, 
so great are the dilferenccs of intonation, in- 
flexion, and vocabulary. Nevertheless, now that 
those Greeks had revealed themselves in their 
true character as gypsies, it hecamo clearly evi- 
dent to their visitors that — unlike their brethren 
in Montenegro — they still retained the language 
of their race. In the midst of the tumult ami 
crowd — not only of gypsies but of indiscrimi- 
nate gafijoen — it was impossible even for a hdro 
Idvengro* to do more than exchange a few brief 
sentences with them. But, in that imperfect 
way, it became clear that this was a camp of 
true Eomaue. lioum, or rather is the 

form they give to the more common Itonij in 
which peculiarity they resemble the Errowmann ol’ 
the Basque countries. Various words were thus 
obtained from them, corresponding generally with 
those which one finds in Dr Paspati’s collection. 

But patience has its limits, aud a steady and 
persistent demand for lanteti^e cannot be a.s 
steadily complied with ; so, With words of fare- 
well, to the older members of the tribe, wlio 
had throughout restrained themselves — and indeed 
pome of the youthful mendicants, who were void 
of shame — the gypsy camp was left to become 
an interesting memory. 

When thcvse lines were written, the newspapers 
told of heavy rains and wet bedraggled tents ; 
and further, of a proposal made by an inveterate 
showman to exhibit the gypsies through the 
music-halls, with their ancestral games, dances, 
and craftsmanship. ^lisguided wanderers from' 
the blue /Egean, is there no better fate before 
vou than this ? , 


pY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 

BY FRED. M. WHITE. 

IN TWENTY CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 

The shades of evening had commenced tc fall ; 
already the slanting sun shining through the open 
window glittered on the array of crystal glasses, 
turning the wine within them to a blood-red 
hue. The remains of an ample dessert w'ere 
scattered about the bare polished table, rich 
luscious-looking fruits and juicy pines filling 
the air with their fragrance. A pleasant room, 

* BAro Idvengro, ‘great word-maker,' that is, fluent 
speaker of the gypsy language. i 


with its panelled w’^alls and quaint curiosities, 
with here and there a modern picture framed ; 
and again other works standing upon easels or 
placed against the wainscot. From the Corso 
below came the sounds of laughter and gaiety ; 
while within, the delicate scent of the pines was 
overpowered by the odour of tobacco wnicli rose 
from the cigaiHittes of the three men sitting there. 
They were all young — artists evidently, andJrom 
the appearance of one of them, he was of a 
diflerent nationality Irom the others. Frederick 
Maxwell w^as an Englishman, with a passion for 
art, and, no doubt had he been forced to gain a 
living by his bru.^h, would have made some stir 
in the world ; but being born with the traditional 
silver spoon in bis moutlj, his flirtation with the 
arts never threatened to become serious. He was 
leaving Rome in a few (lays, and the dessert upon 
the table tlie remains of a larewell dinner 
—that custom dear to every English heart. A 
handsome fair-haired man this Englishman, his 
clear bright cheek and blue eyes contrasting with 
the aquiline features and olive-hued complexions 
of his companions. The man with the black 
moustaebc and old velvet painting-ja' ket, a man 
witli bohemian stamped on Ijim indelibly, was 
Carlo Visci, also an artist, and a genius to boot, 
but cursed with that imlomitablc idleness whicli 
is the luine of so many men of talent. The other 
and slighter Italian, he with the melancholy lace 
and earnest eyes, was Luigi SalVarini, imlepon- 
deut as to means, and possessed, poor fool ! with 
the idea that he was ordained by Providence lor 
a second Giiribalcli. 

There is an infinite sense of rest and comfort, 
the desire to sit silent and dream of pleasant 
things, that comes with tobacco after dinner, 
when the eye can dwell U])on the waxliglits 
glittering on glass and china, and on the artistic 
confusion the concdtision of the repast produces. 
So the thr<«i men sat listlessly, idly there, each 
drowsily engaged, and none caring to break 
tlic delicious silence, rendered all the more 
pleasing from the gay girlish laughter and the 
trip of little feet coining up from the Corso 
below. But no true Briton can remain long 
silent ; and Maxwell, throwing his cigarette out 
through the wdndow, rose to liis feet, yawning. 
‘Ileigh-bo! So this pleasant life is come to an 
end,’ he exclaimed. ‘Wcdl, I suppose one caunot 
be expected to be always playing.’ 

Carlo Visci roused himself to laugh gently. 

‘ Did you ever do anything else, my lidend ? ’ he 
asked. ‘You play here under sunny skies, in a 
velvet painting-jacket ; then you leave us to 
puraue the same arduous toil in the tall hat of 
Albion’s respectability, in the land of fogs and 
snows. Ah I yes, it is only a change of venue, 
my philosopher.’ 

‘Not now,’ Salvarini corrected gravely. ‘Re- 
member, be has vowed by all in his power to 
aid the welfare of the League. That vpw con- 
scientiously followed out is undertaking enough 
for one man’s lifetime.’ 

‘Luigi, you are the skeleton at the feast,’ Visci 
remonstrated. ‘Cannot you bo happy here for 
one brief hour without reminding us that we are 
bound by chains we cannot sever ? ’ 

‘ I do not like the mocking tone of your words,’ 
Salvarini replied. ‘ The subject is too earnest for 
jesting upon. — Surely, Maxwell, you have not so 
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soon foi^otten the solemnity of the oath you took 
last night ? ’ 

‘ I do remember some gibberish I had to repeat, 
very much like the conspirators’ chorus at the 
Opera,* Maxwell returned with a careless shrug, 
‘ft is not bad fun playing at sedition. — But for 
goodness’ sake, Luigi, do not keep harping on the 
same string, like another Paganini, but without* 
thjit«wizarcra versatility.’ . 

‘Vou think it play, do you?’ Salvarini asked 
almost scornfully. ‘You will find it stern reality 
some day. Your hour may not come yet, it may 
not come for years ; but if you are ordeged to cut 
olf your right hand, you will have to obey.* 

‘ Oh, indeed. Thanks, most earnest youth, for 
your estimation of my talent for obedience. — 
Como, Luigi ! do not he so Cassandra-like. If 
the worst comes to the worst, I can pitch this 
thing into the Tiber.’ lie took a gold coin from 
liis pocket as he spoke, making a gesture as if to 
throw it through the open lattice. 

Salvarini stood up, terror written in every line 
of his face, as he arrested the outstretched arm. 
‘h^or heaven’s sake, Maxwell, wluit ai’e you think- 
ing of? Are you mad, or drunk, that you can 
dream of such a thing?’ 

Maxwell laughed as he restored the coin to his 

{ locket. ‘All right, old fellow. I suppose I must 
lonoiir your scruples ; though, mind you, I do 
not consider myself bound to do anything foolish 
even for the League.* 

‘You may not think so; indeed, I hope not; 
but time will tell’ 

MaxM'ell laughed again, and whistled carelessly, 
thinking no more of tlie little episode. The 
League, the coin, everything was fojgottcn ; but 
the time did come when lie in his hour of need 
remembered Luigi’s words, and vividly realised 
the meaning of the look on his stei-n eai-ne-st face. 

Visci looked on at the incident, totally 
unmoved, save by a desire to lead the conver- 
sation into more pleasant channels. ‘ When do 
you leave, Maxwell?’ he asked. ‘1 suppose you 
are not going for a few days 

‘ 111 about a week probably, not sooner. I did 
not know 1 had so many friends in Home, till I 
was going to leave tliem.* 

‘You will not forget your visit to my little 
place ? Genevieve will never forgive me if I let 
you go without saying good-bye,’ 

‘ Forget little Genevieve !’ Maxwell cried, ‘No, 
indeed. Whatever my engagements may he, I 
shall find time to see her ; though, I daresay, the 
day will come when she will forget me easily 
enough.’ 

‘I am not ho sure of that; she i.s a warm- 
hearted child. I tell you what we will do ; and 
perhaps Sir Geoflrey and his daughter will join 
us. We will go down the day alter to-morrow, 
and make a day of it. — Of course you will be one, 
Luigi ? ’ 

^ It was growing dark now, too dark to see the 
rich flush that mounted to the young Italian’s 
cheek. Ho hesitated a moment before he spoke. 
‘With pleasure, Carlo. A day at your little 
paradise is not to be lightly refused. I wiU 
come gladly.’ 

‘You make a slight mistake, Visci, when you 
speak of Genevieve as a child,’ Maxwell observed 
reflectively. ‘ She is seventeen— a woman, accord- 
ing to your Italian reckoning. At anyrate, she 


is old enough to know the little blind god, or I 
am much mistaken.’ 

‘I hope not,’ Visci returned gravely. ‘She is 
quick and passionate, and somewhat old for hiJr 
years, by reason of the seclusion she keeps. But 
let the man beware who lightly wins her heart ; 
it wouM go hard with him if I crossed his path 
again 1 ’ 

‘ There are serpents in every paradise,’ Maxwell 
replied sententiously ; ‘ and let us hope little Gen. 
is free from the curiosity of her original ances- 
tress. But child or nut, she has a woman’s heart 
worth the winning,*in which assertion our silent 
friend here will bear me out.’ 

Jjiiigi Balvarini started from his reverie. ‘You 
are riglit, Maxwell,’ he said. ‘Many a man would 
be proml to wear her gage upon his arm. Even 
I But wliy ask me ? If I was even so dis- 

posed to rest under my own fig-tree, there ai-e ties 
which preclude such a blissful thought.’ 

Maxwell whistled softly, and muttered some- 
thing about a^an drawing a bow at a venture — 
the words audible to Salvarini alone. 

‘ I am tied, as I told you,’ he continued coldly. 

‘ I do not know why you have drawn me into 
the discussion at all. I have sterner work before 
me than dallying by a woman’s side looking into 
her eyes ’ • ' 

‘And not anything like so pleasant, I dare 
swear,’ Maxwell interrupted cdieerfully. ‘Come, 
Luigi ; do not he so moody. If I have said any- 
thing in my foolish way to offend you, I am 
heartily sorry.’ 

‘I am to blame. Maxwell, not you. You 
irvondcr why I am so taken up with this League ; 
if you will listen, I will tell you. The story is 
old now; but I will tell you -as best I can 
remember.’ 

‘Then, perhaps you will wait till I have found 
a seat and lighteil my cigarette,’ exclaimed a 
voice from the background at this moment. ‘If 
Salvarini is going to oblige, I cut in as a 
listener.’ 

At these words, uttered in a thin, slightly 
sneering voice, the trio turned round suddenly. 
Had it been ligh^r, they would have seen a 
trim, well-built figure, with head well set on 
square shoulders, and a perfectly cut, deadly pale 
face, lighted with j)iercing hlaek eyes, and 
adorned by a well- waxed, pointed moustache. 
From his accents, there must have been some- 
thing like a sneer upon his lips. But whatever 
he might have been, he seemed to be welcome 
enough now as he drew a oiiair to the open 
window. 

‘Better late than never,’ Maicwoll cried. ‘Help . 
your-self to wine, Le Gautier ; and make all due 
apologies for not turning up to dinner.’ 

‘I will do BO,’ the new-comer said languidly. 
‘I was detained out of town. — No; you rjed 
not if a pair of bright eyes were the lode- 
stars to my oi'iftnt soul, lor I shall not tell you ; 
and in the second place, I have been obtaining 
your permit as a Brother of the League. I 
offered up myself on the shrine of friendship ; 

I lost my dinner, voild tout;’ and saying these 
words, he put a narrow slip of parchment in 
Maxwell’s hands. 

‘I suppose I had better take care of this?’ 
the Englishman an.swered carelessly. ‘I got so 
exasperated with Salvarini, that I came near 
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f itching the sacred moidore out of the window, 
presume, it would not be wise 1 ’ 

*Not if you have any respect for a sound 
body,’ Le Gautier returned dryly. gather 
that Luigi has been talking largely about the 
sacredness of the mission. Well, he is young 
yet, and the gilt of his enthusiasm does tiot yet 
show the nickel beneath, which reminds me. 
Did my ears deceive me, or were we going to 
hear a story ? ’ 

‘It is no story,’ the Italian replied, ‘merely 
a little family record, to show you how even 
patriots are not exempt fhJ»m tyranny. — You 
remember my brother, Visci? and his wife. He 
settled down, after fighting years for his country, 
not many miles from here. Living with him 
was his wife’s father, an aged man, universally 
beloved — a being who had ' not a single enemy 
in the world. Well, time went on, till one day, 
without the slightest warning, the old fellow was 
arrested for compliance in some so-caUed plot. 
J\ly brother’s wife clung round her , father’s neck ; 
anti there, in my brother’s sight, he saw his wife 
stricken brutally down by the rullianly sohliers 
— dead ; dead, mind — her only crime that little 
act of affection — killed by order of the olficer 
in charge. But revenge followed. Paulo shot 
three of the scoundrels dijacl, and left the oflicer, 
as he thought, dying. ' Since then, I have never 
heard of Paulo. — And now, do you wonder why 
I am a Socialist, with my hand against ail autho- 
rity and order, when it is backed tip by such, 
cowardly, unprovoked oppression as this % ’ 

For a time the listeners remained silent, watch- 
ing the twinkling stars as they peeped out one 
by one, nothing to be seen now of each but the 
glowing tip of his cigarette as the blue smoke 
drifted from the casement. 

‘You do not think that your brother and 
Paulo Lucci, tlie celebrated brigand we hear 
so much of, are the same men?’ Yisci asked 
at Iciigth. ‘People have said so, you under- 
stand.’^ 

‘I have heard such a tale,’ Salvarini replied 
sardonically. ‘The affair created quite a stir in 
the province at the time ; but the peasants do 
me too much homage in coiiiiecting my name 
with so famous a charac-ter. Our It^an imagi- 
nation does not rest at trifles.’ 

‘Pleasant for the officer who ordered them to 
strike down your brothePs wife,’ Le Gautier 
drawled, as he emitted a delicate cuii of smoke 
from his nostrils. ‘Did you ever hear the name 
of the fellow ? ’ , 

‘Curiously enough, his name is the same as 
yours, though I c^innot be sure, as it is five 
ja*iU‘s ago now. lie was a Frenchman, like- 
wise.’ 

‘ Moral — let all Le Gautiers keep out of Paulo 
Lucci’s way,’ Maxwell exclaimed, rising to his 
feet ‘We do not pay you the compliment of 
believing j-ou arc the same nym ; but ihesc 
brigands arc apt to strike first and inquire after. 
Of course, this is always presuming Salvaidni’s 
brother and Paulo Lucci are one. — I am going 
for as the Villa Salvarino. Who says ay to 
that proposal ? — The ayes liave it’ 

They rose to their feet with one accord, and 
after changing their coats for something more 
raspectable, trooited down tho stairs. j 

*You will not forget about Friday?’ Visci] 


reminded, ‘I shall ask Sir Geoffrey and his 
daughter to come. We are going down to my 
little place on that day. — Will you make one, 
Le Gautier ? ’ 

‘A thousand thanks, my dear Visci,’ the 
Frenchman exclaimed ; ‘ but much as I should 
like it, the tiling is impossible. I am literally 
overwhelmed in the most important work.’ 

A general laugh followed this solemn asser- 
tion. 

‘I am sorry,’ Visci returned politely. ‘You 
have never been there. 1 do not think you 
have ever,seen my sister ? ’ 

‘ Never,’ Le Gautier replied with an. inexplicable 
I smile. ‘ It is a pleasure to come.’ 

AN ATLANTIC VOYAGE— AS IT WAS 
' AND AS IT IS. 

When Samuel Johnson said, ‘A ship is a prison 
with a chance of being drnwnec^’ he in that 
aphorism gave expression to the opinion generally 
entertained by landsmen in his day. In fact, 
the discomforts, and even privations, which sea- 
travelling then involved were such that veiy few 
persons were willing to expose themselves to them, 
save when compelled by imperative circumstances 
to do so. 

When I crossed the Atlantic in 1811, for the 
first time, the condition of things hatl, in tho 
threc-qu.'irters of a century wdiich had elapsed 
since Johnson’s time, measurably improved ; but 
the desa{iTi'7ncns to which passengers were even 
then subjected were numerous. No regular Rtcmn 
communication between Great Britain and the 
United States was in existence. The Sirius and 
the Great Western had indeed crossed the ocean 
in 1838, and the latter vessel had continued her 
trips at irregular intervals. But for some little 
time subsequently, no other steamer attempted to 
follow her example, the Ounai'd line not having 
been established until 1812. 

At the period of which I speak, the sailing 
packets wlii<'.h rjin between Loudon and New 
York, and between Liverpool and that port, wore 
bhip.s of five to six hundred tons burden. The 
Materooms — a.s the little cabins ranged on either 
side of the saloon were termed — were below the 
sea-]< vel. They were incommodious, dark, and ill 
ventilated. In fact, the only light they enjoyed 
was that furnished by small pieces of ground glass 
inserted in the deck overliead, and from the 
fan-lights in the doors opening to the saloon, and 
this was so poor, that the occupants of the state- 
rooms could not even dress themselves witliout 
making use of a lamp. The sole ventilation of 
them was that afforded by the removal of the 
saloon skylights, which, of course, could only be 
done in fine weather. The consequence was that 
the closeness of the atmosphere in the staterooms 
was at all times most unpleasant ; whilst the smell 
of the bilge-water was so offensive as to create 
nausea, independent of that arising from the 
I j notion of the vesseL In winter, on the other 
hand, the cold was frequently severe. There was, 
it is true, a stove in the saloon, but tho heat from 
it scarcely made itself appreciably felt in the side- 
cabins. 

In other matters there was the same absence of 
provision for the comfort of the passengers. The 
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fresh water required for drinking and cooking 
purposes was carried in casks ; and when the ship 
had a full cai^o, many of these were placed on 
deck, with the result that their contents were 
sometimes impregnated with salt-water from the 
waves shipped in heavy weather. At all times, 
the water was most, unpalatable, it being muddy, 
and filled with various impurities from the old 
WOT 'll -eaten barrels in whkili it was kept. !Not 
only was the water bad, but the supply occasion- 
ally proved inadequate ; and when the voyage 
was an unusually long one, the necessity would 
arise of placing the passengers upon sh*>rt allow- 
anr-e. 

There was always a cow on board ; but there 
was no other milk to be had than what she sup- 
plied, no way of preserving it having then been 
discovered. Canned fruit and vcG^tables were 
etpially unknown. There was commonly a fair 
provision of mutton and pork, live sheep and 
pigs being carried ; but of other fresh meat 
and of fisii, the stock was generally exhausted by 
tJie time the vessel Iiad been a few days at 
sea, refrigerators at that period not having been 
invented. 

Hut the arrangements on board tlieso ships were 
defective in much more important matter.^ than 
ill not providing a good table for the passengers. 
The boats — even when they were seaworthy, 
which frerjufiitly was not the cose — were so few 
in imnibcr that, in the event of shipwreck, there 
was no possibility of their holding more than 
a third of the souls on board. The longboat, 
indeed, was practically usele.ss in an emergency, as 
it was almost invariably filled up with sheds for 
the accommodation for the cow, sheep, and pigs ; 
and it '^^ould have been several houra' work to 
clear the boat and launch her. 

The law did not tbeii render it compulsory for 
every vessel crossing the Atlantic to carry a 
surgeon, and the owners of the various lines of 
American p.ackets w<Hild not incur the expense of 
providing one. The consequence was that, if an 
accident occurred or there was serious illness 
on board, no medical assistance uus available. 
^\ hen I was i-eturning to Euro]io in the Mt^iat(yr 
in 1 842, a sailor fell from one of the yards, badly 
fracturing his right leg. The commander of the 
vessel was a Yankee — that is, a native of one 
of the New England States — and he had the 
ingenuity and readiness of resource which are 
characteristic of the .people of that section of the 
Union. He so admirably set the injured limb 
with splints, that, when the ship arrived at 
London and the man was taken to Bartholomew 
Hospital, the cfficials of that institution highly 
complimented Captein Morgan upon the work- 
manlike manner in wliich he had performed 
the operation. The fact, however, remains, that 
but lor the purely fortuitous circumstance of 
the commander of the vessel having been able to 
deal with the case, the result of there being no 
surgeon on board must have been that the injured 
man would either have died, or been a cripple for 
life. 

If the cabin passengers bad good cau.se to com- 
plain that neither their safety nor their comfort 
was sufficiently studied, the condition of the 
steerage passengers was infinitely worse. Men, 
women, and children were huddled like sheep 
in the quarters assigned them, no separation of 


the sexes being attempted. The berths, which 
ran on either side of the vessel, were not inclosed, 
and were without curtains. The women were 
compelled to dress and undress before the eyes 
of the male passengers, and exposed to their 
coarae remarks and scurrilous jests. Indeed, 
the m^ral downfall of many a poor girl was 
to be attributed to her feedings of decency and 
modesty having been blunted by her painful 
experiences during the voyage. 

Tlie steerage passengers were required to both 
supply and cook their own provisions. There 
w'as commonly a fferce struggle for a place at 
the galley lire, in which the sick and feeble 
necessarily went to the wall ; and sometimes 
several days would pass without any warm food 
being obtained by those wdio were most in need 
of it. Again, when there was a storm, or even 
M'heii. the ship experienced heavy w'eathor, the 
hatches were closed, rendering the atmosphere 
of the steerage almost stilling. In fact, the 
condition and treatment of this class of pas- 
sengers were simply abominable, and such as 
to reflect depp discredit upon the government 
lor allowing so many years to claj^se ere any 
attemi)t was made to deal with the evil. 

Now, all is changed. The sti^imers which at 
the pre.sent day cross# tlie Atlantic are vessels 
ranging Irom four to seven thousand tons burden ; 
and the arrangements on board of tbem are ex- 
cellent in all respects. Besides the lifeboats — 
which are inuncrous, large, and built on the 
most approved models — there are rafts which, in 
case of necessity, can be got ready and launched 
in a few minutes. In the event, too, of a fire 
breaking out in any part of the ship, the appli- 
ances lor extinguishing it are of the most thorough 
character. In fact, the provision, made for tne 
.salety of the pa.s.scngers would be all that could 
be desired if every ship carried a sufficient number 
of boats to accommodate, in case of disaster, cwry 
passenger, even when her complement was full. 
Note the late disaster to the Ortyon. 

The comfort of the travelling public is now 
carefully studied. The cabins for the first-class 
passengers are placcj^ amidships, where the motion 
of the vessel is least felt, instead of, as formerly, 
at the stern. The staterooms are commodious, 
handsomely furnished, thoroughly ventilated, and 
heated by steam. The saloon, which is spacious 
and well lighted, contains a piano, a small library, 
bagatelle tables, chess, &c., for tlie use of the 
passengers. There are also smoking and reading 
rooms and bathrooms, suppliei^ with hot as W'eli 
as cold water. The- table is so luxuriantly spread 
that there is scarcely a delftacy which can be 
obtained in tlic be.st hotels in London, found 
lucking on board these steamers. The supply 
of fre.sli water — furnished H)y condensers — is prac- 
tically unlimited ; whil.st that which is requLed 
for thrinking purposes is in summer cooled with 
ice, of which a Ikrge stock is provided. A surgeon 
is invariably cairied, the law rendering it obli- 
gatory to do so ; and his services are at the dis- 
posal of any of the passengers who needs them 
without the payment of any fee. 

Nor have the steerage passengers failed to 
participate in the altered condition of thinga. 
Insteaa of their being crowded together in me 
badly ventilated and unhealthy quavers assigned 
to 'them, as was formerly the case, it is now 
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pitching the sacred moidore out of the window. 
1 presume, it would not be wise '{ ’ 

‘Not if you have any respect for a sound 
body,’ Le Gautier returned dryly. *I gather 


body,’ Le Gautier returned dryly. *I gather 
that Luigi has been talking largely about the 
sacredness of the mission. Well^ he is young 
yet, and the gilt of his enthusiasm does not yet 
show the nickel beneath, which reminds me. 
Did my ears deceive me, or were we going to 
hear a story ? ’ 

‘It is no story,* the Italian replied, ‘merely 
a little family record, to show you how even 
patriots are not exempt fn^rn tyranny. — You 
remember my brother, Visci? and his wife. He 
settled down, after fighting years for his country, 
not many miles from here. Living with him 
was his wife’s father, an aged man, universally 
beloved — a being who had not a single enemy 
in the world. AYell, time went on, till one day, 
without the slightest warning, the old fellow was 
arrested for compliance in some so-called plot. 
Wy brother’s wife clung round her (father’s neck ; 
and there, in my brother’s sight, he saw his wife 
fitiickeu brutally down by the rullianly soldiers 
— dead ; dead, mind — her only crime that little 
act of affection — ^liilled by order of the officer 
in charge. But revenge followed. Paulo shot 
thr(ie of the scoundrels d9,ad, and left the officer, 
as he thought, dying. ’ Since then, I have never 
heard of Paulo. — And now, do you wonder why 
1 uip a Socialist, with my hand against all autho- 
lity and order, when it is backed up by such 
cowardly, unprovoked oppre.ssion as thisi’ 

For a time the listeners remained silent, watch- 
ing the twinkling stars as tliey peeped out one 
by one, nothing to be seen now of each but the 
glowing tip of his cigarette as the blue smoke 
drifted from the casement. 

‘You do not think that your brother and 
Paulo Lucci, the celebrated brigand we hear 
so much of, are the same men?’ Visci asked 
at length. ‘People have said so, you under- 
stand.’ 

‘I liavc heard such a tale,’ Salvarini replied 
sardonically. ‘TJie affair created quite a stir in 
the pi-ovince at the time ; but the peiusants do 
me too much homage in connecting my name 
with so famous u character. Our Itiuiau imagi- 
nation docs not rest at trilles.’ 

‘ Pleasant for the officer udio ordered them to 
strike down your brothePs wife,’ Le Gautier 
(b awled, as he emitted a delicate curl of smoke 
from his nostrils. ‘ Did you ever hear the ixame 
of the fellow ? ’ , 

‘Curiously enough, his name is the same as 
yours, though I q'nuot be sure, as it is five 
years ago now. lie was a Frenchman, like- 
wise.’ 

* Moral — let all Le Gautiers keep out of Paulo 
Lucci’s way,’ Maxwell exclaimed, rising to his 
feet. ‘We do not pay you the compliment ofi 
believing you are the same nyin ; but (hese ! 
brigands are apt to strike first and inquire after, j 
Of course, this is always presuming Salvorini’s 
brother and Paulo Lucci are one. — I am going 
as far as the Villa Salvarino. Who says ay to 
that proposal ? — The ayes have it.’ 

They rose to their feet with one accord, and 
after changing their coats for something more 
resjiwctable, trooped down the stairs. 

‘You will nut forget about Friday?’ Visci 


reminded. ‘I shall ask Sir Geoffrey and his 
daughter to come. We are going down to my 
little place on that day. — Will you make one, 
Le Gautier ? ’ 

‘A thousand thanks, ray dear Visci,’ the 
Frenchman exclaimed ; ‘ but much as I should 
like it, the thing is impossible. I am literally 
overwhelmed in the most important work.’ 

A general laugh followed this solemn asser- 
tion. 

‘I am sorry,’ Visci returned politely. ‘You 
have never been there. I do not think you 
have ever,seen ray sister ? ’ 

‘Never,’ Le Gautier replied with an inexplicable 
smile. ‘ It is a pleasure to come.’ 


AN ATLANTIC VOYAGE— AS IT WAS 
' AND AS IT IS. 

When Samuel Johnson said, ‘A ship is a prison 
with a chance of being drowned,’ he in that 
aphorism gave expression to the opinion generally 
entertained by landsmen in his day. In fact, 
the discomforts, and even privations, which sea- 
travelling then involved were such that very few 
persons were willing to expose themselves to them, 
save when compelled by imperative circumstances 
to d(j so. 

VTlien I crossed the Atlantic in 1811, for the 
first time, the condition of things had, in the 
thvee-quiirtcrs of a century which had elapsed 
since Johnson’s time, measurably improved ; but 
the d(^sa[ir(‘incns to which passengers were even 
then subjected were numerous. Ko regular steam 
communication between Great Britain aud the 
Vnited States was in existence. The Sirius and 
the (h'cat JFestcni liad indeed cro.>»sed the ocean 
in 1838, and the latter vessel had continued her 
trips at irregular intervals. But for some little 
lime subsequently, no other steamer attempted to 
follow her example, the Cunard lino not having 
been established until 1842. 

At the period of which I speak, the sailing 
]>a'.'ket.s wliich ran between London and New 
York, and between Liverpool aud that ]iorfc, were 
ships of five to sLv hundred tons burden. The 
st.iterooms — as the little cabins ranged on either 
side of the saloon w’ere termed — were below the 
sea-loveL They were incommodious, dark, and ill 
ventilated. In fact, the only light they enjoyed 
Wtis that furnished by small pieces of ground glass 
inserted in the deck ovemead, and from the 
fan-lights in the doors opening to the saloon, and 
this was so poor, that the occupants of the state- 
rooms could not even dress themselves without 
making use of a lamp. The sole ventilation of 
them was that afforded by the removal of the 
saloon skylights, which, of coui’se, could only be 
done in fine weather. The consequence was that 
the closeness of the atmosphere in the staterooms j 
was at all times most unpleasant ; whilst the smell 
of the bilge- water was so offensive as to create 
nausea, independent of that arising from tfee 
motion of the vessel. In winter, on the other 
hand, the cold was frequently severe. There was, 
it is true, a stove in the saloon, but the heat from 
it scarcely made itself appreciably felt ia the side- 
cabins. 

In other matters there was the same absence of 
provision for the comfort of the passengers. The 
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fresli water required far drinking and cooking 
purposes was carried in casks ; and when the ship 
had a full cai^o, many of these were placed on 
deck, with the result that their contents were 
sometimes impregnated with salt-water from the 
waves shipped in heavy weather. At all times, 
the water was most, unpalatable, it being muddy, 
and filled with various impurities from the old 
wojAi-eaten barrels in whieli it was kept. Not 
only NV'as the water bad, but the supply occasion- 
ally proved inademiatc ; and when the voyage 
was an unusually long one, the necessity would 
arise of placing the passengers upon Bhi)rt allow- 
ance. 

There was ah^'ays a cow on board ; but there 
was no other milk to be had than what she sup- 
plied, no way of preserving it having then been 
discovered. Canned fruit and vec^tables were 
equally unknown. Tliere was commonly a fair 
provision of muttcni and pork, live sheep and 
pigs being canied ; but of other fresh meat 
and of fish, the stock was generally exhausted by 
the time the vessel liad been a few day.s at 
sea, refrigerators at that period not having been 
invented. 

But the arrangements on board these ships were 
directive in much more important matters than 
ill not providing a good table for the paissengers. 
The boats — e,ven when they were seaworthy, 
which frequently was not the case — were so few 
in number that, in the event of sliipwreck, there 
was no possibility of their holding more than 
a tliird of the souls on board. The longboat, 
indeed, was practically useless in an emergency, os 
it was almost invaihibly filled up with sheds for 
the accommorlation for the cow, sheep, and pigs ; 
and it yould have iieeii several houns’ work to 
clear the boat and launeh her. 

The law did I’ot t1>on render it compulsory for 
every vessel crossing the Atlantic to carry a 
surgeon, and the ou'ners of the various lines of 
American packets would not incur the expense of 
providing one. The consequence was that, if an 
accident occurred or there was serious illness 
on board, no medical assistance wa.M available. 
Vi hen I wavS returning to Eurojic in tlic MeduUor 
in 1842, a sailor fell Irom one of the yards, badly 
Iracturing his right leg. The commander of the 
vessel was a Yankee — that is, a native of one 
o4;' the New England States — and he had the 
ingenuity and readiness of resource which are 
cliaracteristic of the .people of that section of the 
Union. He so admirably set the injured limb 
with splints, that, when the ship arrived at 
London and the man was taken to Bartholomew 
Hospital, the oflidals of that institution highly 
complimented Captain Morgan upon the work- 
manlike manner in which he had performed 
the operation. The fact, however, remains, that 
but for the purely fortuitous circumstance of 
the commander of the vessel having been able to 
deal with the case, the result of tnere being no 
surgeon on board must have been that the imured 
man would either have died, or been a cripple for 
life. 

If the cabin passengers bad good cause to com- 
plain that neither their safety nor their comfort 
was sufficiently studied, the condition of the 
steerage passengem was infinitely worse. Men, 
women, and children were huddled like sheep 
in the quarters assigned them, no separation of 


the sexes being attempted. The berths, which 
ran on either side of the vessel, were not inclosed, 
and were without curtains. The women were 
compelled to dress and undress before the eyes 
of the male passengers, and exposed to their 
coarse remarks and scurrilous jests. Indeed, 
the ml^i’ul downfall of many a poor girl was 
to be attributed to her feelings of decency and 
modesty having been blunted by her painful 
experiences during the voyage. 

The steerage passengers were required to both 
sujiply and cook their own provisions. There 
was commonly a fferce struggle for a place at 
the galley fire, in which the sick and feeble 
necessarily went to the wall ; and sometimes 
several days would pass without any warm food 
being obtained by those who were most in need 
of it. Again, when there was a storm, or even 
■when, the ship experienced heavy weather, the 
hatches were closed, rendering the atmosphere 
of the steerage almost stifling. In fact, the 
condition and treatment of this class of pas- 
sengers were simply abominable, and such as 
to reflect depp discredit upon the government 
for allowing so irmny years to elapse ere any 
attempt was made to deal with the evil. 

Now, all is changed. The stumers which at 
the pre.scnt day cross# tlxe Atlantic are vessels 
ranging from four to seven thousand tons burden ; 
and the arrangements on board of them are ex- 
cellent in all respects. Besides tlie lifeboats — 
which are mimerou.s, large, and built on the 
most approved models — there are rafts which, in 
case of necessity, can be got ready and launched 
in a few minutc.s. In the event, too, of a fire 
breaking out in any part of the ship, tlie appli- 
ances for extinguishing it an* of the most thorough 
character. In fact, the provision made for the 
safety of the passengers would be aU that could 
l)(i desired if every ship carried a sufiicient number 
of boats to accommodate, in ca.'se of disaster, every 
j>asRenger, even "when her complement was full. 
Note the late disaster to the On genu 

The comfort of the travelling public is now 
carefully studied. The cabins for the first-class 
passengers are placcj^l amidships, where the motion 
of tlie vessel is least felt, instead of, as formerly, 
at the stern. The staterooms are commodious, 
handsomely furnished, thoroughly ventilated, and 
heated by steam. The saloon, which is spacious 
and well lighted, contains a piano, a small library, 
bjigatelle tables, chess, &c., for the use of the 
passengers. There are also smoking and reading 
rooms and bathrooms, supplied^ with hot as well 
as cold water. The' table is so luxuriantly spread 
that there is scarcely a delfbacy which can be 
obtained in the be.st hotels in London, found 
lacking on board these steamers. The supply 
of fresh water — furnishcdHi)y condensers — is prac- 
tically unlimited ; whilst tliat which is required 
for drinking purposes is in summer cooled with 
ice, of which a Hirge stock is provided. A surgeon 
is invariably carried, the law rendering it obli- 
gatoiy to do so ; and his services are at the dis- 
posal of any of the passengers who needs them 
without the payment of any fee. 

Nor have the steerage passengers failed to 
participate in the altered condition of things. 
Instead of their being crowded together in tbe 
badly ventilated and unhealthy quarters assigned 
to them, as was formerly the case, it is now 
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compulsory for a fixed cubic space to be allotted 
to each individual. Not only, too, are the berths 
inclosed — which is greatly conducive to the pre- 
servation of decency — but the single women 
occupy a separate compartment, in the charge 
of a matron. But one of the greatest improve- 
ments which has tcaken place in the condition 
of occupants of the steerage has been effected 
by the Act, passed a few years ago, requiring 
cooked provisions being found by the owners 
of the ship ; and although the passage-money 
is necessarily higher than it was under the old 
system, this drawback is moA than compensated 
by the comfort which results from the present 
ai’rangement. 

In conclusion, I may say tliat, indulging in 
a retrospect upon my experiences for the last 
forty years— during which period I have tTosse<l 
the Atlantic ten times — I have been forcibly 
struck by the contrast the peril, tedium, and 
inconveniences then atten<lant upon an Atlantic 
voyage afford to the safety, rapictity, and com- 
fort with which it is now accomplished. 
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Next morning, Tom Dupny, Esquire, of Pimento 
Valley, Westmoreland, Trinidad, mounted his 
celebrated chestnut pony Sambo Gal at bis own 
door, unchained his famous Cuban bloodhound 
Slot_ from his big kennel, and rode up, with 
cousinly and lover-like anxiety, to Orange Grove, 
to inquire after Nora’s and her father’s safety. 
Nora was up by the time ho reach e<i the house, 
pale and tired, and with a frightful lieadache ; but 
she wont to meet him at the front door, and 
dropped him a very low old-fashioned obeis- 
ance. 

‘ Good-moming, Tom Dupuy ! ’ she said cohlly. 
‘ So you ’vc come at last to look us up, have 
you ? It ’s very good of you, I ’m sure, very 
good of you. They tell me you didn’t come 
last night, when half the gentlemen, from all 
the country round rode up ^in hoi haste -with 

S ms and pistols to take care of papa and me. 

ut it’s very good of you, to be sure, now the 
danger’s well over, to come round in such a 
friendly fashion and drop us a card of kind 
in^iries.’ « 

Even Tom Dupuy, bom boor and fool as he 
was, flushed up crimson at that galling taunt 
from a woman’s '’ips, ‘Now that the danger’s 
well over.’ To do him justice, Tom Dupuy was 
indeed no coward ;* that was the one solitary 
vice of which no fighting Dupuy that ever lived 
could with justice be suspected for a moment. 
He would have faced * and fought a thousand 
black rioters single-handed, like a tliousand 
fiends, himself, in defence of his beloved vac,u\im 
pans and dearly cherished sacclfarometers and 
boiling-houses. His devotion to molasses would 
no doubt have been proof against the very utmost 
terrors of death itself. But the truth is that 
exact devotion in question was the real c^iuse 
of his apparent remissness on the previous even- 
ing. Alt night long, Tom Dupuy had been 
busy rousing and arming bis immediate house- 
servant?, despatching messengers to Port-of-Spain 
for the aid of the constabulary, and preparing 


to defend the cut canes with the very last drop 
of his blood and the very last breath in his stolid 
body. At the first sight of the conflagration 
at Orange Grove, he guessed at once that ‘the 
niggers had risen ; ’ and he proceeded without 
a moment’s delay to fortify roughly Pimento 
Valley against the chance of a similar attack. 
Now that lie came to look back calmly upon 
his heroic exertions, however, it did begin to 
strike him somewhat forcibly that he hud per- 
haps shown himself slightly wanting in the 
affection of a cousin and the ardour of a lover. 
He bit hes lip awkwardly for a second, with a 
sheepish look ; then he glanced up suddenly and 
said with clumsy self-vindication : ‘ It isn’t always 
those that deserve the best of you that get the 
best praise or thanks, in this world of ours, I 
fancy, Nora } ’ 

‘ I fail to understand you,’ Nora answered with 
quiet dignity. 

‘Why, just you look here, Nora: it’s some- 
how like this, I tell you plainly. Here was I 
last night down at Pimento. I saw by the blaze 
that these nigger follows must have broken loos<', 
and must be burning down tlie Orange Grove 
cane-houses ; so there I stojiped all night long, 
working away as hard as 1 could work — no 
nigger could have worked liarder — trying to 
protect your father’s canes and the vacuum pans 
from these murdering, howling rebels. And now, 
when I come round here this morning to tell 
you, after liaving made sure the whole year’s 
crop at old Pimento, one of your fine English 
flouts is all the thanks 1 get from you, miss, for 
my night’s labour.’ 

Nora laugluid — laughed in spite of herself — 
laughed aloud a simi)le, merry, girlish laugh of 
pure amusement — it was so comical. There they 
had all stood last night in imminent danger of 
their lives, and of what is dearer than life 
itself, surrounded by a frantic, yelling mob of 
half-dcmcntc<l, rum-maddened negroes — her lather 
left for dead upon the piazza steps, Harry 
Noel hacked with cuthisses before her very eye's, 
herself trampled under foot in her swoon upon 
the drawing-room floor by the naked soles 
of those negro rioters —and now this morning, 
Cousin Tom comes up quietly when all was over 
to tell her at his ease how he had taken the 
most approved precautions for the protection 
of his beloved vacuum pans. Every time she 
thought of it, Nora laughed again, with a fresh 
little outburst of merry laughter, more and more 
vehemently, just as though her father were not 
at that very moment lying within between life 
and death, as still and motionless as a coi’pse, in 
his own bedroom. 

There is nothing more fatal to the possible 
prospects of a suitor, however hopeless, than to 
be openly laughed at by the lady of his choice 
! at a critical moment — nothing more galling to 
a man under any circumstances than patent 
ridicule from a beautiful woman. Tom Dupuy 
grew redder and redder every minute, and 
stammered and stuttered in helpless speechless- 
I ness ; and still Nora looked at liim and laughed, 

‘ for all the world,’ he thought to himself, ‘ as 
if I were just nobody else but the clown at the 
theatre.’ 

But that was not indeed the stage on which 
Tom Dupuy really performed the part of clown 
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with such distinguished success in his unconscious 
personation. 

‘How’s your father this morning 1’ he asked 
at last gruffly, with an uneasy shuffle. ‘I hear 
the niggers cut him about awfully iMt night, 
and next door to killed him with their beastly 
cutlasses.’ 

Kora drew herself up and checked her untimely 
laui^hter with a sudden serise of the demands 
of the situation, as she answered once more in 
lier coldest tone : ‘ My father is getting on as 
well as we can expect, thank you, Mr Tom Dupny. 
We are much obliged to you for youifckind in- 
quiries. He slept the night pretty well, all things | 
considered, and is partially conscious again this 
morning. He was very nearly killed last night, 
as you say ; and if it hadn’t been for Mr Noel 
and Mr IlaAVthorn, who kindly <ijime up at 
once and tried to protect us, lie would have 
boon killed outright, and I with him. But Mr 
Noel and Mr PTawthom had happily no vacuum 
jians and no trash-houses to engage their first 
and chief attention.’ 

Tom Dnpuy sneered visibly. ‘Hm!* lie said. 
‘Two coloured fellows! Upon ray conscience I 
the Piipiiys of Trinidad must be coming ilow'ii 
in the world, it seems, when they have to rely 
lor help in a nigger rising upon two coloured 
fellows.’ 

‘If they’d had to rely upon white men like 
you,’ Nora answered angrily, flushing crimson 
as she spoke, ‘ they ’d have been burnt last night 
upon the ashes of the cane-house, and not a 
soul would have stirred a hand or foot to save 
them or protect them.’ 

Tom laughed to himself a sharp, short, malicious 
laugh. ‘Iia, ha!’ he said, ‘my line English- 
breil lady, so that’s the way the wind blows, 
is itl 1 may b>^ a fool, and I know you think 
me one’ — Nora bowed immediately a sarcastic 
acquiescence — ‘but I’m not such a 'fool as not 
to sec through a woman’s face into a woman’s 
mind like an open window. I hoard that that 
woolly-headed Hawthorn man had been over 
here and made a most cowardly time-serving 
speech to the confounded niggers, giving way 
to all their preposterous demands in the most 
outrageous and ridiculous fashion ; but I didn’t 
hear that the other coloured fellow' — your fine- 
spoken English friend Noel’ — he hissed the 
words out with all the concentrated strength of 
his impotent hatred— ‘had been np here too, 
to put his own finger into the pie when the 
crust was burning. Just like his impudence! 
the conceited coxcomb ! ’ 

‘Mr Noel is lying inside, in our own house 
here, this very moment, dangerously wounded,’ 
Nora cried, her face now like a crimson peony ; 
‘and he was cut down by the negroes last night, 
standing up bravely, alone and single-handed, 
with no weapon but a little riding-whip, facing 
those mad rebels like an angry tiger, and trying 
to protect me from their insults and their 
cutlasses ; while you, sir, were stopping snugly 
away down at Pimento Valley, looking carefully 
after your canes and your vacuum pans. Tom 
Dupuy, if you dare to say another word, now 
or ever, in my hearing against the man who 
tried to save my life from those wild wretches 
at the risk of his own, as sure as I’m standing 
here, sir, I give you fair notice I ’ll chastise you 


myself, as soon as I ’ll look at you, you cowardly 
backbiter ! — And now, Mr Dupuy, good-morning.* 
Tom saw the game was fairly up and his 
hand outwitted. It was no use arguing with 
her any longer. ‘When she’s in this humour,* 
he said to himself philosophically, ‘you might 
as welll try to reason with a wounded lioness.* 
So he whistled cai'elessly for Slot to follow, 
lifted his hat as politely as he was able — he 
didn’t pretend to all these fine new-fangled 
town-bred ways of Harry Noel’s— jumped with 
awkward agility upon his chestnut pony, 
turned its liead irf the direction of Pimento 
Valley, and delivered a parting Parthian shot 
from a safe distance, just as he got beyond 
the garden gateway. ‘Good -by, Miss Nora,’ he 
said then savagely, raising his hat a second 
time with sarcastic courtesy : ‘ good-bye for ever. 
This is our last meeting. And remember that 
I always said you’d finish in the end, for all 
your fine English education, in marrying a 
confounded wcpolly-headed brown man I ' 


All day long, Mr Dnpuy lay speechless and 
almost motionless on his bed, faint with loss 
of blood, and hoveringi between life and death, 
but gradually mending by imperceptible degrees, 
as Marian fancied. The brain had been terribly 
shaken, and there were some symptoms of stun- 
ning and concussion ; but the main trouble was 
merely the excessive drain on the vascular system 
from the long-continued and unchecked bleeding. 
About mid-day, he became hot and feverish, with 
a full pulse, beating unsteadily. IMacfarlane, who 
had remained in the house all night, ordered 
him at once a rough mixture of sal-volatile, 
bismuth, and whisky. ‘And whatever ye do,* 
he said emphatically, ‘don’t forget the whisky 
— a good wine-glassful in lialf a pint of cold 
water.’ 

Mr Dupuy V'as raised in the bed to drink 
the mixture, which he swallowed mechanically in 
a half-unconscious fashion ; and then a bandage 
of pounded ice was^ applied to his forehead, and 
leeches were hastily sent for to Port-of-Spain 
to reduce the inflammation. Long before the 
leeches had time to arrive, however, Nora, who 
was watching by his bedside, observed that his 
eyes began to open more frecpiently than before, 
and that gleams of reason seemed to come over 
them every now and again for brief intervals. 
‘Give him some more whisks*’ Macfarlane said 
in his decided tone ; ‘ there s nothing like it, 
nothing like it — in these caacs — especially for a 
man of Dupuy’s idiosyncrasy.’ 

At that moment IMr Dupuy’s lips moved j 
feebly, and he tried to turn with an effort on 
the pillow. 

‘ Itush, hush ! ’ Nora cried ; ‘ he wants to speak. 
He has somethtog to tell us. What is it he’s 
saying 1 Listen, listen ! ’ 

Mr Dupuj^’s lips moved again, and a faint 
voice proceeded slowly from the depths of^ his 
bosom : ‘ Not fit to hold a candle to old Triniidad 
rum, I tell you, doctor.’ : 

Macfarlane rubbed his hand against his thigh 
with evident pleasure and satisfaction. ‘He’s.; 
wrong there,’ he murmured, ‘ undoubtedly wrong, ; 
as every judicious person could easily tell him ; 
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but no matter. He’ll do now, when once he’i 
got life enough left in him to contradict one. 
It always does a Dupuy good to contradict other 
people. Let it be rum, tlien — a wine-glassful 
of Mr Tom’s best stilling.* 

Almost as soon as the rum was swallowed, 
Mr Dupuy seemed to mend rapidly for the 
passing moment. He looked up and saw Nora. 
‘That’s well then,* he said with a sigh, recollect- 
ing suddenly the last night’s adventures. * So 
they didn’t kill you after all, Nora 1 * I 

Nora stooped down with unwonted tenderness I 
and kissed him fervently. “No, papa,’ she said ; i 
‘they didn’t ; nor you either.’ i 

Mr Dupuy paused for a moment ; then he 
looked up a second time, and asked, with extra- j 
ordinary vehemence for an invalided man : * Is 
this riot put dowuil Have they driven off the 
niggers 1 Have tliey taken the ringleaders ? 
Have they hanged Delgado ? ' 

‘Hush, hush!’ Nora cried, a little appalled 
in her cooler mood, after all that -had happened, 
at this first savage outcry for vengeance. ‘You 
mustn’t talk, papa ; you mustn’t excite yourself. 
Yes, yes j the riot is put down, and Delgado — 
Delgado is dead. He has met w'ith his due 
punishment.’ 

‘That’s well!’ Mr Dupuy exclaimed, with 
much gusto, in spite of his weakness, rubbing 
bis hands feeldy underneath the bedclothes. 
‘Serves the villain right. I’m glad they’ve 
hanged him. Nothing on earth comes up to 
martial law in these emergencies ; and hang ’em 
on the spot, say I, as fast as you catch ’em, 
red-handed ! Flog ’em first, and hang ’em after- 1 
words ! ’ j 

Marian looked down at liim speechless, wdth j 
a shudder of horror ; but Nora put her face 
between her hands, overwhelmed with awe, now : 
her own passion had burst itself out, at that 
terrible outburst of the old hud barbaric s[)irit 
of retaliation. ‘ Don’t let him talk so, dear,’ she 
cried to Marian, ‘0 Marian, Marian, I’m so 
ashamed of myself! I’m so ashamed of ns all 
— ^UB Dupuys, I mean ; I Avisli we were all more 
like you and IMr Hawthorn.’ 

‘You must not speak, Mr Dupuy,’ Macfarlane 
said, interposing gently, with his rough-and-ready 
Scotch tenderness. ‘Ye’re not strong enough 
for conversation yet, I’m thinking. Ye must just 
take a wee bit sleep till the fever’s reduced. 
Ye’ve had a narrow escape of your life, my deal* 
sir; and ye must not excite yourself the minute 
ye’re getting a trifie better.’ 

The old man lay silent for a few minutes 
longer ; then he iumed again to Nora, and 
■without noticing Marian’s presence, said more 
vehemently and more viciously than ever: ‘I 
know who set them one to this, Nora. 1 1 wasn’t 
their own doing ; it was coloured instigation. 
They were put up to it — I know they .were 
put up to it — by that scoundrfcl Hawthorn — 
a seditious, rascally, malevolent lawyer, if ever 
there was one. I hope they’ll hang him too— 
he deserves it soundly — flog him and hang him 
as soon as they catch him ! ’ 

*0 papa, papal’ Nora cried, growing hotter 
and redder in the face than ever, and clutching 
Marian’s hand tightly in an agony of distress 
and shamefacedness, ‘you don’t know what 
you’re saying! You don’t know what you owe 


to him ! It was Mr Hawthorn who finally 
pacified and dispersed the negroes ; and if it 
hadn’t been for his coolness and his bravery, 
we wouldn’t one of us have been alive to say 
so this very minute ! * 

Mr Dupuy coughed uneasily, and muttered to 
himself once more in a vindictive undertone : 

‘ Hang him when they catch him ! — hang him 
when they catch him ! I ’ll speak to the governor 
about it myself, and prove to him conclusively 
that if it hadn’t been for this fellow Hawthorn, 
the niggers ’d never have dreamed of kicking up 
such a hi^labaloo and bobbery ! ’ 

‘But, papa,' Nora began again, her eyes full 
of tears, ‘you don’t understand. You’re all 
wrong about it. If it hadn’t been for that dear, 
good, brave Mr Hawthorn ’ 

Marian tf»uched her liglitly on the shoulder. 
‘Never mind about it, Nora, darling,’ she whis- 
pered consolingly, with a womanly caress to the 
poor shrinking girl at her elbow ; ‘ don’t trouble 
him with the story now, By-and-by, when lie’s 
better, he’ll come to hear the facts; and then 
lie ’ll know what Edward’s part was in the whole 
matter. Don’t distress yourself about it, darling, 
now, after all that has happened, I know your 
father’s feelings too well to take amiss anything 
■ he may happen to say in the heat of the 
, moment.’ 

I ‘If you speak another word before six o’clock, 

1 to-night, Dupuy,’ Macfarlane put in with stern 
[determination, ‘I’ll just clear every soul that 
j knows ye out of the room at once, and leave you 
j alone to the tender mercies of old Aunt Cleniniy. 

I Turn over on your side, man, wdicn your doctor 
j tells ye to, and try to get a little bit of refreshing 
sleep before the evening.’ 

Mr Dupuy obeyed in a feeble fashion ; but ho 
: still muttered doggedly to hirnseir as he turned i 
over: ‘Catch him and hang lam! Prove it to 
the governor ! ’ 

As lie spoke, Edward beckoned Marian out 
into the drawing-room through the open door, 
to show her a note whicli had just been brought 
to him by a mounted orderly. It was a tew 
hasty lines, written in pencil, that very morning 
by the governor himself, thanking Mr Hawthorn 
in bis ollicial capjicity for liis brave and con- 
ciliatory conduct on the preceding evening, 
whereby a formidable and organised iiisurrectiou 
had been nipped in. the bud, and a door left 
open for future inquiry, and redress of any 
possible just grievances on the part of the rioters 
and discontented negroes. ‘It is to your firm- 
ness and address alone,’ the governor wrote, ‘ that 
the white population of the island of Trinitlad 
owes to-day its present security from fire and 
bloodshed.’ 

Meanwhile, preparations had been made for 
preventing any possible fresh outbreak of the 
riot that evening ; and soldiers and policemen 
were arriving every moment at the smouldering 
site of the recent fire, and forming a regular 
plan of defence against the remote chance of a 
second rising. Not that any such precautions 
were really necessary ; for the negroes, deprived 
of their head in Delgado, were left utterly with- 
out coliesion or organisation ; and Edward’s pro- 
mise to go to England and see that their griev- 
ances were properly ventilated had had far more 
effect upon theii* trustfnl and excitable natures 
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than the display of ten regiments of soldiers in 
marching order could possibly have produced. 
The natural laziness of the negro mind, combining 
with their confidence in the young judge, and 
their fervent faith in the justice of Providence 
under the most apparently incongruous circum- 
stances, bad made them all settle down at once 
into their usual listless laissez-faire condition, as 
soul » as the spur of Delgado’s fiery energy and 
exhortation had ceased to stimulate them, ‘It 
all right,’ they chattered passively among tliem- 
selves. ‘Miatah Hawtorn gwino to ’peak to 
Missis Queen fur de poor nuygur ; ani de Lard 
in hebben gwiue to watch oher him, an’ see 
him doaii’t suffer no more wrong at de heavy 
hand ob de proud buckra.’ 

When the time arrived to make preparations 
for the night’s watching and niifsing, Nora 
came to Marian once more witli her spirit vexed 
by a sore trouble. ‘My dear,’ she said, ‘this is 
a dreadful thing about poor Mr Noel having to , 
go on stopiiing here. It’s very unfortunate he 
couldn’t have been nursed through his illness 
at your house or at Captain Gastello’s. He ’ll 
be down in bed for at leiist a iveelc or two, in 
all probability j and it won’t be possible to move 
him out of this until he ’s better.’ 

‘Well, darling?’ Marian answered, with an 
inquiring smile. 

‘ Well, you sec, ISfariun, it wouldn’t be so 
awkward, of course, if poor p^pu wasn’t ill 
too, because 'then, if 1 liked, 1 could go over 
aud stop "with you at Mulberry until Mr Noel 
was quite recovered. Put as I shall liave to 
stay here, naturally, to nurse pupa, wliy ’ 

‘ Why, what tlien, Nora?’ 

Nora hesitated. ‘Why, j'oa see, darling,’ she 
went on timidly at last, ‘people will say that 
as I’ve lulpid to rurse Mr Noel through a 
serious illness ’ 

‘Yes, dear 1 ’ 

‘ O Marian, don't be so stupid ! Of course, 
in that case, everybody’ll expect me — to — to — 
acce])t him.’ 

iM.iriau looked down deep into her simple, little, 
girli.sh eye.s with a curious smile of arch woman- 
liness. ‘And why net, Nora?’ she asked at last 
with pe)‘fect siinjjlicity. 

N ora blushed. ‘ Marian — Mari an — dear Marian,’ 
she said at length, after a long pause, ‘you are 
so good — you ai‘e so kiud — you are so helpful to 
me. I wish I could say to you all I feel, but I 
can’t ; and even if I did, you couldn’t understand 
it — you couldn’t fi^hom it. You (k)u’t know 
what it is, Marian, to be bom a West Indian 
with such a tenihle load of surviving prejudices, 

O darling, doiding, we are all so full of wicked, 
dreadful, unjust feelings ! I wish I could be 
like you, dear, I wish indeed I could ; but I 
can’t, I can’t, I can’t, somehow ! ’ 

MoriaJi stroked her white little hand with 
sisterly tenderness in perfect silence for a few 
minutes ; then she said, rather reproachfully : 
‘So you wish Mr Noel wasn’t going to be 
nursed under your father’s roof at all, Nora ! 
That ’s a very* poor return, isn’t it, my darling, 
for all his bravery and heroism and devotion ?’ 

Nora drew back like one bitten suddenly by a 
venomous creature, and putting her hand in 
haste on her breast, as if it pained her terriblv> 
answered, with a little deep-drawn sigh: ‘It 


isn’t that, Marian — it isn’t that, darling. You 
know what it is, dear, as well as I do. Don’t 
say it ’s that, my sweet ; oh, don’t say it ’s 
that, or you ’ll kill me, you ’ll kill me with 
remome ^ and anger ! You ’ll make me hate 
myself, if you say I ’m ungratelul. But 1 ’m 
not ungrateful, Marian — I’m not ungrateful. I 
admire, aud — and love him ; yes, 1 love him, 
for the way he acted here last evening.’ And 
as she spoke, she buried her head fervidly, with 
shame and fear, in Marian’s bosom, 

Marian smoothed her hair tenderly for a few 
minutes longer, tlAs time again in profound 
silence, and then she spoke once more very 
softly, almost at Nora’s ear, in a low whisper. 
‘I went this morning into Mr Noel’s room,’ 
she said, ‘darling, just when he was first 
beginning to recover consciousness ; and as he 
saw me, he tiirned his eyes up to me with a 
beseeching look, and his lips seemed to be moving, 
as if ho wajited ever so much to say something. 
So I stooped •down and listened to catch the 
words he was trying to frame in his feverish 
fiishion. He ^aid at first just two words — “ Miss 
Dupuy;” and then he spoke again, and said 
one only — “Nora.” I smiled, and nodded at him 
to tell him it was all well ; and ie spoke again, 
quite audibly: “Hava* they hurt her? Have 
they hurt her?” I said : “No ; she’s as well as 
I am ! ’’ and his eyes seemed to grow larger as 
I said it, and filled with tears ; and I know 
what he meant by them, Nora — 1 knew what 
he meant by them. A little later, he spoke to 
me again, and he said : “Mrs Hawthorn, I 
may be dying ; and if I die, tell her — tell 
Nora— that last night, when she stood beside 
me there so bravely, I loved her, I loved 
her better even tlian I had ever loved her ! ” 
He w'on’t die, Nora ; but stiU I ’ll break his 
confidence, darling, and tell it you this evening. — 
O Nora, Nora ! you say you wish to goodness 
you hadn’t got all tliese dreadful, wicked, West ■ 
Indian feelings. You’re brave enough — I know 
that — no woman braver. Why don’t you have 
the courage to break through them, then, and 
come uAvay with Iklwaixl aud me to England, 
and accept poor Mr Noel, Avho would gladly 
give his very life a thousand times over for 
you, darling ? ’ 

Nora burst into tears once more, and nestled, 
sobbing, closer aud closer upon Marian’s shoulder. 

‘ Mv darling,’ she cried, ‘ I ’m too wicked ! I only 
wisn I could feel as you do ! ’ 

I 

swimming. 

The extent to which tlie power of sAvimrning is 
cultivated amongst Englishmen is scarcely credit- 
able to the citizens of a coiBitry which boasts both | 
that it is the greatest uaval power, and that it 
possesses infinitely the largest mercantile marine 
on the face of tlft earth. It is only within recent 
years that it has been anything but a rare 
exception for a sailor to be able to swim. 
Amongst old naval officers it is still remembered 
as a notable occurrence that some fifty years ago, 
Lord Ingestre, when in command of a ship on 
the Mediterranean station, refused to rate as an 
able seaman any man who could not swim, and 
that from time to time other captains followed 
his example. That this should be stiH recalled 
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to mind shows how rare an accomplishment 
swimminf? was amongst sailors in past times ; 
and if this has now been remedied in the royal 
navy, where, at the present day, swimming is 
taught, a similar improvement has by no means 
taken place in the mercantile marine, in which 
a seaman who can swim is still a ct|i‘iosity. 
Probably the same remark would apply to our 
‘’long-shore’ population, to our lightermen and 
professional watermen, and to the inhabitants of 
our numerous canal-boats. And yet English 
people of both sexes and of the average type 
seem to take to the water*' as naturally as a 
duck. The dilference is that they delight to 
disport themselves on the waves instead of in 
them. Every seaport, every suitable stretch of 
river, every lake, has its Rowing Club ; Cockneys, 
whose ideas of rowing are original if not elegant, 
and whose notions of boat-management constitute 
a minus quantity, make summer Sundays and 
the August Bank Holiday hideous on the Thames 
in the neighbourhood of Hamptoa Court ; and 
if ’Arry takes his ’Arriet for a day’s excursion 
to some one of the seaside resort^ which they 
patronise, the enjoyment of both is incomplete if 
they do not court the woes of sea-sickness by 
going for a sail. 

In face of this natianal taste for aquatic 
pursuits, it is a painfully suggestive reflection 
that comparatively few Englishmen, and still 
fewer Englishwomen, possess sufficient knowledge 
of swimming to save their own lives if they 
were suddenly plunged into deep water, and 
were called upon to support themselves for, 
perhaps, five minutes by their own exertions. 
Ko doubt, the power of swimming is a far 
more common accomplishment amongst men than 
it was a quarter of a century ago. Swimming 
has shareef in the athletic revival which has 
marked the period, and has found its devotees 
amongst the practical adherents of muscular 
Christianity ; but il‘, as some seem to think, 
there are not wuntiug signs that the rage for 
athletic pursuits has passed its meridian, and lias 
begun its decline, swimming will probably suffer, 
in common with other sporty, from the reaction. 
No doubt, too, our changeful English climate, 
our cold waters, are against this pai-ticular form 
of exercise. In the tideless, sun-warmed Mediter- 
ranean, in the coral-bound lagoons of the Southern 
Ocean, or by the grove-clad banks of Burmese 
rivers, swimming becomes both a luxury and a 
second nature. Let those testify who remember 
the untrammellad urchins flinging themselves 
from the bows of boats in Malta harbour to dive 
for and secure thc^coins flung from the deck of 
some newly arrived vessel, or disporting them- 
selves day after day in the fetid, drain-polluted 
waters of the Dockyard Creek. Let travellers 
hear witness who, with possibly some humorous 
exaggeration, have told us how, in Buymah, 
toddling infants can swim at Ifcast as soon as 
they can walk ; and how a mother, too busy for 
the time to look after her youngest bom, will 
cheerfully and confidently place it in the river, 
to amuse itself with its playmates ; and then, 
when she has leisure, will swim about among 
the gamboling children until she has found her 
own and brought it to land. In such a cose as 
thi? there can be but little teaching ; swimming 
must come almost naturally — shall we say from 


hereditary instinct, developed by the constant 
calls made upon it, and transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation ? 

The lower temperature of the sea, or of fresh 
water fully exposed to the air, in our latitudes 
will doubtless always prevent Englishmen, as a 
nation, from becoming expert swimmers ; but 
the common-sense of a people which prides 
itself on its possession of the quality should 
suffice to evade or overcome this natural obstacle 
so far as to release us from at least a largo pro- 
portion of the grim death-tribute which we pay 
every ye«r to our national ignorance. To any 
one w^ho has noted the characteristic recklessness 
with which people intrust themselves to frail 
craft \vith whose management they are ludicrously 
unacquainted, it may perliaps be a matter for 
surprise thti/; this tribute is not more heavy than 
it is ; but certainly not a few of the deaths by 
drow'ning that go to swell onr annual calendar 
of disasters can only be properly called accidents 
if we extend the signification of the word so as 
to include those misfortunes which, though un- 
foreseen, arise from perfectly preventable causes. 
The climate of Paris and the north of Prance is 
not w'armer than that of England, but the pro- 
portion of Parisians — perhaps even of Frenchmen 
in general — who can swim is certainly greater 
than that of Englishmen. When it was pointed 
out to the librarian at Boulogne-sur-Mer that 
the library did not possess a single w’ork on 
swimming, he replied good-humouredly : ‘ Ah ! 
e’est comme ^a. Monsieur — on apprend naturelle- 
ment ici and in Tlievenot’s Art de Nu<jcr, 
dCmontrd par Fv)uir.% avec dra Avis pour se haifpur 
utilcmenf^ published in Paris in or about 1(50(), 
some of the plates represent ladies swimming, 
and would thus seem to show that with Frencli- 
women it has been a custom for centuries. In 
the year 1859, Miss Powers, the secretary to the 
Ladies’ National Association for the di {fusion 
of sanitary knowledge, published a twopenny 
pamphlet entitled, IVhy do not IVomm Hwim ? — 
a Voice from many JVaters; but the question 
thus propounded was not satisfactorily answered, 
and an Englishwoman who can swim still remains 
a rarity — how great a one, any one may easily 
ascertain for himself by Avatching the small crowd 
that speedily assembles to watch a lady-swimmer 
at any seaside resort. 

In extenuation of our national ignorauco of 
sAvimming, we have not even the excuse that 
the acquisition of the art is difficult. On the 
contrary, it is one of the most easily acquired 
of accomplishments. Tlie one secret of it is con- 
fidence, though, like most other things, it is best 
learned young. There is no reason why it should 
not — on the contrary, on the ground both of 
health and of saving of life, there is every reason 
why it should — be made a necessary part of the 
education of young people of both sexes and of 
all classes. At Eton and in some other schools, 
it is systematically taught ; but it would be far 
cheaper and more useful than many of the things 
for Avhich parents cheerfully pay as ‘extras’ in 
private establishments ; whilst in these days, when 
Ave are concerning ourselves so greatly about the 
education of the masses, and paying such a price 
for the privilege, swimming would certainly be 
a far more useful subject to form one of the 
items of Board School education than many of 
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the things for which the long-suflfering ratepayer until circumstances had put it into their 
is now compelled to put his hand in his pocket, power to maintain and educate them without 
As a certiiin William Woodbridge remarked in difficulty; and they had no expensive tastes, 
a manual published by him in 1864 : They were extremely fond of one another, and 

To swim with ease and confidence and grace, lived in great happiness for one year. Then 

yiiould in Great Britain have acknowledged ^dace Uncle Franklin took up his abode W'ith them, 

«ad ; considerably 

forming a part in education’s rule Clouded. Mr rranklin was Lucy s maternal 

In every college and in every scliool, uncle. In his business — that of a wine- 

This is the merest doggerel. In fact, the rccom- 1*^ had made inonc), ^hich he 

niendation of the boot is not its literary merit, “cre^ by snccessful speculation. But 

j‘or it possesses none, but the fact tliat ft is what proportion^ as Siia purse grew bulky, his 

it professes to be — in itself a mutter of congralu- inanners deteriorated. The latter fact was for- 
lation after the nonsense which, from time to given in considei’ation of the former ; and by 
time, it has been sought to palm off upon the the time he retired, the master of a moderate 
public by utilising tlie names of various promi- fortune, the family toleration of him had deve- 
nent swimmers who were far too •ignorant to loped into positive ailection. Yet he was as 
have written a line of the compilations with have seen him — rough, harsh, coarse, selfish, 
wh.cb tbeu- mimes liiive been iissomted-and ^.id overbearing ; faiilte which were easily uvci- 
tliat the iii-stniction conveyed in it ia_ horoiighly , . , Llf^r,-,.,. ..f. of m.,1 


Ills is the merest doggerel. In fact, the recom- “‘““v moue, wu.cu ue 

endation of the hoot is not its literary merit, “cre^ by successful speculation. But 

r it possesses none, hut the fact that ft is what proportion^ as Siia purse grew bulky, his 


tliat the instruction conveyed in i 
sound, practical, and to the jioint 


a thoroughly 
Woodbridge 


looked b}’^ tht half-dozen sets of brothers and 


died in 1868; aid the little manual has, I beliexx^ plentifully garnished with nephews and 

been long out of jirint, so that in saying this J meccs, who rynembered only that Uncle Franklin 
may be acquitted of the desire to give any one was old, rich, and a bachelor, and forgot the 
a gratuitous advei tisiuneiit. I come back, how- wine-merchant’s business, and the continual snubs 
ever, to my point : "Why, provided there be w'atcr and insults which it had alwai-s been the old 
at luiul, should not every one be taught to swim gentleman’s pleasure fo inflict upon his affec- 
dunng the period of his or her school career; tioi^ate relatives. So that, when he began to 
and how can parents reconcile it to their con- i x i i- r i i x i.- x x i- 

ecieuccs to per, nit their cl, il, Iren to run a perfectly »'"™‘ ‘’'f of 

needless risk, by failing te have them taught wlmt f'”' «>mf,,rto and p eaeures ol (amily 

the.y ought to learn as regularly and easily as they number of ho.spitable doors Hew open 

leurn to walk I * him on the instant. Uncle Franklin entered 

all those doors, and left each of them before 


nianv weeks were over, shaking the dust off his 
A TALE 01 TWO KNA\LK1LS. against the inhabitants. In every house 

IN r -rit fUAPTKRS. ('11^1. II. which he honoured with a brief sojourn, he 

comported himself more like a fiend than a 
Tom ami Lucy Wedluke were two 3muiig peojde human being. His selfishness, his ill-temper, his 
w'ho had hived one auotber well enough, and had insolence, his coarsenes.s, his tyranny, his general 
had sufficient courage to many on two hundred powers of exasperation, would have been iineim 
pounds a year in tlio teeth of their respective durable by any save possible legatees, wdiose 
families, both of which were highly respectable, iii^ekness, liowcver, instead of disarming the old 


extremely proud, but very poor. Tom was 1 


savage, Beemed to incite him to yet greater 
cruelties. The eml^was the same in every case. 


/<• *1 - 1 1 j. 1 • 1 j. ^ Cl iiuiulis* xm- ciiii i/XitJ 611I11U lu evuj V Ciise. 

f He would fasten some perfectly unreasonable 


salary had reached the above animal sum ; and 
it was insisted by all their relations that the 


quaiTel upon his hosts, and fling out of the house 
ill a furious passion ; subsequently amusing him- 


young people ought to wait until he should self bv inditing from his next abode injurious 
get his first class — which he might hope to do replies to the petitions for pardon and reconcilia- 
about forty — and be in receipt of three him- tioii w'hicdi pursued him. 

dred a year ; that being the smallest income day a cab drove up to T(jfu Wedlake’s door, 

npon which any laJy and gentleman could ^ Franklin, alighting therefrom, walked 

contrive to rnpport exiatcnco together. Tl.e ™to the mrlour, plumped hijnaelf into the most 


contrive to support existence together. The 
pair declined to accept this view ; so they got 
married ; and Tom took his pretty gentle wife to 


comfortable armchair, and announced his inten- 
tion of remaining, adding that his luggage -would 
arrive shortly. Lucy, in consternation, enter- 

1.; n 


live in a little house on the north-east of the tained him as well as she could, which did 
Regent’s Park, which he had furnished with not appear to be very well, until her husband 
money lent him, free of interest, by a well-to-do cam^ home an^l they were able to take counsel 
friend. For the rest, they were content to trust together. 


to youth, health, and determination to keep from 
absolute destitution themselves and any little 
folks who might hereafter come. 

They did not, after all, find the struggle so 


from opposed to the whole 

little f being liimself of a somewhat fiery 

temper, hinted at forcible expulsion as a means 
of solving the difliculty. But Lucy begged him 
to do nothing hastily, and suggested that the self- 


terrible as it had been described to them. Tliey invited guest”might at all events remain for a few 
were not blessed — or burdened — with children days, until they should be able to see for them- 
Tintil they had been some time married, nor ^Ives whether he were in reality so black as he 
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! had been painted. And whether it was the 
excellence of the little dinner which Lucy dished 
up, or the bright though homely comfort around 
him, or certain indications in Tom’s look and 
manner, the dreadful uncle, having come in like 
a lion, seemed disposed to remain in the character 
of a lamb. lie actually tried, in the course of 
the evening, to pay Lucy a compliment‘'on her 
good looks, whicn only missed fire because no 
one could possibly have understood it. 

Before he went to bed, Uncle Franklin 
repeated his proposal, offering very liberal 
terms ; and he lamented Ids lonely old age 
and the evident disposition of all his relatives 
to quarrel with him, in a way which went to 
Lucy^s soft heart Even Tom, than whom 
there was no better fellow breathiim, was taken 
in so far that he forgot much that lie had 
heard of the woes attending Uncle Franklin’s 
irruption into any household. It so happened 
that he had never troubled Lucy’s own family 
circle, who alone of all his relatives lived at 
some distance from London. The young couple 
sat late that night, discussing the mutter from all 
sides, and at last determined to make the trial. 
Lucy was influenced partly by pity, partly hy 
the hope, which had in it little indeed of the 
mercenary element, that ^hcr uncle might leave 
her some small legacy, so that her darling 
husband midit not, after all, have an altogether 
undowered bride. Tom, on his side, thought 
only of the wife he loved ; the atlditional income I 
would enable her to keep another servant, would 
relieve her from hard and menial labour, aud 
would even afford her some few little feminine 
luxuries which had hitherto been beyond her 
reach. So each, for the other’s sake, was willing 
to bow the back for the burden. 

For a time all went well Tlie old man seemed 
to have made a sudden and vast amendment. 
True, he was generally irritable, always selfish, 
,and sometimes expressed himself in rather odd 
language. But these, after all, were mere eccen- 
tricities, failings of old age, results of a life apart 
from all refining influences. They were not 
insupportable by two people who had youth, 
health, and good spirits to their aid. And it 
was evident that Uncle Franklin had taken a 
fancy to his niece. He liked to have her sitting 
near him at work ; and she made an exemplary 
listener while he fought over again the battles 
of business, or indulged in tirades against the 
baseness and ingratitude of mankind in general 
and his other re\ations in particular. To Tom 
he was civil, and even frienfuy after his fashion ; 
altogether, he was ...an endurable inmate; and 
his entertainers began to believe that the tales 
which they had heard must at least have been 
highly coloured, ^ 

But after a month of this, Tom and Lucy began 
to discover that very little present advant^e^ was 
likely to result to them from the arrangement, 
which was also irksome in many ways. Uncle 
Franklin paid well ; hut then his ideas on the 
subjects of eating and drinking and minor 
luxuries were on an even more liberal scale. In 
fact, after his requirements in this w^ay were 

[ provided for, and the expense of the necessary 
additional servant met, there was little or no 
margin of profit remaining. And the demands 
upon Lucy’s time and energies were condder- 


able. Uncle Franklin liked attention, and wm 
unsparing in exacting it ; he was, in truth, some- 
thing ot an invalid, which perhaps partly 
accounted for his temper and other peculiari- 
ties ; so that Tom began to think seriously of 
hinting to his guest that it was hardly convenient 
to entertain him longer ; when one evening tho 
old man, being alone with his host and in an 
unusually equable frame of mind, made, an 
explicit declaration of his intentions. Having 
first anathematised all his other relations in a 
general but very hearty manner, he vo-wed tliat 
his niece and her luisband were so far the only 
people with whom he had been able to get on ; 
that he found himself more comfortable with 
them than he had ever been in his life ; and 
that, with their permission, he proposed to end 
his days in their company. Tom looked a little 
awkward ; out Mr Franklin, as if guessing at 
what was in his mind, wc.nt on to say that on 
this condition he should make Lucy his sole 
legatee ; there being, as he coiivsidered, no one 
who had a better claim upon lihn, or to wliom 
he would willingly leave a fraction of his wealth. 
Of course Tom could only express las gratelul 
acknowledgments. He wn.'^ too poor, his prospects 
were too uncertain for him to ho justified in 
standing in the light of his wife and possible 
children ; so Uncle Franklin was given to under- 
stand that his proposal Wii*^ accepted. 

Lucy was full of delight wlien her husband told 
her what had passed ; but Tom himself was by no 
means disposed to be sanguine. 

‘It’s all very well, little, woman,’ said he; ‘and 
so far he has behaved with tolerable decency. But 
I don’t think he ’s exactly a piT.son to be trusted. 
You see, he is very comfortable here, thanks to 
you, and he is nndeni.ahly selfi.di. Naturally, 
he would like to stay ; ,'ukI some men will say 
or promise anything to get what they want at 
the moment. Let him si a}’, by all means ; we 
must not throw away such a chance. But don’t 
allow yourself to build too much on his promises, 
my dear. J, for my part, shall not he at all 
surprised if he gets tired of us, and quairels with 
us, as he has •with the rest ; uor even if we fiiul, 
after he has ended his days here and got all he 
can out of us, that his money is left elsewhere.’ 

Lucy sai<l little, hut she could not bring herself 
to believe in the existence of such duplicity, and 
in her heart she was convinced of her uncle’s bona 
fides. She even felt a little shocked that her 
husband, whom she so loved and admired, could 
entertain such narrow and unworthy suspicions; 
and she resolved that, so far as it depended on 
her, the old man should have no just cause to 
reconsider his testamentary intentions. 

But it is to be feared that this attack of 
amiability, coupled with the repression of the 
past few weeks, had put a strain upon Uncle 
Franklin which he was unable to, bear. Perhaps 
he thought that his munificent promise entitled 
him to relax a little ; perhaps he considered that 
he had now made his footing in the ‘house 
absolutely safe. However that may have been, 
within a very few days after this conversation, 
the old Adam began to appear in him once more. 
In Tom’s presence, he was still on his good 
behaviour, having an instinctive fear of him, as 
one not likely to submit tamely to oppression. 
But Tom was absent all day at his oifice ; and 
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when Uncle Franlclin had no one to withstand 
him but a woman, and a very timid and gentle 
one to boot, he began to * let himself out.’ His 

E owers of fault-finding were perfectly microscopic ; 

0 passed his time in devising vexations and 
enjoying them with the keenest relish. As for 
his language, it daily increased in majesty and 
ornament. He spoke to the servants in such 
a mimner that one of tjiem — the new one — 
threatened to give warning, and was with diffi- 
culty persuaded to remain ; and Lucy was 
obliged to keep them as much as possible from 
contact with her guest. He would begin with 
a grumble at some trifle, round which he would 
gi’adually crystallise his grievances, and work 
himself up by their contemplation into a con- 
dition of insane rage, in which he would amide 
about the room like an angry baboon, knocking 
down chairs and scattering verbal lAimstone all 
around. On these occasions, his liking for Lucy 
seemed to disappear altogether, and he would 
indulge in the most unpleasant criticisms on 
her app(‘arance, her intellect, and her housekeep- 
ing abilities. Neither would he spare her 
husband, whom he was accustomed to sum up 
witli similarly uncomplimenfmy results, inviting 
Lucy to report his comments to their object— a 
course which, he understood very well, nothing 
would induce her to take. 

She bore it all heroically. She knew what the 
consequence wouhl be if the slightest hint of the 
treatment to which slic was subjected should ever 
reach Tom’s ears ; so she contented herself with 
uncomplaining good-temper so long as that was 
possible, and tears -which a<ldod fuel to her 
uncle’s wrath — when endurance was pushed 
beyond its limits. Of her owji profit she thought 
little ; or rather, the loss of licr expectations 
would have seemed to her humble and contented 
nature but a small ]u-iee to pay I'or i*clease from 
her suiferings. Lut for Tom’s sake — in the hope 
of seeing him relieved of that anxiety for her 
future which she knew to he always present 
to Ids mind — for the sake of those who might 
hereafter cling around her knees — she was pre- 
pared to endure silently the worst that Uncle 
Franklin could do to her. 

Tliis state of things, however, came to a sudden 
end in a manner to her most unwelcome. Her 
husband came home one afternoon much earlier 
than usual, lie had thought of late that his 
wife looked rather pale and worn, and had 
resolved to treat her to a little dinner at a 
restaurant, and to take her afterwards to the 
theatre, in the hope that the outing might give 
her a much-needed fillip. The consequence was 
that he met her unexpectedly, as she came 
out of the dining-room. Could she have had 
a few moments’ time, she would have utilised 
it in sponging ber eyes and generally smooth- 
ing down her ruffled x>lumage, for this was 
one of the days on which she had given way 
under Uncle Franklin’s inflictions ; her face was 
all blurred with tears, and she was sobbing 
so that she could not immediately stop. All 
that he had heard of the old man rushed into 
Tom’s mind, and he suspected at once the state 
of the case. He took her up-stairs, and then and 
there had it all out of her, -wnth that gentle 
and perfectly unbending firmness which she could 
never resist. He said no more than to bid his 


little wife dry her eyes and be comforted, kissed 
her, and went down-stairs, quite deaf to her 
feeble efforts to excuse the offender. Uncle 
Franklin had a had half-hour of it that afternoon ; 
he probably heard more solid truth than he had 
been favoured with for many years. It was 
never exactly known what Tom said to him; 
but hfjfore bedtime that night, it was quite 
understood by all the household that their guest 
was under orders to quit within a week. Uncle 
Franklin did not utter a word all the evening, 
hut sat in his armchair, blinking furtively at 
his host, feeling gii^ty and detected, but yet un- 
rejjentant. Before he went to bed, he announced 
his intention of keeping to his own room for the 
remainder of his stay, and requested that a fire 
might be lit there in the morning. Also, he 
wi'ote a letter, and sent a servant to post it. 
This letter it was which occasioned Mr Black- 
ford’s visit. 

That worthy solicitor prepared the will, which 
was very shert^nd simple, with the care demanded 
by a document of such importance to his own 
interests. He even took tlie precaution to fair- 
copy it for signature himself, so as to jiay strict 
regard to the desire of the testator that no 
inkling of its purport should leak out prema- 
tui ely ; and with it he next liay repaired to 
Camden Town, taking* with him, as requested, 
two witnesses — his own clerk, and a writer in the 
employ of his law-stationer. 

Mr Franklin chuckled a great deal as he 
■wrote his name. ‘You can take it away and 
keep it yotirself, Blackford,’ said he, after the 
witnesses had done their part and retired ; ‘I’ll 
warrant vou to take good care of it. — By the way, 

I don’t think the date ’s inserted.’ 

The solicitor began to unbutton the greatcoat, 
in an inner pocket of which ho had buried the 
precious jiiece of paper. 

‘Oh, bother that! Do it when you get hack. 
It’s your concern — not mine. I’ve hacl enough 
of you for one while ; and I feel confouudedT^ 
queer. I su])poFe this business has upset me, 
though I don’t know why it should. It wouldn’t 
have done so, once on a time. — Good-day.’ And, 
nothing loth, JSIr Ullackford took himself off 
with his treasure. 

The prize was his ; but only conditionally. 
This unreliable testator might alter his mirnl 
at any moment and undo his fro.'ik. Mr Black- 
ford, with all his faults, was not murderously 
inclined ; hut it is to he feared that if some 
burglar in tlio pursuit of his calling had found 
it necessary to eliminate Mr Fi^nklin that night, 
and had confided his intenUons beforehand to 
the solicitor, something would have happened 
to prevent that gentleman from warning the 
police. Ho re-entered his office with a siglu 
Never had it appeared t?) him so gloomy as at 
this moment, when, with the x>ossibility of future 
weal^ ill his , pocket, he found himself still 
confronted with the necessity of solving that 
difficult and importunate hread-and-cheese pro- 
blem. 

Uncle Franklin had rightly estimated his 
chances of remaining an inmate of the Wedlake 
nest. On the morning after the execution of 
his will, he came down to the dining-room at 
breakfast-time, and then and there ate humble- 
pie with the best grace ho could assume. He 
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apologised formally to Lucy, and promiBed never 
to repeat his behaviour. He pleaded to Tom 
his iailing health and increasing age, and drew 
a moving picture of himself as an outcast upon 
the world, at the mercy of landladies ; and he 
did this with a certain rough pathos which pro- 
duced its etfect, Tom was very short and stern 
in his replies, and would commit hinfself to 
nothing definite, but promised to think the 
matter over during the day. And when he 
returned at night, Lucy the soft-hearted met him 
with an appeal, before which he gave w'ay. 

‘ He has been very humble and quiet all day,’ 
said she. *I think, my b8y — so savage about 
his little wife ! — has quite broken the poor old 
man’s spirit. I don’t think w'e ought to send 
liim away. Of course, there is tlie money ; 
and it’s nonsense to pretend that we shouldn’t 
be glad if he were to leave us a little. We 
can’t afford to despise it, Tom. I am sure he 
likes me, though lie is so cross ; and I am 
not much afraid that this affair will make any 
difference in the end. But besiifes all that, he 
is so friendless and alone, rich as he is. — We 
will try to keep him, won’t we, Tom dear?’ 

‘He must be on his good behaviour, then,’ 
said Tom, only half m<dlified. *I’ll stand no 
more nonsense, let him be as rich as Croesus.’ 

‘Leave him to me,’ Said Lucy; ‘there will 
be no more trouble with him. It was my own 
fault for giying way so much. I shall be" wiser 
now, and so will he.’ 

‘As you like, dear,’ said her husband. *I 
have no right to oppose you in this matter, if 
you are willing to sacrifice yourself. I am very 
much afraid you wdll be disappointed. Forgive- 
ness of injuries is not in your (tear uncle’s nature, 
or I am much mistaken. He hate.s me like 
poison now, of course ; and he can’t benefit you 
without doing the same by me, to some extent.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ returned Lucy thoughtfully. 
‘I think you wdll find him very different in 
“ruture. He seems to me as if he had had a 
shock. No one has ever stood up to him before, 
you know ; and tlie treatment may have a 
good effect.’ 

It did not occur to eitheV of them to attach 
any importance to tlie visits of Mr Blackford, 
of whose profession they were ignorant. Uncle 
Franklin, though he had retired from trade, 
continued his speculative investments ; and the 
calls of gentlemen of unmistakable ‘business’ 
appearance w'ere of such common occurrence, 
that they had almost ceased to attract notice 
in the household; the master and mistress of 
which were two of the least curious people in 
the world. ^ 

The old man certainly was altered, suddenly 
and strangely. His ill-temper had disappeared ; he 
even refrained from s\\ earing when, on one occa- 
sion, a mishap in the kitchen ruined his lunch. 
He became remarkably silent ; he gave up his 
morning walk, seldom read his paper, and moped 
all day in his armchair, following Lucy about 
the room with his eyes whenever she was present. 
She was rather anxious about him, and did her 
best, by redoubled kindness and attention, to 
soothe what she suppo.sed to be his modification 
under the sharp reouke which he had received, 
hor a long time he scarcely noticed her efforts, 
reniaiuing sullen and unresponsive ; but after 


a while she found that he still liked her to 
be near him, and got restless and uneasy if 
she were long absent. He seemed to have some- 
thing on his mind, and would gaze into the 
fire and mutter anxiously to himself for hours 
together. For Torn he entertained a hearty and 
unconcealed aversion, never speaking to him 
unless obliged to do so, and glaring at him 
with no doubtful expression whenever his back 
was turned. Of this Tom was almost oblivious, 
and entirely careless ; for no ‘ expectations,’ how- 
ever important to liiinself or to others, could 
have enabled him to di-sserable his real feelings 
towards any one whom he either loved or dis- 
liked. 


DREAM-FANCIES. 

Whjncb are ye that come to us 
In the stilly night ? 

WJiiTefore do you torture thus, 
riiantoius of deliKht? 

Say, if ye arc only fancies, 

^Vhy your presence so entrances — 

8o deceives our sight ? 

'Whore, oh, where ’s your strongliold, toll, 
In what fairy land ? 

O’er what meads of Asphodel 
Spf'rt your elfin hand * 

Tell me truly, flitting fancies, 

\Vhere you hold those fairy dances, 

On what sunny strand ? 

When you, with your subtle spell, 

Bold our senses fast, 

Absent comrades with us dwell, 

Pre.scnt seems the Past : 

S.ay, if 3 'e are idle fancies, 

Wh.v, when overpast the trance is, 

Its impressions last ? 

Wherefore bring before us still 
Those from Mbom we sever ? 

Mean you, that you tyrants will 
Grant oblivion never? 

Ray, if ye are dreams and fancies. 

Why in dreams young Cupid’s lances 
Strike as deep as ever ? 

Tell me who your power confers, 

Say from whom ye borrow 
All j'our magic — harbingers 
Ushering joy or sorrow ; 

Wh}% if ye ’re but fickle fancies, 

These dream-faces, these dream-glances 
Haunt us so to-morrow ? 

Mortal mind may never know, 

MoHal wisdom cite 
Whence ye come or whither go, 

Spirits of the night : 

Yet your myateijr enhances, 

And your witchery entrances 
More than pen may write. 
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MASSAGE. 

A MODE OF MEDICAL TIIEATMKXT. 

MxVSSAaE as a liygienic agent was practised 
from the earliest times, and is probably as old 
as surgery itself, oi-, as it would be more exact 
to say, as old as mankind. Tlic word is derived 
from the Greek to knead, and the Arabic to 
press softly. A Cdiiiicse manuscript, the date of 
which is three thousand years before the Christian 
era, contains an account of operation.s similar to 
those of the present day : friction, kneading, 
manipulating, rolling — all the procedures now 
grouped together under the name of massage. 
The translator of this curious record, a French 
ini.ssionary at IVkin, finds it to include all the 
characteristics of an ancient scientific imjde of 
treatment ; and it has been wittily remarked, 
that however it may rejuvenate those who submit 
to its influence, the wrinkles of time cannot be 
removed from its own ancient visage. 

With the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, a 
form of massage was the common accompaniment 
of the bath, and was used as a luxury, as a means 
of hastening tedious convalescence, and to render 
the limbs supple and enduring. Rubbing and 
anointing were sometimes done by medical practi- 
tioners themselves, or by the priests, or some- 
times by slaves, Herodicus, one of the masters of 
Hippocrates in the fifth century b.c., first pro- 
posed gymnastics as a cure for disease. He was 
the superior officer of the gymnasium at Athens ; 
and by compelling his patients to undergo various 
exercises and to have their bodies rubbed, is said 
to have lengthened their lives, in.somucli that 
Plato reproached him for protracting that exist- 
ence, in which, as years advanced, they could 
have less and less enjoyment. He himself', by the 
practice of his own remedies, attained the age 
of a hundred. 

Tlie earliest definite information regarding 
massage comes from Hippocrates, who says : 
‘The physician must be experienced in many 
things, but assuredly also in rubbing ; for things 
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that have the same name have not always the 
same effects, •for rubbing can bind a joint that 
is too loose, and loosen a joint that is too rigid.’ 
Ho also use<d the word anatripsis, the process of 
rubbing up^ and not dovmy although not under- 
standing the reason of it, as it was not till five 
hundred years later tj^at Galen pointed out that 
the arteries were not filled with air, as their name 
would seem to imply. Asclepiades was probably 
not far wron'g when he founded his school at 
Rome on. the belief that diet, bathing, exercise, 
and friction shouM keep the body without disease ; 
and Cicero affirmed that he owed as much of 
his health to his anointer as he did to his 
phy.sician. Plutai’cli tells us that Julius Ca?sar 
had himself pinched all over daily, as a means 
of getting rid of a general neuralgia. Celsm, at 
the beginning of the Christian era, advised that 
rubbing should be applied to the whole body, 
‘when an invalid requires his system. 
replenished;’ and Pliny availed himself of a mode 
of treatment \vhich was evidently much in fa.shioii 
ill his day, and derived so much benefit from 
the remedy, that fie obtained for his physician, 
who was a Jew, the privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship. It is related of the Emperor Hadrian that 
one day seeing a veteran soldier rubbing himself 
against the marble at tlie public baths, he asked 
him why he did so. Tlie veteran answered : ‘ I 
have no slave to rub me.’ Whereupon, the 
emperor gave him two slavA and sufficient to 
maintain them. It is quain^y added to this story, 
that the next day several old men' rubbed them- 
selves against the wall in the emperor’s pres- 
ence, when, perceiving their object, he shrewdly 
directed them to rub one another. 

•Jihe works of Plato abound in references to 
the use of friction ; and numberless passages might 
be cited from celebrated writers describing the 
hygienic exercises of the gymnasium, and the 
manner in which children were led by degrees 
to execute the most difficult evolutions without 
fear or risk of fracture. In describing the course 
pursued, friction, pressure, malaxation, are all in 
turn noticed by different authors, and strongly 
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recommeiKled. The Egyptians were probably the 
first among civilised nations to put the system 
into practice, and they were copied by the Greeks 
and Romans. Savory, in his Ldtres mr VEgypt^ 
describes part of the process : ‘After the bath 
and a short interval of repose, whilst the limbs 
retain a soft moisture, an attendant pressei^ them 
gently, and when each limb has become supple 
and flexible, the joints are cracked without effort ; 
il masse et semble paitrir la chaire sans que Ton 
t'prouve la plus legfere douleur.* 

In the fifteenth century, Henry II. of France 
decreed : that a treatise should be written upon 
the hygienic exercises of ancient Rome. Six 
years later, Mercurialis took up the question from 
a medical point of view ; after which, Ambrose 
Par^, the most renowned surgeon of the sixteenth 
century, dilated on the walue of the works of 
Oribasius, written in the time of the Emperor 
Julian ; and he described three kin Is of friction 
and the effects of each, and was thought so skilful, 
that although a devout Huguenot, he was spared 
at the massacre of St Bartholomew. 

To Peter Henrik Ling is given the credit of 
having instituted the ‘Swedish movement cine.’ 
He was even thought to have invented it ; but 
he simply founded his system on the Kong Fan 
manuscript, which is not only the Chinese system, 
but that of the Brahmins, the Egyptian priests, 
and the Greek and Roman physicians. M. Hally 
has characterised his theory and practice as 
nothing more than a daguerreotype copy of the 
Kong Fan of Tao-sse, and called it a splendid 
Chinese vase with its Chinese figures clothed in 
European colours. Estradere, moreover, ‘proves 
that in the San-tsai-toio-hoeij published at the 
end of the sixteenth century, there is to be 
collection of engravings representing ana- 
tomical figures and gymnastic exercises ; amongst 
these are figured frictions, pressures, percussions, 
vibrations— massage itself, in fact. These move- 
ments the Pekin missionaries Kffirm to have been 
in use from time immemorial, and were employed 
to dissipate the rigidity of the muscles occasioned 
by fatigue, spasmodic contractions, and rheumatic 
pains. The operators who practised this calling 
had no fixed dwelling, but used to waUc about 
the streets, advertising their presence by the 
clanking of a chailx or by some sort of musical 
instrument. 

Lepage, in his historical researches on Chinese 
medicine, relates that massage was a particular 
practice borrowed frora^the Indians, and that it 
was by such means that the Brahmins effected 
their miraculous cures. The word shampoping 
is of Hindu origin; but it must be borne in 
mind that these Old-world practices were only 
a faint foreshadowing of the present scientific 
method. In his Victionnaire des Sciences MidicaleSf 
Piorry remarks that the simplest form of massage 
prevails wherever the people have least outgrown 
their primitive state ; and travellers describe it 
as universally common in countries where nature 


alone dictates the remedy for accident or disease. 
Captain Cook, in his voyage to Tahiti, describes 
that on arriving they were hospitably received, 
and that in the comer of a hut, carefully closed 
over with reeds, a' large piece of matting was 
spread on the ground for them, and that their 
legs and arms were rubbed and the muscles 
softly pressed until all signs of fatigue had dis- 
appeared. The Gasette des HSpitauXj in 1-339, 
relates how massage is practised in the island of 
Tonga: ‘When a person feels tired with walk- 
ing or any other exercise, he lies down, and his 
servants go through the various operations known 
under the names of Toogi-toogi, mili, or fota. 
The first of these words expresses the action of 
beating constantly and softly ; the second, of 
rubbing wit|j the palm of the hand ; the third, 
of pressing and tightening the muscles between 
the thumb and fingers. When the fatigue is 
very great, young children are set to tread under 
their feet the whole body of the patient.’ 

The lomi-lomi of the Sandwich Islanders is 
much the same thing : the process is spoken 
of as being that of neither kneading, squeezing, 
nor rubbing, but now like one, and now like 
the other. Hr N. B. Emerson relates that the 
Hawaiians are a famous race of swimmers, and to 
a foreigner seem amphibious. When wrecked, 
they sometimes swim long distances; and if one 
of their number becomes exhausted, they sustain 
him in the w-ater and lomi-lomi him. When 
perfectly refreshed, they proceed upon their watery 
way. 

Baudin, in his Travels in Nno Holland^ relates 
that the individuals who liavo the greatest 
influence amongst the savages are the mulgnra- 
doclcs, or medical charlatans. A mulgaradock is 
regarded as posse-sing i)ovvcr over tlic elements 
either to avert wind mid rain, or to call clown 
tempests on the heads of tliosc who come under 
their displeasure. In order to calm a storm, 
he stands in the open air, spreads out his arms, 
shakes his mantle, made of skins, and gesticulates 
violently for a considerable time. In order to 
effect a cure, he proceeds much in the same way, 
but with rather less noise : he practises a mode 
of rubbing, and sometimes hits the patient with 
green rods which have first been heated at a 
fire, storing at intervals to let the pain pass 
away. The Africans follow the some fashion ; 
and with the Russians, flagellation and friction 
by means of a bundle of birch twigs are resorted 
to. After the subject has been well parboiled in 
a vapour bath, a pailful of cold water is then 
dashed over him, the effect of which is described 
as electrifying. After this, he plunges into the 
snow, and thus prepares himself to endure the 
rigour of the climate with impunity. The Sibe- 
rians and Laplanders also are said to indulge in 
these luxuries. 

To France belongs the credit of giving to 
modem medicine a scientific system of masst^e ; 
and yet, in spite of many able works, and various 
discussions at the Academy of Sciences and other 
learned societies, it remained a sort of secret 
practice, almost wholly under the domain of 
empiricism ; but with the waning interest of 
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French phyaicians, the Germans and Scandi- 
navians took up the subject ; and about ten years 
ago, Dr Mezger of Amsterdam brought massage 
to be acknowledged as a highly valuable method. 
He placed it upon the basis of practical know- 
ledge, thus taking it out of the hands of ignorant 
charlatans. He did not write much about it, 
but simply employed the teaching of facts. To 
phy'^jclans who wrote to hiixi for an explanation 
of his treatment, he only said, ‘Come and see.’ 
To Professor von Mosengeil is owing the present 
accurate and scientific knowledge of the subject ; 
by his careful and painstaking observations he 
has brought massage into high esteem, so that 
it is now acknowledged as a special branch of 
the art of medicine. 

There is, however, a pitfall to be avoided. 
Dr William Murrell, in his recent practical work. 
Massage as a Mode of Treatment^ glVea a very 
necessary warning to those who would use it 
ignorantly. He admits that it is not free from 
the taint of quackery, and that the so-called 
massage practised in some of our hospitals and 
under the auspices of some nursing institutions 
is a painful exhibition of ignorance and iucom- 

E etence, being simply a degenerate form of nib- 
ing or shampooing. Having lately witnessed 
the progress of a number of cases under the care 
of Professor Mosengeil in Germany, he remarks 
that the massage of ‘medical rubbers’ is not 
massage at all, as tluj term is understood on the 
continent, and has little or nothing in common 
with it. It is quite a mistake to think we can 
take John from the stables and Biddy from the 
washiub, and in one easy lesson conv<,*rt either 
into a safe, reliable, or eflieient nianipulator. 
Dr Murrell has found it successful in various 
kinds of paralysis ; in writer'^’, painters’, and 
dancers’ cramp ; an<l in the cramp <.f telegraph 
office Operators, who, just as they have attained 
to the highest point of dexterity, find that every 
movement is performed witli effort and pain, until 
.at last no movement is possible at all. 

The chief advocates of massage have been men 
of note ; and although it is only recently that 
it has gained an extensive scientific considera- 
tion, it is gradually but surely obtaining a wider 
circulation and a higher place as a worthy thera- 
peutical agent. 


BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 


Without the city walls, hidden by the umbrella 
pines, and back from those secluded walks where 
young Romo takes its pleasure, stood the Villa 
Salvarino, almost under the shade of the walls, 
and hard by the gate of San Pancrazio. In 
the more prosperous days of the Eternal City, 
it might have been, and indeed was, the residence 
of some great Roman family; but aristocmcies 
decline and families pass away ; and the haughty 
owners were by no means averse from making 
a few English pounds by letting it to any 
traveller who had the inclination or the means 
to spend a few months there. The present 
tenant at this bright Easter-time, Sir Geoffrey 
Charteris, of Grosvenor Square, London, W., *nd 


Haversham Park, in the county of Dorset, Baronet, 
Deputy-lieutenant, and Justice of the Peace, was 
a m.in of long descent. The pale azure fluid 
in his veins was not the blood of us poor 
mortals ; his life-giving stream had been trans- 
mitted through succeeding generations from a* 
long line of gallant warriors and gentle dames ; 
from f^rless ancestors who followed their sove- 
reign at the c.all to arms, marched with Richard 
of the Lion-heart to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
maybe crossed swords with the doughty Saladin 
himself. The title, conferred upon a Charteris 
by the Black I’rincepin person after the glorious 
field of Cre^y, had known no tarnish as it 
passed down the long line of great and good men, 
soldiers, statesmen, and divines, to the present 
worthy representative of all these honours. Not 
that he had greatly distinguished himself in 
any field, save as an Under-secretary in a short- 
lived inglorious Ministry, where he had made 
a hosting name as the most incompetent indi- 
vidual ever jippoiuted to office, though he 
dated every subsequent event .and prefixed 
every after-dinner story by an allusion to the 
time when h(f was in the Earl of Muddlcton’s 
Ministry. 

The reception rooms of the villa were crowded 
when onr friends arrived. It was a kind of 
informal after-dinner reception, attended by 
most of the English visitors lingering after 
the Carnival, with some sprinkling of the 
resident aristocracy ; for Sii* Geoffrey liked to 
gather people round him, birth and genius being 
.c(pially welcome. Sir Geoffrey looked every inch 
an Englisli gentleman, standing there among his 
guests. He was apparently about fifty years of 
.ago, tall and straight, thoroughbred from his stiff 
gray hair to the small shapely feet, as yet 
untroubled by the iamily gout. His eyes were 
pale blue, and somewhat weak ; Iiis face, clear- 
cut and refined, with an aquiline nose and a 
high white forehead, but the whole marre^^itj;^ 
a mouth weak and nervous to the last Tiegree. 
A connoisseur of art, a dabbler in literature, and 
last, but not least, a firm believer in spiritualism. 

Enid Charteris, hijj only daughter and heiress, 
a girt about eighteen, must be taken for granted. 
Imagine in all your dreams of fair women what 
a golden-bron zed-haired girl should be, and you 
have Enid, Avith all her charms of manner and 
person, with that perfect expression without 
wdiich the most classic fe.atures are cold. She 
smiled brightly as the new-comers entered. It 
is not given to every one to bjj able to disguise 
their likings and antipathies, and it did not 
need a practised eye to see* her cold greeting 
for Le Gautier, and the instantaneous glance for 
M.axwell. 

‘I really began to thiiik you were going to 
fiiil me,’ she said; ‘and this is the lost of o'j’ 
receptions too. I shall always have pleasant 
recollections of my visit to Rome.’ 

‘We have been dining with Maxwell, Miss 
Charteris,’ Visci explained. ‘Could we forget 
you, if we tried ! And noiv, before you are so 
engaged that you can have no word for poor 
me, I want to ask you a favour. We ore going 
to my country retreat on Friday, and my sister 
Genevieve is dying to see you. Do persuade 
Sir Geoffrey to come.’ 

‘Here he is to answer for himself,’ she replied. 
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as the baronet sauntered up to the group. — * Papa, 
you must promise to take me to see Signor Visci’s 
country-house on Eriday. — Do you hear 1 ’ 

‘ Anything you say is law, iny dear,’ Sir Geof- 
frey answered wuth comic resignation. ‘Any- 
thing you desire. — Le Gautier, I wish to speak 
to you,’ lie whispered quietly ; * come to me 
presently — Salvarmi, you here? I thoitght you 
had forsworn gaieties of all descriptions. Glad 
to see you are thinking better of your mis- 
anthropy.’ 

Le Gautier turned off with the baronet some- 
what impatiently, leaving^ the rest together. 
Salvarini, looking on somewhat thoughtfully, 
almost fancied there w^as a look of relief in 
Enid’s face as the Frenchman left ; certainly, 
she was less constrained. 

*We shall look Ibrward to Friday with great 

{ ileasure, then, Signor Visci,’ she said. ‘I have 
leard you speak so much of the Villa Mattio, 
that I am expecting to see a perfect paradise.’ 

‘With two Eves,’ Maxwell whjspered in Eng- 
lish. Visci was not a man to misunderstand 
the meaning of true company, so, with a bow 
and a little complimentary speech, he turned 
aside, taking Salvarini by the arm, and plunged 
into the glittering crowd. 

‘ I do not understand the meaning there,’ 
Salvarini remarked as they walked through the 

rooms. * If Maxwell means ’ 

‘ Orange blossoms,’ Visci interrupted laconi- 
cally ; * and right, too. — Let us get into the 
music-room, Le Fanu is going to play.’ 

hlaxwell remained by Enid’s side, toying with 
her fan and discoursing in their native language 
in a low voice. From the expression in his face 
and the earnest i-ing in his voice, there was no 
doubting the power of the attraction that chained 
him there, 

‘When do you leave Rome, Miss Charteris?’ 
he asked, abruptly changing the conversation. 
, is your last reception, I know.’ 

’ ’'^VVb shall leave in the middle of next week 
for certain. 1 shall be very sorry for some 
reasons, for I have been happy here.’ 

‘I shall probably returq with you,’ Maxwell 
observed. ‘1 have deferred my departure too 
long already. It would be pleasant to leave 
together.’ 

‘After learning everything that Rome could 
teach you,’ Enid put in archly. ‘Tlicn the 
Eternal City has no more artistic knowledge to 
impart ? ’ 

‘Yes; I have learned some lessons here,’ Max- 
well replied with a tender inflection, ‘besides 
artistic ones. I Jmvc been learning one lately 
that I am never likely to forget. Am I pre- 
sumptuous, Miss Enid ? ’ 

‘Really, Mr Maxw^l, you are too mysterious. 

If I could understand you ’ 

‘ I think you do understand me ; I fervently 
hop^e you do.’ , 

For a moment, a little wdld-rose bloom trembled 
and flushed on the girl’s check, then she looked 
down, playing witli her fan nervously. No 
reason to say she did not understand now. Max- 
well did not follow up his advantage ; some 
instinct warned him not ; and adroitly changing 
the conversation, he told her of his life in Rome, 
each passing moment linking his chains the 
firmer. Gradually, os they sat talking, a group 


of men gathered round, breaking in upon their 
tete-ii-ti:tc, laughing and talking after the most 
approved drawing-room fashion. 

In a distant corner. Sir Geoffrey had button- 
holed Le Gautier, and was apparently deep in 
conversation on some all-absorbing subject. The 
' Frenchman was a good listener, with that rare 
faculty of hearing all that was worthy of note 
and entirely ignoring the superfluous, was 
not a man to talk mucli of himself, and con- 
sequently heard a great deal of family history ; 
details and information that a'ttute young man 
had found valuable on occasions. He was interested 
now, Mhxwell thought, as he idly speculated 
upon his face. 

‘Yes,’ Sir Geoffrey was saying, ‘I am firmly 
impressed with tliat belief.’ He liad got upon bis 
favourite topic, and was talking with great volu- 
bility. ‘ There are certain gifted beings who can 
call spirits from the vasty deep, and, wliat is 
more, the spirits will come. My dear sir, they 
have been manifested to me.’ 

‘I should not wonder,’ Le Gautier replied, 
stifling a yawn in its birth. ‘I think you are 
quite right. I am what people ciill a medium 
myself, and have assisted at many a seance.’ 

‘Of course you believe the same as 1. Let 
unbelievers scoff if they will, 1 shall always 
believe the evidence of my eyes.’ 

‘Of course,’ Le Gautier returned politely, his 
thoughts wandering feebly in the direction of 
nightmare, und looking round for some means 
of escape. ‘ I have seen ghosts myself, or thouglit 
1 have.’ 

‘It is no imagination, Le Gautier,’ Sir Geoffrey i 
continued, with all the jirosy earnestness ol‘ a 
man with a hobby. ‘The strangest coincidence 
liuppcned to me. My late brother, Sir Ughtred, 
who has been dead nearly twenty vears, mani- 
fested himself to me the other niglit. purely 
that implies some coming evil, or some duty ] 
have neglected ?’ 

‘ I’crhaps he charged you with some com- 
mission,’ Le Gautier observed, and jDrickiug up 
his cars for any scrap of useful information. 

‘ Not that I remember ; indeed, I did not see 
biui for years before he died. lie was an 
eccentric man, and an extreme politician — in fact, 
he got into serious trouble with the authorities, 
and might even have been arrested, had he not 
removed liimself to New York.’ 

‘New York?’ queried Le Gautier, wondering 
vaguely where he had heard of this Ughtred 
Charteris before. ‘Was he connected with any 
secret society — any Socialist conspiracy?’ 

‘Do you know, I really fancy ho was,’ Sir 
Geoffrey whispered mysteriously. ^ * There were 
certainly some curious things in his effects which ; 
were sent to me. I can show you some now, if 
you would like to see them.’ 

Le Gautier expressed his willingness ; and the 
baronet led the way into a small room at the 
back of the house, naif library, half studio. In 
one corner was an old ebony cabinet ; and open- 
ing the front, he dioplayed a multitude of curiosi- 
ties such as a man will gather together in the 
course of years. In one little drawer was a case 
of coins. Le Gautier turned them over carelessly 
one by one, till, suddenly starting, he eagerly 
lifted one and held it to the light. ‘Where did 
you get this V lie asked abruptly. 
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Sir Geoffrey took it in his hand. It was a good little girls are apt to cloy. It is getting 

gold coin, a Uttle larger than an ordinary sove- dangerous. If Visci should find out, it would 

reign, and bearing on the reverse side a curious be a case of twelve paces and hair-triggers ; and 

device. ‘That came with the rest of my brother’s I cannot sacrifice myself yet — not even for 

curiosities.— But why do you ask? You look as Genevieve.’ 

if the coin had burnt you.’ 

For a moment. Le Gautier had started back, 
his jjale face aglow with suppressed excitement; IrLSTER PROVINCIALISMS, 

but he noticed the baronets wondering eyes The people of Ulster may fairly claim a larger 
upon him, he recovered liunself by a violent gjiare of public attention than has usually been 

>-o .ncl™/ their 

moment If you wiU look here, you .will see Province prosperoixs, m a country which is a 
that I wear a similar coin upon my watch- st-ranger to prosperity ; they have established 
chain.’ iiiid maintained great industries in a country of 

Sir Geoffrey looked down, and, surely enough, decayed trade and ruined commerce. In the 
on the end of Le Gautier’s pendant was the colonies, they have risen in a remarkable degree 
fac-simile of the medal he held in his hand. to positions of alHuencc and authority ; and in 

‘Bless mo, what an extoaorilimuy thing !’ the jji the British dominions, Ulstermen are found 
startled baronet excliumed. ‘ So it is ! Perhaps commercial and professional life, 

yours ? “ “ ° The Ulstermsui comes of a very mixed descent. 

^ ‘It was given to me,’ Le Oauticr replied, with Englishman was originally a com- 

an enigmatic smile. ‘ It could not help yon, if pownd of Saxon, Norman, and Dane, so in the 
I told you. — Sir Geoffrey, may I ask you to lend Ulsterman’s veins flows the blood of Irish, Scotch, 
me tins coin for a short while? I will tell you and English progenitors. The relative proportion 
some time what I wont it for.’ of each element varies much accc^ding to locality 

‘ Some other time, perhaps.’— Le Gautier threw and religion. On the shares of Antrim and Down, 
the coin into its pIace.-‘ You see, I regard it the population is in many places almost as purely 
as a valuable curiosity and relic, or perhaps Ic**i • a i- .t v t 
might part with it. ton will pardon me.-iBut ‘ ?? ’ 


1 forgot all about our spiritualistic discourse. 
As you are a medium, I will ask you’ 


Scotch blood preilominates ; but there was origi- 
nally a large English element. In Donegal and 


‘At some future time, uith all the pleasure Fermanagh, the Celtic element is in excess, 
in life,’ Le Gautier interrupted hastily, ‘Mean- Everywhere, the Protestant derives more from 


while, it is getting late — past eleven now.’ 


As they walked back to the salon, tlie French- fj-oni Irish. 


Scotch and English sources ; the Roman Catholic, 


man was busy with his thoughts. ‘What a 
lucky find!’ h. muttered. ‘It is the mis-^ng 


insignia, sure enough, and the ill-fated Ughtred ghore. During the reigns of Elizabeth andJaines 1. 
Oharteria is mine liosts brother. 1 wonder what settlements from Kngland took place; 

I can make out of tins ! Phere ought to be 

something m it, with a fecble-ininded man who p^vshed back the original Irish inhabitants to the 
believes m spintunheni, if my hand has not lost S,u„ntains and into tlie interior. To this day, 
its cunning. Nous verrons. 

He showed nothing of his thoughts, however, 


From the earliest times, there has been a large 
emigration from Scotland to the opposite Irish 
shore. During the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
the chief settlements from England took place ; 
and the settlers from both coimtrijj^ 
pushed back the original Irish inhabitants to the 
mountains and into the interior. To tin’s day, 
there is a secluded district in County Antrim, 
known as the Glens^ of Antrim, where the Irish 


as he parted from Emd with a smile and neatly language may still be heard, although it has long 

turned compliment. It was getting late now ; depjirted from other portion,? of the same county, 

the streets were empty as the friends turned travel westward, Irish more freuuently 

homeward, Salvanni bidding the otliers good- mgeta the ear, and in many parts of Donegal it 
night and turning oft in the direction ol his is the prevailing tongue. 

apartments. ... It is not suiprising that in a province of such 

pii had better cha^e your nuud, and come ^^ried lineage, provincialisms should be numerous 
with us on Friday, Hector, Visci urged Le and curious. To guard against •tuisconception, let 
Gautier. The burmiet and his daughter are to jt be understood that the educated Ulsterman 
party. ^ Throw work to the dogs for gp^aks like educated people *elsewhere — namely, 
the day, and ^irr.e. ^ ^ with perfect correctness and scarcely appreciable 

My dear Carlo, the thing is impossible. Do accent. The peculiar words and phrases about 

you think I should be chained here this lovely enumerated are hetird almost exclusively 

weather, if stern necessity did not compel ? If ^he poorer ranks, Or, if employed at dl 

possibly I can get over later in the day, I wiU educated classes, it is only in jest and 

not fall you, ^ recognition of their provincial cliaracter. 

‘I am very sorry’ \isci replied regretfully, ^he majority of them are of Scotch origin; 
‘because this IS the last time m aU probabih^^^ f^^und in colloauial and provmcial 

our friends will meet together for some time.’ English; while others arc of Hibernian extrac- 
‘I am sorry too, Carlo, but I cannot help it. h 




Good-nignt . , , , . r • t i x.i As might have been expected, proverbs and 

Le Gautier watched liis friend along the 1 ^ 

moonlit stoet, a emilo upon his face not pieasant . infonnation oon- 

to see. Alu yes, he murmured, it is quite tained in this article to an excellent glossary compiled by 
impoflsible. Genevieve ia a good little girl, but Mx W. H. Fatterson, M.R.I.A, of Belfast, 
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proverbial expressions form a large class of these 
provincialisms. ‘ All to the one side, like Clogher/ 
is an allusion to a town in County Tyrone where 
all the houses and shops are on one side of the 
thoroughfare, the opposite side being a private 
demesne. ‘That bangs (surpasses) Banaghcr’ is 
an allusion to the great fair held at that spot. 


mysterious information that this is ‘ neither before 
nor after Christmas.’ This expression is a curi- 
ously exact counterpart of thi Latin pliraae about 
the Greek kalends. ‘ As blunt as a beetle ’ refers 
to a species of heavy wooden mallet to which 
Shakspeare alludes. ‘As busy as a nailer,’ ‘As 
clean as a new pin,’ ‘ As crooked as a ram’s horn,* 
are common Ulster expressions, which do not call 
for any explanation. A more mysterious expres- 
sion is the curious phrase, ‘ As grave as a mustard- 
pot’ — used to express preternatural solemnity. 
People of bilious complexion are often described 
with more force than elegance as being ‘As 
yellow as a duck’s foot.’ 

Tlio Ulsterman has no special repute for gal- 
lantry, yet his simile for anything exceptionally 
simple is, ‘ As easy as kiss.’ His favourite phrase 
when about to impart «soine very confidential 
information is, ‘Between you and me and the 
post.’ A person whose sanity is open to question 
IS often described as ‘ Wanting n square of being 
round ’ — a curiously inexact expression. A pemon 
who gapes with wide-mouthed wonder is said to 
look ‘like a duck in thunder,’ Similarity of 
political or religious opinion is expressed in 
Ulster hy saying that two people ‘Dig with the 
same foot.’ ‘A dead man’s plmige’ is a peculiar 
Ulster expression ; it is applied to the short, 
sudden, and rather hollow sound made by a 
smooth flat pebble when it is tossed into the air 
and falls into water upon its edge. 

cl®3s of provinciaUsina are made up 
of asseYetaiWo expressions. The Ulsterman often 
prefaces his remarks by ‘Assay’ (I say) or *A’m 
sayin” (I’m saying). ‘May I never stir’ intro- 
duces some peculiarly solvinn assertion. ‘ A 
month of Sundays,’ and still more strongly, ‘All 
my born days,’ are emphatic expressions for long 
periods of time. ‘Dear help your wit’ expresses 
commiseration for the innocence and simplicity of 
the person addressed. 

Ulster adjurations are a curious medley, ‘Heth’ 
and ‘Feth’ being frequently used. ‘By Jaiminie 
King’ is a curiqus expression often heard in 
County Fermanagh. ‘Holy Farmer’ is another 


is said by a superior to an inferior, meaning, 
‘ Don’t presume to argue the question with me.* 
A ‘ Tory rogue ’ is still commonly used in Ulster 
in the sense of a scamp ; but it is often applied 
to children in a playful sense. It is an interest- 
ing relic of the original meaning of the word 
Tory — an Irish outlaw or freebooter. A ‘ tongue- 
thrashing’ is a vigorous phrase for a severe 
rebuke. ‘ Carnaptious ’ means quarrelsomd and 
fault-finding. 

Some salutations are characteristic of the 


northern province. ‘How do you get your 
health Ut often takes the place of the more vague, 
‘How do you do?’ ‘The top of the morning 


County Fermanagh. ‘ Holy Farmer ’ is another 
obscure form of oat?*.. ‘Hokey oh’ is a phrase 
implying astonishment and alarra. ‘Hoker’ is 
used hy Chaucer to express frowardness, and 
‘Hocer’ in Anglo-Sar.on meant a reproach. 
These words probably contain the clue to the 
origin of this obscure Ulster provincialism. 

Expressions convoying contemspt or endear- 
ment are common. ‘Bad scran to you’ is a 
phrase of angry contempt. ‘ Skrau ’ in Icelandic 
means ‘ refuse.’ Milton used the word ‘ scrannel ’ 
(‘ scrannel pines ’) to express poor or mean ; and 
‘scranny’ still survives in provincial English in 
this sense. ‘ Bad cess to you ’ is another Ulster- 
ism of similar meaning, of which the origin is 
more doubtful ; possibly ‘ cess ’ is a contraction 
for success. ‘Give me none of your back-talk’ 


to you * is a clieery way of saying ‘ Good- 
morrow.’ 

As might have been expected, there is a long 
array of pe<iuliar botanical and zoological expres- 
sions characteristic of Ulster. Every district has 
its local namoB for flowers, plants, birds, and 
animals, and in these Ulster is peculiarly rich. 
Bobitoes are known as ‘spuds;’ ‘billrr’ means 
water-cress ; ‘ daffydowndiilies ’ is a lengthened 

form of daffodils ; ‘ may flower ’ is the marsh 
marigold or Caltha palustris. The heads of the 
common, plan tain are called ‘cocks’ or ‘figliling- 
cocks,’ because children make a game of striking 
them off in mimic warfare. The dock-plant is 
called the ‘clock an’ (Scotch), and its leaf is a 
popular remedy for nettle-sting ; the wood-surrel 
IS known as ‘ cuckoo-sorrcL’ 

A still longer list of zoological terms might 
be made out. The bottle-nosed whale is known 
as the ‘herring-hog the pollack is called ‘lythe;’ 
the lobworm used by fishermen for bait is called 
the ‘lug ;’ the stickleback has its name corrupted 
into ‘ spricklybeg ; ’ the gadfly is known as the 
‘cleg’ (which is also its Scotch name); ‘yilly- 
yorlin ’ (also Scotch) is the yellow-hammer ; the 
‘felt’ is the red win <^ ; the ‘peeweet’ (Scotch 
again) means the lapwing ; the ‘ mosscheeper ’ is 
the titlark ; the cormorant is known as the 
‘ scarf 

Wo now turn to some provincialisms which 
do not admit of a ready classification. ‘Bis’ is 
often said for ‘is,’ and ‘bissent’ for ‘is not’ 
Here we have an instance of a very common 
phenomenon — an archaic form surviving as a 
colloquialism or provincialism. A vast number 
of our common vulgarisms which wc are inclined 
to regard as breaches of grammar are simply good 
grammar out of date ; in this case, the provin- 
cialism almost exactly preserves a verv ancient 
form of the verb. The Anglo-Saxon vero ‘to be ‘ 
present tense indicative mood was ‘beoir^ bist^ 
bith,’ whence no doubt come ‘bis’ emd ‘bissent’ 
‘.Braird,’ often used in Ulster, as in Scotland, 
of the young springing grain, is the Anglo-Saxon 
‘brord,’ meaning the ^st blade. ‘Buffer’ in 
the sense of ‘boxer’ is from the old French 
word ‘ buffe,’ meaninf^ a blow. 

‘Chew, sir,’ is a form of rebuke applied to a 
snarling dog. ‘Dwamish’ means faint and sicl^ 
from ‘ dwam,’ a Scotch word signifying a swoon 
or a sudden attack of illness. ‘ Dunt ’ means a 
blow, and is old English and Scotch ; Bums 
says, ‘ I *11 tak dunts frac nacbody.’ A ‘ founder,’ 
according to our dictionaries, is a term in farriery 
to indicate lameness caused by inilammation 
within the hoof of a horse. In ulster, the word 
is often used to express a chiU or wetting followed 
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by illness. A man after being exposed to the whenever he woke up after a short doze, in his 
vicissitudes of weather becomes seriously ill intervals of pain, he ^ways found a fresh passion- 
without knowing what is the matter, “id he flower, or a sweet white rosebud, or a graceful 
oipresses h« conaition by saying that he has ^pray of clambering Martinique clematis, care- 
got -a regular founder’ ‘Head-^acr is u®d ^ ^ 

in the same vulgar sense as ‘Head-cook ana Viil t 

bottle-waaher’in some locaUtiea The beeUe was the liftle table by the bedside; and ha knew 
a ’U'lchine for producing -figured fabrics by the "whose dainty fingers had picked the pretty 


pressure of a roller, and ‘ head-bcetler ’ probably blossoms and arranged them so deftly, with their 
means the chief director of this class of work, delicate background of lace-like wild West Indian 
A ‘ heeler ’ is a cock which strikes out well with maiden-hair, in the tiny bouquets. More than 
his heels. In Ulster, the word is sometimes used once, too, when Aiyit Clemmy wasn’t lookin<», he 


for a bold forward woman. 


took the white rosebuds out of the water for a 


When a child begins to nod and look sleepy, moment and gazed at them tenderly with 

he IS told that <JoI,iiny Nod is coming up Ins j j afternoon, 4 irian 

back,’ which is understood as a signal lor going * i iT- ■ ..t, i. i . 

to bk ‘Potatoes and point’ is a Surious piraee s^peod him in the very ae^ as she came in 
in which the poverty of the low^r classes in with his regulation cup of chicken-broth at the 
Irfiland finds unconscious expression. The idea is, half-hour, she saw that the colour rushed suddenly 
that the potatoes before being eaten are ‘ pointed ’ even into his brown and bloodless cheek, and his 
at a herring, which is hung up to serve as an ima- eyes fell liko a boy’s as he replaced the buds 
ginary relish to the simple fare, but too precious with a guilty look in the vase beside him. But 
to be freely consumed. *Dab at the stool’ is notiiing about the matter at the time, 

another exnression referrinu to catincr customs: xt 


another expression referring to eating customs : peserviSg it for Nora’s private delectation 

ralt IS p aced upon a stool, and eacli indivi- the little bmidoir half an hour later, 
dual, as the potatoes are taken out of the pot, Awr-rv ^ ^ , 

takes one ami ‘dabs’ it at the stool, to get ®"P“y got Jietter, oke firm resolve 

a portion of the salt. 'Pouce’ ajid ‘pouccy’ seemed to have imprftitcd itself indelibly upon 
mean dust and dusty, but by a common perver- his unbending nature—the resolve to quit Trini- 
sion of language, ‘poucey ’ comes to mean a person ] dad for ever at the very earliest moment, when 
in a iiax-miil who is exposed to the irritation ; convalescence and Macfarlane would combine to 
of dusty particles, and becomes in consequence allow him. He would even sell Orange Grove 
short-winded and bronchitic. ‘ iloughness,’ as . itself, he said, and go over and live permanently 

ni Tiinansi Tilf'nr.-r. ‘ Rni-'rinTi ’ fjiamnpa I „ . « . • > / 


found in Scott. The Danish is ‘ skelc.’ ‘Smittle,’ in his right senses would ever dream of 

also used in Scotland, means infectious, ami is con- stopping in such a wretched climate through a 
nected with the verb to smite. ‘Think long’ whole dreary English winter. In October, I 


means to be hoinewsick. ^ shall always go to Nice, or Pau, 

We thus see hovv much curious information or some other of these new-fashiojMid^TSJBnnentSl 
and how many relics of the past are found in wintering-places that people go to nowadays in 
the despised vulgarisms of a proviucial patois. Europe ; some chance, I suppose, of seeing the 
1 'hey .are the fossils of language, and speak to sun once and agai»|r there, at anyrate. But one 
us of vanished peoples and of ages long gone thing I’ve quite decided upon: I won’t live j 
by. any longer in Trinidad. I 'm not afraid ; but I 

. object on principle to vivisection, especially con- 
ducted with a blunt instrument. At my time 

T XT A T T O TT A 1-4 Cl » . . -y I 


shall always go to Nice, or Pau, or M_e] 
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of life, a man naturally dislikes being cut up 
alive by those horrible cutlasses. You and your 
cousin Tom may stop here by yourselves and 
manage Pimento Valley, if j^u choose ; but I 


The days went slowly, slowly on, and Mr manage Pimento Valley, if 3#)U choose ; but I 
Dupuy and Harry Noel both continued to re- decline any longer to be used as the Gor})m mle 
cover steadily from their severe injuries. ^ mgger cxperimcntiilisti»to exercise his skill 

came over every day to help with the nursing, doesn’t rait my teste, and I refuse 

0*4.1 A z submit to it. Tho fact is, Nora, my dear, 

> -1 ^ f -J ths island isn’t any longey a fit place for a gentle- 

Clemmys aid, of the Englishman; while jq live in. It was all veiy well in the old 

Nora s time was chiefly taken up in attending days, before we got a pack of Exeter Hall dema- 
to her father’s manifold necessities. Still at odd gogucs, sent o«t here by the government of the 
moments she did venture to help a little in day on purpose to excite our own servants to 
taking care of poor Harry, whose gratitude for rebellion and insurrection against us. Nobody 
all her small attentions was absolutely unbounded, heard of the niggers rising or hacking one • 
and very touching. True, she came compara- to pieces bodily in those days. But ever dnee 
tivelysMdomi.tofesickzoon4(fozzuzk^ ■ 

it wa^ the crashing blow on Harry s head^ having countenancing in the days before these new- 
been followed by violent symptoms of internal fangled doctrines came into fashion — ever since 
injury to the brain, which made his case far this man Hawthorn was sent out here, preaching 
more serious in the end than Mr Dupuy’s) ; but his revolutionary cut-throat principles broadcast;, 
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the island Hasn't been a fit place at all for a 
gentleman to live in ; and I've made up my 
mind to leave it at once and go over to Eng- 
land.' ^ 

Meanwliile, events Had arisen whicH rendered 
it certain that the revolutionary demagogue him- 
self, who had saved Mr Dupuy's life and iTll the 
other white lives in the entire island, would also 
have to go to England at a short notice. Edward 
had intended, indeed, in pursuance of his hasty 
promise to the excited negroes, to resign his 
judgeship, and return home,^.in order to confer 
with the Colonial Office on the subject of their 
grievances. But before he had time to settle his 
affairs and make arrangements for his approaching 
departure, a brisk interchange of messt^es had 
taken place between the Trinidad government and 
the home authorities. Meetings liad been held in 
London at which the whole matter had been 
thoroughly ventilated ; questions had been asked 
and answered in parliament ; anth> the English 
papers had called unanimously for a thorough 
sifting of the relations between the planters and 
the labourers throughout the whole 'of the West 
India Islands. In particular, they had highlv 
praised the murage and wisdom with which 
young Mr Hawthorn had stepped into the 
breach at the critical moment, and single-handed, 
averted a general massacre, by his timely influence 
with the infuriated rioters. More than one 
paper had suggested that Mr Hawthorn should 
be forthwith recalled, to give evidence on the 
subject before a Select Committee ; and as a 
direct result of that suggestion, Edward shortly 
after received a message from the Colonial Secrc- 
I tary, summoning him to London immediately, 
with all despatch, on business connected with 
the recent rising of the nepoes in Trinidad. 

Mr Dupuy had already chosen the date on 
which he should sail ; but when he heard that 
^|tl]at ipan Hawthorn' had actually taken a passage 
hy thd'- ahuGA-T steamer, he almost changed his 
mind, for the first time in his life, and half 
determined to remain in the island, now that 
it was to be freed at last the polluting 

presence and influence of this terrible fire-eating 
brown revolutionist. Perhaps, lie thought, when 
once Hawthorn was gone, Trinidad might yet 
be a place fit for a gentleman to live in. The 
Dupuys had inhabited Orange Grove, father and 
son, for nine generations ; and it would be a 
pity indeed if they were to be driven away 
from the ancestraj^ plantations by the meddle- 
some interference of an upstart radical coloured 
lawyer. ^ 

In this dubitative frame of mind, then, Mr 
Dupuy, as soon as ever Macfarlane would allow 
him to mount his horse^ again, rode slowly down 
from Orange Grove to pay a long-meditated call 
at Government House upon His Excellency the 
governor. In black;«i^frock-coat a,n<l shiny ‘silk 
hat, as is the rigorous etiquette upon such occa- 
sions, even under a blazing tropical noontide, 
he went his way with a lull heart, ready to 
pour forth the vials of his wrath into the sym- 
pathetic ears of the Queen’s representative against 
this VTetched intriguer Hawthorn, by whose 
Machiavellian machinations (Mr Dupuy was justly 
pnoud in his own mind of that sonorous allitera- 
tion) the happy and contented peasantry of the 
island of Trinidad had been spurred and flogged 


and slowly roused into unwilling rebellion against 
their generous and paternal employers 

Judge of his amazement, therefore, when, after 
listening patiently to his long and fierce tirade, 
Sir Adalbert rose from his chair calmly, and 
said in a clear and distinct voice these incredible 
words: ‘Mr Dupuy, you unfortunately unite 
mistake the whole nature of the situation, ^^his 
abortive insurrection is not due to Mr Hawthorn 
or to any other one person whatever. It has long 
been brewing ; we have for months feared and 
anticipated it ; and it is the outcome of a wide- 
spread amf' general discontent among the negroes 
themselves, sedulously fostered, we are afraid’ — { 
here Mr Dupuy's face began to brighten with 
joyous auticipation — ‘by the unwise and exces- 
sive severity of many planters, both in their 
public cttpadity us magistrates, and in their 
private capacity as employers of labour.’ (Hem 
Mr Dupuy’s face first fell blankly, and then 
pursed itself up suddenly in a perfectly comical 
expression of profound dismay and intense aston- 
ishment.) ‘It is to Mr Hawthorn alone,' the 
governor went on, glancing severely at the 
astounded planter, ‘ that many unwise proprietors 
of estates in the island of Trinidad owe their 
escape from the not wholly unprovoked anger 
of the insurgent negroes ; and so highly do the 
home authorities value Mr Hawthorn’s courage 
and judgment in this emergency, that they have 
just summoned him back to England, to aid 
them with his advice and experience in settling 
a new modus vivendi to be shortly introduced 
between negroes and employers.’ 

Mr Dupuy never quite understood how ho 
managed to reel out of the governor’s drawing- 
room without fainting, from sheer astonishment 
and horror ; or how lie managed to restrain his 
legs from lifting up his toes automatically against 
the sacred person of the (Queen’s representative. 

I But ho did manage somehow to stagger down 
the steps in a dazed and stupefied fashion, much 
as he had staggered along the path when he felt 
Delgado hacking him about the body at the 
blazing cane-houses ; and he rode back home 
to Orange Grove, red in the face as an angry 
turkey-cock, more conrinced than ever in his 
own mind that Trinidad was indeed no longer 
a fit place for any gentleman of breeding to live 
in. And in spite of Edward’s having taken 
passage by the same ship, he determined to clear 
out of the island, bag and baggage, at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

As for Harry Noel, he, too, had engaged a 
berth quite undesigncdly in the self-same steamer. 
Even ttiough he had rushed up to Orange Grove 
in the first flush of the danger to protect Nora 
and her father, if possible, from the frantic rioters, 
it had of course been a very awkward position 
for him to find himself an unwilling and unin- 
vited guest in the house which he had last quitted 
under such extremely unpleasant circumstances. 
Mr Dupuy, indeed, though he admitted, when 
he heard the whole story, that Harry had no 
doubt behaved ‘ like a very decent young fellow,' 
could not he prevailed upon to take any, notice of 
his unhidden presence, even bjr sending an. occa- 
sional polite message of inquiry about his slow 
recovery from the adjoining bedroom. So Harry 
was naturally anxious to got away from Orange 
Grove as quickly as possible, and he had made up 
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his mind that before he went he would not again ; 
ask Nora to reconsider her determination. His 
chivalrous nature shrank from the very appear- 
ance of trading upon her gratitude for his brave 
efforts to save her on the evening of the out- 
break ; if she would not accept him for his OM'n 
sake, she should not accept him for the sake of 
the ^’\^k he had run to win hej. 

The first day when Harry was permitted to 
move out under the shade of the big star-apple 
tree upon the little grass plot, where he sat in 
a cushioned bamboo chair beside the clump of 
waving cannas, Nora came upon him ^ddenly, 
as if by accident, from the Italian terrace, with 
a bunch of beautiful pale-blue plumbago and a 
tall spike of scented tuberose in her dainty, 
gloveless, little fingera ‘Aren’t they beautiful, 
Mr Noel?’ she said, holding them* up to his 
admiring gaze — admiring them, it must be con- 
fessed, a trifle obliquely. ‘Did you ever in 
your life see anything so wildly lovely in a 
f'tiff, tied-up, staircase conservatory over yonder 
in dear old England ? ’ 

‘Never,’ Harry Noel answered, with his eyes 
fixed rather on her blushing face than on the 
luscious pale white tuberose. ‘ I shall carry 
away with me always the most deliglitful remi- 
niscences of beautiful Trinidad and of its lovely 
— flowers.’ 

Nora noticed at once the significant little pause 
before the last word, and blushed again, even 
deeper than ever. ‘Carry away with yon?’ she 
said regretfully, echoing his words — ‘carry away 
with you? Tlien do you mean to leave the 
island immediately?’ 

‘Ycp, Miss Dupuy — immodiatedy ; by the next 
steamer. I’ve written off this very morning 
to the agents at the harbour to engage my 
passage,’ 

Nora’s heart beat violently within her. ‘So 
soon ! ’ she said. ‘ How very curious ! And how 
very fortunate, too, for I believe papa has taken 
berths for himself and mo by the very same 
steamer. He’s gone to-day to call on the gover- 
nor ; and when he comes back, he ’s going to 
decide at once whether or not we are to leave 
the island immediately for ever.’ 

‘Very fortunate? You said veij fortunate? 
IIow very kind of you. Then you’re not alto- 
gether sorry. Miss Dupuy, that we’re going to 
be fellow-passengers together ? ’ 

‘ Mr Noel, Mr Noel ! How can you doubt it ? ’ 

Harry’s heart heat that moment almost as fast 
as Nora’s own. In spite of his good resolutions 
— which he had made so very firmly too — he 
couldn’t help ejaculating fervently : ‘ Then you 
forgive me, Miss Dupuy ! You let bygones be 
bygones! You’re not angry with me any 
longer I ’ 

‘Angry with you, Mr Noel — angry with you! 
You were so kind, you were so brave ! how could 
I ever again be angry with you ! ’ 

Harry’s face fell somewhat. After all, then, 
it was only gratitude. ‘It’s very good of you 
to say so,’ he faltered out tremulously — ‘very 
good of you to say so. I — I— I shall always 
remember — my — my visit to Orange Grove with 
the greatest pleasure.’ 

‘And so shall I,’ Nora added in a low voice, 
hardly breathing ; and as she spoke, the tears 
filled her eyes to overflowing. 


Harry looked at her once more tenderly. How 
beautiful and fresh she was, really I He 
looked at her, and longed just once to kiss her. 
Nora’s hand lay close to his. He put out his 
own fingers, very tentatively, and just touched 
it, almost as if by accident. Nora drew it half 
away, bjit not suddenly. He touched it again, 
a little more boldly this time, and Nora per- 
mitted him, unreproving. Then he looked hard 
into her averted tearful eyes, and said tenderly 
the one word, ‘ Nora ! ’ 

Nora’s hand responded faintly by a slight 
pressure, hut she ansV^ered nothing. 

‘ Nora,’ the jroimg man cried again, with sudden 
energy, ‘if it is love, take me, take me. But if 
it is only — only the recollection of that terrible 
night, let me go, let me go, for ever ! ’ 

Nora held his hand fast in hers with a tremu- 
lous grasp, and whispered in his ear, almost 
inaiidibly : ‘ Mr Noel, it is love — it is love ! I 
love you — indeed I love yon I ’ 

When Macfaflane came his rounds that evening 
to see his patients he declared that Harry Noel’s 
pulse was dey^dedly feverish, and that he must 
nave been someliow over-exciting himself; so 
he* ordered him back again ruthlessly to bed at 
once till further notice, ^ 

* 

A LEOPARD HUNT. 

It was my good fortune, a great many years ago, 
to be cantoned at Julbarri. I say ‘good fortune,’ 
for so I considered it ; but I am afraid, if you 
liad asked at our mess for votes as to whether 
I ought to qualify the word fortune with the 
adjective ‘good’ or ‘bad,’ I should have got very 
few to vote for my word. Good fortune I con- 
sidered it, nevertheless ; for I was an ardent 
sportsman ; Julbarri was almost untried ground ; 
and the neighbouring jungles abounded m game 
of many kinds, among which the rhinoceros, the 
tiger, and the leopard were by 
and far between. And yet I canTroi aeuy that 
for any one who was not a sportsman, Julbarri 
was about as slow a Ration as could be picked 
out in all the lengim and breadth of our vast 
Indian empire. It was situated in an out-of-the- 
way corner of Bengal ; and there was no large 
station within a couple of liundred miles of us 
where a man with social and gregarious tastes 
could go for a few days to get rid of the oft- 
told tales and well tlirashcd-out politics of the 
limited circle of our small mess-table. Julbarri 
was, alas, a single-corps static#! ; and except a 
Civil oflirer or two, the wliole society consisted 
of the gallant British officers T>f the distinguished 
7(5th Native Infantry ; a nice set of fellows 
enough, I allow ; but still the best of listeners 
must in time grow inattAitivc to Smith’s ideas 
on the comparative merits .of Arab and English 
horses ; and it is difficult to wage any real war- 
fare with J one? as ho chi nges you for the 
hundredth time to defend Lord Gough’s tactics 
at Chilian wall a. 

At the time of which I Avrite, our society was 
at a peculiarly low ebb. The drill season was 
over ; the hot weather was coming on ; and the 
leave season had begun. There was so little 
work to he done, that our colonel had taken 
pity on our isolation, and had been unusually, 
perhaps almost unauthorisedly, liberal in the 
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matter of leave ; and our mesa, small enough at 
its best, had dwindled and dwindled, until now 
not more than half-a-dozen unfortunates dedly 
stretched their legs beneath its well-spread ma- 
hogany. For me, the approaching heat had no 
terrors, tiie smallness of our society no ennui, 
and the prospect of escape from Ifull^ri no 
charms; tor the beginning of the hot weather 
is the very time when the best shooting can be 
obtained, and I had long been watching the 
drying up of the grass in the jungles, and had 
been looking forward to the time when we might 
start a tiger with some chAnce of hinging him. 
There was one thing in which we were parti- 
cularly fortunate ; we had attached to our r^- 
ment nine elephants as a part of our regimental 
transport I need scarcely say that it was not long 
before we had the elephants and their mahouts 
(drivers) thoroughly trained for shooting. The 
largest elephants we trained to carry our howdahs, 
and the smaller we used to form ^ a line to beat 
the jungles and drive out the game. With these 
elephants we had lots of fun, and there were 
few weeks after tlie shooting seo,<iion began in 
which some of us did not go out two or three 
times. We generally took it in turns ; four "bf 
us went out, and two I'emained behind to look 
after the regiment and the station. 

We kept three or four shikarees (native hunters), 
who were constantly going about the villages and 
jungles within a radius of six or seven miles of 
cjimtonnients ; and as soon as they heard of a 
tiger having killed a bullock or any other animal, 
or as soon us they discovered the fresh footmarks 
of any animal worth going after, they would come 
in and give the khubber (news) ; and then those 
whose turn it was would send the elephants 
and their arms on towards where the game had 
been seen, and would follow themselves on 
horseback as quickly as possible. The best kind 
of Idmhber was when a bullock or any other large 
killed. The tiger usually prowls 
round some Village or some place wliei'c cattle 
is pastured and kept for the night ; and when 
he sees his opportunity, will spring on some 
unfortunate animal which hm got separated from 
the rest of the herd, or has remained out too 
late in the jungle, heedless of the herdsman’s 
call home, will kill it with a blow of his paw, 
and drag it into some neighbouring jungle thicker 
and denser than tliat immediately around the 
village. 

Nothing shows more the marvellous strength 
possessed by the tf*ger than the way in which he 
carries his victim away. I remember the first 
time I was shown ‘’where a tiger had dragged 
a full-grown bullock. I could not believe it 
possible ; and it was not until after we had 
killed the robber — only Un ordinary-sized tigress — 
and I had carefully gone over on foot the ground 
where she had dragged her prey,^ that I found 
that she had not -only digged the dead bullock — 
an animal, I should thin^ considerably beyond 
her own weight — over very rough ground and 
through a dense cane-brake ; but tlmt in some 
places, as tlie marks showed, she must actually 
nave lifted the fore-quarters of the bullock off 
the ground in her mouth, and have walked 
several yards with it in tnat position. When 
the victim has been dragged to what the tiger 
considers a position of security, it will sit down 


and make a good meal, and then retire a short 
distance from its prey to some particularly thick 
bush or tuft of grass, and there remain until 
the following night, and then return for another 
meal. In consequence of this well-known habit, 

‘ a kill,’ 03 it is called, is the best of all Jehuhbery 
and in such cases, if the tiger has not been dis- 
turbed, the sportsman is almost sure to fin^ him 
I lying somewhere close to the carcase ; and if his 
arrangements are well made, is pretty sure to get 
a shot at him. 

Our shikarees, stimulated by liberal backsheesh 
when thtir news resulted in a bag, used often to 
bring us in Ichvhber; but sometimes the news was 
not very good ; and when this was the case, 
the less ardent sportsmen of our number would 
frequently refuse to go out, and would make 
over their 'lurn to me. I never refused, for I 
was young and enthusiastic enough to love the 
fun and the excitement of the hunt, even when 
our expedition resulted in no bag ; and did not 
core for the chaff with which my sedater comrades 
would greet me on my return. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the laugh was on my side ; but I was wise 
enough, with a view to future contingencies, not 
to indulge in it too much. 

We had been having very fair sport on and 
off for about six weeks, and the animals in the 
jungles close around the station seemed to have 
been all killed off or driven away ; for a wluile 
week passed, and no khubber good enough to 
tempt even mo did our shikarees bring. It was 
the seventh blank day, and as we sat at our chota 
hazri (early morning cup of some invigorating but 
harmless beverage), under the shade of a splendid 
mango- tree which grew conveniently close to 
our messhonse veranda, my chum ami I were 
discussing the necessity of taking a wccdc’s trip 
across the river which skirted our station, and 
were trying to cajole our companions into letting 
us have the use of the elephants for so long a 
time. We had ncai'ly succeeded in persuading 
them of the uselessness of expecting to get any 
more shooting close to Julharri, and two of the 
least enthusiastic of our Nimrods had actually 
given in, when into the compound and right 
up to our table who should dash but Jamala, 
the very best and most trustworthy of all our 
shikarees 1 Almost breathless, he stammered out : 
‘Sahib, sahib, two such huge tigers ! Their pugs 
arc as big as that ; ’ and he described with the 
end of the stick he held in his hand a figure 
in the dust, intended to portray the size of their 
footprints, which would have done credit to 
a well-grown mammoth. ‘They have killed a 
bullock in the Kala jungle, only six miles off; 
and I am sure they were still there when I left 
half an liour ago. I ordered the elephants to 
be got ready as I passed the lines.’ 

Here was news with a vengeance ; but alas, 
it was my turn to stay in cantontoents ; and 
with such splendid kkvhher as this I could not, of 
course, even hint the suggestion of an exchange. 
It was the custom of those going out, to borrow 
all the firearms of those remaining behind ; so 
I and Castleton, who was my comrade in mis- 
fortune, made over our Joe Manton guns and our 
Purdeys to our luckier companions, and wished i 
them good speed with the best grace we could 
muster ; and if we betrayed our feeling a little 
by throwing after them the parting exhortation, 
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‘Mind you don’t miss the fifteen-footer,* well, I 
really think we ought to be forgiven. 

Castleton was a married man ; and I must 
crave the ladies’ pardon for omitting in my list 
of our Julbarri residents the really charming 
Mrs Castleton and her fascinating sister, Miss 
Jervoise. As soon as the hunters had gone, 
Ca^eton turned to me, gmd said: ‘You had 
bettel come over and lunch with us, Watson, 
you’ll only be breaking your heart over visions 
of those two fabulously footed tigers, if you 
lunch at mess alone.’ 

I thanked him ; and two o’clock ft>und me 
receiving the commiserations of the two fair 
ladies, while they pressed upon me the usual 
profuse hospitality of an Indian luncheon. Wc 
had reached the dessert stage, and Mrs Castleton 
was just pressing me to taste some specially 
delicious plantains which a neighbouring rajah 
had sent her the day before, when the bearer 
came in, and making a salaam, said to Castleton : 
‘A man has just come from that little hamlet 
of Coree ; he wants the sahib log to go out and 
shoot a leopard which has just killed one of his 
kids, and is now lying eating it in a small patch 
of jungle. Gorec is only a mile and a half from 
here.’ 

We stared blankly at each other, 

‘ What can we do 1 ’ said Castleton. 

‘ Do % Why, go and shoot it, of course ! ’ 
exclaimed the enthusiastic Miss Jervoise. 

‘13ut, Kate dear,’ broke in Mrs Castleton with 
wifely solicitude, ‘the elephants are all away, 
and how c-aii they shoot it ? ’ 

‘Oh, 1 am not thinking about the elephants,’ 
replied Castleton; ‘but Watson and I have lent 
all our rides and guns, and we haven’t a single 
thing of any kind left.* 

‘Inere are the sej);)ys’ rifles,’ I suggested. ‘We 
could take one of them apiece ; and, you know, 
wc can’t let the leopard get off without having 
a try for him. Cun we % ’ 

‘Yes, there are the sepoys’ rifles, certainly,’ 
replied Castleton rather doubtfully ; ‘but’ 

‘And I have got a couple of spears,’ I inter- 
rupted. ‘ Oh, do let us go at once, before he is 
disturbed.’ 

‘Well — all right; we’ll try it,’ said Castleton 
hesitatingly. 

I lost no time in running liomo and changing 
into a shooting costume. Castleton sent his 
orderly off to the lines for our weapons ; and by 
the time I had returned with the spears, the 
orderly reappeareil with a couple of rides and 
a packet of cartridges. So, a very short time saw 
us mounted on our horses and following our 
guide out to the little village of Goree, 

‘I am not very sure about the wisdom of 
this business,’ said Castleton. 

‘ Oh, it mil be all right,’ I replied ‘ W^c must 
be careful not to fire until we aro pretty sure 
to kill — that’s all.’ 

‘Hm, yes, I suppose so,’ assented my comrade 
somewhat doubtfully. 

As a matter of lact, it was not an overwise 
business. Our regiment was armed in those days 
with the short two-grooved Brunswick rifle, a 
muzzle loader, of course, and one in which the 
bullet had to be hammered into the muzzle witli 
a small wooden hammer carried for the purpose, 
before it could bo rammed down with the ramrod. 


This rendered the process of loading so dread- 
fully slow that practically it would make it quite 
impossible for either of ua to get more than one 
shot, and it is no easy matter to kill a leopard 
with one bullet, however well placed. If he 
were not killed, he would be pretty certain to 
charge, ^nd we should be in an awkward plight. 

. Matters did not look much more encouraging 
I when we reached Gorec. The Idiubber was good 
enough : there was the place where the kid had 
been struck, and there were the drops of blood and 
[ footprints of a large leopard leading into a patch 
of dense cane-junglfe about one hundred yards 
long and sixty yards broad, and we had very 
little doubt that he was in there, sure enough. 
AYe arranged, somewhat rashly, that we would 
enter the jungle from nearly opposite ends of the 
patch and work towards the centre. If either 
of us saw the leopard, we were, if possible, first 
to whistle and then to call out before shooting. 
We did this with a double object — first, that we 
might not shocJb each other ; and secondly, that if 
one of us wounded the beast and he came towards 
the other, wg might bo on the lookout for him, 
and not be taken unawares. So we separated ; 
and I cautiously entered the left end of the 
patch, while Castleton made his \n trance on the 
right. My end of th« jungle was thicker than 
Castleton’s; but the edge was fairly clear, and 
by peering under the brake, I could see four or 
five yards in front of me. Very soon, the cane 
and bushes became so dense that I had to clear 
away the leaves with one hand while I held the 
rifle ready cocked in the other. We had each a 
sepoy accompanying us and carrying our second 
weapon, the spear. To my man I gave instruc- 
tions that the moment 1 fired, I would hand 
liim back the rifle, and he was to give mo the 
spear. Of course I kept him behind me, so that 
he should be in no danger. We had not begun 
our advance more than two or three minutes, 
and had not penetrated, at our 
tious pace, more than about tweifly yards, when 
Castleton whistled. I at once stood still. After 
a slight pause, he cajied out in a sort of stage 
whisper: ‘I see him; but it’s a nasty shot I 
can only see his hind-quarters, and there is a 
lot of jungle in the way. Shall I shoot 1’ 

‘Fire away,’ I replied, in an equally melo- 
dramatic ton^ heartily wishing that his chance 
had been mine. In about half a minute the 
report of Castleton’s rifle rang out. It was fol- 
lowed by an angry roar somewhere from my 
right front, and there was a diad silence. The 
smoke from Castleton’s rifle came floating over 
my head ; but thougli I listened intently with 
my rifle half raised to my shoulder, not the 
sound of a footstep or the cracking of a twig 
could I hear. At last * Castleton called out: 

‘ I ’ve hit him, but not badly, I think ; and 
he has gone ofi* in your direction.’ 

Giving Castl^on time to reload, I again began 
moving forward with even greater caution than 
before. I had advanced only a few paces, when 
on pushing aside a screen of leaves thicker than 
usual, and thrusting my head into a bush, I 
met a sight that made my heart jump : there, 
within about six feet of me, crouched the leopard, 
his eyeballs glowing like balls of green fire in 
the dark jungle, a look of the most savage mis- 
chief on his face, and evidently just on the 
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point of springing straight at me. My first | 
impulse was to throw my rifle to my shoulder 
ana fire at once ; but more quickly than a j 
flash of lightning came the conviction, like a 
living voice speaking in me : * If you do, and 
if you don’t kill him dead, he’ll kill you.’ My 
nerves seemed to grow steady at once, ^ond I 
checked my first nish impulse. Then keeping 
my eye fixed on his, I raised my rifle slowly 
and deliberately, took a steady aim, and fired. 
A dull groan and a desperate convulsion followed, 
and then in half a minute all was still. My 
faithful sepoy had duly obeyed my instructions ; 
he had taken ray rilie and had given me the 
spear, and with this spear held at the charge, 
ready to receive the leopard if he came my way, 
we waited until the convulsion subsided. Then 
peering in again, we found that the leopard had 
gone back ; and it was not until we had advanced 
some ten yards that we came upon him lying 
dead. It shows the marvellous vitality of the 
feline race ; for though the ball* was a heavy 
one, and had crashed right through the brain, 
yet he had managed to go fully, eight yards 
from where he was crouching. Had the ball 
been turned aside at all by a twig, or had 
it glanced off his skull, he would almost 
certmnly have made his spring, and in a jungle 
so dense* I could hardly have hoped to keep 
him off or defend myself. 

I called up Castleton at once, and we soon 
pulled the leopard out of the thicket. We found 
Castleton’s bullet had hit him in the side, but 
far back, so as not to interfere in any way 
with his powers of attack. I congratulated my- 
self on a lucky escape. The villagers were 
delighted at the death of a robber which had 
more than once laid their flocks under contri- 
bution, and pressed their services on us to carry 
him home. A procession was soon formed, and 
we returned to Julbarri in triumph with the 
l!!WpLiiJnlii iiitja: j i| ng on a pole in front of us. The 
other hunter^” ‘had not returned ; so we had 
ample time to exhibit our prize to the sym- 
pathetic eyes of Mrs Castlctwi and Miss Jervoise. 
In about an hour, the oth«-3 returned, wearied 
and disgusted. The tigers had been disturbed 
before their arrival, and had betaken themselves 
to some very heavy jungle, whence, in spite 
of their best efforts, they were unable to dis- 
lodge them. It required a lot of good feeling 
on their part to make them congratulate us 
as heartily as they did ; and I hope our sym- 
pathy with theii*^ ill-luck showed itself quite 
untinged with any sense of our own better 
fortune. * 


A TALE OF TWO KNAVERIES. 

IN FOUR CUAFTERS.— CHAP. III. 

In the course of the next thr^'e months, Mr 
Blackford’s relations with his crazy client 
W illoughby entered upon a somewhat uncomfort- 
able phase. He had continueil his heartless game 
with the poor wretch, entertaining him with 
purely imaginative accounts of the sui^erhuman 
exertions which were being made on his behalf, 
and bleeding him with a rapacity which grew 
with each successive extortion. He had in this 
way obtained nearly a hundred pounds, when 


something happened which he misht have fore- 
seen had he not been blinded by his greed, and 
which caused him to entertain very unpleasant 
misgivings. Had Willoughby been a sane man, 
pursuing a sane object, these repeated demands 
for money, unaccompanied by any tangible per- 
formance, would have aroused suspicions which 
would have manifested themselves in the usual 
manner. But being as he was, his disease coloured 
eveiy thing which liappened to him ; and the 
perfectly natural suspicions which arose in his 
mind made themselves heard only by the mock- 
ing voico.1 of his airy persecutors. So one 
morning he informed Mr Blackford that the 
persons who followed him wherever he went had 
adopted fresh tactics. 

* They have managed to find out what I come 
here for,’ said he, ‘and they are trying to frighten 
me out of doing so in a very curious way. In 
fact,* he continued with an uneasy laugh, ‘they 
have taken to slandering you as well.’ 

‘And what are they good enough to say about 
me 1 ’ inquired the solicitor, in much surprise. 

‘Of course I pay no attention to it, I have 
every confidence in you ; I am sure you are doing 
the best you can for me — as you are, are you 
notr added the unlbrtunato client, with a look 
of pitiful appeal, whicli would have softened the 
heart of any but a necessitous and perfectly 
unprincipled man. As it was, Mr Blackford 
experienced an unpleasant spasm in the place 
where his conscience used to be, before it had 
dwindled away like an unused muscle. 

‘ Of course I am,’ he replied. ‘ I hope you 
don’t doubt it 1 * 

‘ Oh, certainly not ; on the contrary,’ returned 
Willoughby, with a courteous bow. ‘But lust 
night they mentioned your name in a most 
unpleasant way. “He went to tlie wrong man 
when ho went to Blackford.” That u’as what one 
of them said. And another answered: “Yes, 
Blackford is altogether on our side. He ’ll spen<l 
all his money on Blackford, and get no good 

whatever.” And they said — tliey said I can’t 

remember everything ; but it was all to the same 
effect Of course that kind of thing makes a 
man uneasy — naturally. Isn’t it disgraceful that 
the law can do nothing to protect one from such 
persecution V 

Mr Blackford thought it best to laugh the 
matter off. ‘Well,’ said he jocularly, ‘if we can 
but catch sight of them, I’ll soon disabuse them 
of any such idea. — Don’t you pay any attenti(Ui 
to their nonsense. Of course they would like 
to put you off the scent. The rascals ! I ’d give 
a good deal to get fairly at them. It won’t bo 
long, now, before I do so. Wo ore well on their 
track ; and once we have them before the magis- 
trate, we’ll pay them out for all the trouble 
they ’ve given us.’ 

Willoughby rose to go. -‘I hope, as you say, 
that it will not be long now,’ said he, with a 
doubtful and dissatisfied air. ‘You see, it is 
wearing me out, and T have spent a good deal of 
money over it, besides. One of them threatened 
to kill me last night. If anything of that kind 
is to be attempted, they won’t find me an easy 
victim, Mr Blackford ! I shall try to be before- 
hand with them, at anyrate. I ’m not a man to 
be played with too long.’ i 

And there was a look in the madman’s eyes | 
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as he spoke, and a kind of quiver through 
his brawny miiscles, wlxich seemed to say that 
the moment was fast approaching when playing 
with him would be a very risky amusement 
indeed. 

‘ By George ! ’ said the solicitor to himself, 
wiping his forehead, when he vtab once more 
alone, ‘this is getting rather too warm. The 
feJlMv gave me quite a turn. If he takes tJiat 
notion into his head, things may become awkward.’ 
And Mr Blackford decided that the time had 
arrived for communicating with Willoughby’s 
friends in Cape Town. He would have tried to 
induce the police to move in the matte? at once ; 
but this remedy, as he knew, was difficult and 
uncertain, and should it fail, would but add to 
the danger. He wrote off then and there, repre- 
senting in feeling language the condition of 
his unfortunate client, which he sfated he had 
only just ^discovered, and urging that some one 
should come to England immediately, with a view 
to putting the lunatic’s person and property 
under proper control. Of course he said nothing 
about the money he had extorted for his phantom 
services. Importunately, it was against his prin- 
ciples to give receipts unless they were demanded, 
which in this case they had not been, and all 
the payments had been made in cash ; so he left 
it to be inferred that bis exertions bad been 
gratuitously rendei’ed entirely from a sense of 
duty, and delicately hinted at their continuance 
on a different footing. Practice ‘In Lunacy’ is 
very lucrative ; and Mr Blackhu’d was not the 
man to neglect such chances as came in his 
way. 

After tliifi, owing to certain instructions which 
Mr Blackford gave to his statf, Willoughby found 
it surprisingly difficult to obtain a satisfactory 
interview with his solicitor. If he made an 
appointment by letter, Mr Blackford had always 
been unavoidably called out, and the time of 
his return was certain only in that it would be 
very late. If the client called unexpectedly, he 
always fouml the lawyer putting on his hat 
and "gloves in a violent hurry, to attend some 
important appointment ; and the interview was 
restricted to a short- conversation as they walked 
through the streets, with ready assistance at hand 
on all sides. Willoughby’s manner under this 
treatment grew more and more unsatisfactory. 
Jobson, the clerk, who knew nothing of the 
business in hand, never suspected the visitor’s 
peculiar condition, and cheerfully assured him, 
according to orders, that all was going on well. 
But this did not satisfy him ; and on tlie few 
occasions of his seeing the lawyer in person, ho 
made that gentleman extremely uncomfortable by 
the growing gloom and wildness of his looks, 
and by persistent references to the hints of 
treachery which his mysterious foes continued 
to throw out. 

Suddenly, he discontinued his visits. A fort- 
night went by, during which he made no sign ; 
and then something happened which drove him 
entirely out of Mr Blackford’s mind. This was 
the receipt of a letter written by Lucy Wedlake, 
at the request of her uncle, wlio wished to see 
his solicitor at once on important business. It 
was added that Mr Franklin had been seriously 
ill, but was now much better, and it was hoped 
that with care he would soon recover. 


Mr Blackford found his client in his bedroom, 
propped up with pillows in a chair by the fire- 
side. It was evident at the first glance that 
he had received a heavy blow. His face was 
anxious and watchful, like that of one who 
expects from hour to hour the advent of a 
dreaded enemy, and fears to be taken unprepared. 
It wa^ with little trace of his ordinary rough 
irritability, and with a tremulous and feeble 
voice, that he bade the solicitor sit down, for 
there was a deal to talk about. He had bad ‘an 
attack,’ he said ; the doctors told him it was the 
heart, and he must be very careful. They had 
to say something fof their money, of course ; still, 
it inifjht be true. We must all go some time ; 
and his time might be short. He had committed 
an injustice, which must be put right at once. 
His niece had done her duty by him, and he 
had broken his promise to her. It was his wish 
to make a fresh will at once, leaving her the 
whole of his property, according to his original 
intention. ^ 

‘ I ’ve planned it all in my mind,’ said he. ‘ It 
is to be for her alone, mind you ; her husband 
shall never touch a penny that I can keep from 
him. He’s an impudent upstart. He spoke to 
me as no man ever ventured to speak before ; 
and I doubt be ’s brought m\ to my grave, 
through being upset Ufie way 1 was. Take that 
pen and paper, lllackford, and set it down just 
as 1 tell you. The money is to be invested, and 
the income to bo paid to my niece Lucy Wedlake 
as long as she lives ; after her death, the capital 
is to be divided eimally among the children. 
If she luus no children, it’s all to go to the 
Vintners’ Company. ’I'liat cuts out Thomas 
Wedlake, doesn’t it? That’s all right. — Now 
about yourself. 1 suppose you consider that you ’re 
an injured man, don’t you — liey?’ 

To this question, put with some approach to 
Uncle Franklin’s usual manner and tone, Mr 
Blackford found it difficult, in the then state of 
his emotions, to make any reply whjg^asar.^'s-'He 
managed to stammer out, wi^lj,.K^fIastly attempt 
at a smile, that he was„„i»tfare that he had no 
right to expect 

"‘No more you liad,’ interrupted Mr Franklin ; 

‘ that ’s very true ; so there ’s little harm done. 
Though I don’t say but what I’ll do something 
for you too. That has happened to me wdiich 
makes a man think of things he usen’t to mind. 
Maybe I ’ve no right to disappoint you altogether, 
after what I led you to expect. I might have 
em])loycd another lawyer to make this will ; but 
I thought you were entitled liave what busi- 
ness was to be got out of the thing. And you 
shan’t say I was unliandSome. JPut yourself 
down for a thousand pounds.’ 

Mr Blackford expressed his gratitude as well 
as he could, which wa^ not very well ; but it 
was a great deal more than he felt under the 
circumstances. 

‘ You have named no trustees,’ said he, recover- 
ing himself a little ; ‘ it will be necessary to do 

so. I myself should be very happy ’ 

‘ No,’ said the old man ; ‘ 1 don’t care for 
lawyers as trustees; they never seem to run 
straight Let me see— put down William Brown, 
of the Stock Exchange, and James Harberton, of 
Leadenhall Street, merchant. Give them each a 
hundred pounds for their services. They won’t 
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refuse to act when they find their names in the 
will ; if they were to be asked beforehand, they*d 
say no ; so don’t yon tell either of them till I’m 
gone. And talking of that — don’t let my niece 
or any one else hear a word about this. I shall 
keep the will myself this time, and you will be 
the only person to know where it is to bo found. 
Otherwise, they’ll all be scrabbling afte^ it as 
soon as the breath is out of me— perhaps before ; 
and it may be a whim, but I don’t like the 
notion. Lucy’s a good sort; but then she is 
only a woman, and curious, like the rest of 
’em. I shall tell her to send for you when the 
right time comes ; and theil' j’^ou can lay your 
hand upon the will and do what’s needml — 
which "^l bring a little more grist to yonr 
miU, to console you. Get the thing ready by 
to-morrow at this time, and bring it here with 
two witnesses, as before. Bring tne old will as 
well ; I wish to destroy it myself.’ 

‘That is hardly necessary,’ said the solicitor, 
catching at he know not what straw of hope ; 
‘it will be effectually revoked *by the later 
document.’ 

‘ Don’t you argue with me ; do a*? I tell you. 
I say I shall destroy it with ray own hands ; 
then there can’t be any question about it. — 
Don’t fail to come to-morrow ; I want to get 
it over. I don’t think ’there’s much time to 
waste. If you were to take me anywluirc near 
a churchyard and lay me down, I doubt I 
shouldn’t be in a hurry to get up again,’ 

Mr Blackford attempted a politely deprecatory 
murmur, but was testily interrupted. ‘Oh, I 
daresay you won’t be sorry to get your money. 
I’m tired talking. Mind you do just as I 
have told you. — Good-day.’ 

It was not until he found himself sitting in his 
own room, staring blankly at the opposite wall, 
that the solicitor realised tlie full weight of his 
misfortune. .Ho had no feeling of anger; the 
blow, though he had all along had a lurking 
]iinii«lilHii J|1 it, was too cruel and staggering, 
now that fallen, to fu'ouse any such 

emotion. He was bilVtpiv disappointed. A thou- 
sand pounds ! But a few *^nths ago, a thousand 
pounds would have seemeu' a fortune, and the 
Avindfall would have set him planning innumer- 
able ways of turning it to the best advan- 
tage. But what was it now to him, who had 
been deprived of the expectation of a sum which 
would have rendered all planning unnecessary, 
only to be resorted to as a recreation, for the 
remainder of his life ? Nothing, and worse than 
nothing — a mere tantalising taste of the good for- 
tune which ought in justice — so it really appeared 
to him — to have been his. And must he now 
give up all his hopes? Must he remain for 
ever a mere plodding man of business of doubtful 
reputation — even with thousand pounds of 
capital? Were the delights of unlimited leisure, 
of freedom from thought for the morrow, of 
unstinted gratification of animar' appetites, of 
worldly consideration, never to be his, after all ? 
He was fast approaching middle life ; the time 
remaining to him for the enjoyment of all these 
things was growing shorter and shorter. To the 
purer pleasures of honest labour, to the noble 
ambition of building up a modest fortune by 
dauntless perseverance and undeviating rectitude, 
in the hope that some day, with folded hands, 


he might fearlessly await the end in the ^uiet 
of an old age free from reproach — to aU this he 
was utterly a stranger ; nor would the prospect, 
had it been suggested, have at all allured him. 
His life had been one of poverty tempered by 
knaveries too petty to attract punishment ; his 
dream of success had been one of sudden and 
unearned wealth, coming without effort, to be 
applied only to selfish gratification. To ,BUch 
men, crime, as crime, presents nothing repulsive ; 
they abstain from it only so long as it offers no 
advantage commensurate with the risk. Given 
advantage and opportunity, crime follows with 
the cermnty of a mathematical demonstration. 
He would not give way without a struggle. 

He could not Something must be done. But 
what? 

He opened his safe, and ' took out the will 
which was V) have made him rich, and by that 
time to-morrow would be a mere piece of waste 
! paper. He read it tlirough, dwelling on every 
word with the bitterness of one who takes 

leave of hope for ever. When he came to the 
end, he gave a slight start of surprise — the 
date was blank. It had been left Tdank, ho 
remembered, when the document was signed. 

I He had intended to fill it in on his return 
to tlie office, but he had forgotten to do so. 
It should have been the 28th of November. 

What did it matter now! He threw the will 
on his desk with a despairing gesture, and 
walked up and down, trying to think. His 
brain was in a wlxirl ; he could see no loop- 
hole of escape from the impending sacrifice. 

Then he remembered — and it came to him as 
an additional stab — that he had his bread to 
earn ; whatever else he might do, ho must at 
present carry out his client’s instructions. He 
must with his own hands prepare the instru- 
ment which was to rob him — so he put it to 
himself— of his just expectations. 

As he turned to the table, his eye again fell 
upon the blank space at the end of the will 
where the date should have been insei-ted ; and 
at that moment, the crime whicli was to come 
to his aid stepped up softly behind him and 
whispered its first hint into his ear. 

It was a revelation. Mr Blackford, as he sat 
and thought out the details, though by no means 
a religious man, almost considered it to be pro- 
videntiaL No shrinking from the cruel wrong 
he was about to commit, no sentiment of justice 
or compassion interfered with his determination 
to avail himself of it to its fullest extent. He 
set to work at once. His first step was to walk 
across to the law-stationer ana inform him 
that the writer who liad witnessed a will on 
a former occasion vrould he required for a like 
service to-raon‘ow. The testator, he explained, 
was the same ; he was making a fresh will ; 
he was an eccentric old gentleman, who insisted 
that the very persons who had attested the old 
will should also attest the new one; and he 
took the precaution of seeing the writer him- 
self a^ making sure of his attendance. As he 
went back to the office, he warned Johson that 
he, too, would be required for the same pur- 
pose. 

He got down his books and set to work. He 
drew the new will with the greatest care and 
accuracy, according to the instructions which he 
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had just received. Everything was vested in the in much the same condition, read it through {<sc 

trustees named, in trust to pay the income to himself and expressed his approval The usual 

the testator's dear niece liucy, the wife of Thomas form^ties were gone through, and the witnesses 
Wedlake, for her life, for her separate use, free dismissed. 

from the debts, control, or engagements of her ‘Now,’ said Mr Franklin, ‘have you brought 
present or any future husband. After her death, the other will ? ’ 

the fund was to be divided amongst her chil- ‘I have, us you requested me to do so,’ said the 
dren as she should direct ; in default of children, solicitor, producing it ; ‘ though, as I said at the 
the whole to be paid to the Vintners* Company time, it ifras not necessary.’ 

of Lowdon. Nothing was neglected ; all the usual ‘Never mind,’ said his client, taking it from his 

and proper powers and provisos were inserted hand; ‘it’s just as well out of the way. How do 

with ' areful attention to detail, _ 1 know what tricks a lawyer might be up to?* 

The previous will he had fair-copied with To this speech, in Mr i'ranklin’s best style, the 

his own hand, instead of handing it, to his solicitor made no repl^ ; he was conscious of being 

clerk or law-stationer. He did the same in this ‘up to tricks’ of a rather elaborate nature. His 
case, though the document was longer and the client read the revoked will through with the 
transcription involved considerable labour. His same care as he had bestowed on that which super- 
next proceeding, in the eyes of another lawyer, seded it. When he came to the signature, soine- 
woiild have seemed very curious, f^jr lawyers thing about it seemed to arrest his attention. ; ho 
are extremely particular about the preservation, turaed it to the light and inspected it closely, 

for future reference, of the draft of any deed Mr Blackford’s heart thumped uncomfortably 

or other document which they prepare ; but the against his ribs. 

draft of this will Mr Blackford tore to frag- ‘Curious!’ saM Mr Franklin slowly ; ‘I never 

ments, which he afterwards burned in the grate, knew myself to miss dotting an i before.’ 

He was taking unusual pains, in fact, to carry Ho continued to pore over the signature, 
out the testator’s wishes, that no one beside making gruml^ing comments, in an undertone, 
himself and his solicitor should bo aware of the for some seconds, during which Mr Blackford 
contents of the will. felt an almost irresistible desire to snatch the 

It was now past his usual lunch-time ; and document from him a^d knock his venerable 
ho strolled into the outer ofhcc, and sent his liead against the wall. At last, to the solicitors 
boy to get him a dry biscuit and a glass of intense relief, he tore it across Jlpd across* and 
brandy-and-water. Until this arrived, he stood threw it upon the fire, where it was quickly 
chatting to Jobson on indifferent subjects ; and destroyed. 

then intimating to him that he was going to ‘That's done with,’ said Mr Franklin. ‘The 

bo extremely busy with private affairs, and must next thing is to put this one away where no one 
not be disturbed on any account whatever, he but you and I will know where to find it. I 
retired with his spare meal. He locked the prefer to keep it here, because then I shall know 
door of his room behind him ; he was about to it ’3 all safe. As to the last, it didn’t so much 
enter on an important part of liis operation. He matter ; you were the person most interested in 
took up the old wiU — that which was to be its safety, so it was very well that you should 
destroyed on the morrow — and examined it care- have the custody of it. It’s different now. — D'ye 
fully as he ate and drank. It wa.s copied on see that half-dozen of books on the shelf in the 
a piece of the paper known as ‘ demy ; ’ it recess ? At this end, you ’ll find a big ol^.Bll 7 C 
occupied the whole of the fii’st i^ago and four trated Prayer-book. Put the and 

lines of the second. Then followed the long remember the page.’ 

and cumbrous atte.station clause, with ]\Ir Frank- l\Ir Blackford took the book, which 

lin’a straggling and irregular signature against it. opened of itself — oi^finously enough — at the 
Taking a paper of the same size, shape, and service for the Burial of the Dead. He did 
quality, the solicitor made an exact and mboured not mention this circumstance, but put iho 
copy, or rather fac-siinile. It had the same folded paper in its place and closed and replaced 
number of lines, and each line contained the the volume. 

same words as in the original. One or two ‘That’s well,’ said Mr Franklin in a weaiy 
unimportant erasures and carelessly formed letters voice. ‘ I ’m weaker than I thought ; all this 
were faithfully rei)eated. The signature, ‘ Wm. has tired me out — Good-bye, Blackford ; shake 
Franklin,’ was transferred by means of traciii<» hands. You ’ll do your part at tiie proper time; 
and carbonised paper, and then gone over ami I shall tell ’em to send for you. Don’t forget — 
touched up with the pen, until a most successful the old Prayer-book at this end«of the shelf.’ 
imitation was produced. Two small blots, or ‘ I won’t forget,’ replied the lawyer ; ‘ but I 
rather splutters, had been made by the testator hope it may be many a long day yet before I am 
in writing his name. Their positions were acc\i- called on to remember. — Go®d-bye, sir.’ 
rately ascertained by measurement, their outlines Uncle Franklin did not reply ; he was lying 
transferred with the tracing-paper and then filled back op his pillows with closed eyes ; and so 
in with ink ; a final touch of which Mr Blackford Mr Blackford lef^him. 

was reasonably proud, as indicating real genius. The first steps of his scheme had been well 
The result was a duplicate, which only a very planned, well carried out, and had met with 
careful scrutiny could have distinguished from the entire success. He had been obliged, it is true, 
original of the will which was in his own favour, to forge a duplicate of the former will ; but the 
This ended his labours for the present. foi^ery had just been put out of evidence by the 

Next day, Mr Blackford presented himself testator himself. There was nothing to bear 
and his two witnesses before his client with the witness against him on. that score. There were 
new will for signature. The old man, who was now two wills in existence, both bearing the 
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testator’s genuine simature, both attested by the 
same witnesses, and both dated — or shortly to 
be dated — on the same day; the only difference 
between them being the trifling one, that the will 
which was between the leaves of the old Prayer- 
book was in favour of Lucy Wcdlake, while that 
which remained in Mr Blackford’s possession con- 
stituted him the sole legatee. The witnesses, 
having merely signed their names to tfwo docu- 
ments of very similar appearance on two different 
occasions, would be quite unable to say which 
they had last attested, for they knew nothing of 
the contents of either. 

So far, so good. What ms to be the next step? 
That, as Mr Blackford perceived, was a matter 
requiring very careful consideration. 


BIG UNDERTAKINGS. 

Nothing seems too big for the present age, for 
we are continually being startled with something 
new and something immense, which has either 
been just completed, or is about to be carried out, 
or, at anyrate, is projected or proposed. Within 
the last few W'eeks three new schemes have been 
either commenced or suggested in Switzerland, 
Greece, and Canada, The first-named scheme in 
Switzerland is proposed by an Italian engineer 
named Agudio, of Milan, for making u w'ay 
through the Simplon, which he declares he can 
do by a tunnel of only six thousand and fifty 
metres, the traction and haulage being done by 
hydraulic power. lie says that by this means 
from three to four thousand tons of goods could 
he safely tTansported without any breaking-up 
or trans-shipment of trains ; ivhile the cost of 
the whole proceeding would be only twenty-eight 
millions of francs. 

Nvimber Two project consists of the hold hut 
practical scheme of draining tlie Lake of Copais, 
near Thebes, in Bceotia, by wliich an area of a 
hundred square miles will be added to the 
of Greece. The acquiring of so very 
large a pi&ctJ land, which may be put to useful 
purposes, thouf^ Wf^loubtedly one of vast import- 
ance, is not the onijJi^^ohject intended to be 
effected by the proposat — the other being the 
destruction of one of the greatest fever- proilucing 
places in the country by reason of the pestilential 
malaria always arising from the waters of this 
lake. This alone would be an unspeakable bless- 
ing to the country round, and money bhould he 
readily forthcoming for the carrying out of so 
beneficial an uudei taking. The rivers now flow- 
ing into the lakfi would he employed for irrigation 
and other purposes of practical utility. 

, Number Three- project proposes to connect 
Prince Edw’ard Island with the (Canadian main- 
land by means of a submarine railway tunnel, by 
which all communication can be kept open with 
the inhabitants of tlie island during the winter, a 
circumstance at present almost impossible, from 
the terribly rigorous nature of the winter climate 
of Canada ; hut Canada is bound legally to do 
everything that is possible to keep open a com- 
munication with tins island at all times and by 
all means, for the accommodation and assistance 
of the hundred and twenty- five thousand persons 
who constitute the present population. The 
distance of the island is only six miles and a 
half, and the bed of the Northumberland Straits, 


under which the railway will be carried, presents 
no very apparent difficulties. The depth of water 
is on the island side thirty-six feet ; and ten 
feet six inches on the New iBrunswick side ; and 
about eighty feet in the middle. The tunnel 
will be eighteen feet in diameter, and will he 
made of ‘chilled white cast-iron,’ in sections, 
these latter being bolted together with inside 
flanges, exactly in the same W’ay in which the 
little tunnel for foot-passengers under the Tiiames, 
and know'n as the ‘Tower Subway,’ was con- 
structed some years ago. The cost of this under- 
taking is estimated at about one million sterling. 
It has, been well considered and highly com- 
mended, and will he brought hefoi’e the Canadian 
parliament very speedily, when the scheme w’ill 
no doubt he fully sanctioned, as it has many 
warm supporters in the Legislative Assembly. 
Canada w,dl therefore have lier ‘submarine rail- 
M'ay’ long before her illustrious ‘mother’ on this 
side the Atlantic. 


AUTUMN DAYS. 

A WEALTH of beauty meets my eye — 

Yellow and green, and brown and white, 

In one vast blaze of glory fill 
My happy sight* 

The rich-robed trees, the ripening corn, 
bright coloui-ed with September fire — 

Fulfilment of the farmer s hope, 

And year 8 desire. 

Sweet in the air are joyous sounds 
Of bird and bee and running brook ; 

And plenteous fruits hang ripening rounJ, 
Where’er I look. 

The mellow splendour softly falls 
On morning mists and evening dews, 

And colours trees and fiowers and clouds 
With thousand hues. 

0 dreaming clouds, with silver fiingcd ! 

I watch ye gathering side by side, 

Like armies, in the solemn skies, 

In stately pride. 

1 love tlic woods, the changing woods. 

Fast deepening down to russet glow. 

When Autumn, like a brunette Queen, 

Kules all below. 

The soul of Beauty haunts the heavens, 

Nor leaves for long the warm-faced Earth, 

And like a mother, the kind air 
To life gives birth. 

But Death rides past upon the gale, 

And blows the rustling golden leaves ; 

They w hirl and fall, and rot and die, 

And my heart grieves. 

Farewell ! 0 Autumn days— farewell ! 

Ye go ; but we shall meet again, 

As old friends, who are parted long 
By the wild main. 

WiLUAM Cowan. 
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A YEAR’S POSTAL WORK. 
Government Blue-books, to an ordinary reader, 
are tedious and unintereatin},' enough ; but 
even to the most ordinary of readers, the 
annual Report of the Postmaster- general is at 
once curious and interesting. Baron von Liebig 
once affirmed that the commercial prosperity i 
of a country was to be gauged by the sale of ■ 
chemicals. This may or may not bo true ; but 
W(; think the growth of the postal system in 
all its multifarious branches — the amount of the 
deposits in the savings-banks ; the purchase of 
annuities and life policies ; the amount of money 
transmitted by in«*ans of postal orders ; the cor- 
respondence, growing by leaps and l^oimds, with 
all parts of the glolie ; the countless telegrams — 
those flashing m< ssengera of joy and despair, good 
and ill — and last, bat by no means least, the 
thousands of millions of letters annually delivered 
in the United Kingdom alone — all these are a 
sure index, not only of the commercial growth 
and prosperity of the nation, but also of the 
spread of education. A brief resume of the 
I’cstmaster-general’s Report for the year ending 
March 31, 1886, may prove interesting to our 
readers. 

The number of letters delivered in the United 
Kingdom alone reaches the astounding total of 
1,403,547,900, this being an increase of 3’2 per 
cent, and giving an average to each ])ftrson of 
38 ’6. If we add to this the post-card.s, book- 
packets, circvilars, newspapers, and parcels trans- 
mitted by the postal authorities, we have a grand 
total of 2,091,183,822, an increase of 4*2 per cent. ; 
and an average to each person of 57*5. Of this 
total, 84 per cent, were delivered in England and 
Wales (27*4 per cent, being delivered in the 
London postal district alone), 9*6 per cent, in 
Scotland, and 0*4 per cent, in Ireland. It will 
be at once seen that the necessary staff for the 
successful carrying out of such a colossal under- 
taking must be on a like scale ; and this is the 
case, the total number of officers on the perman- 
ent staff being about 51,500, showing an increase 


during the paSt year of 3310. Of this small 
army 3456 are w*omen. In addition to these 
there are, it js estimated, about 45,000 persons 
of private occupations, who are employed to 
assist in carrying on the operations of the depart- 
ment during a portion of tlie day. An increase 
of business brings a decrease in charge, this again 
inducing a fresh increase ; thu8,\it has become 
possible to reduce the rate of postage on letters 
exceeding twelve ounces in weight, from one 
penny per ounce to a halfpenny per two ounces ; 
a letter thus weighing fifteen ounces formerly 
cost Is. 3d., whereas it can now be sent for 5d. 
The natural result is a large increase in the 
number of sueb letters. 

We now come to the latest branch from the 
parent stem — the parcel post. It is highly satis- 
factory to learn that there has been an in- 
crease in the parcels carried of about^lE’?^?s and 
a half millions, giving an ir^^.^' in money 
of £84,000. In England ^^.^Sflfwales, 22,198,000 
parcels were despatchev*^ in Scotland, 2,690,000 ; 
and in Ireland, 1,527,000. The list of provinces 
and countries to which parcels can be sent has 
also been enlarged. Wo learn that the first 
despatch of foreign and colonial parcels took place 
on the 1st of July 1885 ; and by the 1st of Janu- 
ary 1886, arrangements had been completed for the 
interchange of parcels with twenty-seven different 
countries. The total number despatched up to 
the 31st of March was 71,90^ and the number 
received, 40,800. The largest business was trans- 
acted with Germany, with wliich country in six 
months 46,000 parcels wei‘e exchanged. India 
shows a business at the rate of 36,000 parcels in 
the sii; months ; and the smallest business re- 
corded is one parCel in three months for the islai d 
of Tortola. 

An amusing article might very well be written 
on postal curiosities, and the authorities might 
make a most interesting museum of the various 
articles committed to their care. This museum, 
we venture to suggest to tlie Postmaster-general, 
might be thrown open to the inspection of the 
public at a small fee, and might help to swell the 
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receipts of the department. W© read that at the 
commencement of the parcel post with Belgium, 
several cages of live birds were received ; but the 
despatch of live birds being contraband, a veto 
was put upon the practice. On other occasions, a 
live pigeon, a live fowl, and no fewer than a hun- 
dred and fifty live frogs, passed through the postal 
hands ; while such unpleasant, not to 8ay«.aggres- 
sive, passengers as wild bees and snakes were 
transmitted in numbers apparently ‘too numerous 
to mention.’ In all these cases the contents of 
the parcels were detected and retained ; but it is 
fair to assume that many ^.ther packages con- 
taining other curiosities passed through unchal- 
lenged. Among the contents of parcels received 
in the Returned Letter Office in Dublin, having 
been stopped as contraband, were two hens, eight 
mice, and two hedgehogs. One of the hens was 
an invalid, and in a bad state of liealth ; and was 
addressed to a veterinary surgeon in London, 
whom, doubtless, she wished to consult. Every 
possible care was taken of the intebesting invalid, 
but all efforts were unavailing ; — she died in tlic 
office ! Let ns turn to the brighter side of the 

f ucture — the remaining hen, as also vhe mice and 
ledgehogs, were delivered to their owners ‘safe 
and sound in wind and limb.’ Possibly the 
moribund fowl was sent,. to the ‘Dead Letter’ 
Office. 

A few amusing incidents which have occurred in 
the Returned Letter Office are given in the Report. 
They are so curious and few, that they but serve 
to whet our appetite. The number of returned 
letters, &c., received in the office was 12,822,0(57, 
an increase of 4*7 per cent, over the previous year. 
Of this number, 441,7(55 were hopelessly unretiirn- 
able, as many as 26,928 being posted without any 
address^ and of the latter number, 1620 contained 
in cash and cheqiies the astonishing amount of 
.£3733, 178. 6d. This reveals a carelessness which 
is as extraordinary as it is culpable. Should any 
letter qrj)^kage go astray, the department is 
invariablyn!!!ft»i8fl^ and the honesty of the letter- 
carriers irapu"ned><^but the following instance 
shows where the blame'' .sijmild sometimes be laid. 

‘ Complaint was made lastyear at Liverpool that 
a packet containing a bottle of wine and a box 
of figs had been duly posted, but not delivered. 
Upon further inquiry, the sender ascertained that 
the person to whom the packet was intrusted to 
post, had eaten the figs and drunk the wine.’ 
Again, the department was blamed because a 
certain letter addressed to ‘Mrs Jones, Newmarket, 
near Blyth,’ did i not reach its de.stination. It 
appeared, however, that no less than twenty-nine 
ladies residing at that place, owned that interest- 
ing but by no means uncommon name, and the 
postal authorities were unable to decide which 
was the Mrs Jones. Another letter was received 

in Glasgow addressed as follows ; ‘ Mrs , 3 

miles from wliere the cattle is sold on the Duke 
of Bnccleiigh’s ground.’ •• 

Two letters were alleged to be missing in 
Scotland. Inquiry was made at the address of 
the first letter, which, being registered, was un- 
doubtedly delivered ; when, after half an hour’s 
search, it was discovered amongst an accumula- 
tion of twelve months’ letters heaped upon a 
desk. The second letter was put into the box 
at the correct address ; this box was cleared by 
a charwoman every Monday. Having failed to 


notice it one Monday, it lay till the follow- 
ing Monday, Another charge was more serious. 
A letter containing a cheque for a considerable 
sum of money and duly posted was missing ; the 
postal authorities were accused of the theft. The 
charge was, however, cleared up, and the letter- 
carrier’s honesty vindicated in so strange a 
manner, that we quote the Report itself for 
authority. ‘ It was ultimately found amqngst 
the strav.’^ of a kennel, tom into fragments, but 
no pieces missing. The postman had duly 
delivered tlie letter, having, at the request of the 
addressee, pushed it with others under the front- 
door ; and some puppies had carried it to the 
kennel and torn it,’ Moral — Do not be quick to 
accuse, lest thereby you condemn the innocent ; 
and be careful to liave a proper letter-box. 

Perliaps, JLo the political economist, the most 
intei-estiim portion of tlie Report is that which 
deals with the Post-office Savings-bank. It is 
higlily satisfactory to learn that the business of 
this department shows a considerable increase 
during the year. The total amount due to deposi- 
tors on the 31st of December was £147, 697, 838, 
an increase of £2,924,065 over the previous year. 
In addition to this, the balance of government 
stock held by depositors at the close of the year 
was £2,452,252 ; making the tobil amount duo to 
depositors £50,150,090, this being distributed over 
3,535,650 separate accounts. Tlie greatest number 
of deposits made in one day was 48,568, on the 
3l8t of January, amounting to £99,913 ; but the 
largest amount deposited in one day was on the 
1st of January, and amounted to £124,84.3. The 
greatest number of withdrawals in one day, 
20,835, amounting to £60,643, was on the 22d 
of December ; but the largest amount, £66,981, 
was withdrawn on the 16th of December. The 
average amount of each deposit was £2, 68. 5d. ; 
of each withdrawal, £5, 158. lOd. The number 
of accounts remaining open at the end of the 
year is thus divided ; 

Av. Imlanco 

Number. Prop, to Pop. duo to each. 

depositor, 

£ 8 d. 

England and Wales... 3, 272, 701 1 to 8 13 10 8 

Scotland 127,172 1 to .31 7 12 6 

Ireland 135,777 1 to 36 17 19 2 

The life-insurance business shows an increase 
during the year of 109 in number, and of £13,003 
in amount. 

The inland money-order business continues 
to diminish ; this is owing to the introduction 
of postal orders, which took place in 1880, since 
which date the annual number issued has been 
decreased by about six millions. On the other 
hand, with the colonies, and in both directions 
with foreign countries, there has been a ‘satis- 
factory increase.’ The Report recommends the 
use of money orders in preference to postal 
orders, in spite of their involving more trouble, 
on the ground of the greater security. It appears 
there is ‘ a frequent or almost universal omission 
on the part of the public to take so ordinary 
a precaution as to fill in the name of the person 
to whom the order is payable, and the office 
at which it should be cashed.’ It goes on to 
add that a proposal to reduce the rates will 
shortly be .under consideration. The orders 
issued in India and the colonies show on increase 
of 29,000 in number, amounting to £ 18 , 000 ; 
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while the increase in the orders issued on board 
Her Majesty’s ships is as many as 67,900, or, in 
cash, J43,400. 

The telegraph department’s figures do not so 
readily lend themselves to comparison, as during 
the last six months the sixpenny rate has been 
in force. Comparing the last six months with 
the corresponding period in the year 1884-85, we 
hav^ an increase of 48 per cent., and a decrease 
of .£40,233 in the revenue ; but against this loss 
mu.n. be placed the sum of .-218,214 received on 
accoui;t of the large additional number of abbrevi- 
ated telegraph addresses ; this ’•reduces the loss 
caused by the reduced rate to .£22,0f9. The 
increase in the number of local messages in 
London alone was no less than 74 per cent. 
The twenty-seven telephone cxclianges have now 
1255 subscribers ; and since the j^st of April 
1883 we are told that some 1400 miles of line 
have been laid, for which some 2!>,000 miles of 
wire and i:64,000 worth of red fir poles from 
Norway have been used. The pneumatic-tube 
system, too, is coming still more into use, and a 
rate of speed has been atfiiined varying between 
seventeen and thirty-four miles an hour according 
to circumstance. 

The gross revenue for the yeai’ was .£10,278,865 ; 
while the gross expenditure was £7,569,983 ; the 
net revenue, thcrelore, M^as .£2,708,882, being an 
increase of £62,584 on the previous year. 

New post-otiices have been opened in 371 

} daces in the United Kingdom, and about 860 
etter-boxes been added. Not only have Her 
Ma-jesty's lieges had their letters carried and 
their parcels delivered with speed and almost 
\infailing accuracy, but, alter all expenses have 
been deducted, the postal arrangements have 
been so satisfactorily carried out, that the public 
purse has been swelled by a profit of over 
£2,700,000. 


IN ALL SHADES. 

CHAJ'TEE XLVII. 

When Mr Dupuy heard from his daughter’s own 
lips the new's of her engagement to Harry Noel, 
his wrath at first was absolutely unbounded ; 
ho stormed about the house, and raved and 
gesticulated. He refused ever to see Harry Noel 
again, or to admit of any proflered explanation, 
or to suffer Nora to attempt the defence, of her 
own conduct. He was sure no defence was 
possible, and he wasn’t going to listen to one 
either, whether or not. He even proposed to 
kick Harry out of doors forthwith for having 
thus taken advantage in the most abominable 
manner of his very peculiar and unusual circum- 
stances. Whatever came, he would never dream 
of allowing Nora to marry such an extremely 
ungentlemanly and mean-spirited fellow. 

]3ut Mr Dupuy didn’t sufliciently calculate 
upon the fact that in this matter he had another 
Dupuy to deal with, and that that otlicr Dupuy 
had the indomitable family will quite as strongly 
developed within her as he himself had. Nora 
stuck bravely to her point with the utmost resolu- 
tion. As long as she was not yet of age, she 
said, she would obey her father in all reasonable 


matters; but as soon as she was twenty-oii& 
Orange Grove or no Orange Grove, she would 
marry Harry Noel outright, so that was the 
end of it ; and having delivered herself squarely 
of this profound determination, she said not a 
word more upon the subject, but left events to 
work out their own course in their own proper 
and natural fashion. 

Now, Mr Dupuy was an obstinate man ; but 
his obstinacy was of that vehement and demon- 
strative kind which grows fiercer and fiercer the 
more you say to it, but wears itself out, of pure 
inanition, when resolutely met by a firm and 
passive silent opposition. Though she was no 
psychologist, Nora had hit quite unconsciously 
and spontaneously upon this best possible line 
of action. She never attempted to contradict 
or gainsay her father, whenever he spoke to her 
angrily, in one of his p.'issionatc outbursts, against 
Harry Noel ; but she went her own way, miietly 
and unobtrusively, taking it for granted always, 
in a thousaucli little undemonstrative ways, that 
it was her obvious future rule in life to marry 
at last her chosen lover. And as water by con- 
tinual dropping wears a hole finally in the hardest 
stone, so rlora by constant quiet side-hints made 
her lather gradually understand that she would 
really have Harry No^l for a husband, and no 
other. Bit by hit, Mr^Dupuy gave way, sullenly 
and grudgingly, convinced in his own mind that 
the world was being rapidly turned topsy-turvy, 
and that it was no use for a plain, solid, straight- 
forward ohl gentleman any longer to presume 
single-handed upon stemming the ever-increasing 
flood of revolutionary levelling sentiment. It 
was some solace to his soul, as he yielded slowl^y^ 
inch by inch, to think that if for once in his 
life he had had to yield, it was at least to a bom 
Dupuy, and not to any pulpy, weak-minded 
outsider wliatever. 

So in the end, before the steamer was ready 
I to sail, he had been brought, not indeed to give 
his consent to Nora’s iuariiage-Tw.f..v*»' chat was 
more than any one could I’ejigjiJifa bly have expected 
from a man of his chargi**jcr — but to recognise it 
somehow in an unoffcTal dogged fashion as quite 
inevitable. After all, the fellow was heir to a 
baronetcy, which is always an eminently respect- 
able position ; and his daughter in the end 
would be Lady Noel ; and everybody said the 
young man had behaved admirably on the night 
of the riot ; and over in England — well, over 
in England it’s positively incredible how little 
right and proper feeling peopje have got upon 
these important racial matters. 

‘But one thing I will «o^»permit,’ Mr Dupuy 
said with decisive curtness. ‘ Whether you marry 
this person Noel, Nora, or whctlicr you don’t — 
a question on which it se^ns, in this new-fangled 
order of things that’s coming up nowadays, a 
father’s feelings arc not to be consulted — you 
shdl *not marry him here in Trinidad. I will 
not allow the grand old njimc and fame of ^he 
fighting Dupuys of Orange Grove to be dragged 
through the mud with any young man what- 
soever, in this island. If you want to marry 
the man Noel, miss, you shall marry him in 
England, where nobody on earth will know 
anything at all about it.’ 

‘Certainly, papa,’ Nora answered most de- 
murely. ‘Mr Noel would naturally prefer the 
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wedding to take place in London, where his 
own family and . friends could all be present ; 
and besides, of course there wouldn’t be time 
to get one’s things ready either, before we leave 
the West Indies.’ 

When the next steamer was prepared to sail, 
it carried away a large contingent of well-known j 
residents from the island of Trinidad. On the 
deck, Edward and Marian Hawthorn stood wav- 
ing their liandkerchiefs energetically to their 
friends on the wharf, and to the great body of 
negroes who had assembled in full force to give 
a parting cheer to ‘de bl^ck man fren’, Mr 
Hawtorn.’ Harry Noel, in a folding cane-chair, 
sat beside them, still pale and ill, but bowing, 
it must be confessed, from time to time a rather 
ironical bow to his late assailants, at the cheers, 
which were i-eally meant, of course, for his more 
popular friend and travelling companion. Close 
by stood Nora, not sorry in her heart that she 
was to see the last that day of the land of her ' 
fathers, w^here she had suffered so terribly and 
dared so much. And close by, too, on the seat 
beside the gunwale, sat Mr and Mrs Hawthorn . 
the elder, induced at last, by Edward’s earnest 
solicitation, to quit Trinidad for the evening of 
their days, and come to live hard by his own 
new home in the motlic^ country. As for Mr 
Dnpiiy, he had no patience with the open w’ay 
in which that man Hawthorn was waving his 
adieux so abominably to his fellow-conspirators ; 
so, by way of escaping from the unw’clcome 
demonstration, be was quietly ensconced below^ 
in a corner of the saloon, enjoying a last parting 
cigar and a brandy cocktail with some of his 
old planter cronies, who were going back to shore 
by-and-by in the pilot boat. As a body, the 
little party downstairs were all agreed that when 
a man like our friend Dupuy here was positively 
driven out of the island by coloured agitators, 
Trinidad was no long(‘r a place fit for any gentle- 
man with the slightest self-respect to live in. 
The eff(?f?1^ii44^jWs solemn deebtration vrm only i 
imperceptibly inaH^d by the well-known fact that \ 
it had' been anTiouncdlii.^^h equal profundity of | 
conviction, at intervals ofVjout six months each, ' 
by ten generations of old Tiinidad planters, ever j 
since the earliest foundation of the Spanish colony i 
in that island. 

Just two months later, Mr Dupuy was seated ' 
alone at his solitary lunch in the London club j 
to which Harry Noel had temporarily introduced j 
him as an honorary guest. It w^as the morning | 
after Nora’s wedtjjng, and Mr Dupuy was feeling I 
naturally somewhat dull and lonely in that great j 
unsympathetic worl^^ of London. His attention, i 
how’ever, was suddenly attracted by two young ' 
men at a neighbouring table, one of whom dis- 
tinctly mentioned in ^n audible tone his new 
son-in-law’s name, ‘ Harry Noel.’ The master of 
Orange Grove drew himself up stiffly and listened 
wdth much curiosity to such scraps as he could 
manage to catch of their flippant conversation. 

‘ O yes,’ one of them was saying, ‘ a very smart 
affair indeed, I can tell you. Old Sir Walter 
down there from Lincolnshire, and half the 
smartest people in London at the W'edding break- 
fast. Very fine fellow, Noel, and comes in to 
one of the finest estates in the whole of England. 
Pretty little w’oman, too, the bride — nice little 
girl, with such winning little baby features.’ 


*Ah!’ drawled out the other slowly. ‘Pretty, 
is sie? Ah, really. And pray, who was she? * 

Mr Dupuy’s bosom sweiled wdth not unnatural 
paternal pride and pleasure as he anticipated the 
prompt answer from the wedding guest : ‘ One 
of the fighting Dupuys of Trinidad. 

But instead of replying in that perfectly reason- 
able and intelligible fashion, the young man at 
the club rcspomled slowly : ‘ Well, upon my word, 
I don’t exactly know who she was, hut somebody 
colonial, any way, I’m certain. I fancy from 
Ilong-kong, or Penang, or Demerara, or some- 
where. — ^No ; Trinidad — I remember now — it was 
certainly ^cither St Kitts or Trinidad. Oh, Trini- 
dad, of course, for Mrs Hawthorn, you know — 
Miss Ord that was — wife of that awfully clever 
Cambridge fellow Haw'thorn, who’s just been 
apj)ointGd to a permanent something-or-othcr- 
snjp at the 'Colonial Office — Mrs Hawthorn knew 
her when she was out there during that nigger 
row they ’ve just been having ; and she pointed 
me out the bride’s father, a snuil'y-looking old 
gentleman in the sugar-planting line, over in 
those parts, as far as I uucleistood her. Old 
gentleman looked horribly out of it among so 
many smart London people. Horizon apparently 
quite limited by rum and sugar. — 0 yes, it was 
a great catch for her, of course, I needn’t tell 
you ; but I understand this was the w'holc story 
of it. She angled for liim very cleverly ; and, 
by Jove, she liookcd him at last, and played 
him well, and now she ’s landed him and fairly 
cooked him. It appears, he went out there 
not long before this insurrection business began, 
to look after some property they have in the 
island, and he stopped with her father, who, I 
daresay, was accustomed to dispensing a sort of 
rough-and-ready colonial hospitality to all comers, 
gentle and simple. Wlieu the row came, the 
snuffy old gentleman in the sugar-planting line, 
as luck would have it, was the very first man 
whose house was attacked — didn’t pay his niggers 
regularly, they tell me ; and tliis young lady, 
posing herself directly behind poor Noeb com- 
pelled him, out of pure politeness, being a 
chivalrous sort of man, to fight for her life, and 
beat off the niggers single-lianded for half an 
hour or so. Then he gets cut down, it seems, 
with an ugly cutlass wound : she falls fainting 
upon his body, for all the world like a Surrey 
melodrama ; Ilawthorn ruslies in with drawn 
pistol and strikes an attitude ; and the curtain 
fulls : tableau. At last. Hawthorn manages to 
disperse the niggers ; and my young lady htis the 
agreeable task of nursing Noel at her father’s 
house, through a slow convalescence. Deuced 
clever, of course : makes him save her life first, 
and then she helps to save his. Has him both 
ways, you see — devotion and gratitude. So, as 
I say, she lands him promptly : and the con- 
sequence is, after a proper interval, this smart 
affair that came off yesterday over at St 
George’s.’ 

Once more the world reeled visibly before Mr 
Dupuy’s eyes, and he rose up from that hospitable 
club table, leaving his mutton cutlet and tomato 
sauce almost untasted. In the heat of the 
moment, he was half inclined to go back again 
immediately to his native Trinidad, and brave 
the terrors t>f vivisection, rather than stop in 
this atrocious, new-fangled, upsetting England, 
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where the family honours of the fighting Duptiys 
of Orange Grove were positively reckoneu at 
less than nothing. He restrained himself, how- 
ever, with a violent effort, and still condescends, 
from summer to summer, fitfully to inhabit 
tliis chilly, damp, and unappreciative island. 
But it is noticeable that he talks much less 
frequently now of the Dupuy characteristics 
thaTi he did formerly (the population of Great 
Britain being evidently rather bored than other- 
•wi^ - by his constant allusions to those remark- 
able i(uosyncrasies) ; and some of his acquaint- 
ances have even observed that sinct^ the lute 
baronet’s lamented decease, a few months since, 
he has spoken more than >31100 with apparent pride 
and delight of * rny' son-in-law, Sir Harry Noel.’ 

It is a great consolation to Tom Dupuy to 
this day, whenever anybody happens casually 
to mention his cousin Nora in his presence, 
that he can rub his hands gently one over the 
other before him, and murmur in his own peculiar 
drawl : ‘ I always told you she M end at last hy 
marrying some confounded woolly-headed brown 
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Wk were in camp, and our chief was a very dis- 
tinguished olFiccr of middle age, who had won 
his first spurs in tlie Indian Mutiny, and had been 
winning additional spurs ever since. We were 
a small party, which perhaps partly accounted fm- 
the chiefs communicativeness, for to induce him 
to narrate any of his own experiences under ordi- 
nary circumstances was well nigh an impossibility. 
Be this as it may, on this occasion ho (fid abate a 
little of his habitual reserve, and tliongli he W(»uld 
not even hint at one of the score of incidenfs in 
which his coolness and gallantry had boon almost 
historical, still, whal, lie did tell ns nv}’^ be of some 
general interest. Moreover, to the best of my 
knowledge— and I can claim something more than 
a nodding acquaintance with the literature of tlic 
Sepoy Revolt — the two following stories have never 
been even alluded to in print. I am sorry I can- 
not recollect the exact words in which they were 
told ; but I will do my best, and will only ask 
tliat any deficiencies in the narrative may he 
attributed to me, and not to the anonymous 
speaker. 

‘Talking of catching rebels reminds me that 
I had a good deal to do in that line in the 
Mutiny days. I was only a youngster, not 
much more than a hoy at the time ; but I 
suppose I was rather zealous and active, for I 
was given a small independent command, a troop 
of native cavalry and a handful of infantry, and 
posted near the Nepal fi'onti(*r to look out for 
rebels. This was quite at the fag-eiid of the 
Mutiny ; and my chief duty was to catch, if 
possible, one or two noted scoundi-ids who had 
hitherto escaped, and who, it was supposed, 
might try to take refuge in the Nepal valley. 
Amongst the objects of my especial solicitude 
was a Bubalidar [native officer] who had taken < 
a prominent part in the massaiire of women and 
children at Cawnpore. I had full permission to 
shoot this hound if only I could catch him ; and 
I waited longingly fijr some tidings of his where- 
abouts. At lust, one evening a native arrived 


at ray post, and declared that the subahdar was 
lying hid in a village some little distance off, 
on the Nepal side of the frontier. I had got 
my chance, and 1 was not going to lose it by 
delay. Getting together iny troop of cavalry, 

I made a night-march to the village, and in the 
very early morning, before any of tne inhabitants 
were ilstir, I drew a cordon round it, and waited. 
When day broke, I sent a message to the head- 
man of the village and explained matters. I 
called upon him to deliver up the subahdar, 
and pointed out that I was master of the situa- 
tion. To my dijgust, the head-man declared 
that he could not give up the subahdar, for the 
simple reason that he was not in the village 
at all. However, my information had been 
trustworthy, and I did not like tlic idea of 
having had a long and troublesome march for 
nothing, so 1 ordered a search. This was accord- 
ingly made, but with no results except that of 
putting me into a rather bad temper. Finally, 

1 said to the •head-man that every single inhabi- 
tant of the place should turn out by a given 
time that day, or I would burn the village over 
tlicir lieads^ The head-man sorrowfully con- 
sented ; and man, woman, and child evacuated j 
the huts, after which the troopers scoured the 
village in their cndg^ivours to find their man. 
But not a sign of him was present, and I began 
to feel tliat I had been befooipd. Somewhat 
sick at heart, I ordered .my troopers to stop 
searching and to prepare fof'^the letum march. 

‘As the troopers were trotting up to fall in, 
one of them hiqipeiUMl to pass a small hut in 
which was a heap of most innocent-looking but 
not very savoury rubbish. Through the door- 
way the trooper casually poked his lance at 
this heap, more for swagger or to show his zeal 
than 'with any hope of making a discovery. 
Suddenly, up from tlic rubbish .jumped a scarecl 
figure, who was promptly caught and brought 
to me. It was the su bandar \ ’ 

The speaker went on to s.t^ they made 
short work of the 8(’r)un(W,’'i'' who had rcdilened 
his foul hands with .tA® blood of English ladies 
and children. He had his trial ; hut the evi- 
dence was conclusive, and mercy was out of the 
question. The. subahdar was shot ; and when 
one reads the details of the two massacres at 
Cawnpore, one is tempted to think that the 
death was too good for liira. Our chief con- 
cluded this episode by noting that he subse- 
quently had no difficulty in explaining to the 
Nepalese authorities his conduct towards the vil- 
lagers, which had been, to say the least, some- 
what bruscpie. These authrffities looked upon the 
matter as rather humorous than otherwise, and 
certainly not worthy of si^rious notice. 

‘Another curious tliiii?; happened to me,’ con- 
tiuucd the chief, ‘during the time that I was 
rebel-hunting. One day I caught a criminal 
with a very •peculiar face, one tliat I could 
not help remembering rather more clearly than 
I generally remember the countenances of natives. 
This particular rebel had done something par- ' 
ticularly bad, and had to he shot without delay. 

I gave the necessary orders for a firing-party to 
be formed, and the execution was duly carried out. 
Something prevented me from being actually 
present on the ground, but there was a native 
officer, and my men were presumably to be 
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trusted. I remember distinctly hearing the 
volley delivered by the firing-party, and when 
I subsequently inquired whether everything had 
been all right, it was reported to me that the 
man was dead, 

‘About a fortnight afterwards, a man was 
brought in to me whose face seemed strangely 
familiar. Suddenly it flashed on my mifid that 
this was the very man whose death-knell I had 
heard only a few days ago. Looking at him 
closely, I said : “ How is this ? AVho are you ? 
Surely I had you shot a fortniglit ago ? ” 

“It is true, sahib,*' said the poor wretch. “I 
am the man your soldiers caught, and I was 
brought before your honour, and you ordered 
me to be shot I was taken out, an^ they stood 
me on the edge of a nala [a dried-up water- 
course], and fired. Sahib, they hit me ; but I 
was not dead, and I dropped into the nala and 
crept away. Your soldiers never came to look 
for me, and I escaped. By evil chance, I have 
beeq captured again. But, sahib,* do not order 
me to be shot again.” ! 

“ No,” said I ; “I will not do that — not 1 
this time, at anyrate. You are fi'ee, and had 
better make the best use of your legs. But if 
I catch you again, I shall really be obliged to 
have you shot in downn'ght earnest. Be ofl', 
and take care you don’t fall a tliii’d time into 
my hands.” 

* And he didn’t.* 

Our chief commented on the native’s tale of 
his hairbreadth escape as being what Yankees 
would call ‘rather thin.’ He seemed himself to 
think that the firing-party liacl been tampered 
with, a contingency which he liad, in his subse- 
quent rebel-catching adventures, taken care to 
avert 
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Le GAurrER was wrong in his estimate 

of Carlo Visci. The gan#fe<he former was playing 
was a dangerous one. He nad met the youthful 
Genevieve in one of his country excursions, and, 
struck by her beauty, conceived the idea of 
finding some slight amusement in her society. 
It was not hard, in that quiet place, with his 
audacity and talents, to make himself known to 
her ; nor did the child — for she was little more — 
romantic, passionate, her head filled with dreams 
of love and devotion, long remain cold to his 
advances. Eriendship soon ripens into love in the 
sunny South, wher^ temperaments are warmer, 
and the cold restiuints of northern society do not 
exist. The Frenchman had no sinister intentions 
when he commenced hk little flirtation — a mere 
recreation pour passer le temps on his side ; but 
alas for good intentions ; the moth may not 
approach too near the flame without scorching 
its wings. Begun in playfulness, almost sport, 
the thing gradually ripened into love — ^love such 
as most women never know, love encountered 
by keen wit and a knowledge of the evil side 
of life. When the story opens, Genevieve had 
known Le Gautier for six months — liad known 
him, loved him, and trusted him. 

But Le Gautier was already tired of his 
broken toy. It was all very well as a pastime ; 


but the gilded chains were beginning to chafe, 
and besides, he had ambitious schemes into which 
any calculations of Genevieve never entered. 
He had been thinking less of dork passionate 
eyes lately than of a fair English face, the face 
of Enid Charteris ; so in his mind he began to 
revolve how he could best free himself from the 
Italian girl, ere commencing his campaign against 
the heart and fortune of Sir Geoffrey Charteris’ 
heiress. Come what may now, he must file his 
fetters. 

Filled with this virtuous and manly resolu- 
tion, he fet out the following afternoon for the 
Villa Mattio. It was Visci’s whim to keep his 
sister there, along with a younger sister, a child 
as yet, little Lucrece, both under tlie charge 
of a sleepy old gouvernante. In spite of his 
faults, Visekwas a good brother, having too sin- 
cere an affection for his sister to keep her with 
him among the wild student spirits he affected, 
fearing contamination for her mind. And so she 
remained in the country ; Visci running down 
from the city to see her, each time congratulating 
liimself upon tlie foresight lie liad displayed in 
such an arrangement as this, little thinking he 
had thus caused the greatest evil he had to 
fear. 

Le Gautier walked on till the white facade 
and stucco pillars of the villa were in sight, and 
then, striking across a little path leading deep 
into a thick shady wood, all carpeted with spring 
flowers, tlirew himself upon the grass to wait. 
There was a little shrine here by the side of a 
tiny stream, with the crucifix and a rude stone 
imago of the Virgin in a dark niche ; eridently 
a kind of rustic woodland sanctuary^. But Le 
Gautier did not notice these things as he lay there ; 
and there was a frown upon hi.s brow, and a 
thoughtful, determined hjok upon his face, which 
boded ill for some one. 

He had not long to wait. Pushing the 
branches of the trees aside and coming towards 
him with eager, elastic step, was a girl. She 
was tall and slight ; not more than seventeen, 
in fact, and her dark eyes and clear-cut features 
gave promise of great beauty. There was a 
wistful, tender smile upon her face as she came 
forward — a smile tinged with pain, as she noted 
the moody face of the man lying there, but 
nevertheless a smile which betokened nothing but 
perfect, trusting, unutterable love. Le Gautier 
noted this iu his turn, and it did not tend to 
increase his equanimity. It is not easy for a 
man, when he is going to commit a base action, 
to preserve his equanimity when met with perfect 
confidence by the victim. For a moment she 
stood there, looking at him, neither speaking for 
a brief space. 

‘How ridiculously happy you look, Genevieve,’ 
Le Gautier said irritably. ‘ It is a great compli- 
ment to me, hut ’ 

The girl looked at him shyly, as she leant 
against a tree, the shafts of light through the 
leaves playing upon her lustrous coronal of 
dusky hair and showing the happy gleam in 
her eyes. ‘I am always contented when you 
are here, Hector,’ she answered softly. 

‘And never at any other time, I suppose?’ 

*I cannot say that I have many things to 
do, but I can always find time to think of you. 
I dwell upon you when you are away, and 
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think what I should do if you were to leave 
me. Ah, yes, I know you will not do that ; 
but if you did, I should die.* 

Le Gautier groaned inwardly. Time had been 
when he had dwelt with pleasure on these out- 
pourings of an innocent heart. 

<You are not one of the dying order of 
heroines, Genevieve. By no means. And so you 
ofteil wonder what you would do if I . were to 
lea'"e you?* 

lue girl half started -from her reclining 
position, with her scarlet lips parted, and a 
troubled expression on her face. speak 

very strangely to-day. Hector,* she exclaimed. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘Precisely what I say. You are anxious to 
know how you would feel if I left you. Your 
curiosity shall be gratified. I am going to leave 
you.’ 

* To leave me ! Going away, Hector, and 
without me?* Genevieve wondered vaguely 
whether she heard the words aright. She 
started and pressed her hand to her heart, as 
if to still its rebellious beating. Going away? 
The warmth seemed to have departed from the 
scene, the bright light grew dim as gradually the 
words forced themselves upon her ; and the cold 
numbness of despair froze her trembling limbs. 

‘Yes, I am going away,* Le Gautier repeated 
in a matter-ot-fact manner, but always with 
his eyes anywhere but on the girl’s face. 
‘Indeed, I have no alternative; and as to taking 
you with me, it is impossible.’ 

‘ I have dreamt of something like this,’ 
Genevieve intoned in a low vague voice, her 
look seemingly far away. ‘It has been forced 
upon me, though I have tried not to think so, 
that you have been growing colder day by day. 
And now you come and tell me that you are 
going to leave me ! Tlu‘re is no regret in your 
voice, no sorr w in your face. You will go 
away and forget, leaving me here in my sorrow, 
mourning for my lost love — leaving me here 
heartbroken — deceived ! ’ 

‘You should go on the stage,’ Le Gautier 
replied sardonically. ‘Your talents are wasted 
here. Let me assure you, Genevieve, speaking 
as a man who has had a little experience, that 
if you can get u])- a scene like this upon the 
boards, there is money in it.’ 

‘You are cruel!’ the girl cried, dashing her 
tears away impetuously — ‘ you are cruel ! What 
have I done to deserve this from you, Hector? 
You wish to leave me ; that you will not come 
back again, my heart assures me.’ 

‘Your heart is a prophetic organ, then, caro 
mio. Now, do look at the thing in a rational 
light. 1 am under the orders of the League ; 
to disobey is death to me ; and to take you 
with me is impossible. We must forget all our 
little flirtations now, for I cannot tell when I 
may be in Italy again. Now, be a sensible 
girl ; forget all about unfortunate me. No one 
possibly can know ; and when the prince appears, 
marry him. Be assured that 1 shall tell no 
foolish tales.* 

Gradually, surely, the blood crept into the . 
girl’s face as she listened to these mocking : 
words. She drew herself up inch by inch, her 
wes bright and hard, her head f thrown back. 
There was a look of infinite withering scorn 


upon her as she spoke, sparing not herself in 
the ordeal. ‘ And that is the thing I loved 1 * 
she said, each word cold and clear — ‘that is the 
thing to which I gave all my poor heart ! I 
understand your words only too well. I am 
abandoned. But you have not done with me 
yet. My turn will come, and then — beware !’ 

‘A l^uce to your histrionics,’ Le Gautier cried, 
all the tiger aroused in him now, and only too 
ready to take up the gage thrown down. ‘Do 
you think I have no occupation, nothing to 
dwell upon but romantic schoolgirls one kills 
pleasant hours with^in roaming about the world ! 
You knew well enough the thing could not last. 
I leave for London to-morrow ; so, he sensible, 
and let us part friends.’ 

‘Friends!* she echoed disdainfully. ‘You and 
I friends I You have made a woman of me. 
From this moment, I shall only think of you 
with loathing 1 * 

‘Then why think of me at all? It is very 
hard a man •cannot have a little amusement 
without such a display of hysterical affection 
as this. For goodness’ sake, Genevieve, do be 
sensible ! ’ • 

Stung to madness by this cruel taunt, she took 
one step towards him and stopped, her whole 
frame thrilling with speechless, consuming rage. 
It would have gone hard with him then, could 
she have laid her hand upon weapon. Then 
all at once she grew perfectly, rigidly calm. She 
stepped to the little sanctuary, and took down 
the wooden cross, holding it in her right hand. 
‘Before you go, I have a word to say to you,’ 
she said between her clenched white teeth. ‘You 
are a man ; I am a poor defenceless girl. You 
are endowed with all the falseness and deceit 
that flesh is heir to ; I am ignorant of the great 
world that lies beyond the horizon. You fear no 
harm from me now ; I shall evoke no arm in my 
defence ; but my time will come. When you 
have nearly accomplished your most cherisned 
schemes, when you have your foot upon the goal 
of your crowning ambitioQ^-.Arv'iien fortune smiles 
her brightest upon yoi;>endeavourB — then I shall 
strike I Not till then* shall you see or hear of me ; 
but the hour will come. Beware of it ! ’ 

‘Perfection!’ Lc Gautier cried. ‘You only 
want ’ 

‘Not another word!’ the girl commanded. 

‘ Now, go ! — mean, crawling hound, base deceiver 
of innocent girls 1 Go ! and never look upon 
my face again ; it shall be the worse for you 
if you do I Go ! and foijget my passionate 
words ; but the time will come when they shall 
come back to you. Go !’ JlVith steady hand she 
pointed to the oj)ening in the wood ; and without 
another word he slunk away, feeling, in spite of 
his jaunty air, a miserable, pitiful coward 
indeed. 

Aj he turned to go, Genevieve watched him 
down the long avenue out of sight, and them 
sinking on her knees, • she sobbed long and 
bitterly, so full of her grief and care th^ she 
was oblivious to her surroundings. Her face 
was deadly pale, her white lips moved passion- 
ately, as she knelt there weeping, half praying 
halt cursing herself in her despair. 

‘ Genevieve ! ’ 

The word, uttered in a tone of wonder and 
alarm, was repeated a second time b^oce the 
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aj^itated girl looked up. Salvariui was standing 
there, his usually grave face a prey to suspicion and 
alarm, a look which did not disguise entirely an 
expression of tenderness and affection. Genevieve 
rose to her feet and wiped away her teaiu It 
was some momenta before she was calm enough 
to speak to the wondering man at her side. 

‘I have chosen an unfortunate mom^t for 
I my mission,’ Salvarini mournfully contim^d ; * I 
^ am afraid my presence is unwelcome here. — 
Genevieve, there is something behind this I do 
not understand. It must be beyond an ordinary 
grief to move you like this.’ 

‘There are some sorrows 'we dare not think 
of,’ Gtenevieve replied with an air of utter weari- 
ness. — ‘Luigi, do not press me now. Someday, 
perhaps, I will ask you to help me.’ 

*I am afraid a brother is the fittest confidant 
in a case like this, Panlon me, if 1 am wrong ; 
but w’hen I hear you talking to a mim — for his 
voice came to me — and then I find you in such 
a plight as this, I must think. — ‘O Genevieve! 
my only love, iiiy idol and dream since 1 first 
saw your face, to have given your heart to some 
one unworthy of you. What will Carlo say, 
when he hears of it 'P 

‘But he must not hear,’ Genevieve whispered, 
terrified. ‘ Luigi, you have surprised me ; but 
you must keep my secret—^ implore you.’ 

‘ I can refuse no words of yours. But one thing 
you must, nay, shall do — you must tell me who 
this man is ; you must have an avenger.’ 

‘Luigi,’ the girl said, laying her hand gently 
upon his arm, ‘ 1 shall be my own avenger — that 
I have sworn by the cross I hold in my hand. 
If it is for years, I can wait — and hope.’ 

‘That is a wrong spirit,’ Salvarini replied 
soJrrowfully. ‘You are mad just now with your 
wrongs. Stay here at home, and let me be your 
champion. I love you too well to admire such 
sentiments from you yet. I shall not piess you 
now ; but all time, for good or for evil, I shall 
wait for ybu.’ 

‘Luigi, you are'^sKWod man, far too good for 
me. " Listen ! 1 must^^Uify my revenge ; till 
then, all must wait. Things alter ; men change ; 
but when the time comes, and you are still the 
same, say “ Come to me,” and I shall be by youi’ 
side.’ 

‘I shall never change !’ he replied as he touched 
the outstretched hand with his lips gently. 

Slowly and sadly they walked back towards 
the house — Genevieve calm and collected now ; 
Salvarini, mournft^lly resigned ; pity and rage — 
pity for the girl, and rage against her deceiver — 
alternately supreme 'n his heart. Eor some time 
neither spoke. 

‘Will you come in?’ she asked. 

‘ Not now,’ he replied^ feeling instinctively that 
his presence would only he an unwelcome re- 
straint. ‘I had a message to bring from Carlo. 
He and Sir Geoffrey and Miss^ Charteris arc 
coming to-morrow. — And now, remember, if you 
want a friend, you have one in me. — Good-bye.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Luigi,* she said mechanically, ‘ You 
are very good. I shall remember.’ 

Strangers coming to-morrow. The words bear 
on her brain like the roar of countless hammers. 
Strangers coining ; and how was she to meet 
them now, with this wild sense of wrong bum- 
ping within her vengeful Italian heai't, bruised 


but not crushed? She walked slowly up-stairs 
and sat down in her room, thinking, till the 
evening light began to wane, and the lamps of 
distant Rome to twinkle out one by one. The 
very silence of the place oppressed her, 

‘Are you coming down to supper, Genevieve?* 

She aroused herself at these words, and looking 
up, saw a child standing there before her. She 
was regarding her sister somewhat curiously,, and 
somewhat pitifully too ; the latter, child as she 
was, did not fail to notice the pale face and 
dark-ringed eyes. She approached the older girl, 
throwing, her arms round her neck and kissing 
her genfiy. ‘What is the matter, caroV she 
asked in her soft liquid Italian. ‘ Have you one 
of your headaches again, sister? Let me comfort 
you.’ 

‘ I have something more than headache, Lucrcco 
— some pain that no soft words of yours can 
charm away. Run away down-stairs, child ; I 
am not fit to talk to you now.’ 

‘Please, Genevieve, I would rather sta/ with 
you.’ 

I Genevieve looked out again across the land- 
I .scape, lit here and there now by twinkling lights, 

I reflected from the happy firesides, till it was 
too dark any longer to see aught but the ghostly 
shadows. 

‘ Lucreco I ’ she exclaimed suddenly, ‘ come 
here.’ 

The child hesitated for a moment, and obeyed, 
taking her sister’s cold damp band in her own, 
and waiting for her to speak. 

‘ Do you remember, Lucrec>e, the Golden City 
I u.se<l to tell you about when you were a little 
one, the blessed place far away, where there is 
110 strife and no care, and every heart can rest ?’ 

‘ Yea, I remember, sisti'r.’ 

‘And should 3’ou care to go with me V 

‘O yes, ple.'ise. I would gf> anywlicre with 
you and not be afraid.’ 

‘Then you shall go. When you go to your 
room to-night, do not take oil’ your clothes, but 
lie awake till I come for you. Only, mind, if 
you say a word of this, you will not see the 
beautiful citj^’ 

Through the rest of the hours, Genevieve moved 
about laecbanicallj", getting through the evening 
meal she scarcely knew how. Gradufdly time 

C ?d on, one by one the member.^ of the house- 
retired. It was an hour later when Gene- 
vieve entered her little sister’s room. ‘Lucrece, 
are you awake?’ she whispered. 

* Yes, sister ; I am waiting for you. Are we 
going now V 

‘ Yes, we are going now. Walk softly, and 
hold my hand. Come, let us hasten ; we have 
far to go, and the way is weary.’ 

Silently they passed down the stairs, and out 
into the night-air, along the path to Rome, 
walking on till they were lost in the darkness 
of the night ; Genevieve’s face stern and set ; the 
little onc^, bright and hopefuL 

Gradually the east flushed with golden 
splendour of the coming dawn ; the birds awoke 
to welcome up the sun ; and after them, the 
laggard morn. The orb ' of day saw strange 
things as he rose in the vault of heaven : he 
saw two tired wayfarers sleeping on the road- 
side; and then, later, the anxious faces of a 
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party gathered at a pretty villa hy the Tiber. 
As he sank to rest again, he went down upon 
a party searching woods and streams far and 
near ; and as he dipped behind the shoulder 
of the purple hills that night, his last red 
glimpse flushed the faces of the stern sad- 
visaged group on their way to Rome. When he 
rose again there were no wayfarers by the road- 
sidcj^ but a brother on his knees praying for his 
lost darlings and strength to aid him in his 
CA^remity. In Sol’s daily fliglit he saw hope 
lost, abandoned in despair ; but as came each 
morn, he brought a gentle healing, ^ut never 
Genevieve back to the Mattio woods again ! 

And so time passed on, bringing peace, if 
not forgetfulness. 

[To be continued.) 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTa 

The armour-plated ship liesistancc was lately the 
subject of some interesting and highly practical 
experiments at Portsmoutli. d’he ship’s armour 
is four and a half inches in thickness, and this 
armour was backed up in various places — for 
the purpose of experiment — with india-rubber and 
asbestos, in order to see how fur these materials 
might be relied upon as automatic leak-stoppers. 
A little fleet of gunboats now fired upon the 
vessel at short range., sending shot after shot 
completely through the armour, and penetj*at- 
ing the india-rulibcr backing, which measm-ed 
an inch and u half in tliickness. The armour 
wlicn protected with tm outer jacket of india- 
rubber faivd no better. Much the same re.sults 
wei'(‘, obtained when the shots were directed to 
that part of the hull <»f tlie vessel which had 
been provided with a backing of asbestos. The 
M'atcr ]inured so freely through the shot-holes, 
that they had U) be plugged, to obviate the risk 
of the vt‘8sel sinking. In the sequel, it was 
unanimously agreed that both india-rubber and 
asbc.stoh are quite valueless as additions to armour- 
plating. 

Mr Mallet, of the University of Vii^inia, 
describes a most unusual phenomenon which 
occurred in the laboratory of that institution 
last winter, in the shape of explosive ice. The 
ice in (luestion formed in the glass vessel of a 
gasogene — the familiar apparatus for charging 
water with carbonic acid gfus. The expansion 
of the ice burst the vessel, after which the ice 
itself exploded repeatedly, and threw off frag- 
ments with a crackling sound. The effect is 
attributed to the pressure of the gas conhiined 
in the ice, vhich in the case of water would 
appear as simple effervescence. 

Steel sleepers for railways, in lieu of the rough 
wooden ones formerly employed, are now coming 
into greatly extended use, and there are few rail- 
ways where tliey are not being tried either experi- 
mentally or adopted permanently. In the under- 
ground workings of collieries, the maintenance 
of wooden sleepers forms an important item of 
expense, and there is every hope that steel 
sleepers will take thlir place. Mr Colquhoun, 
the general manager of the Tredegar Iron and 
Coal Compan;y, has invented a form of steel 
sleeper for this particular purpose. Its sides 


are corrugated, and it has two projecting fangs 
at each end, which clutch the ground upon 
which it is laid. The complete weight of the 
sleeper and its fittings is Only sixteen and a half 
pounds. It hiis been on trial in some of the 
South Wales collieries, and has given every satis- 
faction. 

ThejLancet lately called attention to a singular 
traditron bearing upon infant mortality, which 
is widely circulated and believed in. An inquest 
was held upon a child five weeks old which had 
been found in bed suffocated beside her mother. 
Heath wa.s attributed to a cat getting on the bed 
and sucking the 1>i*eath of the child. There 
seemed to be no evidence against the cat ; indeed, 
tlie animal did not appear upon the scene. The 
Lancet points out that death was no doubt due to 
overlaying by the parent, and that ‘ breath -suck- 
ing’ is probably a myth, or it would ere now 
have been proved by observation. 

An American inventor, Mr A. Hardt, has 
patented an •rrangement for using very small 
[ slack coal as fuel for boiler-firing. Tlie appa- 
ratus consists of two fireclay retorts — very much 
after the jiiattern of the retorts used in gas 
factories — which are placed immediately above 
the ordinary firebox. Each retort has a slide 
in the bottom, which can be witlidrawn so as to 
empty it of its contend. In addition to this, each 
has a tube of fireclay reaching fiiwm the back part 
of the retort into the fire lieneath. The action 
of the apparatus is as follows : The retorts are 
charged with .slack, which by the heat of the fire 
is gradually cokeil, while tiie gas evolved from 
it is carried to the fire beneath. Wlicn all the 
gas has been driven off, the sliding bottom of the 
retort i.s withdrawn, and the coke falls into the 
furnace, to form fresh fuel. Two retorts are 
employed, so tliat one can always remain at work 
while the other is being rccliargcd. 

Mr E. Siemens has invented a new method of 
repairing furnace-linings while at a wliite-heat, 
which will be found very nscfnl in steel and glass 
furnaces where high templet ares are necessarily 
employed. Under snc^’. uimperatures, the sides 
of furnaces become boftened, and quartz powder 
or sand projectetl against the soft places will 
readily adhere. Mr Siemens’ apparatus for com- 
passing this end consists of a small wagon, upon 
which arc mounted a fan and a movable pipe like 
a fire-hose, which can he made to direct a blast in 
any required direction. The nozzle attached to 
the pipe is introduced into the funiace.-duors, and 
the sand is blown against th^ particular part of 
the furnace-lining which may require repara- 
tion. • 

The tricycle is being gradually applied to so 
many diflereut purposes, that it can no longer be 
regarded as a means mqfely of liealthy exercise. 
Traders use it largely for Ihe delivery of small 
parcels ; postmen in country districts depend upon 
it as* a useful .steed ; the military genius of the 
Germans is turning it to account for the battle- 
field ; and in many ways its value is receiving 
increased recognition. Its last application is in 
the form of an auxiliary to the fire brigade. The 
tricycle in question embodies the following parts ; 

It contains a hosereel, with a quantity of hose 
specially constructed to wind up into a very small 
compass ; a light double-pump fire-engine, capable 
of throwing twenty-five gallons of water per ; 
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minute | a collapsible cisteim to hold water ; and 
a simple fire-escape with descending ropes and 
Two men can run the tricycle at full speed, and 
the pedal action can* afterwards be applied to 
punming. The apparatus has been introduced by 
Mr Glenister, chief of the volunteer fire brigade of 
Hastings, in conjunction with Mr J. C. Merry- 
weather of London. \ 

The French scientific journal La Nature de- 
scribes and illustrates a machine for making a pro- 
duct which is coming into favour in various dif- 
ferent employments under the name of wood-wool. 
As its name implies, this material is simply wood 
cut into such fine shavings that it answers many 
of the purposes to which >vool is commonly 
applied. Although it was at first intended merely 
as a packing material, it was soon found that it 
had a much more extended field of usefulness. 
It is being employed for stuffing mattresses, as 
bedding for cattle, for the filtration of liquids, &c. 
It is elastic like horsehair, and is beautifully clean 
in use. The wood used by preferen'ce is Riga fir ; 
and the machine will produce, without any neces- 
sity for skilled labour, more than fifteen hundred 
pounds of ‘ wool ’ per day of ten hours. 

A cart-wheel without axle, axle-boxes, grease- 
boxes, and journals, seems to be something akin 
to an impossibility ; but micli a thing hjis been 

P roduced and exhibited at the Palace of Industry, 
'aria, by M. Sue. Its principle is this : Suppose 
that we have two grooved rails, and that we 
place one on the ground with its groove upper- 
most. In this groove wc then place a number 
of steel balls, and above them wo j)lace the other 
rail with its groove downwards. Thus placed, 
the two grooves ore facing one another, while the 
balls are embraced by both, so that if we push 
the upper rail, it will slide over the lower one, 
owing to the simple rotation of the balls. Imagine 
the two rails to be bent into a circle, with the 
balls still between them, and we have the prin- 
ciple of M. Sue’s axleless wheel. The inner part 
is fixed to the ; and the outer part, con- 

sisting merely mS^OTooved rim, Works round 
it with the balls betw&tst The thing seems to 
be wonderfully ingenious ; out we doubt whether 
it would work so well as the old-fashioned form 
of wheel. A dusty road would try its powers 
to the utmost 

A somewhat elaborate plan for keeping railway 
foot-warmers hot has been devised by M. Tonimasi, 
a French electrician. He proposes that after the 
I foot-warmers have been charged with their hot 
! solution of acetate^ of soda — ^as is commonly done 
on the French railways, .and on some few lines 
in Britain — the heab-should be kept up by elec- 
tricity. The current to maintain this heat would 
be obtained from a dynamo driven off an axle 
of the carriage-wheels,.- and would be carried 
to all the foot-warmers throughout the train. 
We should think that it would be a far easier 
and less expensive plan to utilise some ol the 
waste heat from the locomotive, which might be 
applied to the carriages by means of pipes. Has 
this plan ever been tried ? 

The cultivation of tobacco in Kent is an experi- 
ment which many agriculturists are observing 
with keen interest So far, the experiment has 
been a success, and this in spite of very nnfavour- 
aUe weather, and the presence of unusual quanti- 
\ ti€S of destructive pests in the shape of msects. 


We are told that earwigs have done a great 
amount of damage to the plants, for they have 
been chewing toWcco ever since the leaves came 
to maturity. According to the opinion of experts, 
Kent is the most suitaole place in this country 
for the culture of tobacco. Not only is the sou 
suited to the growth of the plant, but the same 
oast houses which are used for drying the hops, 
and whose conical tops form such a notewcetny 
feature of the Kentish landscape, can be readily 
adapted to drying the tobacco leaves. It is 
thought, indeed that hops and tobacco might 
be grown.on the same land, and form a combined 
industry which would pay well. 

M. THoste, the French aeronaut who recently 
crossed the Channel by means of a balloon, made 
use of a piece of apparatus which seems to 
represent syme advance in the art of aerial 
travelling. This contrivance was dragged in the 
water of the Channel from a rope attached to 
the balloon. By this means the aerostat was 
kept at a certain height above the water. But 
it served a further purpose than this. By its 
means water w'as drawn up into the car and 
utilised as ballast. Formerly, ballast once thrown 
out of the car could not be recovered ; but by 
this invention it can be picked up when the 
balloon is travelling over water. We may note 
that Mr Green, one of the most celebrated 
balloonists, made use of an inverted cone, 
attached to a rope, when travelling over water. 
This cone acted as an anchor to the balloon, 
keeping it a certain height above the water, and 
at the same time allowing it to drift along. 

A Report was lately read at the French 
Academy of Medicine referring to an operation 
which was successfully conducted by the help 
of a magnet. A patient who was by profession 
a sword-swallower at fairs, had, while at a 
restaurant, amused some companions by hiding 
a steel fork in his throat. By an accident, the 
fork reached to a lower point than the experi- 
menter had reckoned for, and a surgical opera- 
tion became imperative. By means of a strong 
magnet, tlie fork was inoveil to a position, wliere 
a simple incision soon relieved the sufferer of this 
unwelcome intruder. 

Tlie divers employed on the wreck of the ill- 
fated Oregon have almost finished their labours. 
Six men have been at work upon the wreck, 
each man remaining under water for from half 
an hour to one hour at a time. The cargo of 
the vessel chiefly consisted of bales of cotton ; 
and the divers were furnished with hooks, like 
workmen employed in the same business on dry 
land, with ■wffiich they could grasp and handle 
the bales. These were attached to steam puReys, 
and hauled on board the wrecking vessel To 
get at the mail-room, the side of the submerged 
vessel had to be blown in with dynamite, but 
much of the mail-matter was spoilt by the water 
before this was done. The divers report that 
the vessel is fast breaking up ; her bow has fallen 
over into the sand, and she is broken in 
two between the mainmast and the foremast, 
although some of her spars are still visible above 
water. ^ 

Dr H. J. Fox announces in the St Louu 
Medical Journal that creosote is almost a certain 
cure for erysipelas, for he has treated some 
hundreds of cases with only one fatal result. 
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The affected parts are kept constantly covered 
with do^s soaked in a solution of creosote in 
\^ater — six to twenty drops of creosote to one 
ounce of water ; or a poultice may be formed 
by stirring ground elm into the solution so as 
to make a paste. 

At the Birmingham Art Gallery, a new method 
of illuminating the pictures is being tried. In 
the ’centre of the room is a suspended ring of 
n’-ncty-six Swan incandescent lamps, each of 
tw^.n'^y candle-power. Wil-hin this ring is a 
series of silvered glass reflectors bent to such a 
curve as will insure the pictures being well 
illuminated without any reflection from their 
surfaces. The arrangement has been devised by 
Messrs Chamberlain and Hookham. 

A Report has recently been published by Mr 
Vcrbeck, who was deputed to inquire into the 
origin and character of the terrible volcanic out- 
burst at Krakatoa, in the Straits of Sunda, two 
years ago. He calculates that the amount of 
matter ejected from the volcano was equal to a 
mass measuring at least ten cubic miles, and 
that the velocity with which this matter was 
thrown into the atmosphere was greater than 
the projecting power of the biggest of big guns. 
He considers that the ejected matter must have 
reached a height of thirty miles ; that is, about 
six times the height of the highest mountain in 
the world. Tlic explosions were heard over a 
fourteenth part of tlie earth’s surface; and an 
atmosphei’ic wave travelled from the scene of 
disturbance, and spread itself over the surface 
of the globe in tliirty-six hours. 

We are glad to see that a Society for the 
Protection of Birds has been instituted in New 
York. It seems to be akin to the Plumage 
League recently incorporated in our own country, 
while its aims arc more comprehensive. Its chief 
object is to protect birds not used for food from 
destruction foi' mc"‘cautile purposes, and it will 
also endeavour to secure and publish information 
relative to the ])rcsent enormous destruction of 
birds for the purposes of dress, decoration, and 
general ailaptation to fancy articles. It will also 
point out in its teachings the bad results which 
must in time accrue to agriculture from the 
wanton destruction of birds which prey upon 
insect life. The robbing of birds’ nests and the 
destruction of eggs will also be discouraged by 
the Society. 

Among the papyri which have recently been 
brought to Vienna from El Fayoum was one 
which, according to those who have deciphered 
it, mentioned the existence of a city in Lower 
Egypt which seems to have completely vanished. 
The documert in question is a papyrus four feet 
long by one foot wide. It contains n marriage 
contract between one Theon and his bride Maria, 
with the signature of witnesses and a notary. 
All these people are described as belonging to 
the city of Justianopolis, No mention of this 
place can be found among any lists of places 
which exist. The papyrus is supposed to date 
from the sixth .century. 

The dispute as to the permanence or non-per- 
manence of water-colour drawings has received a 
fresh contribution from the pen of Mr E. A. 
GoodaU, whose father engraved a certain drawing 
of Turner’s which is now in the national collec- 
tion. It had been pointed out, as a proof of 


the fugitive nature of the pigments which the 
great painter employed, that many details which 
appear in the engraving in ijuestion are not 
now visible in the original drawing. Mr Goodall, 
however, says that these details never were visible 
in the painting, it being the custom of Turner, 
when proofs were submitted to him for approval, 
to tou^ up those proofs and to introduce new 
effects — clouds, figures, &c., which W'cre not 
in the original work. 

Mr W. A. Gibbs, whose name in connection 
with hay-drying apparatus will be remembered, 
has lately turned bjs attention to a machine for 
‘withering’ tea after the leaves have been curled 
and twisted in the rolling-mill. This is brought 
about by submitting the damp leaves to a current 
of dry air, which speedily desiccates the mass. 
The machine consists of a revolving fan in an 
iron casing mounted on a pair of wheels, with a 
small coke-fire in a box in front of it. There is 
a hand-wheel to drive the fan, and handles 
attached to thh casing, so that the contrivance 
can readily be moved from place to place. There 
is an inlet and outlet for the air, the latter pass- 
ing over the fire. In front of the inlet there is a I 
cage, in which are placed lumps of chloride of I 
calcium, a salt which has the property of absorb- 
ing all moisture within its reach, and which 
when saturated can easily be restored to its former 
state by heating. It can thus 1^ used over and 
over again, so that first cost is the only expense. 
By this apparatus a dry air can be delivered 
Muthout the employment of any excessive heat, 
and such conditions give the best results in the 
desiccation of tea. Mr Gibbs has also devised a 
machine for the rapid drying of fibrous materials, 
which will doubtless be found valuable in many 
branches of trade and manufacture. 
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IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CONCLUSION. 

Uncle Franklin drew towards his end. It soon 
became evident that thc.'sJ'grini churchyard experi- 
ment wdiich he had suggested would in his case 
be entirely unnecessary. As he sank lower and 
lower, and the cruel, icy grasp clutched his labour- 
ing heart more often and more fiercely, Lucy 
found herself almost a fixture at his side. He 
could hardly bear her absence, however short ; 
and when the fits of palpitation were upon him, 
he seemed to hold on to life \iy her hand alone. 
He would talk to her when he was able — talk of 
business, nothing but businelb and money, always 
money, until the gold seemed to jingle in her 
brain as though it were the inside of a till. It 
was very trying and wearing ; but tenderness 
of heart and compassion for this unloved and 
desoUte old money-worshipper, whose idol had 
failed him at Ms need, this spoiler whom a hand 
more ruthless than his ’own was spoiling, kept 
her staunch to lier post. She thought little of 
her expectations, and that only for her husband's 
sake ; in the presence of this aimless, endless 
money-babble from the lijis of a suffering and 
dying man, the idea of her possible and probable 
inheritance had grown almost distasteful to her; 
and Uncle Fi*anklin had not as yet broached fb.e 
subject of his will. 
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There came, however, a day when, with the 
last words he ever spoke, he for the first time 
broke hia silence in this respect The doctor 
had paid his daily visit, ana had gone away 
with that shake of the head and significant look 
which tells that human skill has done its utmost. 
The patient was lying in a half-doze, and Lucy 
was sitting by the bedside, when he Aiddonly 
opened his eyes and fixed them lull upbn her. 
•It’s nearly over, my girl,’ he said. ‘You have 
done your duty by me, and I thank you. You ’ll 
find 1 have kept my promise. When the time 
comes, send to my solicitor, Blackford of I 
Southampton Buildings — he ’ll know what to do.* 
He closed his eyes alter speaking these word.s, 
and seemed to sleep again. That night he died, ! 
quietly and without a struggle. It was in the i 
third week after the making of the second 
will. 

Those M'ere days of anxious reflection for Mr 
Blackford. Business -was more tlian commonly 
* slack ’ w’ith him, so that he was ifble to give his 
undivided attention to his little scheme. Even 
Willoughby had failed to renew his visits, a 
circumstance which almost escaped the lawyer’s 
notice, so preoccupied was he with things of! 
greater moment. 

What course should Jbe now adopt ? How 
should he best use his advantages Nobody 
save himself knew of the hiding-place, or even 
of the existence of the later will, unless the 
testator should have altered his mind. Somcdiow 
or other, he must manage to substitute the earlier 
will for the later. But how? There appeared 
to be but one way in which to do whut must 
be done ; it was a way which demanded courage, 
self-possession, and unflinching nerve ; for a 
moment’s faltering or bungling would in all pro- 
bability bring about a shameful and disastrous 
failure. That way Mr Blackford determined to 
take ; and so waited as patiently a.s he might for 
the news of Mr Franklin’s death and the expected 
summons to the house. 

Both' came together ; the latter in a form w^hich 
he did not expect, and ithich discomposed him a i 
good deal — in the form, namely, of an invitation ' 
jto the funeral. Lucy said in her letter that Mr 
Franklin had stated that his solicitor would know 
how to act xvith reference to his aflairs ; and that 
both she and her husband felt that it would be 
more seemly to defer any such action until the 
dead man had been laid in his grave. But on 
reflection, Mr Blackfortl was less dissatisfied than 
at first with this arrangement. It was a delicate 
and difficult operation which he had to perform ; 
possibly it might be*carried out wdth greater ease 
in the confusion and excitement of a crowd, than 
under the undistracted scrutiny of only two pairs 
of eyes. All that he bad to do w^as to slightly 
amend his plan of action to suit the altered cir- 
cumstances. He replied to the letter with 
graceful condolence, asking that, in pursuance of 
the testator’s wishes a.s communicated to him.self, 
all the family might be summoned to hear the 
will read after the luncral. 

Tills was done accorc^gly ; and w’hen the 
company had returned from the ceremony, Mr 
Blackford found himself in the presence of o 
tolerably numerous and not too good-tempered 
assemblage, in Tom Wedlake’s dining-room. By 
this general invitation, vanished liopes had been 


revived, almost forgotten jealousies and suspicions 
had blossomed anew ; and in every face, repressed 
truculence and^ ready defiance were thinly var- 
nished over vrith the expression proper to the 
occasion. The general hostility brought itself to 
a focus upon Tom and Lucy, who were treated 
by all but the latter’s own parents with severely 
guarded affection. 

The solicitor rose from his chair and addressed 
the expectant relatives with decorous gravity. He 
had carefully weighed and rehearsed every word 
which was to be spoken, for he had to pass 
through^an ordeal wnich would test his coolness 
and readiness to the utmost. It was necessary 
in the first place to clear his way — to make sure 
that there was no unsuspected information in the 

{ )Ossession of any present which might upset all 
lis calculations in a moment. 

‘It is now my duty,’ said he, ‘to read the will 
of the late Mr Franklin. But may I first ask, 
whether any one hero happens to be aware of the 
intentions of the deceased with regard to the 
dii^osition of his property ? ’ 

There was no reply. All eyes were turned 
significantly and mistrustfully upon Tom and 
Lucy ; but neither felt inclined to sjxjuk the 
word which should lot loose upon lliem the 
pent-up storm. 

‘Mr and Mrs Wedluke,’ said the solicitor — and 
a preparatory tremor of indignation ran through 
the listening group — ‘were, as w^e know, in 
closer communication of late with their uncle 
than any other members of his family ; perhaps 
they would be able to tell us something ? ’ 

Tom nnswi^red by a shako of the head, which 
might signify either rel'iusal or unwillingness. 
But there was an air of composure about him 
and his wife which was in marked contrast 
with the flushed expectancy generally prevalent, 
and which was calculated to give rise to exas- 
perating auguries. 

Mr Blackford proceeded: ‘I regret this very 
much, for it renders my ta<k all the moi'o diffi- 
cult and unpleasant. But that I cannot help. 
It is by no fault or interposition of my own 
that things are — as they will presently appear. 
Neither is it for me to question the testator’s 
wisdom or his right to do as he pleased with his 
own. I can only say that I used all my powers 
of jiersuasion to divert Mr Franklin from his 
purpose, but nnavailingly ; therefore, I could 
only act as I was instructed.’ 

Curiosity was excited by these words to the 
highest pitch ; it was evident that they portended 
some disaster, and an angry buzz began to make 
itself heard. 

‘The first thing to be done,’ continued the 
solicitor, ‘is to produce Mr Franklin’s will. 
It is in his bedroom ; and, with the permission of 
Mr and Mrs Wedlake, I will now go and fetch 
it’ 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when, 
with a brisk and business-like step, he left the 
room, and was half-way up the stairs before any 
one had the presence of mind to follow him. As 
he went, he drew a paper from his breast-pocket 
and carried it cautiously just within his coat He 
was in the room scarcely a quarter of a minute 
before Tom and Lucy, followed by the whole of 
the company, came hurrying after him ; but those 
precious seconds served his purpose. They found 
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him looking np at the shfelf of hooka in the recess, 
rather pale, a little out of breath, bnt entirely 
. aelf-posseased. The master of the house was 
about to comment sharply on his strange beha- 
viour ; but the solicitor gave him no time. 

*The will,’ said he, ‘is in one of the largest 
of these books ; but upon my word I don’t exactly 
remember which. Cruden’s Concordance — yes, I 
think it must have been Cruden’s Concordance. I 
think I should prefer, under all the circumstances, 
that .omo one else should make the search. — Mr 
Wedlake, perhaps, would oblige us by trying 
Cruden’s Concordance ? ’ 

Tom took down the big book, held Vt by its 
covers, and shook it vigorously, producing no 
other result than a shower of dust. 

‘Dear me!’ said Mr Blackford, ‘it is very 
strange. — Will jmu try the next book, Mr Wed- 
lake ? It is a Prayer-book, I think.’ * 

The same process was repeated ; this time a 
folded paper fell to the floor. The solicitor picked 
it up. 

‘ We arc right this time,’ he answered, reading 
the indorsement. ‘Will of William Franklin, 
Esquire. — And now, I think, we may go down- 
stairs again.’ 

The excited crowd, angrily expectant of they 
knew not what, rustled and fluttered down the 
staira once more, and settled on the dining-room 
chairs like a flight of crows. Standing at the 
table, Mr Blackford opened and read the will 
with dignified deliberation, but with a slight 
tremor in his voice, and an ulmost imperceptible 
catching of the breath which ho could not control, 
and which were perliaps excusable under the 
circumstances. 

It is not easy to describe the scene which 
followed. Decency was thrown to the winds ; 
poor human nature stood out in startling nudity 
from under the conventional trappings (d‘ woe. 
There was a perfect storm ol ejaculations and 
threats ; the women cried, the men raved ; one 
reverend gentleman of hitherto irreproachable 
behaviour actually shook his fist in Mr iJlackford’s 
face. 

‘ It is a fraud, a forgery ! ’ cried Dr Franklin, a 
younger brother of the deceabcd. ‘ William would 
never have made such a will. He might have 
left his money to some public body, rather than 
to his owm flesh ana blood ; but to a lawyer — 
never ! ’ 

Meanwhile, Tom Wedlake, who, having con- 
sistently expected nothing, was the less disap- 
pointed, and therefore able to keep his head, 
had taken the document in his own hands and 
carefully inspected the signature. He now raised 
his voice above the general hubbub. 

‘ Gentlemen, gentlemen ! I think we are rather 
forgetting what we have been doing to-day. If 
you have no respect for the dead, perhaps you 
will be good enough to show a little tor my wife’s 
dining-room.’ 

These words, sharply spoken, produced a sudden 
lull, of which Tom took advanttige. 

‘ One thing is certain — this is no forgery. Most 
of you know Mr William Franklin’s writing 
better than I do. Look for yourselves. It is a 
perfectly genuine signature.’ 

A dozen necks were instantly craned over the 
paper. There was nothing to be said. Every 
one had to confess that Tom was right; but 


the fact only added fuel to the family wrath, as 
rendering their chances all the more desperata 

Tom continued : ‘ My wife’s uncle has lived 
with us, as you know, for some months past, and 
my wife has taken care of him and nursed him in 
his last illness. He was grateful, or seemed so ; 
and he promised to provide for her. He repeated 
his promise in the last words he ever spoke.’ 

‘ I suppose, sir, that you will consequently con- 
sider yourself entitled to contest the will ? ’ fiercely 
interrupted the angry clergyman, 

‘ One moment, if you please. I shall do nothing 
of the kind ; neither will my wife, with iny con- 
sent. Mr Franklin*had a right to do as he chose 
with his money ; and I must say I never put 
any faith in his promises. This gentleman is 
welcome to what he has got, if he can arrange 
with his conscience — whicli I daresay he can. 
How and why he has got it, I don’t profess to 
understand ; but I shall certainly not endanger 
my peace of mind by trying to take it from 
him.’ , 

Mr Blackford had felt himself a little over- 
borne by the general animosity ; but he did not 
want for spirit, and now spoke up coolly and 
defiantly. ‘It anybody thinks fit to waste his 
time and money in trying to upset this will, he 
is quite welcome. I shall defend my rights, — 
And my conscience is«quitc easy, thank you, Mr 
Wedlake.’ Mr Blackford, having fired his shot, 
took himself off with his prize. ' 

Tom lia<l to devote the rest of the day to 
consoling his wife, who was fairly broken down 
by the revelation of Uncle Franklin’s cruel 
duplicity. 

‘I can’t think he would have done it, Tom,’ 
she said. ‘ 1 really believe he did get to like me 
at last ; and what object could lie have had in 
behaving in such a wicked way ? I am quite 
certain that that Mr Blackford has cheated us, 
somehovv. Did you notice how his voice shook, 
and how pale he was? and what made him run 
up-stairs as he did, without waiting for our 
leave '/ ’ 

Tom was silent for a few seconds. ‘There is 
a great deal about the whole business that is 
sti’unge and unaccountable,’ said he — ‘a great deal 
that I can’t understand— and I don’t mean to 
try, Lucy dear. We needn’t break our -hearts 
about Uncle Franklin’s money. We love one 
another — we are young and strong — let us put 
all this away from us like a bad dream, and 
settle down once more in the old happy way.’ 

Meanwhile, Mr Blackford was walking fast and 
far through London streets inPa perfect delirium 
of self-gratnlation, unshadowed by one thought 
of remorse or any dread of retribution. All was 
safely over ; everything had fallen out well for 
him and his wicked kheme. The prize was 
fairly in his clutches at* last, apparently beyond 
the power of any man to wrest it from him. 
The "vvill by which ho benefited was no clumsy 
foi^cry ; it bore the testator’s genuine signature ; 
it had been executed in 'the presence of disin- 
terested witnesses, and, for all those witnesses 
could say, on the ve^y date which it purported 
to bear. 

No wonder that Mr Blackford exulted in tlie 
impregnability of his position, and indulged in 
castle- building to a considerable extent. . He 
could not bring himself to return at present to 
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his dull and dingy office, gloomy wiljx the recol- 
lections of failure and poverty. In a very short 
time he would leave it for ever; he would 
continue his career in more cheerful quarters 
and under very different conditions. A pro- 
fessional man with plenty of money has no need 
to run after patients or clients; they, on the 
contrary, will run after him. His fortune should i 
double and treble itself in his careful Vhands ; 
municipal distinctions should be his ; some day, 
perhaps, a seat in parliament He would make a 
good marrii^e ; he would shake hands with lords 
-rmost fascinating of dreams to him as a professed 
Radical — his wooing hours ^should be spent in 
easy and pleasant labour, and liis leisure in care- 
fully regulated dissipation. And so he strode 
through the lighted streets, intoxicating himself 
with the pleasures of imagination. 

Another man, at the same time, was prowling 
about London streets, not through the broad 
and blazin^ main thoroughfares, but by gloomy 
byways, half lit by the feeble gliifimer of thinly 
scattered lamps, where only an occasional foot- 
step sounded upon the flags — a man who 
shrank from the presence of his kind, whom 
he insanely imagined were all leagued in 
a cruel and inexplicable conspiracy against his 
reputation and his life-ra man accompanied 
wherever he went by mocking persecutors, who 
dinned into his ears, themselves unseen, furious 
denouncings, hideous blasphemies, fiendish jests ; 
daring him to face them, and eluding his every 
effort to do so ; threatening him continually 
with exposure and punishment for impossible 
crimes ; taunting him with the universtil enmity 
of mankind. And one name formed the ever- 
recurring burden of this diabolical chant — the 
name of the man in whom he had trusted, and 
who hod betrayed him to his foes ; the name 
of the man who was in tliete secrets, and was 
helping them to bring their victim to ruin ; 
who had taken his money for pretended aid, 
only to join his persecutors in laughing at hia 
misery.' 

The unhappy wretch stood still and listened, 
like a hare to the yelping of the pack. Pre- 
sently he turned and went away, no longer with 
the uneven and desperate gait which had caused 
several passers-by to look curiously after him, 
but with the rapid and determined step of a 
man who had a thing to do and was on his 
way to do it. 

Mr Blackford dined sumptuously in a well- 
known restaurantr Afterwards, he thought, 
he would go to his office, there in secrecy and 
safety to put the finishing stroke to his for- 
tunes by destroying, carefully and completely, the 
second will. He had not cared to do this any- 
where else ; something «might be seen and sus- 
pected ; a bird of the air .might carry the 
matter. Where so much was at stake, it was 
not worth while to leave anything to chance. 
When he had dined, he sat awhile and smoked 
his cigar with the air and sensations of a 
millionaire ; while his visions of the future grew 
yet more roseate under the influence of a bottle 
of old Tgkay. At last he took his hat and 
coat and departed. 

The outer door of the house in which his 
offices were situated was closed ; aU the other 


occupants, with the exception of the old house- 
keeper, had long since gone home. He knocked 
and rang. 

‘Law ! Mr Blackford, sir, I couldn’t think who 
it could be at this time o’ night,’ said the 
woman, as she peered into his face by the light 
of her flaring and guttering candle. ‘Are yon 
goin’ to your rooms? I’m afraid the fire’s ou^ 
some time. Shall 1 light it up again, sir ? ’ 

‘No, thank you, Mrs Smith,’ returned'* the 
solicitor. ‘ I shall not be very long ; I have a 
few letters to write, that’s all. Give me two 
or three matches to light the gas ; I shall want 
nothing j4ae.’ 

‘ There ’s been a gentleman here for you, about 
half an hour ago, sir,’ said Mrs Smith, as she 
lighted him up the stairs. ‘lie seemed dis- 
appointed that you were gone ; but I told him 
you wouldiirt be back to-night, and he went 
away.’ 

‘I should think he might have known that 
this was no time to find a man at his office. 
What sort of gentleman was he ? ’ inquired 
Mr Blackford carelessly, 

‘ Well, sir, I really couldn’t say ; the wind 
blowed out my candle as I opened the door,’ 
said Mrs Smith. ‘ He was a tallisb gentleman, 
I think ; but I didn’t notice no more than that.’ 

‘Ah — well, I daresay I shall know him when 
I see him. I suppose he will call to-mofrow.’ 
And the solicitor entered his office and closed 
the door. He opened it again almost directly. 

‘Mrs Smith, what has become of the key?’ 
he chilled sharply. 

‘Mr Jobson took it away with him, sir, to 
get a new one made. The lock is that stiff, he 
twisted the liandle off the key trying to turn 
it, and he had a job to get it out again.’ 

Mr Blackford seemed much annoyed. ‘Very 
careless of him. Tlie lock has always gone 
well enough before. However, it can’t be 
helped. — Mind, you don’t come up here to dis- 
turb me, do you hear? My letters are import- 
ant, and I want to be very quiet while I write 
them.’ 

‘I’ll take care, sir,’ answered the housekeeper 
humbly ; and the door closed once more. 

The old woman set down her candle and 

S ut her head out into the street. A sudden 
esire had come over her to solace her loneli- 
ness with the luxury of a bloater for supper. 
There was a dried-fish shop just round the 
corner. She could get there and back in a 
minute, and she would leave the door on the 
latch, to save herself the trouble of fetching her 
key. No liarm could come to the house in tliat 
time ; so she set off at a shuffling run along 
the pavement. 

A tall figure came from the shadow of the 
opposite houses into the middle of the road. 
It paused and looked up for a moment at the 
now lighted windows oi the solicitor’s office ; 
then it advanced to the door, cautiously pushed 
it 2 pcu, and disappeared within. 

The housekeeper returned almost immediately. 
She did not notice that the door was a little 
wider ajar than she had left it ; had she done 
so, the same high wind which had already 
extinguished her candle once that evening would 
have sufficiently accounted for the fact Taking 
her lighi^ she vanished into the subterranean 
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region where she lived, whence presently arose 
the shvoury odour of the toasting bloater. 

Mr Blackford, on entering his inner room, sat 
down at hia table. He left the door slightly 
open behind him, in order that he might hear 
any footstep on the landing, any attempt to enter 
the outer office. Taking both the wills from 
his pocket, he spread them before him. Again 
a w/ld feeling of exultation surged through his 
brain and made his pulses bound ; ho could not 
resis t the pleasure of reading through the docu- 
ment so unavailingly designed to rob him of 
his hopes, before he put it for ever beyond the 
power of mischief. After that, he reat\ the will 
which was in his favour ; then lie fell once 
more into a delicious reverie. There was no 
reason for hurry ; he was quite alone and in safety. 

He was so absorbed that he did not bear the 
outer door open with a caution ifhich might 
well have escaped greater watchfulness. Neither 
did he hear the catlike step which crossed the 
floor of the clerks’ office, nor the tiny creak 
as hia own door was pushed open. After this, 
the silence was deathlike ; it was only accentuated 
by the slight hiss of the burning gas over his head. 

Mrs Smith had long finished her bloater, and 
sat yawning by the dying lire in the nether 
regions, wondering how long it would be. before 
‘her gentleman’ took his departure, so that she 
might lock up and go to bed. Once already she 
had heard, as she thought, a footstep on the 
stairs, and the str(>et door quietly closed ; so sure 
had she been of this, that she had gone up to 
the first floor to see that all was right. But Mr 
Blackford’s gas was still burning ; and through 
the outer and inner doors, both of which, a little 
to her surprise, were open, she could see the 
figure of the solicitor seated in his chair with 
liis hack t(»wards her, bending low and intently 
over his desk ; so she had concluded that her 
old ca,r3 had deceived her, and mindful of Mr 
Blackford’s waiidng, had stolen back to the base- 
ment. That was nearly two hours ago, and her 
patience was becoming exhausted. 

At last she thought that he must either have 
fallen asleep over his writing, or that he had left 
without her hearing him ; so she once more went 
up-stairs. 

He was sitting just as she had last seen him ; 
but this time she thought that there was some- 
thing strange about his unaltered posture. He 
must certainly he asleep. She walked gingerly 
into the outer office, and spoke to him — no 
answer. She spoke louder — still silence. Then 
she went up to the motionless figure and 
touched it on the shoulder. The next instant, 
she jumped back with a ringing shriek, stumbled 
out on to the landing, and got herself down the 
stairs and into the street with an agility which 
would have done credit to a younger and lighter 
woman ; and in fifteen minutes the house was 
in the occupation of the police. 

Mr Blackford had fallen forward on his desk, 
the papers on which were spattered with his 
blood. The top and back of his head were 
smashed in by blows from some heavy blunt 
instrument He had been horribly murdered ; 
and before dawn the murderer was in the 
hands of the police— a raving maniac, flourishing 
the blood-incruBted life-preserver with which 
he had done the deed, and boasting of having 


silenced foi* ever the most dangerous of all his 
foes. It was ascertained that his name was 
Charles Willoughby ; and from the papers found 
at his lodgings, it was easy to communicate with 
his friends. He is now in a lunatic asylum, 
hopelessly incurable, and his property is in the 
hands of trustees. 

Both wills were found on the dead man’s table ; 
and bf/ore many hours were over, Tom and Lucy 
Wedlake were informed of the interaosition which 
had taken place in their favour. When the first 
shock at the terrible nature of that interposition 
was over, Lucy could not help triumphing a little 
over her husband et the complete fulfilment of 
her prophecy, and Uncle Franklin’s exoneration 
from the suspicion of ingratitude and treachery. 
Tom was beyond measure astonished, and con- 
fessed to his Mufe’s superior acumen. 

They lost no time in putting themselves in com- 
petent professional hands ; and the will which 
constituted Lucy sole legatee was established 
without muc|j^ difficulty. There was a little 
trouble at first with the dead man’s relations ; 
but they were fairly respectable people, and when 
the hopelesspess of their case was made apparent 
to them, they withdrew their opposition to the 
document which bore the clear impress of the 
testator’s real intentions. 

Tom Wcdlako has ^jiirchased a partnership in 
a flourishing conimercial house, £md is now richer 
than Uncle Franklin ever was, and ii far greater 
object of respect to his own and his wife’s families. 
Towards them, however, ho by no means enacts 
the old gentleman’s ill-conditioned part, being i 
open-handed and generous to the last degtee; 
and he is at this moment the head of as happy 
a household as can be found within the four- 
mile radius or outside it, a fact which he prizes 
far beyond all his wealth. 


! OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE HESSIAN ELY. 

The following suggestions have been prepared 
by Mr Charles Wliitelicad, F.L.S., F.G.S., at the 
request of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
for Agriculture, for the information of agricul- 
turists : 

The Hessian fly is terribly destructive to 
corn crops in the United States, Canada, and 
parts of Germany. In some years it has almost 
entirely destroyed the wheat crops in large dis- 
tricts in these countries. Tn^he upper counties 
of Georgia Packard States ‘^lie fly has committed 
such ravages upon the wheat as scarcely to leave 
enoii^h seed for another year.’ It had not been 
found in Great Britain •until this present year, 
though in 1800 fears were entertained that it 
had .been introduced. In 1788 the importation 
of wheat from America, was prohibited b^ the 
British government until* it was ascertained that 
it was not likely that the insect could be 
brought over in this way. Now, however, with- 
out any doubt it has appeared here, and all 
effort must be made, and at once made, to stamp 
out this dangerous intruder. To effect this, n 
possible, information is given below as to the 
nature of the attack of the Hessian fly, and a 
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deacription of it in its various stages, as well as 
methods of preventing it from spreading in this 
country. 

The plants of wheat and barley infested with 
this insect turn yellow, and become stunted and 
unhealthy. Plants upon sharp gravelly patches, 
‘pinnocky places,’ ‘stone- brash,’ or ‘stone-shatter,’ 
and upon the poorest parts of' fields, show the 
attack first and most seriously. As the ^ plants 
ripen, the straw becomes root-Mleu and scrawled, 
the ears are small, and the grains misshapen and 
shrivelled. Corn-plants thus affected should be 
carefully examined, especially their leaves or 
blades, just at the points wl>ere they cover the 
second points of the stems from the ground. 
Upon corn-plants thus injured, either the larva? of 
the Hessian fly or its pupa? will be found close to 
the lower joints between the stems and the leaves 
or blades. The larvfE, which are the authors of 
the mischief, as they suck out the juices of 
the plants, are clear, white, or translucent mag- 
gots about the fifteenth of an inch long, having 
stripes of a greenish hue under their skins. They 
remain in this state from four to six weeks, and 
then assume the pupal or serai-pupal form. The 
pupa? are called ‘flax-seeds’ in Americji, because 
they are like small elongated flax-seeds. They 
are a little longer than the larva?, and are of a 
chestnut colour. It is in •• this state alone that 
the He.ssian fly has been seen in England. These 
pupa? are unmistakable, and when once discovered, 
immediate steps should be taken to prevent them 
from transforming into flies, which would lay eggs 
upon the corn-plants either in the coming autumn 
or in the spring. 

. Crops of wheat and barley in whose straw 
the ‘ flax-seeds ’ have been found should be 
cut above the second joint, either by setting 
the reaping-machines high, or by reaping them 
by hand, so as to leave a long stubble. I 
where barley is short and must be cut with 
scythes, the mowers should be instructed to keep 
them as high as possible. Land upon which the 
crop , have been infested should be cultivated 
or broad-shared immediately after harvest. The 
stubble and rubbish should be collected most 
carefully and burnt ; after this the land should 
be deej)ly ploughed, or the sttihble might be 
ploughed in at once deeply. Straw from infested 
fields should be closely inspected when thrashed. 
If pupae are found, the straw should be used on 
the spot if po.ssiblo for litter, and all passed 
through ‘mixeiis,’ that heat may destroy them. 
The diaff and ‘cavings’ from such straw should 
be burnt, and the» corn screened in the most 
careful manner. Corn from infested fields should 
on no account be used’ for seed. Where manure 
is obtained from the cow-sheds and stables of 
London and other cities and towns, it should bo 
‘mixened’ for some tim^ as it is very probable 
that the pupae of the insect might be imported in 
packing-cases and with straw crates from Ame- 
rica and Canada. Wheat-plants and’ barley-plants 
that show yellowness and other signs of disorder 
in the autumn or spring should be closely 
examined for larva? or pu]^ of the Hessian fly. 
Should it be discovered that the larva? or maggots 
are injuring young wheat-plants in November, or 
that pupae — ‘flax-seed’ — are present upon these, 
it would be well to feed them down hard with 


THBOEIES OF DEW. 

Referring to our recent article on ‘A New 
Theory of Dew’ (No. 126), a correspondent at 
Beaumaris writes as follows : 

‘You will see from the following experiment, 
one of many carried out by Mr Du Fay in Paris 
towards the end of last century, that Mr Ait^en’s 
ideas regarding the origin of dew are not strik- 
ingly new, and only go to prove the old adage 
that “There is nothing new under the sun,” — 
“ Mr Du Fay, at Paris, placed two ladders against 
one anotl^er, meeting at their unper ends, and 
spreading wide asunder below. Tlieir height was 
thirty-two feet. To the several steps of these 
he fastened large panes of glass, so disposed 
as not to overshadc one another. With this 
apparatus ex?posed to the air, he found that the 
lower surface of the lowest pane of glass was 
first wetted with dew, then its upper surface, 
then the lower .‘>urface of the pane next above 
it was wetted, and so on, until all the panes to 
the very top of the ladder.s became covered with 
dew. Mr Du Fay maintained that thih w'as an 
unanswerable proof that dew was formed from 
vapours ascending from the earth during the 
night, rather tlain from the descent of such as 
had been raised in the course of the day.” 
Dr Wells’s theory is doubtless the more generally 
accepted ; but many men, more especially such 
as have sojourned in tropical climes, hold to 
Du Fay’s opinion, namely, that the moibture 
causing dew emanates more from the soil than 
from the circumambient air.’ 
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Not in the deepest tangles of the wood, 

The turtle’s haunt, the timid squirrofs lair ; 

' Not on the ocean beaches, rough and bare 

With never-ending battles, unsubdued 
In war of winds and waters hoar and rude ; 

Not in the inountain-paases, where the air 
Sobs low, and life is like a long despair — 

Thy home is not in these, 0 Solitude ! 

But in the busy concnuihu, long and loud, 

Where not one pulse of human sympathy 
Beats through the grasping spirits of the crowd — 
Wliere each is rapt in snatching greedily 
His hi other’s ]iortion — ’neath a shallow shroud, 

We know thy truest haunt, and weep for thee. 

Abthuk L. Salmon. 
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TRUTH IN THE MARVELLOUS. 
Antiquarian research, conducted in the prosaic 
spirit of the present day, has dealt cruel blows 
at many time-honoured traditions. We are 
taught that the story of the siege of Troy was 
a mere romance — that Troy itself never existed ; 
that Arthur’s Round Table was a myth ; that 
the accidental ai)j)earance of a Countess’s garter 
at a ball was not responsible for the institu- 
tion of the highest order of knighthood ; that a 
certain other Countess never freed tlie citizens 
of Coventry by riding through their streets with 
innocence for her only dress ; that the Maid of 
Orleans was never burned, but married, and 
lived happy ever afterwards. We hardly know 
^vhat liistoric relation we are to bo allo\\'ed to 
believe. While, however, historical incjuiry has 
discredited many pleasant stories, hai'd science 
has come to the aid of romance, and has testified 
to the veracity of some narrators who have been 
accused of imposing on the credulity of the igno- 
rant and superstitious by the relation of wonders 
unworthy of credence in enlightened times. The 
stories of the a]>pearance in the heavens of 
blazing sceptres, fiery serpents, and swords of 
fire dipped in blood, when read in the light 
of the calm and unbiased observations of some 
meteors in recent times, are descriptions of 
physical phenomena sufliciently rare to be ac- 
counted supernatural by nations whose acquaint- 
ance with the heavfinly bodies did not extend 
beyond the regular movements of the sun, 
moon, and planets. There is no doubt that 
the authors of these accounts related truthfully 
what they saw, employing the language which 
beat conveyed their impressions. 

With what awe the visit of a meteorite may 
be regarded, even in this nineteenth century, 
by unlearned country-folk, may be gathered from 
the account of one which fell at Juvenas, in 
Ardiiche, on the 15th of June 1821, and which 
formed the subject of a curious proch verbal 
drawn up by the mayor of the commune. It 
was hi-st seen at tliree p.m. as a fireball, in a 
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clear sky, whyo the sun was shining brightly ; 
' and it sunk five feet into the ground. The 
inhabitants were so alarmed, that it was more 
than a week before they could make up their 
minds to search for this strange visitant. ‘ They 
deliberated for a long time whether they should 
go armed to undertjycc this op(;ration, which 
appeared so dangerous ; hut Claude Serre, the 
sexton, justly obseiwed tliat if it ms the Evil One, 
neither powder nor arms would prevail against 
him — that holy-water would be more efl’octual ; 
and that he would undertake to make the evil 
spirit fly ; ’ after which reassuring speech, they 
set to work and dug up the aerolite, which 
weighed over two hundred pounds. 

We read in the classic poets that on cer- 
tain momentous occasions, statues have been so 
alfected as to perspire, as if they were living 
human beings. These stories have been passed 
over as mere poetic fictions ; but probably they 
rest on a substantial foundation. The pheno- 
menon is doubtless that which is observed when 
a fii’e has been lighted for the first time in a 
room which has for a lengthened period been 
allowed to remain cold : the walls and other 
objects arc seen to run down with moisture, 
which appears as if exuded from their surface. 
The same thing occurs when a long-continued 
frost is succeeded by mild Aveather. The appear- 
ance is familiar enough to who are accus- 
tomed to sudden variations of temperature ; 
but in warmer and moi% equable climates, 
the requisite conditions are probably rare ; and 
the appearance of copious moisture on statues 
composed of substances * on which dew is not 
commonly found, may w^ell have been accounted 
a prodigy. . 

We may not be disposed to admit that the 
fiery cross seen by Constantine was a miraculous 
intimation ; but we cannot set aside the account 
as necessarily apocryphal ; for a celestial cross 
was seen in Mign^, near Poitiers, in December 
1826 . It was observed during a religious service, 
and the preacher in his sermon had referred 
to the cross of Constantine. The awe-struck 
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congregation, on perceiving the visible cross in 
the sky, of shining silver, edged with red, imme- 
diately, fell upon their knees, accepting the sign 
as a divine testimony to the truth of what had 
just been told them. The source of the pheno- 
menon was afterwards found in a wooden cross | 
which had been erected near the chapel, the 
shadow of which had been cast by the declining 
sun on a rising mist. ^ 

The Flying Dutchman was obviously another 
instance of atmospheric reflection, and similar 
phantom ships have been described by modern 
traveller. The Enchanted Island, or Isle of 
Ghosts, which had its plaiie in old charts in 
the mid-Atlantic, and so perplexed the mariners 
of the middle ages by its varying appearance, 
defying all attempts to reach its shores, has since 
been recognised as a fogbank. 

Among the wonders recorded in the reign of 
William Kufus, it is said tliat on a night in 
1095, the stars seemed falling like a shower of 
rain from heaven to earth, or, according to the 
Chronicle of Eeims, were driven like dust before 
the wind. A tradition is recorded as prevailing 
in Thessaly that on a certain night in August 
the heavens were opened and burning torches 
were seen through the aperture. These are clearly 
hut highly coloured accounts, by persons of 
limited knowledge of nakiral phenomena, of spe- 
cially brilliant displays of shooting-stars. The 
last corresponds with the August meteors. 

Bartholin, in his History of Anafomyy speaks of 
a patrician lady of Verona, Catherine, wife of 
J. Franciscus llambaldus, whose skin sparkled 
with fire when slightly touched. ‘This noble 
lady,^ he says, ‘the Creator endued with so stu- 
pendous a dignity and prerogative of nature, 
that as oft as her body was but lightly touched 
with linen, sparks flew out plentifully from her 
limbs, apparent to her domestic servants, as if 
they had been struck out of a flint, accompanied 
also with a noise that was to be lieard by all. 
Oftentimes, when she rubbed her hands upon 
the' sleeve of her smock that conUiined the 
sparks within it, she observed a flame with a 
tailed ray running about, as fired exhalations 
are wont to do. . . . This fire was not to be 
seen but in the dark or in the night, nor did* 
it burn “without itself, though combustible matter 
was applied to it.' This description of electric 
sparks is such as would bo given by a person 
who saw the phenomenon for the first time and 
was ignorant of its cause. The same appearance 
is sometimes seen by persons of the present 
generation when * divesting themselves of tight- 
fitting underclothing, and especially when comb- 
ing their hair with a vulcanite comb ; but pro- 
bably it shows itself only with persons of peculiar 
constitution. 

It is hardly necessa'ly to advert to the part 
•which comets have played in the annals of 
supernatural manifestations. In classic ‘times, 
however low the state of knowledge may have 
been in other departments of physical science, 
the celestial bodies were never without intelli- 
gent observers, and the ancient astronomers no ! 
doubt acknowledged comets as having their 
place in the planetary or sidereal economy. But 
this knowledge was confined to the learned ; to 
the common people, comets were chariots of 
fire conveying departed heroes to the abode of 


demigods. A splendid comet luckily appeared 
after the death of Julius Ceesar, and confirmed 
his title to divine honours. In the dark ages, 
comets were celestial portents, presages of revolu- 
tion or pestilence. Throughout the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, it was accounted pro- 
fane scepticism to attribute their appearance to 
natural causes ; and even as late as tlie beginning 
of the eighteenth century, we find an inteljligent 
writer on the natural curiosities of the world 
adopting the view that these bodies are not 
allowed to appear except with the special per- 
mission of Divine providence, for a specific pur- 
pose, inA’pposition to the tlieorics of astronomers, 
who are twitted with assigning long periods 
to the orbits of comets in order that the pre- 
dictions of their reappearance may not be falsi- 
fied in the lifetime of the persons making 
tliem. 

Whether it was owing to the improved means 
of spreading intelligence afforded by the inven- 
tion of printing, or to the excitement of men’s 
minds consequent upon the political and social 
events of the time, the sixteenth century was 
prolific in stories of wonderful sights in the 
heavens and on the earth. Of the numy man’-el- 
lous accounts then circulated, we select the fol- 
lowing, which forms the subject of a tract by 
Abraham Fleming, and purports to have beem 
taken from the evidence of eye-witnesses. The 
account is titled, ‘ A Stranngo and Terrible Wnnder 
wrought very late in the Parish Church of 
Bungay — namely, the fourth of this August in 
the yeere of Our Lord 1577 . . . with the appear- 
ance of an horrible shaped thing sensibly per- 
ceived of the pco])le then and there assembled.' 
The account is couched in terras appropriate to 
the solemnity of a s]>t‘cial manifestation from the 
spiritual world, and is interspersed with ejacula- 
tions expressive of the awe which filled the 
people's minds at their witnessing the occurrences 
described ; but the incidents, briefly told, arc 
as follows : A storm of extraordinary fury was 
raging while the congregation were assembled at 
divine service; rain came down like a deluge, 
lightning flashed, and tlmnder pealed, so tliat 
not only dumb creatures were ilisjjuieted, but 
‘senseless things void of all life and feeling shook 
and trembled;' in other words, the fabric and 
furniture of tlie building were shaken by the 
violence of the storm. While the tempest was 
at its height, a visitor from the lower regions 
(as the narrator evidently believed) made his 
appearance in the midst of the congregation, in 
tlie form, ‘as they might disceriie it,’ of a dog, 
of a black colour ; ‘ the sight whereof, together 
with the fearful flaslujs of fire which then were 
scene, moved such admiration in the inindca of 
the assemhlie that they thought doome’s day was 
already come.’ The ‘Evil One in such rf liken esse * 
ran with extraordinary speed down the body of 
the church among the people. Passing between 
two persons who were on their knees apparently 
engaged in prayer, he wrung the necks of both 
of them in an instant, so that they died where 
they knelt. As he passed by another man he 
‘gave him such a gripe on the back that there- 
withal he was presently drawen togither and 
' shrunk up as it were a piece of lether scorched 
in a hot fire ; or as the month of a purse or 
1 bag drawn togither with a string.’ This man, 
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however, did not die. Meanwhile, the parish 
clerk, who was cleaning out the gutter of the 
church, also saw the ‘ horrible shaped thing,’ and 
was struck to the ground with a violent clap of 
thunder, but beyond, his fall, was not harmed. 
The stones of the church and the church door, 
on being afterwards examined, bore evidence of 
the power of the demon in the marks of his 
claws or talons; and all the wires, the wheels, 
and^other things belonging to the clock, were 
Wi'i’ng in sunder and broken m pieces. 

A similar occurrence is stated to have been 
witnessed the same day at Blibery, a village 
seven miles from Bungay. In this '^se, the 
demon planted himself upon the rood-loft, from 
which he flung himself down into the churclj, 
and after killing two men and a lad, and burning 
the hand of another person, Hew out of tlie church 
‘ in a hideous likeness.’ • 

Before dismissing this story as a fable, bred 
of the imagination of people terror-btricken by the 
storm, let us compare it witli the account of an 
occurrence which took place on Malvern Hills on 
the Ist of July 1820. A jjarly had taken refuge 
in an iron-roofed hut from an impending storm, 
and were about to partake of refreshmeiit when 
the storm came on. A gentleman v'ho was 
btanding at the eastern entrance — the storm had 
come from the west — saw what seemed to him 
to he a ball of fire moving along the surface of 
the ground. It came np and entered the liut, 
forcing him, as it did so, several paces forward 
from the doorway. An explosion followed, 
described b}” the inhabitants of the village at the 
foot of the hill (Croat Malvern) as terrific. On 
going ill, as soon as he had recovered from the 
shock, to look after his sisters, he found them 
on the floor, fainting, as he thought, from terror. 
Two of them had died instantly ; and a third 
lady, with others of the jiarty, were injured. 
An examination of the hut showed a large crack 
in the side ()ppu^iL.■ to that at wixicli the fireball 
had entered, leading up to a window, and the 
iron roof above this was indented. 

The correspondence of tlie leading circum- 
stances of this account with rieming’s story is 
remarkable ; and had the Malvern incident 
occurred in the flupei-.'.tiLious sixteenth century 
instead of the scientific nineteenth, it would 
no doubt have been regarded as a supernatural 
visitation, and have furnished just such a 
marvellous story as that of Bungay. In both 
cases, something was seen to enter a building 
during a thunderstorm, killing two persons 
instantly and injuring others, disappearing wdth 
a noise d'escribed in the one ca.se as a violent 
clap of thunder, and in the other as a terrific 
explosion, and leaving beliind visible, marks of 
its progress in the material of the building. In 
each instance, too, a person stationed outside saw 
something which drove him from his place, but 
otherwise did not harm him ; and in both cases 
the body, whatever it was, which seemed to be 
the immediate source of the mischief had a pro- 
gressive motion, which, though swift, could be 
followed by the eye. The chief poiut of difler- 
euce is in the appearance presented by the velucle 
of the destructive agent. In the one case it is 
likened to a black dog, and in the other to a 
ball of lire, and it may be said that no two 
things could be more unlike. As to the form 


of the so-called dog, little need be said. It is 
admitted that the church at the time was in 
such a state of ‘palpable darknesse’ that one 
pei-son could not perceive another ; and in the 
dark, any ill-defined object that can he per- 
ceived at all has a tendency to assume a fantastic 
shape. It was accompanied by ‘fearful flashes 
of fire,’ which seem to be distinguished from 
the lif^tning, and the effect on those who were 
toucheu by it was that of scorching or burning. 
Whether the vehicle which brought the dei?truc- 
tive force into the church, and which was thought 
to be a fiend, was a mass of higlily charged 
smoke or dust, or n miniature cloud of the kind 
whicli, on a grand scale, passed over IMalta on 
the 29th of October 1757, the effects described 
correspond so entirely with those known to result 
from a particular kind of thunderstroke, that we 
cannot accuse tlie author of writing otherwise 
than in good faith. The supernatural colouring 
may fairly be ascribed to want of knowledge in 
regard to a |ubject wliicli, even now, is but 
imperfectly understood. The Malta storm-cloud, 
wliicli destroyed nearly two hundred lives, and 
laid in ruins almost everything in its way, is 
described by Biydone as being at first black, 
afterwards changing its colour till it became 
like a llame of fire mixed with black smoke ; 
but he reports that daipite the scientific explana- 
tions of this extraordinary storm^loud, the people 
declared with one voice that irwas a legion of 
demons let loo.se to punish them for their sins. 
There were, says ho, a thousand iieople in Malta 
that were ready to take their oath that they 
saw the fiends within the cloud, ‘all as black 
as pitch, and breathing out fire and brim- 
stone.’ 

Besides those mentioned above, many other 
strange stories might be instanced wliicli, at the 
time, were accejited as true, accounts of super- 
natural appearance.^ ; and afterwards, when the 
general belief in spiritual manifc.stations declined, 
were denounced a.s false, because contraiy to 
nature, but have since been recognised as coii-sis- 
tent with natural laws. By taking into account 
the surrounding circumstances, the state of know- 
ledge at the time, the cu,stomary moJe.s of expres- 
sion, &c., we may, from m.any stories at first sight 
incredible, arrive at a substratum of truth which 
may form a valuable addition to the sum of 
human knowledge. Imbued with a sense of 
their own superior wi.sdom, learned men, and 
others who have thought themselves learned, 
have sometimes rashly pronounced as impos- 
.sible, and therefore untrue, •jihenomena ■which 
have since been accepted ^s facts. In Arago’s 
]*opular Asfro'nomii is an account of a meteorite 
which struck the earth at Luce, in the year 
1769. It was perceived in the sky by several 
persons, who watched * its progress until it 
reached the surface of tlie earth, when it was at 
once •picked np and preserved ; but the Academy 
of Sciences pronounced it impossible for a solid 
body to have fallen from the heavens. On the 
24tU of July 1790, a quantity of these stones 
fell at St Juliac — in the fields, on the roofs of 
the houses, and in the streets of the village. 
The fall was preceded by what is described 
as the pa.ssing of a great fire, after which 
was hoard in the air a very loud and extraoif- 
dinory noise. The facts were certified by the 
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municipality of the place and by some hundreds 
of the inhabitants ; but. the affair was treated 
in the public journals as a ridiculous tale, 
calculated to excite the compassion not merely 
of savants, but of all reasonable persons. 

Modern scientific research, while continually 
giving us fresh revelations of that order in 
nature which is its suj^remc law, is at the same 
time constantly narrowmg the domain of fhe im- 
possible. Even the wild dreams of the alchemist 
appear, to the chemist and physicist of to-day, 
less groundless than they did eighty or a hun- 
dred years ago. The present century, the age 
of the railway, the electric iight, the telegraph 
and telephone, is certainly not less replete with 
marvels than any of its predecessors. Many of 
the achievements of applied science, to which 
we have now become habituated, if they could 
have been related to a person living in the middle 
ages, would make as great demands upon his 
credulity as the most wonderful stories of past 
times do upon ours, and problems which have 
baffled tbe genius of all past ages, and the in- 
solvability of which had come to be regarded as 
a matter of faith, have been solvec] in our own 
time. And yet we have no ground for assuming 
that we have approached a limit in the field of 
discovery, or for claiming finality in our inter- 
pretations of nature. WG have lifted a corner 
of the curtain, and are enabled to peep at some 
of the machinery by which her operations are 
effected, but much more remains concealed, and 
we know not v^hat marvels may yet in course 
of time be made clear to us. Tlicro arc doubtless 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of — even iii our philosophy, 
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IN TWENTY CHAPTERS. — CHAP. IV. 

Five years have passed away, bringing strange 
chafiges and startling revolutions — years, to some, 
fraught with misery and regret ; years, to others, 
which have been pregnant with fame and honour ; 
but to the suffering, patient world, only another 
step nearer to eternity. Five years later, and 
night in the small German town where honour 
is wrecked and lives are lost on the hazard of a 
die. The Kursaal at Ilomburg sparkling with the 
glitter of ten thousand lights. Men of all nations 
were gathered t^ere, drawn together by the 
strongest cords which hind human destiny — 
the power of gold, r No type of face was want- 
ing ; no passion, no emotion that the human 
visage is capable of^ but had its being there : 
rage, despair, misery, exfiltation — the whole gamut 
of man’s passions and triumphs. Women were 
there too. The bluest-blood recorded in the 
AltnaTiach de Gotha did not disdain to rub elbows 
with the last fancy from the Comf'die Fran5ai3e ; 
my lord, cold, indifferent, and smiling, sat side 
by side with the reckless plunger who would 
have bartered his honour, had that commodity 
remained to him, for the gold to place upon the 
colour. On the long green tables, the glittering 
coins fell wdth a subdued chink sweeter than the 


finest music to the hungry ears ; a republic tbe 
most perfect in the universe, where rich and poor 
alike arc welcomed, with one great destiny — to 
lose or to gain. There were no wild lamentations 
there ; such vulgar exhibitions were out of place, 
though feeling cannot be disguised under tlie 
deepest mask, for a tremor of the eyelid, a flash 
of the eye, a convulsive movement of the finders, 
betray poor human nature. As the game' pro- 
ceeded with the monotonous cry of the croupier, 
it was awful to watch the intentness of the faces, 
how they deepened in interest as the game was 
made, bending forward till at length ‘Rouge 
perd ct coulcur’ came from the level voice 
again. 

The croupiers raked in the glittering stacks 
of gold, silcftitly, swiftly, but with as much emo- 
tion as a child would gather cowslips, and threw 
the wifining on each stake as calmly, knowing 
full well that in the flight of time it must return. 
The piles were raked up, auci then arose a mur- 
mur, a confusion of tongues, reminding the spec- 
tator of what the bewilderment at Babel must 
have been, a clamour which died avay to silence 
at the intliralling ‘Faites voire jeu.’ 

How the hands clawed at the sparkling trea- 
sure ; eager, trembling avarice in every finger- 
tip ; from the long, lean, yellow claw of the old 
witliereJ gamester, to the idump little hand of the 
bride, -who is trying her fortune with silver, fear- 
ful lest, driven by despair, some less fortunate 
player should lay felonious fingers upon the 
piled -up treasure. 

Standing behind the all -absorbed group was 
a young man with pale, almost ghostly featui’cs, 
and a heavy dark moustache. From his attitude 
and smile, it was hard to say how fortune had 
served him, for his face was void of any emotion. 
He held one piece of gold in his hand, placed 
it on a colour, waited, and lost. A trilling move- 
ment of his lips, pressed tightly together under 
the dark moustache — that was all. Then for a 
moment lie hesitated, pondered, and suddenly, 
as if to settle the matter quickly, he detached 
a coin from his watchchain and leaned forward 
again. Under him, seated at the table, was a 
woman winning steadily. A pile of gold was 
before her ; she wns evidently in the luckiest 
vein. The man, with all a gambler’s super- 
stition, placed the coin in her hand. ‘Stake for 
me,’ he whispered ; ‘you have the luck!’ 

Mechanically, she took the proffered coin, and 
turned it in her hand ; then suddenly a wave 
of crimson, succeeded by a deathly whiteness, 
came across her face. She held the coin, then 
put it carefully aside, and staked another in its 
place. Then, apparently forgetting her emotion 
in the all-absorhing interest of the game, she 
looked at the table. ‘Rouge gagne, et couleur 
perd,’ came the chant of the croupier. The stakes 
were raked in, and the money lost. Under his 
breath, the man uttered a fervent imprecation, 
slightly shrugged his shoulders, and turned to 
watch the game again. From that moment the 
w'oman lost ; her pile dwindled away to one coin 
beyond the piece of metal tendered her to stake, 
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but still she played on, tbe man behind watching 
her play intently. A little varying luck, at one 
moment a handful of napoleons, ’at another, 
reduced to one, the game proceeded. At length 
the last but one was gone, save the piece tendered 
to her by the man behind the chair ; that she 
never parted with. As she sat there, words came 
to her ears vaguely — the voice of the man behind 
her, land every time he spoke she shivered, as 
if cold breath were passing through her heart. 
A te nporary run of luck 'came to her aid, and 
so she sat, listening and playing. 

The new-comer was another man, evidently an 
Italian, fine, strong, with an open face Und dark 
passionate eyes. He touched the first man upon 
the shoulder lightly, speaking in excellent Eng- 
lish. 

There were four actors there, playing, had 
they but known it, a ghastly tragedy. The two 
men were players ; the listenin'' woman was 
another ; and across the table, benind the spec- 
tators, stood a girl. She had a dark southern 
face of great beauty — a face cleanly chiselled, 
and lighted by a pair of wondrous black eyes 
— eyes bent upon the two men and the woman, 
playing now with the keenest interest. She 
shrank back a little as the new-comer- entered, 
and her breath came a little quicker ; but there 
she stayed, watching and waiting for some oppor- 
tunity. Iler look boded ill for some one. !Mean- 
while, the iinconscious actors fixed tbeir atten- 
tion on the game. The last arrival touched 
the other man upon the elbow again, a little 
roughly this time. 

‘You have been playing again, Hector?’ he 
said. 

‘I have been playing my friend — yes. Tt is 
not in my nature to be in such a jdace without. 
What would you have me do, Luigi? 1 am 
dying of ennui from this inaction — kicking up 
my heels here ’."aitiug for orders.’ 

‘ T should have thought you could have found 
something better to occupy your time,’ the man 
addre.ssecl as Luigi retiiriifd. ‘Our w'ork is too 
stem, too holy, to be shared with such frivolity 
as this. Uolil, gold, with no thoughts of any- 
thing but this maddening scramble!’ 

‘My dear Luigi, pray, control yourself. Are 
you not aware that, this sort of thing has been 
done to death ? Do not, as you love me, descend 
to the level of the descriptive journalist, who 
comes over here to coin his superlative con- 
demnatory adjectives into money — to lose at 
this very interesting game. John Bull holds 
up his hands in horror as he reads the descrip- 
tion in his Telcijraph, and then he comes to try 
hia luck himself. I, Hector Ic Gautier, have 
seen a bishop here.’ 

‘ How fond you are of the sound of your own 
voice,’ Luigi Saivarini returned. ‘ Come outside ; 
I have something important to say to you.’ 

* Something connected with the League, I sup- 
pose,’ Le Gautier yawned. ‘ If it was not yourself 
I was talking to, I should say, confusion to the 
League.’ 

‘ How rash you are I ’ Saivarini returned in 
a low tone, accompanied by an admiring glance 
at his companion. ‘Consider what one word 
spoken lightly might mean to you. The attend- 
ants here, the croupier even, might be a Number 
in the League. 


‘ Very likely,* Le Gautier relied carelessly ; 
‘but it is not probable that, if I should whisper 
the magic words in his ear, he would give me 
credit lor a few napoleons. I am in no mood 
for business to-night, Luigi ; and if you are 
the good fellow I take you for, you will lend 
me’ 

‘ One Brother must alway.s aid another accord- 
ing to# his means, says the decree. But, alas! 
I have nothing. — I came to you with the inten- 
tion’ — 

‘ Oh, did you ? ’ Lo Gautier asked sardonically. 
‘ Then, in that case, i Tnust look elsewhere ; a 
few francs is all my available capital.’ 

‘Hector,’ the Italian exclaimed suddenly, in 

a hoarse whisper, ‘where is the?’ lie did 

not finish his sentence, but pointed to the 
watchchain the other was idly twirling in his 
fingens. 

Le Gautier smiled sarcastically. ‘It is gone,’ 
he said lightly — ‘gone to swell the bloated coffers 
of the bank. Fortune, alas ! had no favour even 
for that my. Stic coin. Sacred as it should have 
been, I am its proud possessor no more.’ 

‘Y'oii arcMnad, utterly mad!’ Saivarini ex- 
claimed. ‘If it were but known — if it has fallen 
into the hands of the bank, or a croupier happens 
to have a Number, tjjink of what it means to 
you ! The coin would be forwarded to the 
Central Council ; the signs woiJld be called in j 
yonrs missing ’ 

‘And one of these admirable German daggers 
would make acquaintance with my estimable 
person, with no consolation but the fact of 
knowing what a handsome corpse I shall make. 
Bah ! A man can only die once, and so long 
as they do not make me the posthumous hero 
of a horrible tragedy, I do not care. It is not 
so very serious, my Luigi.’ 

. ‘ It is serious ; you know it is,’ Luigi retorted. 
‘No Brollier of the League would have had the 
.sublime audacity, the reckless courage' 

‘L’audaoo, I’andace, toujours I’audace,’ Le Gau- 
tier returned. ‘ 1 sigh for new temptations ; the 
sight of the gaming-table is to me what the smell 
of battle afar off is to the n'ar-horse. I came 
here intending to risk a louis ; T have lost every- 
thing. There is nothing like courage at the 
tables ; and as it had a spice of danger in it, I 
risked ’ 

‘Your life! You do not seem to comprehend 
the danger.’ 

‘But, my dear friend, it is exactly that spice 
of danger that gives the tiling its nameless 
charm. Come, you are hipped, out of sorts. 
You sec the duties of the Ofder in every action ; 
you see the uplifting of the avenging dagger in 
every shadow that trembles on the wall. Be 
a man ! ’ • 

‘ I am all the more disturbed,’ Saivarini observed 
withpioody, uneasy face, ‘that the orders have 
come. That w the principal reason I am here 
to look for you. We are translated to London.’ 

‘That is good news, at anyrate,’ Le Gautier ex- 
claimed briskly. ‘ I have been literally dying to 
get hack there. By the bright eyes of Enid— — 
What is that ? ’ 

Above the clamour of tongues and the rattle 
of the gold pieces, a low laugh was heard dis- 
tinctly close to the speaker’s elbow. He turned 
sharply round j but there was no one within a 
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few feet of them. Apparently, it had not dis- 
tuj'bed the inthralled players, though the croupier 
swept his cold eye around to discover the aumor 
of this unseemly mirth. 

‘ Strange 1 ’ Le Gautier observed. * I seem to 
have heard that laugh before, though I cannot 
remember where.* 

‘And so have I,* Salvarini whispered hoarsely 
— ‘ only once, and I hope that I may nev^r hear 
it again. 1 1 is horrible 1 ’ 

Le Gautier looked at his companion, amazed to 
see the agitation pictured on hia face. It was 
•W'hite and drawn, as if with some inward pain. 
Salvarini wiped his damp lA'ow as he met the 
other’s piercing gaze, and tried to still the trem- 
bling of his limbs. 

‘ A passing fancy,* he explained — ‘ a fancy which 
called up a remembrance of my boyhood, the 
recollection of a vengeance as yet unpaid. — But 
I am idling j let us get outside. The orders 
have come, as I tell you, for London. We are 
to meet the Head Centre at the old address.* 

‘And how did the orders come?* Le Gautier 
asked. 

‘The old mysterious way,’ was the impatient 
reply ; ‘ secrecy and darkness ; no trust in any 
one, however worthy he may have proved — the 
old suspicion, which drags us down, and holds 
our hands even in the act* of striking. I found 
them on my table when I got in. You and 1 
are to get to London, and there await orders. 
Our instructions bear the crossed daggers, indi- 
cating extreme secrecy and a mission of great 
danger,’ 

In spite of his sanr) froiil, Le Gautier could 
not repress a slight start ; and a smile of covcj'b 
sarcasm, pity almost, rose to his lips as he looked 
in his companion’s eager, enthusiastic face ; the 
same sort of pity the sharper feels for his uncon- 
scious victim when he has liim W’ithin the toils. 
Not that the younger man noticed this ; his eyes 
were full of some far-away -jjroject, something 
noble, by their expression. 

‘Tlie old story of the monkey and the chest- 
nuts,’ Le Gautier observed with hia most sinister 
smile ; ‘ the puppets run the risk, and the Head 
Centres get the glory. If we fall, it is in 
ireedom’s name. That is siilllcieut epitaph for 
irs ^or, silly, fluttering moths.’ 

‘But the glory of it ! ’ Salvarini cried — ‘ think 
of that ! * 

‘ The glory, jres — the glory of a felon’s grave ! 
The glory lies in the uncertainty. What do wc 
gain, you and I, ^by the removal of crowned 
heads ? When the last tyrant fell at our leader’s 
dictate, how much did we benefit by the blow'? 
Ho was not a bad man : for a king, he was 
just.* 

‘You are in a bitter, mood, to-night, Hector,’ 
Salvarini answered. ‘What will you say when 
I tell you tlie appointment has come with your 
nomination as a Deputy, with a scat au the 
Council of the Crimson Nine ? ’ 

‘My appointment at last! You are joking, 
Luigi. Surely they had need of better men 
than I. What of La Foutaine '? ’ 

‘ Dead,’ Salvarini responded grimly. ‘Treachery 
was suspected, and it was necessary to remove 
him. — But what I tell you is true ; you are 
ordered t<j be present at the next Council at 
^Warsaw, two months hence, when you will give 


up jrour badge as an Avenger, and take the 
premier or<ler.’ 

‘And I have staked it to-night on the hazard 
of a die ! ’ Le Gautier exclaimed, pallid even 
beyond his usual deathly wliiteness. ‘Fool, fool 
that I was ! How can I prevent it becoming 
known 1 I am undone ! ’ 

‘ Yon do not know the worat,’ Salvarini replied, 
‘ Come closer, and let me whisper in your rars ; 
even the walls carry such tidings. The Supreme 
Director is here ! * 

Le Gautier turned faint and sick as he looked 
furtively round the room, with its long mirrors 
and harbiric splendour. 

‘Suppose you lend me yours?’ he suggested. 
‘You will not Avant it now. What a mad fool 
1 have been ! I wonder if there is any way 
of recovering it ? fur 1 must have it, come what 
will. With a penalty of’ 

‘ Death I ’ 

The word, abruptly, sternly uttered, was fol- 
lowed by the same low mocking laugh they had 
hoard before. They looked around in alarm, but 
no trace of any one could be seen. Standing 
in the reces-s of a wiudoAv, they looked out ; but 
no sign of tlie mysterious warning, strangely 
given. 

‘Let us get away from this,’ Le Gautier groaned. 
‘I am RtilU'd ! Como outside into the open air. 
My nerves must be unstrung to-uigbt.’ 

They walked out through the high folding- 
doors, and disappeared in the darkness. As they 
loft, the ■woman who had been playing rose 
from her seat and fullowunl them. A 2 >pHrently, 
she was too late, for they had vanished ; and wulh 
I a sigh, she abandoned her evident intention, 

! turning into the Kursaal gardens and throwing 
her.self into a seat. Directly she (juitted lli'e 
saloon, tlie woman with tlu*. dark eyes follow^^d, 
and traclred the other to tlie quiet retreat. For 
some time she stood behind the shadow of a 
tree, Avatching her. It Avas a brilliant moon- 
light night — clear, calm, and iwaceful. Without 
tborc, the lighted AviudoAVs of the gambling 
.wiloon could he seen ; and ever and anon the 
murmur of the crcni^Aier, the scra})c of the rakes, 
and the siilxiued clink of the gold, might be 
heard. But the figure on the scat did not heed 
these things ; she Avas looking at a coin in her 
hand, making out as she best could the device.s 
lhat'it bore, sti ange and puzzling to her. 

It Avas merely a gold coin, in fine a moidore 
of Portugal ; and upon the reverse sitle, the 
figure had been rubbed doAvn, and an emblem 
engraved in its place. There was a figure of 
Liberty gazing at a rising sun, her foot upon 
a prostrate dead body, and underneath the words, 
‘I strike.’ Over the rising sun, in tiny letters, 
Av’as the device, ‘ In Freedom’s name ; ’ and at 
the top, tAvo letters in a monogram. The seated 
figure noted these things, but, from the expres- 
sion on her face, they represented nothing to 
her. Behind the shadow of the tree, the watcher 
crept closer and closer, trying in vain to get 
a glimpse of the golden coin. As the seated 
figure bent over it, tears began to gather in 
her eyes, overflowing at last, and the passion 
of sorrow seemed to rise, till her frame was 
shaken with the sobs she did not strive to 
master. The Avoman looking on stopped out 
from her shelter and crossed the open grass 
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to the other’s side. Her face, on the contrary, 
was eager, almost hopeful, as she bent forward 
and touched the wfeeper on the shoulder. She 
looked up, surprise mastering her grief for a 
brief moment. 


AEMY PANICS: 

V BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN IN THEM. 

Few Vion have gone through a campaign of any 
duration without having experienced some one 
or more of those strange incidents of warfare 
which arc known under the name of Panics. 
Those who have been in them know but too 
well their peculiarity — how a sudden access of 
fear seizing upon a body of troops, and com- 
municating itself from man to nfan with a 
rapidity that can only be compared to a con- 
flagration in a city built of wood, spreads so 
quickly that it is impossible to detect its cause, 
and the coolest observer cannot tell whence the 
contagion had its origin. Amongst raw levies or 
young and inexperienced soldiery, such panics 
arc naturally more fr(i(pu‘nt than amongst tried 
troops ; but history tells us that oven the oldest 
veterans are not proof against their attack. 

Na])i(;r, in his Fcnivsnlar War, devotes but 
some eight or nine lim^s to an account of the 
most i-emarkahlc recorded incident of tins natnre, 1 
in which liobert Cranford’s c.elebrated Light 
Division — consisting of those three distinguished 
regiments, the 43d, the 52(1, and the 95th — were 
seized and put to flight by an attack of fear so 
sudden aiid (;aus(iless that the historian makes 
no attc'inpt whiitcjver to ascri])o a reason for it. 
‘The Light Division,’ he writes, ‘encamped in a 
pinewood, where happened one of those extra- 
ordinary panic attributed in ancii at times to 
tlie influence of a god. No enemy was near, no 
alarm given, when suddenly the ti’t) 0 ])s, as if 
seized with a frenzy, started from sieej) and 
disappeared in every direction ; nor was there 
any possibility of allaying this strange terror, 
until some persons called out that the enemy’s 
cavalry were amongst them, when the soldiers 
iiiecliaiiicany run together, and tlie illusion was 
dissipated.’ It seems odd that so diffuse a writer 
should have seen lit to say so little of so extra- 
ordinary an occurrence, more especially when we 
remember that this same Light Division was the 
flower of the British army in the Peninsula, 
and that lie writes of it not many pages before 
as * composed of three regiments singularly litted 
for difficult service. Long and carefully disci- 
plined by Sir John Moore, they came to the field 
with such a knowledge of ai-ras, that six years 
of warfare coidd not detect a flaw in their system, 
nor were they ever overmatched in courage and 
^ilL’ 

The public has been made acquainted with a 
goodly number of panics during the lost few 
years, the military annals of which have been so 
replete with the warlike operations of the British 
arras. Many of us have thrown up our hands 
and sighed over the decadence of the pristine 
virtue of our soldiers, or prophesied darkly the 
downfall of the whole British race. The reason 
why the world nowadays is more familiar with 


many of the shortcomings and fallings of our 
troops is not very difficult to find. As, before 
Agamemnon, lived many brave men whose virtues 
have not been handed down, so too, perhaps, 
many little indiscretions oii the part of tlie 
soldiers of Marlborough and Wellington have 
passed into oblivion tlirougb want of a ‘special 
war correspondent.’ In spite of press censor- 
ship ojt the part of military officers, sooner or 
later fli(^.se lynx-eyed gentlemen, being in the 
midst of the fighting- men, have seen and recorded 
in the columns of the daily press very many 
incidents, the seriousness of which lias not been 
lessened in the tellihg. Amongst soldiers them- 
selves, a natural pride would make them reticent 
in such matters ; and Vesp-ii de, corpa lias pro- 
bably caused more than we know of to be buried 
in the bosoms of the members of some particular 
corps. 

This reminds us of an unrecorded case of 
‘panic’ pure and simple, which was communi- 
cated to us, years alter its occurrence, by an 
officer in the regiment concerned. When he 
s]}okc of it, he did so witli the air of a man fear- 
ful of breaking a sacred tlust, which even then 
he seemed to feel hardly justified in betraying, 
thougb the regiment bad changed its title, and 
scarcely one of the members in it at the time 
still remained. Suffice? it to say that the regi- 
ment was a distinguished infantry one, composed 
.‘dmost entirely of veterans, who had added lustre 
to their former glories by the courage and_ bravery 
with which they had behaved throughout the 
trying times of the Indian Mutiny. It was 
shortly after this terrible outbreak had been 
quelled that the regiment in question was march- 
ing Irom the scene of some of the bloodiest out-* 
rages to a new station in a comparatively undis- 
turbed portion of India. Then, as now, inarclies 
! in that country were usually carried out at night, 
the sun in the hot season rendering exposure to its 
inllucnco more or less unsafe to Europeans. They 
had almost reached the spot where they were 
to halt for the night — which, by-tlie-bye, was 
an exceptionally dark one — in fact, the advancc- 
jiiu’ty had already arrived, when suddenly some 
sort of commotion and jiress of men from the 
rear was noticed by tlie officers. Before they 
could divine the cause, the confusion increased, 
and the regiment, without paying any heed to 
the commands of the officers, broke its ranks, 
and fled precipitately into the jungle on either 
side of the road. As nsmil, the officers, and even 
the senior non-commissiuned officers, liud not 
shared the general terror, anil some few of the 
privates ha(l at lirst called diijion their comrades 
to remain steady — but all to no avail. They were 
regularly broken, and scarcely a man remained. 
Very soon, an explanation was forthcoming. A 
number of loose horses came galloping down the 
road. It was the noise of their lioofs over the 
hard 'ground, Iji'eaking the stillness of the Indian 
night, that had mysteriously magnified itself into 
a vague hut all-masteriug terror. How complete 
the panic was may be imagined from the fact that 
many of the men had lied so far into the jungle 
that they did not return till the following morn- 
ing. Every inquiry w^as made by the colonel 
into the case ; but no one was ever made respon- 
sible as the originator ; and the regiment mutu- 
ally agreed to keep the w'hole affair a profound 
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secret. So well did they do so, that it never 
leaked out till years afterwards, when time had 
blunted the sting of publicity. 

In South Africa, the disaster of Isandlhwana 
gave the soldiers* nerves a severe shaking, 
and it often happened that false alarms at night 
led to the rousing of whole camps, and some- 
times even to a reckless discharge of firearms. 
In some cases, f friendly natives or even comrades 
were taken by the excited imagination of a sentry 
for enemies ; in others, unoffending cattle, even 
a bush or a shrub, became the innocent cause 
of a fueilade sufficient to have dealt widespread 
destruction to a host of Zulus.*’ 

An odd incident, illustrative of the slightness 
of the cause — or even, perhaps, of the absence of 
any cause at all — that gives rise to a panic, 
occurred on the night of lYd-el-Kebir, amidst a 
small corner of the force that was bivouacking 
on the battlefield. The narrator had crawled 
into a marquee in which, with other commis- 
sariat stores, wore the rum caskft from which 
the troops had received their liquor ration after 
the fatigues and excitement of the day’s fight 
and previous night-march. Besides® one or two 
commissariat issuers in charge of' the stores, 
several ‘ odds and ends * of other corps had found 
their way into the marquee, preferring to rest 
under its shelter amidst the casks and biscuit- 
boxes, than under the open sky with the sand 
for a bed. Suddenly, in the middle of the night 
when all were sleeping, a noise and commotion 
began in tlie bivouac outside. Before the inhab- 
itants of the tent were sufficiently awake to 
understand its cause, the curtains were thrust 
aside by a red-coated soldier, who shouted to 
us to get up : ‘ The Arabs arc in tbe camp 
— they are upon us ! ’ Then he disappeared 
as rapidly as he had come. Eveiy one sprang 
to his arms, and probably experienced that 
especially uncomfortable sensation that is caused 
by a vague feeling of an unseen thougli 
imminent danger against which one is ignorant 
how to guard. Outside, every one around was 
aroused and up, eagerly striving to discover 
from what quarter attack was to be expected. 
Nothing, however, more unpleasant occurred 
than the advent of a staff-officer asking the 
cause of the confusion. Probably tbe truth 
never did reach headquarters. Afterwards, how- 
ever, a report gained ground — no other or better 
reason was ever forthcoming — that the alarm 
arose from the screams of a sleeping soldier, who, 
overwrought norha^s by the liorrors of the day, 
had been fignting his battle over again in his 
dreams ! 

It is perhaps as well that all cases of panic 
should be brought forward and investigated. 
Hushing them up may -be satisfactory to those 
who fed that the credit and reputation of their 
particular regiment or corps are at stake but, 

, like all undeclared and secret evilsj* they are' best 
dealt with by being dragged to light. How 
' eke can the soldier leai'n their absurdity— how 
else learn to recognise them and reason on the 
moment whether he be in the presence of a 
causeless panic or a real danger ? 

One lesson certainly the few lines of Napier 

S aoted above teach us. The cry of some one that 
te en«my*8 cavalry were amongst them caused 
the Light Division to rally — it was the dissipa- 


tion of a vague terror by the substitution for it 
of a substantial danger. 

Enough has been said to show that panics 
will occur. It is easy to see how fatal may be 
their results, and how detrimental they ore to 
the morale of an army. A recognition of this 
fact must convince us of the necessity that exists 
for neglecting no step that may tend to minimise 
their occurrence, or, if they must occur, to most 
efficaciously and speedily counteract their effects. 
Long since, sailors learnt by experience that real 
or imagined outbreaks of fire on shipboard were 
too apt to cause panic and confusion, and thereby 
increase tenfold the horrors of tbe situation. To 
provide against this, the fire-alarm is frequently 
sounded, with a view to accustoming the crew 
to take up rapidly their allotted posts, when fire 
actually dotis occur, with the calmness and de- 
spatch bred of familiarity. This system of accus- 
toming men to sudden alarms of attack was 
practised with success in the Marine Camp round 
Suakim, and they probably owed the idea in 
some measure to their naval training. At any- 
rate, their camp was particularly free from need- 
less night-alarms, and their sentries earned the 
somewhat rare distinction of never having been 
forced throughout tbe whole campaign. 


GEOEGE HANNAY’S LOVE AFFAIR. 

CHAPTER I. — TOO LATE ! 

There was a sharp but not unpleasant smell of 
frost in the air ; the small shrubbery around the 
way-side station of Lochcnbreck was covered with 
a slight coating of hoar-frost, which was being 
gradually dissipated by the golden rays of the 
sun, now two or three degrees above the horizon. 
Tlie bustle of the Twelfth had pa.ssed. The 
‘knowing ones’ wlio prefer Wigtownshire moors 
to those of the West and North Highlands, as 
being lower rented and yielding quite as good 
sport, had come and gone, for it was now the 
latter end of September. It was about eight 
o’clock A.M. ; the South train was due, and it 
was timed to stop here for five minutea; not 
so much on account of any passenger or goods 
traffic it might deposit or receive, as to alloAv 
the iron house to take a huge drink, sufficient 
to carry it in comfort to Stranraer. That this 
particular morning, however, there was some pas- 
senger traffic expected was evident. Outside the 
station stood a wagonette, a pony-cart, and a smart 
ostler in charge of both ; inside was the station- 
master, a porter, and a young lady. The two 
former were Ii8t6ning for the clang of the signal- 
bell announcing tbe train ; the latter, in prosaic 
truth, was endeavouring to keep her feet warm, 
by pacing rapidly up and down the limited 
platform. She was a very pretty girl, with a 
clear, pinky freshness of complexion, a finely 
chiselled nose, and a , small, sweet, though firm 
mouth. 

The signal-bell clanged, and the train came 
grandly sweeping in. There was but one pas- 
senger, but that was the one the young lady was 
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waiting for. When he alighted, she ran for- 
ward and gave him her hand, which he shook 
heartily. 

‘ Alone ? ’ she cried. 

‘Yes, Nan, alone this time ! You’re not sorry, 
are you ?’ 

*Oh, no, nol I’ll have you all to myself 1 
An<i^|Vou ’ll have such lots of new London stories 
to tSl, and none of your awfully clever city 
fri .iids to laugh at me.’ 

The new arrival’s portmanteau, fishing-rods, &c., 
were put in the pony-cart, and assisting |he young 
girl into the wagonette, he took the reins and 
started at a smart trot towards Lochenbreck Inn, 
some eight miles away over the purple moor. 

While they are enjoying the heather-scented air, 
and the delightful moorland scenery, from which 
•the sun had now dispelled the early morning’s 
mist, it may be as well that the reader should 
know who the occupants of the wagonette were. 
Place aiix dames; Anne Porteous, aged nineteen, 
was the daughter of Kobert Porteous, innkeeper 
at Lochenbreck. Itobcrt, however, was not an 
ordinary innkeeper. He certainly took in guests 
for bed and board, and, as was sai<l by some, 
charged very highly for the accommodation ; but 
beyond this, he was proprietor of a loch, and most 
of the moor encircling it, and could thus give free 
angling and shooting privileges to his guests. He 
was quite independent of innkeepiiig as a means 
of living ; but his father and grandfather before 
him had kept the inn, and why should not he ? 
Early in life lie was left a widower, and Anne 
was his only daughter. She received an excel- 
lent education at *S Academy, and really 

took charge of the iim business, for her father 
was crippled with rlieumatisin. Her management, 
however, was an unseen one, for she did not 
come personally in contact with the guests. But 
there vferc exceptions to that rule. One of them 
was her present companion, George Hannay, the 
editor of the London magazine, the Olympic. But 
then the case with him was different from that 
of an ordinary guest. Her father and he were old 
friends, and he had been coming about the place 
since she was a girl in short frocks.* The editor 
■was a very keen angler, and as the sport could 
best be pursued off a boat, when Anne grew 
older and strong enough, it was her whim and 
pleasure to row him about while he wielded 
the rod. Thus they grew great friends ; and his 
autumn visit was looked forward to -with joyous 
expectancy by little Nan. Little, she was not 
now ; years had glided away, and she had 
almost emerged into womanhood ; but stiU the 
old friendly relations were kept up between 
the two. Last summer she had spent with 
her father’s sister, who kept a pension in Brussels, 
and it is about her experiences there that the 
pair are chatting ^aily as the vehicle rolls home- 
wards over the leal-bestrewn road. 

As for the editor, he was a tallish, well-developed 
man, with dark hair, whiskers, and moustache 
considerably more than sprinkled with gray. At 
first sight you would guess his age at about fifty. 
But having regard to his light springy step and 
genial smile, you might have set him down at 
about forty, and still have been wrong, for in 


truth he was only thirty-e%ht. It was a grand 
reBef for him to leave the Metropolis and hia 
editorial worries behind once a year, and spend 
a glorious autumn holiday at Lochenbreck — 
fishing, talking with his old friend Eobert, 
and— -well— -yes ! (of late years, that is to say) 
enjoying a chat with his pretty little daughter. 
It^ was not accidentally that he came alone 
this ^me. Usually he brought a roistering 
squacJ of literary bohemians, who made the 
ceiling of the private parlour ring with jest 
and song till unseemly hours of the morning. 
And the reason was, he came prcpai’cd to offer 
liis heart and haiAl to the fair Nan! He did 
not imagine for a moment he was in love with 
her. On, no I he was too old and sedate for such 
nonsense as that. In his professional capacity he 
had dissected and analysed so many excruciat- 
ingly sentimental love talcs, that he imagined 
himself Cupid-proof But things had driven his 
thoughts towards matrimony. He had got tired 
of his lady-lfonsekeeper, with her Cockney fied 
vulgar airs. Now, if he could only get rid of 
her, he thought, i)ension her off, or get another 
situation fov her, and place this Scotch girl at 
the head of his table, how much brighter life 
would seem to liim ! Would she take him ? 
Well, he thought she would. Of one thing he 
was certain, sne was^roally fond of him j there 
was no rival in tlie way ; an(i the father wa 3 
certain to favour the match. He did not care 
for ^ girlish gush j sound lasting affection, and 
purity and singleness of mind, were what he 
wanted. 

The wagonette had now aiTived at the inn — 
a quaint old crow-stepped edifice, half covered 
witli ivy, and surrounded by a garden-wall. 
Old Mr Porteous was at the door, and bade | 
his guest a hearty welcome. Then Anne set to 
work, and in less than half an hour there was 
a tempting breakfast smoking on the , private 
parlour table, which Mr Hannay did excellent 
justice to. To keep liim company, his host 
and hostess sat at table with him, and made 
believe to partake of the dainties before them ; 
while the truth was, they had had a hearty 
breakfast three hours before. The sun, which 
till now had brightened up the room, became 
overcast, and a few drops from a passing shower 
rattled against the dianiond-pancd window. Mr 
Hannay rose from his chair and looked out. A 
splendid day for fishing. ‘Come, Nan, my lass,’ 
he said, ‘let’s to work. It’s a shame to sit 
here idling, with the loch ii^ such fine trim for 
trouting.’ 

‘Well, sir, I suppose i must obey orders,’ 
she rejoined, and tripping up-stairs, soon 


she rejoined, and tripping up-stairs, soon 
returned arrayed in an old frock, and a head- 
piece of stiff white calico, resembling in design 
a sou’wester, and suited to protect from sun, 
rain, or wind. Half an hour later they were 
floating on Jiho loch ; Nan slowly paddling 
along, her companion* industriously whipping 
the water ; both keeping up a desultory conversa- 
tion. Her experiences at Brussels naturally 
formed the chief topic. On this subject she 
spoke with enthusiasm. She had never seen 
Paris, therefore its miniature presentment im- 
pressed her all the more vividly. Hannay was 
pleased to hear scenes described with her fresh 
girlish fervour, to which he had long been 6lasS, 
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Apart from the warm feelings he had towards 
her, her conversation had a literary charm for 
him, for she was a bom narrator. She took 
him with her in all her rambles and escapades, 
and her six months’ residence in the gaj litU.e 
capital seemed exposed to his mental vision as 
clearly as if he had been her companion. Yet 
the sly little damsel forgot, quite innocently of 
course, to tell him of sundry moonlight tyiralks 
with a certain Scotch student, under the ^den 
trees of the Boulevard des Alliers. 

■ The fishing was progressing but slowly. 
Perhaps there was thunder in the air ; or 

E ossibly the angler’s mind was abstracted, and 
e was thinking of matters of weightier import, 
than the capture of a few silvery trout After 
missing excellent ‘offers’ on two or three occa- 
sions, his companion burst into a merry laugh, and 
asked him if his wits had gone a wool-gather- 
ing, ‘ I am afraid,’ she continued, gravely snaking 
her head, ‘that you are still in love with that 
wicked Mademoiselle Sylvestre.’ ‘ j 

Now, the lady referred to was an aged cx-prima 
donna of the English opera, and a warm mend : 
of his. It pleased Nan, however, to make-believe 
that their relaiionsliip to each other was of a 
strongly amorous natrure, and she missed no 
opportunity of teasing him about her. Now 
was a chance to broach the matter he had at 
heart. For, strange to say, this experienced 
man of literature and society, this ornament 
of London drawing-rooms, felt oddly emhar- 
rassed in his new relationship of suitor to a 
simple country girl. True it was, she had no 
iilea of the terrible designs he had on her heart 
and liberty ; but that seemed only to make the 
matter worse in his eyes. There was not an 
atom of self-consciousness about her. Her clear 
gray eyes were crystalline ; he fancied he could 
read every thought of her soul in their trans- 
parent depths. No thoughts of love there evi- 
dently. It looked almost brutal to disturb their 
sweet maidenly repose — almost like shooting a 
trusting, tame rabbit. If there had been but 
the least spice of coquetry about her, it would 
have been so much easier for him to have un- 
burdened himself of his heart’s secret — at least 
so he thought. He never felt so morally limp 
in all his life, and it was wuth the courage of 
despair that he wound up his reel and deter- 
mined to know his fate then and there. A 
few intermittent drops of rain began to fall, and 
seating himself beside her on the thwarts, he 
shared has waterpr^pf with her. He never yet 
had spoken, save in the language of raillery ; how 
on earth was he now* to address her in accents 
of love and sentiment 1 However, it must be 
done ; and he took ‘ a header.’ 

" ‘My dear Nan,’ he bogan, ‘it is really too 
bad of you to mention that estimable old lady. 

I like her very much, as I am sure would you 
if you knew her. But she might easily be 
my mother I Ah, Nan,’ he continued, slipping 
his arm round her waist imdemeath the water- 
proof — ‘all, Nan, there is only one girl in all 
the world I care a pin for, and it is your 
own sweet self I Nan — will you be my wife % ’ 

As he spoke the last few words, Nan’s face 
grew deadly pale ; then the truant blood rushed 
back to her cheeks tumultuously, flushing them 
carmine. . 


‘Ob, no, nol’ she piteously cried as she 
shrunk from him, and gently disengaged his arm 
from round her waist ; * oh, no 1 Mr Hannay, 
that can never, never be ! O how stupid and 
foolish I ’vo been. Forgive me, forgive me, my 
dearest of friends ! But— but — indeed I never 
looked on you in any way like that I have 
been very imprudent — I have been far too free 
with you — but it was all thoughtlessness, ^ffell 
me you don’t for a moment believe I wUs so 
wicked as to have done it purposely^.’ 

She put her hands over her lace, and sobbed 
aloud. Here was a nice position for a lover to be 
in, who ak. hour ago was confidently dreaming of 
years of sweet companionship with her who now 
told him in language not to he misunderstood 
that such could never, never be. These were 
not the simqlated tears and sobs of a heartless 
coquette ; the honest simple girl had evidently 
never dreamed of the possibility of him being* 
a wooer. He was too old — that was it. And 
what a fool he had made of himself! Well, he 
would just require to swallow it all, and com- 
fort himself with the reflection that no one 
knew of his folly, for ho knew she would 
never telL His heart went out in pity to 
her. He told her never to mind. - He even 
went the length of ju’etending that he was 
almost glad she had refused him, for he was so 
wedded to city life, with its clubs, greenrooms, 
and what not, that he was certain he would have 
been a very cai’eless, inattentive husband, and 
she a neglected, heart-broken wife. In such wise 
did he comfort the girl, who dried lier eyes 
and tried to look quite gay and chocTfuL There 
was no more fishing ; they rowed slowly back 
to the hotel. Nan insisted on taking the oars ; 
her rejected lover sat musing at the stem. Sud- 
denly he raised his head, and said with a sedate 
smile : ‘Some one else, eh. Nan?’ 

His question was m)t very intelligibly put ; 
hut she understood well enough wliat he meant. 
Drooping eyelids, a face slightly averted, and a 
faint blush for answer. After a pause, ‘I’apa 
does not know — at least not yet,’ she timidly 
said ; * you ’ll not tell him ? ’ 

‘Oh, of course not !’ he answered, and biting the 
end of a fresh cigar, began smoking vigorously. 
A few minutes, and they were at the Inn jetty, 
and to old Mr Porteoua’ extreme astonish- 
ment, without a fin to show for their three hours’ 
work. 

Dinner pjist, father and daughter and guest 
adjourned to the private parlour. Anno retired 
early under the plea of headache. Host and 
guest continued to enjoy a cheerful glass and 
gossip all to themselves. 

‘By-the-hye, Mr Porteous,’ said the latter as 
he was lighting his candle preparatory to going 
up-stairs to bed, 1 forgot to say my stay tliis 
time will be but a brief one. 1 am expecting 
every day to have a letter from a friend at 
Lucerne -who wants me to join him in the fishing 
there. He says the sport is excellent, and I 
promised to go if he found such to be the case. 
Good-night !’ 

The landlord was astonished, but was too well 
bred to press him to stay. The truth is, our 
friend had been far more seriously ‘hit’ by 
simple Nan than he had supposed, or was even 
yet inclined to admit. Try as he would, sleep 
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refused to come to his tired brain ; mocking 
visions of ‘ what might have been ’ flitted through 
his waking di-eams ; and he arose in the morn- 
ing more tired than when he went to bed. Tlic 
post brought him two letters ; one of them, lie 
said, required his instant presence in London on 
an important matter of business ; after that, he 
would go to Switzerland to join his friend in 
the '^shing ; and meantime, he would have 
reh’f'tantly to bid them farewell. Porteous was 
both lurprised and vexed'; his daughter was 
neitlier, for she felt it would be happier for 
them both to be apart — at least for the present. 

LANDSLIPS. 

Scarcely less alarming than the fall of an ava- 
lanche, and sometimes, indeed, far more destruc- 
tive, are those sudden descents of earth and 
other materials commonly known as landslips. 
The cause of these remarkable calamities — for 
such they commonly are — may be briefly de- 
scribed. The strata of a mountain or lesser eleva- 
tion are often found to deviate considerably from 
a horizontal position; and if shale or any otlier | 
substance pervious to water forms the lowest 
stwitum, a landslip may take plaoci. For instance, 
if there be an abundance of I'ain or melted snow, 
which percolates clown so as to soft.en the lower 
sti'atum, the upper strata are lialde to be loo.seiu,(l, 
and, in process of time, to slide away. !Such 
wa-' the caa(} in Sliropshirc touairds the close 
of last century, as related hy klr Flctelier of 
Madcley. This took place at a sjx't on the Severn | 
hetween the drove ajid the Birches. ‘The lirst 
thing that struck me,’ says ]\Ir Fletcher, ‘was 
the destruction of the little bridge that sepa- 
rated the parish of Madcdey from that of Biiildwas, 
and the total disappearing of the turnpike road 
to Biiildwas Jnidg', instead of which, nothing: 
])reRentcd it'tdf to my view but a confused heap 
of hushes and huge cloils of earth, tumbled one 
(jver another. The river also wore a different 
aspect ; it was shallow, noisy, boisterous, and 
ciimc down from a dilferent point. Following 
the track made by a great number of si^ectators 
who came from the neighhouring parishes, I 
climbed over the riilns and came to a field well 
grown with ryegrass, whore the ground was 
greatly cracked in several places, and ' where large 
turfs — some entirely, others half-turned up — ex- 
hibited the appearance of straight or cTOoked 
furrows, as though imperfectly formed by a 
jilough drawn at a venture. Getting from tliat 
field over the hedge into a part of the road which 
was yet visible, 1 found it raised in one xdace, 
sunk in another, concave in a third, hanging 
on one side in a fourth, and contracted as if 
some uncommon force had pressed the two hedges 
together. But the higher part of it surprised 
me most, and brought directly to remembrance 
those places of Mount Vesuvius where the solid 
stony lava had been strongly marked by repeated 
earthquakes ; for the hard beaten gravel which 
formed the surface of the road was br^en 
every way into huge masses, partly detached 
from each other, with deep apertures between 
them, exactly like the shattered lava. This j 
striking likeness of circumstances made me con- i 
elude that the similar effect might proceed from i 


the same cause, namely, a strong convulsion on 
the surface, if not in the bowels, of the earth.’ 

^ Tliis conjecture was not confirmed by facts and 
circumstances related by others ; indeed, the 
latter port of his description proves, almost beyond 
question, that the various results described were 
occasioned by a land.slip, and not by a shock 
of an earthquake, of which no one heard any- 
tliing. j 

He continues : ‘ Going a little further towards 
Buildwas, I found that the road was again totally 
lost for a considerable space, having been over- 
turned, absorbed, or tumbled, with the hedges that 
bounded it, to a Considerable distance towards 
the river. This part of the desolation appeared 
tlien to mo inexi)re8sibly dreadful. Between a 
shattered field and the river, there was that 
morning a bank, on which, besides a great deal 
of underwood, grew twenty-five large oaks ; this 
wood shot witli sucli violence into the Severn 
before it, that it forced the water in great volumes 
a considerable* height, like a mighty fountain, 
and gave tlie overflowing river a retrograde 
motion. This is not the only accident which 
liapponed t» the Severn, for, near the Grove, 
j tlic channel, which was cln'efly of a soft blue 
rock, burst in ten thousand pieces, and rose per- 
pendicularly about te^ yards, heaving up the 
immense quantity of water and the shoal of fishes 
that were therein.’ N 

Julm Philips in his work on Gidcr alludes to 
Marcley Hill as the scene of a landslip : 

I nor advise, nor rci)relicnd, tlio clioico 
Of Marcicy Jlill; tin' apple noAvherc tinds 
I A kinder mould ; yet 'tis unsafe to trust 

T)«ccitful ground ; who knows but that, once more, 
This juounfe may journey, and, his present sito 
Forsaking, to thy uei{,dibour’s bounds transfer 
The goodly j»lants, all'ording matter strange 
For law debates. 

: Marcley Hill is near the confluence of the 
Lug and Wye, about six miles cast of Hereford. 
In the year 1505, it ^vas, snys Mr Brown, the 
c<litor of White’s Selborua, ‘after roaring and 
slmking in a terrible manner for three days 
together, about six o’clock on Sunday morning 
put in motion, and continued moving for eight 
hours, in which time it advanced upwards of 
two hundred feet from its first position, and 
mounted seventy-two feet higher than it was 
before. In tlie place where it set out, it left 
a gap four hundred feet long, and three hundred 
an<l twenty bi-oad ; and in its progress it over- 
threw a chapel, together witl^ trees and liousea 
that stood in its way.’ 

That interesting naturalist, Mr White of Sel- 
boiTie, gives at length, in one of liis letters to 
the Honourable Daines Barrington, an account 
of an extraordinary lamlslij) in his own neigh- 
bourhood, at a date corrcsj)onduig with that of 
the landslip in Shropshire. He says: ‘The 
months of January ami February 1774 were 
remarkable^ for great m'elting snows and vast 
gluts of rain, so that, by tlie end of the latter 
inontli, the land springs, or levanU [eastern ; so 
called, I su]>poae, because of the prevalence of 
easterly winds at this season], began to jirevail, 
and to be near as high as in the memorable 
winter of 1764. The beginning of March also 
went on in the same tenor, when in tlie night 
between the 8th and Uth of that montli, a 
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considerable part of the great woody hanger [a 
local term for an overhanging woody cliff] at 
Hawkley was tom from its place and fell down, 
leaving a high freestone cliff naked and bare, and 
resembling the steep side of a chalk-pit. It 
appears that this huge fragment, being perhaps 
sapped and undermined by waters, foundered, and 
was ingulfed, going down in a perpendicular 
direction ; for a gate which stood in the field on 
the top of the hill, after sinking with its® posts 
for thirty or forty feet, remained in so true and 
upright a position as to open and shut with 
^at exactness, just as in its first situation. 
Several oaks also are still standing [written in 
1775 or 1776] and in a state of vegetation, after 
taking the same desperate leap. 

‘That great part of this prodigious mass was 
absorbed in some gulf below is plain also from 
the inclining ground at the bottom of the hill, 
which is free and unencumbered, but would have 
been buried in heaps of rubbish, had the frag- 
ment parted and fallen forw;ird. 'About a hun- 
dred yards from the foot of this hanging coppice 
stood a cottage by the side of a lane ; and two 
hundred yards lower, on the other -.side of the 
lane, was a farmhouse, in which lived a labourer 
and his family ; and just by, a stout new barn. 
The cottage was inhabited by an old woman, 
her son, and his wife, ’i'hese people, in the 
evening, which was very dark and tempestuous, 
observed that the brick floors of their kitchens 
began to heave and part, and that the walls 
seemed to open and the roofs to crack ; but they 
all agree that no tremor of the ground indi- 
cating an earthquake was ever felt, only that 
the wind continued to make a tremendous roaring 
in the woods and hangers. The miserable inhabi- 
tants, not daring to go to bed, remained in the 
utmost solicitude and confusion, expecting every 
moment to be buried under the ruins of their 
shattered edifices. When daylight came, they 
were at leisure to contemplate the devastations 
of the. night. They then found that a deep rift, 
or chasm, had opened under their houses, and 
torn them as it were in two, and tliat one end 
of the barn had suffered in a similar manner ; 
that a pond near the cottage had undergone a 
strange reverse, becoming deep at the shallow end, 
and so vice versd; that many large oaks were 
removed out of their perpendicular, some thrown 
down, and some fallen into the heads of neigh- 
bouring trees ; and that a gate was thrust forward 
with its hedge full six feet, so as to require a 
new track to be npide to it. From the foot of 
the cliff, the general course of the ground, which 
is pasture, inclines in<ii moderate descent for half 
a mile, and is interspersed with some hillocks, 
which were lifted in every direction, as well 
towards tlie great woody* hanger as from it. In 
the first pasture the deep clefts began, and running 
across the lane and under the buildings, made 
such vast shelves that the road -was impassable 
for some time ; and so over to an arable field 
on the other side, which was strangely torn and 
disordered. The second pasture-field, being more 
soft and springy, was protruded forward without 
many fissures m the turf, which was raised in 
long ridges resembling graves, lying at right 
anmea to the motion. At the bottom of this 
indosure, the soil and turf rose many feet against 
the bodies of some oaks that obstructed their 


farther course, and terminated this awful com- 
motion.’ 

Passing by a number of catastrophes of this 
nature occurring at earlier dates, we propose to 
give some interesting particulars concerning one 
which took place in the early part of this 
century in Switzerland, where they are very 
frequent. 

In one comer of the canton of Schweit 5 ^ are 
the lakes Wallenstadt, Zug, and Lowertz. '^JS'ear 
the last is a mountain called the Bighi, and a 
smaller one, the Rossberg. The latter is com- 
posed of strata of freestone, pudding-stone — a 
conglomelation of coarse sandstone, with silicious 
pebbles, flints, &c. ; and clay, with frequent blocks 
of granite, in the lower part. On the 2d of 
September 1806, a large portion of this mountain 
— a mass abput a thousand feet in width, a hun- 
dred feet in depth, and nearly three miles in 
length — slipped into the valley below. It was 
not merely the summit or a projecting crag whicli 
fell, hut an entire bed of strata extending from 
the top to nearly the bottom, A long continu- 
ance of heavy rains had softened the strata of 
clay, which sloped downwards; and so the mass 
was set free, and slipped into the valh\v, a chaos 
of stones, earth, clay, and clayey mud. For 
hours before the catastrophe there had been signs 
of some convulsion approaching. Early in the 
morning and at intervals during the day there 
were noises as if the mountain were in the throes 
of some great pang, so that it seemed to tremble 
with fefir ; so much so, that the furniture shook 
in the houses of the villages of Arth and St Ann. 
About two o’clock, a superstitious fanner, who 
dwelt high up the mountain, hearing a strange 
kind of cracking noise, and thinking it was the 
work of some demon, ran down to Arth to fetch 
the priest to exorcise the evil spirit. There were 
now openings in the turf, and stones were ejected 
in a few instances. In the hamlet of Unter 
Ilothen, at the foot of the mountain, a man was 
digging in his garden, when he found his spade 
thrust back out of the soil, and the earth spurted 
up like water from a fountain. As the day 
advanced, the cracks in the ground became larger, 
portions of rock fell ; springs began to How, and 
frightened birds took wing in confusion, uttering 
discordant screams. 

About five o’clock, the vast mass of material 
set loose began to move. At first the movement 
was slow, and there were repeated pauses. An 
old man sitting at his door smoking his pipe, 
was told by a neighbour that the mountain was 
falling. He thought there was plenty of time, 
and went indoors to fill his pipe again ; but his 
neighbour ran down the valley, falling repeat- 
edly ^ by reason of the agitation of the ground, 
and escaped with difficulty. When he looked 
hack to the village, the old man’s house had dis- 
appeared. In the space of about three minutes, 
the vast mass, separated into two portions, had 
descended three miles, sweeping everything before 
it. The smaller portion took a course towards 
the foot of the Bighi, destroying the hamlets of 
Spitzbuhl, Ober and Unter Botben. Its velocity 
was such as to carry enormous fragments to 
a great height up the opposite mountain. A 
peasant who survived the calaniity, was engaged 
m cutting down a tree near his hoiise, when a 
noise like thunder arrested his attention ; he felt 
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the ground tremble under bis feet, and he was 
immediately thrown down by a current of air. 
Eetaining his presence of mind, a dreadful scene 
presented itsell ; the tree he had been cutting 
down, his house, and every familiar object, had 
disappeared, and an immense cloud of dust 
enveloped him. 

The ruin effected by the descent of the larger 
portion was more terrible. It took the direction 
of fh^Lake of Lowertz. Among its first victims 
wcr. nine persons belonging to a party which 
had come from Berne to climb to the top of 
the Bighi. Besides the village of Goldaii, the 
adjacent villages of Bussingen and Hustloch, and 
three-fourths of the village of Lowertz, were over- 
whelmed. But the destruction did not stop here. 
Tile larger of the two portions filled up nearly i 
one-fourth of the Lake f)f Lowertz. The body 
of water thus displaced formed a wave which 
swept over the little island of Schwanau in the 
lake, rising to the height of seventy feet, besides 
doing a great deal of mischief along the shore, 
especially to the village of Seewen. 

By this disaster nearly five hundred persons lost 
their lives, and damage- was done to the amount 
of one liimdred and twenty thousand pounds. 
Of all the inhabitants, about twenty were taken 
alive from the ruins. Two out of a family of 
seven were saved as by a miracle. At the 
moment of the catastrftjdie the father was stand- 
ing at his own door with his wife and three 
children. Seeing the mass rolling towards him, 
he caught up two of the children, bidding his 
wife follow him with the. third. Instead of doing 
so, however, she turned back into the house to 
fetch the remaining child, Marianne, and Frances 
Ulrich, the scrv<ant-maid. Frances seized the 
little girl by the hand, Jind was leading her out, 
when the house, which i\as of timber, seemed 
to be torn from its foundations, and to turn over 
and over like c ball, so tlnit she was sometimes 
on her head and sometitnes on her feet. A storm 
of dust made the day dark as night. The vio- 
lence of the shock sejiarated her from the child, 
and she hung head downwards. She was squeezed 
and bruised a good de:d, and her face was much 
cut and very painful. After some time she 
released her right hand, and wiped the blood 
from her face. She then heard Marianne groan- 
ing, and calling ‘ Frances, Frances 1 ’ The child 
said that she was lying on her back among stones 
and bushes, unable to rise ; that her hands were 
nt liberty, and that she could see the daylight 
and the green fields. Frances had imagine*! 
that they were buried a great depth under 
ground ; and thought that the last day was 
come. 

After remaining in this state some hours, 
Frances heard a bell, which she knew to be 
that of the village church of Steinen, calling the 
survivors to prayer. The little girl was now 
crying bitterly from pain and hunger ; and the 
servant-maid tried in vain to comfort her. From 
sheer exhaustion, however, the cry became weaker, 
and then ceased entirely. Meanwhile, Frances 
herself woe in a most painful position, hanging 
with her head downwards, enveloped in the liquid 
clay, and cold almost beyond endurance. By 
perseyering in her efforts, she at length got her 
legs free, and so obtained partial relief. A silence 
of some hours followed. When the dark houra 


of that terrible night had passed and morning 
came, she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the child was not dead, but had fallen asleep. 
As soon as she awoke, she began to cry and 
complain. The church bell now w’ent again for 
prayers ; and Frances heard also the voice of 
her master making lamentations over his loss. 
He had succeeded in escaping and rescuing the 
two children htj had with him, though one was 
for ajtime partly buried in the fringe of the 
landslip. Seeking for the other members of his 
family, he had found the lifeless body of his 
wife with the child she had taken in her arms, 
at a distance of more than a quarter of a mile 
from wdiere his house liad stood. All of her 
that was visible w'as one of her feet. While 
digging out her body, be heard the cries of little 
Marianne. The child was at once disinterred 
from her living grave ; and though one of her 
legs was broken, she seemed more anxious for 
the release of Frances than for her own comfort. 
The maid wf* soon extricated ; but she was 
bruised and wounded in a frightful manner. For 
a long time her re(!Overy w'as very doubtful. 
Even after sjio was out of danger, she was unable 
to bear the light, and wa.s for a lengthened iieriod 
subject to convulsions and seasons of extreme fear 
and terror. 

A traveller -who vftited the district about a 
week after the catastrophe hasNgiven an inte- 
resting description of his visit ; ‘ Picture to your- 
self a rude and mingled mass of earth and stone, 
bristling with the shattered remains of wooden 
cottages, and with thousands of heavy trees torn 
up by their roots and projecting in all directions. 
In one part you might see a range of peasants’ 
huts, which the torrent of earth had reached 
with just force enough to overthrow and break 
in pieces, but without bringing soil enough to 
cover them. In another were mills broken in 
j)ieces by huge rocks, separated from the top of 
the mountain, which were even carried high up 
the Bighi on the opposite side. Large pools of 
water were formed in different places ; and many 
little streams, whose usual cliannels liad been 
filled up, were bursting out in various places.’ 


THE WHITEBOYS OF SIXTY YEAES 
AGO. 

There is living in our neighbourhood on old 
man, the son of a once famous ‘Whiteboy.’ As 
such, his bringing-up must l^p,ve been strangely 
in keeping with the moonlighting propensities 
of the present day, and ®f which we unfortu- 
nately hear so much. But not so. ‘Barry,’ as 
we shall call liim, has a horror of Land-leagueism, 
and will have nothing t(5 do with it. His experi- 
ence of the Whiteboys, or Moonlighters of sixty 
yeai*S ago, is interesting — at least to me ; and I 
hope the following account will prove so to those 
who are not quite au fait with the doings of 
these confederations in Ireland sixty years ago. 

Some time since, on the death of a relative, 
besides other effects willed to me, was a box 
containing several curios. Amongst them was 
a genuine letter w'rilten in 1823 by Captain 
Bock, in those days the Moonlight leader of 
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the Whiteboys. Knowing from Barry that his 
father had been not only an admirer of Cap- 
tain Rock, but a follower of his, I showed him 
the letter, hoping that in doing so I would also 
verify its authenticity. It was as follows : 

1 rEEEVIL or THE PEAK. ^ 

Notis. 

Jyfotis to Mistres H And all "Whoo it Maynonsarn 

that Wliin Capton Rock and His Adicongs visot yi u next 
you Will take Kate to Have picnti of Mate and Pratccs 
not Forgeting a Smol drop of the Crater.* 

Sind— J. Rock. R.T.L. 

given at our counsil this I 
KMA day' of April 1823. | 

‘Sure, and that’s a real letter, and no mis- 
take,’ said Barry, handing it back to me after 
perusal. ‘I remember wlien I was a gorsoon 
[boy], my father writing letters just like it, 
when he and the Bo3"s would meet of nights 
at our house. Many is the queer thing I heard 
them plan, when they thought I was asleep in 
bed ; and though I forgets most of “their doings 
now, I remembers a few; and I’ll tell them 
same to you and welcome, if you likes to hear 
them. The Whiteboys, and the Bloodsuckers, 
and the Molly M‘Guires resembles the Moon- 
lighters of the present day ; though they were 
not, so to s^y, as bad entirely, still they were 
fidgety creatures enough. ’Tis nigh on sixty 
years since my father died, and 1 was a tidy 
bit of a lad then. He was a follower of Captin 
Rock, the leader of what we called one kind of 
Whiteboys, in those days, Captin Rock was, 
you know, only an imaginary name, just as Cap- 
tin Moonlight is in these times. I would not 
say as the Whiteboys in my father’s time was 
as bad as those as followed them. They said 
nothing against paying the rent ; and a good 
drop of the crater would do wonders with Cap- 
tin Rock and his followers. Sure, ’twas hard 
in name he was, as my father used to say, 
and not in nature. 

‘ The Bloodsuckers, wdio came next, were fright- 
ful creatures. They were so called because they 
took money to inform. ’Twas the price of blood, 
you see. 

‘ The famine of 1845 had a demoralising effect 
on the people, anrl many and many the poor 
creature breaking stones on the roadside had 
a pistol or some weapon of defence hid in the 
heap beside them. There was one gentleman 
you would like to hear, about, maybe, who met 
with great troubles at the hands of the Boys. 
I knew him well, for many a pocketful of apples 
he gave me ; and he was as hard-working and 
honest a creature as you’d meet with in a day’s 
walk. The Boys liad no ill-will against him- 
self personally ; but they thought to frighten 
him from taking a farm as was “ useful to them,” ’ 
said Barry, with a knowing wink. ‘The first 
thing they did was to send him a threatening 


letter. Then a man as I knew full well—for 
many’s the time he and my poor father laid 
their plans together— he was turned off to shoot 
him. He stood inside the rpad-wall where there 
was an old archway half built up— a mighty 
convenient place, as he afterwards said, to rest 
a gun on. But for all that, he didn’t fire the 
phot that night, for reasons which you’ll hear 
presently. The Boys were so disappointed,^ that 
two of them went at dusk one evening <!d the 
gentleman’s own hall door and knocked. Sure 
enough, just as they thought, he opened it him- 
self for them. On doing so, he saw the two 
Boys, on? with a pistol, tlie other with a blun- 
derbuss. 

“Come out; you are wanted,” says they to 
him. 

“ Yes,” replied he ; “ but wait till I get my 
hat.” 

“ Don’t mind your hat,” was the answer ; “j^oii’ll 
do for us without it.” 

‘Just then the Missis came into the hall, 
and hearing the noise, off they went 

‘Weeks afterwards, these men told the Master 
(as I shall call him, seeing I never likes to mention 
names) that had lie gone in for his hat as he 
wanted to, they’d have shot him dead j ust where 
he stood, for they would have been afraid be 
was going for help. 

“Why didn’t you sho!»t me the night you 
■wore behind the old archway on the old Moiveen 
road ? ” ho asked one of them. 

“Tlie night was cold,” rejilicd the Boy ; “and 
the drop of the crater as the Captin sint me 
was that strong that it set me to sleep. 1 
axes your pardon now for going to shoot you 
at all, for j^ou are such a ‘dacont’ [plucky] 
man, you might be one of tlie Boys yoi^’self. 
And to show you I has no ill-will agin 
you, if there is any little job as you wants done 
before marning” (meaning murder, of course), 
“I’ll do it for you meself and welcome.” 

‘Plowever, this didn’t see the poor Master 
at the end of his troubles ; there was more 
before him. A short time after, as the man 
was ploughing in the field, four of the Boys 
cume and told him to stand aside. Then two 
of them held him, while the other two put a 
bullet through the head of each horse, and the 
poor creatures died the same niglit. The Boys 
broke the plough afterwards and warned the 
man away. They tied notices on it forbidding 
any one to plough for the Master till he gave 
up the idea of taking the farm, as Captin 
Rock wanted it for his own use. 

‘ But the Master, he was an iligant man surely. 
Many ’s the time, gorsoon though I was, I ’d have 
given my two eyes to help him ; hut though I 
was Vio Whiteboy, and I hated their dirty work, 
I was the son of one, and you know, “There is 
honour among thieves.” — Well, as I was saying, 
the Master was an iligant, foine man. Being 
a bit handy, he mended his plough, took it in 
his own hands, and with his loaded gun laid 
across it, did all the ploughing himself. Maybe 
you won’t hardly credit me when I tell you 
that he did most of the work with a mule ; 
and sometimes, to help the poor baste, when 
the ground was light, he yoked himself with 
her, whilst an old man who lived with the 
Master guided the plough. After this, the Boys, 
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seeing they could not frighten him, let him 
alone. 

‘When the Bloodsuckers had had their day, 
next came the Molly M‘Guires. ’Twas them as 
had the big blunderbuss called “Roaring Mag,” 
which maybe you have heard tell of. There 
was an Englishman who came over to Ireland and 
laid down a weir to catch our salmon ; but the 
Moily M‘Quires would not have any foreigners 
conT ^a-fishing to our shores, so they cut away 
the xrts and destroyed the weir. Whenever they 
performed a bould feat such as this, they made 
poetry of it, writing it out, and giving a copy 
to the principal Molly M‘Guire Boys. ’Tia many 
a year ago since four of tho Boys, long since 
dead, wrote the piece I allude to ; and I doubt 
if there is any one alive but meself who could 
repeat it for you ; but I always had a good 
mimory,’ concluded Barry proudly. I 
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Sind— M olly M'Guike. 


’Twas of a Sunday morning, 

All by the break of day, 

Wlicn Molly M‘Guire and her array 
Came sailing down tlie say. 

She hoard ‘ Tom Spratt’s ’ got down a weir 
The salmon to insuarc. 

But soon she did them liberate, 

Once more to sport and play. 

When Molly M‘Guiro came, into tho weir. 

The salmon to her did say : 

* If you d<m’t ns liberate, 

We ’ll sxn-oly die this day.’ 

But Molly bein’ a commander bold. 

She soon did give them orders 
Tho salmon Uj liberate. 

Pat Miuister the '■’])y 

He scampeii d the ptdico to bring down, 

S.ayin’, tnero is an armed party 

Come sailin’ to this town 

With their guns and bagnots screwed and fixed. 

Besides the ‘ lloaring Mug ; ’ * 

Por they surely will cut (lc>wu tho weir ; 

They seem to be all mad. 

The sargint cries ; ‘ Como on, me boys ; 

We ’ll fire at them some shots,’ 

But Molly M'Guire made them soon retire. 

Her .army stood so brave, 

She chases the poliss to their dens, 

Like dogs that lost their tails ; 

For Molly M'Ouire will rise tlic hire, 

An’ cut away the weirs. 

‘That’s a fine piece of poetry, isn’t it?’ 
asked Barry, as he concluded this extraordinary 
medley, which cannot, I fear, be dignified by 
the name of rhyme, much less poetry. ‘A grain 
of powder and shot and a glass or two of the 
crater would make a Molly M'Guire your friend 
for life, maybe. Sure, and many’s the curious 
thing I’ve known, and many’s the plan made 
in my hearing by the Boys and my father ; but 
I would never tell on them, though I never 
had ought to do with their intrigues, as I calls 
them. But though my poor father was a real 
“TOiteboy, he never had, as I knows of, the 

* The big blunderbuss taken in Clare. 


dark deeds cm his conscience that some of th^ 
Moonlighters of the present days has. These is 
no times to be talking, leastways I keeps my 
thoughts to meself; but as you seemed anxious- 
like to hear of them that went before the 
Moonlighters, I am glad to oblige you. I have 
been able to do that without mentioning names ; 
and there isn’t many alive who could tell you 
as vrell as meself of the doings in Old Oireland 
of six^ years ago.’ 

CONCISE AND TO THE POINT. 

Spartan brevity * of speech is still some- 
times amusingly illustrated. A most worthy 
man, unaccustomed to public speaking, being 
suddenly called upon to address a Sunday 
school, rose to his feet, and, after vainly 
struggling for utterance, at last hoarsely mut- 
tered : ‘ Dear children, don’t ever play with 
powder.’ — The* following gallant toast was lately 
given at a military dinner in Carolina : ‘ The 
ladies — our arms their protection — their arms our 
reward.’ ' 

‘ Don’t cat stale Q-cumbors. They will W np,' 
is the terse advice of some wit. — Announce- 
ments on shop-signs expressed in the suc- 
cinct style of one connected Vith a certain 
restaurant in New York, should serve as 
startling advertisements : ‘ Lunch, 75 cents ; 

square meal, 1 dollar ; perfect gorge, 1 dollar 
25 cents.’ — In the same city, a shopkeeper 
is said to have stuck upon his door this 
laconic advertisement : ‘ A boy wanted.’ On 
going to his shop next morning, he beheld a 
smiling little urchin in a basket, with the 
following pithy label : ‘ Here ho is ! ’ — A penny- 
a-liner would hardly find much employment on 
the Kansas paper which informed the public 
that ‘ Mr Blank of Missouri got to owning horses 
that didn’t belong to him, and the next thing 
he knew he couldn’t get his feet down to the 
ground.’ Lynched, probably. — A Western writer, 
speaking of a new play just written by a gentle- 
man of Cincinnati, says : ‘ The unities are 
admirably observed ; the dullness which com- 
mences with the first act, never flags for a 
moment until the curtain falls.’ 

The characteristics of several nations have 
been summed up in the follcwiug concise form : 
The first thing a Spaniari^ does on founding a 
colony is to build a gallows; a Portuguese, to 
build a church ; an Englishman, a drinking- 
bootli ; and a ErenclnnaTi, a dancing-floor. 

A cobbler visited one of the Large manu- 
factofies the other day, and for the fir^ time in 
his life saw shoes matle by machinery. ‘V.'hat 
do you think of that?’ asked the foreman. — ‘It 
beats awl,’ was the laconic and significant reply. — 
A ‘sensible’ woman, as Dr Abernethy would 
have called her, was discovered by a shy man, 
who made her a rather original proposal. He 
bought a wedding ring, and sent it to the 
lady, inclosing a sheet of notepaper with the 
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brief question, ‘Does it By return of post 
lie received for answer : ‘ Beautifully.* 

It is related that Makart, the great Viennese 
painter, is even more taciturn than Von Moltke, 
the man who is silent in seven languages. An 
American, who had been told that the best 
way to get on friendly terms with the artist 
would be to play chess with him at the cafe 
to which he resorted nightly, watched his 
opportunity, and, when Makart’s opponeuf. rose, 
slipped into his chair. At last h£ drea#! was 
about to be realised, he was to spend an 
evening in Makart's society. Tlie painter signed 
to him to play, and the gaqie began, and went 
on with no other sound th^an the moving of the 
pieces. At last the American made the winning 
move, and exclaimed, ‘Mate!* Up rose Makart 
in disgust and stalked out, saying angrily to 
a friend who asked wliy he left so early : ‘ Oh, 

I can’t stand playing with a chatterbox ! * 

The expressions used by some boys and girls 
if written as pronounced would look like a 
foreign language. Specimens of hoys’ conversa- 
tion like the following may be called short- 
hand talking; ‘ Ware j ego lasnight?* ‘Hadder 
skate.’ — ‘Jerfmd the ice hard’ngoo'd ? ’ ‘Yea; 
hard’nough.’ — ‘Jer goerloneU ‘No; Bill’n Joe 
wenterlong.’ — ‘Howlate jerstay?’ ‘Pastate.’ — 

‘ Lemmeknow wenyergoin„j wonehcr ? I wanter 
go’nshowyer howto skate.’—' H— m, ficooJn’ skate 
bettcr’n you I’d sell out ’iiquit.’ ‘Well, we’ll 
tryerace "nseefyercan.’ 

The well-known answer of the Greeks to the 
Persian king before the battle of Thermopyla', 
was rivalled by the despatch of General SuvarolF 
to the Russian Empress : ‘ Hurrah I Ismail ’s 
ours 1’ Tlie Empress returned an answer equally 
brief: ‘Hurrah! Field-Marshal!’ 

The message from liord Charles Beresford to 
his wife from the fort near Mctemmeh was 
pithy enough : ‘ Quite well and cheei-lul. Priva- 
tions have been severe ; thirst, hunger, battles 
deaerate ; but things look better.’ 

There are some quaint and pithy epistles on 
record. Quin, when offended by Rich, went away 
in resentment and wrote : ‘ I am at Bath.* The 
answer was as laconic, though not quite so civil : 

‘ Stnv there.’ 

Sibbald, the editor of the Chronicles of Scottish 
Poetryj resided in London for three or four years, 
during which time his friends in Scotland 
were ignorant not only of his movements, 
but even of his address. In the longrim, his 
brother, a Leith merchant, contrived to get a 
letter conveyed tr* him, the object of W'hich 
was to inquire into his circumstances and to ask 
where he lived. His Veply ran as follows ; ‘Dear 
Brother — I live in So-ho, and my business is 
so-so. — Yours, James Sibbalix’ 

Concise and to the point was the curious letter 
sent by a farmer to a schoolmaster as an excuse 
for his son’s absence from school : ‘ Cepatomtogo- 
atatrin.’ This meant, kep’ at ’ome lo go a-tateriu’ 
(gathering potatoes), A Canadian freshman once 
wrote home to his father : ‘ Dear Papa — 1 want 
a little change.’ The fond parent replied by the 
next post; ‘Dear Charlie — Just wait for it 
Time brings change to every one.’ 

Briefer than, these was an epistle of Emile de ; 
Girardin to his second wife, with whom he lived j 
on most unfriendly terms. The house was large 


enough to permit them to dwell entirely separate 
from one another. One day, Madame de Girardin 
had an important communication to make to her 
husband. Taking a small sheet of paper she 
wrote: ‘The Boudoir to the Library: Would 
like to go to Switzerland.’ — M. do Girardin, imi- 
tating her concise style, responded : ‘ The Library 
to the Boudoir : Go.’ "That was all. 

One of the most laconic wills on record ran 
thus: ‘I have nothing ; I owe a great de^V-^^the 
rest I give to the poor.* — A similar terse epitaph 
to the following would have suited that wul- 
maker : ‘Died ot thin shoes, January 1839.’ 


Once more my hand will clasp your hand ; 

Your loved voice I shall hear once more ; 
But we shall never see the land, 

Tho pleasant land we knew of yore ; 
Never, on any summer day, 

Hear the low music of its streams, 

Or wander down the leafy way 
That leadeth to the land of dreams. 


Still, homo upon the scented air, 

The songs of birds rise clear and sweet, 
As when I gathered roses there, 

And heaped their glories at your feet ; 
And still the golden pathway lies 
At eve across the western sea, 

And lovers dream beneath those skies, 
Which shine no more for you and me. 


No more, ah, nevermore ! and yet 

They soem so near, those summer days, 
When Hope was like a jewel set 
To shine adown Time’s misty ways ; 

I sometimes dream that morning’s light 
Will bring them back to us once more, 
And that ’tis but one long dark night 
Since we two parted by the shore. 


We parted with soft words and low, 

And ‘ Farewell till to-morrow,’ said ; 

From sea and sky, the sunset’s glow 
A golden halo round you shed ; 

Then as you went, I heard you sing, 

‘ Haste thee, sweet morrow parting thus, 
How could we dream that life would bring 
Not any morrow there for us ? 


We parted, and that last farewell 
Its shadow on our life-path cast ; 

And Time’s relentless barriers fell 
Between us and our happy past ; 

And now we meet when cares and tears 
Have dulled the parting and the pain, 

But never can the weary years 
Bring hack our golden dreams again. ' 

B. J. Bobbbtsov. 
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HOUSES WITH SECRET CHAMBERS. 
Though we have on former occasions referred to 
houses with lurking-places, or secret chambers, 
the subject seems to be of such interest as to 
warrant our giving some further examples. 

Plowden Hall, county of Salop, with ‘its gable 
ends, high chimneys, its floors, staircases, and 
doors of solid oak, and walls covered with oak 
panelling,’ is described as being full of nooks and 
corners. There is a hiding-hole in the closet of 
one of the bedrooms, where the boards of the 
flooring are so arranged as to be easily moved ; 
and underneath is a trap-door, by which a small 
ladder leads down into a dark hole where there is 
just room enough for a man to change his i)osition 
with ease from a standing to a sitting posture. 
There is a sludf, on which the concealed person 
could cat his fv)od. Tradition states that a priest 
was actually concealed there for a fortnight whilst 
Cromwell’s soldiers were posted outside the gates ; 
and that these were obliged to leave without 
having discovered him. Besides this hiding-place, 
there is an escape about the width and form of a 
chimney, reaching from one of the bedrooms down | 
to the ground-floor of the house, to which a man 
might be lowered by means of a rope. There is ^ 
also an outlet over the chapel through two trap- 
doors on to the roof, where a person might escape 
between the eaves of the house ; and a portion of 
the flooring of the chapel is so formed as to lift 
up and cover a hiding-place below for concealing 
the sacred vessels. 

Raglan Castle, Ilallam, Derbyshire ; Maple- 
Durham House, Oxon ; Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk ; 
Coughton Hall, Warwickshire ; Harrowden, the 
seat of the Lords Vaux ; and the old Manor- 
house, Long Clawson, each has its lurking-holes 
and secret chamber. That in the last named 
quaint, old, picturesque-looking house is reached 
by the chimney of one of the sitting-rooms. 

‘ White Welles House, which lies on the borders 
of Enfield Chase, is said to have been’ full of 
holes, dark mysterious vaults, and subterranean 
passages. 


Recusants ^nd priests found refuge in Little 
Malvern Court in the days of their persecution, 
the position of one or two hiding-places in the 
roof being still pointed out. 

A secret chamber in Lowstock Hall, in the 
parish of Bolton, Lancashire, which was pulled 
down in 18 10 , was associated with blood-stains 
on the hearthstone of one of ^tho rooms, and 
the supposed murder of a priest ’in the troublous 
times. 

In connection with Yorkshire, the old Red 
House is made mention of as having had a secret 
chamber and gallery underneath the roof. These 
were brought to liglit some years ago when work- 
men were employed in making repairs and altera- 
tions on the mansion. The noted royalist, Sir 
Henry Rlingsby, lay for a time concealed in the 
hiding-place thus skilfully contrived ; but ven- 
turing forth one moonlight night to enjoy the 
freedom of a walk in his garden, he was seen by 
a servant-man, who betrayed him to his enemies ; 
and soon after the gallant old colonel was seized, 
conveyed to London, and beheaded on Tower 
HiU. 

Kingerhy Old Hall, situated in the same county, 
was also possessed of one or more secret cham- 
bers. 

Ashbourne Place, in Sussex, which was said to 
have been built by a brother of Bishop J uxon, was 
often made use of as a place of refuge by that 
persecuted prelate after the fleath of Charles I. 
At the time when his royjd master was beheaded, 
Juxon was Bishop of London and Clerk of the 
Closet ; and being implicitly trusted by his royal 
master, to whom he "was devotedly attached, 
he received his last confidences on the scaffold, 
and* his Ceorge, with the oft-referred-to word, 

‘ Remember ! * The father of the present pro- 
prietor of Ashbourne, in opening a communication, 
between the back and front chambers, discovered 
a room, the existence of which was previously 
unkno-vra, and to which access could only have 
been gained through the chimney. In all proba- 
bility, this curious retreat was Bishop Juxon’s 
hiding-place. 
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There is a gallery situated in the attic story of ; 
the mansion at Stanford Court, in Worcestershire, ! 
in which Arthur Sedwin — an ancestor of the ' 
present proprietor of the estate, who lived in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. — and his four sons 
and seven daughters, together with others of their 
kindred, are portrayed on the oak-panelled walls 
of the room in the costume of the day ; the ladies 
in embroidered dresses, with jewelled ornahents. 
Underneath each figure is a motto in Latin. 
Behind the panels are secret passages, which, 
previous to the alterations of modern times, 
extended over a great part of tke mansion. j 

Sanston Hall, the seat of the ancient family 
of Huddlestone, in Cambridgeshire, was destroyed 
on account of the owner’s adherence to the ancient 
faith, and rebuilt in the time of Queen Mary, 
when the precaution was taken to erect a 
chapel in the roof. It is approached by a wind- 
ing staircase, which also gives access to a secret 
chamber. In the hiding-place near the chapel in 
the roof at the top of the old winding staircase, 
there were found some oyster-shells ; ^d a fowl’s 
bone was picked up in the one belonging to 
Lydiate Hall — relics of some poor prisoner’s soli- 
ta^ meal. * 

Upton Court, near Reading, the former resi- 
dence of the Perkyna family, has also its hidden 
retreat, which is difficult of access, being ap- 
proached by a trap-door in the midst of -a 
chimney-stack near the lesser Hall. 

About the beginning of the present, or the 
end of last centur}^, a secret chamber was acci- 
dentally discovered in the ancient mansion of 
Bourton-on-the-Water, a ‘ large rambling house of 
many gables,’ situated in Gloucestershire. The 
door appeared on tearing off the paper which 
was about to be removed. It was on the second 
(or upper) floor landing-place, and opened into a 
small chamber about eight feet square, containing 
a chair and a table. On the back of the former 
lay a black robe ; and the whole had the appear- 
ance as if some one had recently risen from his 
seat and left the room. On the same floor there 
were several other apartments, of which three 
only were in use, the otlier (called the Dark 
Room) having been locked up for many years. 
Of the three in use, one was styled the Chapel, 
and another the Priest’s Room. The former 
had a vaulted roof ceiling. All three were, 
supposed by the villagers to be haunted, and 
they had been known by the above appellations 
in the family long antesior to the discovery of 
the door. This interesting old mansion was sold 
in 1608 to Sir Thomas Edwards, treasurer of 
the royal household, and subsequently privy- 
councillor to Charles I., and it was probably 
during his occupancy that Charles is said to 
have passed the first night there on his way from 
Oifo:^. Since 1834, this house — except a small 
part of the south front — was pulled down, the 
fine old trees in which it was embosomed felled, 
the shrubberies made away with, the pleasui^- 


grounds converted into pasture, and th^ rema^ 
of the house into a dispensary ! 

The hiding-place in Heale House, near Ames- 
bury, in Wilts, for several days formed a retreat 
for King Charles II. after the battle of Wor- 
cester. 

In the course of this century, a movable panel 
was discovered in a small panelled room in^+he 
old manor-house of Chelvey, county of SoiCerset. 
This aperture, for some unexplained reason, was 
closed up hastily, and the spring by which it 
was opened was said to bo lost. In an adjoining 
room, which was much larger, and panelled in 
a similar manner, there was a cupboard, the 
floor of which — afterwards nailed down — had been 
formerly movable. Underneath was a short 
flight of steps, which again ascended, and led to 
a pretty long but very narrow room at the back 
of the fireplace. This concealed chamber was 
furnished with an iron sconce projecting from 
the wall, to hold a candle, and was also provided 
with a small fireplace. 

Parham, which belongs to the Curzon family, 
has a secret chamber close to the chapel in the 
roof of the house, and the way down to it is 
tlirough a bench standing out from the wall. 

Captain Duthy, in liis History of HampshirCf 
says ‘that the old house at Hinton-Ampner, in 
that county, was subjected to the evil report 
of being haunted ; that strange and unaccount- 
able circumstfinces did occur there, by which the 
peace and comfort of a most respectable and 
otherwise strong-minded lady, at that time occu- 
pier of the mansion, were essentially interfered 
with by noises and interruptions that to her 
appeared awful and unearthly, and which finally 
led to her giving up the house. Afterwards, 
on its being taken down, it was discovered that 
in the thickness of the walls were secret passages 
and stairs not generally known to exist, which 
afforded peculiar facilities for any one carrying 
on without detection the mysteries of a haunted 
house.’ 

The following extract, taken from a state paper 
in the »puhlic Record Office, is preserved among 
others relating to the Rebel] ion of 1745, and 
obviously has reference to the search tliat was 
being made all over the country for suspected 
persons. Worksop Manor as it then stood is 
said to have been burned down in 17C1. Exami- 
nation of Elizabeth Brown, taken upon oath 
before Richard Bagshaw, the 24th November 
1745 — ‘ Who says that nine years ago last spring, 
uponcthat Easter Monday, she, Catherine Marshall, 
and another young woman, went to Worksop 
Manor to see Eliz^eth Walkden, who lived as 
a servant with the Duke of Norfolk there ; and 
desiri^ to look at the house, the said Eliza- 
beth Walkden, she believed, showed theii^ most 
of the rooms of the house ; and at last coming 
upon the leads of the house, and walking ana 
looking about them, the said Elizabeth Wmkden 
said she would let them see a greater variety 
than they had vet seen ; after which she raised 
up the ledge of a sheet of lead with her knife 
till she got her fingers under it, and then she 
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desired tllem to assist her, which they did ; and 
then under that she took up a trap-door where 
there was a flight of stairs, which they went 
down, into a little room which was all dark ; 
that the said Elizabeth Walkden opening the 
window-shutter, there .was a fireplace, a bed, and 
a few chairs in the said room ; and asking her 
what use that room was for, she said it was to 
hid% people in trouble — sometimes. Then the 
said Mizabeth Walkden went to the side of the 
roon next to the stair-foot,* and opened a door 
in the wainscot about the middle of the height 
of the room, which they looked into, but it being 
dark, they could not see anything in it *, but the 
said Elizabeth Walkden said they coulu not go 
into it, as it was full of arms ; upon which the 
said Elizabeth Walkden shut the door, and they 
went up-stairs ; and then she shut the trap-door, 
and laid down the sheet of lead as it was before, 
which was so nice she could not discern it from 
another part of the leads, and believes she could 
not find it if she were there again.’ 

In a very old house entered from the High 
Street of Canterbury, and nearly facing Mersey 
Lane, which leads straight to the cathedral, one 
of the rooms had a window opening into an 
adjoining church. In the thickness of the walls 
there were two or three? secret stairs. It was 
said to have been a nunnery formerly ; and that 
a suhterranoan passage, it was ascertained, used 
to unite it with the cathedral. 

Woodcotc, Hampshire ; Culdham House, Suffolk ; 
Watcomb and Maple-Durliam, Berkshire ; Stony- 
hurst in Lancashire ; Treago, Herefordshire ; Har- 
borough Hall, situated midway between Ilagley 
and Kidderniinator, all had their secret chambers ; 
and the ancient scat of the Tichbornes was simi- 
larly provided, together with a complication of 
secret passages and stnirs. 

Compton Wynyates, a remote aiul picturesque 
mansion l-^cloug ng to the Marquis of North- 
ainnton, has an upper chapel in the topmost gable, 
witn ancient wonden altar, three staircases leading 
to the Priest’s room in the lower story, secret 
passages, and hiding-places heliind the wains- 
coting spaciou.s enough to hold one hundred per- 
sons in case of Jilarm. The exi.stcnce of such a 
chapel sufficiently indicates that the rites of the 
old religion were practised in private, although 
the Protestant place of worship remained open 
below. 

In Essex, the Wisemans of Braddox or Broad- 
oaks were of the number of those who suffered 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James for their 
noted ‘harbouring of priests.’ In P. H 0. Jhm. 
ElvMbethj vol. 244, n. 7, may be seen two forms of 
indictment of Richard Jackson, piiest, for saying 
mass at Braddox, and of various members of 
the Wiseman family for being present at maSa on 
the 25th August and the 8th of September 1592. 
Again : ‘Mr Worseley and Mr Newall have been 
to Widow Wiseman’s house in Essex, and found 
a mass preparing ; but the priest escaped.’ There 
were two niding-places in Braddox : the most 
important of these adjoined the cliapel, and was 
constructed in a thick wall of the chimney, behind 
a finely laid and carved mantel-piece. 

In connection with the old mansion of the 
Carylls at West Qrinstead, the Abbd Denis tells 
us that it also has two hiding-places. ‘One of 
these is between the mantel-piece and ceiling of 


the dining-room ; and the way to get to it is 
to go up the flue of the chimney as nigh as tlis 
ceiling of the room on the second floor ; and 
then, by an aperture in the side of the chimney 
or flue, to drop down into the hiding-hole. 
Another opening also exists in the chimney of 
the room above.' The second place of conceal- 
ment is miite underneath the roof of the house. 
It had likewise two ways of access — the one 
from rfn attic, the other from a closet or small 
room %nderneath.’ In Benton, the original seat 
of the Carylls in Sussex, there is one on the 
ground-floor between two kitclioii chimneys, 
which is entered Iw an opening in the room 
at the back. At New Building, a house more 
recently erected by the Carylls, there are also 
two secret rooms ; one on the second floor, 
formed in the thickness of the wall between 
two chimneys, but entered by a concealed door 
in one of the two adjoining rooms. The other 
is in the opposite gable, and is entered from the 
room on the ground-floor below, through the 
top of a cupboard which stands in the wall 
close to the chimney. 

The walls of the ‘ ancient moated and turreted 
mansion’ of Lyford, Berks, were ‘pierced with 
concealed galleries and hiding-places ,• ’ one of 
the latter was excavated in the wall above the 
gateway. » 

Several * hiding-holes ’ have als(\ come to light 
in the fine old house of Sutton Place, near 
Guildford, Surrey ; and some years ago, a ‘ most 
beautifully embossed leather casket, iron-bound, 
containing relics of some of the martyred priests,’ 
was fouml in one of these places of concealment 
behind the wainscot panelling of the chapeL A 
curious printed volume entitled A Sure Haven 
against Shipwreck was found concealed ‘between, 
tile floor and the ceiling,’ It would seem that 
Brother Nicholas Owen, alias Little John, S.J., 
‘that useful cunning joiner of those times,’ was 
the constructer of many of these secret rooms, 
to be found in the greater portion of our 
‘ stately homos of England,’ for we read in Records 
of the English Provinces that ‘ he was divers times 
hung upon a Topclilf rack in the Tower of 
London, to compel him to betray the hiding- 
places he liad made up and down the laud.’ 
This said ‘skilful architect’ was afterwards seized, 
according to the saine authority, in company 
with Fathers Garnet and Oldcome, in one of the 
numerous hiding-places in Hendlip House, near 
Worcester, already referred to in No. 1040 of 
this Journal. The secret chamber in which 
these Jesuit Fathers were Itoncealed is thus 
described in Lingard’s Endand: ‘The opening 
was from an upper room tnrough the fireplace. 
The wooden border of the hearth was made to 
take up and put down like a trap-door, and the 
bricks were taken out " and replaced in their 
courses whenever it was used.’ The former 
Westons of Sutton Place were weU known to 
government as shclterers* of priests. It was 
searched on the 5th of November 1578, by order 
of the Privy-council, for ‘ popish priests ; ’ and 
£^ain on the 14th of January 1591, for one 
Morgan, a ‘massing priest,’ supposed to be *lurk- 
ingjhere in secret sort’ 

far-famed ‘Burleigh Park by Stamford 
Town’ is also in possession of a secret chamber. 
This concealed apartment, of whose existence the 
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family were altogether unaware, was brought 
to light in the course of this century through 
the instrumentality of the law agent, and was 
found to contain furniture of an old-fashioned 
description, together with several framed engrav- 
ings. These latter, when agitated by the wind, 
which found its way in through a broken window- 
pane, struck against the wall, thereby producing 
a flapping noise, which had long procured for 
the adjoining sleeping apartment the designation 
of * the Haunted Room.’ I 

The gmnd old historic mansion of Knebworth, 
Herts, like others of similar age and import- 
ance, possessed trap-doors, hiding-places, &c. ; and 
underneath a room adjoining the so-styled 
* Haunted Chamber,’ and belonging to one of the 
square towers of the gateway, tlicre was a 
mysterious room or oubliette, of which the late 
Lord Lytton thus speaks : ‘ How could I help 
writing romances, w^hcn I had walked, trembling 
at my own footsteps, through that long gallery 
with its ghostly portraits, mused iq these tapestry 
chambers, and passed with bristling hair into the 
shadowy abysses’ of the secret chamber. This 
portion of Knebworth was pulled down in 1812. 

Referring to houses north of the Bbrder having 
secret chambers, Sir Walter Scott says : ‘ There 
were few Scottish houses belonging to families 
of rank which had not ?uch contrivances, the 
political incidents of the times often calling 
them into occupation.’ ‘The concealed apart- 
ment opening by a sliding panel into the par- 
lour,* in the old mansion-house of Swinton, is 
made good use of by Sir Walter in his beau- 
tiful novel of Peveril of the Peak, 

Some ten or twelve years ago, while workmen 
were employed in making alterations at the 
house of Nunraw, near the village of Garvald, 
Haddingtonshire, they came upon a secret 
chamber in the depth of one of the walls, 
which on inspection was found to contain some 
mummies, pictures, and other property. In olden 
times, Nunraw was a nunnery belonging to the 
priory of Haddington, and though modernised, 
still exhibits evident marks of great antiquity. 

There is an apartment now used as a bedroom 
in Sir George Warrender’s house at Bruntsficld, 
near Edinburgh, which, however, can hardly be 
called a secret chamber, inasmuch as it possesses 
windows and two external walls, but having the 
interior walls on both sides of the entrance of 
great thickness. The history of this room is 
somewhat obscure. It is said to have been used 
as a place of concealment for certain Jacobites 
after the rebellion cf 1745 ; and blood-stains, which 
are still distinctly visible on the floor, point 
remotely to this thedry. Another story is that 
a cadet of the house of Warrender returned from 
Carlisle about 1760, and shortly afterwards died 
in this room, which vfes immediately bricked 
up, so that all evidences of the event might be 
removed. In any case, the room had remained 
sealed up beyond the recollccticm of any one 
familiar with the house, and the ivy with which 
the walls were at this time covered, had almost 
entirely obliterated any external traces. It was 
rediscovered about sixty years ago by Lee, the 
English landscape painter, who, when sketching 
the house, found himself putting in windows of 
which he could not remember the rooms. When 
bp*ened, the room presented the appearance of 


having been left hurriedly, by a departing guest, 
everything being in disorder, even to the ashes 
left undisturbed in the grate. Bruntafield House 
dates from 1605. 
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The weeping woman looked up, and bchddf the 
loveliest face she had ever seen. The girl standing 
before her possessed all the attributes of southern 
beauty. Her hair, which was long and luxuriant, 
hung in one thick plait down her back, and lay 
in carelcfo waves upon a forehead pure as chiselled 
marble ; her face was full, with deep red flushed 
under the transparent skin ; her features ex- 
quisitely moulded ; whilst her eyes, deep as 
running water, conveyed an air of pride and 
power — a sense of passion equally capable of 
looking implacable hate or fondest love. They 
were commanding now, as the woman looked up 
in the stranger’s lace. 

‘ Who arc you 1 ’ she asked wonderingly. 

‘Men call me Isodore,’ the stranger replied in 
a voice singularly sweet. ‘ I have no other 
name. Will you let me look at tlu- coin you 
have in your hand ? ’ 

Never dreaming of refusing this request, the 
woman handed over the gold piece to the girl, 
who looked at it long and intently. Her eyes 
were hard and stern when she spoke again. 

* Where did you got this ? ’ she asked. 

‘It was given me to stake at the table. I 
noticed that it bore some device, and I exchanged 
it for a coin of my own.’ 

‘It has no meaning to you ! It is not possible 
you are one of us 1 ’ 

‘ I do not understand you,’ the woman replied. 
‘ It is a curious coin. I have seen one once befoi’e 
— that is all I know <jf it.’ 

‘Listen ! ’ the girl said in a hushed voice, ‘ You 
do not compreliend what its possession means to 
you. It is the symbol, the sign of membership 
of the strongest political Brotherhood in Europe. 
If it was known to be in yonr possession, your 
life would pay the forfeit ; it would be regained 
at all hazards. If one of the Brotherhood knew 
another had deliberately parted with it, I would 
not give a hair for his life.^ 

‘And he is in danger of his life !’ the woman 
cried, stai’ting to her feet. ‘Give it me, that I 
may return it to him.’ 

‘ No ! ’ was the stern reply ; ‘ he does not get 
off BO easily. We do not temper the wind thus 
to traitors. — Woman ! what is Hector le Gautier 
to you, that you should do this favour for 
him ? * 

‘ Ho is a man, and his life is in danger. It is 
my duty ’ 

‘ Mark me ! ’ Isodore replied with stem em- 
phasis. ‘ I have not the eyes of a hawk and the 
hearing of a hare for .nothing. I was opposite 
you in the saloon, and I know that something 
more than womanly sympathy prompts you. I 
saw the struggle in Lc Gautier’s face ; I saw you 
start and tremble as he spoke to you ; I saw you 
change the coin for one of yours, and I saw you 
weeping over it just now. Woman ! I ask again 
what is he to you ? ’ 

Slowly the words came from the other s lips, 
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as if forced from them by some mesmeric influ- 
ence. * You twpe right,’ she said ; ‘ for — ^heaven 
help me — he is my husband ! I am Valerie le 
Gautier. — Now, tell me who you are.’ 

‘Tell me something more. How long has he 
been your husband ? ’ 

‘Nine years — nine long, weary years of cold- 
neija and neglect, hard words, and, to my shame, 
hard But he tired of me, as he tires of 

all his toys ; he always tiros when the novelty 
wears off.’ 

‘Yes,’ Isodore said softly, ‘as he tired of 
me.’ 

‘You!’ exclaimed Valerie le Gautieif starting 
— ‘ you ! What I and have you, too, fallen a 
victim to his treachery? If you have known 
him, been a victim to his perfidy, then, from 
the bottom of my heart, I pity you.’ 

‘And I need pity.’ 

For a short space neither spoke, as they sat 
listening to the murmur of the leaves in the trees, 
broken every now and then by the sounds of play 
or laughter within the glittering saloon. Tsodore’s 
face, 8a<l and downcast fur a moment, gradually 
resumed its iiard, proud look, and when she spoke 
again, she was herself. 

‘ Wc have a sympathy in common,’ she said. 
‘We have a debt to pay, and, by your help, 1 will 
pay it. Justice, retribution is slow, but it is 
certain. Tell me, Valerie— if I may call you by 
your name — how long is it since you saw your 
husband till to-niglit ? ’ 

‘Seven years — seven years since he deserted 
me cruelly and heartlessly, leaving me penniless 
in tlie streets of Home.. I had to live how 1 
could ; I even begged sometimes, for he has 
squandered the little money I brought to him.’ 

‘ Do you think he knew’ you to-ilight ? ’ Isodore 
asked. 

‘Knew me?’ was the hitter rt“5ponse. ‘No, 
indeed. Had la known I W'as so near, ho would 
have lied from my presence.’ 

‘ He latighs at us, no doubt, as poor defence- 
less women. But time wull show’. 1 can ever 
find an hour in the midst of iny great work to 
watch his movements. I have waited long ; but 
the day is coming now. — Would you know the 
latest ambition of. your honourable husband? 
He intends to get married again. He has dared 
to lift his eyes to Enid Charteris,’ 

‘ Hector dares to marry again ! ’ Valeric ex- 
claimed, ‘ainl I alive? Oh, I must take ven- 
geance, indeed, for this.’ 

She drew a long breath, shutting her lips 
tightly. The passion of jealousy, long crushed 
down, rose with overwhelming I'orce ; she was 
no longer a weak defenceless woman, hut a 
fury, maddened and goaded to the last* ex- 
tremity. 

Isodore watched her, well pleased with this dis- i 
play of spirit ‘ Now you speak,’ she said admir- i 
mgly, ‘ and I respect you. All your womanhood ■ 
is on fire within you to avenge the wrongs' of ] 
years, and it shall be no fault of mine if they 1 
slumber again. Yes, your perfect husband designs ] 
to wed again.’ j 

‘I believe you are a witch. You have roused ^ 
my curiosity ; you must tell me more than ] 
this.’ \ 

‘ Hector le Gautier is in love,’ Isodore replied, i 
a world of quiet scorn running through her ] 
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words, ‘and, strange as it raav seem, I believ© 
true. An English girl — Enid Charteris, witBi 
the blue eyes and fair hair — has bewitched hiroi 
satiated as^ he is with southern beauty. — Yon 
look surprised ! I have the gift of fem-seed'i 
and walk invisible. All these things I know; 
'The Order is to he betrayed when the pear is 
ripe, and the traitor will be Hector le Gautier. 
The price of his treachery will enable him to 
beconrp respectable, and lead a quiet life hence- 
forward with his loving fair-haiicd bride. Poor, 
feeble, calculating fool ! ’ The bitter scorn in 
these words was undescribable, and round the 
speaker’s lips a snfilc was wreathed — a smile of 
placid unrelenting hate and triumph strangely 
blended. 

‘It shall never be,’ Valerie cried passionately; 
‘while I can raise my voice to save an innocent 
girl from the toils of such a scoundrel! — Yes,’ 
she hissed out between her white clenched teeth, 
‘it will be a §ttmg revenge. It would be bliss 
indeed to me if I could stand between them 
at the altar, and say that man is mine ! ' 

‘He is ours,’ Isodore corrected sternly; ‘do 
not ignore that debt entirely. Bo content to 
leave the plot to me. I have worked out my 
bcherac, and we shall not fail. Five years ago, 

I was a child, hapj^y on the banks of rny 
beloved Tiber. It was not from Rome 
that wc lived, my old nurse and I, always 
happy till he came and stole away my heart 
with his grand promises and sweet words. Six 
short months sulticed him, for I was only a 
child then, and he threw away his broken play- 
thing. It made a woman of me, and it cost me 
a lover worth a world of men like him. I told 
him I would have revenge. He laughed then ; 
but the time is coming surely. I have a power- 
ful interest in the Brotherhood ; he knows me 
by name, but otherwise wc are strangers. To- 
night, I saw my old lover in his company. Ah, 
had lie hut known ! — Come, Valerio ; give me 
that coin, the lucky piece of gold which shall 
lure liim to destruction. Come with me ; I 
must say more to you.’ 

Hcchanically, Valerie le Gautier followed her 
companion out of the Kursaal gardens, through 
the streets, walking till they got a little way out 
of the town. At a house there, a little back 
from the road, Isodore stopped, and opened the 
door with a passkey. Inside, all was darkness ; 
but taking her friend by the hand, and bidding 
her not to fear, Isodore led her forward along a 
flagged passage and up a sh#rt flight of steps. 
Opening another door, ami turning up the hang- 
ing lamp, she smiled. ‘Sif down,’ she said, ‘my 
sister that is to be. You are welcome.’ 

’The apartment was somewhat lai-ge and lofty. 
By the light from the silver lamp, suspended from 
the ceiling in an eagle’s beak, the stranger noticed 
the rpom with its satin-wood panels running half 
way up the Walls, surmounted by crimson silk 
hangings, divided over the three long windows 
by gold cords ; a thread of the same material 
running through the ricli upholstery with which 
the place was garnished. The floor was paved 
with bright coloured woodwork of some myste- 
rious design ; and heavy rugs, thick and soft to 
the feet, scattered about sufficient for comfort, but 
not enough to mar the beauty of the inlaid floor. 
Pictures on china plates let into the hangings 
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irere upon the walla ; and in the windows were 
aniniature ferneries, a little fountain plashing 
in the midst of each. There was no table in 
the room, nothing whereon to deposit anything, 
save three brass stands, high and narrow; one 
a little larger than the rest, upon which stood 
a silver spirit-lamp under a quaint-looking um, 
ft chocolate pot to match, and three china cups. 
There were cosy-looking chairs of dark massive 
oak, upholstered in red sdk, with the sanm gold 
thread interwoven in alL A marble clock, with 
ft figure of Liberty thereon, stood on the mantel- 
piece. 

Isodore threw herself down in a chair. The 
other woman took in the scene with speechless 
rapture ; there was something soothing in the 
luHrmonious place. ‘You are pleased,’ Isodore 
tttid with a little smile of pleasure, as she sur- 
veyed the place. ‘This is my home, if I can 
call any place a home for such a wanderer ; 
but when I can steal a few days from the cares 
of the cause, I come here. 1 need not ask 
you if you like my apartments ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, I do,’ Valerie replied, drawing a long 
breath of delight. ‘ It is absolutely perfect The 
whole thing surprises and bewilders me. I should 
not have thought there had been such a place 
in Homburg.’ 

‘I will give you anoEbor surprise,’ Isodore 
laugbed, ‘before Ibe evening is over. I am the 
princess of surprises ; I surprise even tbe fol- 
lowers who owe me loyal submission.’ 

* Ah ! had 1 such a paradise as this, I should 
forswear political intrigue. I should leave that 
to those wlio had more to gain or to lose by such 
hazards. I should be content to let the world go 
on, so that I had my little paradise.’ 

‘So I feel at times,’ Isodore observed with 
a little sigh. ‘But 1 am too deeply pledged 
to draw my hand back now. Without me, the 
Order is like an army deprived of its general ; 
besides, I am the creatui-e of circumstance ; I 
am the sworn disciple of those whose mission 
it is to free the down-trodden from oppression 
and to labour in freedom’s name.’ As she said 
these words, the sad look upon lier brow cleared 
away like mist before the sun, and a proud 
light glistened in the wondrous eyes. Half 
a^amed of her enthusiasm, she turned to the 
stand by her side, and soon two cups of chocolate 
were frothed out of the pot, filling the room 
with its fragrance. Crossing the floor, she handed 
one of the cups to her new-found friend. For 
ft moment they s^t silent, then Isodore turned 
i£> her companion smilingly. 

‘How would you«- like to go with me to 
London 1 ’ she asked. 

* I would follow you to the woild’s end ! ’ 

was the fervid reply ; ‘ hut there are many diffi- 
culties in the way. I have my own living to 
geh precarious as it is, and I dare not ^leave 
this place.’ , 

‘I permit no difficulties to stand in my way,’ 
Isodore said proudly ; ‘ to say a thing, with me, 
is to do it. Let me be candid with you, Valerie. 
lV>vidence has thrown you in my path, and 
jm will be useful to me ; in addition, I have 
token a fancy to you. Yes^’ she continued for- 
J^tly, ‘the time has come — the pear is ripe. 
You shall come with me, to London ; you have a 
wrong as well as I, and you shall see the height 


of Isodore’s vengeance.’ Saying words in a 
voice quivering with passionate intensity, she 
struck ^ree times on the bell at her side. Imme- 
diately, in answer to this, the heavy curtains 
over the door parted, and a girl entered.- 

She was Isodore’s living image ; the same style 
and passionate type of face ; hut she lacked the 
other’s firm determined mouth and haughtiness 
of features. She was what the lily is tof’^the 
passion-flower. Her eyes were bent U]^on her 
sister — ^for she was Lucrece — with the same love 
and patient devotion one sees in the face of a 
dog. 

‘ You b rang, Isodore ? ’ she asked ; and again 
the stranger noticed the great likeness in the 
voice, save as to the depth and ring of Isodore’s 
tones. 

‘Yes, Lucrece, I rang,’ the sister replied. ‘I 
have brought a visitor to see you. — Lucrece, this 
lady is Hector le GauticFs wife.’ 

‘ Le Gautier’s wife 1 ’ the girl asked with 
startled face. ‘Then what brings her here? I 
should not have expected ’ 

‘You interrupt me, child, in the midst of my 
explanations. I should have said Le Gautier’s 
deserted wife.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ Lucrece exclaimed, ‘ I understand. — 
Isodore, if you collect under your roof all the 
women he has wronged and deceived, you will 
have a large circle. Wluit is she worth to us ?’ 

‘ Child ! * Isodore returned with some marked 
emphasis on her words, ‘she is my friend — 
the friend of Isodore should need no welcome 
here.* 

A deep blush spread over the features of 
Lucrece at these words, as she walked across the 
roi>m to Valerio's side. Her smile was one of 
consolation and welcome as she stooped and 
kissed the other woman lightly. ‘Welcotncl’ 
she said. ‘We see both friends and foes here, 
and it is hard sometimes to tell the grain froni 
the chaff. Vou are henceforward the friend of 
Lucrece too.’ 

‘Your kindness almost hurts mo,’ Valerie replied 
in some agitation. ‘I have so few friends, that 
a word of sympathy is strange to me. Whatever 
you may want or desire, cither of you, command 
me, and Valerie le Gautier will not say you 
nay.’ 

‘ Lucrece, listen to me,’ said Isodore in a voice 
of stern command. ‘To-morrow, we cross to 
London, and the time has come when you must 
he prepared to assist in the cause. — See what I 
have here!’ Without another word, she placed 
the gold moidore in her sister’s hand, 

Lucrece regarded it with a j^uzzled air. To 
her simple mind, it merely represented the badge 
of tb<e Brotherhood. 

‘You do not understand,’ Isodore continued, 
noticing the look of bewilderment. ‘That coin, 
as you know, is the token of the Order, and to 
port with it knowingly is serious ’ 

* Yes,’ Lucrece interrupted ; ‘ the penalty is 
death.’ 

‘ You are right, my sister. That is Le Gautier’s 
token. He staked it yonder at the Kursaal, 
giving it to his own wife, though he did not 
Ijxow it, to put upon the colour. The coin is in 
my hands, as you see. Strange, how man becomes 
fortune’s fool ! ’ 

‘Then your revenge will be complete,’ Lucrece 
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suggested siiupjiy. • * You liftve only to laeiud it J 
over to the >> Couuoil of Three, or even the 
Crimson Nine, and in one hour ’ 

‘A dagger’s thrust will rid the world of a 
scoundrel. — Pah ! you do not seem to understand 
such feeling as mine. No, no; I have another 
punishment for him. He shall live ; ^ he sh^l 
carry on his mad passion for the fair-haired Enid 
ti»»the last ; and when his cup of joy shall seem 
fu^l, Twill dash it from his lips.’ 

• Vour hate is horrible,’ \ alerie exclaimed with 
an involuntary shudder. ‘I should not like to 
cross your path.’ 

‘My friends find me true,’ Isodore* answered 
sadly ; ‘ it is only my enemies that feel the 
weight of my arm. — But enough of this ; we 
need stout hearts and ready brains, for we have 
much work before us,’ 

Three days later, and the women drove through 
the roar and turmoil of London streets. They 
were bent upon duty and revenge. One man in 
that vast city of four or five million souls was 
their quarry. 


Mr Varley, Sir Geoffrey Charieris’ valet and 
factotum, and inajordomo ' in the baronet’s town 
residence, (frosvenor Square, was by no means 
devoid of couragci ; but the contents of the note 
ho was reading in the hall one fine morning early 
in May wore sufficient to put to flight for the 
moment any vengeful schemes he was harbour- 
ing against the wily gentleman who has just 
quitted the house, and that gentleman no less a 
person than our old friend Le Gautier. 

Tirnoth}^ Varley was an Irishman, and had 
been in his youth what is termed a patriot. In 
his hot blood he had even iuined a League for 
the ‘removal of tyrants;’ but the League, in 
spite of its sc>! mii form and binding oaths, had 
died a natural death. At times, however, the 
recollection of it troubled Mr Varley ’s conscience 
sorely. It was destined to be brought to his mind 
now in a startling manner. 

‘G. S. I. You will be at the comer of Chapel 
Place to-night at nine. A girl will meet you, 
and show you the ^ way. You are wanted; your 
turn has come. Do not fail. — Number XL’ 

Never did Bob Acres, in that celebrated comedy, 
The lUvalsj feel the courage oozing from his 
finger-tips as did Timothy Varley now. He 
turned the missive over in his fingers ; but no 
consolation was to be derived from that ; and 
bitterly did he revile the juvenile folly that had 
glaced him in such a position at this time of 

‘It is no sham,’ he muttered to himself. *‘God 
save Ireland — that is the old countersign ; and 
to think of it turning up now ! I had forgotten 
the^ thing years ago. This comes of joining secret 
societies — a nice thing to bring a respectable i 
family man to ! Now, by the powers ! who was 
Number Eleven 1 That used to be Pat Mahoney ; 
and a mighty masterful man he was, always rea^ 
with his hands if anything crossed him. O dear, 
O dear! this is a pretty thing. Maybe they 
want to mix me up with dynamite ; but if they 
do, I won’t do ft, and that’s flat. I suppose 1 
shall have to go.’ 


Giving vent to these words in a doleful tone 
of voice, he betook himself to his private sanctum. 
His spirits were remarked to be the reverse of 
cheerful, and he declined a glass of sherry at 
lunch, a thing which roused much spectilation 
below stairs. 

Punctual to the moment, Timothy Vaxley 
stood in Chapel Place waiting for his unknown 
guide. Just as he was beginning to imagine the 
affair to be a hoax, and congratulating himself 
therein, a woman passed him, stopped, and 
walked in his direction again. ‘ God save 
Ireland !’ she said as she repossed. 

‘ Amen, not forgetting one Timothy Varley,’ he 
returned piously. 

‘It is well,’ the woman replied calmly, ‘that 
you are here. FoUow me !’ 

‘With the greatest of pleasure. — But hark 
here ; my legs are not so young as yours : if we 
are going far, let us have a cab, and I’ll stand 
the damage.’ 

‘There is ilo occasion,’ the stranger said in a 
singularly sweet voice. ‘JVe have not a great 
distance to travel.’ 

‘Not gof^d enough to ride in the same carriage 
with a gentleman’s gentleman,’ Varley muttered, 
for he did not fail to note the stranger’s refined 
tones. 

His guide led hifh along Tottenham Court 
Road, and thence to Fitzroy Stpiare. Turning 
into a little side-sti*eet, she rea(med at length a 
door, at which she knocked. 

In a room on the first floor, Isodore and Valerie 
le Gautier were seated, waiting the advent of 
Lucrece and the stranger. Varley began to feel 
bewildered in tbc presence of so much beauty 
and grace ; for Isodore’s loveliness overpowered 
him, as it did all men with whom she came 
in contact. Scarcely deigning to notice his pres- 
ence, she motioned him to a chtiir, where he 
sat the picture of discomfiture, all traces of the 
audacious Irishman having disajmeared. 

‘Your name is Timothy Varley?’ Isodore 
said. 

‘ Yes, miss ; leastways, it was when I came 
here, though, if you were to tell me I was the 
man in the moon, I couldn’t say nay to you.’ 

‘ I know you,’ Isodore continued. ‘ You were 
born near Mallow, joined the United Brother- 
hood thirty years ago, and your Number was 
Twenty-six. If I am wrong, you will please 
correct me.’ 

‘For goodness’ sake, miss — my lady, I mean — 
don’t speak so loud. Think ^ what might happen 
to me if any one knew ! ’ 

‘No w(uider your countrymen fail, with such 
cliicken-hcarts among them,’ Isodore observed 
scornfully. ‘I do not want to do you any 
harm ; quite the contrary. There is an ^vertise- 
ment in to-day’s Times. Your mistress is in 
search of a maid. Is that so ? ’ 

iWothy Varley began to breathe a little more * 
freely. ‘Yes,’ he answered glibly; ‘she does 
want a maid. She must be honest, sober, and 
industrious ; ready to sit up all night if neces- 
sary, and have a good temper — not that Miss 
Enid will try any one’s temper much. The last 
girl was discharged ’ 

‘Now, Mr Varley, I know a girl who must 
fill that vacancy. I do not wi^ to threaten 
you or hold any rod of terror over your head ; 
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but I shall depend upon you to procure it for 
my prot4g^e.’ 

The conversation apparently was not going to 
be so pleasant Timothy Varley’s mind turned 
feebly in the direction of diamond robberies. 

‘ Well, miss — that is, my ladjr — if I may make 
so bold as to ask you a question : why, if the 
matter is so simple, don’t you write to my young 
mistress and settle the matter that way 1 ’ 

‘ Impossible,’ Isodore replied, ‘ for reascms I 
cannot enter into with you. You must do what 
I ask, and that speedily. — You haye a certain 
Monsieur le Gautier at your house often ? ’ 

This question was so abrtiptly asked, that 
Varley could not repress a start. ‘We have,’ 
he growled — ‘a good deal too often, to please 
me. My master dare not call his body his own 
since he first began to come to the house -with 
his signs and manifestations. — You see,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘ servants are bound to hear these 
things.’ 

‘At keyholes and such places,’ Ikodore smiled. 
‘Yes, I understond siKsh things do happen occa- 
sionally. So this Le Gautier is a spiritualist, 
is he ; and Sir Geoffrey is his convert 

‘Indeed, you may say that,’ Varley burst out 
in tones of great grievance. ‘The baronet sees' 
visions and all sorts of things.’ 

‘Is it possible,* Valerie wluspered to her friend, 
‘that Hector has really succeeded in gaining 
an influence over this Sir Geoffrey by those 
miserable tricks he played so successfully at 
Eome 1 ’ 

‘It is very probable,' Isodore murmured in 
reply. ‘This Sir Geoffrey is very weak in intel- 
lect. — ^Tell me, Mr Varley,’ she continued, turning 
in, his direction, ‘does the baronet keep much 
of Monsieur le Gautier’s company? lloes he 
visit at his rooms ? ’ 

‘ I believe he does ; anyway, he ^ocs out 
at nights, and always comes back looking as if 
he had seen a ghost. Whatever his game may 
be— and sure enough there is some game on — 
it’s killing him by inches, that's what it’s 
doing.’ 

‘ And this change you put down to Le Gautier ? 
Perhaps you are right. And now, another ques- 
tion. Is not there another reason, another attrac- 
tion besides discussing spiritualism with Sir 
GeoflOrey, that takes him to Grosvenor Square ? ’ 

Varley so far forgot himself as to wink impres- 
sively. ‘You might have made a worse gue.ss 
than that,’ he said. ‘I am not the only one 
who can see what, his designs arc. Miss Enid 
is the great attraction.’ 

‘ And she ? ’ ♦ 

‘ Hates him, if looks count for anything. — And 
so do I,’ he continued ; ‘ and so do all of us, for 
the matter of that. I wo«ild give a- year’s salary 
to see his back turned for good ! ’ 

‘Mr Varley,’ Isodore said in grave tones, *I 
sent for you here to work upon your fears, and to 
compel you, if necessary, to do my bidding. That, 

I see, is not necessary, for we have a common 
bond of sympathy. For reasons I need not state 
here, we have good reasons for keeping a watch 
over this Le Gautier ; but rest assured of one 
thing — that he will never wed your mistress, 

I shall hold you to secrecy. — And now, you must 
promise to get my prot^g^ this situation.’ 

‘Well, I will do my best,’ Varley replied 


cheerfully. ‘ But how it is going to be done, 
I really can’t see.’ 

‘Irishmen are proverbial for their inventive 
powers, and doubtless you will discover a way. — 
The new maid is a i’rench girl, remember, the 
daughter of an old friend. Perhaps you would 
like to see her?’ With a gesture she indicated 
Lucrece, who came forward, turning to the Irish- 
man with one of her most dazzling smiles. The 
feeling of bewilderment came on again. ' 

‘ She ! ’ he cried ; * that beautiful young lady 
a servant ? ’ 

‘When she is plainly dressed, as suitable to 
her lowlyrstation, ime will appear different.’ 

‘Ah, you may pull the leaves from the flowers, 
but the beauty remains to them still,’ Varley 
replied, waxing poetical. ‘However, if it must 
be, it must ; so I will do my best’ 

Varley’s diplomacy proved successful, for, a 
week later, Lucrece was installed at Grosvenor 
Square. 

MINERAL SUBSIDENCE. 

The alarming subsidence which took place some 
time ago in Scotland, on the North British 
Railway near Prestonpans, and which was for- 
tunately unattended with any accident, has doubt- 
less added a fresh source of fear to the nervous 
railway passenger. That the permanent way of a 
railway for a distance of about fifty yards should 
suddenly sink to the extent of two feet is almost 
incomprehensible at first ; and had this sub- 
sidence occurred whilst the train was passing, 
instead of immediately afterwai’ds, the conse- 
quences might have been disastrous. It is the 
case, however, though it may not be generally 
known, that subsidences — fortunately only 
gradual, and (comparatively inappreciable — are 
taking place over many of our railway lines, 
and tliat ‘minerals’ are actually being extractecl 
from underneath nearly every line of railway 
under which there is any mineral to get. 

The damage done to the line at Prestonpans 
was reported to have been caused by coal- work- 
ings wnich were there long before the railway 
was laid ; but if it was caused by them at all, 
it was on account of their being influenced by 
the working of a seam of coal below them, which 
was going on at tlie time the subsidence occurred. 
It is the fact, however, that when a Railway 
Company acquires ground under its parliamentary 
powers, the minerals underneath the ground do not 
pass along with it. This may seem a little surpris- 
ing at first ; but it is not so when it is considered 
that very frequently the proprietor of the surface 
of the groun(I and the proprietor of the minerals 
underneath it are different persons. Of course 
the proprietor of an estate under no reservations 
is proprietor as high as he can get and as deep 
as he cares to go ; but he may sell or lease the 
minerals and retain the surface, or vice vend. 
Thus it is that a Railway Company has only, 
as it were, a right of passage over the surface j 


and that its right goes no deeper, except for the 
construction or up-keep of its lines. By Act -of 
Parliament, however, the pre^rietor of n^era>ls 
below any railway line, before proceedifig to 
work them, must give notice to the Railway 
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Company of his intention to do so, so as to give 
the Company an opportunity of buying him off, 
should it feel disposed. If it does not declare 
its option to purchase the minerals, the work- 
ings proceed, and the railway has to take its 
chance. The mineral owner will, however, be 
held liable, should any damage occur owing to 
improper working. 

'^hie subsidence of a railway line underneath 
which the minerals have been worked is as a 
rule .'cry gradual, and extends over some length 
of time. Many railway passengers must have 
noticed the walls of waiting-rooms disfigured by 
ungainly cracks, the stone lintels displaced, the 
hearthstones awry, and many other signs, which 
are caused by the working of minerals underneath. 
Some station-masters can show you on the stone 
face of the platform the number of inches the 
line has sunk. As a matter of fact, were it not 
for the gangs of surfacemen the Railway Com- 
panies employ to watch any irregularities in their 
lines, in a very short space of time the permanent 
way would in many places probably represent 
something like the proposed line of the Undu- 
lating Railway, a fantastical scheme of long ago. 
The railway in Ayrshire which runs over the 
old workings of the famous Wishuw coal-seam, 
especially suffers in the way of subsidence ; 
and some parts of the railway in the west of 
Fife are known to have gradually sunk to an 
extent of over ten feet. 

But railway lines are not the only parts of 
the surface which are subsiding owing to the 
working of minerals. The whole surface of the 
land surrounding the many pits and mines which 
are continually belching forth their wagon-loads 
of coal or other mineral, is gradually subsiding 
as the extraction of the mineral proceeds; and 
damage amounting to thousands of pounds is 
annually being done to the surface and the build- 
ings on it owiug to mineral workings. As the 

S eriod and extent of the subsidence and the 
amage following on it depend greatly on the 
method employed in working the coal, a word 
or two here on this subject may not be out of 
place. 

There are two recognised methods of working 
out coal. The old method is what is known as 
the ‘ stoop-und-room ’ or ‘ pillar-and-room ’ system ; 
and the method introduced into Scotland about 
the beginning of the present century is known 
as the ‘longwall’ or ‘Shropshire’ system of 
w^orking. The first system exj)lains itself by its 
name. After the bed of coal is struck, ‘rooms’ 
are worked out, leaving ‘pillars’ or ‘stoops’ to 
suppoil; the superincumbent strata. The object 
to be attained in this system, as practised in the 
olden times, was to have as large a room w(jrked 
out, and as small a stoop or pillar of the coal 
itself left, as was consistent with the safety of 
the mine and the support of the surface, while 
the mine was open. But this system entailed the 
entire loss of the pillars so left. To obviate 
this loss, the method now generally adopted is to 
drive narrow rooms or passages, seldom exceeding 
fourteen feet, through the seam, leaving large 
pillars — about seventy-five per cent, of the mineral 
— ^until the extremity of the available coal is 
reached. When, however, no regard is to be had 
for the surface, and the coal has been thus worked 
out as &r as (san be done, the miner commences 


to work backwards, taking out the, stoopa or 
pillars as he goes. The whole roof of the mine 
then comes down; and this is the most dangerous 
kind of subsidence. It does not only take effect 
immediately above the place where ‘stooping’ 
has been going on, but it also ‘draws’ round 
about it. 

The ‘longwair or Shropshire method of work- 
ing is what is known as the system of complete 
excavation ; that is, the miner takes out the 
whole* coal as he proceeds, leaving only perhaps 
a foot on the roof, should the overlying 
strata he soft, and props up a passage with 
wooden supports «is he proceeds, to enable 
him to keep an open way to the face of the 
coaL The portions worked out are packed 
on each side of the ‘ road ’ with the waste 
materiid taken out with the coal. This method 
of working, though it necessarily implies sub- 
sidence, is on the whole the safest for the 
surface, and is generally the one adopted. In 
fact, as minciM landlords are paid, in lieu of 
rent, a royalty or lordship on every ton of coal 
or other mineral brought to the surface, and as 
the tenant oan more quickly extract the mineral 
by the wooden props method, he is generally 
bound in his lease to work in this manner, when 
practicable. 

Hhould the coal b^ worked on the stoop-and- 
room system, and pillars of coalnf sufficient size 
be left in, the surface will not be injured to any 
appreciable extent, at least not for many years. 
As is often the case, however, seams of coal are 
worked out one below the other ; and when the 
lower one gives way, the pillars above may fall 
like a pack of cards. There is no saying where 
the subsidence would reach in. such a case. If 
the pillars do not break, the way in which the 
‘rooms’ close up, if the Hoor is soft, is rather 
peculiar. The roof does not all fall in, as would 
bo expected ; but the enormous weight of the 
superincumbent strata pressing on the pillars 
causes the floor between them to rise up or 
‘creep,’ and tlie room becouies closed. On tho 
other hand, if the stoops of coal are taken out, 
the roof comes down with a crash, and the effects 
on the surface may be disastrous ; but of course 
it sometimes pays better to get out all the coal 
and let the surface go, than to allow the work- 
ings to get closed up and the coal in the pillars 
to be lost for ever. 

The subsidence following on a ‘ longwall ’ work- 
ing is gradual, but sure. The surface is not 
broken to any great extent, but comes down in 
one sheet, and not irregularly, Is in stoop-and-room 
workings. The strata generally come to rest in 
about three or four years. A row of houses which 
have been cracked through and through on the 
subsidence reaching the surface, have been known 
to close up again when the strata have settled. 

The damage done by pillar-and-room workings 
is irfegular bqth as regards effect and time. It 
may commence, stop, and commence again. 
Houses are literally wrecked by it. So palpable 
is it, indeed, that actually the sound of tho 
crushing and subsiding of the house can be 
distinctly heard. The slates are twisted off the 
roof, the chimneys hang in all directions, the 
waUs are rent asunder, the foundations give 
way, and the house is rendered uninhabitimle. 
An instance of this is to be found in the 
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Balt-workingB of Cheshire, in the neighbourhood 
of whidb, houaes are constantly being wrecked. 
Thousands of pounds are paid every year by 
mine-own^ for damages done to surface pro- 
prietors, farmers, and others ; and there is no 
more fruitful source of litigaiiion than surface- 
damage. 

Even under public roadi^ we find the minerals 
beii^ worked. The public have only a right 
of passage, the minerals underneath belonging to 
the adjoining proprietor, and it is not ah un- 
common circumstance in mining districts for a 
road to suddenly sink several feet. 

In the case of a proprietor minerals in lands 
adjoining the sea, his right, as a general rule, 
extends only to high-water mark. Below that 
line, underneath the foreshore and the sea itself, 
the minerals belong to the Crown. The Crown, 
of course, can lease the minerals, and tlioy 
are very frequently worked under the sea itself 
In such a case, great precautions have to be 
observed in the workings, to prevtnt any chance 
of the sea breaking in, though, when the stratum 
above is rock, the mineral is sometimes worked 
out within a very few feet of the bottom of the 
sea ! In some mines, the roar of the ocean 
above can be distinctly heard. 

This, however, is a digression fi'om the subject 
of subsidence. Subsidence' of the surface above 
our almost inexhaustible beds of coal has been 
going on, and will go on more or less, until 
that day in the dim futurity which has been 
foretold, when our coal-seams will have become 
exhausted, but when, let us hope, the inventive 
genius of posterity will have discovered another 
fuel, or done away with the necessity of fuel 
altogether. 


GEORGE HANNAY'S LOVE AFFAIPw 

CHAPTER ri. — love’s YOUNG DREAM. 

For a few days Anne Porteous felt rather miser- 
able. ' She was angry with herself for her im- 
prudence in allowing such a misfortune to have 
happened ; her feminine vanity was not in the 
least bit tickled at having the refusal of the 
famous editor, for she was not at all of that 
class of savage females who gloat over the roll 
of their rejected suitors as a Red Indian does 
over his strmg of scalps. No ; she felt really 
and truly vexed for her old and kind friend, 
though, with the inconsistency of her sex, she 
could not but feel*ju8t the least hit piqued that, 
seeing he had cared fior her so much as to ask 
her to be his wife, he had taken her unavoidable 
refusal so calmly and in such good part. She 
was glad to find, howevta’, he had not forgotten 
her ^together ; although he was now at Lucerne, 
she got the Olympic and other London magazines 
addressed toT her in his familiar splashy hand- 
writing, just as before. But there were no letters 
now. Formerly, she used to act as correspondent 
between him and her father, whose fingers were 
too stiff from rheumatism to make writing con- 
venient She missed the gay cheerful letters, 
with their satirical sketches of the lions of tiie 
cbcles h« moved in, and their playful banter 
of herself even. However, one day the postman 


brought a letter which turned her thoughts into 
an entirely different channel It ran as fdlows : 

Bhubsels, 19th 8epL 188-. 

Mr DARLING Nan — I have just time to write 
this before starting for London by the tidal 
train. Old Uncle Joseph is dead. I have just 
got the telegram announcing the event, which 
took place this morning. I hope he will Ij^vo 
left me a good round sum, so that I caja stert 

f ractice at once, and then a certain young lady 
know of will not be long of coming to keep 
house for me. With a thousand kisses. — Yours 
ever, Alfred Roberton. 

e 

She mused over tliis letter for a few minutes ; 
something in it jarred on her feelings. She did 
not quite like the matter-of-fact way in which 
the writer announced the death of his uncle, 
to whom he was entirely indebted for his up- 
bringing and education. Nor was she quite 
pleased at the assured way he spoke of a ‘ certain 
young lady’ coming to keep house for him. 
Why, as yet he had not even seen her father — 
not to speak of his having got no consent to 
their union. Nan was a pre-eminently practical 
young woman ; but a kind, loving, faithful heart 
beat in her bosom, 


beat in her bosom, and it resented the tone of 
the note as being callous and far too self- 
assured. Of course, it was written under a 
pressure for time ; but still it might have con- 
tained some little expression of sorrow for the 
death of one who had done so much for him, 
instead of hoping for a good legacy. 

Alfred Roberton was hur engaged lover. She 
met him at a dancing party given by a mutual 
friend in le Quartier I’Anglais, Brussels. He 
was pos.sessed of a stalwart handsome figure, and 
an agreeable face and voice. That he was clever, 
might possibly be inferred from tlie fact that 
he had carried off quite a number of college 
honours. That he thought himself clever, didn’t 
require to be inferred from anything — it was 
stamped on his face, and showed itself in his 
every look and gesture. Whether Anno saw 
this, we know not ; if she did, it was insiif- 
ficient to prevent her falliu" deeply in l(;ve 
with him. A few moonlight strolls under 
the linden trees, a few soft pressures of the 
hand, a few sighs and tender speeches, and 

E ractical, sober-minded Anne gave her whole 
eart to this handsome youth — the first who 
had ever addressed her in the magic accents 
of love. And he? WelJ, he loved truly and 
sincerely enough in his own sort of way, just 
as he had loved other young ladies before. He 
was one of those men who seem to hold a 
power of fascination over the other sex. He 
did ;iot mean to be a flirt — but how could he 
help the girls falling in love with Iiim? He 
couldn’t make a brute of himself, and be rude 
and insolent to them — could he? His conquests 
were, however, usually of brief duration ; for some 
reason or other not known, his previous love 
affairs had come to an untimely end. It 
was generally thouglit by his friends — and him- 
self too — that his luve for Anne was sincere 
and genuine, and could end in nothing else 
than matrimony. His uncle’s demise would 
bring iuatters to a crisis. He had adopt^ him 
at an early age, being himself a childless widower. 
Mr Joseph ^berton was a Scotchman, and had 
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gone early in life to push his fortune in the 
great Metropolis. Starting business after a while 
as a cheesemonger, he had in the course of years 
managed to serape together quite a little fortune ; 
and when his orother died, he gladly adopted 
his only son Alfred, and gave him a first-class 
education. When he arrived at an age for 
choosing a business or profession, he expressed 
a^Cesire to be a doctor, so his uncle sent him 
to Edinburgh TJniversit}^, where, in due course 
of tiiae, he received his diploma of M.D. While 
he was engaged pursuing his medical studies, his 
uncle took it into his head to marry his house- 
keeper, Mrs Janet Grant. Alfred did| not like 
this change in the old gentleman’s domestic 
arrangements, for, truth to say, there was little 
love lost between him and the late housekeeper ; 
but any unpleasant feeling he might have felt 
in the matter was changed into unmitigated 
disgust by the advent of a baby-cousin — his 
uncle’s son and heir. The old gentleman was 
of course delighted at this addition to his family ; 
but it did not make any difference in his treat- 
ment of his nephew. He still gave him an 
allowance of three hundred pounds a year; and 
as he had now got his professional degree, it 
was arranged that he should travel on the con- 
tinent for a year, visiting the various centres of 
medical science, and making himself ac(juainted 
with the latest discoveries, before beginning prac- 
tice in London. It was while on this tour that 
he met Anne I’ortoous. 

About a week after receiving her lover’.s letter, 
a tall, gentlemanly looking stranger entered tlie 
coflee-room of liocheiibreck Inn, and, much to 
the waiting-maid’s surprise, asked to see Miss 
Porteous. Anne did not need to look at the 
stranger’s card ; she knew instinctively it was 
her lover, and there being no one else in the 
room, she went to meet him. 'I’he first fond 
greetings over, she ^aw there was something on 
his mind, and that not of a pleasant nature. 
She was not long kept in suspense. 

‘Do you know, Kan, 1 have been swindled — 
thoroughly swindled? After my uncle’s funeral, 

I waited to hear the will read, of course. The 
family lawyer was there ; and he said there was 
no will. His client, he said, had been tidking 
some time ago of making one, and had even given 
him some general directions about it ; but he says 
it was never executed, and that the scheming old 
housekeeper and her brat are heirs to alL Isn’t 
it shameful ? ’ 

‘Well, Alfred dear,’ Anne replied in a con- 
solatory tone, ‘you know they were nearer to 
him than you could ever be, and you mustn’t 
grudge them taking what is justly their own. 
Besides, remember how kind your uncle was to 
YOU in his lifetime. Look at what a lot of money 
he spent on your education and in fitting you for 
a profession. — But did your aunt give you nothing 
— not even a remembrance of your uncle ? ’ 

‘Well, yes,’ he grumblingly rejoined ; ‘she gave 
me a cheque for a hundred guineas, and had the 
impudence to tell me she never wanted to see 
my face again.’ 

‘ And you took it ? ’ 

* Why, yes. Whjr shouldn’t I ? ’ 

‘WeU, Alfred, it I had been in your place, I 
would not have accepted of a gift given in such a 
spirit. However, it will be useful when you begin 


practice, which I suppose you will be doling at 
once now.’ 

‘Start business as a doctor in London, with 
only a hundred pounds to fall back on I Why, 
Nan, you’re sur% joking. But I forget: girls 
don’t understand these matters.’ 

‘Then, what do you purpose doing?’ she 
asked anxiously. 

‘Oh, my mind is quite made up as to that,’ 
he said, drawing himself up proudly. ‘I intend 
devoftng myself to literature.’ 

‘And throw away all your medical study and 
training for nothing,’ she exclaimed. ‘Surely, 
that would be folly? Alfred.’ 

‘ There ’s no folly about it,’ he answered. ‘ Lots 
of fellows, without half the education or, I may 
say, ability that I possess, make a thousand or 
two a year by writing science articles, stories, and 
what not for the monthliea I ’m told it ’s about 
the best paying thing that’s going. And then, 
you see, it does not require any capital. You just 
jot down youi* thoughts on a quire of paper, for- 
ward it to an editor, and you get a cheque back 
by return of post for twenty or thirty guineas — 
or far more,, if your name is well known — as mine 
will soon be,’ lie added confidently. 

This piece of news was not A^ery pleasant to 
poor Nan. To be a doctor’s wife in a year or two 
was an agreeable enoifgh prospecL especially when 
she so fondly loved the man. But to enter on 
matrimony with no more assured means of living 
than the honorariums which fall to the lot of 
an ordinary literary hack, was a bleak lookout 
How often had she heard Mr Hannay aver* that 
not one in a hundred who tried literature as a 
profession succeeded in earning a decent living. 
True, Alfred must be very clover, from the number 
and value of his college prizes ; but then, hadn’t 
her old friend often said that education had but 
little to do with literary success, and that he 
had rejected more manuscripts from college-bred 
would-be contributors than from any other class. 
She did not fear a life of haphazard poverty for 
herself ; but her woman’s instinct told her that 
it would press hardly on Alfred. She was not 
blind to the imperfections of his nature ; she was 
far too clear-headed ibr that. But she regarded 
him from two distinctly different points of view : 
from the one, her common-sense showed him in 
all his human imperfections and failings ; from 
the other, or ideal one, he appeared as a being so 
far exalted above the common herd of men that to 
love and serve him all the days of her life would 
be her chiefest joy and happijiess. As the stereo- 
scope projects two different images into one more 
seemingly real than either 4aken singly, so did her 
woman’s love commingle these diverse impression# 
of her lover into a glorified and lovable whole. 
Who on this earth couM be to her what he was to 
her ? Not being of an exacting or jealous nature, 
she had never asked herself the question — Did he 
love* her as slve loved him5 If she ha4 done £ j, she 
would have smiled in scorn at the very suggestion 
of such a mean doubt ; for did not she remember 
his warm, trembling Avords of love — his soft sighs 
and tender caresses — his declarations of hopeless 
despair, if she withheld her heart from him ? It 
certainly was a pity this abandonment of his pro- 
fession ; hut then, it might only be a temporary 
one. He perhaps might find that, clever as he 
was, the paths leading to literary success were 
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steeper and less flowery than he imagined. If so, 
then, of course, he would start practice, and all 
would yet be well. The slight shadow on her 
countenance cleared off. She said : ‘Well, Alfred, 
you should know best — perhaps you are right. 
Gome and I’ll take you to our private parlour. 
Papa is sitting out in the garden. I must bring 
him in and introduce him to you. — He must 
know all now,’ she added with a slight tremor. 
She had put off the evil day as long as she could ; 
but further concealment was now impossible.** 

It was with faltering accents she confessed her 
secret to the old gentleman, as she sat down beside 
him in the garden arbour. M she had informed 
him that Lochenbreck had suddenly run dry, he 
could not have been more astonished. Then he 
got angry, and made use of some very uncom- 
plimentary expressions regarding Anne and her 
sex in general. But he was a man of sense and 
feeling at heart ; and wlien he saw the hot tears 
coursing down her cheeks, he checked himself at 
once, caressed her, and told her libt to make a 
fool of herself. He knew Anne’s character too 
well to think that he, or any one, could prevent 
her permanently from doing anything her heart 
was set on, and which her sound moral conscious- 
ness told her was right and justifiable. He, it is 
true, had cherished secret hopes that his old 
friend Hanuay might have taken a fancy for the 
girl, and he would have parted with her to him 
freely ; now he was asked to give her to a man 
that he had never yet seen. It was monstrous ; 
but then girls always do act in a ridiculous and 
contrary manner in these matters of love. 

‘Weil, Nan, I’ll see the lad — there can be no 
harm in that ; and 1 ’ll not thwart your hai)piness 
, if I find him deserving of you.’ 

Ay, there was the rub. Was he, or almost any 
one else in the world, deserving of his Nan? 

Seated in the cosy parlour, and the embarrass- 
ment of the unexpected introduction over, Nan 
prudently withdrew, leaving the two gentlemen 
to feel their way into each other’s acquaintance- 
ship over a bottle of claret and a box of cigars. 
Al^d was a good talker, easy, self-possessed, and 
even genial in his style. 

He felt no diffidence in proposing for Anne ; 
true, meantime he was almost impecunious, and 
had no established or certain means of living ; 
but he was a gentleman, well educated and bred, 
and, as he inwardly thought, a very eligible son- 
in-law for any innkeeper in the land. Anne 
was now called in, and blushingly joined in the 
conversation. The ^suitor pressed for an imme- 
diate union. This was, however, decisively nega- 
tived by both father and daughter. Porteous 
had been favourably impressed by his proposed 
eon-in-law ; but when he learned that his future 
income was to be derivable solely from literary 
emoluments, it became him to act in the matter 
with great caution, for the sake of his daughter’s 
future. If 'ibis literary venture wjis to be gone 
into, its success must be thoroughly demonstrated 
in actual pounds, shillings, and pence, before the 
marriage could take place. Anne thought this 
n reasonable stipulation : her lover didnx His 
pride felt hurt at finding obstacles where he 
imagined he had an easy walk over. He had, 
however, to pocket his pride and submit to the 
inevitable. On these conditions the lovers became 
engaged, with the old gentleman’s appiovaL A 


great weight of concealment was now off Anne’s 
mind. Her spirits rose, and for a few brief days 
the happy pair abandoned themselves to the 
innocent delusions and delights of ‘ Love’s young 
dream.’> 

Anne was the first to awake to the realities 
of life. She was nothing if not practical, and 
she soon realised that all this sweet billing and 
cooing w as but a waste of time. Her knij^ht 
must go forth into the tournament of liftf*, gain 
his trophies, and then come hack to claim her 
as his guerdon. 

‘ Now, Alfred,’ dhe said one day, ‘ I think 
it is higk time you should put your literary 
projects into execution. That, you can’t well do 
here. I think you should take a cheap lodging 
in Edinhui^h, or some place where you woulcl 
have the advantage of good reference libraries, 
and set to work at once.’ 

‘ True, Nan ; I must think of making a start 
one of these days. — But you don’t wish me aw’ay, 
deiirest, do yon ? ’ he said, in a tender way. 

‘ Oh, you know well enough I don’t ! ’ she 
returned with the slightest trace of impatience in 
her tone. ‘ But if we are to get married, it will 
not bo by your idling your time away here. 
You’ll find a hundred pounds won’t keep you 
long in a large city ; and think in what an 
awkward position you would be, if it got done 
before you found a regular and profitable market 
for your literary work.’ 

He was forced to admit the soundness of the 
advice, which was emphatically indorsed by Mr 
Porteous. So, the following day he packed up 
his traps ; and the evening found him established 
in a modest lodging in Nicolsou Street, Edin- 
burgh, which had formerly known him as a 
student. 

The lovers might have served as a model for 
all others so situated, in the regularity and length 
of their communications to each other. Eor fully 
a month, Alfred wrote in the brightest of spirits. 
He was engaged on a lengthy i)aper, ‘A Com- 
parative Analysis of the Literature of Greece 
and Rome.’ This was intended for a famou.s 
London quarterly ; he would act prudently, how- 
ever, and would not commit himself until he 
hafl ascertained the very highest sum obtainable 
for it 

This first venture was completed and posted. 
In a few days the manuscript was returned with 
a polite note from the editor. The paper, he 
admitted, was well written, although not con- 
taining any particularly new views on the sub- 
ject j and at any rate there was no demand for 
classic literature on the part of the reading 
public at present : therefore, he was under the 
nece^ity of declining it with thanks, &c. He 
sent it to some other magazines ; but the result 
in substance was the same. He was surprised 
and disappointed, of course ; but buoyed up by 
his own self-esteem and Anne’s kind sympathetic 
letters, he determined to make a new venture on 
different lines. He had been very successful in 
taking prizes in the science classes at college. 
The science of optics was a strong point with 
him, so he set to to compose ‘A Dissertation on 
the Polarisation of Light’ This he sent when 
completed to a celebrated science monthly. The 
manuscript was returned, and the note accom- 
panying it was discouraging. The editor thought 
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the article fairly well written, and the facts and 
theories were correctly given so far as it went 
but it was rather behind the times. R^ubed 
in the higher branches of his chosen profession, 
he now condescended to write ordinary magazine 
sketches and stories ; but still the long-looked- 
for success failed to come. He wrote scores of 
papers — tales, social sketches, &c. ; but not one 
of%ithem found their way into print. In most 
cases ^ey were returned with a printed form 
of letter, expressive of the editor’s regret at 
being unable to use the manuscript. In some 
cases, however, they were good enough to append 
a line or two of criticism. One said his style 
was a little stilted, and that he used Too many 
long-syllabled words. Another said, in effect, that 
he lacked dramatic instinct in the grouping of his 
incidents and characters, and that the plot was 
bald and destitute of any probable motif. Many 
never returned his manuscripts at all, or paid 
the least attention to his oft repeated inquiries 
regarding them. Disheartened by these repeated 
failures, it was with delight he read in one of 
the daily papers an advertisement addressed ‘To 
Authors.’ The advertiser, who seemed to be of 
a philanthropic disposition, professed deep sym- 
pathy with the ditiiculties that beset the path 
of young aspirants to literary fame. Many a 
splendid intellect, the advertisement went on 
to say, had been doomed to languish in obscurity 
through the want of enterprise of selfish pub- 
lishers. It was his (the advertiser’s) wish to 
assist struggling merit — in other words, to enable 
young authors to publish their works on excep- 
tionally favourable terms. Letters inclosing a 
stamped envelope for reply, and addressed to 
‘Author,’ G. P. 0., London, would receive instant 
attention. 

‘The very thing to meet my case,’ said Alfred 
to himself. ‘I’ll write a novel, and then these 
beggarly cditoi ’ wdl see how the public will 
appreciate my writings.’ In high spirits he wrote 
a letter asking further particulars from the literary 
philanthropist ; and in due course received a cour- 
teous reply, stating that if he forwarded the manu- 
script ot the proposed work when finished, it would 
he examined carefully, and, if judged worthy, 
would be published on the ‘ half- profit ’ system — 
that is, the resulting profits to be equally divided 
between the author and the advertiser. It was 
necessary that a registration fee of ten guineas 
should be paid in the first instance ; this, how- 
ever, was only as a guarantee of bona fides, and it 
would be returned when the book was published. 
The requisite fee was at once forwarded ; and 
Alfred set to work in great spirits to compose 
a short high-class novel ; he purposed giving the 
story a literary 'personnel^ to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of holding up to his readers’ derisive scorn 
the ridiculous pretensions of ignorant London 
editors. He wrote to Anne, and depicted in 
glowing terms the brilliant prospects before liim 
in the near future j and putting his whole soul 
in his work, and working twelve hours a day, 
he finished his story (which was somewhat after 
the style of the Caxtons) in less than two months. 
In sending it to London, he earnestly requested 
that it should he put in type and published with 
the least possible delay. The manuscript was 
duly acknowledged, and compliance with his re- 
quest promised. It had been handed to the 


reader, who would at once set to work on it; 
and his fee was ten guineas, payable in advance. 
Poor Alfred’s store of sovereigns was now pretty 
well reduced, and it was with reluctance that 
he sent this second remittance. In a week his 
manuscript was returned with a polite note, 
saying that while the story showed germs of 
genius, it was not of sufficient general literary 
merit to warrant publication. Inquiries made 
through a London friend revealed the fact that 
he ha4 been the victim of a nsed-up penny-a- 
liner, a man without means, influence, or respect- 
ability, who made a discreditable living by play- 
ing on the credulity and vanity of amateur 
authors. Dark despair would have taken hold 
of most people in his circumstances ; his money 
was now reduced to a trifle; his health affected 
by his prolonged and severe efforts ; but his 
self-esteem was in no way abated. He still 
believed literature to be his forte, and determined 
to give it one more chance. First of all, though, 
he required rent ; and having an invitation from 
Nan, he took the train one day for Lochenbreck, 
where he arrived with a portmanteau full of 
rejected manuscripts, and ten pounds in his 
pocket. * 


BLEEDING-HEART YARD. 

With the demolition of Bleeding Heart Yard, 
many a pilgrim to London will have one goal 
the less. But it has been too graphically pic- 
tured in Little Dorrit ever to be forgotten. Of 
all Dickens’ many sketches of the London slums, 
this is one of the best, although it requires 
great imaginative powers now to recognise here 
any ‘relish of ancient greatness.’ The ‘mighty 
stacks of chimneys,’ now much the worse for wear, 
arc still here, and still ‘give the Yard a character.’ 
But the poor people who liad ‘a family senti- 
mental feeling' about the Yard have nearly all 
flitted, like rats from a sinking ship. Indeed, 
piles of massive warehouses, -which have sprung 
up on all sides, have already almost swamped 
their habitations ; and any one seeing them in 
the gray gloaming of a wet winter afternoon, will 
have some difficulty in devising pleas for their 
preservation. The Yard is altogether dreary and 
unlovely, now that it is deserted, save for a couple 
of workshops, wliich, possibly, liave replaced the 
factory of Daniel Doyce. A few carriers’ carts 
and costers’ barrows, too, seeA to have been left 
here by accident. But Sor the most part the 
picture is one of dilapidated desolation. The 
three-storied brown-brick houses with their low- 
pitched red-tiled rooft, that run do-wn the 
southern side, seem to have been the scene of 
an explosion or a conflagration ; or, possibly, they 
may have been besieged by an army of urchins. 
Anyhow, not a pane of glass remains in the 
windows, which were pi’obably cut through the 
wall at odd times, when wanted ; and but for 
a tattered fringe which still decorates the ’frames, 
they might never have been glazed. Some iof , 
the cart-sheds and stables which form the gronnd- 
floor— to use an appellation tliat properly belongs 
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to suburban villas — have been converted into 
shops, but bear no signs of ever having done a 
thriving trade ; and it is easy to believe that 
the Yard, ‘though as willing a yard as any in 
Britain,* was never ‘ the better for any demand for 
labour.* 

But whatever its past, before very long it will 
have been improved away, and visitors will pro- 
bably soon have some difficulty in finding out 
even its site. The witchery of Dickens is ihown 
in nothing so much as the atmosphere of vivid 
actuality wnth which he surrounded nearly all 
his ch^acters, and the localities in which they 
lived and moved. For years, crowds have paid 
visits of devotion to the shrines which he has 
surrounded with such a halo of romance ; and 
he possessed in a remarkable degree the faculty 
of appropriating all the charm wth which legend 
and tradition had surrounded spots, and endowing 
them with a new glamour, until hd made himself 
the true genius loci. His knowledge of London 
was certainly ‘ extensive and peculiar.’ It would 
be easy to name a dozen nooks within a stone’s 
throw of Holborn alone which he made his own. 
The narrow and crowded streets which, when 
Dickens wrote, were even more squalid than 
they are now, had for him an irresistible attrac- 
tion. From his chambers in Fumivars Inn us 
a centre, he was a veritable explorer in all direc- 
tions ; and he has painted for us with his pen 
a series of sketches of these courts and alleys the 
realism ‘ of which the pencil of even George 
Cruikshank could not rival. 

The nomenclature of London presents an end- 
less succession of problems which never seem to 
get much nearer solution ; and so far as many 
disputed sites are concerned, there is every likeli- 
hood that they will soon be removed from tlic 
field 'of controversy by being obliterated and 
altogether forgotten. It is notoriously a perpetual 
cause of surprise to foreigners, and especially our 
American cousins, that we are so heedless of 
being a nation with a history as to take no pains 
to preserve our historical landmarks. There are 
a tnousand-and-one buried sites in the streets 
of London alone, which have played their parts 
in our national and municipal development, and 
there is none that cares to put up a stone to 
m^serve their traditions from oblivion. But for 
Bleeding Heart Yal'd no very heroic etymology 
can be claimed. Dickons, it is to be feared, drew 
largely on his imagination, which he doubtless 
found served him in better stead than any number 
of old folios, for his amusjpg derivations. Except 
in Little Dorrit, there seems, to he hut scanty 
authority for the tradition that this was the scene 
pf a murd^^ It is, however, beyond dispute 
that Ely Place and the adjacent streets were 
occupied by the luxurious town palace of the 
Bishops of Ely. Within the walls were included 
twenty acres of ground. This was, about tbe 
year 1577, sold to Christopher Hatton by the 
Bishop of Ely, wlio was, however, only made to 
carry out the contract by Elizabeth’s memorable 
threat that otherwise she would unfrock him. 
It was here that the famous chancellor died in 


1591. But his house and garden do not seem 
to* have been demolished until the middle of the 
seventeenth century, for Evelyn, writing in 1659, 
tells us how he went to see ‘the foundations 
now laying for a long street and buildings in 
Hatton Garden, designed for a little town, lately 
an ample garden.’ Of a certain Lady Hatton, 
probably the wife of Sir Christopher’s great- 
nephew, it is gravely recorded that she had* a 
compact with the Evil One, and that en the 
night when this came to an end, that personage, 
in the guise of a cavalier, attended certain festi- 
vities which were being held at Hatton House, 
and having lured her into the garden, tore 
her in pieces — her ‘bleeding heart’ being after- 
wards found. But if this weird legend hod 
even so solid a foundation as a murder, it is 
probable that some record of it would have 
survived. 

Little Dorrit is also the authority for the story 
of the young lady who was closely imprisonell 
in her chamber here by her cruel father for 
refusing to marry the suitor he had chosen for 
her. The legend related how the young lady 
used to be seen up at her window behind the 
bars, miii;m'iT'ing a love-lorn song, of which the 
burden av'os, ‘Bleeding heart, bleeding heart, 
bleeding away,’ until she died. It will be 
remembered that although the Yard was divided 
in opinion, this story carried the day by a great 
majority, notwithstanding that it was siipyxised 
to have originated with ‘a tambour-workcr, a 
spinster, and romantic,’ living in the Yai'd. 

It is scarcely necessary to say tliat the point 
has received the attention of the seekers after 
miscellaneous knowledge, and a number of alter- 
native derivations have been suggesteil. One 
learned antiquary, for instance, reiiiinds us that 
' ‘ bl(‘eding heart ’ is the name of the red wallflower 
ill certain parts of England, but omits to point 
out tbe connection. The most plausible is the 
suggestion that the court may have taken its 
name from a hostel known as the Jlleeding 
Ilartf and it is well known that sign-painters 
frequently prove shaky in their orthography. 
Thus, he records that in Warwickshire, an inn 
known as the JVhite Hart Avas some years since 
adorned with a signboard representing a human 
heart, or at least an ace of hearts. Then some 
people still cling to the belief that the sign of 
the Bleeding Heart dates from pre-Beformation 
times, and is emblematical of the five sorrowful 
mysteries of the rosary. Wo must leave it to 
others to reconcile these conflicting theories. But 
for its associations Avith the fortunes of Little 
Dorritj the bare existence of the court wouhl 
certainly have remained in oblivion, and its 
demolition would have excited no unusual 
regrel. 

But there are those for whom the Yard has 
been associated with the history of a set of very 
real personages. Hither many folk have gone 
in search of ‘ the domicile of Plornish, plasterer,* 
and have sought to identify ‘the parlour' in which 
the Plornish family lived, and which was pointed 
out to callers by ‘ the painted hand, on the fore- 
finger of Avhich the artist had depicted a ring, 
and a most elaborate nail of the genteelest 
form.’ Here, too, they have probably pictured 
for themselves the Patriarch ‘floating serenely 
through the Yard in the forenoon* with the 
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express purpose ol getting up trustiumesB in 
his shining bumps and silken locks, to be suc- 
ceeded a few hours later by Pancks, that prince 
of rent-collectors, who, ‘perspiring, and puffing 
and darting about in eccenta'ie directions, and 
becoming hotter and dingier every moment, 
lashed the tide of the Yard into the most 
agitated and turbid state.’ They may further 
hajip looked for the small grocery and general 
dealer’s,, shop ‘at the crack end of the Yard,’ 
whe. j Mrs Plomish was established by Mr Dorrit; 
and for ‘Happy Cottage,’ that most wonderful 
of interiors. And they may have wondered 
whereabouts was the spot where Pancks tackled 
the Patriarch, snipped off short the sacrAl locks, 
and cut down the broad-brimmed hat to a 
stewpan, thereby converting the venerable Casby, 

‘ that first-rate humbug of a thousand guns,’ into 
‘ a bare-polled, goggle-eyed phantom.’ 

FLEET STEEET MAKEIAGES. 

It is said that the Fleet Street marriages of 
London originated with the incumbents of Trinity, 
Minories, and St James’s, Duke Place. The incum- 
bents claimed to be exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of London, and performed the mar- 
riages without banns or license. It is not exactly 
known in what year these gentlemen started theiV 
lucrative profession ; but one named Elliot, who 
was rector of St James’s, was suspended by 
the Bishop of London in 1610 for performing 
these ceremonies. The trade was then taken up 
by clerical prisoners living within the Kules of 
the Fleet ; and Mr Burn tells us that, as a 
rule, these were just the men — having neither 
money, character, nor liberty to lose — to adopt 
the profession ; and he further says that tliey 
were in the main ‘lusty jt)lly fellows, but 
thorough rogues and vagabonds, guilty of various 
offences.’ That th.-y were not ushauied of the 
business is evident from the fact that they adver- 
tised in the Daily Advertiser of that year to the 
following effect: ‘G. R. — At the true chapel, at 
the old Red Hand and Mitre, three doors up 
Fleet Lane, and next door to the JFliite Swan, 
marriages are perhumed by authority by the 
Rev. Mr Symson, educated at the university of 
Cambridge, and late- chaplain to the Earl of 
Rothes. — N.B. Without imposition.’ 

‘ J. Lilley, at the Hand and Fen, next door to 
the China Shop, Fleet Bridge, London, will be 
performed the solemnisation of marriages by a 
gentleman regularly bred at one of our uni- 
versities, and lawfully ordained according to the 
institutions of the Church of England, and is 
ready to wait on any person in town or 
country.’ 

There must have been great competition in*fche 
business, for we are told that there might be seen 
in corners of windows tickets stating ‘Weddings 
performed che^ here,’ ‘ The Old and True 
Register,’ &c. But the great trade was at the 
‘marriage houses’ whose landlords were also 

S ublicans, the Bishop Bla/ire, the Horseshoe and 
Tagpie, the Fighting Cocks, the Savryers, the Hand 
and Pen, the Bull and Garter, and the King’s 
Head, the last two being kept by warders of the 
Fleet prison. 

The parson and landlord— the latter usually 
acting as clerk — divided the fees between them, 


after paying a shilling to the tout who broii|;ht 
in the customers. 

The Grub Street Journal of Januaiy 1736 has 
the following : ‘ There are a set of drunken, 
swearing parsons, with their myrmidons, who 
wear black coats, and pretend to be clerks an d 
registers of the Fleet, and who ply about Ludgate 
Hill, pulling and forcing people to some peddling 
alehouse or brandy-shop to be married ; even 
on a Sunday, stopping them as they are going 
to chijrch and almost tearing their clothes off 
their backs.’ 

This is confirmed by Pennant, w'ho says : ‘ In 
walking along the gtrects in my youth, on the 
side next the prison, I have often been tempted 
by the question, “Sir, will you be pleased to 
walk in and be married ? ” The parson was seen 
walking before his shop, a squalid, profligate 
figure, clad in a tattered plaid nightgown, with 
a fiery face, and ready to couple you for a dram 
of gin or a roll of tobacco.’ 

Ladies who ,were possessed, or supposed to 
possess means, were often kidnapped and forced 
to marry ruffians whom they had never seen. 
For instance, we read that a young lady of birth 
and fortune *was forced from her friends, ‘and 
by the assistance of a wry-necked swearing parson, 
married to an atheistical wretch, whose life was 
a continual practice of all manner of vice.' 

Again, we learn that a young liady appointed 
to meet a gentlewoman at the Old Playhouse, 
Drury Lane ; but something prevented the gentle- 
woman coming, and the young lady being alone 
when the play was over, told a boy to fetch a 
coach for the city. ‘ One like a gentleman helps 
her into it and jumps in after her. “Madam,” 
says he, “ this coach was called for me ; and since 
the weather is bad and there is no other, I beg 
leave to bear you company. I am going into the 
city, and will set you down wherever you 
please,” ’ 

The girl begged to be excused ; but the man 
told the coachman to drive on. The result was 
that she was driven to a house, where she was 
induced to go in on the pretext of seeing the 
man’s sister, who would accompany her the rest 
of the journey. The sister came, but immedi- 
ately vanished, and in her place appeared a 
‘tawny fellow in a black coat and black wig,’ 
who said : ‘ Madam, you are come in good time ; 
the doctor was just agoing ! ’ 

‘The doctor!’ exclaimed the girl; ‘what has the 
doctor to do with me 1 ’ 

‘ To marry you to that gentleman. The doctor 
has waited for you these throe hours, and will 
be paid by you or that f^cntleman before you 
go 1’ 

‘That gentleman,’ replied the girl, recovering 
herself^ ‘is worthy a bettor fortune than mine,’ 
and begged to be allowed to go ; but the men 
were obdurate ; and when she found she could 
not escape without money or pledge^told them 
that she liked the gentleman so iKuch, that * 
she would meet him the next night and be 
married ; but they did not allow her to go 
before she had given them some pledge, and 
she therefore gave them a ring, which, to quote 
her words, ‘ was my mother’s gift on her death- 
bed, enjoining that, if ever I married, it should 
be my wedding ring;’ and by this means she 
escaped. 
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The indecency of these practices, and the 
facility they afforded for accomplishing forced 
and firaudulent marriages, were not the only 
evils, for we are told that marriages, when 
entered in the register, could be antedated with- 
out limit, on payment of a fee, or not entered 
at all ; and women frequently hired temporary 
husbands at the Fleet, in order that they might 
be able to plead marriage to an action for d^t. 
These hired husbands were provided by the par- 
sons at five shillings each ; and we are told that 
one man was married four times under different 
names, and received five shillings on each occasion 
* for his trouble.’ 

That the parsons did not' always get the best 
of it may be supposed from the following extract 
from the register of the Fleet Marriages : * 1740. 
Geo. Grant and Ann Gordon, bachelor and spin- 
ster : stole my clotlies-brush.’ — ‘ Married at a 
barber’s shop next Wilson’s— -namely, one Kerrils, 
for half a guinea; after wliich it was extorted 
out of my pocket, and for fear of my life, 
delivered.’ 

We are told that all sorts and conditions of 
men flocked to the Fleet to be married in haste, 
from the barber to the officer in the Guards — 
from the paimer to the peer. Timbs, in his 
book on London^ states that among the aristo- 
cratic patrons of these unlicensed clergy were 
Lord Abergavenny ; the Honourable John Bourke, 
afterwards Viscount Mavo ; Sir Marmaduke 
Gresham ; Lord Banff ; iLord ^Montague, after- 
wards Duke of Manchester ; Viscount Sligo ; the 
Marquis of Annandale ; Ilenry Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland ; and others. Walpole writes to 
Sir Horace Mann about Fox’s marriage as 
follows : * The towm has been in a great bustle 
about a private match, but wliich, by the 
ingenuity of the ministry, has been made 
politics. Mr Fox fell in love with Lady 
Caroline Lennox (eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Bichrnond), asked her, was refused, and stole her. 
His father was a footman ; her great-grandfather, 
a king. , All the blood-royal have been up in 
arms.’ 

The Bishop of London attempted to put a 
stop to these marriages in 1702, but with very 
little effect; and it was not until 1754 that an 
Act of Parliament was passed to prevent them. 
It is stated that the day before the Act was to 
come into force (March 24), there were no 
fewer than two hundred and seventeen marriages 
recorded in one register hook ; and these -were 
the last of the Fleet weddings. 

A collection of the registers of Fleet Marriages 
was made in 1821, and was purchased by the 
government ; they wdghcd over a ton. 

After the Marriage Bill of 1754, the Savoy 
Chapel came into vogue. , The following adver- 
tisement appeared in '"the Public Advertiser of 
January 2, 1754: *By authority — Marriages per- 
formed with the utmost privacy, decency, and 
' regularit/^fc the ancient royal chapel of St John 
the Baptist, in the Savoy, w'here regular and 
authentic registers have been kept from the time 
of the Reformation (being two hundred years 
and upwards) to this day. The expenses not 
more than one guinea — the five-shilling stamp 
included. There are five private ways by land to 
this chapel, and two by water.’ 

The proprietor of this chapel was the Rev. 


John Wilkinson, who fancied— as the Savoy was 
extra-parochial— that he was privileged to issue 
licenses upon his own authority, and so took no 
notice of the Act, During th^ following year, 
1755, he married no fewer than eleven hundred 
and ninety couples. The authorities at last took 
the matter up, and Wilkinson went into hiding ; 
but he got a curate named Grierson to perform tne 
ceremonies, he still giving the licenses, by which 
he thought his assistant Avould be harmless ; but 
this was not so. Two members of the’ Drury 
Lane company were united by Grierson ; and 
Garrick hearing of this, obtained the certificate, 
and had Grierson arrested. He was tried, con- 
victed, *nd sentenced to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation ; by wliich sentence, wo are told, four- 
teen hundred marriages were declared void. We 
are not told what became of Wilkinson, whose 
trade was thus put a stop to. 


TO A LADY. 

Again I welcome the familiar pen ; 

Again I sit me down to think and write : 
Fairly and free should flow ray fancies when 
So fair a subject calls me to indite. 

And thou, 0 Muse, whose gracious fingers oft, 
And ne’er, I trust, in vain, have beckoned me, 
Grant that thy spirit, breathing numbers soft, 
May now descend to aid thy humblest votary. 


So, when the lark, in fullest tide of song. 

Makes sudden pause amidst his music clear, 

As seeking which, of all the thoughts that throng, 

First to embody for the listening ear, 

So do I hesitate and pause, in doubt 
With such diversity where to begin, 

For outward eyes would praise tliose charms without, 
Whilst Love would greet tlio soul enshrined those 
charms within. 


Ah, gracious lady, words alone are vain 
Thy finer, subtler traits to fitly show ; 

Bather Apollo’s art, in sweetest strain, 

With long-drawn symphonies, as soft as low, 

And cunningly devised by master-hand, 

Thy worth and beauty better would express 
Thau my rude phrases — serving but to stand 
As tokens of thy power and of my faithfulness. 

Yet tokens true are they ; as tender shoots, 

J list peeping through the earth, are sureties good 
Tliat deep below are hidden strongest roots, 

Which give this evidence of lustihood, 

So doth the love, long ’prisoned in my breast. 

Forced by its growth, at length expression find ; 

I place my life, my all, at thy behest ; 

I could not love thee more, nor oaths could stronger 
bind. 

Yet what are words ? Mere breaths which pass away ; 

And words are at the service of us all. 

Vows, true or false, ring all the same to-day ; 

We by our after-actions stand or fall. 

Give me to do some deed, some work, to show 
And prove the love I bear thee ; test my faith# 

I speak no more ; in silence, love shall grow, 

And silent witness give that love shall last till 
death. a. a. w. 

Printed and Published by W. B. Oeambkbs, 47 Pater- 
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CAVE-HUNTING IN YORKSHIRE. 

The finest county in all England is the gi'eat 
shire of York, with its rugged coast, and its roll- 
ing plains dotted with many a noble church, its 
wild moorlands and lofty fells, its fertile valleys 
with their monastic ruins and crumbling castlc- 
keops. Every "ihirkshireiuan is proud of his 
county, whether he be foxhunting Squire, lord 
of thousands of its acres, or merchant- prince — a 
brawny artisan, toiling in one of its great manu- 
facturing towns, or a stalwart dalesman — a miner 
drilting for lead in the north-west, or a pitman 
burrowing for coal in the south — the sturdy 
yeoman- iarmcr of the wolds, or hlufl' fisherman 
on the shores of the wild North Sea — for is it 
not a very epitome of his country ? 

Micklefell, Y'h<rnside, Ingleborough, Peny- 
glient, and many a mountain crest on the west, 
the hold chalk headland and wondrous caverns 
of Flamborougb, with the romantic stretch of 
cliffs round Robin Hood Bay to eastward, afford 
scenery of tbo grandest description. Swaledale, 
Tee^ale, Wensleydale, Nidderdale, and Wharfe- 
dale, with the rich' plain of York heyond stretch- 
ing away to the tilled slopes of the wolds and 
Hamhleton Hills, are gems of softer beauty. The 
big towns of Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Wake- 
field, are seats of busy commerce, whose black 
smoke pollutes the air, whilst the snorting 
engine and thundering steam-hammer resound 
both night and day. The broad Humber boars 
on its tide-ruffled bosom great fleets from Hull 
and Goole, which carry their wares to* every 
comer of the world. Fountains, Bolton, Ricvaulx, 
Kirkstall, Pervaulx, and lesser abbeys, tell of 
past glories ; whilst York, Ripon, Selby, Beverley, 
and Bridlington minsters are still glories of 
to-day. The castles of York, Bolton, Knares- 
borpugh, Wressle, Conisbrough, Pontefract, Helms- 
ley, Scarborough, and other relics of troublous 
times yet look down upon this peaceful nine- 
teenth century. The battlefields of Stamford 
Bridge, Northallerton, Wakefield, Towton, and 
Marston Moor still speak of the share Yorkshire 


had in making England’s history ; and grand old 
York, with its ancient churches and minster, its 
frowning Bars, and encircling city walls, recalls 
past fame end grandeur, when the legions garri- 
soned it as ‘Eboracum,’ the chief seat of the 
Roman power in Britain (when London was an 
insignificant village) Jong before Saxon and Dane I 
fought in the narrow streets f(?!p possession of it 
as ‘Eoforwic.’ ]''or the archmologist, the botanist, 
the painter, and the sportsman, old ‘Eurevvieshire’ 
is a happy hiiiiting-groimd indeed ; the antiquary 
and philologist alike find it a rich storehouse of 
quaint customs and strange dialects ; whilst to 
the geologist and physiographist, it is a charming 
text-book, %vritteii in bold graceful language, witli 
many beautiful and wondrous illustrations. 

But beside-s all this, Yorkshire offers vast de- 
lights to the explorer and lover of adventure, 
in the curious subterranean water-courses and 
awasome caverns which abound in the limestone 
ranges of the north-wesL Less famous than the 
underground chambers of Derbyshire, they are 
3’^ct more numerous, and, with two or three 
exceptions, are utterly free from the desecrat- 
ing presence of the inveterate ‘guide,’ who 
rushes you through them, working unseemly 
havoc the while with Queen’s English, os he 
weaves his tallow candle, and bids attention to 
the features of the show. It is true that Clapham 
Cave and Stump Cross Cavejns are regular stock 
tourist properties, where the lessees give admission 
and provide illuminants* at a fixed charge per 
head ; but he who would see the weird, lonely 
passages of Ingleborough and Penyghent must 
find his own way, and carry a goodly supply of 
candles with him, for the Great ‘Alum Pot* is 
not’ a Poole’g Cavern which glaresjjravely wh^n. 
the gas is turned on ; and no urchin hastens before 
to stick torches in the crevices and fissures of 
Catknot Hole. The real cave-hunter will rejoice 
at this, and fixing his headquarters at one of the 
little inns in the neighbourhood, will don hia 
canvM overalls and stiff felt hat, and go forth 
jubilantly, well stocked with ‘dips’ and matches, 
not forgetting luncheon and the cheering pipe. 
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Of course, if tho caves are only to be viewed and | 
peeped into, the ‘ overalls ’ are needless ; but if 
a thorough exploration is intended, then, in 
addition, a stout rope some twelve yards long at 
least, and two companions, should be taken, for 
abrupt descents occur which are impassable with- 
out a rope and strong arms to hold it. 

Ingleborough, with its younger brother Simon 
Fell, is the central landmark of the great cave 
district — a district lying between Penyghenti, and 
Qragreth, Cam Fell, and the village of Claphain, 
and measuring roughly nine miles square, which 
contains all the chief Yorkshire caves and ‘pot 
holes,’ with the exception of a group in the lime- 
stone at the head of Nidderdale— one or two 
at Settle and Kilnsey, and the famous ‘Stump 
Cross’ Cavern, which lies a little off the moun- 
tain road running over from Puteley Bridge 
into Wharfedale. Tho picturesque village of 
Ingleton is a pleasant head(|iiartcr 8 from which 
to see Claphara and Yordas Caves/ and whence 
Ingleborough and Whernside may be ascended ; 
but if intent on systematically doing the district, 
the lonely Gearstones Inn^ which stands on the 
moors some seven or eight miles on the road 
w'hich runs up Chapel-le-dale over to Hawes in 
Wensleydale, is the best place to put up at 
Here, within easy reach, aro Douk Caves, long 
water- worn tunnels piercing the limestone scaurs 
which flank the Ingleborough range, wherein is 
nothing curious except a circular opening like a 
well, which brings down a beam of light, and 
gives a glimpse of blue sky thirty feet up through 
the rock. 

Higher up the scaurs aye the curious holes, or 
* pots ’ 08 they are locally termed, ‘ Meregill,’ Bare- 
footwives, and Harclrawkin. The first is a slit in 
the ground about forty yards long, ranging from 
two to nine broad, anct bridged now and again by 
stones and turf; and you can plumb it to a depth 
of a hundred feet, fifty at least being under water. 
Hardrawkin is a pot or fissure nine yards deep, 
which lies between two narrow caves, both of 
which may be explored, though water often covers 
tho floors. Near the little gabled church of 
Chapel-le-dale, rendered notable by Southey’s 
Doctor, is Wethercotc, and its complements Jingle 
and Hurtlepots, one of the sights of the district. 
The top of Wethercote is level with the ground, 
about fifty yards long and sixteen wide, though it 
naiTows towards the ends. Descending fifty feet 
we come upon a rough arch of rock, and passing 
under it, are in the middle of the pot, and again 
descend until the bbttom is reached, forty good 
yards below the surface ^f the ground. Right in 
front and eighteen yards above is an opening in 
the wall of rock ; and from it a stream of water 
leaps in a thundering cascade, filling the pot with 
spray, and then diving with a shuddering rush 
into a low cave, disappears on its underground 
cfiurse to Ji ggl e and Hurtle Pots, three himds-ed 
yards lower down the dale. The firs^ of these is 
twenty yards long, and ten to three broad and 
fifteen deep; and the last, twenty-five yards by 
fifteen, and about tvrenty-five deep, with a sullen 
black pool nine or ten yards deep, from which no 
outlet is apparent. When the stream is low, it 
flows far out of sight; but after heavy rain, it con 
be heard and seen swirling in tho dark depths of 
these pots ; and it ‘hurtles’ out of, and thus gives 


name to, the larger of the two. But when the 
‘floods are out,’ the sight is grand and terrible, 
for then Wethercote fills entirely, and overflow- 
ing, foams a torrent down the mossy ravine which 
scores the land above the unseen water-course 
below. In the hillside at the back of Gearstones 
is a winding passage, Catknot Hole, which a 
guide-book says ‘contains romantic cascades and 
precipices, and is near four hundred yards long*.* 
Three of us struggled again into our thioii wet 
boots one evening, after dining sumptuously in 
the inn kitchen upon ham and eggs, and having 
cajoled the buxom hostess into presenting us each 
with a tallow dip of yellow hue and evil savour, 
we forded^the stream in the darkness, and groped' 
our way into the cavern’s mouth to view the said 
cascades. A stream flowing a foot deep suggested 
tho advisability of doffing boots and stockings in 
view of a long tramp on the morrow. So, bare- 
footed and with sputtering candles, we began the 
ascent, and toiled on for fifty minutes, until the 
dips being nearly used up, and the long passage — 
which was so narrow that it was diflScult to force 
an onward way — seeming to wind on for ever, 
the retreat was sounded, and we struggled back, 
counting nine hundred paces till we readied the 
entrance, with an ounce of candle among the 
three. Of ‘cascades and precipices’ 'we saw 
never a sign ; but on squeezing past sharp bends, 
we plentifully plastered ourselves with soft cal- 
careous deposits, which our jackets showed next 
morning to be strongly impregnated with oxide 
of iron. 

On the slopes of Penyghent are some half- 
dozen ‘pots,’ besides numerous openings into the 
ground, eatih Avith a streamlet issuing from or 
else plunging into it. The whole of this lime- 
stone district is, in fact, c.ompletely honeycombetl 
by hidden passages and water-worn channels, and 
often a fall of roof lets daylight and the explorer 
into the dark passages which pierce the hillsides 
in all directions. ‘Hull’ and ‘Hunt’ Pots are 
the finest and chief of the Penyghent series ; the 
former a huge quarry-like hole with perpendi- 
cular sides, some seventeen yards long by thirty 
deep, and from ten to thirty wide, into which 
a stream — or beck, as the local term is — leaps, 
making in floods a line fall. Hunt Pot is Bic^ro 
curious, and really is a pot in the floor of a 
pot ; the u])per one being about thirty yards by 
eighteen and ten deep, and having in the centre 
a narrow chasm, five or six yards across at the 
widest part, narrowing to three at a depth of 
twelve yards. Into the narrow end, a beck from 
Penyghent’s bold' crest falls, filling the black 
depths -w'ith mist, till it reaches the bottom of 
the pot, sixty-five yards below ; and then it flows 
in dt^kness, crossing — so tradition says — the 
stream from Hull Pot, until it issues in the 
valley as Bransil Beck, and finds its way into 
the infant river Ribble. 

But the grandest of all these Ingleborough pots 
and caves, and the one which offers the most 
risk, and needs withal a steady nerve as well 
as a fearless heart if it is to be really seen and 
properly known, is ‘Alum Pot,’ lying on the 
north-west shoulder of Simon Fell, a mile above 
the ruined and deserted village of Selside, whose 
roofless and crumbling cottages and fiu’msteads 
arc a fit prelude to the weird loneliness and 
awesomencss which seem to cling about this 
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{:p'6at chain of gloomy caverns. A rough stone 
wall has been built to protect tho main chasm, 
or Alum Pot proper ; and clambering over its 
jagged edges, we are face to face with a tre- 
mendous cleft, which can only be described by 
the word awful— sixty yards long by from ten 
to twenty wide. At the southern end, a beck 
comes sliding over the mossy edge, and then 
liSps shuddering into unseen depths, whilst a 
thin (Jbld mist rises up out of the blackness. 
Acros.' the pot, near the 'narrow end, are two 
balks of timber, fixed years ago, when a party 
of gentlemen descended this shaft ; and carefully 
walking along them, we reach the middle, and 
look down into the tremendous hole, and see 
nothing but slimy walls of rock covered with 
lichens, and here and there great hartstongues 
hanging in the gloom, .and waving in a chill up- 
current of air which blows steadily from the 
sunless depths. The first impression is one of 
nameless dread and shrinking, an effect only 
heightened when a large stone is dropped into 
the yawning gulf, and we strain ears for six long 
seconds before it strike.s at all ; .and then, for 
several moments after, hear it falling still, re- 
bounding lower and lower in unknown abys.sea 
beneath the plank which holds us up. After 
gazing steadily downwards until the eye become.s 
used to the cliill gloom, we catch sight of a 
sloping dark-green plain far below, from which 
a stone will roll into deeper depths beneath, and 
sec, some thirty yards down tlie northern side, 
a huge (lark nrcli, which (aids a passage coming 
in from the hillside. 

Without a very long stout rope, it i.s impos- 
sible to descend Alum Pot from the bridge-balks ; 
and to swing freely over a visible gulf which 
is in {ill three hundred yjirds (lc‘(*p is a stiff trial 
for ordinary nerves. So, rc-'-caling the wall, we 
climb some hundred and fifty yards westward 
up the Jiillsidc, utitil wo come upon several 
openings in the ground known collectively fis 
Longchurn and Oiccan Pots. Dropping into the 
hollow, we see two pjissnges leading in different 
directions, and can near in the iiiLseen distance 
the roar of wjiter on i( ^ way to Alum Pot. 
About ten yards clown, the lower passage joins 
one in which a stream is foaming ; and a piece 
of burning magnesium ribbon lights up a goodly 
cavern, and shows a small cascade seven or eight 
feet high which glistens milk-white in the bright- 
ness ; and plunging into the cold waters hurry- 
ing onwards, we follow them in their winding 
channel, often down abrupt descents and tiny 
falls, for, say, sixty yards or more, until a roomier 
passage strikes off to the right. The stream 
flows straight on for some score yards, and then 
joins one which flows at right angles on a Jcjwer 
level, coming from a more westerly direction. 
If wading be a weakness, this route may be fol- 
lowed ; but as underground becks are decidedly 
cold, even in July, the drier and loftier channel 
offers decided advantages. After many windings 
and one or two steep drops, passing lesser open- 
ings which branch off on cither hand, a large 
and lofty chamber is reached, studded with rough 
rocks, terminating in a black and apparently 
bottomless abyss, across which a gleam of twilight 
struggles in from the Great Alum Pot through 
the arch, which is seen when looking down from 
the bridge. This gulf is about thirty-six yards 


deep, and is curiously divided dovTi the middle 
by a long thin rock, which is reached after a 
descent of some ten or twelve yards, and affords 
a precarious resting-place before descending the 
other fifteen yards, which brings us to the mossy 
sloping rock visible from the top of the pot, and 
which crosses it at the northern end. About 
thirty yards along this is a break where a rock 
slopes down to a lower level, and forms a bridge 
over a (lepth of at least thirty-five yards ; Init 
past ^his, the way is easy to the south end, where 
the waterfall comes down from the edge of the 
pot, seventy yards above, to fall still twenty yards 
before it strikes the rocks. Descending to tliis 
level, a series of steps down yet six or seven 
yards leads to two further falls of some thirty 
and ten feet each, and then the water goes 
onward along a passage and disappears in dark- 
ness. 

The great descent of Alum Pot was made many 
years ago, when the balks of timber already 
mentioned w(?re thrown across at the top by 
several gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and the 
engineers who were constructing a line of rail- 
way near %5ttle. Upon tho bridge thus formed 
a winch was fixed, and the explorers were let 
down in a bucket, two at a time, plumb seventy 
yards to the rocks where the waterfall strikes, 
thus avoiding the Ibng tiring^ descent of the 
passage from Longchurn. Tli^ last fifty feet 
gave, each bucket-load a drenching, for it brought 
them directly under the falling' water — a very 
effective douche-bath. Leaving the pot, they 
followed the stream for forty yards down the 
p,assagc until they came into a lofty cavern 
where was a waterfall forty feet in height, formed 
by another subterranean streamlet ; and passing 
through this, and continuing for thirty yards 
further, they reached a circular hole where the 
Avatcr sank in a miniature whirlpool ; and that 
was tlie end of the mysterious Alum Pot. Where 
the water goes to, is imcertfiin ; it is said to 
flow under Selside village, and come to light 
again either in a muddy pot called Footnaws, 
twelve yards deep ; or el.se to jiass under the 
bed of the Eibble, and reappear in Turn Dub, 
a quiet pool ten y.ards ncro.ss, out of which a 
goodly stream flows steadily into the riv^er. One 
reason why the country -people hold Turn Dub 
to be the outlet is that, when a marble quarry 
which lies just above Longchurn Pot wa.s being 
worked, the water in the Dub was milky and 
muddy like the stream which flowed into Alum 
Pot. 

The next mo.st curious grbup of caverns lies 
out of the Inglehorough .di.strict altogether, at 
the heail of Niddcrdale, about the hamlets of 
Middlcsmoor and Lofthou.se, where comfortable . 
quarters may he had im their unpretentious inns. 

On Howsteanbeck, which comes down a romantic 
gorge, are several chambers easy of access ; and 
inalieldon ^hc MiJdlesnioor side is. nn op<-nin8t 
which leads into a long underground passage 
known as Eglin’s Hole, of unknown extent. 

The roof is in many parts so low that crawling 
is an absolute necessity ; and as the floor is often 
covereil with soft mud, and there is nothing 
particular to see, no large chambers or curious 
formations, the time required for this tunnel may 
be far more advantageously spent in exploring 
the most famous and interesting cavern of all, 
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‘Goyden Pot,’ which lies two miles above Loft- 
house, close to the farmstead of Limley, and 
which carries the river Nidd mysteriously under-, 
ground to below Lofthonse Church. The mouth 
of this miscalled ‘pot’ is at the foot of a cliff 
seven or eight yards high, on the boulder-filled 
bed of what was the river before it broke its 
way into the hillside, and which is swept by a 
noisy torrent still in heavy floods, when the 
waters fill the cavern to overflowing. A passage 
varying in height from two to five yards and 
about one hundred yards long, with offshoots i 
running right and left, leads, after several de- { 
scending turns, into a huge qliamber, filled witli ; 
the roar and unseen spray of falling waters ; and 
magnesium ribbon reveals a weird and frightful 
scene — a deep abyss in front and below, a dome j 
of blackness overhead, on the left a plunging I 
cascade of flashing water, twenty feet at least in 
height Opposite and across the yawning gulf, 
a dark archway marks where a passage leads j 
higher up into the mountain ; whilst to riglit, i 
the stream still foaming after its leap, gurgles 
and rushes round a bend into a lower pitch- 
dark tunnel. In dry weather, a descent can be 
made by the aid of a rope down the side of the 
chasm, and the stream can be followed often 
waist-high for a long distance. No one, in the 
memory of living man, haS succeeded in follow- 
ing the water into daylight ; but it certainly has 
yet to be proved that it cannot be done, and 
though twice baffled, we only wait a favourable 
opportunity to make another determined attein])t 
Long settled dry weather is absolutely necessary, 
as, owing to tlie steepness of the sides of the 
narrow valley, a single thunder-shower will raise 
the level of the river several feet in half an 
hour ; and the tree-roots and other jnassive debris 
which are plentifully wedged in the crevices of 
the roof of the cavern are sullicient evidence of 
the undesirability of being caught by the tide, 
so to speak, in Goyden I’ot. 

Such are some of tlie Yorkshire caves ; and 
those fond of adventure and rough healthy scram- 
bling will find many a day’s enjoyment therein, 
and spend, moreover, many a pleasant hour 
amongst the sturdy dalesmen, hearing quaint j 
country legends, told in a dialect homely and 
rough, and seeing something of what life is like 
unaffected by the hurry of the great world out- 
side the hills around. But let not the fastidious 
venture in those wilds, for ham and eggs — eggs 
and ham — become monotonous when doing duty 
dailj^ for breakfast, luncheon, dinner ; and though 
hospitable and op'fen-hearted enough, yet the 
dalesfolk look upon aV, even yorkshiremen who 
are not natives, as ‘ furiners.’ 


BY ORDER OF ’THE LEAGUE. 

CHAriER VIL 

It was a little after five on the following after- 
noon that Sir Geoffrey walked from his house 
into the square. He seemed, by his uneasy air, 
as if he was afraid of having his movements 
watched, for he stopped, hesitated, and finally 
walked away quickly in the direction of Upper 
Brook Street. Calling a hansom, he was driven 
to one of the quiet approaches, half town, half 


country, beyond Paddington, where he dismissed 
his cab. He then walked quickly on till he 
reached his destination — a well-appointed though 
sombre-looking establishment ; and there, after 
some hesitation, he knocked. The room he wa-s 
shown into was laid out with preparations for 
dinner ; and just as the little clock over the 
mantel struck the half-hour after six, Lo Gautkr 
entered. He greeted his guest quietly, calmest 
coldly, and rang the bell to order the meal It 
was a quiet little dinner, really irreproachable in 
its way — the appropriate wines being perfect, for 
Le Gautk'-r by no means despised the pleasures 
of the table, and, moreover, was not the man to 
spare where he had a purpose to serve. 

‘Well, Sir Geoffrey,’ he said, toying with his 
glas.s, when the meal had concluded — it was past 
eight now, and the light was beginning to fail — 
‘do you feel equal to the coming trial?’ 

‘ O yes,’ the baronet replied eagerly, though his 
fiice was perturbed and the glass in his hand 
shook. ‘Let u.s get it over ; this suspense is kill- 
ing me. Sometimes I fancy you are playing some 
devilish arts upon me. I doubt the o\ddence of 
my senses.’ 

‘ You do not doubt,’ Le Gautier answered 
sternly. ‘ Listen ! ’ 

The light in the room was fading, and nothing 
distinctly could be seen save tlie glimmer of tlie 
waning day upon glass and silver. At the 
moment, the strains of music wore hoard, low 
and soft at first, then swelling louder, but always 
melancholy. It was quite impossil)le to tell 
whence it came — it seemed to strike the ear as if 
the earth was full of the sweet sounds. Suddenly 
it ceased, and a sigh like a mournful wind broke 
the stillness. 

‘It might be my dead brother himself playing,’ 
Sir Geoffrey said, in great agitation. ‘The organ 
was his favourite instrument. Strange that the 
music should be so familiar to me ! ’ 

‘ Do you doubt now V Le Gautier asked. ‘ Does 
your unbelieving mind still run upon trickery or 
mechanism, or are you convinced?’ 

‘ I must believe,' the weak old man replied ; 
*I have no alternative. I put myself in your 
hands. Tell me what I am to do.’ 

‘Your own conscience must guide you, and 
what the spirits will to-night must be obeyed. 
It is no question for me to decide ; I am merely 
the humble instrument, the medium between 
one world and another. I dare not advise you. 
When your nerves are sufficiently braced to meet 
the dead, I will restore the communication. — Are 
you afraid ? ’ 

‘No, no !’ cried the baronet; ‘I am not afraid.’ 

A ‘cold, icy hand touched him on the cheek, 
and a low voice whispered in his ear the words ; 
‘You are !’ Trembling, frightened, he rose from 
his chair ; and then suddenly the room was filled 
with a great light, showing the baronet’s set face, 
and Le Gautier’s pallid features wearing a sardonic 
smile. Hardly had the light appeared, when it 
was gone, leaving the room in double darkness at 
the change. A yell of harsh, discordant laughter 
rang out, dying away to a moan. 

* What is that> Le Gautier ? ’ Sir GeofiErey asked. 
‘Is this all reab or am 1 merely dreaming?’ 

‘The spirits laugh at your audacity. You 
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boasted you were not afraid, whilst you are you can help us indirectly ; you can aid us with 

trembling in every limb. You dare not say it what we most need, and that is money. You 

again ! ’ ^ slio-ll see the shade of Sir Ughtred presently, and 

* I am alarmed, mystified,’ he said ; ‘ but I am hold, converse with him ; but, on the peril of 

not afraid.’ . jowr life, do not move from the spot where I 

A mocking shout of laughter followed this shall place you.’ 
speech, and the words, ‘You lie!’ as if uttered ‘Let us go now,’ Sir Geoffrey cried eagerly, 
in chorus, were distinctly heard, A cold hand ‘ Why should we waste any more time talking 
Vhitched Sir Geoffrey by the throat, holding him here?’ 

till he could hardly bi'eathe. In his intense ‘Because things are not prepared. The shades 
agitrtion, he snatched at a shadowy arm, and fromi another world do not come forth at a 

suddenly the hand relaxed its grip. Le Gautier moment’s bidding to show themselves to mortal 

struck a match and lighted the candles. eyes, though the air is full of them now.’ 

‘Are you afraid now?’ he asked cjuiet^. Sir Geoffrey looked uneasily around for any 

‘ O yes, yes ; anything to save me from that traces of these ghostly visitors, though he could 
horrid grasp I My throat is aching with the see nothing ; nevertheless, the idea of a chamber 
pressure.’ full of supernatural bodies was by no moans 

Le Gautier looked at the finger-marks calmly, pleasant 
He was acting splendidly, not overdoing the ‘Then our pact is complete,’ La Gautier con- 
affair in the slightest, and, on the other hand, tinned. ‘Briefly, it stands thus; I am to show 
not appearing altogether indifferent. He was you such things as you wish to see; and in 
playing for a high stake, and it required all his ' return, you Income a member of our Brother- 
cunning, all his cool audacity, to win. To the hood, swearing to promote its welfare by all the 
casual observer, he might have been an enthu- means in your power. Quick ! say the word, 
siastie believer. for I feel tl^e unseen influence upon me.’ 

‘You have seen enough,’ he commenced quietly, ‘Yes, yes — agreed ; only show me my brother.’ 
but with an air of the most profound conviction — A.s Sir Geoffrey spoke, a change came over 
‘ you have seen enough to kuow that th6 time for Lc Gautier’s face ; the baronet watching him, 
delay is past, and the hour for action has arrived, perfectly fascinated. • The medium’s eye.s grew 
The spirits to-night are incensed with you ; they larger and more luminous, his* features became 
are furious at this delay ; and unless you solemnly rigid, and he moved like a man who walks in 
promise to carry out my propo.sals, I shall not a dream. His gaze was fixed upon the other, but 
ri'ik our lives by any man ife, station to-night.’ there was no sense of recognition there — all was 

* What am I to do?' Sir Geoffrey cried piteously, blank and motionless. He rose from his chair, 

‘ 1 put myself entirely in your "hands. Tell me moving towards tlie door, his hands groping for 
my duty, and I promise to follow it.’ it like the action of the blind, and he beckoned 

‘ So much the better for you,’ quoth Le Gautier to Sir Geoffrey to follow him out along the dark 
sternly. ‘ Liston 1 You know I am a member of passage. 

a great Secret Society. In the first place, you ‘Come!’ he wiiJ in a s^ange hollow voice — 
must join that; and let me tell yon, your late ‘come with me! The spirits arc abroad, and 
brother was a nn rnber, and took the keenest have need of me ! ’ 

interest in its movements. You must join !’ The room they entered was situated at the 

‘I know my brother was embroiled in some back of the house, having a large old-fashioned 
rascally Socialist plots,’ said Sir Geoffrey in- bay window of the shape and form one sees in 

cautiously; ‘but I really do not see why I’ the bancpieting-rooin of old country-houses — a 

He stopped abruptly, for the same mournful sigh long narrow room, draped entirely in black ; 
was heard, and a voice whispered in the air, and the only light in tne place proceeded from 
‘ Beware ! ’ With increased agitation, he con- two small oil-lamps held by white Parian statues, 
tinned : ‘If that ii* part of my penance, I mast As the twain entered, the draperies were violently 
do so ; though it is on the strict understanding agitated, as if by a sudden wind ; an icy current 

that I ’ I seemed to strike them full in the face. A chair, 

‘ It is on no understanding at all ! ’ Le Gautier | impelled forward by an unseen hand, was pushed 
thundered. ‘ Who are you, poor mortal, that you [ across the bare floor, and Sir Geoffrey, at a motion 
! should make stipulatiou.s ? We must have all or from his com])anion, seated himself therein, lie 
nothing. Take it, or leave it ! ’ Gautier stepped forward towards the window. 

He looked straight across into the other’s face, his ■ and lighted a flat brasicj, sprinkling some sort 
eyes burning with their intensity. For a moment of powder upon it, and immediately the room ! 
they sat thus, striving for the mastery. Th(jp, Sir was filled with a dense violet mist, through 
Geoffrey looked away. He was conquered. which the oil-lamps .^lone dimly. The weird : 

‘Let it bo so,’ he said. ‘Your will has con- music commenced again, and as it died away, a 
q^uered mine. Proceed, for I see you have some- loud report was heard, and the curtains across 
thing more yet to say.’ the •window were wrenched apart,^dj^clo8i"g 

Again the sigh was heard, and a voice said open space. * As Sir Geoffrey garni into it, a 

distinctly : ‘ It is well.’ The music burst out form began to appciir, misty at first, then getting 

again triuinphant this time. When the la.st gradually clearer, till the watcher saw the figure 
pealing strains died away, Le Gautier continued : of a girl, dim and slight, for he could see the 
‘Your brother died at New York, as you know ; woodwork of the window behind, but clear enough 
but^ at that time, he was on the business of the to see she was fair and young, with thick masses 
Society. No man had his heart so firmly set of long yellow hair hanging over her shoulders, 

upon the cause as he, no man has been so missed, and half hiding her face from sight. There was 

You would never be able to take his place ; but a look of sadness on the brow. 
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‘You may speak,’ the strange hollow tones of 
Le Gautier came through tlie mist *If you 
have any questions to ask, put them ; but* at 
the peril of your life, do not attempt to move.’ 

With the most reverent and holy belief in the 
reality of the scene before him, Sir Geoffrey gazed 
at the downcast features. To his diseased mind, 
he was on the borderland of another world, and 
the very thought of speaking to the bright vision 
was full of awe. 

‘Who arc you?’ he said at length in trcnjulous 
tones. ‘Let me know who it is with whom I 
speak.’ 

‘ I am your better self,’ the vision spoke ; and 
the voice sounded faint and distant, yet very 
sweet, like music on the waters. ‘I am your good 
spirit, your guardian arigeL I stand by you night 
and day, the presiding deity of the honour of the 
House of Charter] s.’ 

This artful stroke gave the listener confidence, 
and flattered his family pride. ‘ Has eveiy man 
a spirit such as you ?’ he asked. «. 

‘ Eveiy man who is by nature noble — yes. To 
every one w'ho has courage and genius, one of 
my sisters belongs. I am the guiding star of 
your House. 1 have stood by yod and yours 
in the hour of need. I saw your father die. I 
saw your brother’s deathbed. It is of him you 
would speak ? ’ • 

‘It is,’ the baronet cried boldly. ‘What of 
him?’ 

‘You owe him a heavy debt of reparation,’ 
the vision continued sadly. ‘In life, you wore 
not always friends ; in death, you were not with 
him. He left a family. Are you aware of that, 
selfish mortal ? ’ 

‘ I did not know ; I never knew'. But it is 
not yet too late to atone. Tell mo where they 
ai'O, and I "will go to ^icm.’ 

‘ It is too late ! ’ tne figure replied in tones of 
deespest sorrow. ‘ They are dead — dead of neglect ; 
nay, more, starvation. They, will not dispute | 
your sw'ay now. B'hile you had flattery and 
adulation, while you lived in luxury and .splen- 
dour, your kith and kin lacked bread.’ 

‘ But surely some atonement can be made ? ’ 

‘Too late — too late! Nothing can avail them 
now, no specious sophistry, no outward appear- 
ance of remorsS. You can atone, though slightly, 
by completing the work your brother began in 
life. Know that at your very door, proud man, 
thousands of your fellow-creatures are starving, 
ground down in the dust by injustice and oppres- 
sion. You can help to lighten this burden ; you 
can help these men,* who, poor and savage as they 
are, are yet men, and bfpthers.’ 

‘ 1 w'iil ! ’ Sir Geoffrey cried eagerly — ‘ I will ! 
Only show me how ; and let me see my brother, 
if only for a brief moment.’ 

‘ That is well,’ the figure replied with a radiant 
smile. ‘As for the means, I must leave that to 
jj;ou. But shall see your brotlier, if only for 
a inoiuent.'—Aiid now, farew'ell.’ ‘ 

‘ But stay another minute. I ’ 

The farewell was repeated, coming to ■ the 
listener’s ears as from afur off, fainter and fainter, 
os the molet mist rose again, filling the room 
with a dense fragrant smoke, through which the 
rigid figure of Le Gautier could be dimly seen 
t aiid motionless. 

When thb mist cleared away again, the figure 


of a man grew visible. Perfect* yet intangible, 
he stood there, muflled in a long cloak, and his 
features partially hidden by a soft broad-brimmed 
hat. At this spectacle, Sir Geoflh-ey’s agitation 
increased, and great drops stood upon h^ fore- 
head. 

‘ It is he — my brother ! ’ he groaned, starting 
from his feet; but again the word ‘Beware!’ 
seemed to be hissed in his car. ‘ My dear brother, 
do not look at mo like that. It was ikD fault 
of mine, I swear.’ 

The figure answered not, but looking the 
■wretched man in the face, pointed down to 
I his feet, where two thin, emaciated children 
! crouched,^' evidently in the last stage of disease 
I and starvation. 

‘What atonement can you make for this?’ 
was asked in the stern tones the listener knew 
so w'tdL ‘Man! in the enjoyment of what 
should, under happier auspices, have been mine, 
what do you say to this?’ He pointed down 
to the crouching children again, sternly yet 
sadly. 

‘ Anything,’ the baronet exclaimed — ‘ anything, 
so that you do not torture me like this I It is 
no fault of mine. I did not know. But any- 
thing in my power I will do, and do gladly.’ 

‘Well -for you that you liave spoken thus! 
You shall complete the work I began in life, 
and the man called Hector le Gautier shall 
help you with his aid and counsel. — You have 
a daughter ? ’ 

‘ I have — ^ 5 ’our niece Enid. AVhat do you know 
of her ? ’ 

‘Much; perhaps more than you. — Listen I and 
inteiTupt me at your peril. You may have 
views lor her ; perhaps she has chosen for her- 
self. Am 1 right ? But this must not be ! 
Hector Ic Gautier must wed her ! ’ 

‘ But I have other views. There is already’ 

‘l)o you dare to cross me?’ the vision sternly 
asked. ‘Have not I and mine suii'ered euoiigh 

at your liand.s? Promise, or’ 

Ho stopped abruptly, and aguiu the sighing 
voice whispered ‘ Beware ! ’ In an agony of 
terror, the baronet looked round ; but the dark 
eyes never seemed to leave liim. So frightened 
was he, so stricken by this cunningly devised 
display, that he dared not defy the figure standing 
there before him. 

‘ I promise,' he shouted at last — ‘ I promise.’ 

‘’Tis well,’ the vision said. ‘From this moment, 
you are free. You will see me no more ; but 
if you dare swerve a hairbreadth from our com- 
pact, then you shall find my vengeance swift 
and terrible. Geoffrey, fai’ewell ! ’ 

‘ But, TJghtred ; one moment more — I ’ 

A deep shuddering sigh broke the silence, 
and *t.he figure was gone. Almost distracted, 
Sir Geoffrey rushed forward to the curtains, 
which had again fallen, but nothing was there. 
The smoke cleared away, and once again the 
room was quiet. 

Le Gautier opened his eyes, and gradually life 
and motion came back to him, as he awoke like 
a man from a trance. ‘Ai-e you satisfied,’ he 
asked, * with what you have seen ? ’ 

‘Wonderful!’ the trembling baronet replied. 
‘It was my brother to the life— the very voice 
even- You heard the compact?’ 

‘I, my dear Sir Geoffrey? No, indeed,’ Le 
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Gautier exclaimed in. a voice of great surprise. 
‘ Recollect, I heard nothing ; my faculties were 
torpid ; they formed the medium through which 
sights and sounds were conveyed to you.’ 

‘ And you heard absolutely nothing ? ’ 

‘Absolutely nothing.— But, of course, if there 
happened to be anything which concerned me, 
you can tell me at your convenience. — And 
iStow, I think we have had enough of spirits for 
one Fight, unless you would like something to 
t „eody your nerves V 

fciir Geoffrey declined the proffered refreshment, 
pleading the lateness of the hour and his desire 
to get home. Le Gautier did not detain him ; 
and after a few words, they pai'ted^J tlie one 
to dwell upon the startling events of the evening, 
and the other to complete his plans. It was a 
neat stroke of Lc Gautier’s to disclaim any know- 
ledge of the conversation, the rather that the 
delicate allusion to his relations with Enid were 
mentioned, and besides which, it acquitted him 
from any awkward confidences. 

‘ The game is in my hands,’ the schemer mused 
an liour later, as ho sat .over his last cigar. 
‘.Would any one believe that a man of education, 
I almost said sense, could be such a fool ? — 
Hector, 'itioit ami, you will never staiwe .as long 
as there is a CJhartcris in the world. The 
opportunity has long been coining, but the prize 
is mine at last;’ and with these words, the 
virtuous young man went to bed, nothing in his 
dreams telling him that his destruction was only 
a question of time, and that his life was in the 
hands of Uvo vengeful women. 


KENTISH HOPS. 

The country can show few prettier pictures than 
a hop-gartleu in a sunny August. The bines 
twine vigorcmsly round the rustic poles, while the 
side-shoots hang down in graceful festoons or from 
Ijolc to pole in tasteful wreaths. Rich clusters of 
burr liaiiging from every joint bond down the 
slender tendrils, until it seems that every moment 
they must break ; and but for tying and string- 
ing, break they ofUm would. But if the graceful 
plants are pictui'csquc in themselves, it is when 
viewed as a whole that the hop-garden has its 
greatest charm. Stretching away in endless euc- 
ces.sion, until lost in the narrowed distance, is 
bower upon bower, in which Robin Goodfellow 
and all his merry crew would be at home. 
Everywhere there is a wanton luxuriance wliich 
seems to belong to. nature rather than to industry. 
TJie artific’al stiffness of the long lines of poles 
is hidden by tbeir wealth of greenery. Iij many 
gardens, too, the hops are still planted in the 
good old-fashioned style — in groups of three on 
‘hills’ — festooned in irregular triangles, each of 
them a verdant arbour. Through iiie masses of 
foliage, the sunshine gleams merrily, lighting up 
the bright yellow catkins, and creating a thousand 
contrasts of light and shade. The pungent sweet- 
ness of the air gives an added charm to the 
picture, wliich appeals to the several senses with 
a rare witchery. We have little need, while we 
have our hop-gardens, to envy the vineyards of 


more sunny climes; and it may be a national 
prejudice, but we take leave to doubt whether 
in point of the picturesque they do not bear the 
palm. But the comparison is superfluous. 

Wc, as a nation, are proud of our hop-grow- 
ing counties. We point triumphantly to the 
‘fruit,’ which is, or ought to be, the staple of 
our national beverage. In one respect, however, 
the culture of the hop sadly resembles that of 
the ^grape. Both are terribly hazardous. Not 
even the dreaded phylloxera is more devastating 
tlian the red spider. The oidium is not more 
deadly than mould, and both diseases, curiously, 
require to be treated by sulphuring. Hops, like 
vines, are subject to plagues of vermin. The 
hop-fly is a terrible pest, and when, as often 
happens, it attacks the bines at the same time 
as mildew, the case is almost hopeless, for sul- 
phuring cannot be employed. According to the 
popular theory, sulphur, although it revives the 
blighted bines, makes the fly more vigorous j so 
that, as the fresh sap rises, it effects such a lodg- 
ment in tlvJ plant that recovery becomes hopeless. 
No more dismal spectacle can be imagined than 
a bhghtod hop plantation. The blackened bines 
cling listlessly to ti>c poles. Here and there, a 
few young but sickly shoolp give proof of a 
vain eftbrt to throw off the pestilence, which 
seems to threaten the very existence of the 
parent stem. 

Hop-culture, indeed, has manifold dangers in 
onr treacherous climate. In dry seasons, the 
crop is often so light as hardly to pay for the 
picking ; while, unless there be sunshine and 
to spare, and, above all, a long spell of warm 
nights, the burr hardly ripens, and the hops cannot 
be got in anything like condition. It is not 
perhaps generally known that although this is 
a special branch of agriculture, and calls for a 
higli degree of skill and care, there are many 
varieties of hops which are suited to many 
different soils, and will thrive under different 
conditions. It is a common saying in hop 
counties that one good crop every seven years 
will pay ; so that it may well be asked whether, 
notwithstanding the risk, a much greater area 
could not be advantageously put under hops in 
England! On soils and iu situations where the 
famous ‘Goldings’ or ‘Whitebines’ will not do 
well, ‘Grapes’ often thrive.* Then a kind known 
by the familiar name of ‘Jones’s’ have long been 
profitably grown on li^it and poor land ; and 
on stiff soils, ‘Colegates,* a late and very hardy 
variety, liavc done well. Elemisli red bines, too, 
altiiough an inforioi^ sort, often succeed in bad 
years, since they are less susceptible to blight. 
So there is plenty of choice for agriculturist^ 

There is 'good reason for bcliffttflg that h^|>s 
were known to the Anglo-Saxons, whether or 
not they introduced them into Britain ; for the 
name is admittedly derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
hopparij ‘ to climb.’ There is, however, a distich : 

Tiu'key, carps, lioppes, pickard, and beer, 

Came into England all in one year — 

whence has ai-isen the notion that the plant was 
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not known in this kingdom until the time of 
Henry VIII. But although the method of 
cultivating the plant in vogue in the Low 
Countries may then have been first introduced 
into England, as early as the year 1428 Par- 
liament was petitioned against the hop ns a 
'' ‘ wicked W’eed,’ showing that it was then coming 
into use. It was not, however, until a century 
later that it became a general ingredient in the 
manufactui'e of malt liquors, and it was long 
chiefly imported ; for the plant was not extensively 
cultivated with us until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The city of London did 
not look with favour upon the new industry, for 
they petitioned the Long Parliament against ‘ two 
nuisances or offensive commodities which were 
likely to come into great use and esteem ; and 
that was Newcastle coal in regard of their stench, 
and hops in regard that they would spoyl the 
taste ot drink and endanger the people.’ The 
petition, however, does not seem to have met 
with very great success, for both industries soon 
increased to prodigious proportions. Hops were 
presently taxed, and became a source of consider- 
able revenue. 

Kent was always the chosen hop county. Some 
seventy thousand acres are now under this crop, 
and of these, forty thousand are in Kent alone. 
Farnham is the centre of . the hop district of 
Surrey. Then parts of Hants and Sussex, Essex 
and, Suffolk, Hereford and Worcester, and even 
so far nortli as Notts, have long been cropped 
with hops j and although success has been 
checkered with failure, the returns as a whole 
have proved fairly remunerative. The yield is, 
of course, very variable, ranging from eight to 
ten hundredweight per acre in a good season, 
the heaviest crop on record being twenty-five 
hundredweight, to five and even three or less 
in a bad one. The prices realised, too, depend so 
much upon condition and quality that it is only 
possible to give here the slightest indication. As 
much as twenty-five pounds per hundredweight 
has been paid for the first ‘pockets’ on sale in 
the Borough ; but this is, of course, a phenomenal 
price. Owing to the immense quantities of 
foreign hops in the market, prices in an ordinary 
year seldom rule higher, for all but the very 
finest sorts, than from nine to thirteen pounds 
per hundredweight But although hop cultivation 
18 steadily on the increase in England, it by no 
means keeps pace with the import trade. Every 
year we import many hundrerl thousand hundred- 
weiglit of which about half comes from the 
United States, and the remainder from Australia, 
Belgium, France, Wurtemberg, Central Germany, 
and Holland. Against ihis we export only a few 
thousand hundredweight to India and some of 
the colonies. 

From all this, it will be seen that there is room 
for a considerable increase in the land under hop 
culti^tation in this country. Nor, if the culture of 
tne plant be slfrictly subordinated to tnat of other 
crops, need the risk be prohibitive. Moreover, a 
variety of uses have lately been introduced for 
the waste of the crop. Little, for instance, has 
hitherto been made out of the bines in this 
country ; but within the last few years they have 
been experimentally converted into ensilage and 
found to form at once a valuable feeding material 
and a useful tonic. Other uses have been found 


for them abroad. Thus, in Sweden, they have 
long been treated so that they could be woven 
into a rough kind of cloth. The process was 
formerly very tedious, consisting chiefly of soak- 
ing them in water all the winter ; but it has been 
greatly expedited by treating them successively 
with alkaline lye and acetic acid, when the fibre 
is at once ready for bleaching. This use for hop- 
bine has, however, for some unknown reason^ 
never attracted much attention in Great Britain. 
An English patent was once taken out for using 
the plant for tanning purposes ; but, so far as we 
know, it has never been very successfully used ; 
and the bine is still to a large extent regarded as 
a waste product, or at best used as litter. 

GEORGE HANNAY’S LOVE AFFAIR. 

CHAPTER III. — SUCCESS AT LAST. 

Alfred Roberton was too politic to make 
know’n the full extent of his discomfiture. He 
made light of the matter : most authors had 
had their difficulties* at first, and why should 
he expect to escape? He made himself very 
agreeable to the old gentleman, 'I'he short 
experience he had had of trying to earn money 
had led him to reflect that a man having a 
snug going business and a farm worth foiu’ or 
five thousand pounds might not be such an 
undesii*able father-in-law after all, even thougli 
he u’rt« an innkeeper. He threw greater fervour 
than ever into his manner towards Anne, and 
talked in a gay and hopeful way of the future. 
But she was too keen-sighted to ho decciveil ; 
she read the secret of his crushed hopes in his 
sunken eyes and clieeks, and was not at all 
misled by his forced cheerfulness of manner. 
She forbore to annoy him with prying questions, 
and affected in the meantime to see as roseate 
a prospect as he himself did. IVlien the colour 
came back to his cheeks and lie began to look 
more like his former self, she spoke to him 
seriously. Would he allow her to see the re- 
turned manuscripts ? 

‘You know, Alfred,’ she said, ‘I have been a 
great reader of what is called “light literature*’ 
in my day, and perhaps I might — from a reader’s 
point of view, you know — happen to light on the 
secret of your want of success. Give me two or 
three of your stories, and I will have a look at 
them before I go to bed to-night.’ 

He was astonished ! To think of this simple 
country girl proposing to criticise his literary 
work 

‘Well, Nan, I’ll select two or three of my 
best,’ he said ; ‘ but I fear you will prove far too 
indulgent a critic to be a just one.’ 

‘ No, Alfred,’ the girl replied gravely ; ‘ you 
need not -fear that. You may depend that any 
faults that I may perceive will be carefully 
pointed out to you. Don’t look for any kid- 
glove treatment at my hands ; and be prepared, 
in any cose, to keep your temper.’ 

The next morning, after breakfast, she handed 
him hifl . papers hack. He could not possibly 
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gneaa from her countenance what her impression 
had been. Her face had an earnest, but not 
an altogether unhopeful look about it ; certainly, 
it did not show any signs at all of a wondering 
admiration for his genius. 

‘ Well, air, I ’ve read your stories, as I pro- 
mised I would. I will say all my disagreeable 
tilings about them first. To begin : I think 
th» y laok the narrative power which leads a 
reuaci- on, once he has commenced a story, and 
almost compels him to read it to the finish. 
Of course he is disappointed at the denouement ; 
but he is equally ready to be cheated ^ain by 
the next book he takes up, provided the author 
has the same power to lure him on. I think 
the first aim of a magazine writer should be to 
make his stories readable.' 

‘And are not mine readable?’ he said, biting 
his lips and a frown overshadowing his brow. 

‘Ah, I SCO you are wincing, Alfred I But 
didn’t I warn you I w'ould be a severe critic? 
No ; I did not say your stories were riot readable ; 
but they might be made much more so.' 

And to his amazement, this young girl launched 
into a critical analysis of the plots, characters, 
and treatment of his three stories ; and her 
remarks, strange to say, pretty closely agreed 
with those expressed by the ignorant London 
cilitors ! Kail liad verily prolited by her old 
lover’s literary conversations ; but Alfred knew 
nothing at all of that. She was then graciously 
idcased to say a few words of commendation. 

‘Vour style of compoNitioii is far too even for 
that sort of work, it lacks eccentricity ’ 

‘Pardon, Naii!’ he interrupted ; ‘but are you 
serious? 1 have hitherto understood eccen- 
tricil.y was considered a blemish in any author’s 
style.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ she said. ‘Tf not overdone, it lends 
a piipuiucy to \yritiijg3 that without it would 
attract no attention and be passed by as prosy. 
AVdicn an author happens to hit on a good original 
phrase, he should “ring the changes” on it. 
The render recognises it as an old friend met 
under new circumstances, ami is not at all dis- 
]deased. An author who can originate a few 
phrases, put them in his mental kak-itloscope, so 
to speak, and sprinkle the resulting combinations 
through his book, is said to have acquired “a 
style,” and his books arc sought after.’ 

‘By Jove, Nan, but you surprise me!’ lie 
cried, looking at her with a puzzled air. ‘AVhat, 
then, would you advise me to do ? ’ 

She was prepared for this question, and had 
been framing an answer to it in her mind for 
some days past. Obviously, the most sensible 
advice was for him to abandon his literary 
dreams, and settle down to the pursuit of his 
profession. But then sensible advice is rarely 
palatable, and still more rarely adopted. That 
he was determined to make a mark of some kind 
in literature, was evident, and she rather admired 
her lovePs indomitable pluck, in refusing to 
accept as final the unfavourable criticisms of 
London editors. If he hadn’t been her lover, 
she would probably have called it ‘stupid obsti- 
nacy.' She therefore determined to urge him on 
in his literary projects ; he was undoubtedly 


clever, and was certain, sooner or later, to see his 
productions in print. When he reached that goal, 
the glamour which possessed him would probably 
vanish ; and he w'oulcl then most likely return 
to his profession, as a surer road to success 
and distinction. 

‘Did you ever try the Olympic^ Alfred?’ she 
said. 

‘O no,' he rejoined. ‘You see, it is more of 
a review. Besides, it is a very high-class, exclu- 
sive ijiagazine, and one not at all likely to 
encourage beginners like me.’ 

‘ I know they don’t publish stories,’ continued 
Nan ; ‘ but they l^ave often short descriptive 
articles. Now, I was thinking if you were to 
send the editor a short sketch of some kind in 
your very best style, he might perhaps put it 
in.’ 

‘And what kind of sketch would you propose ? ’ 
he inquired. 

‘ What would you think of “ A Summer llamble 
in Kirkcudbright?” she replied. ‘The editor 
belongs to that quarter ; and if the description 
of the scenery and folks were well done, I think 
he might put it in.’ 

‘A capital idea. Nan. Why, I’ll set about 
it at once,’ he said impetuously. 

Alfred went to work with renewed hope and 
vigour. After ten days* alternate rambling and 
writing, he one evening annAinced that his 
paper was finished, and read it over to Nan in 
tlio parlour. On the whole she gave a favour- 
able verdict on its merits ; and it was sealed up 
and duly addressed to the editor of the Ohjmjdc. 
She had insisted on him using a noin de 
He chose that of ‘Ariel and the addrets was: 

‘ Post-office, Glcnlucc. — To lie till called for.’ 

The evening passed pleasantly in chat and 
song ; and when Nan rose to bid good-bye for 
the night, she said : ‘By-the-bye, Alfred, you had 
better give rac your letter with the manuscript. 

I Avill see tlie pcjstmnn as ho passes in tlie morn- 
ing, and hand it to him.’ 

‘Nonsense, Nani’ he returned. ‘Why, the 
mail-gig passes before six o’clock. There ’s no 
use in disturbing you so early. I will hand it 
to him myself.’ 

Sh(5 was inexorable in her request, however, and 
ended the dispute by playlully seizing the letter, 
and tripping up-stairs before he could prevent 
her. Once in the privacy of her own room, a 
strange change came over her. With knitted 
brow and compressed lips, she slowly paced the 
apartment. Evidently, she was making up her 
mind on some important ri‘,.f)lve. At last she 
clasped her hands and wliispcred to herself : 

‘ Yes ; I ’ll do it— but is it lair ? ’ 

She had a tired and drowsy look next day; and 
when Alfred asked if she had been in time to 
give the postman the *all-iniportant letter, she 
answered somewhat petulantly in the affirmative. 
Aftei>a time he took to walking to Ole^luce 'Iftily 
to see if ther(? were any ‘letters for ^A'riel.' For** 
ten days he came back ernpty-liunrlud and 
dispirited ; on the eleventh he bounced into 
Nan’s private paiiuur in a state of wild delight, 

‘ I knew it — 1 was sure of it, Nan 1 ’ he cried, 

‘ that the moment my writings came before a com- 

E jtent judge they would be fully appreciated. 

ook 1 here is a bank draft for twenty pounds. 
It only took me ten days to write the sketclL 
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Why, it is payment at the rate of air hundred 
a year I ’ 

‘Was there a note with it?* ahe asked quietly. 

‘Yes; a precious short one, though. “The 
editor of the Olympic acknowledges receipt of 
Ariel’s manuscript, which he accepts, and begs 
to inclose bank draft for twenty pounds as an 
honorarium.” That is all* 

‘The editor has remunerated you very hand- 
somely, I think,’ she said, continuing ^her sewing. 
‘But mind that one swallow docs not make a 
summer. Don’t be too sanguine. Other editors 
may not be so generous to you.’ 

‘Stuff!’ he replied loftily. ‘Do you mean to 
say he would have sent so much unless he knew 
he had got value, good value for it too 1 Do you 
know. Nan, I made up my mind, after getting the 
letter, to start for London to-morrow? I’ll call 
on the editor of the Olympic — perhaps he 
may’ 

‘ On no account must you do that, Alfred !’ she 
cried, dropping her sewing, and twith a terrified 
look in her face. ‘Go to London, if you think 
proper ; though I think you would he foolishly 
spending money in doing so. But you mustn’t 
call on the editor.’ 

‘ And why mustn’t I call on him V he said in 
a displeased tone of voice. 

‘I have reasons — private reasons of my own, 
Alfred, to wish you to refrain from doing so,’ 
she replied a little awkwardly. ‘ I cannot explain 
tliem to you just yet ; perhaps I may again. 
Meantime, you must promise me solemnly not 
to call on him, or send him any more contribu- 
tions, unless you choose to do so in your own 
name. On no account must he he made aware 
tliat you are “ Ariel.” Beinomber, it was through 
my advice you scored this first success ; continue 
to follow it, for 1 can assure you it is for your 
own good.* 

He grumbled a good deal, but in the end 
agreed to the restriction imposed on him. He 
held firm, however, to his intention of going to 
Londbn ; and Anne did not press her objections 
further. He could not understand w'hy she was 
not more elated at this auspicious beginning of 
his literary career. In fact, he fancied he saw a 
pained expression passing over her countenance, 
when, in the exuberance of his spirits, he enlarged 
on the brilliancy of his prospects in the metro- 
polis. Somehow or another, the success of ‘A 
Summer Kaiuble in Kirkcudbright’ detracted 
from rather than added to the happiness of the 
lovers. The slightest possible degree of cohlncss 
sprung up betweeft them. He was annoyed, and 
even felt some distrust at the prohibition put 
on him regarding the Olympic, That Nun Avas 
annoyed at something, was apparent ; but whether 
it Avas liis anxiety to leave her and be off to 
the scene of his future* triumphs, or what it 
Avas, was not very appai'eut. The only one 
enig y^j d unalloyed satisfaction from the 
event Avas old Mr Portcous. Tiie bank draft 
convinced him more than a thousand arguments 
‘that there was money in literature, and that his 
jiToposed son-in-law possessed the Open Sesame 
to its stores. He had far too high an opinion 
; of bis old friend the editor’s sense than to 
suppose he would have given twenty pounds 
(or a short sketch unless it was of real merit, 
‘reilections made him a trifle more cordial 


to Alfred than he had yet been ; and when he 
and Nan drove him to the railway station, they 
all parted the best of friends, the lovers pro- 
mising to correspond punctually os before. 

A HUMBLE SPRIG OF NOBILITY. 

A RED RIVER BTORV. 

Towards the close of the last cenbiry, Mr 
Beauchamp, a young Englishman of good family 
— a friend of Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Sheridan — 
entered a large mercantile house in London Avith 
a view, it was supiiosed, of ultimately becoming 
a partner therein. With this firm he passed the 
earlier years of his manhood. With the single 
exception of having lost both his parents in his 
youth, he was regarded as a singularly fortunate 
individual ; and at the age of nineteen he formed 
a matrimonial engagement with Julia Middleton, 
a young lady of considerable prospective wealth, 
and of remarkable personal attractions. But 
just at the time AA'hen an announcement of the 
inurriage Avas expected by the friends on both 
sides, Mr Beauchamp disappeared in a mysterious 
manner ; and neither the parenlf> nor Miss 
Middleton had any explanation of the cause of 
his disappearance, or whitlicr he hiid gone. It 
Avas, howev^er, but a nine days’ wonder ; and all 
minds, but one, ceased to trouble themselves 
further about the matter. That one was the poor 
girl herself, who was deeply attached to her lover. 
Whenever any hint Avas thrown out which cast a 
doubt over the mural rectitude of Henry Beau- 
champ’s character, she indignantly repudiated the 
idea, and would believe no evil conceniing him 
that originated in mere conjecture on the part of 
the speaker. 

It must he borne in mind that at the period of 
which Ave are writing, international communicia- 
tion Avas not carried on Avith the same speed and 
facility as in these days, and a considerable time 
elapsed ere it became knuAvn that Henry P.eau- 
charap had embarked for Canada. But of hir 
real Avhereabouts nothing Avas known for years. 
The facts we are about to record Avere divulged 
to us by a lady to Avdiom we shall hei'eaftcr reler. 
He had, it ap]»eared, entered into business with a 
Fur Trading Company, and with them Im passed 
many years in a country called ‘ The Kepigong,’ 
hetAveen Lake Superior and James Bay. Half a 
century ago, traders Avere often men of low type, 
AA'ho led lax and vicious lives. As ill-luck AAmiild 
have it, it was amongst such a class that the 
young adventurer chanced to fall. Out in that 
wild ieriitory, with no sort of restraint on his 
actions, in the midst of lawless and strange com- 
panions, lie often fell a victim to their evil 
inflftducc and example, and his very AA’-eakness 
and ignorance made him an easy prey to their 
wiles and cupidity. If he made money, they 
cheated him out of it. He Avas often reduced to 
the brink of starvation ; and at one period he 
subsisted for Iavo months on a miserable species of 
fish called ‘tuckers.’ 

After countless trials and ricissitudes, he ob- 
tained employment at Lake Winnipeg, Avheie he 
passed anotlier decade ; but even there his evil 
genius seemed to pursue him, for lie received 
accidentolly the contents of a loaded gun in his 
leg, which wound caused him at times great 
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suffering throughout his whole life. But he waa 
a man of pluck and courage, and would never 
yield to any obstacle which perseverance could 
ov'crconie. Having resolved to try his fortunes 
on his own account in a district involving several 
hundred miles of travel, he provided himself with 
a couple of horses, and set out attended by one 
Bcrving-inan. On they went till nightfall through 
iTwild uninhabited region, where nature asserted 
her T'ight to repose in their wearied limbs and 
failing spirits. So, having first picketed their 
horses, they lay down to rest in the best shelter 
they could find. Feeding amply refreshed by 
daybreak, they determined to continue tlieir 
journey with no further halt till eventfdc. But 
alas for their horses ! The animals had either 
decamped or been stolen, probably the former. 
After some cogitation as to the next .step to be 
taken, Mr Beauchamp decided to .send hLs serv.ant 
ill (juest of the animal.s, whilst he remained .at 
hi.s post. The day pas.sed, the night pressed 
onwards, and morning dawned without either 
horses or man having appeared. Unprovided 
with a compass, chart, or guide of any descrip- 
tion, Mr Beauchamp then felt how futQe his 
liope.s must jirove — that the poor man had prob- 
ably lo.st his way, and that there would be no 
more meeting between them. 

For a while utterl}'’ disconsolate, the solitary 
traveller bethought him of retracing his steps ; 
but when he attempted to w.alk, he found himself 
so broken down by fatigue and over-exertion that 
he could Qiily limp along, or drag hi.s wearied 
body on all-lburs. Finally, ‘ worn out,’ as he him- 
self expi'essed it, ‘ hotli in body and mind,’ and 
when Avitliin but ten mile.s of his trading-post, 
he lay down with the fervent hope that death 
would jnit an end to such torture ; but not 
liking the idea of his body being devoured by 
^^dld animals, lie crawled about to get together 
branches of tre.-s wherewith to cover liiin.sclf 
But in spite of all the man had suflered, death 
Avas still to he balked of it.s prey. Some Red 
Indians fortunately came upon him, find by hi.s 
<lis(*ovt'rer.s he was kindly cared for and nourished, 
and taken to his j>ost, where, after some weeks, he 
gradually recovered. 

Was jt retribution or destiny, or Avhat, that 
made him again such a cruel mailyr to circum- 
.stances ill the next episode of his career? After 
Jjord Selkirk began to colonise the Red River, 
Mr Beauchamp gave up his prospects in the Fur 
lioinpany and turned settler. In opposition to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, another had been 
formed, called the North-West Company. Be- 
tween the two there was great rivalry and jeal- 
ousy. At the instigation of some of its people, 
Mr Beauchamp was made prisoner, thrown, into 
a dungeon in Fort- William, and from thence 
taken to Montese, where his alleged trial wa.s to 
take place, without his ever having been told of 
the crime whereof he was accused. After weeks 
of weary waiting and drcad expectation, he was set 
at liberty without a single question having been 
put to him, the sole object of his oppre.ssors 
having been to detach him from Lord Selkirk's 
interest, which they considered was synonymous 
with that of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Lord Selkirk’s agents havmg meanwhile dis- 
covered that a plot was hatching at M'Gillivray’s 
house ill Montreal — and the nucleus of the North- 


West Company— to upset altogether the infant 
settlement at Red River, Mr Beauchamp volun- 
teered to set off at once and convey the first 
intelligence of this Guy Fawkes business to the 
poor unsuspecting colonists. To this end, he 
started for Moose Factory, in James Bay, in an 
Indian canoe. When about midway, ho was 
overtaken by the rigours of a Canadian winter, 
with all its impediments to continued and safe 
travel. He had to w'alk to the above-named 
Factory, and thence along the coast of Hudson’s 
Bay to Albury, Severn, and York factories, and 
on to Red River — a journey of two thousand 
miles, a feat which_,ouly a naturtj inured to pri- 
vation and hardship such as we have described, 
together Avith the substratum of an iron consti- 
tution, could possibly have performed. 

On the night of IVIr Beauchamp’s arrival at his 
destination, there happened to he some kind of 
bacchanalian revelrie.s going on in true military 
style, got up by the commandant at Fort Douglas, 
Red River. Ih these our adventurer took part, 
but in a AAMy that did not greatl}*^ redound to 
his credit. Nothing, it may be presumed, was 
knenvn therg of his antecedents, and as he was 
heart and soul devoted to Red River, he was 
advised to find a wife amongst the natiA'c women 
of Caledonia residing on the spot. The choice 
Avas soon made of a ^idow, andyn the absence 
of any clergyman, the knot Avas tied by the 
civil magistrate. Shortly after, his pecuniary 
atrah*8 being now in u satisfactory condition, 
ho resolved to return to England. Wliilst 
there, a longing came over him to see once 
more the love of his youth and to ask her 
Ibpgiveness for the past and the boon’ of her 
friendship in his declining yeans. More than 
thirty years had elapsed since they parted, but 
the lady had never mari ied. After the death of 
her parents, she had come into possession of a 
fortune, and had a handsome establishment in 
I’ortman Square. There she resided for the rest 
of her life, and there, too, she saw again the friend 
of her youth, and received liis explanation. What 
that cxplaniition was, never passed her lips. We 
may be sure that no man of birth, fortune, and 
social position would have sacrificed all for a 
trille, and become to all intents and purposes an 
outlaw. I 

It Avas during this sojourn in England that he i 
formed the plan of a ‘ Buffalo Wool Company,’ 
making himself the managing pai’tnor. It turned 
out a miniature South Sea Bubble, for it left 
Mr Beauchamp minu.s six thousand pounds. He 
had returned to Canada in *1820, and an occa- 
sional interchange of letters with Miss Middleton 
followed. In his perfect diction and finished 
phrases there avjis still much to remind her of the ' 
fascinating polished fsiend of her youth, from 
whose pen she had received an unvarnished 
account of his strange career. In testimony of 
this,* a touching record was founcWaaaongsf'-he** I 
papers at her decease, which took place soine i 
years after that of Mr Beauchamp. When tlSe 
iieAv.s reached him in 182G of the failure of his 
last A’cnture, the shock it gave him reduced hia 
line athletic form iu a few Aveoks to a shadow. 
He Avas first attacked by delirium, and then 
into a state of absolute despondency. But h& 
mental faculties completely recovered their power ; 
and just at the most critical period of hia 
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lie was received and cared for by the English 
chaplain and his wife. When suflB,ciently restored, 
lie sought some new means of employment which 
involved neither risk nor outlay, ms l^t occupa- 
tion was the mastership of a private boarding- 
school for the families of the Company’s officers at 
the Red River. In this way he managed to sup- 
port himself and his family until his death. He 
used to speak of himself to the clergyman’s wife 
as ‘ a humble sprig of nobility,’ and had ingeni- 
ously drawn out a genealogicd tree — still in the 
possession of this lady’s family — tracing his 
descent from Richard Cceur-dc-Lion. 

A1 AT LLOYD’S. 

A 1 at Lloyd’s is a sufficiently familiar expression ; 
it meets our eye in the newspaper paragraph ; 
it stares at us from the wall-placard ; and it 
haunts us in Fenchurch Street, E.C., Water 
Street, Liverpool, and other chosen homes of ship- 
owners. Every one recognises i» it a nautical 
equivalent for ‘ first quality ; ’ but here infor- 
mation on the subject usually ends. As Lloyd’s j 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping, the ! 
institution granting the title in question, has not j 
long since celebrated its jubilee, we believe a I 
short account of the origin of that underttiking | 
and of the work in wiiiak it is engaged may I 
prove of interest. j 

The business of underwriting or insuring against j 
marine risks is of very ancient date ; to say that I 
it existed among the Pluvnicians takes us back i 
a long way in the world’s history ; and as a | 
necessary preliminary to legitimate underwriting, 
as distinguished from mere chance- work, lies, and 
must ever have lain, in knowing that the vessel 
proposed to be insured is seaworthy, w’e may 
also claim for the business of the ship-surveyor 
a respectable antiquity. 

The primitive underwriter was probably a man 
with a practical knowledge of ships, and who, 
when asked to insure a certain vessel, surveyed 
it himself. As busine.^s increased, however 
the inconvenience attending this system would 
soon make itse.lf felt, and the obvious expedient 
of the underwriter employing a skilled iiuiii to 
make the survey for him and send in a report, 
would be adopted. From an underwriter receiv- 
ing reports of the condition of individual ships, 
to his arranging these iii tabular form, is l)ut a 
step ; and from individual underwriters drawing 
up such lists for their own guidance, to their 
agreeing generally- to place them at the service 
of their brothers in the business, is but another, 
although the length time that elapsed ere this 
latter result was reached was doubtless consider- . 
able. The oldest chissified list of shipping extant ' 
dates only from the beginning of the reign of ; 
George III. ; but tins document — of which more 
anon — bears unmistakable internal evidence of 
^eij^ at t^e time no novelty. 

Our story ‘opens during the earlj years of the 
reign of Charles II. ; English colonies acro.ss the 
sea were beginning to prosper ; English commerce, 
notwithstanding oppressive fiscal laws, was on 
the increase, and the business of the underwriter 
naturally followed. London was then, as now, 
the headquarters of the marine insurance business 
of the country ; ^ and the city coffee-houses, then 
but of recent origin, were the common meeting- 


places of all connected with the shipping interest : 
it is the name of the proprietor of one of these 
establishments that now lives in that of the great 
corporation of Lloyd’s. 

Edward Lloyd is one of those men of whom 
we would gladly know more than history has 
brought down to us, but of whose personality 
apart from his work we know practically nothing, 
even his proper name having been lost, until 
recovered by the researches of a recent^, wiiter. 
Finding his house in Tower Street regulai'ly 
frequented by underwriters, Lloyd — who must 
have been a man of great ability and fore.sight — 
appears to have formed the resolution of making 
it the headquarters of the business ; and to this 
end, gave facilities for meetings, arranged for 
sales of vessels and cargoes, started a newspaper, 
and practically identified his interests with those 
of his patrons. The newspaper wa.s short-lived, 
being suppressed by government ; but his labours 
were rewarded by his seeing his establishment — 
latterly i-emoved to Lombard Street — the centre 
of marine insurance business not only lor London 
but for the kingdom. Three generation- of under- 
writers met at the Lombard Street ettffee-house, 
j and when, iu 1770, having formed .ui associa- 
I tion, tliey removed to premises ot their own, and 
I shortly after to the Royal Exchange, they took 
I the name of their old headquarters with them ; 

I and thus it has come about that the greatest 
j marine insurance corporation the world has 
1 seen owes its name, and to a certain extent its 
i origin, to a I^ondon coffee-house keeper at the 
time of the Restoration, to whose memory the 
foreign shi])Owning Companies’ titles of ‘Austrian 
Lloyd’s,’ ‘North German Lloyd’s,’ ‘Argentine 
Lloyd’^;,’ &c. are additional tributes. The classi- 
fied list of shipping already referred to as the 
oldest extant is dated 17C4, but is, unfortunately, 
somewhat mutilated. The work is arranged in "a 
form very similar to tliat of the register books 
of to-day, giving in parallel columns the name 
of the vessel, tonnage, date of building, owne]’, 
&C. ; and also what is evidently intended for a 
character or class, one or other of the vowels A, 
E, &c., in conjunction with the letters G, M, or 13. 
The key to this system of classification is miss- 
ing ; but Mr Martin, the historian of Lloyd’s, 
has surmised, with every appearance of justice, 
that the vowels refer to the character of the hull 
of the vessel ; and the accompanying letters, being 
the initials of the words good, mvldliiuf, and had, 
to the character of the equipment ; A G being 
thus a good, w'cll-eqiiipped ship, and U B the 
reverse. 

How to expre.sa satisfactorily the condition of 
I a ship by means of symbols was evidently about 
■ this time a disputed point, as in a register dated 
; four*years later an entirely new system appears, 
the letters a, h, c being used in conjunction wuth 
the Roman numerals 1, 2, 3, 4. Glider this 
system, a 1, an approximation to the now familiar 
character, represented a good vessel ; and c 4 its 
antithesis. Seven years later still, in 1775, the 
vowels again make their appearance for expressing 
! the character of the hull, the Roman numerufi 
being retained, and A 1 , os the symbol for a first- 
class ship,, comes on the scene. To decide what 
shall bo the classification letters or numerals used 
in describing ships of varying character is one" 
thing; to give to each ship the class to which 
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it is justly entitled is another and decidedly 
more difficult matter. So the London under- 
writers found ; hut instead of treating the question 
as one in which many interests were involved, 
they treated it as concerning themselves alone, 
and, during the closing years of last century, 
came to a decision the sole merit of which was 
ita simplicity. The London shipbuilders of the 
day got^a better price for tlieir work than the 
bui]..Le:’-s at other porta, and consequently were 
able to, and admittedly did, turn out a better 
ship. Further, it might be primd facie supposed 
that a ship, built even on tlic Thames, was not 
so good after being afloat ten years as on* the day 
of its launcli. Putting these two things togetlier, 
the compilers of the Register decided to class 
ships simply according to their age and where 
they were built ; such events as a ship newly 
built on the Tees being occasionally better than 
a Thames-built craft of the same size that had 
been knocking about the se.'is for five years; or 
a thirteen-year-old ship under good management 
being actually in better repair and more sea- 
worthy than an eight-year- old one in careless 
hands, being held to be contingencies needless to 
prov'itle against. It was hardly to be supposed 
that the shipowners would agree to a S3’stem of 
classification which practically placed a monopoly 
in the hands of certain builders, and which 
decreed that existing ships after a certain pm-iod 
would lose their class, no matter how perfect 
their state of repair ; and the result of indignation 
meetings on tlie subject was tlie starting of a 
new Register of shipping ; thereafter known as 
the ‘Red Br»ok the former, or underwriters’ 
register, being known us the ‘ (Ireen Rook.’ From 
the date of founding of the Red Rook, the history 
of ship-classification, from being fragmentary, 
becomes continuous; and, had the popular sa^n’ng, 
that competitio''' i's the life of trade, been of 
universal application, great advance might have 
been looked for ; the law of supply and demand, 
however, stoppecl tlie way. Tliere was not suf- 
ficient work for the two Registers ; each found 
it difllcLilt to meet its expenses without taxing 
its supporters ; and altliough, during the thirty 
odd years the rivalry lasted, some advance was 
made, still, during the whole of that period tlie 
relationships of shipbuilders, shipowners, shippers, 
and underwriters one to the other were on an 
unsatisfactory footing. Nowadays, it is recog- 
nised — and no one thinks of disputing the justice 
of tlie arrangement — that the shipowner, being 
clearly the person most interested in his ship 
bearing a high class, should pay the expense of 
all surveys. This apparently elementary truth 
was, however, far from being recognised sixty 
j^cars ago, the opinion then being that •the 
interested parties were the shippers and under- 
writers. 

After the close of the war with Bonaparte, 
when privateering was a thing of the past, and 
convoys of frigates were no longer required, the 
shipping trade of England rapidly increased ; 
each Register was impelled to keep pace with 
its rival in adding to its number of ships 
registered, and the expense of surveys increased 
in proportion, the number of subscribers remain- 
ing but little altered. This was the beginning 
of the end. By the time that a fourth of the 
present century had elapsed, the rival Registers 


were in a hopeless condition ; ’ but ten years 
more of trouble and dispute had to pass ere 
differences were adjusted, jealousies set at rest; 
and the ‘Red’ and the ‘Green’ now united, 
commenced a fresh career of usefulness under 
the title of ‘Lloyd’s Register of British and 
Foreign Shipping,* the new departure dating 
from January 1835 . The Committee of man- 
agement of the new Register was supposed to 
represent in equal proportions the interests of 
the sliipowners, shippers, and underwriters, and, 
80 far 08 London was concerned, it doubtless did 
so. With, however, that preference for men 
and things metropoiitan, not unknown yet on 
the banks of the Thames, the interests of the 
other shipping ports of the United Kingdom 
received scant recognition, and the result was 
the perpetuation of grievances, the effects of 
which have lasted to our own day. Of much 
greater importance than the mere union of the 
rival Registers ^was the adoption of the sj’stem 
of surveying and classification, which, although 
improved in detail to an extent then undreamt 
of, is in operation still It was settled that 
henceforth licssels were to be classed on their 
own meritiS as at date of survey ; that the class 
should be fixed by the committee on the report 
of the surveyor ; that vessels built with a view to 
class should be under survey di:^ing the course 
of construction ; and that the shipowner should 
pay the survey fees. 

At the date of the founding of Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter, and for untold generations before, tlie one 
material used for building ships was wood. 
Long experience had made its properties common 
knowledge, and it might reasonably be supposed 
that shipbuilders would long since have come 
to an agreement as to the dimensions, say, of 
the ribs, keel, or planking of a ship of given 
size ; such, however, was far from being the 
case. Owing, possibly, in part to the fact of ships 
built at one port being assumed inferior to those 
built at another, and the builders accepting 
the situation, and certainly in part to the fact 
that the rule of thumb was then the leading 
rule in Briti'^h naval architecture, the practice 
in one part of the country differed widely from 
that in another. To induce the adoption of a 
uniform scale of ship scantlings founded on the 
best practice was one of the first tasks attempted 
by the Committee ; but while its members were 
yet considering the proportions of wooden ships, 
an influence was at work in the world that was 
shortly to render their labours of small account 
Along with the old familiar click of the calker’s 
mallet, the dwellers by fiver-banks began to 
hear mingle a new sound, the rattle of the 
riveter’s hammer ; and by the time Lloyd’s 
Register had conqjletcii ita tenth year of work. 
tlie Great Britain had crossed the Atlantic, ana 
the Iron Age had come. The ship-designer 
found his buswiess brought back at«e single atepi 
to the experimental stage, and the Committee 
and surveying staff of Lloyd’s Register found 
that they had a new business to learn. It is 
probable that every branch of human industry 
has been, at one period or another of its his- 
tory, the subject of trade secrets ; iron ship- 
building in its earlier days was no exception, 
and, as no builder thought it his interest to 
initiate Lloyd’s Register, that body had no share 
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in tho development of the iron ship. This was 
probably the best arrangement ; the days of 
competitive tenders and ‘poor man’s ships’ were 
yet in the future ; and the men who launched 
the Greai Britain^ the Perna^ and the Great 
Eastemf were more in a position to tench than to 
be taught. In 1844, Lloyd’s Register agreed, for 
the first time, to give the Al class to iron ships 
built under their survey, on the surveyors’ 
report that they were of good and substantial 
materials and workmanship ; and eleven t years 
later, their first rules for iron ship-construction 
were issued. 

Landsmen who voyaged in the wooden ships 
of the past were but too familiar with tlic 
creaking that went on without intermission 
whenever weather of a certain degree of rough- 
ness was met with. This was due to a slight 
rabbing of the timbers one on another, and was 
no sign of weakness, it being impossible with 
a yielding material like wood to drive bolts 
absolutely tight. The amount of^ straining and 
actual distortion that a wooden ship might 
undei^o and yet remain fairly seaworthy, was 
astonishing ; and a go-ahead skipper preferred 
a springy ship to a stiff one. With iron, the 
conditions were entirely changed ; rigidity proved 
essential to safety, and loose fiistenings were 
fatal. It was this necessity for rigidity that 
made it possible to frame constructive rules from 
the observation of tho behaviour of compara- 
tively neio ships, old and tried ones not being 
then in existence. On examining an iron ship 
after a single voyage, the surveyor, provided 
always the painter had not boon at work before- 
his arrival, could point unchallenged to tho weak 
points of her structure — started" joints, cracked 
plates, and bent bars, telling theii* tale only loo 
plainly. For reasons which ore not far to seek, 
but which need not be entered upon here, the 
rules for tho construction of iron vessels issued 
by Lloyd’s Register in 1 8!j!> did not meet the suc- 
cess their framers intended. Greatly improved 
rules were issued in 1863 ; but it was not until 
1870 that the Committee emancipated itself from 
various obsolete ideas, and, under tho guidance 
of the honoured gentleman who now holds the 
position of Secretary to the Register, issued rules 
in the form now existing. Various editions of 
these rules appeared from time to time, each 
more comprehensive , than its predecessor ; for 
some years past they have been issued annually ; 
and those now current leave little to be desired 
so far as completeness is concerned. Jdoyd’s 
Register grants tnree leading classes— namely, 
100 A, 90 A, and 80 A; the numeral 1, making 
100 A 1, being added to keep np the time- 
honoured classification mark. Tho system of 
, classification a century agq provided, as we have 
seen, fbr differing qualities of outfit in ships 
otherwiso bearing the same character, and. the 
liiimerals tl, ' 2, 3, &c. were used, accordingly; 
but the fact has come to be recognised that a 
good ship with a bad or insufficient outfit is 
practically a bad ship, and the 100 A class is 
not granted unless the outfit be up to the 
requirements of the numeral 1. 

In addition to the above-named classes, Lloyd’s 
Register will survey and grant the class A for 
^ a vessel designed for almost any desired service, 

1 the plans being submitted for their approval; 


for instance, the swift steamers that carry the 
mails in connection with the South-Eastern Rail- 
way are classed *A. Folkestone and Boulogne 
Passenger Service.’ These special classes, how- 
ever, are not taken advantage of to any great 
! extent. — Two classes of surveys are held — the 
‘Ordinary’ and the ‘Special.’ The first consists 
in a given number of visits paid to a ship at 
certain periods during construction ; the second, 
in a systematic inspection, of the vessel ftfc short 
intervals, from the time of laying the keel to 
that of certifying to the anchors and cables being 
the proper weight. The first of these, as might 
be imaged, is open to various drawback.? ; and 
few shipowners who desire a class at Lloyd’s 
hesitate to incur the somewhat greater expense 
of a ‘ special survey,’ which, as it includes the 
machinery also if the vessel be a steamer, prac- 
tically saves tho expense of a private inspector. 
Lloycl’s survey only extend.? to the structure of 
the ship, and takes no account of the fitting-np 
of tho cabins and other work connected with 
the accommodation or comfort of cro\v and pa?- 
.sengers ; the class meaning simply that, in tho 
opinion of the Committee, the ship i.? ^ti ong and 
seaworthy. The work of surveying is carried 
on in the United Kingdom by about one hun- 
dred surveyors, who give their whole time to it ; 
in addition, about thrce-fourtlis of thi.s number 
scattered throughout the world give their services 
in part. The Committee of management, whose 
headquarters is in Cornhill, consists of fifty mem- 
bers, reprc.?cnting the different ports of the 
country, although by no iiieiin.? in proportion 
to their relative standing, London securing about 
half the total representation, Tlie Register Book, 
which represents the result? of the labours of 
Committee and surveyors, is a ponderous volume, 
and giv(!S the particailar.s of all the ve.ssels now 
alloat that have receivetl Lloyd’s cla.?.sification, 
in addition to the particulars of numbers of other 
vessels not so classed ; in fact, the Register Rook 
i.s a great shipping directory, the ship, not tho 
owner, being the leading feature. 

Lloyd’s Register is not alone in the field of 
surveying and classifying ships. Liverpool up 
till a year ago had a rogistiy of its own, the 
‘Liverpool Underwriters’ Registry.’ This has 
now united itself with Lloyd’s Register, a fact 
which, for some reasons, is to be regretted. Paris 
is the headquarters of the ‘Bureau Veritas,’ an 
umlertaking whoso classification is in repute in 
Scandinavia, North Germany, the Netherlands, 
and France ; and which maintains a staff of sur- 
veyors in the United Kingdom. This under- 
taking is not a representative one, and on this 
ground has been objected to. It is doing useful 
work^ nevertheless ; and its system of classifica- 
tion is superior to Lloyd’s, inasmuch as it takes 
into account the service for which tho vessel is 
intended. A kindred institution to the ‘Bureau 
Veritas’ looks after tho shipping of Italy, and is 
known in this country as the ‘Italian Veritas;’ 
while the ‘American Lloyd’s’ controls to a certain 
extent the building of ships on the Delaware, 
but is unknown in this country, on account of 
the well-known navigation laws by which only 
native-built craft can sail under the stars and 
stripes. 

Classification Societies are not an unmixed, 
benefit to the community, still less have they 
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an Tinmixed influence for good on the design of 
Bhips. Theoretically perfect rules would pro- 
portion the strength of every individual ship to 
the worJ^ it had to do ; but, as Lloyd’s Committee, 
through whose hands the designs for over eight 
hundred ships probably pass in the course of a 
year, have no possible time for going into such 
detail, standard types of vessel have been adopted, 
the designs submitted being compared with these 
on tlio kasis of their dtmennons alone. The 
natuial result of this is that ships are in many 
cases built to suit Lloyd’s type ; and the art of 
the ship-designer but too often has degenerated 
into getting the maximum of advantage out of 
certain dimensions which arc known tS bring 
tho vessel Just within the limits of one of these 
types. 

In the days gone by, ships were built for a 
cc\U\\xv "keipV. ut t\\e luiWaTOian,' 

the ^est Indiaman, and the Atlantic packet 
seldom interfering with each other. The leading 
steamship Companies naturally adhere to this 
system still ; but, during recent years, hundreds 
of individually owned ships have been set afloat, 
designed for no special trade, but simply to carry 
the maximum cargo on the minimum cost wher- 
ever a freight oilers itself. It is largely from 
' the necessity of making its rules applicable to 
these privateers of trade that the fref|iicntly 
grumbled-at opprossiveiiesa of Lloyd’s Itcgister 
arises. This brings us to notice that some first- 
class steamship C/'ompanics do not class their 
vessels at all ; and it may cause surprise to many 
to know that of those steamers whoso rapid 
passagiis across the Atlantic have made their 
names familiar, the majority are Pot A 1 at 
Lloy<l’s. Tlie reasfin fur this is .sim]>ly, that a 
fckilful designer who knows thoroughly tho re- 
quirements of the service for which a ship is 
intended ean always turn cut a better and more 
economical vessel ilum one built to (dass, a fact 
which more of tho leading steamship Companies 
will doubtless come to recognise before long. 
The rules of Lloyd’s llogistcr for the construc- 
tion of iron vessels are growing in stringency 
from year to year ; a vessel built to class ten 
years ago, and which has proved her efficiency 
by doing the work for which she was designed 
during all that period without a complaint, 
would, if built to-day, require a large percentage 
of additional weight put into her structure tt) 
bring her strength up to the demands of the 
current rules. That this is so is due to the fact 
that, up till quite recently, Lloyd’s Register has 
taken account of one element only out of the 
several that the question of the safety of a ship 
on the ocean involves. For years past, the aim 
of the Committee has been to take from ^he 
shipbuilder more and more of the responsibility 
which he at one time bore for the strength of 
the vessels he builds, until now his share is prac- 
tically nil; while it has been but too ''vident 
for years past, from the disclosures that now 
and again have been elicited before the Cbra- 
missioner of Wrecks, that a good ship may bo 
badly stowed, overloaded, or undermanned, and, 
under such circumstances, be in much greater 
danger from sea-risks than a far inferior ship 
in good hands. 

The aim of Lloyd’s Register is the protection 
of the shippers and underwriters against undue 


risks, and the present high rates of marine insur- 
ance show that this protection is not what it 
might be. If the trouble and expense now 
devoted to securing strong vessels are not to con- 
tinue to be thrown away, as they certainly are at 
present in a fair percentage of cases, the Com- 
mittee will require to take steps to insure that 
a ship bearing their highest class shall not take 
the sea with a cargo badly stowed, an insufficient 
crew, or too little freeboard. The question of 
fre(iboayd is already engamng attention ; the other 
points cannot long be left in their present state ; 
and the day will then come when shippers will 
think with wonder oji tho times when premiums 
at the rate of ten per cent, were paid for in- 
suring cargoes in ships that were 100 A 1 at I 
Lloyd’s. 

\ DE^TR-UCTIYE SECTS. 

The Agricultural Department has issued two 
Reports by Mi* C. Whitehead, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
dealing with Destructive Insects. The first of 
' these treats of ‘Insects Injurious to Hop-phints.’ 
In the opinioq of the writer, there is an increased 
and iucrojising risk of loss and destruction from 
injurious insects to many of tho crops cultivated 
in this country. We scarcely grow anything 
exempt from the ravaf^es of the«j pests. They 
attack corn of all kinds, fruit-trees, hop-plants, 
clover, turnips, man gold- wurzel, &c. Although 
some kinds are well known and long known, 
others are new, or, at anyrate, they have only 
recently been noticed. In certain instances they 
appear to have been imported with tho plant, as, 
lor example, the mangold-wurzel fly, Anfkomyia 
l/eicp, W’hich, witlnn the last five years — contrary 
to the opinion of Curtis, who, writing in 1859, 
thought its injuries would not be of much con- 
sequence — has wrought much miscliief. The 
turnip- fly again, which originally fed upon 
charlock and other cruciferous plants, has now 
quitted these, because the turnip supplies more 
suitable food. With its increased cultivation, this 
fly has multiplied enormously, as the farmer 
know'S to his cost, for, in seasons favourable to 
its development, it sometimes destroys whole 
fields and (Jausea great loss. 

Cultivation is not only favourable to such 
old offenders, but it seems to have introduced 
entirely new ones ; at least, the farmer now 
finds that wheat, clover, anti other crops 
raised by rotation iu tho same fields, suffer 
injuries from insects, which, if they existed 
formerly, escaped notice. It Aay be, however, 
that the scientific spirit of Jate introduced into 
agriculture has only just discovered what in many 
cases has always been going on. At the same 
time, it is universally atljnitted that the destruc- 
tion occasioned by insects is larger than ever it 
was, and that there are insects at work in the 
fields ’^hich w^re little, if at all, kntfiwii t<J*odtt' 
forefathers. 

One very good reason for the progressivn 
increase of agricultural plagues is that they 
multiply proportionately at a much quicker 
rate than the plants on which they feed. We 
are actually rearing them artificially, and the 
problem is how to cultivate crops vrithout at 
the same time cultivating these parasites. High- 
farming, by pampering plants, no doubt renders 
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them more delicate and more liable to attack ; 
but perhaps we help to make our own trouble 
by not exercising ordinary caution. Certain it 
is that destructive insects are imported into, as 
they are exported out of, this country. The agri- 
cultural produce which we bring from various 
parts of the world must contain many unwelcome 
visitors, though, fortunately, our climate does not 
agree with the majority of them. Like the 
famous Colorado Beetle, even if allowed a fair 
chance, they would scarcely thrive. Otheip there 
are with the Scotsman’s reputation of being able 
to do well anywhere. They only require a 
suitable plant to feel perfectly at home. They 
sometimes get ‘ assisted ’ emigration at the cost of 
their favourites, like the hop aphis, which was 
introduced into America among hop-roots sent 
from England. The former country has by ento- 
mologists been styled ‘the home of insects but, 
to Europe’s loss, one highly interesting though 
destructive American crosseil the Atlantic — 
namely, the phylloxera, so desti active to vines. 
An individual that undergoes various puzzling 
transformations is not readily identified, and the 
hop aphis, liaving these disguiseg, has alarm- 
ing opportunities of getting a footing where it 
it} least w.anted. Indeed, all such destructive 
insects should receive moi‘e study than they have 
hitherto obtained. Within the last few years, 
scale insects wore introduced into the Californian 
orange groves from Australia ; and orange, citron, 
and lemon growers in other parts of the world 
are now complaining of pests of a similar nature. 
Considering the evil which has been already 
accoraplibbed, it is highly important that farmers, 
fruit-growers, gardeners, and all who cultivate 
the laud should bo made acquainted with all 
that is known regarding the insects which attack 
their several crops. 

The hop-plant in particular has many enemies, 
some of them so destructive, that if not checked, 
they would soon ruin the grower. Within the 
last 'thirty years, it is believed the liability of 
this plant to attack by insects li<as considerably 
increased. Hop-planters assert that insects now 
destroy tbeir crops which were not known in the 
plantations until recently. Mr Whitehead selects 
ten of the most troublesome species, and gives 
descriptions of each insect, together with its life- 
history, its modes of attack, and the injury to the 
hop resulting thei-efrom; also a detailed account 
of methods of prevention, and of measures which 
have been found efficacious in stopping or allevi- 
ating these attacks. 

Air Whitehead originally intended to confine 
his second Report insects injurious to corn- 
crops ; but as the work progressed, it was found 
desirable to include those destructive to grass- 
cro|)s, as some insects are common to both. 
While dealing with cereals, he also thought it 
well to treat pulse, under which title are 

, itirdaded, plants such as peas, beans, and tares, 

and to describe the principal insects which affect 
them, especially as they are <ill crops liable to 
he attacked by the same insects. A description 
of a genus the most injurious to different kinds 
of clover, is also^ given. To include compara- 
tively harmless insects in a work which is 
intended not so much for scientific purposes 

as to enlighten farmers and others regard- 
ing the pests which molest them most, was 


not necessary. For sufficient reasons it has 
been found most expedient neither to arrange 
them alphabetically nor according to a recog- 
nised scicnt^ific classification, but to take the 
insects of each group as far os possible in the 
order of their injurious effects. Indeed, there 
are included what, in the scientific acceptation of 
the term, are not insects at all. But the Report 
was written to convey useful and practical 
instruction to the cultivators of the '.oil, and 
wisely it was done in the manner which was 
likely to benefit them mo.st. ‘ With regard to 
these’ (the chief pests), Mr Whitehead writes, 
‘it has been endeavoured to collect all the infor- 
mation ^that is known about tbein, and to bring 
this down to the latest date. It is believed that 
each monograph is a rhumef of all that is known 
of its subject, of its lifc-bistory, and the means 
of prevention, and remedies against it. It is 
admitted that in several instances the information 
is still imperfect ; and in compiling this series of 
Reports, 1 have been moi-e than ever impressed 
with the ncces.'iity of enlisting skilled workers in 
this cause, as well as of urging and eiicouraging 
habits of observation amongst those who super- 
intend the cultivation of tlie laud and those who 
work upon it.’ 


A N U R S E. 

A NURSE, .a simple nurse ; to the unthinldng 
Only a nurse, anJ nothing Imt a name : 

A iiatient ■wom.m in her round of duty. 

Living and dying all unknown to fame. 

Only a nurse, a messenger of mercy, 

An anged sent unto our suffering race, 

With quiet step, and tender hand of lioaling, 

Livinest pity on licr gentle face. 

When all the world lies wrapt in quiet slumher. 

Save the poor sufferer moaning on his bod, 

Whose watchful eye with Christian love keejjs vigil 
Through the long night with silent softenoil tread ? 

Only a nurse, in duty all un.shi inking ; 

Before such scenes, man’s stouter heart would quail : 

Sec there ! that sweet, fair girl, in sorest trial 
Is at her post, nor will her oourago fail. 

Tlie fever we but terror-struck encounter, 

Or fly l)efore with selfish, coward dread ; 

While nurse and doctor hasten to the re.scue. 

And stand unflinching by the stricken bed. 

Ilark ! that weird bell — an accident at midnight ; 

The nurse and doctor, wakeful, close at hand, 

Who minister to suffering or dying, 

The hospital’s heroic little hand ! 

There you or I may in our need find refuge, 

With kindly help and loving tender care ; 

Respect we give those brave, unselfish women, 

And night and day, remember them in prayer. 

E. H. a 
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THE MAORIS’ FIGHT FOR LIFE. 

BY A NEW ZEALANDER. 

An absorbing struggle is going on in New 
Zealand at present — a struggle of life and death 
to a gallant and interesting people. The Maoris 
are apparently making a last stand for exist- 
ence. Like all savage peoples, they have hitherto 
been ‘melting away’ at the approach of the 
whites, until now it is believed they number 
barely forty thousand throughout the entire 
colony ; whereas in 1835, before English colonisa- 
tion had commenced in earnest, careful observers 
estimated that nearly two hundred thousand 
natives ranged the woods and navigated the 
rivers and seas of the colony. Captain Cook, 
probably less accurately, placed his estimate at 
four hundred thousand. Certain it is that from 
the time we have first known them, the Maoris, 
like the Kanakas of the South Sea Islands and 
the Red Indians of North America, have gone 
on steadily and even rapidly diminishing in 
numbers. Just now there is reason to hope that 
this process of extinction has received a check, 
and the race seems gathering together all its 
energies to make one last struggle for existence. 
Will it be successful ? 

In the first place, let us glance at the causes 
leading to the extinction of the aboriginals of 
New Zealand. These have been very ably set 
forth in a paper read before the Wellington 
Philosophical Society by Dr Newman, President 
of the Society. This gentleman is of opiniofl that 
the Maoris were a disappearing race before the 
English came to New Zealand. One of the 
principal causes is the natural sterility of the 
people. While the birth-rate among the European 
inhabitants of New Zealand is the highest in the 
world, and while the prolificness of animal life 
generally in this fertile land is a matter of con- 
stant wonder to the naturalist, a birth in a Maori 
family is, as a rule, of less frequent occurrence 
than a death ; and the absence of children in 
the native villages is absolutely startling to those 


who have jus* seen the troops of rosy-cheeked 
I youngsters that swarm in the European towns. 

[ There are various causes for this unfruitfulness of 
I the race j Ijut the principal source assigned by 
the writer I have quoted is intermarrying, the 
Maoris being nearly always married either in 
their own or some ^^eorly adja^nt tribe. The 
rate of mortality, also, is conSderably higher 
among Maoris than with Europeans, consump- 
tion being responsible for the greatest ravages 
in their ranks. The Maoris, who formerly lived 
in lofty, well-aired, and well-drained hill-forts, 
now dwell on the oozy soil of the valleys, 
where the air is stagnant and moisture-laden, 
while their wluires or huts are close and unven- 
tilated — forming, in fact, hotbeds of lung disease 
and rheumatism. 

Dr Ginders, the medical officer at the govern- 
ment sanatorium at Rotorua, which is situated 
in the middle of a large native district, gives, 
in a Report recently presented to parliament, a 
graphic and at the same time horrifying account 
of ‘How the Maoris live.’ Referring to their 
sleeping-huts, he says : * Being curious to know 
something of these hotbeds of disease, I entered 
one at seven a.m. before - the occupants had turned 
out. I have no wish to repeat the experience. 
This was quite a small family affair, fifteen feet 
long by ten feet wide. It contained twenty 
individuals of both sexes and all ages, who had 
spent the night — say ten hours — in it The cubic 
air-space per head was tlbout such as would be 
afforded by a comfortable full-sized coffin. How 
they can exist under such circumstances is one 
of the mysteries of Maori nature. Fortunately 
I for them, these sleeping-places are built of 
I pervious material, through which.th^ ajr 

I must filter, and all the more rapidly from the 
fact of the great difference of temperature between 
' the external and internal air.* 

After reading this extract, most people will be 
inclined to say that it is not* necessary to look 
any further for the cause of the gradual dying 
out of the Maoris. It is some satisfaction to 
reflect that the imported diseases and vices a»K 
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playing only a minor part in decimating the race. 
Of the diseases introduced by Europeans, typhoid 
and measles seem to have been the most destruc- 
tive, especially the former. The only imported 
vice, according to Dr Newman, that has in the 
least degree hmped to hasten the disappearance of 
the race is drunkenness. The mortality among 
children, from the neglect or ignorance of parents 
and the insanitary conditions in which they live, 
is appalling, and until something can be done to 
i check it, any hope of preserving the race mpst of 
I course be abandoned. The advent of Europeans 
t has undoubtedly brought with it many causes 
I likely to operate unfavourabj^y on their dark- 
; skinned brethren. Some of these have already 
been mentioned, drink unquestionably occupying 
; a bad pre-eminence. 

j There is also no doubt among medical men 
I that a partial adoption of European habits 
i and customs, accompanied by a retention of 
I various features in their barbarous mode of 
living, is the cause of much sickfaess and even 
mortality. Dr Newman points out one very 
characteristic fact : formerly, when the natives 
entered their wliares with their wet mats on, 
tliey flung them aside ; now, when they get 
wet in their European clothing, they keep it 
on, thus laying the foundation of many diseases. 
On the other* hand, civilisv;.tion has introduced 
undoubted benefits. For example, the Maoris 
formerly subsisted on fern-root and such hard 
fare, and found that difficult to get at times. 
Now, they have an abundance of wholesome 
food, and can live in comfort on the revenue 
derived from their lands, if they do not spend 
their money in debauchery. As the result of 
the labours of the West Coast Royal Commission, 
for instance, every native in the confiscate(l 
territory in the North Island who has any right 
to be there, now has an interest in some reserve 
or other which will provide him with a settled 
homestead and the means of maintenance, and 
in many cases a considerable pecuniary income 
besides. ' Naturally, in not a few instances these 
' material advantages are demoralising to the Maoris, 
who, when able to live in independence and 
luxury, will not work. 

Many of them, however, especially on the east 
coast and in the north, are devoting tliemselves 
industriously to, such occupations as sheep-farming, 
maize-planting, tobacco-growing, &c. 1 read, in 

the Reports of the native officers, that one tribe 
started farming with a flock of four thousand 
sheep, and divided the year’s profits, which actu- 
ally amounted to seVen hundred pounds. Another 
party of natives did better still at whale-fishing, 
securing spoil from the deep to the extent of 
two thousand six hundred pounda 

Among all the elevating influences brought to 
bear upon the Maoris, the means of education 
appears to be the most promising ; and if they 
ittv avoiding the fate of extinction; to 
wnich so many savage tribes seem doomed when 
brought in contact with a higher civilisation, 
education will be the chief agent in bringing 
about the happy result With the advance of 
educa,tion, it may •reasonably be hoped that the 
Maoris — ^who are naturally a very receptive people 
—may be brought to see the evils of consan- 
guineous marriages, to adopt more rational sani- 
t[!^^.jnea8ures both as regards their children 


and themselves. At present^ they have very erro- 
neous and mischievous ideas of disease. When 
an epidemic of typhoid fever broke out among 
some of them recently, they were utterly regard- 
less of the danger of infection, and ridiculed 
the idea of takins any precautionary measures 
to prevent the spread of the disease, saying it 
was not fever, but simply a Maori complaint 
brought on by mahutu or witchcraft. When a 
native is attacked by illness, he frequently suc- 
cumbs through sheer fright It may easily be 
imagined how these facts increase the mortality 
of the race, and what improvement may lie 
effected in these respects by the advancement of 
education*. 

It is satisfactory to note that the government 
are alive to the importance of the subject 
I According to a recent official Return, it appears 
I that there were sixty-nine native schools in full 
! working order, and over two thousand Maori chil- 
dren receiving the elements of a good English 
education. The great advantage of these schools, 
it has been very well pointed out, is not so 
muck that the young people learn to speak 
the English language, but that they learn to 
appreciate our customs, to value time, and to 
gain a desire for improvement, both mental and 
social, which, doubtless, they will transmit to 
their descendants, who will then become fitted 
to hold a fair position in the future. The natives 
generally appear to be alive to these facts, and 
not only send their children to the schools, but 
give sites for school-buildings, and show their 
interest in the movement in other ways. I'liey 
elect their School Committees in the same way 
that the Europeans do, and on the whole do 
the work very wclh 

The Blue Ribbon movement appears to have 
taken a singularly firm hold among the race. The 
so-called ‘king’ himself donned the badge with 
great ceremony nt the solicitation of Sir George 
Grey, before leaving for England in 1884 ; and 
in every village are to be seen numbers of the 
young Maori ‘braves’ wearing the ‘bit of blue’ 
as among the most cherished of their decora- 
tions. 

The ontlook, then, as regards the conflict in 
which the race is at present engaged, is so 
far satisfactory. The q^uestion will, however, 
naturally be asked, whether the beneficial effects 
of the educative process are permanent, or 
wdiether, after the Maoris leave school, they 
relapse into their old habits and customs. The 
savage nature, we know, is very apt to re- 
assert itself. Miss Bird tells us how the Ainos 
of Japan educated at Toki6 relapsed into bar- 
barism on returning to their own people, retain- 
ing nothing but a knowledge of the Japanese 
language. Another writer recounts how an 
Indian girl, one of the most orderly of the pupils 
at a lady’s school, has been known, on reeling 
herself aggrieved, to withdraw to her room, let 
down her back hair, paint her face, and howl. 
Something of the sort, it must be confessed, is 
not altogether unknown in New Zealand. 1 once 
went to see a Maori ha^ or dance, interesting 
in its way, but not more edifying than native 
dances usually are. To my amazement^ I saw 
among the performers a young lady whom I 
had known as a well-educated Maori girl, living 
in good circumatanees, p(»»esaing exc^ent ta^ 
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in dress, and who had been in the habit of taking 
her place with advantage in European ballrooms. 
On this occasion her costume, although not more 
decolletffe than European evening dress frequently 
is, would have created considerable sensation in 
■an English gathering, consisting as it did simply 
•of a loose calico gown. A very handsome, w.ell- 
informed half-caste, one of the most lady-like i 
persons I ever met, once confessed to me that I 
fihe (‘Oif'iA never look on ^t a Maori tangi or 
wake without feeling an irresistible inclination 
to rush in and tear her hair and howl like the 
rest. In fact, she admitted that she had to leave 
45 uch scenes, or her emotions might have become 
too strong for her self-control. Again,* I shall 
not soon ibrget the surprise created, a few years 
ago, when one of the most promising young 
Maoris in Wellington, who had been brought 
up with Europeans from childhood, who was 
being educated for a barrister, and who promised 
to be one of the ornaments of the profession, 
suddenly disappeared, and Avas next heard of as 
having ilung olf his European clothes and joined 
the fanatical folh)wer3 of a half-demented Maori 
prophet known as Te Whiti. No inducements 
•could prevail on him to return to civilisation, 
and he became one of the most devoted and 
•credulous of the prophet’s adherents. 

These, however, are exceptions, and not the 
Tide. AVe have Maori members both of the 
Upper and Lower House who are a pattern to 
some other legislators in many respects, and 
can take their place in any European society. 
AVe have Maori clei’gymeri both Anglican and 
AVeslcyan who appear to make pastors of the 
most exemplary kind. There is as yet no Maori 
lawyer in practice, but some native lads are 
being trained in solicitors’ offices, and there is 
every prospect of their naturally keen Avits 
enabling tbeni to take a good position in the 
profession. So far as I am aware, they are 
not ambitious of becoming doctors ; and some 
malicious people may be cruel enough to sug- 
gest tliat as regards the longevity of the race 
this is rather an advantjige than otherwise. 

Some of them are being trained to trades ; and 
it is suggested by the organising inspector that 
every boy, after he has gone through the village 
school course, should, if his parents wish it, 
be apprenticed to some trade by the govern- 
ment, so as to insure his obbiining a proper 
industrial training. With the Maoris grounded 
in a proper knowledge of social and sanitary 
laAVS, Avith their moral and intellectual instincts 
properly guided and cultivated, there seems yet 
to be a hope that the prophecy so often made, 
that the race must speedily die out, may be 
falsified. This is the opinion of a medical man to 
whom I have already referred. In his Eep(fct to 
the native Minister, Dr Ginders, after mentioning 
the prevalent diseases among the Maoris, says ; 
‘In my opinion, the production, and severity, 
and, the spread of these diseases are determined 
'by two main factors : first, the influence of the 
wluirepuni (sleeping-hut), and secondly, the con- 
■sumption of putria food. Compared with these 
two gigantic evils, alcohol is nowhere. AVere 
there no wharepunisj I believe the Maori would 
[ be %imeessful rival of his European neighbour in 
toMaty ^d industry ; but with his blood vitiated 
by the foul air of these hotbeds of disease^ 


he has neither strength nor inclination to work, 
and it would be odd, indeed, if he had no craving 
for stimulants. I am inclined to credit the 
wJiarepuni with more than half the infant mor- 
tality. Not only is the child injured directly 
by this devitalising influence, but indirectly 
through the mother, whose milk is diminished 
in quantity and impoverished in quality by 
the same cause. I believe the growing intelli- 
gence of the rising generation of Maoris has 
alreadv checked the rapid decadence of the 
race. *I believe, too, that these evils will gradu- 
ally die out, and we shall find the native popu- 
lation increasing pari passu.’ 

New Zealand at*the present time, it will be 
seen, has a grand opportunity for assisting in 
the achievement of a civilising feat Avhich, if 
successful, will go very far to confute those 
pessimists who declare that our modern ciAdlisa- 
tion is a delusion and a snare, utterly destnic- 
tiA^e to the weaker races with whom it is brought 
in contact. • 
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The first act in the drama was about to be 
played— the puppets «11 arrangedf^all acting for 
themselves, never heeding the hand of fate in 
it. Hector le Gautier triumphant, but troubled 
occasionally by the loss of his device, yet trusting 
to his own good fortune and matchless audacity 
to pull him through. 

The curious in such matters, the idle folks 
who dream and speculate, had food for reflec- 
tion in their Times next morning, for on the 
front sheet on the second column appeared an 
announcement. It was vague ; but one man 
understood it. It ran : 

Moidore. — How reckless of you to throw away 
a life on the hazard of a die. They are aU 
safe but yours. AVhere is that ? In two months 
you will have to deliver, and tJien beware of 
the wrath of the Crimson Nine. It is not too 
late yet. Under the clock at C. x at nine — any j 
night. Use the sign, and good will come of 
it.— Eastern Eagle. 

The Times containing this annovmcement lay 
upon Isodore’s breakfast- table in Ventnor Street, 
Fitzroy Square. As it rested upon the table, 
the words were readable, and isodore smiled 
AAdien they caught her eye as she entered. She 
took up an album from a side-table and turned 
over the leaves till she cgme to the portrait of 
a pretty dark girl of about seventeen. At this 
she looked long and intently, and then turned 
to scrutinise her features in the gloss. There 
was nothing coquettislT about this — no suspicion 
of womanly vanity, but rather the air of one 
who •strives to find some dikenesa AppjHMn^ , 
the examinafton pleased her, for sue smuw 
again — not a pleasant smile, this time, but one 
of certainty, almost cruelty ; and a vengeful l^ok , 
made the eyes hard for a moment 

She turned to the photograph a^ain, and then 
once more back to the mirror, as if to be abso- 
lutely certain of her convictions, that there might 
be no mistake. 

While absorbed thus, Valerie le. Gautier 
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entered the room and looked at laodore in 
astonishment. ‘You have a ^nd excuse,* she 
said archly, ‘though I did not Know that vanity 
was one or your fauings, Isodore,* 

Isodore blushed never so faintly, not so much 
by being taken in the little act, as by the appear- 
ance of the thing. ‘ It is not on any account of 
mine,’ she said ; * rather, on yours. — Valerie, look 
here carefully and tell me if you know that face.’ 
She indicatea the portrait in the album ; and her 
friend looked at it earnestly. 

After a few moments she looked up, shaking 
her head doubtfully. ‘No,’ she replied. ‘It is 
a strange face entirely to me.’^ 

‘ Then I have altered sinoe“ that was taken five 
years a^o.* 

‘Is it possible that innocent, childish-looking 
face could have once been youV Valerie asked in 
unfeigned astonishment. 

‘Indeed, it is. There is nothing like sorrow 
and hardship to alter the expression of features, 
especially of women. Yes, Valerie, that is what 
I was when I met him. You would not have 
known mel’ 

‘No, indeed. They might be two different 
faces.* 

‘So much the bettor for me — so much the 
worse for him,’ Isodore observed without the 
slightest tinge of passion imher tones. — ‘ Head that 
paragraph in the Times, and see if you can make 
anytning of it’ 

‘ It is Greek to me,* Valerie replied, when she 
had perused the advertisement with a puzzled air. 
— ‘lias it any allusion to my — to Hector 1’ 

‘To your husband? Yes. lie will understand 
it in a moment, and only be too eager to regain 
his insignia. There will he a happy union of 
two loving hearts some night in Charing Cross 
Station. Little will the spectators know of the 
passions running riot there.^ She laughed bitterly 
as she said these words, and threw the paper 
upon the table again. She was in a strange 
mood tliis morning. 

‘Then I suppose that C. x means Charing 
Cross?’ Valerio asked, ‘and you expect Hector 
to come there ? — I do not quite comprehend your 
plan, Isodore. It will be dangerous to have 
auotlier in the secret, and I siq)pose some one 
will have to meet him.’ 

‘Some one will,’ was the calm reply. ‘And 
who, do you think, is the proper one to do 
that? Who better than his old friend and once 
passionate admirer, Isodore?’ 

‘ You meet him ?’ Valerie cried. ‘ How daring ! 
Suppase he shonld recognise yon, how then? 
All your schemes wouyi be thrown to the winds, 
and we should be defeated. It is madness !’ 

‘ You forget I have his badge of membership ; 
besides, I have a duty to perform beyond my 
own feelings in the matter — my duty to the 
League. But he will not recognise me after the 
^ “^st get to the bottom 

‘You are reckoning upon certainties, Isodore. 
Su{>pose you are wrong — suppose he is, after aU, 
no traitor, and that your ideas are only fancies. 
How then ?’ 

‘He is a traitor — instinct tells me that. Wait 
and see what Lucrece has to say, when she comes. 
She is sure to have gleaned some information by 
this time.’ 


Hot revenge is apt to burn itself out quickly, 
from its very fierceness ; but such hate as this 
never dies. There was a cool deliberation in 
Isodore’s words which struck her hearer with 
great force ; and much as she herself had suffered, 
she could not realise a passion such as this. It 
is probable that had she met her recalcitrant 
husband,, a few words would have obtained for 
him forgiveness; hut she was under the spell 
now, and her weaker will was swalldwed up 
in a strong one. 

‘ Do you expect Lucrece this morning ? ’ Valerio 
asked. 

‘I am expecting her every moment,’ Isodore 
replied.’ ‘Siio promised me to come to-day and 
let me have her report* 

They sat in silence for a few moments, when 
Lucrece entered. She was quietly, almost plainly 
dressed, and wore an air of extreme meekness. 

‘You look the character,’ Isodore said approv- 
ingly. ‘ You might have been a menial all your 
lifetime. — I am all impatience. Begin ! ’ 

‘III the first place,’ Lucreco began without 
further preamble, ‘ I like my situation ; and as 
to my new mistress, to know her is to love her. 
You have no idea how gentle and thoughtful she 
is. Now, to begin with lier. The dear Hector 
has a rival, and a powerful one ; his name is 
Frederick Maxwell, and he is an artist. From 
what I can sec, they are engaged. — Isodore, this 
Maxwell has joined the League, and will he intro* 
duced by Salvarini.’ 

‘ Frederick Maxwell ! Carlo’s old friend ! Poor 
fool ! Le Gautier has tools enough.’ | 

‘ He is a fine handsome Englishman ; honour 
and honesty stamped in every line of his face ; 
just the sort of man to he made useful. — Tint 
to continue. Le Gautier is I’ and du f ami lie. He 
has a wonderful influence over Sir Geoffrey, and 
has succeeded in fascinating Enid — and she hates 
him notwithstanding. Isodore, Le Gautier is at 
his old spiritualistic tricks again.’ i 

‘ Ah !— Tell me something of Sir Geoffrey.’ j 

‘ 1 am coming to that. Last night, my mistress i 
was out very late, not getting home till past one. 
It has been my habit to wait for her in the back 
dining-rooip, and last night I was sitting tliero 
in the dark, dozing. I was awakened by the 
entrance of Sir Geoffrey. I could see his face 
was ghastly pale, and he kept muttering to him- 
self, and some words at intervals I caught. “I 
wonder if it was jugglery,” I heard him say — “if 
it was some trick of Le Gautier’s ? — No ; it could 
not be ; and yet, if I am to have any peace, I 
must fulfil the compact — I must join this Brother- 
hood. And Enid, what will she say, when she 
knows ? What will Maxwell think of me ? — But 
perhaps Le Gautier is already married.” I could 
not ’catch any more. What do you think of 
it?’ 

Isodore was following the speaker so intently, 
and so engrossed in her thoughts, that she did 
not reply for a moment. ‘You can help us here, 
Valerie. Tell us what you think.’ 

‘Lucrece is perfectly right,* Valerie replied, *I 
have hitherto told you that my husband used 
to dabble in such things ; nay, more, as a con- 
jurer he was probably without a rival. He made 
a great reputation at Rome before the thing 
ex^oded ; and indeed, to a weak mind, some ox 
the stances were awe-inspiring.’ 
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‘ It Beems to me,’ Isodore put in reflectively, 
*that Le Gautier has worked upon Sir Geoffrey’s 
superstitious fears till lie has him bound fast 
enough. And you say he is to join the Brother- 
hood. Really, I begin to feel an admiration 
for the man I am pledged to destroy. It is j 
clear that he has promised his daughter to Le 
Gautier. Is she weak ? ’ 

‘On the contrary, though she is gentle and 
trar^abld, there is much determination of pur- 
pose underlying her gentleness.’ 

* You have done wonders in this short time, 
my sister. But do not relax your vigilance 
now ; let nothing escape you that ina^ be of 
use to us.’ 

‘ I must return,’ •Lucrece explained, looking at 
her watch, ‘ or I shall be missed. I will not 
fail to bring you such information as falls in 
my way from time to time.’ 

After she was gone, the women eat quietly 
for a time, each pondering over what they had 
heard. The information was not much ; but it 
sufficed to show them in what way the influ- 
ence over the weak baronet liad been obtained, 
and every detail of Le Gautier’s movement might 
be of use. A wild plan formed itself in Isodorc’s 
busy brain, as she sat thinking there. ‘Why 
should it not be ? ’ she thought. 

*l)o you think it would be possible for any 
one to love me ? ’ she asked. 

Valerie looked into the beautiful face and 
smiled. ‘ How otherwise 1 ’ 

‘Then it shall be so. Valerie, I am going 
to make Hector le Gautier love me as he never 
loved woman before ! ’ 


Hector le Gautier, all unconscious of the plot 
against his safety and peace of mind, sat over 
hw breakfast the same morning. He was on 
remarkably good terms with himself, for all his 
plans were prospering, and for him the present 
outlook was a rosy one. His plans were well 
laid. He intended to keep his present position 
in the League, to go to Warsaw if necessary ; 
and now that he had .Sir Geoffrey in his hands 
beyond all hope of extrication, it wa^5 easy enough 
to send Maxwell upon some dangerous foreign 
mission, where, if he escaped with his life, he 
would henceforth be an outlaw and a fugitive. 
Sir Geoffrey, too, had bound himself to join ; 
and with this lever, he could work upon Enid’s 
fears to perfection. 

He was in no hurry ; ho was far too con- 
summate a rogue, too accomplished a schemer, 
to ruin the delicate combination by any jirema- 
ture move, preferring for the present to renew 
his forces and calculate his advance, as a chess- 
player might when he knows the game is in 
his hands. Then should come the crowning act, 
hy which he should rid himself of the irksome 
chains which bound him to the League. All his 
plans were prepared for delivering the leaders 
into the hands of justice, always with a care to 
hia own escape. As he turned these things over 
in his mind, he whistled a little air gaily, resumed 
his breakfast) and opened the broadsheet of the 
Timee to see the news of the dajr. 

Fortune seemed to be smiling upon him, he 
thought, as he read the mystic announcement 


in^ the second outside column. Here was the 
thing which had caused him so much anxious 
thought as good as delivered i^ain into his hands. 
Some friend, perhaps, had mscovered his loss, 
and had determined to return it thus. Perhaps — 
and here he showed his white teeth in a dazzling 
smile — some fair one, who had taken this way 
to show her admiration ; for Le Gautier was, 
like most vain men, a great admirer of the sex, 
and fully impressed with the all-conquering 
fascination of his manner. Ho was not the first 
clever man who has held such opinions, and 
found, when too late, the fatal error of under- 
rating the power of %n injured woman. 

He perfectly understood the advertisement. 
It was not the first time that newspapers had ' 
been employed to do work for the League ; nor 
did he hesitate to avail himself of this golden 
opportunity. He had scarcely finished his break- 
fast and made up his mind to meet the mysterious 
Eastern Eagle, when Salvarini entered. Ho was 
moody and prSoccupied, with a sombre frown 
upon his face, telling of much inward uneasi- 
ness. 

*I do nol^ like these new arrangements,' he 
commenced abruptly, in answer to Le Gautier’s 
florid greeting. ‘ There is great danger in them, 
and they cannot lead to any good results. I 
shall oppose them.’ • » " 

‘ Pray, explain yourself, my good Luigi ; I 
am in Cimmerian darkness,’ Le Gautier replied 
carelessly. ‘You are so dreadfully in earnest; 
absolutely, you view life through the gloomy 
spectacles of the League.’ 

* It is folly, madness ! ’ Salvarini replied pas- 
sionately. ‘Heaven knows, wo have had blood- 
shed enough. What do you think the last pro- 
posal is?— Nothing less than the removal of 
ministers : dynamite is to be the agent, and a 
special mission arranged to Rome. Visci — our 
dear old friend Visci — is doomed !’ 

‘They must be mad,’ Le Gautier returned 
calmly. ‘But tell me, Luigi, what of Visci?’ 
he continued, inspired by a sudden thought. 
*I presume you have been holding a Council 
this morning. Visci used to be a friend of 
yours. How do they propose to get rid of 
him?’ 

‘The dagger!’ Salvarini answered, with great 
agitation. ‘Visci was once a friend of mine, 
as you say, and yours too, for that. Heaven 
save mo from the task !’ 

‘But why need it be yon? We have new 
members, new blood as yet untried. Let them 
show their mettle now. Tflere is no reason 
why wo should always be*in the van of battle. 
But why this sudden determination ? ’ 

‘The old story,’ Salvarini continued bitterly — 

‘ private grudges brought in ; personal ends to be 
served where all should be of one accord, all 
striving for the good of the cause. I am he'^rt- 
sick find weay^ of the whole affair.* Ia»otft*pitW 
sdways to be d!efiled with innocent blood ? ’ 
j ‘So long as I can keep my hands clean, it is 
! nothing to me,* Le Gautier replied with a cafe- 
I less shrug ; ‘ not that I hold with the present 
I system.— But abandon your Cassandra vein, ^d 
be yourself for a moment. See what you think 
' of that, and congratulate me upon a stroke of 
fortune I have not altogether deserved.’ 

‘I congratulate you,’ Salvarini grimly replied, 
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when he liad perueed the paragraph. ‘You 
always contrive to fall upon your feet Did I 
not tell you that night in the Kursaal you 
would hear of this again? Of course it is a 
woman. No man would have taken such trouble, 
ee^cially if he happened to be a Brother,* he 
concluded with significant emphasis. 

Le Gautier drew his fingers airily across his 
throat, intending by^ this little playful action to 
allude to his own sudden death. In his petty 
vanity, he was not altogether displeased t^at his 
friend should hint at a conquest 

‘Undoubtedly from a woman,’ he said. ‘Mark 
the mystery and romance underlying it all. Some 
fair dame of the Order, perhaps, who has seen 
me only to become a victim to my numberless 
charms. — Luigi, my friend, this little affair pro- 
mises amusement.’ 

‘I might have known that,’ Salvarini retorted 
with some little contempt. ‘ I believe you could 
be turned aside from the most pressing mission 
by a glance from a pair of melung eyes. — Bah ! 
yonr thoughts run on such things to the detri- 
ment of the Order.’ 

* In such a charming situation as you mention, 
confusion to the Order! — Now, do not look so 
melodramatic I Pardieu ! do you think a man 
should have no amusements? Now, as a penance, 
you shall bore me with th^ order of this morning’s 
proceedings.’ 

‘A woman will ruin you eventually.’ — Le 
Gautier smiled ; the sententious words read the 
wrong way. — ‘We had not much transaction this 
morning, save what I have told you, and the 
initiation of a few members.’ 

‘ Converts to the noble cause of freedom. — Any 
one I know ? ’ 

‘ Several. Do I understand it is your intention 
to introduce Sir Geoffrey in person ? ’ 

Le Gautier nodded assent ; and the friends pro- 
ceeded to discuss other matters connected with 
their mission. When Salvarini had left, long 
and earnestly did Le Gautier sit silently there. 
Then he rose, and taking a pack of cards from 
a drawer, began to cut and shuffle them rapidly. 
He dealt them round six times, bringing the 
knave of clubs on the same heap each time. He 
put the cards away ; an evil smile was on his face. 

‘My right hand has not lost its cunning,’ he 
muttered. ‘ Frederick Maxwell shall go to Rome, 
and Well, fate will do the rest.’ 

With this humane remark, he put on bis hat, 
struggled into a pair of very tight-fitting gloves, 
and passed out from Hunter Street into the 
Euston Road ; foi^ it is almost needless to say 
that the house bcy«nd Paddington where we 
last saw him was not his ordinary lodging, his 
abode being a much humbler one, as consisted 
with his limited means for Hector le Gautier, 
though moving in good society, and always fault- 
lessly attired, was not endowed with that wealth 
43«CtTftiootha- so many paths in this vale of ‘tears. 
Like other men of his class, he contrived to 
keep his head above water, though how it was 
done was alike a mystery to himself and his 
Mends. 

It was past two as he turned into Grosvenor 
Square and up the broad flight of steps which 
led up to the Charteris’ mansion. He had come 


led up to the Charteris’ mansion. He had come 
here with more purposes than one : in the first 
piace, to sec Enid — this attraction a powerful one j 


and secondly, to have a talk upon general matters 
with the baronet, and perhaps get an invitation 
to luncheon. Sir Geoffrey he found in the 
dining-room, just sitting down to his mid-day 
meal in solitary state ; and in answer to an invi- 
tation to join, asked after Enid, who, he learned, 
had gone with Maxwell and a kindly chaperon to 
a morning-party at Twickenham. He was, how- 
ever, too much a cosmopolitan to allow this to 
interfere with his appetite, so, with a few well- 
chosen words of regret, ho settled himself quietly 
to his lunch, discussing in turn the weather, 
politics, the last new beauty, anything — waiting 
for his host to speak upon the subject nearest his 
heart. *Sir Geoffrey’s patience being by this time 
exhausted, he commenced. ' 

‘I think I am free, Le Gautier,’ he said at 
length. 

The listener affected not to comprehend this 
eni^atic remark. 

‘Free from what, Sir Geoffrey?’ ho asked 
carelessly. ‘Is it gout, or headache, or a mar- 
vellous escape froni dining with a notorious bore? 
Which of these things are you free from { ' 

‘I was thinking of nothing so woildly,’ was 
the serious reply. ‘I allude to the marvellous 
manifestations recently vouchsafed to rae. Since 
I you so kindly showed me through yourself the 
path of duty, I have felt like a ditVerent man. 
They arc gone, I trust for ever. Tell me, do 
you think there is any possible chance of their 
recurring ? ’ 

‘ So long as yon fulfil your part of the contract, 
certainly not. — But, my dear Sir Geoffrey,’ the 
Frenchman continued gaily, ‘let us have no 
serious conversation now, I beseech you. Tiet us 
forget for the time we are anything but friends. 
I am too light and frivolous to talk seriously. 
The last new play, a fresh picture, anything but 
the supernatural.’ 

Despite this appearance of bonhomie, Le Gautier 
had no intention of changing the convei'sation, 
though it was not his cue to introduce the subject 
himself ; besides, an appearance of good-naturedly 
yielding to the other’s news seemed to tell better, 
and create a deeper feeling of obligation. 

‘The longer I put the matter off, the more 
difficult my task seems to be,’ the baronet con- 
tinued, not without hesitation. ‘Certain restric- 
tions were laid upon me, certain commands given, 
which 1 am bound to carry out. If you had 
heard the conversation, my task would be less 
difficult ; but as you did not, I must do my best 
to explain.’ 

Le Gautier drummed with his fingers upon the 
table, shrugged his shoulders, and sighed gently, 
as a man yielding against his will upon the 
sacred ground of friendship, tempered with polite- 
ness. 

‘If you have anything to say, it is perhaps 
better to say it But if it pains you, if it gives 
you the slightest mental agony or discloses family 
affairs, then, my dear sir, be dumb;’ and the 
speaker glanced out of the window, os if he con- 
sidered the matter settled. 

‘But I must tell you. It is impossible I can 
fulfil my promises without your assistance. In 
the first place, I am commanded to join your 
League or Brotherhood ; and here, you see, I 
cannot get any further without your good advice 
and countenance.’ 
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‘You distress me,’ Le Gautier jreplied mourn* 
fully. * I wish that matter could have been 
settled without , such a step being necessary. 
Our work, though a noble one, is attended at 
times with great hardship and danger. Think, 
my dear Sir Geoffrey— think if there is no 
middle course by which such an action may be 
avoided.’ 

The speaker created the impression he was 
mo-.! anxious to make. To baronet, full of 
his scheme, this advice was unpalatable, the more 
that, like most spoilt, weak-minded men, he was 
intensely fond of his own way. He grew stub- 
born. Le Gautier was perfectly at ease as he 
studied the other’s face. • 

‘I see no middle course. The injunction was 
very strict. I dare not disobey, if I would. I 
must become a member of your League, whatever 
the danger may be ; and if called upon, I must 
take my part in the work. Do you not remember 
the vision 1 ’ 

‘You forget my state,’ Le Gautier interrupted 
softly — ‘that during the time I heard nothing, 
comprehended nothing going on around me. My 
faculties for the time being were torpid.’ 

This adroit interruption only served to increase 
the baronet’s uneasiness. He ivrithed in his 
chair, unable to continue. , 

‘And there is another thing,’ he stammered, 

‘ which I must tell you, though I scarcely know 
how. I daresay you have noticed my daughter? ’ 

‘ Is it possible to see her and not be conscious 
of her beauties!’ Lc Gautier cried — ‘to be in 
her presence and not feel the charm of her 
society ! Ah ! Sir Geoffrey,’ he continued blandly, 
throwing out a strong hint, ‘ he will be a happy 
man who wins the treasure of her heart ! ’ 

At this helping of the lame dog over the stile, 
Sir Geoffrey looked grateful. ‘Has she ever 
impressed you, Le Gautier 1 ’ 

‘Alas, yes,’ w;is the melancholy reply, but with 
some feeling too, for, as far as he was concerned, 
the passion was genuine. ‘Why should I strive 
to conceal my honest love? I may be poor and 
unknown, but I am at least a gentleman, and I 
offer the greatest compliment man can pay a 
woman — an ardent, loving heart. — But I am ram- 
bling ; I dream, I Tave ! That I should aspire 
to an alliance with the House of Charteris ! ’ 

Tlie baronet was somewhat moved by this 
display of manly emotion, and, moreover, his 
pride was tickled. The young man evidently 
knew that what he aspired to was a high honour 
indeed. 

‘But, Sir Geoffrey,’ he continued brokenly, 

‘ you will not breathe a word of this to a soul ! 
In a moment of passion, I have been led to 
divulge the master-passion of my life. Promise 
me you will forget it from this hour and 
saying these words, he stretched out a hand 
trembling with suppressed emotion to his host 
and friend. A good actor was lost to an admiring 
world here. 

‘ But bless me I ’ Sir Geoffrey exclaimed, taken 
I aback by this display, and, sooth to say, some- 
what irritated that the necessary explanation must 
come from him after all, ‘I want you to marry 
the girl.’ 

‘ Is it possible, or am I dreaming ? ’ Le Gautier 
cried in a delirium of rapture. ‘Do I hear 
aright ? Oh, say these words again ! ’ 


Le Gautier was slightly overdoing the thing 
now, and Sir Geoffrey knew it ‘I mean what 
I say,’ he added coldly. ‘You aye the man 
for Enid.’ 

‘Who is talking about Enid?’ asked a fresh 
clear voice at that moment, as the subject of 
discourse, accompanied by her escort, glided into 
the room. Lc Gautier, in love as he was, 
thought he had never seen her look so kir as 
she did then, her face slightly tinged with colour, 
her eyes all aglow with pleasurable excitement 
For moment the conspirators were abashed, 
and it took all the Frenchman’s cool equitable 
nerve to solve and explain what appeared to be 
a truly awkward question. 

‘When we are not with the rose, we love to 
talk of her,’ he i replied with one of these bold 
glances for which Maxwell longed to kick him 
on the spot — ‘ I trust you have ^ent a pleasant 
morning ? ’ 

Enid answered as coldly as tlie dictates of 
breeding wouid allow. The man's florid com- 
pliments were odious to her, and his presence 
oppressive. Le Gautier, accustomed to read men 
and faces like open books, did not fail to note 
this. 

‘I have important news,’ he whispered to 
Maxwell, after he had made his graceful adieux 
to Enid and his host^ ‘ 1 want ta^say a few words 
to you, if you happen to be walking my way.’ 

Maxwell answered with studious politeness. 
‘With pleasure,’ he said. ‘If you will allow me, 

I will drive you in my cab.’ 

Enid’s quick ears caught the whisper, and a 
feeling of approaching evil seemed to come over 
her — a cloud passed over the sun, and, to her 
fancy, for a moment Lo Gautier looked like 
Mephistopheles tempting Faust. As the two men 
passed out> she called Maxwell back. ‘Be care- 
ful,’ she urged. ‘Beware of that man; he will 
do you a mischief.’ 

Maxwell smiled down in the pretty fearful 
face tenderly. ‘ All right, little woman,’ he 
answered carelessly. ‘I shall take care. He is 
not likely to do any harm to me.’ 

NAPOLEON IN TOE BAY. 

It is all but impossible to realise the scene of 
excitement which the calm blue waters of Tor 
Bay, crested w-ith the bright sunshine of the 
summer of 1815, presented, when the Emperor 
Napoleon arrived on board the Bellerophon, soon ; 
to be transferred to the Northumherlandf in which 
he was conveyed to St Jlelena. After the 
world-earthquake Waterloo, when the allies 
entered Pans, and the Ffench army declared for 
Louis XVIII., Napoleon made his way to Koche- 
fort, where he arrived on the 3d of July, and 
whence his attempts at escape were frustrated by 
the moonlight and the vigilance of the ' English ] 
cruisers. Two frigates had been plaeoi ^^^t his | 
disposal to facilitate his flight t9 America,'’1fhd ; 
arrangements likewise made with a Danish smack ‘ 
which was to await him out at 'sea; but to | 
reach her under the circumstances was deemed 
an attempt too hazardous. At last, on the 14th 
of July, Count Las Cases and General Allemand 
came on board the Bellerophony then lying in 
the Basque Eoads, with a proposal to Captain 
Maitlana that he should receive Napoleon, who 
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desired to proceed to England for the purpose 
of throwing himself upon the ^nerosity of the 
Prince Begent. Captain Maitland clearly ex- 
plained that it was out of his power to grant 
terms of any sort, and that his instructions only 
permitted him to convey Napoleon and his 
attendants to England ; on which understanding, 
the ex-Emperor, with his baggage, embarked the 
following morning on board a French brig, 
which conveyed them to the Bellerophon, where 
he was received with the honours due to a 
crowned head. On gaining the quarter-deck, the 
Emperor said in French to the captain : * I am 
come, sir, to claim the protection or your Prince 
and of your laws.' In appear^ce he is described 
as about five and a half feet in height, strongly 
made, decidedly stout, with a sallow complexion, 
and dark-brown hair, as yet untouched with 
gray. He wore a green uniform coat with 
epaulets and a red collar, a broad red sash, star 
on the left breast, white waistcoat, boots and 
pantaloons, and a large cocked hat with the tri- 
coloured cockade. 

The passage, by reason of adverse winds, was 
slow, so tliat it was the 24th ere the Bellerophon 
arrived in Tor Bay, when Captafn Maitland 
was signalled to stand out three leagues from 
shore, and there await further orders from the 
Admiralty. It is said tlirt on first beholding 
the Devonshire coast, Napoleon could not conceal 
his admiration, exclaiming: *At length here is 
this beautiful country ! How much it resembles 
Porto Ferrajo, in Elba.* 

No sooner was it known that the disturber of 
the peace of Europe, against whom they bad so 
long and so sternly striven, was actually on 
board ship at anchor in Tor Bay, than from 
Dartmouth, Paignton, Dawlish, Teignmouth, and 
by-and-by from ports more distant still, the 
country-folk thronged in boats of every size and 
shape, struggling to approach the Bellerophon to 
cat^ a glimpse of the fallen Emperor. So in- 
convenient and dangerous was the crowding of 
these innumerable craft with their cargoes of 
sightseers, that it became necessary to order the 
Belleropluyffs boats to row round the ship to 
keep wem at a respectful distance. No fewer 
than a thousand boats daily put oif from the 
shore ; and Napoleon exhibited no little pleasure 
and amusement at the interest excited by his 
presence. From London and all parts of the 
country, people flocked down to Tor Bay during 
the time necessarily occupied in determining 
Napoleon’s final destination, well pleased if they 
succeeded in catchiag an occasional glimpse of 
him 08 he walked backwards and forwards in 
the stern gallery with *1ms hands behind him, or 
surveyed through an opera glass the varied 
I texture of the crowd in the vessels below. As 
he paced the quarter-deck* in conversation with 
! one or other of hi^ followers, he would fre- 
p^proach the ship’s side and acknow- 
l^e the salutations of his visitors. Two or 
three French ladies, wives of members of the 
soit^ dressed in the height of the prevailing 
fashion, were frequently seated on deck, with 
whom, as he paused in his walk and stooped 
to look through the ports at the vessels along- 
side, Napoleon would now and again exchange 
a word. y At six o’clock the dinner-bell rang, 
When the Emperor with his attendants went 


below, the sailors with great good-humour putting 
out a board on which was chalked, ‘He *8 gone 
to dine.’ He usually remained about half an 
hour, when another hoard announced his re- 
appearance on deck. It was about the Ist of 
August when his ultimate destination became 
known to him through the newspapers, and he 
was shortly afterwards observed at the cabin . 
window tearing up papers, which he threw into 
the sea. Fragments of some of these, being seized 
upon as relics, turned out to be translations of 
speeches in the last session of parliament, and a 
letter addressed to the Empress Maria Louisa 
immediately after his abdication. 

But of all the incidents which occurred while 
Napoleon was in Tor Bay, the most remarkable 
was a farexvell visit paid him by a lady of 
foreign appearance and surpassing loveliness. 
Cloaked and veiled, to escape observation, she 
carried with her a bouquet of choicest flowers, 
peculiarly arranged in rows, which, when her 
boat arrived at a convenient distance from the 
Bellerophon^ was despatched in charge of her 
servant. As the token of unchanged aflection 
reached the quarter-deck, the lady was observed 
to raise her veil, disclosing features of exceeding 
beauty. At firet, the bouquet seemed to awaken 
no memories in Napoleon’s breast, but after a 
moment, be hastily approached the ship’s side, 
and steadfastly gazing awhile on the fair form 
disclosed to view, he waved a last farewell. 

On Wednesday the 2d of August, the Bellero- 
^hon and Tonnant sailed for Plymouth, where 
it had been intended that the transfer to the 
Northumberland should be carried out. But in 
consequence of the loss of life M'hich occurred 
from the vast concourse of boats in the Sound, 
as well as to avoid a writ of habeas corpus, 
under which it was desired to obtain the evi- 
dence of Napoleon in a case at the time pending 
in the Queen’s Bench, it was deemed advisable 
to return to Tor Bay, where, on Sunday the 6th 
of August, the three vessels (the NoHhumherland 
having meantime come round from Portsmouth) 
cast anchor. No sooner were the ships brought 
up, than Sir Henry Bunbury, accompanied by 
Mr Bathurst, proceeded on board the Bellerophon^ 
and announced to the ex-Emperor the resolution 
of the cabinet, that he should be transported to 
St Helena, accompanied by four of hxs friends 
and twelve servants. The information was re- 
ceived without surprise ; hut in a speech of three- 
quarters of an hour’s duration, delivered in a 
manner the most impressive, Napoleon protested 
against the determination which had been arrived 
at 

The same afternoon. Lord Keith and Sir 
George Cockburn proceeded in the admiral’s 
yachu to the Bellerophon. Napoleon was on deck 
to receive them. After the usual salutations. 
Lord Keith addressed himself to Bonaparte, and 
acquainted him with his intended transfer to the 
Northumberland for passage to St Helena. After 
much expostulation, Napoleon finally refused to 
go ; but upon Lord Keith expressing the hope 
that no coercion would be necessary to caiw out 
the orders of government, he replied : * O no, 
no ! you command, I must obey ! Only, recollect^ 

I do not go of my own free-will.* He then 
formally handed to Lord Keith a written protest 
against his transportation to St Helena, in which 
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it was contended, that having come voluntarily 
on board the Belterophotif he was the guest and 
not the prisoner oi England. ‘ I appeal/ he 
concluded, ‘to history, whether an enemy who 
comes deliberately in his misfortunes to seek an 
asylum under the protection of English law, can 
give a more convincing proof of his esteem and 
confidence. But how have the English answered 
such confidence and magnanimity ; they pre- 
tendedoto extend a friendly hand to this enemy ; 
and when he relied on their good faith, they 
sacrifieed him.’ 

It was afterwards arranged that the transfer 
should take place the following morning (Monday) 
about eleven o’clock. Early next *day. Sir 
George Cockburd* superintended the inspection 
of the baggage, consisting of services and toilet 
sets of plate, several articles in gold, books, beds, 
&C., which were sent on board the Nortlmnber- 
land, four thousand gold napoleons being sealed 
up and detained. The baggage having been 
removed, the parting scene commenced, Napoleon 
handing to several of his ollicers a certificate 
of fidelity and good service. About eleven 
o’clock, the barge of the Tonnant proceeded to 
' the Bellerophon to i-eceive tlie fallen Emperor 
and those who were to be the partakers of his 
exile : General and Madame Bertrand with their 
children, Count and Countess Montholon and 
child. Count Las Cases, General Gourgaud, nine 
men and three women servants. At the last 
moment, Napoleon’s surgeon refused to accom- 
pany him, wnereupon the surgeon of the Belkro- 
plwn, Mr O’Meara, consented to supply his place. 
Shortly afterwards O’jMeara was ottered a salary 
of five hundred pounds per annum, but this he 
rejected, with the remark that the pay of his 
king was suflicient to satisfy him. 

Before entering the barge which was to 
convey him tf) the Northumberland, Bonaparte 
addressed himself to Captain Maitland and the 
officers of the IklUrophon, not forgetting to take 
off his hat to them again after descending the 
ladder into the barge. It was about noon on 
the 7th of August when the bar^e of the Tonnant 
approached the starboard side of the Northumber- 
land. Bertrand was the first to go over the 
side, and standing with his hat off, upright os 
a sentinel, announced liis master. Napoleon 
instantly followed, and taking off his hat, 
remarked to Sir George Cockburn, who received 
him : ‘ Monsieur, je suis ii vos ordres.’ At 
once moving forward on the quarter-deck, he 
desired to be introduced to Captain Ross, who 
commanded the ship, a ceremony which was 
immediately performed, the guard of marines, 
drawn up on the port side, receiving the ex- 
Emperor with the compliment due to his rank 
as a general officer. To Lord Lowther and Mr 
Lyttleton, who stood near the admiral, Napoleon 
bowed and spoke a few words, remarking also 
to an artillery officer ^ho was by, that he him- 
self had originally served in that arm. The 
introduction to the eight lieutenants of the 
ship, not one of whom could speak a single 
word of French, was sufficiently ridiculous ; they 
were drawn up in line on one side of the cabin ; 
and after gazing and smiling for a moment on 
Napoleon, who, in his turn, gazed and smiled 
at them, they bowed and defiled before him out 
of the cabin door. The after-cabin on board 


the NoHhumberland was not, as on the BelleropJwn, 
the private room wherein Napoleon was not to 
be intruded upon by any unoidden guest, but 
ww shared equally by the admiral and his 
friends ; a small cabin being besides appropriated 
for the sole accommodation of the ex- Emperor, 
and elegantly furnished, the toilet being of 
silver, and the bed linen of exquisite fineness. 
The party were also permitted to supply them- 
selves from shore witli any articles they might 
desire wherewith to add to their comfort and 
amulement, a permission of which they availed 
themselves by purchasing a billiard-table, an 
immense supply of playing-cards, chessmen, &c., 
besides a number of the best books in the English 
language. 

After waiting for the TVeymoidh storeship 
and some other vessels destined to complete the 
miniature squadron, the whole finally sailed out 
of Tor Bay on Friday the 11th of August ; and 
Napoleon passed away from the shores of Europe 
to end his days in exile on a solitary rock in 
the Atlantic. 


GEORGE HANNAY’S LOVE AFFAIR. 

CHAPTER IV. — DISENCHANTMENT. 

Fortune seemed to. smile on Alfred’s London 
enterprise. He called personally on the editors 
of several of the society magazines and journals. 
‘A Summer Ramble in Kirkcudbright’ was now 
in all the glory of print ; and when he assured 
the editors that he was really the ‘Ariel’ who 
penned the sketch, he found them willing, 
nay, anxious to look over the manuscripts he 
left with them. The letter from the Olympk 
accepting the manuscript and inclosing so hand- 
some an honorarium was of great help to him. 
Mr Hannay had a reputation for ‘discovering’ 
talent, and his protc^ges hardly ever failed in 
taking some rank in the profession. He got four 
or five accepted at fairly remunerative prices. 
Then he was proposed at a minor literary club, 
and passed the ballot. As a new contributor to 
the Olympic, he ranked well there among his 
brother scribes, who looked on him as a rising 
man, and one whose good opinion was worth 
courting. These new friends indeed treated him 
with great cordiality, and made him as one of 
themselves ; some even going the length of 
borrowing from him small sums of money. 

Nor was this all. One of the members, the 
sub-editor of a Sunday paper, volunteered to 
introduce him to London ‘jyciety.’ Behold our 
friend, then, at a grand reception at Mrs 
Judson’s. This lady ^fa8 the widow of a 
wealthy London pawnbroker (financial agent 
she preferred the lost one to be called). Her 
sole ambition in life? was to secure a follow- 
ing of literary * stars,’ even if* they ^ere of 
infinitesimal magnitude ; and in her cird^^riel* 
appeared as* one of the first. •His^nanoi^Bfflle 
figure and genial manners constituted him a 
great favourite with the ladies; and his pres- 
ence was eagerly sought for at all these little 
reunions which compose the ‘fringe’ of London 
literary and artistic society. He found this kind 
of life both pleasant and profitable ; for he was 
brought in contact with many editors and pro- 
prietors of tliird and fourth rate periodicals. 
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and was able to dispose of half his rejected 
manuscripts among them, with fairly satisfactory 
pecuniary results to himself. 

His banker now held one or two hundred 
pounds to his credit, and he began to look 
upon the success of his literary venture as 
un fait accompli. There was just one little 
thing that annoyed him : his newly foifnd 
literary friends were extremely solicitous to 
know when his further productions would 
appear in the Olympic. This was a poser, for 
he had not the least idea himself. Ilte got 
out of the difficulty, however, by saying that 
the principal editor being on the continent, there 
would be nothing definitely ’arranged until his 
return. As will be remembered, Nan’s restric- 
tions did not prevent him from contributing to 
the Olympic in his own name ; so, immediately 
after his arrival in London, he set to work and 
wrote a sketch called ‘Student Life in Brussels.’ 
The manuscript was duly sent, and duly 
returned in a few days with ac printed note 
indicating the editor’s regret at being unable 
to make use of the paper. This was dis- 
couraging ; but then he reflected that taste in 
literaiy things was very fickle ; so ‘he wrote a 
heavy article on Fair Trade, and sent it on ; but 
the result was the same. 

About this time, he he%rd that Mr Hannay 
had gone to St Petersburg with a friend 
to enjoy the winter festivities of the gay 
northern capital. As he was not expected 
home for two or three months, Alfred had a 
good excuse till then for the non-appearance 
of any further work of hia in the Olympic, 
In the meantime he gave himself up to the 
charming gaieties and pleasant little dissipations 
of the circle that had made quite a lion of him. 
He rather liked the homage these people paid 
him ; tnie, they were mentally his inferiors, he 
thought ; but then they had money, position, 
and influence, and might he made useful to 
him in the future. He began to think — some- 
times ' with a feeling bordering on regret— of 
his engagement to the innkeeper’s daughter. 
How much better ho could do now, if he were 
free ! However, he would he true to his 
engagement. Only, Nan must be reasonable, 
and wait; at the end of two or three years, 
when his name was famous and his position 
thoroughly assured, he would marry her. To 
do so now would be extremely prejudicial to 
his interests, and must not be thought of for 
a moment O no ; she must wait patiently 
till it suited his co{;venience ; and wouldn’t she 
gladly do so? Of course, for wasn’t the girl 
"madly in love with him*^ 

And what about Nan? Well, things were 
going on in their usual jog-trot course at 
Lochenhreck. The winter 'was their dull season, 
and she had plenty of time at her disposal, 
whicJ^fii»q^employed in sewing, reading, practising 
hSF musi^ anti occasionally taking!, part in the 
quiet social gatherings of her country neighbours. 
She was, of course, delighted to hear of her lover’s 
fiuc|pss in London. ‘ Well, after all,’ she thought, 
‘he* seems to have known best.’ Then she 
thought smilingly of the time when he would be 
coming to claim the fulfilment of her promise ; 
and she hoped she could induce him to spend 
part o|,the year at least at Lochenhreck. The 


parting with her father was the only drawback 
in her fair future ; and she hoped this might 
be partially at least averted. She sometimes 
thought of her old and trusted friend the editor, 
and a shadow would come over her countenance 
for a moment. It passed quickly awav, however, 
for she never thought but that he had long since 
forgotten her, amid the gaieties of the continent 
and his literary pursuits ; for though far from 
London, he still held the editorial rekis and 
wrote his usual articles for the Olympic. 

This pleasant, tranquil state of matters lasted 
for some weeks. Her lover still corresponded 
regularly with her ; but his letters began to get 
shorter, rnd were, perhaps, not quite so profuse 
and warm in their amatory expressions. Then 
after a bit they came more irregularly and 
seldomcr. Still Nan paid no heed to what 
another maiden might have taken as indications 
of their lover’s failing allegiance. Hers was a 
happy, contented disposition, with no morbid 
desire to conjure up possible future evils. She 
loved Alfred sincerely, and with all the warmth 
and fervour of a girl’s first leva That lie had 
failings, her strong, keen sense showed her plainly 
enough ; but then he was only a fallible mortal 
like herself and other people. She was not blind 
to the vanity he displayed in writing to her 
about his social triumphs. If there was any- 
thing that troubled her, it was the frequent 
references he made to Mrs J udson. She resented 
the control which this woman seemed to have 
acquired over her lover’s doings. True, the widow 
was almost old enough to be his mother, and had 
been very kind to him ; but a man should liave 
a mind of his own, and hold his future in his 
own hands ; if he did consult with any one, it 
should be with her who was soon to be his 
wifli. 

Things went on in this fashion for some time 
longer, and Nan began to feel a vague, chill- 
ing feeling in her heart that all was not as it 
should be between Alfred and herself. She was 
scarcely prepared, however, for a letter she received 
from him one morning after a longer silence than 
usual. It was dated from a Sir Hew Crayton’s 
shooting-lodge down in Essex. , Thel high-born 
though impecunious— and, if the trutli must be 
told, rather disreputable — baronet had been a 
client of tlie late Mr J udson, and was heavily in- 
debted to his widow. He was a constant atteiider 
at her house, and it was there Alfred had formed 
his acquaintance. Nan smiled when she saw 
the ostentatious way he dated the blazoned note- 
paper from Crayton Lodge. Before she finished 
reading, liowever, her eyebrows became knit, and I 
an angry frown settled on her whilom smiling 
visage. The letter commenced by saying that as 
he foit rather out of sorts with his protracted 
course of social enjoyments, he had accepted his 
friend Sir Hew Crayton’s kind invitation to spend 
a few days’ pheasant-shooting with him down in 
Essex. Then he gave a general account of what 
he had been doing since he last wrote — ^the dinner- 

n balls, routs, conversaziones, and what not 
been at ; the compliments that had been, 
paid him, and the pleasing prophecies of the 
grand future before him which flattering tongues 
had whispered in his ears. All this she read 
with an amused smile. But near the end she 
came to a pairagraph which ran as follows : ‘ Do 
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you know, Nan, I have got a splendid chance of ! 
making my fortune just now?^ A young lady 
with twenty thousand pounds in her own right 
has fallen in love with me ! I was introduced 
to her at an afternoon tea at Mrs Judson’s. 
Of course, I made myself agreeable enough, 
but I never thought she would have taken 
my little civilities so seriously. Yet she did so. 
Mt-s Judsoh gave me a plain hint to that 
efUct/’and I then had tb tell her about our 
engagement, and that such a thing was impossible. 
She was surprised, and advised me strongly to 
keep the thing secret, as, if it were known, it 
would damage my prospects greatly in society, 
and even in my profession. She has ad excellent 
knowledge of the*world, Mrs Judson, and has been 
very kind to me ; her idea is, that we should 
not think of getting married for two or three 
years yet. By that time I will he in an assured 
position, able to marry any one I like, and not 
core a pin what the world says.’ 

Nan could scarce believe her ej'cs. Who was 
tliia Mrs Judson who had thrust herself between 
them? And did the prospective ‘not caring a 
pin what the world said about marrying her,’ 
mean that he was afraid and ashamed to marry 
her now ? The very thought brought the hot 
blood tumultuously to her cheeks, ller impulse 
was to write breaking off the engagement at once ; 
however, when the first burst of natural indig- 
nation was past, her practical good sense asserted 
itself, and she wrote a short note, requesting 
liim to hasten down to Lochenbreck, as some- 
thing of the most vital importance to them both 
had to be at once decided. This she posted, 
and awaited her lover’s arrival — with impatience 
cert.'unly — but not of a pleasing kind. 

When Alfred got the letter, he was a little 
startled. Justly cnougli, he attributed it to some- 
tliing lie had i.aid in his last epistle to her ; and 
in going over its contents in nis mind, he hud 
no difliciilty in fixing on the paragraph just 
.quoted as being the cause of offence. ‘ Poor Nan !’ 
he thouj;jlit. ‘ A case of jealousy, I suppose — the 
twciity-tnousaiid-pounds young lady. How ridi- 
culous of her ! Didn’t I say the thing was impos- 
sible ! However, I must run down and see her. 

A kiss, a caress, and a few soft words, will put 
her all right. Really, now, 1 do like Nan ; and 
I’ll make things all right for her one of these 
clays. But she must have patience : she forgets 
what a sacrifice I am making, all for her sake. 
To marry an innkeeper’s daughter ! when, I may 
say, I have the pick and choice of the eligibles 
of London society, seems like lunacy. Oh, but 
I ’ll bo true to her, all the same ! But she 
must learn her position; give up any selfish 
ideas of an early foolish marriage, and Igam to 
wait patiently till it suits my convenience and 
interest.’ 

He arrived at Lochenbreck railway station by 
the morning express. The wagonette was there 
to meet him, hut no Nan. He jumped in ; and 
whirling through the keen frosty air, cracking 
jokes with the driver the while, he arrived in 
excellent spirits at the little old-fashioned inn. 
To Nan’s great relief, her father had gone to 
Castle Douglas market; she hated ‘scenes* of 
any kind and under any circumstances ; but she 
thought she could bear the one before her better, 
if her father was not present and was never to 


hear of it afterwards. After having dinned 
the praises of his prospective son-in-law in his 
ears for months, how could she now turn round 
and say she had discovered him to be a vain, 
conceited, selfish coxcomb? She had little hope 
of this interview putting matters right between 
them, and, to be prepared for the worst, had 
collected all his letters — all the little nicknacks 
he had given her — and parcelled them up ready 
to liand to him. 

She submitted gravely and coldly to the cus- 
tomary salute with which he greeted her, and 
led the way to the coffee-room, where breakfast 
lay ready for him. In the occasional presence 
of the waiting-girl, private conversation was im- 
possible ; 80 he rattled on in an agreeable manner 
about his experiences in London, giving brilliant 
sketches of the varied private and public enter- 
tainments in which he had participated. Nan 
listened with lady-like composure, putting in an 
occasional word ; and when the meal was over 
they retired *to the private parlour. They sat 
down opposite to each other, and then Anne 
commenced her invective. She pointed out that 
he had deJiberately chosen literature as a profes- 
sion, and having gained a slight success, was now 
idling away his time in London, among a set 
of people who could do him im good, and who 
w’cre, she thought, Himt of very doubtful repu- 
tation. 

‘ Wrong there, Nan 1 ’ he interrupted. ‘ I admit 
I don’t quite move in the inner circle. Still the 
people I know seem to have plenty of money, 
and are respectable cnougli ; and I find them 
usefuL I meet with journalists among them, and 
have been able to dispose of a good many of 
my manuscripts. And you would notice I was 
staying for a few days with Sir Hew Crayton. 
Now, you know it docs a literary man a deal 
of good — in public estimation — to be taken notice 
of by a baronet.’ 

‘ I am sorry to hear you talking in that way,* 
she replied sadly, ‘for it shows me your vanity 
has got the better of your good sense. Do you 
not see it was entirely through your article appear- 
ing in the Olympic that you got your rejected 
m.anu 8 cripts disposed of? As for your baronet, 

I don’t think you need boast of him. He stayed 
with us for a month, four years ago, and left 
without paying his hill. Papa made inquiry 
about him, and found he made a swindling living 
by lending his name as director to bogus Limited 
Cpmpanies. Likely he would borrow money from 
you ? * 

Alfred was forced to admft that ho had obliged* 
him with a loan. • 

‘Now, Alfred,’ she continued gravely, ‘I have 
decidedly made up my mind that it would be 
better for us both .that our engagement should 
come to an end. If you continue in, the life 
you are leading, I have 410 hope for your fumre ; 
but even if you were successfi^, I .ttfyer 

marry you.* Doubtless, you would expect me to 
mix with your now friends ; that I could never 
do — if they are like what you describe them— 

1 1... Ai.- -■ 


and certain unhappiness would be the iKsult. 
It is well for us both I have come to know 
this in time.* 

Tliis was different sort of talk from what he 
had come to hear. It was tears and entreaties 
for their immediate union which he had expected. 
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Still his vanity blinded him to the true import 
of her words. She had said she never could 
mix with his new friends ; well, it was but proper 
modesty for her to say that. He would reassure 
her on that score, and all would be well yet 
* My dear Nan, I think you are talking a little 
hastily. No doubt you would feel a little awk- 
ward among the London ladies at first, but that 
would soon pass away. And Mrs Judson promised 

me to chaperon you a bit, and * 

*I wish to hear nothing more, sir, about Mrs 
Judson,’ she answered curtly. » 

‘Well, Nan, she’s a gooa friend of yours. I 
told her all about our little affair. She said 
of course it would be a grea’c sacrifice on my 
part ; but she apnlauded my intention of acting 
honourably towards you, even although you were 
only an innkeeper’s daughter. Of course, it may 

be two or three years belore I ’ 

‘ Stop ! ’ she cried, rising to her feet, her lips 
(quivering and her cheeks as pale as death — ‘stop, 
sir ! I did not send for you here «to insult me. 
Surely I have spoken plainly enough ; but your 
head is so stuffed with selfish vanity, you cannot 
comprehend me. Our engagement is at an end. 
Here are aU your letters and presents’! You’ll 
return mine when you get to London. — Now, 
go!’ 

As she said the last words, she drew herself 
up to her full height and pointed to the door. 
The action was perhaps a little theatrical ; hut 
when he looked at her white set face and flashing 
eyes, he saw plainly enough that she was acting 
no part. He fancied he had never seen her look- 
ing so handsome before ; and he felt a sinking 
at his heart at the thought of having by his 
foolish letters and talk lost for ever this woman. 

‘You — you — are— angry just now, Nan. Do 
take time to’ 

‘ Clo ! ’ she repeated firmly, her hand still point- 
ing to the door. Her face was marble in its 
inflexibility ; he knew his doom was sealed. 
Making a poor show of indifferent self-possession, 
he rose 'and quitted the room. 

When he was fairly gone, Nan broke down 
entirely. Shutting herself up in her bedroom, 
she made use of the safety-valve provided by 
nature for her sex, and had a thoroughly good 
cry. Next morning, she was calm and self- 
possessed, although her eyes were red and heavy 
looking. Her cherished idol had crumbled into 
dust ; and it became her, she thought, as a 
prudent damsel to sweep away the smallest trace 
of it from her heart 

notice. In each instance, one important point 
is established at the outset of the investigation, 
namely, whether the individual concerned must 
of necessitv — through physical or other disability 
— ^liabitually depend for sustenance upon the 
resources of others, or whether he or she possesses 
the latent means of self-support, which may be 
brought into action — under the fostering influence 
of personal guidance in moral and marterial things 
— after the temporary condition of poverty has 
been met by the judicious application of charity. 
Cases of the former description are relegated to 
the action of the poor-law — therein lying its 
true function; cases of the latter kind are taken 
in hand by the Society. But its action is not 
that of an individual charitable- institution con- 
cerned merely with the distribution of its own 
resources. It acts as an intermediary between 
those who need charity and those who are anxious 
to devote money to charitable purposes. Hence, 
in the discharge of its functions, it places itself 
in connection both with benevolent individuals 
and benevolent bodies, seeking to secure the best 
relief for the different cases of destitution which 
come imcler its notice and at the same time to 
prevent ‘overlapping’ in charity dispensation. 
Where, however, it finds that a case of destitution 
cannot effectively be relieved from other sources, 
the Society brings its own funds into requisition. 
As to its function of ‘repressing mendicity,’ this 
it discharges by promoting the detection and 
prosecution of impostors. 

And now for a word or two about the mechan- 
ism, if we may so call it, of the Society. The 
organisation consists of a federation of forty dis- 
trict committees — one or more being established 
in each of the poor-law divisions of London — and 
of a Central Council, at whicli every committee 
is represented. The committees comprise, where 
it is possible, ministers of religion, guardians of 
the poor, and representatives of the principal 
local charitie=!. Tlieir function is to receive, 
investigate, and deal, according to the general prin- 
ciples of the Society, with all cases of alleged 
want or distress referred to them ; and each 
is intended to form a common meeting-place — 
a centre of information and charitable work — 
for pervsons in the district desirous of benefiting 
the poor. The Central Council supervises besides 
endeavouring lo strengthen and consolidate the 
work of the district committees, taking into con- 
sideration, as well, all questions of principle and 
all matters relating to the general action of the 
Society. Of course the scene of the Society’s 
main operations is the metropolitan poor-law 
district ; hut it is glad to give general assistance, 
by sending information to agencies outside that 
area. We may add that the example set by the 
Society has given birth to many foreign and 
provincial organisations of identical aims and 
action. 

It may be interesting to glance briefly at the 
broad method of investigation pursued by the 
inquiry officers — be they paid or honorary — 
of the Society. In treating a family, thou, vi ^ 
the following facts are in the first place arrivied' 1 * 
i at : The ages of the parents ; the amount oC-'; 
their earnings at the time of application ' 

previously; the cause of their leaving their jst 
employment; the ages of their chUdren ; Ad 
whether those children go to school (and 
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LONDON CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. 

The Society for Organising Charitable Relief and 
Repressing Mendicity, or, as it is popularly called, 
the Charity Organisation Society, has for its 
ohjij*fc*thil^^ientQfic supervision of cha,»’ity dispen- 
sation, in the deep-rooted conviction that slovenly 
and indiscriminate almsgiving is a most pernicious 
bane to society, and calculated to foster rather 
than' diminish indigence. Personal inquiry is 
the kefbote of the Society’s mode of operation. 
Trained, experienced, and apt persons — both 
honorary and paid — exhaustively mvestigate all 
j cases of indigence brought under the Society’s 
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where) — or, if they are employed, what they earn. 
The previous addresses, with the references of the 
family, are next learned ; and it is ascertained 
whetiier they belong to a club or have relatives 
who ought to assist them. Then inquiry is made 
as to whether the family have any debts hanging 
over them; what their rent is; how they are 
obtaining a living at the time of application ; and, 
finally, how they think they can be thoroughly 
helped. Subsequently, it’ is the inquiry officer’s 
duty, among other things, to ascertain for himself 
the cause of the family’s distress, verifying the 
information they have supplied to him ; to search 
out the best mode of helping; to faniil^rise him- 
self with the character of the family, and find on 
whom, if its natufal head be weak or incompetent, 
reliance can be placed to re-esttiblish the family 
fortunes ; and, lastly, to settle what means of 
future thrift and self-support can be fostered 
into life. 

Hid ' space permit, we should like to give some 
characteristic examples of instances where the 
indigent have been raised to a state of independ- 
ence by the well-advised action of the Society, 
and tell how the workhouse itself has been made 
to yield material with which to w'ork so happy a 
transformation. Some reference, too, woiild be i 
justified to the numerous special questions in i 
connection with which the Society has seen cause ' 
to take action. But we have said enough per- 
haps to effect our immediate purpose and indi- 
cate the nature of the Society and the scope of its 
operations. A considerable literature has grown 
around the Cliarity Organisation Society, and 
this is accessible to all who visit the central office 
of the institution, 15 Buckingham Street, Adelplii, 
London, whither all communications to the 
Secretary, Mr C. L. Loch, should be addressed. 
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A LEGEND OP SHETLAND, 

From Widwick to Hermaness the cliffs rise 
steep and high from a ’deep ocean, so deep that 
a largo ship might float alongside of the crags 
without danger of scraping her keeL What 
would be the fate of such a vessel, if she were 
carried by the might of that serf against that 
iron wall, I leave you to imagine. The rocks 
are broken all along their range by fissures and 
caves, inaccessible from the land, and scarcely 
approachable from the sea. He is a bold voyager 
who brings even a boat to threjwl the ‘baas’ 
and ‘staclw’ — submerged rocks and needle-crags 
— which guard the way to those haunts of sea- 
fowl and seals. One of the caves is named the 
Henschman’s Had. I ought to explain that a 
* had ’ means the den of a wild beast, his strong- 
hold ; and ‘ Denschman ’ is ‘ Dane.’ 

In old days, Shetland (or Hialtland) was 
nothing more than a ‘had’ of vikinger, those 
pirates of the North who have so often been 
confounded with the noble sea-kings of Scandi- 
navia ; but while the islands belonged to Nor- 
way, their inhabitants were under powerful pro- 
tection, and suffered little inconvenience from 
the uses to which the sea-rovers turned the 
sheltered voes and secluded islets. It was only 
when Scottish rule came in that the vikinger 


of Norway and Denmark turned their weapons 
against their brother-Norsemen of the Shetland 
Isles. During the times of the Stuarts, Scotland 
had enough to do to look after itself^ far less 
to extend protection to an outlying dependency 
that was more plague than profit. Indeed, the 
Scottish kings and nobles seem to have regarded 
Hialtland as fair game, and robbed and oppressed 
the people after as cruel a method as that of 
the northern pirates. Between the two, those 
islai^ds had a not time of it ; and the islanders, 
once a prosperous community, sank into poverty 
and hopeless serfdom. 

About the timi^ of Mary Stuart, the isle of 
Unst was harassed by a noted viking whose 
name and lineage were unknown. He and his 
daring crew were believed to be Danes, and 
his swift barque — appropriately named the Eme 
— and his stalwart person were familiar to 
the affrighted eyes of the islanders. When the 
Denschman swooped upon the isle, its inhabit- 
ants fled to the hills and rocks, leaving their 
homes as spoil for the lawless rover. What 
else could they do? The enemy were strong, 
reckless, b^ave, well, armed and well disciplined. 
The islanders, groaning and disheartened under 
the yoke of an alien power, were at the mercy 
of might, and could neither resist nor make 
treaty ; so the DenSchman canio and went like 
the fierce bird of prey whoso name his vessel 
bore, and no man dared oppose him. 

One midsummer evening, a westerly squall 
arose which sent the fishing-boats ^ing to the 
shelter of their voes and vicks. 'I'liose .storms 
rise and fall with tropical rapidity and violence. 
Six hours after it was at its height, the wind 
had fallen to an ordinary fresh breeze, the sky 
was smiling as before, and only the wrathful 
surf, rolling white and broken under the influ- 
ence of a changing tide, remained to tell of the 
tempest. All the boats had returned in safety, 
and there should have been rejoicing in Unst ; 
but instead, men frowned and women trembled, 
for the fishers bad brought news that the 
Denschman was on the coast : his well-known 
sail had been seen hovering beyond the holms 
of Gloup ; he was coming upon the wings of 
the westerly wind ; he would be on the Westing 
Bicht ere long. There was no landing-place 
available — with such a heavy sea — on that side 
of the island ; but the Denschman knew what 
he was about, doubtless. He would scud to the 
nor’ard, fly round the Flugga skerries and Skan, 
would lay-to, and bide his time till dusk drew 
down; then he would -alight on tho eastern 
shore, and work his wild will upon the defence- 
less isle. Such had been his tactics aforetime. 
The people ran to the high lands of Yaalafiel 
and ratester to marK the Denschman^s course, 
for where he meant to* land, there they must 
nofbe. , ^ ^ 

Soon the *Eme was descried ememng from a 
mist of spindrift, and bearing swiftly towards 
Unst, heading straiglit for the isle, and not — 
as the folk had supposed — skirting the coast. 
Did the vikinger mean to bring their v^l to 
harbour among those crags, where the sea was 
in such a turmoil? Was the Erne a demon-ship 
that could dare everything and perform such a 
feat? On he came right before the wind with 
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a following tide ; but when well in tbe Westing 
Bicht, some experienced seamen affirmed that 
there must be something wrong aboard, for the 
Erwfi did not rise on the waves with its usual 
buoj^ancy ; he seemed to plunge madly forward, 
as if in fierce conflict with the ocean Jbie had 
ruled so long. By-and-by it was seen that the 
vessel laboured more and more, yet carried full 
sail, as if on speed depended salvation. 

*I would not say but he’s sprung a leak, or 
the like,’ said an old udaller among the on- 
lookers. * Who but a madman would bring a' ship 
in-shore like yon, if all was taut aboard ! ’ 

‘That is so,’ remarked a seaman. ‘Without 
doubt, he’s in straits; and he’s going to try to 
beach on the Aire of Widwick. It’s his only 
chance, and a poor one.’ 

‘Pray the powers he may not make the Aire,* 
replied the old man; ‘and I’m thinking,’ he 
added, ‘that the powers will hear us. There 
is something fatal amiss with that evil one. 
See yon ! He ’s not obeying his helm ; he ’s 
just driving with wind and tide. He’s in a 
mighty strait, praise the Lord ! ’ 

‘ If he misses the Aire, he ’ll go in ahallmillens 
Hhe fragments of eggshell] upon the baas of 
Elubersgerdie,’ said a fisherman, with a grim 
smile ; and all cried out : ‘ Pray the powers it 
mav be so ! ’ o. 

As if the powers thus invoked were ready to 
prove their immediate willingness to answer the 
cry of the oppressed, the wind veered more to 
the west, and carried the disabled ship against 
the holm of Widwick, a small islet which lies 
off the creek, and wards from it the full force 
of the North Atlantic. If the Erne had sti-andcd 
on the holm, some of his crew might have 
effected a landing there ; but that was not the 
end of the viking’s barque ; she reeled back from 
the holm with a gash in her side that was a 
death-wound indeed, and drifted onwards once 
more. Now, would she gain the creek? No! 
In a Jew moments the Erne was carried past 
the little harbour, where lay the sole chance 
of deliverance, and then crashed among the rocks 
of Flubersgerdie. 

‘ Praise to the powers that are above all ! ’ cried 
the men of Unst, and even gentle-hearted women 
rejoiced as the Denschman, barque and crew, dis- 
appeared among the breakers. I 

The people returned to their homes, happy in 
the thought that the rocks of Fatherland had ’ 
proved able protectors, and that Unst was for i 
ever rid of its most dreaded foe. j 

Two days and two nights passed. No trace of 
the storm was left. A boat put off from Widwick 
with the intention of saving such portions of the 
Erne as would certainly be drifting among the 
skerries near Flubersgerdi^' The men could tell 
by tbe state of the tides and tho wind exactly 
■whe^e. tks: wreckage was to be found, and they 
jaStSe for the spot, never doubting that some spoil 
would be there to reward them. As tiiey 
approached the submerged reef where the Er?ie 
finished her career, the skipper, alluding to the 
dreaded Denscliman, said ; ‘ Well did he deserve 
what he met here 1 Think our isle would give 
him foothold I — our isle, that he has harried this 
I ten year and more ! No, no !’ 

Scarcely were the words spoken, when one of 


the fishermen called out excitedly : ‘ Lord be 
about us, men, what ’s yon ? ’ — and he pointed to 
a cave situated in the cliff opposite the reef. 

All gazed, and were struck dumb, for, on a 
ledge within the mouth of the helyer (cave) stood 
a man — the man ! the Denschman, alive, stalwart, 
terrible as ever, and brandishing his sword, as if 
defying mortal to molest him. 

•the boat was instantly backed, and when the 
islanders had put what they considered »'a safe 
distance between themselves and their dreaded 
foeman, the men consulted together. Should 
they make a bold attack? The Denschman was 
alone ; they were six in number. Surely, they 
could ovA'power him, tired and despairing as he 
must be. Yes. But one, or even two of their 
number were likely to full before his sword ere 
he could he conquered. Who was patriot enough 
‘to lead such dire attack ?’ No one of that crew I 
Then should they leave him to die of exhaustion, 
as he must ere long? There was no way of 
escape. The lofty precipice overhung the cave, 
precluding any scheme of climbing upwards ; on 
either side, the aiguille crags rose from a seething 
depth of sea ; in I’ront, a reef of sunken rocks 
covered with fretful surf, dared the bravest 
swimmer that ever breasted waves to pass 
alive. 

The Denschman had evidently reached his 
present refuge by aid of a large plank belonging 
to the Erne, which still floated near the cave. 
When they had recovered every vestige of the 
wreck which floated, he could not escape. It 
was beyond the power of man to leave that 
cave unaided from without. Help must come 
from ropes lowered from the land above, or 
boats brought to the cave. And who was tliere 
in Unst would bring rojpe or boat to aid the 
Denschman ? None ! 

‘Let him die the death I’ said the men whose 
homes the viking had devastated. So they 
ventured nearer, and removed every floating spar 
or plunk, then returned to Widwick; and it 
was told in the isle that the Denschman had 
survived his hai qiie and "crew only to meet a more 
terrible death. No man jiitied him ; no man 
dreamt of givijig him succour. Those were days 
when the gentler feelings had little part in 
men’s warfare, and no red cross of healing 
followed battfe ensigns to the field of fight. 

Next clay, a number of boats put off, that men 
might feast their eyes on the dead or dying 
viking ; and many saw him. That day, he was 
seated on the ledge of rock glowering at them ; 
but he made no sign of either submission or 
defiance. ‘ He grows weak,’ they said, and 
wondered that even the Denschman’s tough and 
giant frame had so long withstood the exposure 
and starvation. 

A third time the islanders sought the rocks of 
Fliibersgerdie and saw the pirate chief as before. 
Then they began to fear, and to say that he must 
be allied to potent powers of evil ; for how, other- 
wise, could he have survived there so long ? The 
interior of the helyer could be seen from a little 
distance : no food or clothing had been saved 
from the wreck, to be secreted there. The 

t risoner was always seen sitting on the cold 
are ledge where he had been first discoverecL 
and the people were satisfied that the cave held 
no means of sustenance. 


THE BENSCHMAN’S HAD. 


Day Ijy day for a whole fortnight hoate were 
gnided to Fliibersgerdie, and men gazed in awe, 
but did not venture to molest the Denschman, 
who merely returned their stare with haughty 
glances, and never deigned to bespeak their com- 
passion. Dread of the supernatural added its 
paralysing effects to the terror which the viking’s 
fame had implanted, and there was not a man 
found bravo enough to attack the Denschman in 
lus ‘ aad,’ 

Then heaviness fell on the men’s spirits, for 
wives and mothers upbraided them as cowards ; 
tiieir little ones shrieked and hid their faces 
when it was told that the bugbear of their dreams 
was making his ‘ had ’ in an Unst helj^r ; and 
at last, driven by rfiame and a remnant of manly 
courage, the islanders determined on attacking 
their enemy. They would discover if he were 
immortal ; they would prove if the powers of evil 
were above those of good. 

A fleet of boats was got ready, laden with sharp 
stones, which were to be cast at the foe — a safe 
mode of onslaught ! The islanders armed them- 
selves with staves and axes. Nets were prepared, 
in whose toils the Denschman should fall if he, 
by any strange chance, came to close quarters. 
The oldest udaller in the isle ordered his best 
boat to be launched and consecrated, to lead the 
attack. A day u’as fixed upon. It had been 
ascertained on the i>revious evening that the 
Denschman was still in his ‘had,’ alive and strong. 
No one doubted by that time that there he would 
remain while the island remained, if not ousted 
by force and the help of holy powers ; or if not 
aided by demons to rise and blight the isle. 

‘Pray,’ said the old udaller to his three fair 
daughters, who stood to see him embark iu the 
consecrated boat — ‘pray that I bring the Deusch- 
niau’s dishonoured corpse hack with me.’ 

‘We will pray,’ said the golden-haired maidens. 

But what consternation there was on the Aire 
of Widwick, a few minutes later, when it was 
found that the old man’s boat— the largest and 
best in the isle, the skiff that was to have led 
the attack — had disappeared ! She had not sunk 
into the pellucid water, else she had been easily 
recovered ; she had not floated out to sea, for the 
tide was running landwards ; yet she had gone 
ns completely as if she had owned feet to carry 
her over earth, or wings to fly through air. To be 
sure, the boat had both feet and wings of a kind, 
but these were of use on the ocean alone. And 
she was gone — oars and sails too I Doubtless, her 
flight had been on her native element ; but some 
man’s hand must have spread her wings or moved 
her feet. Then who had stolen the udallePs boat ? 
No Hialtlandcr, be sure! Eobbery was never 
the vice of those islanders ; moreover, suJh a 
theft could have been brought home to a native 
easily. 

One fisherman, more acute than his neighbours, 
whispered : ‘ None but the Denschman has done 
this ; ’ and with common assent, all echoed : ‘ The 
Denschman has done this.’ 

Boats instantly put off and sped to Fliibers- 
gerdie, where confirmation of those suspicions was 
not wanting. The Denschman was no longer in 
the cave. He had been there, hale and terrible, 
on the previous evening ; he had vanished that 
morning, and left no trace behind. ‘It must 


have been the Evil One , himself,’ said the folk ; 
and there was gloom in the isle, trembling, and 
much fear, for all expected that ere long the 
Denschman would descend upon Unst, and, fired 
by revenge, deal worse havoc than even that of 
former days. 

But days and weeks went past, and nothing 
further was known of the Denschman or the 
ndaller’s boat, and still the people feared their 
ancient foe and looked for nis return. None 
doubted that he survived. The man who could 
live in unabated vigour through a fortnight with- 
out food or fire in dark ocean cave, who could 
find means of leaving his prison, and could spirit 
away a large boat — such a one was not likely 
to have perished on the sea. Yes, without doubt, 
the Denschman would return to Unst; ‘and 
heaven help us when he comes ! ’ said the 
islanders. 

Then it hop^ened one autumn afternoon that 
a stranger vessel was seen, on the Westing Bicht, 
making tacks for the isle. The people had always 
cause to suspect an unknown sail, and they 
watched the stranger’s approach with some fear. 
As he drew nearer, it was observed that he closely 
resembled the Eme of old, but earned the white 
flag of peace. The Norland pirat^ ever scorned 
to conceal their true character, which was never a 
treacherous one, but flaunted their ruthless blood- 
red colours in the face of day. If a viking hoisted 
the white banner, he meant peace ; and so well 
w'as this known, and so thoroughly could all men 
trust in the good faith of a viking, that the 
islanders instantly sent olf a boat to the vessel, 
though they suspected it was a pirate ship. The 
stranger had a boat in tow, and when the islanders 
came near, he lay-to and allowed them to come 
alongside of his convoy. What was the fisher- 
men’s astonishment to find that the boat was no 
other than that of the Unst udaller ! 

Then a stern voice spoke from the ship. 
‘Come not nearer,’ it said, in a patois half- 
l).anish, half-English, which the Hialtlanders 
could interpret well enough. ‘ Como not nearer ; 
but undo the tow-line, and take that boat to 
its owner. It is freighted with goodly gifts for 
the udaller’s three fair daughters, who will know 
whence those tokens come. — And know, ye hinds 
of Unst, that ye owe your lives and all that 
makes life precious to the golden-haired maidens. 
— Begone !’ Then the speaker — easily recognised 
as the Denschman — made imperious sign to his 
mariners, u'ho speedily put tlJfe vessel on another 
tack, and before many mjputes he was running 
out to sea again. 

The islanders towed the laden boat asbore, 
where a throng was waiting their return. Nume- 
rous questions were asKed, numerous conjectures 
made. The udaller and .his daughters wtje 
sumiAoned and the precious caigo ^jsspkyejL 
Table utensilS of silver, personal ornaments or 
gold, silken stuffs and snowy linens, rich wines 
and fruits, and precious grain, whatever could 
please feminine taste, were spread before the 
wondering people, while the three sisters stood 
mute and blushing, now cowering with strange 
shame, anon glancing witli curious pride at ^ 
around 

Presently, their old father addressed theua in 
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{{rave and troubled tones : * Tell tis the meaning 
Bf this strange giidic [riddle].’ 

At that, the two younger girls fell on their 
knees and clasped his hands entreetingly, while 
the eldest sister cried : * 0 father, do not be 
angered, and I will tell ;^e all We heard you 
speak of the Denschman in his sore strait with 
nobody to pity him. It's true he had dealt 
cruelly by our isle ; but—but, 0 father, it lay | 
heavy on our hearts that a man — and such a 
man, with such a goodly presence and such a 
bold spirit— should die like an otter trapjted in 
a snare ; and so, we — we went to the rock in 
the dark hour of nicht, and ye lowered a keschie 
[basket] to him with food and cordials and clothes 
— everything to keep in life. And then — when we 
knew that our men meant to stone the poor 
defenceless captive to death, our souls were 
melted with pity ; so we took the boat and 
helped hilh to escape. JFe were not afraid 
of the Denschman ; and, truth to tell, he 
can be kind and gentle like olSier men. Or 
ere he left the isle — all in the mirk hour — he 
promised that, because of what we liad done, 
he would never harry Unst again. No doubt, 
it was wrong of us, father ; but then, oh, be 
mindful that the plight he was in could not 
fail to touch lasses’ hearts. And if good instead 
of harm come of it — ^nay^ has come of it — ye 
need not trouble yourself more, but forgive us, 
and trust the Denschman to keep his word. He 
will do so. We all know that a viking stands 
to his promise, whate’er betide.’ 

*The lass has spoken words of wisdom,’ said 
a prudent matron, eyeing the viking’s royal 
gifts ; and a laughing seaman added : ‘ Ay, and 
what would come of us poor men if lasses were 
not pitiful, and not just altogether wise at 
times !’ 

So the old udaller forgave his daughters, and — 
as legend says — ‘ alter that Unst was often bene- 
fited, and never more harried, by the Densch- 
man, ^ whose ‘had’ is still pointed out to the 
inquir ing stranger. 


AN ELECrniCAL FURNACE. 

Some of the enormous power which runs waste 
at the Falls of Niagara is about to be utilised at 
last, and, strangely enough, tlie first work required 
of the water will be the smelting of refractory 
ores. This new undertaking is to be carried 
out by the Cowles Electrical Furnace Company, 
the inventors of the process being Messrs Eugene 
H. and Alfred H,* Cowles. Their experimental 
works at Cleveland, Qhio, have been so success- 
ful, that they were awarded the John Scott 
premium and the Elliot Cresson medal of the 
Franklin Institute. While labouring under vari- 
ous disadvantages, the Company was yet able 
to produce metallic combinations that promise 
-Ul ^ importance, such as aluminium 

bronze, aluminium silver, aluminiilfm brass, and' 
silicon bronze in ingots, castings, wire, and rolled 
metal. Some of these alloys were manufactured 
into diffeient articles in every-day use. They 
exliibited screws of aluminium brass ; knives 
with blades of aluminium silver, and handles of 
alnminium bronze ; together with a number of 
other manufactured articles. Aluminium bronze 
is stronger than steel, is not so liable to rust, 


and, being elastic and ductile, if it can be pro- 
duced at a cheap enou^ rate, it should have a 
great future before it For instance, cycles made 
of it would be lighter, stronger, and more easily 
kept clean than those made of steel This in- 
dustry alone should create a large demand. 
Silicon bronze, also, from its electric conductivity, 
tensile strength, lightness, and non-corrosiveness, 
will be a desirable substitute for iron and copper 
in telegraphy ; while aluminium silver— an alloy 
containing the special bronze with nickel — will 
be serviceable for cutlery and fancy articles. 
Pure aluminium, however, has this great dis- 
advantage, that it tarnishes readily, and unless 
somethiiljg can be done to remedy the defect, its 
usefulness will be considerabiy restricted. At 
the same time, these alloys bid fair to supplant 
steel and other metals in the manufacture of 
light articles where strength and appearance are 
desirable. 

A dynamo larger than any yet constructed is 
at present being made for the Company at 
Lockport, New York. As already stated, it 
will be driven by water, acting on turbines. 
The contemplated works will, it is estimated, 
yield about three hundred thousand horse-pow'er, 
and this only represents a fraction of the power 
that is running to W’aste at Niagara. 


WHO KNOWS? 

I ORAKT her fair, ay, passing fair, 

As lovely as a budding rose ; 

But is them soul beliind that face, 

A beauty ’neath that outward grace ? 
Who knows — who knows ? 


Does light of love beam from those eyes?— • 
The love that in her bosom glows ? 

Or is the light that lingers there 
Pelusive, though it shino so fair ? 

Who knows — ^who knows ? 


Poes that fair form a fairer charm, 

A tender, loving heart inclose ? 

A heart whose tendrils, like the vine, 

Would round the heart that loved it twine ? 
Who knows — who knows ? 


And should life’s sky ho overcast, 

And gathering clouds around thee close, 
Should fortune frown and false friends flee. 
Would that heart still cling close to thee ? 
Who knows— who knows? 

Or is she, can she ever be. 

As fickle as the wind that blows, 

And veers as if it were at play, 

Trifling with all who own her sway ? 

Who knows— who knows ? 


Bat why a prey to doubt remain ? 

Why halt ’twixt hope and fear? — propose. 

She may he waiting till yon dare, 

To crown with love that beauty rare. 

Who knows — ^who knows ? 

JoBH Nafixb. 
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THE MATTERHORN, 

A5JO ITS VICTIMS. 

The Matterhorn, or Mont Ocrvin, a peak of 
the Pcnniuc Alp'^, I'ouTteeu thousand seven hun- 
dred and eij^hty feet high, is iinitpio amongst 
the mountains of the Alp*!, for elsewhere through- 
out their length and breadth there is no single 
peak that approaches to it in massive grandeur 
of shape. Stainling alone, apart from the neigh- 
bouring peaks, holding itself proudly aloof, as 
it were, frcjm the common herd, it is truly a 
I monarch among mountains. To look upon it 
I is to realise at once Ihe feeling of awe and 
I reverence with which, even to this day, the 
peastints of the valh'y rcg.'ird it— a feeling which 
in former years had perliaps more, to do with 
its reputed inaccessibility than anything else ; 
whilst oilier pt-aks whose ascent is now thought 
to be more dillicult, were falling one by one 
before the early pioneers of the Alpine Club. 
In that time — with very few exceptions — even 
the boldest hunters, of Zermatt and the Val 
Touniaiichc shrank from attempting the ascent, I 
for time-honoured legends said that the Matter- i 
horn was haunted, that evil spirits made it their 
trysting-place ; and when the storm raged high, 
and the lightning played about its crags, danced 
and shrieked around it in unholy glee. Then, 
loo, the Matterhorn has a history of its own, 
such as no other mountain save Mont Blanc 
posse, sses. 

Every one who lias read Mr Whymper’s 
Scramhles amongst the Al^ts — ^a book which has 
probably done more to stimulate the love of 
climbing than any written before or since — ^knows 
how ho alone — when other mountaineers tried 
and failed, coming back always with the same 
tale, that the summit was inaccessible — persisted 
that it could he reached ; and how, though 
driven back many and many a time, ho refused 
to accept defeat, till at length, after an expen- 
diture of time and money which some would 
deem completely thrown away in such a cause, 
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his iiidomitaMe perseverance met with its due 
reward. As LIr Wliympcr’s adventures in con- 
nection with the ascent of the Matterhorn have 
been already related in this Jonrnal under the 
title * Ascent of the Matterliorii,’ January 10, 1880, 
we need only refer to them here in so far as 
is necc.ssary for the s^uence of tliSt narrative. 

There were several attempts made to ascend the 
Matterhorn previous to 1858 ; hut the first known 
were those of the four Val Tournanche guides — 
Jean Antoine Carrel, J. J; Carrel, Victor Carrel, 
Gabriel Maquignaz, with the Abbe Gorret, in that 
and in the following year. These attempts were 
all made on the Italian side, from Breuil ; and 
; it does not appear that at any time a greater 
licight than twelve thousand six hundred and 
lifty feet was attained. Very little definite infor- 
mation, however, has ever been obtainable on the 
subject. 

Tlic next attempt of which we have record 
was a remarkable one, for it was made by three 
brothers, the Messrs Parker of Liverpool, and 
u'ithout guides. The attempt was made in 1860 
from Zermatt, and these daring climbers attacked 
the eastern face, looked upon at that time as 
quite beyond the powers of any human being to 
climb. They succeeded in ascending to a height of 
some twelve thousand feet, and were then driven 
back by bad weather. In the same year, another 
attempt was made from Breuil by Professor 
Tyndall and Mr Vaughan ^Hawkins, with the 
guides J. J. Carrel and €3cnnen ; hut they did 
not make much advance upon what had been 
done during the attempts of the Val Tournanche 
guides; and it is dolibtful if a greater height 
than thirteen thousand feet, was readied. 

Ill 1861, the Messrs Pai’ker tiaed «^in, Ijttt 
did not succeed in getting much higher than 
they did in the previous year ; while on the 
Italian side, the two Carrels, J. A. and J. J., 
made another attempt, which was unsuccessful. 

Then began the attempts of Mr Whymper, ' 
and from that moment until the last successful 
expedition, with two exceptions, his name was 
associated with all the attempts that were made 
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upon the mountain. The two exceptions were 
those of Mr T. S. Kennedy and of Professor 
Tyndall in 1862. The first was unique, as having 
been made in the winter — on the 7th. of January. 
Mr Kennedy seems to have thought that the 
ascent might prove practicable in winter, if not 
in summer j but his experience was a severe 
one. A fierce wind, bitter cold, and a super- 
abundance of snow, prevented his getting very 
far ; and, like all the rest, he returned r,coni- 
pletely discomfited. The attempt of Professor 
Tyndall on the Italian side, in July of that year, 
was perhaps the nearest to success of any that 
had yet been made. He had two celebrated 
Swiss guides with him, Bennen and Walter ; 
and he also took, but only as porters, three Val 
ToumanchiJ men, of whom J. A. Carrel was 
one. This expedition was only stopped when | 
within eight humlred feet of the S;op. Professor 
Tyndall came back so deeply impressed with the 
dijfficulties surrounding the ascent, that he made 
no effort to renew his attempt. In .fact, he does 
not appear to have gone on the mountain again 
till he ascended it in 1868, three years after 
the first ascent had been made. Professor 
Tyndall’s want of success appears in great 
measure to have been due to the jealousy exist- 
ing between the guides of the two rival nation- 
alities, Swiss and Italian. ' 

The first attempt by Mr Whymper was made 
from Breuil on the 29th of August 1861, the same 
day as the attempt by the two Carrels. Mr 
Whymper was accompanied by an Oberland 
guide, who proved a somewhat inefficient com- 
panion; and they failed to get higher than the 
‘Chimney,’ twelve thousand six hundml and 
fifty feet above the sca-level. He made other 
five' attempts in 1862, one in 1803, and two in 
1865. In the ninth and last, he was successful. 

In) Mr Whymper’s ninth and successful attempt 
the united party consisted of Lord Francis 
Douglas, Mr Hudson, Mr Hadow — a friend of 
Mr Hudson’s— and the guides Michel Croz and 
the two Taugwalders, feather and son. They 
started from Zermatt on July 13, 1865, and 
camped out above the Hdrnli ridge. The weather 
was fine and with everything in their favour, 
next day, they climbed with ease the apparently 
inaccessible precipices, and reached the actual 
summit at 1.40 p.m. ^ 

In the account of the expedition which Mr 
Whymper has given to the world, ho graphically 
describes the wild delight which they all felt 
at a success so much beyond their hopes, and 
ht»w foj^via foil hour they sat drinking-in the 
sweets of victory before preparing to descend. 
It is almost needless to re-tell a story which wo 
have previously related, and which is so well 
known as the terrible tragedy which took place 
during the descent— how Mr Hadow slipped, 
(rtruek "Croz from his steps, and dragged down 
Mr Hudson and Lord Francis Douglas ; how 
ihe snapped midway between Lord Francis 


Douglas and old Taugwalder ; and how Mr 
Whymper and the two Taugwalders watched, 
horrified, whilst their unfortunate companions 
slid rapidly downwards, spreading out their hands 
in a vain endeavour to save themselves, till they 
finally disappeared over the edge of the precipice, 
falling a distance of four thousand feet on to the 
glacier below! The bodies of Messrs Hudson, 
Hadow, and Croz were subsequently recovered, 
and now lie buried in the graveyard of the 
Zermatt village church ; but of Lord Francis 
Douglas, nothing could he seen. Beyond a boot, 
a pair (if gloves, and the tom and bloodstained 
sleeve of a coat, no trace of 0im has ever since 
been found. What became of his body is to 
this day a mystery. 

It is strange how the memory of this the most 
dramatic — if it may he so termed — of all the 
accidents which have ever happened in the 
Alps is still indelibly impressed on tlio minds 
of climbers, guides, and amateurs alike. It is 
the commonest thing to hear it discussed, and 
the theories put forward as to the cause of the 
rope giving way where it did arc various and 
ingenious. Unfortunately for the reputation 
of old Taugwalder, the report of the official 
investigation held ly the local authorities after 
the accident has never to this day been madii 
public. As a consequence, old Taugwalder has 
suffered irretrievably from a report mischievously 
circulated by his fellow-villagers to the effect, 
that at the moment of the slip, ho sacrificeil 
his companions to save himself, by severing the 
rope 1 And in spite of Mr Whymper’e assertions 
that the thing was impossible, there ari; some 
who still persist in maintaining that he cut it. 
The suspicion under which he laboured so 
preyed upon his spirits that he quitted the scene, 
and for many years never returned to his native 
village. The younger Taugwalder became one of 
the leading guides of the valley. 

Thrice again has the Matterhorn been the scene 
of death in a terrible form. In 1879, the moun- 
tain claimed two more victims. In the one case, 
an American, Dr Moseley, disregarding the most 
ordinary precautions, slipped and perished hor- 
ribly, Killing a height of some two thousand 
feet, on to some rocks a little way down the 
Furggen Glacier. Dr Moseley, accompanied by 
Mr Craven and the well-known Oberland guides, 
Christian Inubnit and Peter llubi, left Zermatt 
on the night of August 13, with the intention 
of making a one-day ascent of the Matter- 
horn. Both gentlemen were members of the 
Alpine Club, and mountaineers of considerable 
experience. The summit was reached success- 
fully at nine o’clock on the rooming of the 
14th ; and after a short halt, the descent was 
commenced. Dr Moseley, who was a skilful rock- 
climber, and possessed of great confidence in his 
own climbing powers, soon after passing the most 
difficult bit of the mountain, complained that 
the rope was a considerable hindrance ; and not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of Mr Craven 
and the guides, insisted on detadiing himself 
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from the other members of the party. At some 
little distance from the old imt, the party 
had to cross a projecting ledge of smooth rock. 
Rubi crossed first, and planted hia axe so as 
to give Dr Moseley a firm foothold ; but Dr 
Moseley, declining the profiered assistance, placed 
his hand upon the rock and endeavoured to 
vault over it. In an instant, his foot slipped, 
hi.i axe flew out of his hand, and he fell on 
to 8c;nie snow beneath, down which he com- 
menced to slide on his back. The snow was 
frozen, and he droned on to some rocks below. 
With a desperate effort, he turned himself round 
and tried to grasp the rocks with his hands ; 
but the impetus attained was too great, and he 
fell from rock to rock till lost to liis companions’ 
sight. The body was subsequently recovered ; 
and from the terrible nature of the fall, death 
must have ensued long before the bottom was 
reached. 

Here "vVas a case of a valuable life absolutely 
thrown away, for, had Dr Moseley remained 
on the rope, the accident wouhl never have 
happened. It wa.s the same over-confidence that 
cost the life of the Rev. J. M. Elliott on the 
Schreckhorn, and it is to be feared will cost 
the lives of others yet, if the warning conveyed 
by the fall of these two (iccornplished moun- 
taineers continues to be disregarded. There was 
another circumstance, too, which had a bearing 
on the accident, and win oh is an additional 
proof of a want of carefulness on the part of 
the unfortunate man — hia boots were found, 
on examination, to be almost entirely devoid 
of nails, and wore, therefore, ijracticully useless 
for mountaineering purposes. 

In the other case, a dcatli occurred under cir- 
cumstances which UT'o happily without a parallel 
in the annals of inountaineeTing, Two members 
of the lla'^le section of the Swiss Alpine Club — 
a body in no way connected with our own Aljune 
Club — engaged three ^guides — J. M. Lochmattor 
and Joseph Drantschen, both of St Nicolas, and 
P. Beytrison of Evolena — to take them over the 
Mattei'horn from Breuil to Zermatt. They left 
the first-named place on the morning of Aiigust 
12, and in the afternoon reached the hut which 
the Italian Alpine Club have built at an eleva- 
tion of some thirteen thousand feet, amidst the 
wildest crags of the Matterlnm, intending to 
sleep there, and cross the mountain to Zermatt 
in the course of the following day. During the 
night, the guide Brantschen was taken ill, and 
by morning had become so weak as to be quite 
unable to move. Now, under these circumstance.s, 
it might have been supposed that Brantschen 
would have been the nrst consideration ; but 
the two Swiss gentlemen thought otherwise. 
Instead of at once abandoning the expedition, 
and sending down for help to Breuil, after a brief 
consultation they announced to Lochmattor their 
intention of proceeding to Zermatt, and ordered 
him and Beytrison to get ready to start. They 
were conscious of the fact that Brantschen 
had become dangerously ill,- and appear to have 
demurred at first, but weakly gave in on their 
employers insisting. A blanket was thrown over 
the sick man, a little food placed beside him, 
and then the party filed out of the hut, and the 
door was shut. It is possible that in their leaving 
Brantschen they were scarcely olive to the con- 


sequences of their act ; it is to be hoped, at all 
events, that they were not j but from the moment 
that the hut was left, they deliberirtely con- 
demned the sick man to at least thirty-six hours 
of absolute solitude. In fact, by the adoption 
of this course, the nearest succour — at the pace 
of the party — was nineteen and a half hours off, 
whereas Breuil would have been only eight 
They crossed the mountain safely, but being 
bad walkers, did not reach Zermatt till hal:^ 
past one the following morning. They then 
caused a relief party of guides to be sent out; 
but it was too late. On reaching the hut, the 
unfortunate man yas found to be dead. The 
conduct of his employers did not escape criticism 
both at home and abroad. 

There have been accidents on the Matterhorn 
since 1879 ; but although in moro than one 
instance there has been a narrow escape, only 
once has any further life been sacrificed. 

Within a few days of the first ascent of the 
Matterhorn, ofl July 18, 1865, J. A. Can-el and 
Bich succeeded in reaching the summit from the 
Italian side, by a feat of rock-climbing scarcely 
equalled for, daring in the annals of mountaineer- 
ing. Since then, ascents of the Matterhorn have 
multiplied year by year ; but for every one ascent 
by the Italian route, there must Up twenty at least 
by the Zermatt. Iff fact, the former route is 
scarcely adapted for any but good mountaineers. 
The Matterhorn has also been climbed from the 
Zmutt side ; but this route has never become 
popular. The first traveller to ascend the Matter- 
horn from Breuil was Mr F. Craufurd Grove, 
the present I’l'esident of the Alpine Club ; and 
of other remarkable ascents may bo mentioned 
those of Miss Walker, accompanied by her brother 
and Mr Gardiner— Miss Walker being the first 
lady to climb the Matterhom — of Sic Misses 
Pigeon, who were weather-bound for three days 
in the hut on the Italian side ; and in descending 
to Zermatt, after crossing the summit, were be- 
nighted, and had to remain on tlie open mountain- 
side till daybreak ; of Messrs Cawood, Colgrove, 
and Oust, who made the ascent from Zermatt 
without guides ; of the ill-fated expeditions in 
which the lives of Dr Moseley, the guide 
Brantschen, and Mr Borckhardt were lost ; and 
of Mr Mummery and the late Mr Pcnhall, who 
each discovered a new route from the Znmtt 
side. 

The Matterhorn has likewise been ascended in 
the winter ; as the writer can asser t from experi- 
ence, having accomplished the feat — such as it was 
— in the days when it had noB become the every- 
day affair that it is now.. With two guides, one 
of whom was the well-known Joseph Imboden of 
St Nicolas, I arrived at Zermatt one fine after- 
noon iif August, resolj'ed upon a one-day ascent 
of the Matterhorn. A start was to be made at 
midnight; and soon alter that hour, we were 
pickftig our way over the stones* whifih paved 
the deserted Village street in the darkness of a 
moonless night Leaving the village behind us, 
we commenced to ascend through the meadows 
beyond the village, Imboden leading, and never 
for a moment pausing, although, in that uncertai^pi 
light, it was difficult to distinguish a track 
any kind. We reached the barren Hbmli Ridge, 
and as w’e commenced to traverse it, the eSy 
grew lighter with the dawn of day. We were 
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dbse^to tfio foot of the Matterhorn now, and it 
“ looitoed upon us, towering high into the ^pky, and 
afeeming to ray eyes one mighty, series of i)reci- 
pices from base to summit. There was a solemn 
grandeur about the scene which seemed even to 
'nave its influence upon my companion, for not 
a word t^as spoken as we strode on towards the 
mountain. But when once we were upon the 
rock itself, I found that the difiiculties which I 
had pictured to myself as likely to arise had 
little existence in fact ; the series of precipices 
resolved themselves into a rocky surface, 'much 
broken, and yielding capital hand and foot hold 
everywhere. The incline, t^o, was very much 
less steep than it had a]) 2 )eared at a distance. 
No dilficulty indeed presented itself; and climbing 
upwards rapidly, in two hours from the Hdmli 
we were at the hut which in those days w'as 
generally made use of for passing the night 
previous to an ascent. This hut is built beneath 
the shelter of an overhanging cliff, on a narrow 
rock platfonn, and its position does not give one 
an idea of security. It is cramped, and when 
I saw it, was very dirty, and itnleed looked 
altogether so uninviting, that I gougratulated 
myself on having avoided a night in it. We 
found the stove useful, though, for cooking our 
breakfast. This hut has now been superseded 
by a larger building, ereCted lower down the 
mountain^ Wc finished our breakfast, and set 
out once more. 

Hitherto, the work had been quite easy ; but 
now came something stiffer, our first experience 
being on an ice-slojie at an angle of perhaps 
forty-five degrees, overhanging the route by which 
we had ascended, and by which, had any false 
step been made, we should have returned some- 
what hastily. A party that liad gone up the 
day before spared us any step-cutting, for they 
had done their work so satisfactorily that quite 
a stairca.se remained for our use. We reached 
the, top of the slope in safety ; a knife-edge 
of snow led us to the right, and almost immedi- 
ately we found ourselves upon the most dinicnlt 
bit of the mountain, the northern face. Round- 
ing the edge of the mountain, you look down, 
and below you, the face of the cliff falls away 
steeply, till it terminates in a drop of three 
thousand feet or more. Above, rises perpendicu- 
larly almost a succession of knobs of rock, over- 
lapping one another, and more or less coated 
with snow and ice. The position may be ren- 
dered exciting enough to please any one by the 
addition of one or two incompetent individuals 
to the party. * 

Our progress was s?iw but st.t'?i(l 3 ^ Tmboden 
would scan the face of the cliff, climb up a few 
feet, and when firmly fixed, call to me to Ibllow, 
the operation then being ivpeatod with tfie second 
guide. ^ We sighted the summit at fifteen minutes 
past ei<dit ; and in les.s than two hours after 
fcaving^^e kut we were on the ^highest point. 
The summit varies much, differing in shape 
with each successive season ; and when we were 
there, it was a ridge of snow, narrow in places, 
broader in others, though nowhere was it possible 
to walk three abreast. We had a glorious view ; 
but in this respect the Matterhorn is perhaps 
inferior to some of its neighbours, notably to 
Monte Rosa and the Dom. 

During the descent, imboden exercised even 


greater care, and we reached the hut again safely. 
From there, we made our way leisurely down 
to Zermatt, where wc arrived soon after three 
o’clock in the afternoon, after an unusually quick 
ascent, thanks to the splendid weather ana the 
easy state of the northern face, which, while it 
cost us only two hours, has sometimes given a 
party seven hours or more of hard work. On 
the way down, Imboden pointed out to me two 
blanched fragments of rope trailing from the rocks 
far lip on the northern face. They were left 
there by Mr Whymper after the accident, and 
marked the spot close by where it ociuirred. 
TJiere they remained as cherished relics till last 
j^ear, whfen a traveller sent his guide to cut them 
down and bi'ing them away, rit is sad to think 
that it was an Englishman who was guilty of 
this wanton act. 

As far as the actual ascent of the Matterhorn 
goe.s, it is far from being the formidable affair 
which it was once considered to be ; but at the 
same time it is certainly not an expedition to 
be recommended to every one. It is not tliat the 
ascent is dangerous in itself, though some may 
have their- own opinion ahuut that, but it cannot 
be too strongly insisted on that, under certain 
conditions, it ought not to be attempted. Every 
' experienced climber knows how weather can 
affect a mountain, and how ascents which, under 
ordinary conditions, are easy enough, are apt after 
bad weather to become difficult — sometimes im- 
pos.silde; and for a party of novices, with possibly 
, guides not of the best clas.s, to attempt the 
j Matte.rliorn in a bad state is to run a risk such 
as no one in the pursuit of pleasure is justified 
I ill running. 

I Tlu‘ latest accident njinn the Matterhorn, u]> to 
I date of writing, has perhai)s more than any other 
j Alpine accident illustrated the folly of attempt- 
■ iug great mountains without a proper mouiitain- 
i ccriiig training beforehand. On the morning of 
j the 17th of August, at three a..m., a party, conhi.sting 
, of Mes.srs P. 0. Burckhartlt and T. Davies, with 
! Zermatt guide.s, Peter Aufdemblatten and Fridolin 
Kronig, left the lower Matterhorn hut, ami in 
I fine weather reached the. summit about nine a.m. 

I Soon after leaving it, the iveather, w-ith one of 
j those sudden changes which must alway.s more 
I or lcs.s constitute a danger in Alpine climbing, 

I became very bad, and it began to snow. The 
progrc.ss of the party was very slow, for neither 
of the two gentlemen seems to have been a good 
walker, and both were exhausted ; and by seven 
o’clock that same evening they had only reached 
the spot near where Dr Moseley made his fatal 
slip. Here they halted. It continued to snow 
all that night and till past noon on the following 
day,, by which time travellers and guides were 
reduced to a pitiable condition. And now comes 
the saddest part of the story. Of the party, 
Mr Borckhardt was by this time the most 
helpless, and as such, ought to have received 
the greatest consideration ; but the guides per- 
suaded Mr Davies that the only chance of saving 
their own lives was to leave their helpless 
companion, and make a push to the nearest 
point whence help could be obtained. At that 
moment, it so happened that a rescue party 
was on its way from Zermatt, and they met it 
about half-way down to the hut On hearing 
of the abandonment of Mr Borckhardt on the 
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open mountain-side, the relief party pushed on 
to his aid with all haste ; but it was of no avail ; 
they only arrived to find that the unfortunate 
gentleman was past all human help. 
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the consolation of lecovering the precious 
insignia, the spice of romance in the affair appealed 
to Le Gautier's natural sentiment. He might, it 
may be thought, have had something similar 
made ; but it must be remembered that Jie had no 
fac-simile in his^ pobsession ; and he knew, or 
suspected, that the coin bore private marks 
known only to the Supremo Tliree. At all 
hazards, therefore, tlie device must be recovered, 
and perhaps a little pleanuit pa.stinie enjoyed 
in addition. 

After long cogitation, Lc Gautier decided to 
keep the appointment, and, in accordance with 
this determination, walked to Charing Cross tlie 
following night. He loitered along the broa<l 
stone platform for some time till the clock struck 
nine, idly specululing u[)oii the jjeoph* hurrying 
to and fro, and turning over tlie books and 
papers on the bookstall. At a few minutes after 
the hour he looked up at the clock, and then 
down again, and his heart IkmI a shade more 
quickly, for there, standing by the swinging 
door leading to the first-class waiting-room, was 
a long cloaked flgnre, closely veile<l. Walking 
carelessly in tlie direction, and approaching, he 
looked at his watch as he muttered; ‘Past nine 
— no sign of the Eastern Engle.’ 

By way of answer, the luysterioiis stranger 
raised her hand to th(‘ clasp of her cloak, and 
there, in the ceiitie of the lastcuing, w’a-- a gold 
moidorc. 

Lo Gautier’s eyes glistened as ho noticed this. 
‘You wish to see me?’ he said at length. ‘J 
must thank you for’ 

‘If your name is Le Gautier,’ she inteirupted, 
‘I do w'aut to say a few words to you. — Am 
I right, sir P 

Le Gautier bowed, tbinking that, if the face 
matched the voice and figure, he had a treasure 
here. 

‘This is no place to discuss this matter. If 
you can suggest any place where we can hold 
a few minutes’ conversation, I shall be obliged.’ 

Le Gautier mused a mouumt ; lie had a good 
knowledge of London, but hesitated to take a 
lady to any place so late. The only suggestion 
he could make was the Embankment ; and appa- 
rently this suited his companion, for, bowing 
her head, she took the proffered arm, walked 
out from the station, down Villiars Street, and 
so on to the waterside. Le Gautier noticed how 
the fingers on his arm trembled, attributing this 
to natural timidity, never dreaming that the 
emotion might be a warmer one. He began to 
feel at homo now, and his tongue ran on accord- 
ingly. ‘ Ah ! how good of you,’ he exclaimed, 
pressing the arm lying in his own tenderly — 

‘ how angelic of you to come to my aid ! Tell me 
how you knew I was so rash, so impetuous ? ’ 

‘Men who carry their lives in their hands 
always are/ Isodore replied, ‘The story does 


not need much telling. I was in the Kui^saal 
at the time, and had m;^ eyes on you. I saw 
you detach the insignia from your watch chain ; 
I saw yon hand it to a woman to stake; in 
short, I can put my hand upon it now.’ 

‘ My protector, my guardian angel ! ’ Le Gautier 
cried ^ rapturously ; and then, with a eudden 
prosaic touch, added : ‘ Have you got it with 
you?’ 

Isodore hesitated. If he could only have seen 
the smile behind the thick dark veil which hid 
the Ibaturcs so tankdisiiigly 1 

‘ I have not your iu'-ignia with me,’ she. said ; 

‘ that 1 must give ^ou at some future time, not 
now. Though I am alarmed for you, 1 cannot 
but admire your recklcs's audacity.’ 

‘ I thought pel haps you might,’ Lc Gautier 
observed in a dibuppointed tone, and glancing 
at the clasp of liis companion’s cloak. 

‘ That is mine,’ she exjilained, noting his eager 
look. ‘I do not part with it so recklessly us 
you. I, too, hm one of you, as you see. Ah, 
J\Ionsieur le Gautier, how truly fortunate your 
treasure fell into a woman’s hands ! ’ 

‘ Indeed, , yes,’ he I’cplied gravely, a little 
pii/zl(‘d, nevertheless, by the Jialf-serioua, half- 
mocking tone of these last words. ‘And how 
grateful I am ! Pardon me if\ in my anxiety, 
1 ask wdion I may it ? ’ 

‘It may be some days yet. It is not in my 
hands ; but be assured tliat you shall have it. 
I always keep my promiHcs — in love or w’ar, 
gratitude or revenge, I never iorget. — And now 
1 mubt leave yon.’ 

‘But you vill at leubt tell mo the name of my 
benefactor, and when 1 shall have the great 
felicity of seeing her again.’ 

‘If I dibclobe myself to yon, my secret must 
bo res])ected. Sonic time, wlicn 1 know you 
better, 1 will tell you moie. I live in Ventnor 
Street, Fit/roy Square. You may come and sec 
me any night at ten. You must inquire for 
Marie St Jean.’ 

‘I will come,’ Le Gautier exclaimed, kissing 
the profleii'd hand gallantly. ‘Nothing save the 
sternest duty Khali keep mu from Fitzroy Square.’ 

‘ And you will respect my secret ? I, too, am 
on the biisine.ss of the League. You will guard 
my secret ? ’ 

‘ On my life ! ’ was the fervid response. — ‘ Good- 
night, and rtw revoir,’ 

‘On his life,’ Isodore murmured as she walked 
rapidly away in the direction of the Tcnijile 
Garden-s. 

It was a beautiful night,* the moon Iianging 
behind Westminster, anil throwing a glowing 
track along the switt rushing river, dancing like 
molten silver as it turned and switched under 
the arches of Waterioo. It was getting quiet 
now, save for the echoing footfall from a few 
hurrying feet or the shout of voices from the 
Surfey shore. Soft and subdued giino tiffihe hoasse 
murmurs ot* the distant Strand ; but Isodore 
heeded them not. In imagination, she was 
standing under the shadow of the grape-vines, 
the sunny Tiber down at her feet, and a man was 
at her side. And now the grapes were thorns, 
the winding Tiber the sullen Thames, and the 
hero standing hjr her side, a hero no longer, hut 
a man to be despised — and worse. As she walked 
along, busy among the faded rose-leaves of the 
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past, a hand was laid upon her arm, and Valerie 
stood before her. 

‘I thought you were going to walk over me,’ 
she said. ‘ I knew you would return this way, 
and came to meet you.— Have you seen him ? ’ 

‘Yes, I have seen him ; and what I have heard, 
does not alter my feelings. He is cold and vain, 
callous and unfeeling as ever. And to think I 
once loved that man, and trusted him ! The 
poor fool thinks he has made another conquest, 
another captive to his bow and spear. Under 
cover of my veil, I have been studying his* fea- 
tures. It is well he thinks so ; it will help me 
to my revenge. — Valerie, he is^, going to call upon 
me to-morrow night at ten o’clock.’ 

* But consider what a rash thing you are doing. 
Besides, how is this going to benefit you or injui-e 
him ? He will boast of it ; he will talk of it 
to his fHends, and injure you.’ 

‘Not whfl.e I have this,’ Isodorc*. cried trium- 
phantly, touching the clasp of her cloak. — ‘Do 
not you see how he is within my pcfwer? Besides, 
he can give me some information of the utmost 
value. They hold a Council to-morrow night ; 
the business is pressing, and a special envoy is 
to go to Borne. The undertaking will be one 
of extreme danger. They will draw lots, but 
the choice will fall upon ikcderick Maxwell.’ 

‘How do you know this 'it’ Valerio asked. ‘I 
do not understand your mission ; but it seems 
to me that where every man has a stake at issue, 
it is his own interest to see the matter conducted 
fairly.’ 

‘ You may think so ; but perhaps you will 
liiiiik differently when I tell you that Le Gautier 
is, for the evening, President of the Coimcil. It 
does not need a vast amount of discrimination 
to see how the end will bo. Le Gautier is deter- 
mined to marry this Enid Charteris ; and much 
as she despises him, ho will gain his end if he 
is not crossed.’ 

‘ But what are you going to do ? ’ Valerio asked, 
horrified at the infamoiis plot. ‘You will not 
allow an innocent man to go to his death like 
this?’ 

‘ I shall not, as you say, allow a good man to 
be done to death,’ Isodnre replied with the calm- 
of perfect conviction. ‘The pear is not yet 
Le Gautier is not sufficiently hoist wiBi his 
„ own petai'd. This Maxwell will go to Home ; but 
he will never execute the commission allotted 
to him ; 1 shall take care of that. — And now, 
mind you are out of the way, when Le Gautier 
comes to-morrow night.’ 

Valerie silently Shivered as she turned ovi‘r 
the dark plot in her np'nd. ‘Suppose you fail, 
Isodore,’ she suggested — ‘fail from over-confi- 
dence? You speak of the matter as already 
accomplished, as if you ha^l only to say a thing 
and it is done. One would think, to hear you, 
that Frederick Maxwell’s safety, my husbernd’s 
life oven,*wa8 yjpurs.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered calmly; ‘his ‘life is mine, 

I hold it in the hollow of iiiy hand.’ 

CnAPTEE XI. 

In one of those quiet by-thoroi^hfares between 
Gray’s Inn Eoad and Holborn stands a hair- 
: dresser’s shop. It is a good enough house above 
Stairs, with capacious rooms over the shop ; 

tol. — — . . 

below, it has its plate-glass windows and the 
pole typical of the tonsorial talent within; a 
window decorated with pale waxen beauties, 
rejoicing in wigs of great luxuriance and splendour 
of colour ; brushes of every shape and design ; 
and cosmetiquos from all nations, dubbed with 
high-sounding names, and warranted to make 
the baldest scalp resemble the aforesaid beauties, 
after one or more applications. But the polite 
proprietor of ‘The Cosmopolitan Toilette Club’ 
nad something besides hair-cutting to depend 
upon, for Pierre Ferry’s house was the London 
headquarters of the League. 

As he stood behind a customer’s chair in the 
‘ saloon ’ flipping and cliatting as barbers, especi- 
ally if they be foreigners, always will, his restless 
little black eyes twinkled strangely. Had the 
customer been a man of observation, he would 
have noticed one man after another drop in, 
making a sign to the tonsorial artist, and then 
passing into an inner room. Salvarini entered 
presently, accompanied by Frederick Maxwell, 
both making some sign and passing on. Pierre 
Ferry looked at the newcomer keenly ; but a 
glance of intelligence satisfied his fc tuples, and 
he resumed his occupation. Time went on until 
Lo Gautier arrived, listless and cool, as was 
his wont, and in his turn passed in, turning to 
the barber as Ite shut the door behind liiin. 

‘ This room is full,’ he said ; ‘ wo want no more.’ 

Ferry bowed gravely, and turning the key 
in the lock, put the former in his j)Ocket, That 
was the signal of the assembly being complete. 
He wished his customer good-night, then closing 
the door, seated himself, to be on the alert lu 
case of any threatened danger. 

As each of the conspirators passed through the 
shop, they ascended a dark winding staircase 
into the room above ; and at the end of tlie 
apartment, a window opened upon another light 
staircase, for flight in case of danger, and which 
led into a courtyard, and ihonco into a back 
strecti Tlie windows looking upon Gray’s Inn 
Load were carefully barred, and the curtains 
drawn so os to exclude any single ray of light, 
and talking quietly together were a few grave- 
looking men, fi^reigners mostly. Maxwell sur- 
veyed the plain-looking apartment, almost bare 
of furniture, with the exception of a long table 
, covered with green cloth, an inkstand and paper, 
together with a ]jack of playing-cards. The 
artist’s scrutiny and speculations were cut short 
by the entrance of Le Gautier. 

To an actor of his stump, the change of manner 
from a light-hearted man of the world to a des- 
perate conspirator was easy enough. He had laid 
aside his air of levity, and appeared now Presi- 
dent of the Council to the life — grave, stern, with 
a touch of hauteur in his gait, his voice delibe- 
rate, and his whole manner speaking of earnest 
determination of purpose. Maxwell could not 
but admire the man now, and gave him credit 
at least for sincerity in this thing. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, in deep sonorous tones, 
j ‘ we wiU commence business, if yon please. I 
shall not detain you long to-night, for I have 
business of grave importance myself. Will you 
take your seats ? ’ 

The men gathered round the table, drawing 
up their chairs, Le Gautier at the head, mid 
every eye turned upon him with rapt attention. 

1 
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From an inside pocket he produced a packet 
of papers and laid them before him. ‘ Brothers,’ 
he asked, * what is our first duty to the League 1 ’ 
*The remov^ of tyrants!’ came from every 
throat there in a kind of deep chorus. ‘And 
death to traitors!’ added one, low down the 
board. 

‘You are right, my friend,’ Lc Gautier con- 
tinued. ‘That is a dut^r to which none can 

J deld. " I hold evidence in my hand that we 
lavo a traitor amongst us — ^not in the room, I 
mean, but in our camp. Does any Brother here 
know Visci, the Deputy at Borne 'i ’ 

The assembly looked one to the other, though 
without speaking ; and Maxwell noted the deathly 
pallor tijjon SuWarini’s face, wondering what 
brought it there. The President repeated the 
([uestion, and looked round again, as if waiting 
lor some one to speak. 

‘Yes, 1 know him. He was my friend,’ Sal- 
varini observed in melancholy tones. ‘Let us 
hear what his fault is.’ 

‘He is a traitor to the Order,’ Le Gautier 
continued ; ‘and as such, he must die. His crime 
is a heavy one,’ he weTit on, looking keenly 
at Maxwell: ‘ho has lefused to obey a mandate 
of the Three!.’ 

‘ Death ! ’ sheuited the voices in chorus again 
— * death to the traitor ! ’ 

‘That is your verdict, then?’ the President 
(isked, a great shout of ‘ Ay ’ going up in reply. — 
‘ It is propi't for you to see his refusal ; we 
must be stern in spite of our ju.stice. See for 
yourselves.’ Saying these words, he passed the 
papers down the table li’oui hand to hand. 
Maxwell reading them in liis turn, though the 
whole thing was a puzzle to him. He could 
only sec that the assembly were in ileadly eai’iiest 
concerning something he did not understand. 
He was destm<-d lo have a rude awakening ere 
long. The papers were passed on until they 
reached the President’s hands again. With great 
care he burnt them at one of the caudles, crushing 
the charred ashes with his fingers. 

‘You are all agreed,’ ho asked. ‘"NYIiat is 
your verdict to be?’ And like a solemn echo 
came the one word, ‘ Death ! ’ Salvariiii .alone 
was silent, and as Le Gautier took up the 
cards before him, his deathly i)allor seemed to 
increase. 

‘ It is well — it is just,’ Le Gautier said sternly, 
as he poured the cards like water from one 
hand to the other. ‘lily friends, we will draw 
lots. In virtue of my ollice as President, 1 am 
exempt ; but I will uot stand out in the hour 
of danger ; I will take my chance with you.’ 

A murmur of applause followed this sentiment, 
and the cards were passed round by cach^ alter 
being carefully examined .and duly shulHcd. 
Maxwell shufiled the cards in his hands, quite 
unconscious of what they might mean to him, 
and passed them to Salvariiii. 

‘No,’ he said despond i ngly ; ‘there is fate in 
such things as these. If the lot falls to me, 
I bow my head. There is a higher Hand than 
man’s guiding such destinies as ours; I will 
not touch them.* Saying these words with an 
air of extremely deep melancholy, he pushed 
the cards- in Le Gautier’s direction. The latter 
turned back his cuffs, laid the cards on the 
pabn of one hand, and looked at the assembly. 


‘ I will deal them round, and the first par- 
ticular card that falls to a certain individnal 
shall decide,’ he said. * Choose a cord,’ 

‘The dagger strikes to the heart,’ came a foreign 
voice from the end of the table; ‘what better 
can we have than the ace of hearts ? ’ He stopped, 
and a murmur of assent ran round the room. 

It was a thrilling moment. Every face was bent 
forward eagerly as the President stood up to deal 
the cards. He placed one before himself, a harm- 
less one, and then, with unerring dexterity, threw 
one 'before every man there. Each face was a » 
study of rapt attention, for any one might mean 
a life, and low hoafse murmurs ran round as one 
card after another was turned up and proved to 
be harmless. One round was finished, containing, 
curiously enough, six hearts, and yet the fatal ace 
had not appeared. Each anxious lace would light 
up for a moment as the owner’s card was turned 
up, and then be fixed with sickening anxiety 
on his neighbour’s. At the end of the second 
round the acefwas still absent. The excitement 
now was almost painful ; not a word was spoken, 
and only the deep breathing gave evidence of the 
inward emotion. Slowly, one by one, the cards 
dwindled away in the (lealer’s hands till only 
seven were left. It was a sight never to be 
forgotten even with one chamSp for each ; and 
when the first of the seven was dealt, a simple 
two, every envying eye was bent upon the fortu- 
nate one as he laughed unsteadily, wiped his 
face, and hastily filled and swallowed a glass of 
water. Six, five, four ; the last to the President, 
and there only remained three cards now — one 
for Salvarini, one for Maxwell, and one for the 
suggester of the emblem card. The Frenchman’s 
card was placed upon the table ; ho turned it 
up with a slu’ug which was not altogether affected, 
.and then came Salvarini’s turn. The whole room 
had gathered round the twain, Maxwdl calm and 
collected, Salvarini white and almost fainting. 
He had to steady one hand with the other, like 
a man afflicted with paralysis, as he turned over 
his card. For a moment he leaned back in his 
chair, the revulsion of feeling almost overpower- 
ing him. His card was the seven of clubs. 

With a long sweeping throw, the President 
tossed the last card in Maxwell’s direction. No 
need to look at it. There it lay—tho fatal ace 
of hearts ! 

They were amazed at the luckless man’s utter 
coolness, as he sat there playing with the card, 
little understanding as yet his danger ; and then, 
one by one shaking his hand solemnly, they 
passed out. Maxwell was iifclined to make light 
of this dramatic displa}!, ascribing it to a for- 
eigner’s love of the mysterious. He did not 
understand it to mean a last farewell between 
Brothers. They had.all gone by that time with 
the exception of Le Gautier and Salvarini the 
latter looking at the dbomed man sadly, the 
Frenchman ^with an evil glilteib ond*^ look* of 
subdued trmmph in his eyes. 

‘Highly dramatic, at anyrate,’ Maxwell ob- 
served, turning to Le Gautier, ‘ and vastly enter- 
taining. They seemed to be extremely sorry for 
me.’ 

‘Well, you take tlie matter coolly enough,*' the 
Frenchman smiled. ‘Any one would think you 
were used to this sort of thing.’ 

‘I should like to have caught some of those 
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expressions/ Maxwell replied. ‘ They would 
make a man’s fortune if he could got them on 
canvas. What do you think of an Academy 
picture entitled “The Conspirators?” — And now, 
will you be good enough to explain this little 
farce to me ? ’ 

His cool, contemptuous tones knocked Le 
Gautier off his balance for a moment, but he 
quickly recovered his habitual cynicism. * There 
will be a pendant to that picture, called “ The 
Vengeance ; ” or, if you like it better, ‘‘The 
Assassination,” ’ he replied with a sneer. ‘ Surely 
you do not think I dealt these cards for Amuse- 
ment 1 No, my friend ; a life rvas at stake there, 


perhaps two.’ 

‘A life at stake? Do you mean that I am to 
play the part of murderer to a man unknown to 
me — an innocent man ? ’ 

‘Murder is not a pleasant word,’ Le Gau- 
tier replied coldly. ‘We i)refer the expression 
“remove,” as being more clegantj^ and not so 
calculated to shock the nerves of novices — like 
yourself. Your perspicacity docs you credit, sir. 
Your arm is the one chosen to strike Visci down.’ 

‘Gracious powers!’ Maxwell exclaimed, falling 
back into his chair faint and dizzy. ‘ I stain my 
hand with an unoffending man’s blood ? Never! 
I would die first. I iiever dreamt — I never 

thought Salvarini, I hid not think you 

would lead me into this ! ’ 

‘I warned you,’ the Italian said mournfully. 
‘As far as I dared, I told you what the con- 
sequences would be.’ 

‘ If you had told me you were a gang of callous, 
bloodthirsty murderers, 1 should not have joined 
you. I, like every Englishman, am the friend 
of liberty as much as you, but no cowardly dagger- 
thrust for me. Do your worst, and come what 
may, I defy you 1 ’ 

‘A truce to these histrionics,’ Le Gautier ex- 
claimed fiercely ; ‘ or we shall hold n Council, 
and serve yon the same. There are your orders. 
I am your superior. Take them, and obey. 

Refuse, and’ He stopped, folding his arms, 

and looked Maxwell full in the face for a mo- 
ment ; then turning abruptly upon his heel, 
quitted the room without another word. 

Maxwell and his friend confronted each other. 
‘And who is this Visci I am to murder?’ the 
artist demanded bitterly. 

Salvarini bowed his head lower and lower till 
his face almost rested upon his breast. ‘You 
know him,’ he said. ‘He W'as a good friend of 
mine once, and his^ crime is the one you are 
contemplating now — disobedience to orders. Is 
it possible you have not*'guessed the doomed man 
to be Carlo Visci ? ’ 

‘Carlo Visci — my friend, my more than brother? 
I must be mad, mad or dreaming. Lay foul 
hands upon the best friend man ever had — the 
noble-heajted fellow whose purse was mine, who 
taught me all f know, who saved my life ; and 
I to stab him in the dark because, perchance, he 
refuses to serve a companion the same 1 Never ! 
May my right hand rot off, before I injure a 
hair of Clarlo Visci’s head ! ’ 

‘Then yoii will die yourself,’ Salvarini put in 
sadly. 

‘Then I shall die—death comes only once,’ 
Maxwell exclaimed proudly, throwing back his 
bead. ‘ No sin. like that shall stain my soul ! ’ 


For a moment the two men were silent. 

Salvarini broke the silence. ‘ Listen, Maxwell,* 
he said. ‘ I am in a measure to blame for this, 
and I will do what I can to serve you. You 
must go to Rome, as if you intended to fulfil 
your task, and wait there till you hear from me. 
I am running great risks in helping you so, and 
you must rely on me. One thing is in your 
favour : time is no particular object. Will you 
go so far, for your sake and mine ? ’ 

‘ Anything, anywhere ! ’ burst out the English- 
man passionately. 

(ITo he continued.) 

5 ““ 

PITMEN, PAST AND ?’11ESENT. 

The coal-trade of Scotland dates from the early 
part of the thirteenth century. In its earliest 
stages it embraced only the shallowest seams, 
and those without water, or any other difficulty 
requiring machinery to overcome. The digging 
of coal, therefore, is one of our oldest imlnstries ; 
and it may be interesting to look at souie phases 
of the work from the miner’s poini of view. 
Taking this stand-point, we will see that the 
improvement in the miner’s condition — physical, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual — is almost incon- 
ceivable. When machinery became necessary for 
pumping water from coal-pits— about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century — there appears 
to have, been a demand for workmen greater 
than llie supply, and ptnver was granted to 
colliery owners ‘to apprehend all vagabonds and 
sturdy beggars’ and set them to work. This 
shows that the life of a minor wa.s not at all 
an attractive one ; and this is not to be wondered 
at, as will bo seen from some of the allusions 
made in this {irticle as we ])i'OCCf‘d. The one 
fact, that colliers were, for two centuries after 
the date referred to— that U, till near the end 
of the eighteenth century — bought and sold with 
the collieries in which they wrought, is sufficient 
to stamp mining as a most unclosirable kind of 
employment, even in those early and nmre or 
less barbarous times. One can easily understand, 
from this instance of hardship, how it became 
necessary to keep up the 8U])])ly of miners from 
the criminal classes. An analogous case still 
presents itself in Russia, where one of the most 
hopeless sentences that can be passed on political 
and other offenders is banishment to the Siberian 
mines. 

Some time after the repeal (about 1790) of 
the laws enslaving miners, there would appear 
to have been experienced a similar difficulty 
to recruit the ranks of pit-workers, and one of 
the means adopted to procure workmen was only 
a few degrees less objectionable than slavery 
itself. This was what was termed the ‘Bond’ 
system. A man, more especially when he had 
a family, some of them coming to be helpful 
at his calling, had the bait held out to him of 
a bounty if he signed the bond. By this bond 
he obliged himself to continue in the employ- 
ment of his master for a fixed period, varying 
from one year to four years. In return for this, 
he received the immediate payment of a bounty, 
variable in amount in proportion to the period 
engaged for, and also regulated by the value of 
I the man’s services. As much as five pounds 
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miglit be given. Should the bond be faithfully 
carried out by the workman, the master had 
no claim upon the money ; but should the en- 
gagement be brought prematurely to an end, 
he often retained the power to claim the amount 
as a debt, besides having the right to sue the 
workman for desertion of service. Of course, 
the bounty formed a payment over and above 
the' )rdinary wages. 

At Ihe period referred to, it was the practice 
amongst many classes of workmen in Scot- 
land to leave their usual avocations during the 
summer months, and fee themselves to farmers in 
the times known familiarly as *liay and hairst.’ 
From this custom, it was often a seriods matter 
for a coalrnaster <!b find that his workmen had 
deserted him. The ‘bond’ system was intended 
partly to counteract this practice, as well as 
to meet the prevailing unpopuhirity of the work. 
The system was a thoroughly bad one for the 
workmen, as it practically lengthened the period 
of actual slavery, though nominally that had dis- 
appeared, The inducement to sign the bond 
Avas very much the same as it now is to join the 
militia — the bounty-money gave the; prospect of 
a ‘ spree ’ in bcith cases, and in this way the system 
operated badly. 

We may well be astonished at the statement, 
(hat in the memory of men still living it wjus 
the regular thing for miners in some districts to 
go to and from the pits with hare feet. The wages 
were small and the hours long. We have heard 
it said by a miner tliat the grandfather of a com- 
panion a little older than himself wrought in the 
mines for twopence a day, he at the time being 
man grown. This case would iake us back to 
about the close of the last century, when miners 
Avere emjdoyed compulsorily under an Act of 
I’arliament. In any case it is an extreme instance 
of the small Avages earned for a long time by 
miners. In regard to the hours of employment, 
even till a period Avell advanced in the present 
century, the usual time to begin Avork was four 
A.M. ; Avhilst the luiur for allowing the men to 
quit the mine AA^as six o’clock at night — a length 
of day’s work that left little time even for sleep. 
No wonder that such a joke should be in circu- 
lation that miners’ children in those days did not 
know their fathers, as the children Averc asleep all 
the time the father was at home. 

Not only had miners in times past hard Avork 
with long hours and small wages, but even the 
scanty earnings were settled up only at long inter- 
vals, and on this fact hangs a st;ries of abuses 
that required a long and determined struggle to 
remove. Monthly pays were considered frequent; 
and it could harclly be expected that mining 
human nature could endure for a month ewn at 
a time without some temporary means being 
proAuded. Out of this arose some of the most 
indefensible hardships suffered by the miner. 
‘Truck’ and ‘Poundage’ in all their various forms 
were the foul growths from the SYstem of long 
delayed pays. The truck system had many de- 
velopments. Let us begin with one of its earliest 
— namely, ‘ lines.’ A workman wants an advance, 
and goes to the pay office for that purpose ; but 
instead of getting hard cash, he receives a line 
to the following effect : ‘ Please give bearer goods 
to the value of This line 

was addressed to a person owning a general 


provision and dry-goods store, who had entered 
into an arrangement to honour these lines ; and 
when they were brought to the colliery proprietor 
at stated intervals, the shopkeeper received pay- 
ment of their amount, less an agreed upon com- 
mission, varying from five to ten per cent. But, 
supposing the storekeeper did not keep some 
of the goods required by the workman for his 
family or personal use, the workman could obtain 
a part of the sum marked on the line in money, 
less a discount of u.sually one penny per shilling. 
As tfime went on, however, another develop- 
ment of the truck system took place, and on the 
whole it was a little better than that described. 
The mine-OAvner provided a store, managed under 
his OAvn charge, in which was sold everything 
from the proverbial ‘needle to an anchor.’ One 
of the sore points in the management of many 
of these works-stores Avas that the men Avere 
terrorised into buying all their goods there, and 
1 there alone. Indeed, where advances were given 
under the line-fystem, the poor miner had usually 
to spend nearly all his money in the masters 
stores. Even in the comparatively rare instances 
where workpion Avaited until the end of the pay 
without accepting advances, some of the colliery 
proprietors nstid a sort of tyrannical power over 
the men to force them to Iniy jftpm the works- 
store, and that alows. Under the line-system, 
barter pure and simple obtained full play. And 
yet since the passing in 1831 of what is popularly 
iicnoAvn as the Truck Act, this barbarous method 
of payment Avas fully provided against, though 
the criminality of unscrupulous masters was not 
brought home to them until the Truck Com- 
mission sat in 1870. This Commission fully in- 
vestigated the Avholesalo evasion of the law of 
1831, and brought such a flood of light on the 
disgraceful proceedings of many masters, as to 
at once bring to an end the hateful truck or 
tally system. It forms a curious comment on 
the manner of administering our laAvs, that the 
Truck Act of 1831 only became operative in 1870, 
after a niost exhaustive inqiiiiy. 

Whilst ‘truck’ Avaa an attempt on the part 
of some masters to pay Avages in kind and not 
in sterling money, what is known as ‘poundage’ 
was a different system of making a large profit 
off the poverty of the workmen — a system, un- 
fortunately, whiclx is not altogether dead yet. 
Under the system of poundage, the monthly or 
larger pays were continued — short pays Avould 
have been its death — but the privilego Wiis 
granted to employees of receiving advances in 
cash during the currency of»tlie pay. But this 
was done, let it be noteil, for a ‘consideration,’ 
that consideration being the grand and simple 
system of five per cent. — a shilling a pound. 
This is how the ca|^ciiliition would work out: 
In a four-weekly pay, let us j^resume that there 
are only three advances * made — if there were 
morb it would not alter the ju’ingple at work; — 
one made e8,ch week for three weeks, and each 
advance amounting to one pound. The first 
advance is twenty shillings for three weeks, the 
second for two weeks, and the third for one 
•v,^eek — the whole advances during the currency 
of the pay amounting to three pounds, and cost- 
ing the workman three shillings. This lookfe a 
very simple charge— five per cent. ; but when 
we look at it in the light of being interest on 
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lent money, we find the first pound has cost 
83f per cent per annum ; the second, 130^ and 
the third, 260 per cent, per annum — or an 
average of nearly 160 per cent per annum on 
the wliole. It must be remembered too that 
this was the rate of interest charged, not for an 
unsecured debt, but rather for wages actually 
earned by the employee, though settlement was 
deferred for a month through the system of long 
pays. The writer has known a firm derive 
from this one source of income as much as a 
thousand pounds a year up to the time a ‘more 
enlightened policy was adopted. 

Another system from which unscrupulous 
employers derived some income, more trifling 
in amount than the annoyance and irritation it 
produced, was that known as * Fines.’ In remote 
collieries, fines were of regular occurrence under 
one pretext or another. It is quite likely that 
the system was a survival of feudal jurisdiction 
exercised by the superior all over the country, 
and finally put an end to, as it* was supposed, 
by Act of Parliament passed in 1747, Instead 
of the workman being brought before a magis- 
trate for an alleged ollence, a court-jinartial was 
held upon him by the employer dr manager, 
and a fine was usually exacted. It mattered 
not whether the offence related to the man’s 
employment or to his conduct with his neigh- 
bours, whether it had a criminal or only a 
civil origin — the court-martial was lield, and 
the result invariably the same — a fine. The 
curious thing was that these fines were taken 
as a matter of course, the decisions being usually 
respected after a little necessaiy grumbling. The 
amount of money gained annually from these fines 
was not large, so that their justification must 
have been that this was the only available 
method of keeping law and order. In this view, 

* fines ’ may have suited an earlier state of civilisa- 
tion ; but the system is too rough and ready 
to be consonant with modern ideas of justice. 
The miner has suflered under slavery, and its 
twin-brother the bond system ; but he has seen 
these totally disappear, not, however, very many 
years before slavery was abolished amongst the 
aborigines of our colonies. Truck or the tally 
system has also become a tiling of the past, 
tnough we have seen how hard it was to kill. 
Fines likewise have given place to the ordinary 
operation of the law ; and the exaction of poundage 
is now only made by a small residuum of coal - 1 
masters, on whom the action of public opinion 
is slow and uncertain ; but the system is doomed, 
and must, sooner or* later, follow the other abuses 
we have enumerated. 

We will now look for a short time at a differeni 
phase of the subject, * Pitmen, Past and Present ; ’ 
and in this no less than ,in the past, already 
treated, it will be found that there is a strong 
contrast between the ^st and the present in the 
miner’s -condition. Take as an example ' the 
ventilatiqn of mines. The benefits firougnt about 
in the miner’s health by the greater quantities 
of fresh air now forced into the pits are almost 
incalculable. A ‘wheezing’ miner of thirty is 
now a ve^ rare phenomenon ; indeed, apart from 
the inevitable danger from accidents — and that 
is even greatly lessened — the miner has now 
nearly as good a chance of long life fis any other 
class of workmen. At a period witl^ the 


memory of not very old colliers still living, the 
pit was merely a hole in the ground, having no 
separate upcast and downcast division, so essen- 
tial to proper ventilation. In short, there was 
absolutely no attempt at the artificial ventilation 
of the mines. The only agent at work was the 
wind on the surface, and this was as often as not 
adverse to the pitman. In the heat of summer, 
the mine became quite unworkable from the 
rarefied and polluted nature of the air.' From 
the operation of various causes, Ibis state of things 
has been altered to the great benefit of the miner. 
An air-tight mid-wall is now made in each pit : 
the one side of the shaft being used for drawing 
out — by fans or otherwise — the foul air ; and the 
other for the introduction intj the mine of a 
current of fresh air, which finds its way through 
all tlie workings until it reaches the upcast shaft, 
and there obtains an outlet. In addition to this, 
every shaft has now a communication pit, eitlier 
expressly made for that purpose, or advantage 
may be taken of some old pit for giving pitmen 
a certain means of exit and entrance in the event 
of a shaft being blocked up through accident. 

The year of the famouB battle of W'atcrloo is 
one that should ever be remembered gratefully by 
miners. It was then that TTumphiy Davy per- 
fected his safety-lamp, that has done so much for 
mankind. How much it has done to i)revent 
accidents no one can say. Being a preventive, all 
we can claim is that it must have rendered the 
annals of mining comparatively free of the records 
of accidents, and given a degree of comfort and 
safety in the fieriest mines that otherwise would 
be impossible, besides making available for public 
use a vast amoujit of coal that without it would 
be unworkable. 

Ill regard to the age of those engaged in mines, 
thirty, Ibrty, or fifty years ago it was the rule 
rather than the exception to send boys to work at 
eight or nine years of age. The Mines Act of 
1H72 wholly prohibits the employment below 
ground of women or girls of any age, and fixes for 
boys the minimum age at. twelve for a full day’s 
employment, and that only udien a certain edu- 
cational standard has been reached. Curiously 
enough, however, a boy ahovo ground cannot be 
engaged full time until he is thirteen years old. 
Surely it is one of the unintentional anomalies of 
the Mines Act that in the open aii* boys are pre- 
cluded from working till they are a year older 
than they may be at work undei’ground. A 
warning note may be sounded in regard to the 
age at which boys arc engaged. We know that 
many are employed in mines at the minimum 
age of twelve, irrespective of their educational 
standard. If the Education Act and the Mines 
Act ^re here at variance, or if there is the want 
of a public prosecutor to see them enforced, the 
wants shoubl be without waste of time supplied, 
and not cause beneficial clauses to be inoperative. 

Respecting the education of miners’ children, 
the Education Apts have been highly advan- 
tageous in giving compulsory powers to School 
Boards and managers ; but even before their 
introduction, this class of children had many 
comparative benefits in a much less degree enjoyed 
by others. The works-schools have always been a 
feature in Scotch mining centres. Wa have not 
seen any pointed allusion to the fact that these 
sphools, long before the introduction of Education 
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Acts, solved the problem of free education in a Hence, os we have stated, there is much tempfca- 
way satisfactory to all concerned. Happily, in tion for the colliery lessee to erect flimsy houses 
many places these schools are stUl left under the in keeping with the possible shortness of their 
old management, though nominally connected with use. But colliery owners often rise superior to 
School Boards. , Under the works-school system, this evident temptation, and in spite of the 
all the workers, whether married or single, agreed possible unremunerative nature of the mineral 
to pay a weekly sum, say, of twopence. This held, excellent houses, with copious water-supply, 
insured the education of the workman’s family, are provided. Where this is done, naturally a 
how I'ver large it might be. ^ The unniurried suf- better class of workers settle down ; and when 
fercd b> this voluntary sacrifice on their part, hut there is a fairly good prospect before the lessee, 
they did so at a time of life when they were least it is doubtless nothing but justice to himself and 
burdened ; but the struggling married man reaped his werkmen to afford the men every comfort, 
the full benefit when he most needed assistance. It is not too much to say that in the best 
In the case of a workman with four children of collieries, the interests of the workmen are cared 
school-age at one time, the almost nominnl cost of for in the most eiflightened manner. Situatetl 
a halfpenny per Mteek paid for each child’s educa- as are many colliery villages, lieyond the over- 
tion. Small though this sum is, we have known sight of regularly constituted municipalities, the 
8ch(jols self-supporting under the system for years, whole onus of sanitary and other regulations falls 
with no other aid than the government grant upon the master, and he does not snirk his duty 
earned at the annual inspection, besides being in such cases. Means of social enjoyment are 
able to sup])Iy night-school education in the provided — the physical, intellectual, moral, and 
winter months to the elderly youths of the spiritual well-being of the populace are cared 
place. for, and the colliers of to-day are in conse- 

Besides a school, it is one of the evidences of quence an intelligent and respectable class of 
the improved state of mining communities that men. Crime is proportionately small amongst 
they usually have all the ailjuncts of civilisa- mining villages, and those who best know the 
tion amongst them. There is the church, where miner ul*e aware that he is possessed of much 
the ricli and the poor meet together, and in kindness of heart, and tliat in prosecution 
this coiiJUH’tioii it may 1 )e said that miners are of his dangerous caUiug he ol’ten exhibits true 
as a class either very zciih>UR religionists, or they heroism. 

go to the other extreme, and care for none of 

these things. Tlic clergy of our day is largely 

recruited from mining villages ; whilst the list QEOTlOE IIAXNAY’B LOVE AFFAIR. 
ol‘ miners who have become home missionaries , 

is a long one. Then there is the Temperance <-UAi>'rEH v.-the kotcous sancium- 
tSocifty, either a Good Templars’ Lodge, or an ^ disclosure. 

olMioU from 6, mi. of th. other anti-alcohol Alpbkd Romuton felt the smart of Nan’s sum- 
poc]etie,> ; tiKiiv IS llie Library ot well-selected j. • i t, n i 

hooks, nhich are much read. There is the more than he could have ex- 

Savin-s-bank ; ilie Iteoding-room, with a full ported, or even than he owned to himselt. His 
supply of daily newspapers and other periodical vanity was sorely hurt, and he lost a good deal 
literature ; the tString and Reed Bands ; the of that audacious inmicitmce in his manner j 
Bowling Green, Football and (j)uoiting Field — towards the opposite sex for which he had been 
the amu icinents of the miners of our day being before remarkable. He sent back Nan’s letters 
all on a higher level than tlio.se of forty years honourably enough, and set himself to forget 
.-li-o, when ccick-heliting and dog-figlitiiis mono- ^ 3,,^ had him. Ill order to effect this, 

polised attention. Nor can we omit to mention i i i i. i x i.i n i i 

tliat Sick and Fuiteral and other benevolent detemiincd to supplant the old love by a 
Societies arc marked associations in every coUiery commenced paying marked atten- 

villago worthy of the name. Miners are indeed tions to Miss Curtiss, the tweiity-thousand-pound 
remarkably considerate to each other, when any young lady. His suit prospered, and the fair 
speidal emergency occurs to call forth their active one capitulated ; but the terms of the surrender 
sympathy, being ever ready to subscribe for a were to be fixed by her friends. They made 
broth or- worker who has Ixicn unfortunate beyond objections to the smallness and uncertainty 


Alfred Roberton felt the smart of Nan’s sum- 


tho common lot. 


4. F n X i. of his income. On the oilier hand, Alfred’s 

n.i^^“gS|^al1hf,^st‘S:?srnrte»1te^ .olioitov found the youn,, lady’, properties were 
tion for nothing but necessary hous? accom- mortgaged as only to leave a very 

inodation, and that of the barest kind, 'being margin of income ; and the result was 

provided for workmen. The mining proprietor the negotiations were* broken off. Thenj some- 
takes a lease ol' a mineral field, in the middle how or another, his society was no longer so 

of a moor it may be, where no houses exist, and eagerly sought after. A younff violinist had 

where everything has to be erected and provided, taken the plribo he formerly held m Mrs JudsoiVs 
Accommodation for the workpeople has to be gQ^ial circle, and when tliat gentleman was present, 
erected whether the field prove, succeesful or Alfred was ceet entirely in the shade. 13 ut there, 

not ; and when the field is exhausted, he is in .1 4. 1 „ « 

the power of the landlord . whether he must was wor^ than that : he could no longer find a 
remove the buildings and restore the ground, or remainder of Ins manuscripts, 

leave them as they arc. In citlier of these cases. The publishers and editors who had patronised 
the mineral lessee receives no compensation for him before were desirous of seeing what coulee 
his outlay, .usually of many thousands of pounds. Uie Olympic took with regard to him. It .was 
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very singular, they thought, that there neve)* 
was any second article from his pen inserted in 
it. Some ill-speaking fojks even went the length 
of hinting that he wasn’t * Ariel ’at all ; that 
the claim he made to that nom ^ plirnie was a 
mere ruse to get into society, and get some of 
his trashy manuscripts palmed off on unsus- 
picious editors and publishers. 

He felt these things very grievous to bear : 
the only hope that buoyed him up was, that 
when the editor of the Olympic returned to town, 
all would be put right. He Would go straight 
to him and say : ‘ I am Aiyel 1 and here is a 
much superior sketch to the one I first sent you. 
Insert it, and I will not haggle wuth you about 
the amount of the honorarium, for I know you 
are a generous paymaster.’ Then all would again 
be well ; he would resume his proper place in 
society, and his writings would be as eagerly 
sought after as ever. < 

It was towards the end of March when Mr 
Hannay returned from his prolonged continental 
tour. Allowing liim a day or two to get settled 
down, one hlowy, blustering forenoon, Alfred 
sallied forth to call on him. He sent in his 
card, and in a few minutes was in the editor’s 
sanctum. « 

*Pray, be seated, sir,’ said Mr Hannay politely. 
‘I— I do not remember your name, Mr Rober- 
ton.’ 

‘ Ah, I daresay not,’ he replied, smiling. 
‘You’ll know me better by my vom dc plume, 
I am Ariel ! ’ 

Alfred was gratified to see the slight start 
which followed this important announcement, 
and he likewise became conscious that he was 
being inventoried by a pair of keen black eyes. 
He^ put a favourable interpretation on these 
indications of interest. 

‘And what then, Mr Ariel, can I have the 
pleasure of doing for you?’ said Mr Hannay 
after a brief pause, 

‘ Well, sir, I have an excellent little paper 
here,’ Alfred replied, producing a m.auuscript 
from his coat-pocket. ‘It is entitled “A Week’s 
Yachting on the Rhine,” It is very carefully 
written ; and I can vouch for its accuracy in 
details, as it is extended from notes I made 
when yachting there with a friend,’ 

‘Oh, very well, sir,’ said the editor, laying 
the paper aside. *I’ll take a look at it. But 
I can bold out hardly the least hope of being 
able to accept it. 7Ve are literally deluged with 
that sort of matter, and can’t find room for one 
in fifty of the manuscripts that are sent us. — At 
anyrate,’ he added, laughing, ‘it would re<juire 
to be a little better than your “ Ramble in Kirk- 
cudbright” ’ 

What could all this mean? thought the be- 
wildered Alfred, Was the editor making a fool 
of him ? At the very suggestion, he flushed red, 
and it was with an effort lie was able to stammer 
forth : ‘ And pray, sir, if the article was so worth- 
less, why did you accept it ? And why did you 
send me so handsome an honorarium 1 ’ 

The editor looked both surprised and puzzled. 
Instead of replying to the question, he asked 
cme : ‘ Are you the gentleman who is engaged 
to be maiTicd to Miss Anne Porteous ? ’ 


fNoJ— Yea! That is to eay, I was engaged, 
but aim^ofc so now.^ 

* Indeed ! And how is that ? ’ said the editor, 
with on air ofdnterest. 

‘Well, you see,’ said Alfred, who had now 
regained his self-possession, ‘my friends advised 
me to break off the connection. You know, 
between ourselves, it wouldn’t do for a literary 
man of any standing to marry a common inn- 
keeper’s daughter ; although I must say the girl 
herself was well enough, and might have passed 
muster after a little training.’ 

The editor’s eyes became blacker, keener, and 
sharper — they seemed almost to Hash fire as he 
said : ‘ Ywu would know what she was, I suppose, 
when you sought her love. — Y^s? Then what 
right had you to avail yourself of that as an 
excuse for casting her off? It’s about the most 
unmanly thing I ever ’ 

‘ Hold, hold ! ’ cried Alfred, who saw he had 
gone on the wrong tack for conciliating the 
editor’s favour. ‘You misunderstand the matter. 
My friends wanted me to break off the marriage ; 
but I never proposed such a thing to the young 
lady. I meant to ' marry her in o or three 
years honourably. But she wrote to me ; and I 
went down to see her — and we had a quarrel, 
and she broke off the engagement herself — upon 
my honour, she did ! ’ 

The editor’s features relaxed their tension ; 
there w'as almost the suggestion of a smile 
lurking in the corners of his mouth. ‘ '\\’’ell, 
Mr Roberton, I am glad you have cleared your 
character so well. — You are anxious to know 
why I accepted your first paper. This, I think, 
will explain it,’ he added, unlocking a private 
drawer and handing him a manuscript. 

Alfred looked at it with a stupefied air. Here | 
were a dozen sheets of foolscap covered with j 
Nan’s neat lady-like writing, and signed Ariel ; 
reply to be addressed, Ariel, Glenluce post-office. — 
To lie till called for. 

He felt as if be were listening to a vp>'‘e in a 
dream, as the editor went on to say : see, 

sir, I heard that Nan was going to be'v^arried 
to a young student she had met in Brussels. 
Now, students, as a rule, are not over-burdened 
with ready cash ; and when I got the manu- 
script in lier handwriting, I readily came to 
the conclusion that it was a production of her 
lover’s, and that she had copied it out in her 
own handwriting, thinking that, for old acquaint- 
ance’ sake, I would stretch a point, and give it 
admission to our pages, and pay handsomely 
for it. This I did ; for I thought tliat, as her 
father would be certain to be opposea to the 
match, a little ready cash would be useful 'to 
her and her lover in taking up house. In fact,. 

I mrty say I sent the little sura as a marriage 
present ! But I cannot understand how you are 
not aware of all this.’ 

Tlie whole truth was now made plain to the 
unfortunate lover. He remembered now her 
snatching the letter from his hand and running 
np-staii*8 with it. He remembered now her red 
and sleepy-looking eyes the next morning. Ho 
knew now the cause — the devoted girl had sat 
uj^ nil night copying his manusermt, so that it 
might have the better chance of a^eptance I 
How carefully she had kept the knowledge to 
herself of the great service she had done him. 
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and tl3 xt in spite of his foolish gasconiiding. tstjk I 
Tp hei* and her alone he ^ owed his little brief 
season of popularity and success : an^ that popu- 
larity AT'd success was the cause of his lookin{:{ 
down on her ! Oh, what a blinded fool he had 
been— blinded by his own selfish vanity ! 

He mumbled a few words of explanation to 
the editor, and left the office a sadder and, it 
is to be hoped, a wiser man. He thought of 
flying to Nan, throwing himself at her feet, and 
entreating her forgiveness and love. But remem- 
bering the proud white face, the outstretched 
arm pointing to the door, and the clear emphatic 
* Go ! ' twice repeated, he shook his head sadly, 
and muttered, ‘Too late — too late.’ It* may bo 
said here that he ^avc up literature for good and 
all, obtained a situation as a surgeon in an emi' ‘ 
grant sliip, fell in love with a lady-])atient during 
the voyage, married her on their arrival at 
Sydney, and starting the practice of his pro- 
fession, settled down there. 

As for the editor of the Ohjinpie^ he went 
down as usual the following September to Loclien- 
breck, repeated a question ho had asked before, 
and got a different reply. Nan is now liis wife. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Tiie late meeting of the British Association at 
Birmiiigliarn has proved a success with i*egard 
both to the attendance of members and to" the 
importance of the various papej's read in tlie 
several sections. N(‘xt year tlie Association will 
meet at Manchester, and tlie year after at Bath. 
The suggestion from Sydney, that the Association 
should in 1888 visit Now South Wales and liold 
its meeting there in the January <if that year, 
cannot, on account of many dilliculties which 
arc foreseen, be accepted in its entirety. But 
it is intended that about fifty mombei’s shall 
form Ji ' uresentative delegation to our Australian 
colon •, heir exixeiises being liberally defraj’-cd 
by the government of New South Wales. It is 
very pleasing to record this little sign of the good- 
fellowship which exists between far-olf Australia 
and the mother-cduntry. 

We expressed a hope some months ago that 
on institution of a permanent nature might grow 
out of the splendid Indian and Colonial Exhibi- 
tion at South Kensington, which in a few days 
will close its prosperous career. It has now 
been proposed by the Prince of Wales that the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign shall be com- 
memorated by an Institute which should repre- 
sent the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce of 
Her Majesty’s Colonial and Indian Empir^ and 
which should be at once a Museum, an mbibi- 
tion, and the proper locality for the discussion 
of Colonial and Indian subjects. 

Very little is heard now of tempered or tough- 
ened glass for domestic purposes, although, a 
year or two back, such glass was much adver- 
tised and its praises constantly sung. We under- 
stand that the reason why it has at present dis- 
appeared from public notice is that its efficiency 
does not last. When fresh from the factory, it 
can be from a height on to the floor 

and kndckied about with impunity. But some 
gradual and not understood cnange occurs in its 


constitution, for after a short time it iHll fly 
to pieces' without any apparent cause. It is said, 
too, that unscrupulous traders who have a stock 
of the faulty material are selling it as ordinary 
glass. Those, therefore, who experience unac- 
countable breakages, will know to what cause 
to attribute them. A really unbreakable glass 
would be such a boon, that it is to be hoped 
that further experiment will soon show how it 
can be manufactured. 

From some recent experiments in New York, 
it woftld seem that the danger of using dynamite 
as a charge for explosive projectiles has been 
obviated. The wegpon used was a four and a 
half inch rifled gun, with a charge of tliree and 
a quarter pounds of gunpowder, the ex^jerimental 
shells holding each more than one ];)ound of 
dynamite. To avoid any risk from concussion, 
and premature explosion of the shell in the bore 
of the gun, the cartridge and shell were separated 
by wads made of asbestos. Twenty-seven shells 
were fired witH such safety to the gunners, that 
the extraordinary precautions observed during the 
first rounds were ignored during tlie later ones. 

The boat^ which the other day twice crossed 
the Channerbetween Dover and Calais affords an 
example of the rapid progress which has lately 
been made in the science of eifctricity. This 
little craft, which k only thirty-seven feet in 
length, glided over the water with no visible 
means of propulsion. The voyage was an experi- 
mental one, and was designed to show that this 
plan of electrical propulsion was us practicable 
on the sea as before it had been proved to be on 
inland waters. Such a boat could, say her pro- 
moters, be carried lianging to the davits of a 
ship, and be ready for immediate use. The 
required electrical current is derived from accu- 
mulators, or secondary batteries, stored and acting 
as ballast beneath the deck iJoor of the little 
I vessel. These require to be charged by a dynamo 
machine at intervals, and such a charge this 
CJianucl trip amply prov^'cs will snDlcc for a run 
of between forty and fifty miles. Supposing that 
the .system were adopted for torpedo vessels, it is 
obvious that ibis amount of storage capacity would 
bq fur more than suflicient for ordinary peeds. 

Another ves.scl which obtains its motive-power 
from a very different source, but which must also 
be looked upon as an experimental boat, has been 
invented and built by ^lessrs Becor of Brooklyn. 
Unlike the electric boat, it possesses no screw 
propeller or other moving parts. But it is fur- 
nished on each side with open ports behnv the 
water-level, which arc in coi«munication with an 
‘exploding cliambcr.’ Ti^s chamber is constructed 
of steel, and is capable of sustaining an enormous 
internal pressure. It is filled with charges of 
petroleum vapour ai^d air under pressure, and 
this explosive mixture is ignited by electricity. 
It will therefore be seen that the propelling appa- 
rattfe of this boat may be compared' to a gas- 
engine ; but* the explosions) whirii occur several 
times in a minute, instead of forcing forward a 
piston to act upon a fly-wheel, impinge upon th^ 
w'ater at the stern of tlie vessel, and so push tlife 
boat forward. Should this method of driving a 
vessel through the w'ater prove efficient, it will 
certainly be economical, for little more than half 
a barrel of petroleum will suffice for a twenty- 
four hours* run. 
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Another invention from Brooklyn is of far 
greater importance than the one just recorded, for 
it is of a life-saving character, and is designed 
to prevent those collisions at sea which seem to 
be so greatly on the increase. It consists of a 
moi’ine brake, and is the contrivance of Mr John 
M ‘Adams. The experimental vessel, The Florence^ 
which is fitted with 'the brake, has been reported 
upon officially, and the behaviour of the apparatus 
is highly commended. The brake consists of two 
wings made of steel, one on each side of the 
vessel and below water-level. These havfe the 
appearance of flat boards about eight feet square, 
hinged to the stern-post, and which when not in 
action fold forwards, secureef by hidden chains, 
close to and touching the vessers sides. In case 
of danger of collision, the touch of a button by the 
captain on the bridge will loosen these chains, and 
cause some springs to act upon the wings, so that 
they fly out at right angles to the sides of the 
ship. In this position they are held by the now 
lengthened chains, and form an Obstacle to the 
water, which checks the motion of the vessel 
immediately, even if the engines continue to work. 
If the engines are stopped at the moment the 
brake is put into action, the ship is brought to 
a standstill in twenty-two seconds. If, again, the 
engine be 8topj>ed and reversed at the moment of 
working the brake, the vessel commences to go 
astern in the remarkably short space of twelve 
seconds. It will be seen from these resiilts that 
the invention gives every promise of being of 
great use. Besides being efficient, it is simple in 
character, and, from its nature, cannot be a very 
expensive additional fitting to a ship. 

The lamentable accident at the Orarae Quarries, 
by which seven persons lost their lives, is happily 
a most unusual one, although in character it 
is closely alHcd with those fatalities from ‘ choke- 
damp’ by which so many poor colliers have 
been killed. The explosion of gas underground, 
or of gunpowder above ground, leads to the 
evolution of a quantity of carbonic acid gas, or, 
to call it by its proper name, carbon dioxide, 
the principal product of combustion in cither 
case. In the workings of a mine, this gas fills 
every available space, and has no outlet. In tjie 
quarry, on the occasion refeiTed to, much the 
same condition of affairs existed, for there was 
no wind to carry off the deadly vapour, and 
its natural heaviness made it cling to the place 
of its creation. The surviving relatives of the 
victims of this accident have our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. They will be comforted by knowing 
that death under such conditions is supposed to 
be painless. It is a seivding to sleep, but a sleep, 
unfortunately, from which there is no awaken- 
in^n this world. 

^le little town of East Ii^oulsey is now lighted, 
so far as its piiblic lamps are concerned, by 
paraffin instead of gas, as heretofore. The reason 
of this apparent retrogression is ‘ found in’ the 
excessive demands of the Gas Cchnpany, who 
required the local board to pay at the rate of 
four guineas per annum for each lamp. This the 
focal board refused to do, and provided the 
district tinder their care with paraffin lamps. 
They are rewarded for their pluck by finding 
that the cost of the oil-lamps is but one half of 
1 the charge demanded by the Gas Company, and 
I by hearing the generally expressed opinion of 


the people that the place had never before been 
BO well lighted. 

The recent earthquakes, which Have caused 
such fearful havoc and loss of life both in 
Southern Europe and in America, remind us 
that our knowledge of the causes of such terrible 
phenomena is very meagre, and that science has 
not yet discovered any means by which their 
occurrence may be predicted. But, in spite of 
these admitted facts, there are not wanWg on 
occasions of earthquake self-styled prophets, who 
will boldly declare what the morrow will bring 
forth. Such mischievous charlatans do much 
Iiarm, for they terrify the ignorant at a time 
when mftn’s nerves have been already unstrung 
by recent calamities. In the *year 1750, when 
London felt a sharp earthquake shock, a prophet 
announced the immediate coming of the judg- 
luent day. Another predicted a terrible earth- 
quake for a certain night, with the result that 
the people encamped in thousands in Hyde Park. 
Coming nearer fo present times, we may note 
the destructive earthquake in 1881 in the island 
of Ischia. Here, again, there was a prophecy 
that there would not be another visitation of the 
kind for eighty years. But only two years after 
this the beautiful island was shaken to its founda- 
tions, and many lives were lost. During the 
late disaster at Charleston, a prediction was made 
that upon the 20th of September a iearful cata- 
strophe was to take place. The originator of 
this mischievous statement should be severely 
punished. 

We have lately received from Messrs Burton 
Brothers of I'lniicdin, New Zealand, a set of most 
interesting photographs, taken in the neighbour- 
hood of Tarawera and Rotomahana, immediately 
after the late volcanic eruption. Were wc not 
aware of the terrible facts, we should suppose 
that these were winter scenes, for the trees 
are stripped of their foliage, and everything is 
covered with a white ash, which in the photo- 
graphs looks likes snow. The ruins of M'Bac’s 
hotel at Wairoa, of which there are front and 
back views, exhibit such a mass of broken 
masonry and twisted iron-work, that one can 
hardly believe that the place has not been 
bombarded. 

We arc glad to learn, from the New Zealand 
Herald, that the layer of ashes which covers so 
many miles of the country, will not, as was 
at first feared, choke and kill every blade of 
grass, but will probably in time act as a valu- 
able fertilising agent. Already the grass is in 
many places growing up through the dust ; but 
the ash has been submitted to experiment, and 
is found to bo really nourishing to plants grown 
in it. Mr Pond, a resident analytical chemist, 
obtained several samples of the volcanic dust, 
and sowed in it grass and clover seeds, and kept 
them moistened with distilled water. In each case, 
we are told, the seedling plants have come up 
well and are growing vigorously ; it is there- 
fore hoped that those districts which have 
received only a light covering of this dreaded 
dust will find that the visitation will in the 
end prove beneficial to their crops. 

As we stated last month, the armour-plated 
ship Hedstance has lately formed a lirget for 
various experiments with different types oi guns* 
unfortunate old ship is now being subjected 
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to attacks by torpedoes, the ^ object being to 
determine the nearness at which one of ^ those 
submarine mines can be exploded without injury 
to a vessel when protected by wire-netting. It 
is proved that if the defensive netting is^ sup- 
ported on booms thirty feet from the ship, it 


foriii of pistol trigger, which is very sensitive, 
the explosion will do no great harm. The dis- 
tance of the netting from the ship will be gradu- 
ally reduced until the Resistance can resist no 
longer, and must be destroyed. 

A strange sight was lately witnessedUat Salz- 
burg, in the sliapg of a vast procession of butter- 
ilies, which passed over the city in a south- 
westerly direction. They seemed to fly in groups* 
and while preserving one line of direction in 
flight, the groups revolved round that line. This 
aerial insect army must have numbered millions 
of individual butterflies. From those which 
fell to the ground, it was seen that they were 
of the kind known as willow-spinners. 

rhotogi’apliic tourists — and their name now is 
legion — will all admit that their greatest draw- 
back is represented by the weiglit of the glass 
jilates which they must carry from place to jilace 
in addition to their other apparatus. This dilfi- 
culty has just been obviated by the introduction 
of a material as a sunport for the photographic 
image which is as light as T)aper, so that in the 
com])ass of iin ordinary two-shilling railway novel, 
the tourist cau cany with him the sensitised 
material for a couple of hundred pictures. This 
material is known ns Woodbury tissue, and was 
the last invention of the late eminent experi- 
menter who gave his name to the beautiful 
Woodburytype process of pliotography. His suc- 
cessors have luiugli!. the tissue to imu’ketable 
perfection, and produce a material as translucent 
as glass and one- twentieth part of its weiglit. 
The tissue is used in a singularly ingenious form 
of djij'k slide or double back, which can be 
readily adjusted to existing forms of cameras. 

I In the Camera magazine, a very curious 
phenomenon in connection with photography is 

I recorded by the person who observed it. He 
took a portrait of a child apparently in full 
health and with a clear skin. The negative 
picture showed the face to be thickly covered 
with an eruption. Three days afterwards, the 
child was covered with spots due to prickly heat. 
‘The camera had seen and photographed the 
eruption three days before it was visible to the 
eye.' Another case of a somewhat similar kind 
is also recorded where a child showed spots on 
his jwrtrait which were invisible on his face a 
fortnight previous to an attack of smallpox? It 
is suggested that these cases might point to a 
new method of medical diagnosis. 

The Severn tunnel, one of the greatest engineer- 
undertakings of modern times, is at last 
finished, and will be shortly open for passenger 
traffic, as it has been some weeks for the convey- 
ance of goods. The total cost of this great work 
is estimated af two millions sterling. The cost 
has been greatly augmented by the unlooked-for 
difficulties which have cropped up during the 
progress oJ the works. Couiraencing in 1873, the 
contractor had made steady progress for the 


following six years, when a land spring wos 
accidentally tapped, and the partially constructed 
tunnel was flooded. Again, in 1881 the sea- 
water found out a weak place on the Gloucester- 
shire side of the works, and poured in in 
torrents. Once more, in 1883 the old land 
Hpring again filled the works with water, which 
had to be pumped out ; and finally, about the 
same time, a tidal wave brought about a great 
amount of destruction to the works ; so we may 
look upon the completed tunnel not only as a 
great* monument of engineering skill, but as an 
example of unusual difficulties well grappled 
with, and finally overcome. 

* 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

PHARAOH'fcJ HOUSE. 

It is but a month or two ago that people of 
I an archmological turn of mind were delighted 
with the tidings sent home by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund of the discovery of Pharaoh’s House 
in Tahpanlies. An account of the wonderful 
old ruin and its reliques of a past civilisation 
has been already given ; but it may interest many 
to know that a number of antiquities have been 
collected and sent home, and ^ave recently 
been on view at the Arcliajologim Institute at 
Oxford Maasion. It will be remembered that 
the ruins were as much those of a military 
fortress as of a royal residence, and the objects 
recovered are almost entirely those which would 
be likely to be found in either of two such 
places. 

The first things of interest arc the founda- 
tion deposits, from under the four corners of the 
castle, which consist of small vessels, little tab- 
lets engraved with the name and titles of the 
royal founder, Psammetichiis I., specimens of ore, 
«Jtc. The chief articles of jewelry are earrings, 
rings, amulets, and engraved stones bearing traces 
of Greek workmanship, having been probably 
manufactured by Greek jewellers in the town 
of Tahpauhes, or Daphnoe. Numbers of small 
weights have been turned up while digging among 
the ruins, which it is thought were for weighing 
the gold and precious stones previous to pur- 
chase. 

Home, too, has left her mark among the charred 
remains of this ancient stronghold, and some 
rings with names inscribed upon them, and ten 
gems of good Eoman work, prove an intercourse 
with that nation. There is a little silver shrine 
case in which is a bcanti{^l statuette of the 
Egyptian war-god, Mentii. Possibly, it uiay 
have once been a talismah belonging to Pharaoh 
Hophra. A silver ram’s head and gold handle 
complete the list of the most important specimens 
of jewelry. • 

Among the domestic treasures are a long knife, 
fourteen inches long and quite flat ; this comes 
from Pharaoh’s kitchen ; so also* do the small 
frying-pans, and some bowls, bottles, dishes, 
plates and cups, all of which date from B.C. 650, 
and were probably used daily by the royal house-^ 
hold. An old brasier and some ring-stands have 
sdso been brought home. From the butleri^ 
pantry come amphoric stoppers, stamped with 
the cartouches of Psarametichus I., Necno, Psam- 
metichus II., and Aahmes. These were clay 
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stoppers, sealed by the inspector, and then plas- 
tered o^'er and statni>ed with the royal oval. 
Ten specimens of these Mr Petrie has sent home. 
Arrow-heads, a eword-handle and part of the 
blade, a horse’s bit of twisted pattern, some spikes 
from the top of a Sardinian mercenary’s helmet, 
knives and lances, and some fragments of scale- 
armour, show that the old castle had once been 
a military stronghold. I 

This is but an oiHline, showing the kind of 
specimens found among the ruins of El Kasr 
el Bint el Yahudi (the Castle of the ^Jew’s 
Daughter), and serve to add to the innumerable 
proofs — if proof were needed — of the advanced 
civilisation of the ancient* Egyj^tians. It is 
believed that those antiquities will eventually 
be divided between the Museum at Boulak 
(Cairo), the British Museum, the Museum of 
Fine Arts at Boston, U.S., and several of the 
provincial museums of Great Britain. 


THE emigrants’ INFORMATION OFFICE. 

It is satisfactory to know that government has 
at host opene<l an office for the cTissemination of 
authentic information to intending, emigrants. 
The emigration schemes before the countjy arc 
legion ; but those who apply here will be safe 
to receive information as to the British colony 
to which they pi’ojiose to *^emigratc, which does 
not spring from any interested motive. At the 
same time it is always safe for intending settlers 
to supplement any knowledge received in this 
way by authoritative handbooks, books of travel, 
and the experiences of former settlers. Now that 
there is a prospect of the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition becoming a permanent institution in 
our midst, wo will be kept pretty well informed 
os to the position and prospects of our clifferent 
colonies. The premises of the Emigrants’ Infor- 
mation Office are at 31 Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.W. The office will be ojxm every 
day from twelve noon to eight r.M., exccipt on 
Wednesday vS, when it will be open from ten a.m. 
to one r.M. The circulars issued by the office 
will be sent to the secretaries of any societies 
or institutions who will send in their addresses 
to the chief clerk. 


three pounds of tea was exported from Ceylon ; 
this year, nine million pounds would be exported, 
and, estimating the acreage now planted with 
tea, the ejmorts in 1890 would be forty million 
pounds. Proceeding to consider why British 
people should drink British-colonial teas, Mr 
Shand said that these teas came into the London 
market pure ; there was no recorded evidence of 
adulteration having been discovered. The adul- 
teration of China tea, on the other hand, had been 
the subject of several volumes and of special legis- 
lation. The purity of Indian and Ceylon teas 
made them more sensitive than the ordinary 
China mixture. It w'as not necessary to put 
such lai’^e quantities into the teapot, but it was 
all the more necessary that the water should be 
boiling and that the tea should not be allowed 
fo stand too long. Disappointment should not 
be ffilt because the liquor was not black ; that was 
in consequence of the tea being quite pure and 
uumixed with blacklead or indigo. If Indian 
and Ceylon teas were fairly tried and carefully 
treated, they would be found more economical 
than China teas. 


IF THIS WEllE SO. 

0 Love, if I could see you standing here, 

I, to whom the mcniDry of a secuo — 

This lane, tree-shadowed, witli the summer’s light 
Falling in golden showers, the boughs between, 
Upon your upturned face — sb lues out .as clear, 
Against the background dark of many a year, 

As yonder solitary starlet bright 

Uleams on the btonu-ehid bosom of the night. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF DRITISH-COLONIAL 
TEAS. 

In a paper read by Mi’ L. J. Sliand of the Ceylon 
Court at the (’oloninl and Indian Exhibition, the 
present position of the Indian tea- trade was 
reviewed. British^colonial teas, which in 1805 
formed but three per «3nt. of the total quantity 
consumed in the United Kingdom, amounted 
to sixteen per cent, in 1875, and to thirty-three 
per cent, in 1885. India .^lad two hundred and 
fifty thousand acres under tea-cultivation, and 
produced seventy million pounds of tea j the 
capital invested in the industry was sixteen 
million pounds ; and a quarter ot a million of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, who indirectly contributed 
to the income tax of Oreat Britain, were engaged 
in it. The tea-plant was introduced to Ceylon 
from China about the year 1842 ; but it was not 
till coffee was stricken by disease that attention 
,wa8 generally directed to the cultivation of tea 
in O^lon. In 1873, a small parcel of twenty- 


If this were so — if you shouM enme to me 
With 3 'our culm, .'lugel face, framed in with gold, 
And lay your hand in mine as long ago 
You laid it coldly, would the love untold 
ITiddeu witliin my heart, set my lips free 
To speak of it and know the certainty 
Of love crowned or rejected — yes or no ? 

0 Love, I could not speak if this wore so. 

But if you camo to meet me in the lane 

With footsteps swifter than you used of yore — 
And if your eyes grew brighter, dear, as tliough 
Tiiey ghvldenod at my coming back once more — 
If, uhon I held your little hand again. 

Your calmness grew less still, then not in vain 
My lieart would strive to speak, for it would know 
What words to utter, Love, if this were so J 

Kate Melleush. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW HEBRIDEa 
There is a wide contrast between the Hebrides 
of Scotland and the New Hebrides of the Western 
Pacific ; but both liavo conic into a good deal 
of proiiiiRcnce of hate — the one in connection 
with the crofters, the other in conned ion witli 
the Frendi. It is of the New Hebrides we 
propose to' say something. 

The group of islaiul.s forming part of Meiane.sia 
to which the name of New Hebrides has been 
given extend.s for about seven hundred miles. The 
most nortliern of tlie group is about one hundred 
niilcis from the Santa Cruz Islands, and the most 
southern about two hundred miles from New 
Caledonia. Espiritu Santo is the largest and most 
northerly of th.^ group, and is abimt seventy-live 
miles long by forty miles broad. Tlui next largest 
island is called Mallicolo, and is fifty-six miles 
long by twenty miles broad. The entire land 
area of the grouji may be taken as about five 
thousand square miles ; and the population of the 
whole group has been estimated variously from 
fifty thousand to tA'o hundred thousand. But 
whatever the total population, the peoples prob- 
ably sprung from one original stock, although 
they have drifted far apart in the matter of 
language. There are said to be no fewer than 
thirty different languages in the New Hebridean 
group— all having a certain grammatical likeness, 
but quite unintelligible to the other islanders. 
The difference is not merely such as exists 
between Scotch, Irish, and Welsh Gaelic ; it is 
a more marked division of tongues. ♦ 

The inhabitants vary nearly a.s miicli as their 
languages. Although distinctly Papuan, there 
ore traits and traces of Polynesian intermixture 
and even of, separate Polynesian settlement 
Thus, on Vak', the men are taller, fairer, and 
better-looking than those on some of the other 
islands, the more generally prevailing type being 
one of extrem^ ugliness and short stature. They 
all are, or havelbeen, cannibals ; but on Aneityum 
they are now supposed to he all Christianised. 

Aneityum, c* Anateum, or Anatom — for it is 


spelt in Oil three ways — is within two hundred 
miles of the nearest point in New Caledonia, 
and within five hundred miles of Fiji. It has 
a spacious, .well-sheltered harbour, which is easy 
of access, and is throughout well wooded and 
watered. The general charactei^ of the island is 
mountainous ; and t^iere is an agreeable diversity 
of hill and valley, the mountains being inter- 
sected by deep ravines, and cultivated spots 
alternating with barren tracts. The principal 
wealth of this island is in its timber, of which 
the kauri pine appears to be the chief ; but there 
is also a good deal of valuable sandal-wood. 
Some years ago, an attempt was made to estab- 
lish a whale-fishery off the shores of Aneityum ; 
but we have not heard with what result. The 
length of this island is about fourteen miles, 
and its breadth about eight. The climate, 
although (lamp, is not disagreeable, and is not 
marked by great variations. The thermometer 
seldom goes below sixty-two degrees, and never 
below fifty-eight degrees ; but, on the other 
hand, it never goes above ninety-four degrees, 
and seldom above eighty-nine degrees in the 
shade. 

Aneityum deserves especial mention because the 
whole population is understood now to profess 
Christianity. That population in 1865 was stated 
by Mr Brenchley to be two thousand two hun- i 
dred, and it has not probably increased much, 
if any, since then. Previous* to 1850, the natives 
of Aneit3uim were as de|*racled and savage as on 
any island of the Pacific; but two missionaries 
who settled there about the date mentioued began 
to work a steady and continuous change. 

The Aneityum people do not live in villages, 
hut ‘separately in the midst of their cultivated 
patches, which are divided into districts, each, 
containing about sixty. The government is in 
the hands of chiefs, of whom there are three 
principal, each having a number of petty chiefs 
under them. But their power appears limited. 

Aneityum, like the other islands of the New 
Hebrides, is of volcanic origin, and it is sur- 
rounded by coral reefs. No minerals have been 
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found ; and in this connection it is worthy of 
remark that Australians insist that there is I 
a much closer natural affinity between the Now 
Hebrides and Fiji than there is between the 
New Hebrides and New Caledonia, which is an 
island rich in minerals. Mr Brenchley enumerates 
the principal indigenous products of Aneityum 
as bread-fruit, banana, cocoa-nut, horse-chestnut, 
sago-palm, another species of palm bearing small 
nuts, sugar-cane, taro — the staple article of food — 
yams in small quantities, sweet-potatoes, and 
arrowroot. Of fruits, &c., introduced, the oraiigo, 
lime, lemon, citron, pine-apple, custard-apple, 
papaw-apple, melons, and pumpkins, have suc- 
ceeded. The cotton plant had also been intro- 
duced, and promised well ; and French beans 
were grown for the Sydney market. There ' 
are more than a hundred species of ferns on the 
island, and more than a hundred species of 
fish in the waters surrounding it But the fish 
are not all edible, and besides being different 
from, are inferior to those found in'" the northern 
hemisphere. The birds are not very nume- 
rous ; but buttertiies and insects abound, in the 
case of the latter the list being .lengthened 
by the importation of fleas by Europeans. 
Among themselves, the natives barter fishing- 
baskets, nets, sleeping-mats, liand-baskets, pigs, 
fowls, taro, and cocoa-nut.^. With foreigners, 
they barter pigs, fowls, taro, bananas, cocoa-nuts, 
suj^ar-cane, <xc., for European clothing, hatchets, 
knives, fish-hooks, and so forth. Their weapons 
are spears, clubs, bows and arrows — the spears 
being rude and very crooked. 

Oi Tanna, another of the southern division 
of the group, many interesting notes have been 
left by Mr Brenchley and Dr Turner. It is 
about forty or fifty miles from Aneityum, and 
has a somewhat narrow anchorage, called Port 
Resolution Bay. On the west side of thi.s bay 
there is a largo and preternaturally active volcano, 
which “pulsates in a regular sequence of eruptions 
at intervals of five, seven, or ten minute.«<, night 
and day, all the year round. The regularity of 
the eruptions is supposed to he caused by the 
influx of water into the volcano from a l£ike 
which lies at its base. Tanna is nearly circular, 
and between thirty-five and forty miles across. 
It is covered with lofty hills, bright with 
verdure. 

Mr Brenchley stated the population at fifteen 
to twenty thousand ; but Dr Turner placed it 
at only ten or twelve thousand ; and Turner, 
who resided for some months on the island, is 
likely to be nearer*' the mark. The people are 
of middle stature, and of a copper colour natu- j 
rally, although some of them are as black as 
New Hollanders, through artificial dyeing of 
their skins. They are rather better-looking than 
average Papuans, but make themselves hideous 
with red i>aint The men friz/de their hair, 
which is ofteter light-brown th^n black* in 
colour ; the women wear the hair short, but 
‘laid out in a forest of little erect curls about 
an inch and a half long.’ They jnerce the septum 
of the nose, and insert horizontally a small piece 
of wood ; and in their ears they wear huge 
ornaments of tortoise-shell. They clo not tattoo. 
Tiie women wear long girdles, hanging to the 
knee, made of the dried fibre of banana stalks ; 
and the men wear an unsightly waistcloth of 


matting. Their weapons are clubs, bows and 
arrows, and spears, with which they are very 
expert, and they always work and sleep with 
their weapons by their sidte. They are, iti fact — 
or were, when Dr Turner lived among them — a 
race of warriors, for the tribes were incessantly 
at war with each other. ‘We were never able,’ 
says Dr T'umer, ‘to extend our journeys above 
four miles from our dwelling at Port Resolution. 
At such distances we came to boundaries Vhich# 
were never passed, and beyond which the people 
spoke a different dialect. At one of these 
boundaries, actual war would be going on ; at 
another, kidnapping and cooking each other ; and 
at another, all might be peace, but, by mutual 
consent, they bad no dealings with each other. . . . 
When visiting the volcano one day, the natives 
told us about a battle in which one party which 
was pursued ran right into the crater, and there 
fought for a while on the downward slope inside 
the cup !’ 

The climate of Tanna is damp for four months 
of the year, when fever and ague are cummon ; 
but it is agreeable during the remainder of 
the year ; and the average annual temperature 
is about eighty-six degrees. The soil, on account 
of the volcanic origin, is extremely fertile, and 
there arc a number of boiling springs. 

Erromango, to the north oif’ Tanna, is celebrated 
for its nuissacres of missionaries and white settlers, 
and it was here that Mr Williams was murdercal 
many years ago. This island is covered witli 
dense vegetation down to the very water's edge. 
It contains a great deal of fine timber, such 
as sandal-wood, kauri pine, &c. The population 
was estimated at about five thousand by both 
Mr Brenchley and Dr Turner. The people are 
very much like the Taniiesc, but are witliout 
any settled villages or considerable chiefs. The 
Erromangan women tattoo the upper part of 
their bodies, and wear leaf-girdles hanging from 
waist to lieel ; but the men prefer nudity. 
Neither infanticide nor euthanasia seems to pre- 
vail here, but the sick are not particularly well 
cared for. Dr Turner traced a belief in witch- 
craft and some belief in a future state. The 
spirits of the dead arc supposed to go eastwaid, 
and some are thought to roam about in the 
bush. 

Vate or Sandwich Island, still to the north, 
is another interesting member of the group. It 
has attracted many Australians and otliers, who 
have attempted settlements, but not, we believe, 
with success as yet Dr Turner calls it a ‘ lovely 
island’ — ^although, whether it compares with the 
island of Aurora, one of the most northerly of 
the group, which Mr Walter Coote says is a 
perfect earthly paradise, we cannot tell. Vate, 
at anyrate, is very lovely, and seems to be of 
coral formation, its size is about one hundred 
miles in circumference, and it^opulation perhaps 
ten thousand — although Dr Turner said twelve 
thousand. ’There is no general king, but a large 
number of petty chiefs. The people are more 
fully clothed than those of the other islands we 
have referred to; they do not tattoo — they only 
pamt ^e face in war ; they wear trinkets and 
armlets ; and they live in regular villages. There 
are several dialects, but not such diversity os in 
Tanna. They do not fight so much as the 
Tannese ; but have clubs, spears, and poisoned 
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arrows. Infanticide, nnfoittmately, is prevalent, 
and seems to be the consequence of the practice 
of the women having to do all the plantation 
and other hard work. 

In Vat<5, they have no idols, and they say 
that the human race sprang from stones and 
the earth. The men of the stones were Natamoli 
nefaty and the men of the earth NatataoU ncUana. 
Tlii^ native name of the island is Efat or Stone 
— .wliiv h‘ has been corrupted into Vate. The 
principal god is Supn, who created Vat6 and 
everything on it ; and when a person dies, he is 
supposed to be taken away by Supu. Ancestor- 
worship is also practised, and the aged were 
often buried alive at their own request. • 

The island of Vjjt4 is high above the sea, of an 
irregular outline, and distinguished by some line 
bold features. ‘Wo could see,’ says Mr Brenchley, 
‘high mountains, whose summits seemed clad 
with verdure, while the thick woods towards 
their base lormed, as it were, a girdle which 
spread downwards as far a'; the beach.' Ashore, 
ho saw high reed-grass, wild sug.ar-canea ten feet 
high, and vast plantations of banana and cocoa- 
nut Tli(i soil is of remarkable fertility ; but 
the island is subject to freq^uent shocks of earth- 
quake, sometimes very violent. The climate is 
clamp, but not unhealthy. Cif the natives, we 
have read differing accounts, one describing them 
as uiuoijg the best, and another as among the 
worst of New Hebridean aborigines, with a re- 
markably dcveloj)ed and insatiable craving for 
human flesh. happy mean is probably 

near the trulli, that is to say, they are neither 
better nor worse than the rest of their race, and 
arc very much as the visitor makes them. 

BY OliDER OF THE LEAGUE. 

1)\ PKKLt. M. WHim 
IN TWENTY CHAi'TJaRS, — CHAP. .XII. 

Coolly, as if the whole transaction had been 
a little light recreation, and untroubled in con- 
science, as if the fatal card had fallen to Maxwell 
by pure chance, instead of base trickery, Lc | 
Oautier turned his steps in the direction of 
Fitzroy Square. It was a matter of supreme 
indifference to him now whether Maxwell obeyed 
the dictum of the League or not ; indeed, Hat 
rebellion would have suited his purpose better, 
for in tliat case he w'ould be all the sooner rid 
of; and there was just a chance that the aflfair 
with Visci might end favourably ; whereas, on 
the other hand, a refusal would end fatally for 
the rash man who defied the League. Men can 
face open danger; it is the uncertainty, Uie 
blind groping in the dark, that wears body and 
mind out, unstrings the nerves, and sometimes 
unseats reason. Better fight with fearful odds, 
than walk out with the shadow of the sword 
hanging over one night and day. The inestim- 
able Frenchman had seen what defiance to the- 
League generally came to ; and as he reviewed 
his rosy prospects, his bright thoughts lent 
additional flavour to his cigarette. Nevertheless, 
his heart beat a trifle faster as he pulled the 
"bell at the quiet house in Ventnor Street. 


Adventures of this sort were nothing novel to 
him ; but he had something more at stake here 
than the fortunes of the little blind boy and 
the light intrigue he looked for. Miss St Jean 
was in, he found ; and he was shown up to 
her room, where he sat noting the apartment — 
the open piano, and the shaded waxlights, shin- 
ing softly — just the proper amount of light to 
note charms by, and just dim enough to unite 
confidences. As ho noted these things, he smiled, 
for Gautier was a connoisseur in the graceful 
art of love-making, and boasted that he could 
read women as scliiolars can expound abstruse 
passages of the earlier classics, or think they 
can, which pleases them equally. In such like 
case, the Frenchman was about to fall into .a 
similar error, never dreaming that the artisti- 
cally arranged room with its shaded lights was 
a trap to catch his soul. He waited impatiently 
fi»r the coming Yair one, knowing full well that 
slie wislied to create an impression. If such was 
her intention, she succeeded beyond expectation. 

With her piagnificent hair piled up upon her 
small shapely head, and its glossy blackness 
relieved only by a single diamond star, shining 
like a planet on the bosom oPthc midnight 
i.ky, with a radiant «mile upon her face, she 
came towards him. She was dressed in some 
light shimmering material, cut low upon the 
shoulders ; and round the corsage was a wreath 
of deep red roses, a crimson ribbon round the 
neck, from which depended a diamond cross. 
She came forward murmuring a few well-chosen 
words, and sunk into a chair, waiting for Le 
Gautier to recover. 

He had need of time to recover his scattered 
senses, for, man of the world as ho was, and 
acquainted with Ixjauty ns he was, he had never 
seen anything like this before. But he was not 
the sort to be long taken aback ; he raised his 
eyes to hers with a mute homage which was 
more cloi^uent than words. He began to feel at 
home ; the iluzzling loveliness threw a spell upon 
him, the delicious mystery was to his liking ; and 
he was ietc-a-tete. 

‘I began tf> think I had failed to interest 
you sufficiently last night,’ Isodoro commenced, 
waving her fan slowly before her face. ‘ I began 
to imagine you were not coming to take jdty 
on my loneliness.’ 

‘How could you dream such a thing?’ Lo 
Gautier replied in his most languisliing voice. 
Ills pulses began to beat at *these last words. 
‘Did I not promise to erwue? I should have 
been here long since, but sordid claims of busi- 
ness detained me from your side.' 

* It must have been 4>ressing business,’ Isodore 
laughed archly, ‘And pray* what throne are y.u 
going to rock to its foundations now ? ’ 

Had Le Gautier been a trifle Jess vain, he 
would have been on his guard when the conversa- 
tion took so personal a turn ; but he was flattered ; 
the question betokened an interest in himself, 

‘ How would it interest you ? ’ ho asked. 

‘ How do you know that it would not? Remem- 
ber, that though I am bound by no oath, I am 
one of you. Anything connected with the League, 
anything connected with yourself, cannot fail 
to interest me.’ 
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The words ran through Le Gautier’s frame 
like quicksilver. He was impulsive and pas- 
sionate; these few minutes had almpst sumced 
to seal his thraldom. He began to lose his 
head. ‘You flatter me,’ he said joyously. *Our 
business to-night was short; we only had to 
choose an avenging angel.’ 

’For Visci, I supjwse?’ Isodore observed with 
fsome faint show of interest * Poor man ! And 
upon whom did the choice fall ? ’ 

‘A new member, curiously enough. I do not 
know if you are acquainted with him : hia name 
is MaxwelL’ 

* he prove as true ti;i the cause as— as you 
are. I have never had the fortune to be present 
on one of these occasions. How do you manage 
it? Do you draw lot^ or do you settle it witli 
dice ? ’ 

‘On this occasion, no. We have a much fairer 
plan than that We take a pack of cards ; they 
are counted, to sec if they are correct ; then each 
man present shufilea them ; 'a particular one 
represents the fattil number, and the president 
of the assembly deals them out Whoever the 
chosen one falls to has to do the task in hand.’ 

‘That, I suppose, must be fair, unless there 
is a conjurer presiding,’ Isodore observed reflec- 
tively. — ‘ Who W'os the president to-night ? ’ 

* l" myself. I took my* chance with the others, 
you must understand.’ 

Isodore did not reply, as she sat there waving 
her fan backwards and forwards before her face. 
Le Gautier fancied that for a moment a smile 
of bitter contempt flashed out from her eyes ; 
but he dismissed the idea, for, when she dropped 
the fan again, her face was clear and smiling. 

‘I am wearying you,’ she said, ‘by my silly 
questions. A woman who asks questions should 
not be allowed in society ; she sliould be shut 
away from her fellow-creatures, as a thing to b(! 
avoided. I am no talker myself, at least not 
in the sense men mean. — Shall I j)lay to you ? ’ 

Le Gautier would have asked nothing better 
than to sit there feasting his eyes upon her match- 
less beauty ; but now he assented eagerly to the 
suggestion. Music is an accomplishment which 
forces flirtation ; besides which-, he could stand 
close to her side, turning over the leaves with 
opportunities which a quiet conversation never 
furnishes. Taking him at his word, she sat down 
at the instrument and commenced to play. It 
might have been brilliant or desuicably bad, 
opera or oratorio, anything to the listener; he 
was far too deeply engrossed in the player to 
have any sense ‘ulive to the music. Perfectly 
collected, she did not fail to note thi.s, and when 
she had finished, she looked up in his passionate 
face with a glance melting and tender, yet wholly 
womanly. It took all Gautier’s self-command 
to restrain himself from snatching her to his 
heart in his madness and covering the dark face 
with kisses. « He was reckless now, too far gone 
to disguise hia admiration, and she knew it. 
With one final crash upon the keys she rose 
from her seat, confronting him. 

‘Do not leave off yet,’ he urged, and sayin" 
this, he laid his hand upon her arm. She started, 
trembling, as if some deadly thing had stung her. 
To her it was a sting; to him, the evidence of 
awaking passion, and he, poor fool, felt his heart 
beat fasten She sat down again, panting a little, 


as from some inward emotion. ‘As you please,’ 
she said. ‘ Shall I sing to you ? * 

‘Sweeter thim the voice of the nightinples to 
me!’ he exclaimed passionately. ‘Yes, do sing. 
1 shall close my eyes, and fancy myself in para- 
dise.’ 

‘ Your imagination must be a powerful one.-— 
Do you know this ? ’ 

Isodore took a piece of music from the stand, . 
a simple Italian air, and placed it in his hands. 
He turned over the leaves carelessly, and returned 
it to her with a gesture of denial. There was 
a curious smile upon her lips as she sat down 
to sing, a smile that puzzled and bewildered him. 

‘Do' you not know it?’ she asked, when the 
last chords died away. * 

‘Now you have sung it, I think I do. It is 
a sentimental sort of thing, do you not think? 
A little girl I used to know near Rome sang it 
to me. She, I remember, used to imagine it was 
my favourite song. She was one of the romantic 
schoolgirls, Miss St Jean, and the eyes she used 
to make at me when she sang it are something 
to be remembered.’ 

Isodore turned her back sharply and searched 
among the music. If he could only have seen 
tlie bitter scorn in the face tlicn — scorn partly 
for him, and wholly for herself. But again she 
steeled herself. 

‘ I daresay you gave her some cause, Monsieur 
Lc Gautierj’ she said. ‘You men of the world, 
flitting from place to place, think nothing ot 
breaking a country heart or two. You may not 
I mean it, perhaps, but so it is.’ 

‘Hearts <lo not break so easily,’ Lc Gautier 
• replied liglitly. ‘ Peiha2)3 I did give the child 
some cause, us you say. ranlim l a man tied 
down in a country village must amuse himself, 
and a little unsophisticated human nature is a 
idcasant chance. She was a little spitfire, I 
remember, and when I left, could not see the 
matter in a reasonable light. There is still some 
hitter vengeance awaiting me, if I am to believe 
her words.’ 

‘ Then you had best beware. A vroman’s heart 
is a dangerous plaything,’ Isodore replied. ‘Do 
you never feel sorry, never experience a pong of 
conscience after such a thing as that? Surely, 
at times you must regret ? ’ 

‘I have heard of such a thing as conscience,* 
Le Gautier put in airily ; ‘ but I must liave been 
born before they came into fashion. No, Miss 
St Jean, 1 cannot afford to indulge in luxuries.* 

‘And the League takes up so much of your 
time. And that reminds me. Wc have said 
nothing yet about your insignia. I may tell you 
now that it is not yet in my hands ; but I shall 
ob^tain it for you. How bold, liow reckless you 
were that night, and yet I do not wonder ! At 
times, the sense of restraint must bear heavy upon 
a man of spirit.* 

‘Thank you, from the bottom of my heart,’ 
Le Gautier fervently exclaimed. ‘You are^ too 
good to me. — Yes,’ he continued, ‘there are times 
when I feel the burden sorely — times like the 
present, let ns say, when 1 have a foretaste of 
’’happier things. If I had you by my side, I 
could defy the world.’ 

Isodore looked at him and laughed, her wonder- 
ful niasnetie smile making her eyes aglow and 
full of dazzling tints. 
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‘That could not be/ she said. ‘I would have 
no divided attentions ; I would have a man’s 
whole heart, or nothing. I have too long been 
alone in the world not to realise what a full meed 
of affection means.* 

* You should have all mine ! ’ Lc Gautier cried, 
carried away by the torrent of his passions. * No 
longer should the League bind me. I would be 
free^ if it cost ten thousand lives ! No chains 
should hold me then, for, by heaven, I would not 
hesitate to betray it ! ’ 

‘ Hush, hush ! ’ Isodore exclaimed in a startled 
whisper. * You do not understand what you are 
saying. You do not comprehend the meaning 
of your words. Would you betray the Brother- 
hood ? ' r 

‘Ay, if you but say the word — ten thousand 
Brotherhoods.’ 

‘I am not bound by solemn oath like you,’ 
Isodore replied sadly ; ‘and at times I think it 
could never do good. It is too dark and mysteri- 
ous and too violent to my taste ; but you are 
bound in honour.’ 

‘But suppose I was to come to you and say 
I was free^’ Le Gautier asked hoarsely. ‘To 
tell you that my hands were no longer fettered 
— what words would you have to say to me then i 
— Marie 'I ’ He hesitated before he uttered the i 
last word, dwcllijig upon it in mi accent of the 
deepest tenderness. Apparently, Isodore did not 
notice, for her eyes were sad, her thoughts evi- ' 
dently fur away. 

‘ I do not know what I should say to you — in | 
time.’ 

‘Your words arc like new life to mo,’ Lc 
Gautier exclaimed ; ‘ they give ino hope and 
strength, and in iny undertaking I shall buc- 
ccod.’ 

‘You will do notliing rash, nothing hend- 
strong, without telling me. Let me know wlien 
you are coming to see me again, and we will talk 
the matter over ; but I fear, without treachery, 
you never can be free.’ 

‘ Anything to be my own master ! ’ he retorted 
fervently. — ‘Good -night, and rcimmiber that any 
step I may bike will be for you.’ .With a long 
lingering pressure of the hand and many burning 
glances, he was gone. 

Isodore heard hi.s retreating footsteps echoing 
down the stairs, and thence along the silent 
street. The mask fell from her face ; she clenched 
her hands, and her countenance was crossed 
with a hundred angry passions. Valerie entering 
at that moment, looked at her with something 
like fear. 

‘Sit down, Valerie,’ Isodore whispered hoarsely, 
in a voice like the tones of one in great pain, 
as she walked impatiently about the room, Jber 
hands twisted together convulsively. ‘ Do not be 
afraid j 1 shall be better presently. I feel as if 
I want to scream, or do some desperate thing 
to-night. He has been here, Valerie ; how I 
sustained myself, I cannot tell.’ 

‘Did he recognise you ? ’ Valerie asked timidly. 

‘ Recognise me ? No, indeed ! He spoke about 
the old days by the Mattio woods, the old timef 
when we were togctlier, and laughed at me for 
a romantic schoolgii'l. I nearly sbibbed him 
then. There is treachery afloat ; his plan is 
proopering. As I told you it would be, Maxwell 
18 chosen for the Roman mission ; but he will 


never do the deed, for I shall warn Visci myself. 
And he was my bro Visci’s friend ! ’ 

‘But what are you going to do now?’ Valerie 
asked. 

‘He is a traitor, Ho is going to betray the 
League, and I am going to bo his confldant, I 
saw it in his face. I wonder how I bear it— 

I wonder I do not die ! What would they say 
if they saw Isodore now?— Come, Valerie, com^ 
and hold me tightly in your arras — tighter still. 
If I do not have a little pity, my poor heart 
will bfeak.’ 

^ Long and earnestly did Salvarini and ^laxwcll 
sit in the latter’s studio discussing the events of 
the evening, till the fire had burnt down to 
ashes and the clock in the neighbouring steeple 
struck three. It was settled that Maxwell 
should go to Romo, though with what ulterior 
object they did not decide. Time was in his 
favour, the lapse of a month or so in the com- 
mission being i matter of little object to the 
League. They preferred that vengeance should 
bo deferred for a time, and that the blow might 
be struck when it was least expected, when the 
victim was just beginning to imagine himself 
safe and the matter forgotten. * 

‘ I suppose I had better lose no mne in going ? ’ 
Maxwell observed, wli*n they had discussed the 
matter thoroughly. ‘Time and distance are no 
objects to me, or money either.’ 

‘As to your time of departure, I should say 
as soon us possible,’ Salvarini replied ; ‘ and as 
to money, the League finds that.’ 

‘ 1 would not touch a penny of it, Luigi — no, 
not if I was starving. I could not soil my fingers 
with their blood-money^ — What do you say to 
my starting on Monday night ? I could get to 
Rome by Thursday morning at the latest. — And 
yet, to what good ? I almost ieel inclined to 
I refuse, and bid them do their worst.’ 

I ‘ For heaven’s sjike, do not I ’ Salvarini im- 
plored. ‘ Such a thing is worse than folly. If 
you assume a readiness to fulfil your under- 
taking, something may turn up in your favour.’ 

Maxwell gazed moodily in the dead ashes, 
and cursed the hot-headed haste which had 
placed him in that awful position. Like every 
right-minded man, he shrank with horror from 
such a cowardly crime. 

‘You will never attain your ends,’ he said. 

‘ Your cause is a noble one ; but true liberty, per- 
fect freedom, turns against cold-blooded murder ; 
for call it what you will, it is nothing else.’ 

‘You are right, my friend, '• Salvarini monm- 
fuUy replied. ‘ No good «an come of it ; and 
when reprisals come, as they must, they shall be 
swift and terrible. — But Frederick,’ he continued, 
laying his hand on th<a other’s shoulder, ‘do not 
blame me too deeply, for I will lay down ruy 
own ^ife cheerfully before harm shall come to 
you.’ , • 

Maxwell was not aware that Sir Geoffrey 
Charteris was a member of the League, as Le 
Gautier had taken care to keep them apart, 
so far as business matters were concerned, only 
allowing the baronet to attend such meetings 
as were perfectly harmless in their general char- 
acter, and calculated to inspire him with admijra- 
tion of the philanthropic schemes and aelf-den^- 
ing usefulness of the Brotherhood ; nor was it 
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the Frenchman’s intention to admit him any 
deeper into its secrets ; indeed, his admission 
only formed part of the scheme by which the 
baronet, and through him his daughter, should 
be entirely in the Frenchman’s power. The 
cards were sorted, and, once Maxwell was out 
of the way, the game was ready to be played. 
All this the artist did not know. 

H With a heavy heart and a foreboding of coming 
evil, he made the simple preparations for his 
journey. ^ He had delayed to the last the task 
of informing Enid of his departure, partlj^ from 
j a distaste of alarming her, and partly out of fear. 
It would look more natural,, he thought, to break 
it suddenly, merely saying he had been called 
to Rome on pressing business, and that his 
absence would not be a prolonged one. Till' 
Saturday, he put this oft', and then, bracing up 
his nerves, he got into his cab, and was driven 
off rapidly in the direction of Grosvenor Square. 
He was roused from his meditations by a shock 
and a crash, the sound of broken glass, the sight 
of two plunging horses on the ground — aroused 
hy being shot forward violently, by the shouts 
of the crowd, and above all, by, the piercing 
scream of a woman’s voice. Scrambling out as 
best lie could, he rose to his feet and looked 
around. His cab had come violently in col- 
lision with another in thti centre of Piccadilly. 
A woman had attempted to cross hurriedly ; and 
the two cabs had swerved suddenly, coming 
together sharply, but not too late to save the 
woman, who was lying there, in the centre of 
an eager, excited crowd, perfectly unconscious, 
the blood streaming down her white face, and 
staining her light summer dress. A doctor had 
raised her a little, and was trying to force some 
brandy between the clenched teeth, as Maxwell 
pushetl his wny through the crowd. 

‘Nothing very serious,’ he said, in answer to 
Maxwell’s question. ‘*She is simply stunned by 
the' blow, and has sustained, 1 should say, a 
simple fracture of the , riglit arm. She must be 
moved from here at once. — If you will call a 
cab, I will take her to a hospital.’ 

‘ No, no ! ’ Maxwell cried, moved to pity by 
the pale fair face and slight girlish figure. ‘I 
am mainly responsible for the accident, and you 
must allow me to be the best judge. My cab, 
you see, is almost uninjured ; put her in there, 
and I will tell you where to drive.’ 

They lifted the unconscious girl and placed 
her tenderly on the seat. Tliere were warm 
hearts and sympathetic hands there, as you may 
notice on such oe’easions as these, and there was 
a look of feeling in o/cry face as the cab drove 
slowly away. 

*Go on to Grosvenor Square,* Maxwell in- 
structed his man. ‘Drive slowly up New Bond 
Street. We shall be there as soon as you.’ 

They arrived at Sir Geoffrey’s house together, 
considerably astonishing the footiyan, as, without 
ceremony, they carried the sufferer in. Alarmed 
by strange voices and the shrieks of the servants, 
who had come up at the first alarm, Enid made 
her appearance to demand the meaning of this 
unseemly noise ; but directly she heard the 
cause, as coherently os Maxwell could tell her, 
her face changed, and she became at once all 
tendemesB and womanly sympathy, 
j ‘X knew you would not mind, darling,’ ho 


whispered gratefully. ‘I hardly knew what to 
do, and it was partly my fault.’ 

‘You did quite right. Of course I do not 
mind. Fred, what do you take mo for?’ She 
knelt down beside the injured woman there in 
the hall, in the presence of all the servants, and 
helped to carry her up the stairs. 

Lucrece looked on for a moment, and then 
a startled look came in her face. she 

exclaimed, ‘I know that face — it is Linda 
Despard.* 

Enid heard these w’ords, but did not heed 
them at the time. They carried the girl into 
one of the rooms and laid her on the bed. At 
a sign ‘from the doctor, the room was cleared, 
with the exception of Enid*- and Lucrece, and 
the medical man proceeded to look to the broken 
limb. It was only a very simple fracture, he 
said. The gravest danger was from the shock 
to the system and the wound upon the fore- 
head. Pre'^ently, they got her comfortably in 
bed, breathing regularly, and apparently adeop. 
Tlie good-natured doctor, waving aside all thanks, 
left the room, promising to call again later in 
the day. 


FOUNDLING QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations play no small part in conversation 
and general literature. Tliere arc some which we 
know must inevitably be made under certain cir- 
cumstances. It is almost impossible, for instance, 
for the conventional novelist, when he wants to 
convey to his readers the fact that his heroine’s 
nose is of a particular order — which, formerly, 
through our lack of invention, we could only 
describe by a somewhat ungraceful term— to avoid 
quoting Lord Tennyson’s description of the feature 
as it graced Lynette’s fair face — ‘ Tip-tilted like the 
petal of a flower.’ AYc feel sure that it must come ; 
and there is now, happily, no occasion for a young 
lady in the position of one of Miss Bratldon’s 
earlier heroines, when listening to a detailed 
description of her appearance, to intcrrujit the 
speaker, as he- is about to mention the charac- 
teristics of her nose, with a beseeching, * Please, 
don’t say pug ! ’ 

And then, does anybody ever expect to read 
a description of a certain celebrated Scotch ruin, 
without being told that 

If thou -wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ? 

or to get through an account of the ancient gladia- 
torial games at Rome without coming across the 
line, 

Butchered to make a Boman holiday? 

You know, perhaps, what praise Mark Twain took 
to himself because he did not quote this line. ‘ If 
any man has a right,’ he says, ‘ to feel proud of 
himself and satisfied, surely it is I; for I have 
written about the Coliseum, and the gladiators, 
the martyrs, and the lions, and yet have never 
used the phrase, “Butchered to make a Roman 
holiday.” I am the only free white man of 
mature age who has accomplished this since Byron 
originated the expression.’ This little piece of 
self-congratulation rather reminds one of the lady 
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who was accused of never being able to write a | 
letter without adding a P.S. At last, she^ managed 
to write one without the usual addition ; hut 
when she saw what she had succeeded in doing, 
she wrote : ‘ P.S. — At last, you see, I have written 
a letter without a P.S.* And so, though Mai*k 
Twain managed to steer clear of the hackneyed 
quotation in the body of his account, he could 
no* help running against it in a P.S. 

Tiie^ we have all the multitude of Shaksperean 
quotations which are sure to be heard in their 
accustomed places, many of which, indeed, have 
become — to quote again — such ‘ household w'ords,’ 
that to very many people they do not appear to 
bo quotations at all, but merely every-day expres- 
eious, of the sajpe order as ‘A line day’ or ‘A 
biting wind.’ . 

Again, when wo read of some cheerful fireside 
scene, when the curtains are drawn closely against 
the winter wind that is roaring round the house, 
and the logs are crackling and spitting in the 
grate, and the urn is hissing and steaming upon 
the table, don’t we know that a reference to the 
‘cup which cheers but not inebriates ’ is certainly 
coming? This, by the way, is a line that is 
almost invariably incori’ectly quoted, and it is 
the usual and incorrect form that we have given. 
We shall leave our readers to turn up tlje line 
for themselves, and see what the correct form is, 
and then, perhaps, the trouble they will thereby 
have had will serve to impress it upon their 
miiKls, and prevent them again quoting it incor- 
rectly. 

Put it was not with the intention of talking 
about these well-known and every-day quotations 
frenn Tennyson, Scott, Byron, ShakspciU-e, and 
(Jowper that wo thought of writing this paper. 
We want to talk about a few quotations, quite as 
well known as those to which wo have already 
alluded, which have been so bandied about tlia\ 
all trace, or nearly all ti‘ac(', of tbeii* original 
parish and paternity has been lost ; and, tliougli 
they are as lamiliar to us as the most hackneyed 
phrases from oiir best known poets, no one can 
say with cei-tuinty by whom they were first 
spoken or written. 

A good many 'yagers have been made as to 
the B<jurce of tbe well-known and mucli-quotetl 
coux>let : 

He that fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day. 

The popular belief is that they arc to be found 
in Butler’s Iludibras. But the pages of that poem 
may be turned over and over again, ancl the 
lines will not be found in them. We may as well 
say at once that they cannot be found anywhere 
in the exact form in which they are usually 
quoted. The late Mr James Yeowell, formeily sub- 
editor of Notes and Queries, once thought that he 
had discovered their author in Oliver Goldsmith, 
as a couplet, varying very slightly from the form 
we have given, occurs in The Art of Poetry on a 
New Plan, which was compiled by Newbery — tlie 
children’s publisher — more than a century ^o, 
and revised and enlarged by Goldsmith. But the ' 
lines are to be found in a book that was published 
some thirteen years belbre The Art of Poetry, 
namely, Kay’s History of the Rebellion. There 
they appear as a quotation, and no hint is given 
as to the source from which they are talien. 


Ray gives them as follows (first edition, 1749, 
page 54) : 

He that fights and runs away, 

May turn and fight another day. 

Though this is the earliest appearance in print 
of tile exact words, or almost the exact words, in 
which the quotation is now usually given, it is by 
no means the earliest appearance of a simi]^ 
thought, Even as far hack as Demosthenes 
find it. It apjiears, too, in Scarron, in his 

Virgih Travesti, if we remember rightly. And 
now we must confess that the still prevailing 
belief that the lines occur in llvAihras is not 
entirely without ft raison d^etre, and it is not 
impossible that Kay may have thought he was 
quoting Butler, preserving some hazy and indis- 
tinct recollection of lines read long ago, and 
putting their meaning, perhaps quite unwittingly 
and unconsciously, into a new and unauthorised 
form. This, however, is mere conjecture. The ’ 
lines, as tiiey.iappear in Iludibras (part iiL canto 
iii., lines 243, 244), are as follows : 

For tlmso that fly, may fight again, 

Which ho can never do that ’s slain. 

We may just add that Collet, in his Relics of 
Literature, says that the cou||let occurs in a 
small volume of ^uisccllaneous poems by Sir 
John Mennis, written iu the reign of Charles IL 
With this book, however, we are unacquainted, 
and cannot, therefore, discuss the appearance oi 
the foundling lines in it, or what claims its 
author may have to be their legitimate parent 
All readers of Tennyson — and who that reads 
at all is not numbered amon’gst them ? — know 
well the opening stanza of In Memoriam : 

I hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harj) in divers tones, 

Tliat men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead scIvch to higher tilings. 

' These lines contain another (|uotation of the 
order we have designated as ‘handling Quota- 
tions.’ Who is the singer, ‘to one clear harp 
iu divers tones,’ to \vhom I;ord Tennyson refers ? 
Passages from Seneca ancl from St Augustine 
(Bishop of Hippo) have been suggested as in- 
spiring the poet when he penned the lines ; hut 
neither Seneca nor St Augustine can be said to 
sing ‘ to one clear harp iu divers tones.* Perhaps 
the most reasonable hypothesis is that Lord 
Tennyson had in his mind Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem' of St Augustinds Ladder, the opening lines 
of which are : 

* 

Saint Augustine ! jvell hast thou said. 

That of our vices wo can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame 1 

and the closing ones*: 

,* Nor deem tlie irrevocable Past 

wholly wasted, wholly vain. 

If, nsing on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler wo attain. 

The question, however, though Lord Tennyson 
is still alive, is one that is not likely ever to be 
clearly solved; for we have very good authority 
for saying that he has himself quite forgotten 
of what poet or Akerses he M’as thinking when 
he composed the first stanza of In Memoriam. | 
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The equally well-known 

This is truth the poet sings. 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things, 

in Lockaley KaU^ refers, of course, to the line in 
Dante’s Inf&mo. 

The trite ‘Not lost, hut gone before,’ might 
alone provide subject-matter for a faii*ly long 
esSay. Like the other quotations which we are 
discussing, it can be definitely assigned to no 
author. The thought can be traced back as far 
as the time of Antiphanes, a portion of whose 
eleventh ‘fragment,’ Cumberland has translated, 
fairly literally, os follows : 

Your lost friends are not dead, but gone before, 
Advanced a stage or two upon that road 

Which you must travel, in the steps they trod. 

Seneca, in his ninety-ninth Epistle, says : 
‘Quern putas periisse, pneniissus est’ (He whom 
you think dead has been sent on before) ; and he 
also has : ‘Non amittnntur, sed i>r«T.mittuntur ’ 
(They are not lost, but are sent on before), 
which corresponds very closely with the popular 
form of the quotation. Cicero has the remark 
that ‘ Friends, though absent, arc still present j’ 
and it is very probable that it is to this phrase 
of Cicero that we ore really indebted for the 
modern, ‘Not lost, but gone, before.’ We may 
note that Rogers, in his Human Life^ has, ‘Not 
dead, but gone before.’ 

Then there is the somewhat similar, ‘Though 
lost to sight, to memory dear,’ which no one 
has succeeded in satisfactorily tracing to its 
original source. . It was said, some years ago, 
that the line was to be found in a poem pub- 
lished in a journal whose name was given as 
The Greenwich Magardne, in 1701, and written by 
one Ruthven Jen%ns. The words formed the 
refrain of each stanza of the poem. We give one 
of them as a sample : 

Sweetheart, good-bye ! the fluttering sail 

Is spread to waft mo far from thee ; 

And soon before the fav’ring gale 

My ship shall bound upon the sea. 

Perchance all desolate and forlorn, 

These eyes shall miss thee many a year, 

But unforgotten every charm — 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 

Mr Bartlett, however, in the last edition of his 
Dictionary of Quotations^ has demolished this 
story of Mr Ruthven Jenkyns ; and the line is 
still unclaimed and fatherless. Probably, as in 
the case of the last mentioned, ‘Not lost, but 
gone before,’ its germ is to be found in an 
. expression of Cicero. ^ 

There is a Latin line familiar to all of us, 
‘Tempera mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis’ 
(The times change, and we change with them), 
which we are frequently hearing and seeing. 
This is a much-abused line ; probably there is 
none more so ; ^jsnd Ave do not think we shall 
be guilty of exaggeration if we saj that it is 
misquoted ten times for every time it is correctly 
cited. The positions of the nos and the et arc 
usuadly interchanged ; the result being, of course, 
a false quantity; for the line is a hexameter. 
Now, who first wrote this line? The answer 
must be, as in the cases of all our other ‘Found- 
ling Quotations,’ that we do not know. But in 
' this pa3fticular instance we may venture to be 
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a little more certain and definite in our remarks 
concerning its pedigree than we have dared to 
be in previous ones. There can be little doubt 
that the line is a corruption of one to be found 
in the Delitue Poetarum Gewianonm (vol. i, 
page 685), amongst the poems of Matthias Bor- 
bonius, who considers it a saying of Lotharius I., 
who flourished, as the phrase goes, about 830 a.d. 

We give the correct form of the Ime in question, 
and the one Avhich follows it ; ^ 

Omnia mutantur, nos et nmtamur in illis ; 
lUa vices quasdom res habet, ilia suas. 

There is another foundling Latin line, almost 
as frequeptly quoted as the one vfo have just 
been discussing, namely, ‘Quos Deus vult per- 
dere, prius dementat’ (Whom ^;he gods would 
dbstroy, they first madden). Concerning this there 
is a note in the fifth chapter of the eighth volume 
of Mr Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life of 
JohnsoVf in which it is said to be a translation 
from a Greek iambic of Euripides, Avhich is 
quoted ; but no such line is to be found amongst 
the writings of Euripides. Words, however, 
expressing tlie same sentiment are to be found 
in a fragment of Athenagoras ; and it is most 
likely that the Latin phrase now so commonly 
quoted is merely a translation from this w^riter’s 
Greek, though by whom it was first made we 
cannot say. The same sentiment has been ex- 
pressed more than once in English poetry. 

Dryden, in the third part of The Hind and 
the Panther^ has : 

For those whom God tr> ruin has designed, 

Ho fits for fate, and first destroys their mind. 

And Butler writes in Hadihras (part iii. canto 
ii., lines 565, SCO) : 

Like men condemned to thunder-holts, 

Wlio, ere the blow, become mere dolts. 

Further consideration will probably bring to 
the reader’s mind other examples of tlicse 
‘ Foundling Quotations ’ Avhicli have won for them- 
selves an imperishable existence ; though their 
authors, whose names these few-syllabled sen- 
tences might have kept alive for ever, if they 
were only linked the one with the other, are 
now utterly unknown and forgotten. Any one 
who can succeed in discovering the real author- 
ship of the quotations avc have been considering 
will win for himself the credit of having solved 
problems which have long and persistently baffled 
the most curious and diligent research. 

MISS MASTERMAN’S DISCOVERY. 

IN TWO CHAriERS.— CHAP. I.' 

Miss ‘•Phcfjie Masterman was a spinster over 
whose head sonie fifty summers had flown — ■ 
with, it may bo presumed, incredible swiftness 
to herself. She was very comfortably situated 
with regard to this world’s goods, having inher- 
ited ample means from her father, a native of 
Durham, who had made a considerable fortune 
as a coal-merchant At the time of her father’s 
death, she avos thirty-five ; and as she had no 
near relative in whom to interest herself, she 
established an Orphanage for tAvelve gii-ls at 
Bradborough, a market-town in the north of 
England, within two miles of the coast Brought 
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up in the strictest conformity with Miss Master- 
man’s peculiar views, dressed with the most rigid 
simplicity, fed on the plainest fare, taught to 
look upon the mildest forms of recreation as 
vanity and vexation of spirit, those fortunate 
orphans, one would think, could hardly fail to 
become virtuous and happy ; yet, inconceivable 
as it may appear, there were legends that orphans 
hail been seen with red (;ye8 and countenances 
ex])rco 3 'ive of anything but content ; there was 
even a dark rumour to the effect that one of 
them had been heard to declare that if she only- 
had the opportunity she would j;ladly commit 
a crime, that she niightr^e sent to prison, and 
so escape from the thraldom of Misa Master- 
man ! 

But even this ingratitude and depravity pale^ 
before that of the Rev. Shanglian Larnbe, incum- 
bent of the little church of St Mary’s. Now, 
Miss Masterman had built that church for the 
good of the district, and the living was in her 
own gift. Yet Mr Larnbe, entirely ignoring the 
latter fact, had had the hardihood to baptise 
an orphan in Miss Mastorman’s absence without 
previously obtaining the permission of that lady ; 
upon which the indignant lady declared that 
unless he promised not to interfere with her 
orphans, she would withdraw all her subscrip- 
tions and leave him to find his own income. 
Nor was this all. There were other reasons to 
make Mr Larnbe pause before quarrelling with 
Miss Masterman. Befoi-e he was appointed to 
St Mary’s, he had been only a poor curate with 
a stipend of fifty pounds a year, which munifi- 
cent income he had found totally inadequate 
to his wants and those of an aged mother who 
Avas dependent on him ; conseipientlv, he had 
entered upon his duties at Bradborougri shackled 
with small debts to tlie amount of a hundred 
pounds. 

Miss Masterman, who made a point of 
inquiring into every one’s affairs, soon became 
aware of this, and as want of generosity was 
by no means to be> numbered among her failings, 
she rightly judged that it would not be reason- 
able to expect a man to give his mind to hia 
work if he were weighed <lowii by other cares ; 
so, in an evil hour for himself, poor Mr Larnbe 
accepted from the lady a sum of money suflicient 
to defray his debts — a sum for which, as he 
soon found, he would have to pay compound 
interest in the way of blind obedience to Miss 
Maeterman’s behests. Not a funeral could be 
performed, not a marriage could be solemnised, 
not an infant could be baptised, without Miss 
Masterman’s permission ; and it was even asserted 
by some that Miss Masterman selected the texts 
for the poor man’s sermons ! The only oasis in 
his desert il^as the annual departure of 'Miss 
Masterman for change of air ; then, and then 
only, did Mr Larnbe breathe in peace. For a 
brief period, he felt that he was really master 
of himself. He could sit down and smoke his 
pipe without fear that his sitting-room door 
would be rudely flung open by an imperious 
female of fierce aspect, who would lecture him 
on his sinful extravagance in the use of tobacco, 
when he couldn’t pay his debts. 

One bright August morning, Miss Masterman 
was seatea at her breakfast table, and having 
concluded her meal, had taken up the morning 


paper and was studying the advertisement^ 
holding the paper at arm’s-length with an air 
of grim combativeness, as if she were prepared 
to give battle to any or all the advertisers who 
did not offer exactly what she sought Suddenly, 
she pounced upon the following: ‘A Home is 
offered in a Country Rectory by a Rector and 
his family for two or three months to a Single 
Lady needing change of air. House, with large 
grounds, conservatetries, pouy-carriage, beautiful 
scenery, — Address, Rector, Clcriail Times Office.* 
‘TJiat will do,’ said Miss Masterman to her- 
self ; and, with lier usual promptitude, she sat 
down then and there and wrote to the adver- 
tiser, asking partiAilars as to terms, &c. And 
in due course she received an answer so per- 
fectly satisfactory in every respect, that the end 
of the month found her comfortably installed 
in the charming rectory of Sunnydalc, in the 
county of Hampshire, in the family of the Rev. 
Stephen Draycolt, rector of Sunnydale, 

The rector’s* family, besides himself and his 
wife, consisted of two sons and two daughters, 
all grown up, with the exception of Master 
Hubert, a boy of ten years old, who wjis endowed 
with such *a remarkable fund of animal spirits 
that ho was the terror of the neiglibourhood ; and 
from the first moment of Miss ]\Ia^erman’a arrival, 
lie became the special IxHe noire of that lady. 
AVith all the other members of the family. Miss 
Masterman was much pleased. The rector him- 
self was a polished and dignified person, and 
by the extreme, if rather laboured, courtesy 
of his manners, he endeavoured to tone down 
the somewhat exuberant spirits of the rest of 
his family. Mrs Draycott was a gentle, refined 
matron, with a sweet, though rather weary face, 
and was simply adored by her husband and 
children. The two daughters, Adela and Mag- 
dalen, were charming girls, full of fun, and very 
popular with their two brothers, of whom the 
senior, Clive, was aged nineteen. 

To the young people. Miss Masterman’s 
arrival was little sliort of a calamity ; they were 
so much in the habit of freely stating their 
opinions on all subjects without restraint, that 
the presence of a stranger appeared to them an 
unmitigated bore. It was in vain that their 
mother reminded them that the handsome sum 

E aid by Miss Masterman for her board would 
e a very desirable addition to the family 
exchequer. At a sort of cabinet council held 
after she had retired to lier room the first 
night after her arrival, Master Hubert expressed, 
in schoolboy slang, his conviction that she was 
a ‘ ghastly old crumpet ; a nickname which she 
retained until a seiwaut one day brought in a 
letter which, she said, was addressed to ‘Miss 
Robe Masterman ; ’ from which moment, Miss 
Masterman went by* the name of ‘Pobe’ till 
the end of her visit — a p'ieco of irreverence of 
whi<?h that lady happily remayied quite un- 
conscious, • 

By the time Miss Masterman had settled down 
in her new abode, the principal ladies of the 
parish came to call upon her; and as some 
of them were not only rich but very highly 
connected, Miss Masterman greatly appreciated, 
their kind attentions. Among them was a Lady 
O’Leary, an Irish widow, with whom Miw 
Masterman soon struck up a great intimacy. 
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Lady O’Leary was generally believed to be a 
person of large fortune ; but as this supposition 
was based entirely on her own representations 
with regard to property in Ireland, there were 
some sceptical spirits who declined to believe in 
it as an established fact. Lady O’Leary shared 
three furnished rooms with a Miss Moone, who 
lived with her os companion ; and it soon 
became quite an institution for Miss Masterman 
to take tea with her two or three times a 
week at least On these occasions, the two 
ladies — for Miss Moone discreetly witbdrew'^ 
when Lady O’Leary had visitors — discussed all 
the affairs of the parish, until, by degrees, they 
got upon such thoroughly conVidential terms, that 
before long they had imparted to each other 
their joint conviction that the general moral tone 
of the parish was lamentably low, and tliat it 
was doubtless owing in a great measure to the 
deplorably frivolous conduct of the family at the 
rectory ; for Miss Mastei'man had discovered, to 
her amazement and horror, that ‘the rector not 
only permitted his daughters to read Shakspeare, 
-but even gave them direct encouragement to do 
so. ‘ Nor was this all ; he actually was in the 
habit, once a year, of taking all his children 
up to London to see the pantomime at Drury 
Lane ! 

Among the more frequent ^vdsitors at the rectory 
was a Mrs Penrose, an exceedingly pretty young 
widow, who had recently taken a small house 
in the village, where she lived very quietly with 
an old servant, who appeared greatly attached to 
her mistress. The widow, who was appar(mtly 
not more than fivo-and-twenty, was a charming 
Ijfrunette, with sparkling black eyes, and bair like 
waves of shining brown satin ; and her sweet 
face and animated manners made her generally 
very popular in the village, where she vi&ited the 
poor and assisted the rector in various iiarochial 
works of charity. Especially was she a favou- 
rite at the rectory, not only with Mr and Mrs 
Draycott, but with the young people, her pres- 
ence in the family circle invariably giving rise 
to so much hilarity, that even the rector was 
attracted by the general merriment, and would 
leave his study to come and sit witli his family, 
and allow himself to join in their mirth at Mrs 
Penrose’s lively sallies. Indeed, he had even been 
heard to declare, in Miss Masterman’s hearing, 
to that lady’s unspeakable disgust, that when 
he was fagged and worried with tlie nece'i.sary 
work of a x>arisli, a few minutes of Mrs l^en- 
rose’s cheerful society acted on his mind like a 
tonic. ** 

Miss Masterman, froiy the first, had taken an 
extraordinary antipathy to Mrs Penrose, who 
appeared to her to be everything that a widow 
ought not to be ! Iler brigjit face and unflagging 
spii its were a constant offence to the elder lady, 
though she had often been told that the late 
Captain Penrose was such a worthless man ‘that 
hia early death, brought about entirely by his 
own excesses, could be nothing but an intense 
relief to his young wddow’, who was now enjoying 
the reaction, after five years of married misery. 
Miss Masterman’s dislike to Mrs Penrose ■was 
fully shared by her friend Lady O’Leary ; and 
they both agreed that the widow was in all 
probability a designing adventuress, and deplored 
the infatuation wmoh evidently blinded the rector 


as to her real character, for, as Lady O’Leary 
observed : ‘ Though it was given out that Mrs 
Penrose was the particular friend of Mrs Dray- I 
cott, the rector’s partiality was obvious ! ’ 

Miss Masterman had been at Sunnydale for 
six weeks, when one morning she received a 
letter from her housekeeper, informing her that 
Mr Lambe had taken upon himself to remai'k 
that the orphans were looking pale and jaded, 
and that he was going to take them all to ’spend a 
day at the seaside. Miss Masterman, on reading 
this letter, felt most indignant, and at once wrote 
to Mr Lambe to forbid the proposed excursion ; 
and after enumerating the many obligations under 
w'hich she bad laid him — not forgetting the hun- 
dred pounds she had lent hiip — she concluded 
|>y expressing her surprise that he should pre- 
sume to interfere with her special protegees in 
any way whatever. 

To this Mr Lambe replied that he was 
‘ extremely sorry if he had offended Miss Master- 
man ; that he had imagined that she -would bo 
pleased for the orphans to have the treat, par- 
ticularly as some of them looked far from well ; 
but that, having promised the chikb’cii, it ■u'as 
impossible for him to break his word, particu- 
larly as he had ordered a van for their convey- 
ance and made all the necessary arrangements 
for the trip ; he iherefore trusted that Mias 
Masterman would forgive him if he still kept 
his promise to his little friends.’* 

Furious at this unexpected oppositif)n to her 
will. Miss Masterman at once went in search of 
Mrs Draycott to inlorm her that it was neces- 
sary for her to go home for a week or ten days 
on business of importance. Finding that Mrs 
Draycott was not at home, she repaired to the 
rector’s study, and after knocking at tlie door, 
and being told to enter, she informed Mr Dray- 
cott of her intentions. Saying that she must 
write home at once, she was about to withdraw, 
when Mr Draycott courteously asked her if she 
would not write in the study, to save time, 
as he was just going out. Miss Masterman 
thanked liim ; and as soon as he had gone, sat 
down and wrote to her housekeeper to say that 
she would be at home the following day without 
fail. Having finished her letter, she was about 
to leave the room, when she observed a note 
in a lady’s handwriting, which had apparently 
slipped out of the blotting-pad on to the floor. 
She picked it up, and was about to return it to 
its place, when the signature, ‘ Florence Penrose,’ 
caught her eye. ‘What can that frivolous being 
have to say to the rector V ’ thought Miss Master- 
man; and feeling that her curiosity was too 
strong to be resisted, she unfolded the note, and 
read the following words : ^ 

My dear Friend — I have just received the 
diamonds, which are exactly what I wanted. The 
baby’s cloak and hood will do very well. I have 
now nearly all that I require. My only terror 
is, lest our secret should be discovered. — In great 
haste. Yours, as ever, Florence Penrose. 

P.S. — I hope you won’t forget to supply me 
with plenty of flowers. 

Here ■was a discovery ! For a few momenta 
Miss Masterman sat motionless with horror ; her 
head was in n whirl, and she had to collect her 
thoughts before she could make up her mind 
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what to do. The first definite idea that Occurred 
to her was to secure the note ; the next was, to 
show it to Lady O’Leary and to discuss with 
her what was to he done. As soon, therefore, 
as she had completed all her arrangements for 
her journey on the morrow, she repaired to her 
friend’s lodgings ; and after Lady O’Leary had 
fairly exhausted all the expletives that even her 

tengjive Irish vocabulary * could supply, to ex- 
preris her horror and detestation of the conduct 
of the rector and Mrs Penrose, the two ladies 
laid their heads together, and seriously discussed 
the advisability of writing to the bishop of the 
diocese and sending him the incriminating letter. 
However, they finally decided to do nothing 
before Miss hfesterman’s return to Sunnydale ; 
and in the meantime, Lady O’Leary undertook 
to be on the watch, and to keep her friend 
au courant as to what was going on in the 
jiarish. 

It was late that evening when IMiss Mastennan 
returned to the rectory, and by going up directly 
to ])er room, she avoided meeting the rector. Tlie 
next morning she pleaded headache as an excuse 
for having her breaKfast sent uj) to her ; and did 
not come down until, from licr window, she 
had seen Mr Di-aycott leave the house, knowing 
he would he away for some hours. lie left 
a polite message with his wife, regretting that 
he had not been able to say good-bye in person 
to Miss Masferman. 

‘The wily hypocrite!’ thought that lady. 
*IIe little thinks that his guilt is no secret to 
me, Jhit such atrocity shall not go uiipuii- 
islied ! ’ 

When she took leave of Mrs Draycott, she 
astonished that lady l;y holding her liand for 
some moments as slie gazed mournfully into her 
face ; then, v Ith a final commiserating glance, 
the wortliy spinster hiiri'ied into her fi 5 % As 
she drove away, she leant forward and " waved 
her hand to the assembled family with such 
effusion, that Mrs Draycott exclaimed: ‘Dear 
me, I fear 1 have done Miss Mastcrmaii injustice. 

I had no idea that she possessed so much find- 
ing ns she showed just now. One would really 
think she was going for good, instead of only 
ten days !’ 

‘No such luck,’ cried the irrepressible Hubert. 
‘But, at all events, we have got rid of her for 
a week at least ; so now, we ’ll enjoy ourselves, 
and forget all about “Pobe” till she turns up 
again 1’ — a resolution which the young gentleman 
did not fail to keep most faithfully. 

In the meantime, Miss Mastorman was busily 
employed at Bradborough in quelling orphans 
and other myrmidons, and reducing things in 
general to. complete subjection to her wijl ; but 
with regard to Mr Lambe, she found her task 
more difficult than she expected. In fact, the 
worm had turned ; and on her summoning him 
to her presence and opening the vials of her 
wrath on his devoted head, he calmly but firmly 
aunouncod his intention of sending his resigna- 
tion to his bishoj) ; which took Miss Mastennan 
so completely by surprise, that, in her bewilder- 
ment, she actually asked him to reconsider his 
decision. But though she even went so far as 
to give her consent to the orphans having their 
coveted treat, Mr Lambe’s determination was not 
to be shaken. 


The following week flew swiftly away ; a good 
deal of correspondence devolved upon Miss Mas- 
termau through having to think of a successor 
to Mr Lambe, and the lady of the manor was 
very much worried. At last, however, every- 
thing was settled, and Miss Masterman ^gan to 
think of returning to Sunnydale, where, as she 
felt, fresh anxieties and most painful duties 
awaited her. 
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DY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 

DEEDS OF GIFT AND WILLS.— 1. 

One of the most universally believed fallacies 
is that it is better to make a deed of gift than 
a will for the disposal of property. Nothing 
can be more dangerous than this delusion, as 
we have oftj'n had occasion to observe in the 
course of our experience. A deed of gift — ^pure 
and simple — is a document under seal evidencing 
the fact that certain property specified therein 
has been * absolutely given by the donor to the 
donee, without any reservation for the benefit 
of the former, or any power Ar him to revoke 
the gift or resume possession of the property 
in any circumstances. If the deed contains a 
condition that the donor shall have the enjoy- 
ment of the property during his life, and that 
he shall have a right to recall the gift thereby 
I made, and dispose of the property in some other 
wa}', then the document is to all intents and 
juirposes a will ; and if it is only executed And 
attested as an ordinary deed, it is altogether void, 
in consequence of non-compliance with, the direc- 
tions contained in the Wills Act, 1837, which 
very j^roperly requires more precautions against 
fraud and forgery in the case of a will than 
in tlic case of a deed. We say ‘very properly,’ 
because the will does not take effect during the 
lifetime of the testator ; and therefore the greatest 
safeguard is removed by his death before the docu- 
ment can be acted upon or its authenticity be 
likely to be questioneil. This is a common over- 
sight. The deed is prepared and duly stamped ; 
and in consequence of the insertion of the powers 
alluded to above, it proves to be utterly useless, 
when, after the decease of the donor, liis pro- 
perty is claimed by his *heir-at-law and next 
of kin because of his Jiaving died intestate. It 
may occasion some surprise that any solicitor 
will prepai'e a deed which he knows cannot 
stand the test of litigation ; hut this is not alto- 
gether the fault of the profession. In many ^ses, 
the danger is pointed out ; but if the donor is 
determined* to dispose of liis *own property in 
his own way, who can gainsay him ? If he 
cannot get what ho rcij[uires in one office, he 
will go to another ; and wo have several times 
lost clients in consequence of our refusal to 
prepare such a deed ; all our arguments being 

* It sliould understood that this series of artioles 
mainly with ISn<jliah as apart from Scotch law. 
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met by the reply that there would be no duties 
to pay to the government if the deed were exe- 
cuted ; a complete fallacy in many cases, as we 
have afterwards had occasion to know, when 
we have seen what followed the decease of the 
misguided donor. 

On the other hand, if there is a genuine gift, 
and possession is given in accordance with the 
deed, what then? One case which came under 
our notice may illustrate the danger against 
which we have frequently protested in vain. 
A retired merchant invested the whole of his 
savings in ^ a freehold estate which -would pro- 
duce sufficient annual income to supply all his j 
wants and leave a good margin for future accu- 
mulations. Being a widower, in somewhat infirm 
health, he took up his residence in the house 
of his younger son, the elder being an irre- 
claimable reprobate. Unfortunately, the wife of 
this younger son was an artful and avaricious 
woman, wliose sole reason for consenting to the 
arrangement os to residence was the hope of future 
gain. ^ The old gentleman had an insurmountable 
objection to making a will— not an uncommon 
weakness — as it reminded him too fQrcibly of 
the time when he would have to leave his fine 
estate and go over to the great majority. At’ 
length, after urgent and repeated representations 
as to the risk of his estate being sold by his 
dissipated heir-at-law in case of his dying intes- 
tate, he was persuaded to execute a deed of gift 
to Ills younger son, to whom at the same time 
he handed the title-deeds relating to the estate. 
Soon afterwards, a quarrel arose between the 
donor and his daughter-in-law ; and the latter 
penmaded her husband — whose moral principles 
were as weak as those of his brother, though 
in a different way — to sell the estate, and then 
turn his father out of his house. After his 
ignominious dismissal, the poor old gentleman 
went to the lioiise of a nephew, who soon tired 
of supporting him ; and eventually he was obliged 
to go into the workhouse, altogether neglected 
to the time of his death by all liis relatives, 
except his graceless elder son ; and alas ! he 
could not assist his aged parent,’ as he was 
himself almost destitute. This may appear to be 
an extreme case ; but it is not a solitary one, 
although it is one of the worst of those which 
have come under our own observation. 

This brief narrative may serve as an intro- 
duction to the explanation of one remarkable 
peculiarity in the practical working of a deed of 
gift of real estate. Personal property may of 
course be sold, and the ‘ sale completed by delivery 
of the goods or other chattels to the purchaser ; 
but actual possession of land is no clue to the 
ownership thereof, the title being evidence*! by 
deeds in the general way, the exceptions being 
those cases in which land lias descended to the 
heir in consequence of the intestacy of the forraqr 
owner ; and also those cases in which lone- 
continued possession has given an impregnable 
title to a person who was originally a mere 
trespasser, or at the^ most a tenant whose land- 
lord has been lost sight of. When the freehold 
estate above mentioned was given away and the 
gift was evidenced by deed and actual possession, 
the donor lost the power of again giving it away 
lather by deed or by his will. Bot he might 
have sold the property if he could have found 


a purcHlaser willing to complete without actual 

r iession of the title-deeds ; which, however, 
might afterwards have recevered from the 
holder thereof; the reason for this being, that 
where there are two inconsistent titles, both 
derived from the same person, but one depending 
upon an actual sale and payment by the pur- 
chaser of the price agreed upon, while the other 
rests upon no better foundation than a mere 
voluntary act on the part of the donor, the title 
of the purchaser will prevail, because of the 
valuable consideration which he has paid ; while 
the other person has paid nothing. On the other 
hand, if the donee, before he is dispossessed or 
his title siiperseded by a conveyance for value, 
were to sell the property, aud if the sale were 
completed and the purchase- money paid, tlio 
donor would have lost his right to sell. Having 
placed the donee in a position to make a good 
title to the property, he must take the conse- 
quences of his own folly. We once had the 
pleasure of saving for the benefit of the vendor 
the value of an estate winch he had previously 
given away ; greatly to the astonishmcjit of the 
donee, who supposed himself to be salely pos- 
sessed of the whole estate. 

It will be understood that our remarks have 
no application to marriage settlements or similar 
documents in which extensive though limited 
powers of appointment are generally reserved to 
the settler, the power extending over the whole 
estate or a specified part thereof; while the 
persons to be the beneficiaries arc strictly defined ; 
and powers are also given to him to direct the 
payment of portions to his younger children, and 
to charge them upon the estate which is com- 
prised in the settlement. This is the legitimate 
way in which a landed proprietor can provide for 
his family ; and the only serious objection which 
has ever been made thereto is that it has a 
tendency to perpetuate the descent of the estates, 
instead of their <listribution and subdivision into 
smaller properties. But these documents are 
beyond the scope of this paper. What we 
strongly object to are voluntary deeds of gift, 
which are generally made for the purpose of 
avoiding the payment of legacy and succession 
duty, but lend too frequently to disastrous con- 
sequences. They are beneficial to the legal pro- 
fession, often leading to costly and harassing 
litigation ; but to the intended recipients of the 
bounty of the donor, and sometimes to the donor 
himself, they are in a corresponding degree 
injurious. 

Attention may here he called to the provisions 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1881, 
on the subject of voluntary gifts of personal 
property made for the purpose of avoiding the 
payment of the duties accruing due on the death 
of the owner of personal estate. By this Act, 
duty is payable at the like rates as the ordinary 
probate duty on voluntary gifts which may have 
been made by any person dying after Ist June 
1881, whether such gift may have been made in 
contemplation of approaching death or otherwise, 
if the donor has not lived three calendar months 
afterwards ; or by voluntarily causing property to 
be transferred to or vested in himself and some 
other person jointly^ so as to give such other per- 
son benefit of survivorship ; or by deed or other 
instrument not taking effect as a -will, whereby i 
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an interest is reserved to the donor for life, or 
whereby he may have reserved to himself the 
right, by the exercise of any power, to reclaim 
the absolute interest in such property. This 
enactment removes the last argument in favour 
of deeds of gift, for they do not now have the 
effect of avoiding the payment of probate duty ; 
and in any event, since 19th May 1853, succes- 
i-ion duty has always .bf^en payable in respect 
of the benefit acquired by the successor by reason 
of the decease of his predecessor in title. The 
case of a voluntary settlement in respect of 
which the stamp duty has been paid is pro- 
vided for by a direction that on production of 
such deed duly stamped, the stamp (kity thereon 
may be retur^d. Personal estate includes lease- 
hold property. ^ 

With respect to wills, the position is very dif- 
ferent. Every man who has any property of 
any kind ought to make a will, especially if he 
desires his pro23erty to be distributed in any way 
diflerent from the mode prescribed by law in 
case of his intestacy. Many cases occur in which 
the neglect to make a will is not only foolish 
but positively wrong. A husband has a duty 
to perform towards his wife which cannot be 
omitted without culpability ; and the same may 
be said of tbo duty of a parent to his children. 
As to the former, there is a danger which is often 
unsuspected by the owner of real estate. The 
law 2 >i'Ovidcs that on the death of such a i^erson 
intestate, leaving a widow, she shall he entitled 
to dower out of such estate ; that is to say, one- 
third of the rents thereof during the remainder 
of hiu* life ; hut this right to dower is subject 
to dny disjiosition which the owner of the estate 
may have imtde thereof, or any chai’ges which 
he may have created thereon. In England, 
there is no iiialicnahlc share of property which 
the widow and children can claim, even us 
against the devisee, as is the case in Scotland. 
But there is a power to bar the right of the 
widow to her dower by means of a dcclai’a- 
tion to that effect in the conveyance to a pur- 
chaser, or in any deed subsequently executed 
by him relating to the property. It must be 
observed that the declaration in bai* of dower 
is not necessary for the jDurpose of creating 
charges upon the estate, because dower is ex- 
pressly made subject to such charges. But if 
the declaration has been inserted in the convey- 
ance — without the knowledge of the j>urchaser 
— his widow will have no claim to any provision 
out of such estate unless it shall he made for 
her by the will of her husband, who, in igno- 
rance of the necessity for making a will, dies 
intestate, thus leaving his widow dej)endent upon 
his heir-at-law ; in numerous cases, a distant 
relative, who is not disj)osed to ackftowledge 
that the widow of his predecessor has any claim 
.upon him. 

Again, as to his children, the possessor of real 
estate ought not to forget that in the case of free- 
hold property it will descend upon his eldest 
son as heir-at-law ; thus leaving his younger 
sons and his daughters unprovided for except 
as to their respective shares of his personal estate, 
which may be of small value, or even insufficient 
for the payment of his debts. If the property 
should be copyhold, it would descend to the 
I customary heir, who might be the eldest son, 


the youngest son, or all the sons as tenants in 
common m equal undivided shares ; but in any 
event, the daughters would remain improvided 
for. 
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AN INCIDENT IN 1801. 

The following singular story is perhaps wortli 
putting on record because the narrative is strictly 
true. 

In the year 1801, a fine old Jacobean house, 
known as Chatford House, situated on the borders 
of Devon and Somerset, was in the occupation 
of a Mr Edward Leggett, a wealthy fanner, and 
his two sons. The house, like many of its class, 
had originally been built so that its ground-plan 
formed the letter E> centre, with projecting 
doorway, and two wings ; but one wing had 
been taken down altogether, as well as a portion 
of the other, so that the ground-plan became 
thereby altered and took this form, fc, the centre 
doorway remaining untouched. This should be 
remembered, in order to understand the circum- 
stances of the principal incident of the narrative. 
Over the projecting doorway was a room which 
went by the name of the ‘ Oi!Vtory,^ probably on 
account of its larg^^ projecting bay window, which 
gave it somewhat ot an ecclesiastical appeara.nce, 
and from this window a view could be obtained 
on all sides. The small part of the wing which 
was left standing was used as storerooms, and 
access from the outside was gained by a small 
door, which liad been injudiciously opened in 
the comer, or angle, when the alterations were 
made. 

Mr Leggett possessed a large quantity of very 
fine old massive silver-plate, which was placed 
in one of the storerooms, strongly secured and 
locked, in the remains of the wing referred to. 

' It was BupjDosed that he had also a considerable 
Bum of money locked uj) with the plate, as bank- 
ing was not so common iii remote country-places 
in those days. 

Now it happened that, on the 23d of April 
1801, Mr Leggett and his two sons had to attend 
a neighbouring cattle fair, ami had proposed to 
sleep in the town, instead of returning home the 
same night ; but, a good customer having arranged 
to complete a purchase early the next morning, 
Mr Leggett’s eldest son, George, came back to 
(Jhatford very late and went quietly to bed ; 
but the worry of the fair, and anxiety about 
to-morrow’s purchase, pjjpvented him sleeping. 
Hia bedroom was at the end of the house, close 
to the store wing, ana just above the little door 
in the angle already mentioned. Whilst rest- 
lessly tossing about from side to side, young 
Leggett heard th^ house clock strike' two, and 
just after became awate of n peculiar grating 
iloise, apparently under his window. To jump 
up and cautiously and silenuy open the case- 
ment was the work of a minute. It was a 
cloudy moonlight night, just light enough to 
show objects imperfectly, hut enough for George 
Leggett to observe the figures of two men close 
to the little door in the angle immediately below, 
on which they were apparently oj)erating with 
some cutting tool, which had produced the grating 
noise he had heard. George, who was a young 
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man of great intelligence, quick judgment, and 
ready resource, instantly comprehending the sitUa> 
tion, took his measures accordingly. He happened 
to he a member of the county yeomanry cavalry ; 
and catching up hia carabine and some bml 
cartridges, he silently left his room, and pro- 
ceeding down the corridor — loading his carabine 
as he went along,— soon reached the ‘ Oratory ’ ; 
room over the porch, whence he could see straight , 
down on to the little door, which was then right 
in front of him. Silently opening the casement, 
he made a careful survey of the position, wlvcli 
a passing ray of moonlight enabled him to t^c 
in at a glance. 

At the little white-painted dbor were the two 
men, whoso dark figures were well thrown 
up by so light a background. One was stoop- 
ing or kneeling, and the other was standing 
close behind him, their backs, of course, being 
turned towards their observer. Putting his cara- 
bine on full-cock and laying it carefully on the 
window-sill, after a deliberate aim, Leggett pressed 
the trigger. A loud shriek and a stifled cry 
followed, then all was still. Leggett stood in- 
tently watching the spot for several moments; 
but profound silence prevailed — ^not a Sound was 
heard, not a movement was pcj’ceptiblc. The 
only other man in the house was the "room, 
who was quickly roused ; an^d lanterns having 
been procured, he and Leggett repaired to the 
spot, and were not a little staggered to find both 
burglars lying dead. The baud of one of them 
still grasped a very largo steel centre-bit, with 
which he had been operating on the door. Sub- 
sequent surgical investigation shoNved that the 
bullet had struck the back of the first man, 
passing through liis heart, and had then entered 
the head of the man W’ho w’as stooping or kneeling 
in front of him, just behind the ear, lodging in 
the brain. The bodies w'cre at once removed 
in-doors ; and at the inquest, held the next day, 

' the following particulars were elicited ; 

By the side of the dead men w^as found a 
leather travelling portimuiteau, containing a 
highly finished ancl elaborate set of house- 
breaking tools, togetlier with a piece of candle 
and a preparation of phosphorus for obtain- 
ing a light, as it is needless to say that lucifer 
matches were unknown in 1801, their place being 
supplied by the old-fashioned flint and steel and 
tinder-box, articles not available for burglars’ use. 
Each man was armed with a brace of pocket 
jjistols, loaded and primed ; and one of them 
carried a formidable-looking dagger, fitted into 
the breast of bis coat n^.clearly showing that these 
rufiians were prepared to otl’cr a desperate resist- 
ance, if interrupted or hiolested. They were 
both well dressed, and had quite the appearance 
of gentlemen. Each possessed a good watch and 
seals, and carried a well-filled* purse. One only 
had a pocket-book, containing many papers, chiefly 
relating to money matters and betting transac- 
tions ; but only one letter, which, howd’er, proved 
of immense importance in throwing light on tlie 
lives and characters of the deceased burglars, 
and in telling the story of the attempted robbery. 
The letter was directed to ‘Mr John Bellamy,’ 
at an address in Shoreditch, London, and was 
dated frpm Hoxbum, the name of a large neigh- 
, bouriag farm, and bore the initials ‘ J. P.,’ which, 
;With the writing, were at once recognised at tdic 


inquest as those of ‘James Palmer,’ the managing 
bailiff at Roxbum Eorm, a clever and unscrupu- 
lous fellow, without any regard for truth or 
principle, well known in those parts, but a man 
whom nobody liked and everybody distrusted. 
This communication was in these few hut signifi- 
cant wokIs : ‘ The 23d will do best ; coast clear, 
no fear, all straight. — J. P.’ 

This letter, with the tools and a full report 
of the whole cose, was at once sent to Bow i^treet, 
London, and an investigation made by the ‘ Bow 
Street runners’ — the detectives of those days — 
for there were then no regular ‘police,’ as we 
now understand the term. On searching the 
premises i{\ Shoreditch, indicated in the letter, 
where John Bellamy lived, it yas discovered 
that the supposed John Bellamy was no other 
thSn ‘ Jack Kolfe,’ one of the most successful pro- 
fessional burglars of that day ; and the authorities 
hesitated not to express their satisfaction that his 
career had been so cleverly cut short. 

An immense quantity of stolen property, of 
almost every description, was found at lii>lfe’s 
lodgings in Shoreditch ; and what was more 
important — as regards the present narrative at 
least — a correspondence extending o^•er three 
or four years between Sir James Palmer of 
Roxbum Farm and the anh-hurglar John 
Bellamy, alias Jack Rolfe himself, by which it 
appeared that this robbery had been planned 
au<l arranged by Palmer, who had supplietl Rolfe 
with the fullest information as to Mr Leggett’s 
plate and money, as well as a neatly drawn plan 
of the piH'mises, which was fonn<l amongst the 
papers. Palmer had also arranged the date of 
the roblxTy for the 23(1 of April, as ho had 
discovered that Mr Leggett and his two sons 
intended to sleep out that night. Nor was this 
all ; for only a few weeks previously, the rascal 
had had the effrontery to invite Rolfe to pay 
him a visit at Roxburri, under colour of his 
being a personal friend, which invitation Rolfo 
had readily accepted; and one of the witnesses 
at the inquest well remembered his coming, and 
at once recognised him in one of the dead men 
— he of the centre-bit. llolfo was describcid 
as a quiet, pleasant, and rather gentlemanly 
man. 

Not far from Mr Leggett’s gate, a light cart 
and pony >vere lound tethered early in the 
morning of the attempted robbery. The cai t had 
been hired from a neiglibouring market-town to 
convey the thieves to tlic scene of operations, 
and to bring them back Avith — as they fondly 
anticipated — a sackful of rich plunder. They 
had been staying a day or two at this inn as 
commercial travellers, calling themselves brothers, 
and giving the name of Sutton. 

On the evidence afforded by tbc correspondence 
found in Shoreditch, Palmer was apprehended ; 
and further investigation brought out the fact 
thiit the notorious Jack Rolfe was not only his 
friend, correspondent, and accomplice, but his 
own brother also, Rolfe being merely an ‘alias’ 
for his real name of Palmer. The two men were 
very much alike both in face and figure ; and 
it came out in evidence that they belonged to 
a family of burglars and sharpers. One brother 
had been transported for life for robbery and 
violence ; another was then in prison for fraud 
and theft ; James had just been apprehended ; 
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and John had been shot dead whilst plying his 
trade. James appeared to have been tthe ^ only 
member who had held a resectable position — 
that of manager of Roxburn Farm, and he could 
not keep away from dishonest practices. It was 
also furtlier discovered that Palmer had been an 
accomplice in two or three mysterious burglaries 
whi(‘h had been perpetrated in the neighbour- 
hoc during the two or three previous years, in 
■vs^iich the 'thieves had displayed an accurate 
knowledge — even to minute details — of the pre- 
mises attacked, the habits of the inmates, and 
the drawers or closets where valuables were 
kept. All this was due to the planning and 
arranging of the brother James, who coAld at his 
leisure quietly take his measures on the spot ; 
which were then carefully communicated to hip 
brother John, who ultim^ely became the willing 
executant. Palmer was sliortly after brought to 
trial, convicted, and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation. 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury was ‘justifiable 
homicide ; ’ for in those days of desperate and 
well-armed burglars, the shooting of one or two 
of thcscj gentry, whilst in the act of plying their 
nefarious adliug, was considered not only a clever 
but a meritorious action. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE SENSES. 

Thk senses are the witnesses which bring in 
evidence from the outer world, without which 
that world would for us have no existence, at all ; 
but the mind sits aloft on the judgment-seat 
anti forms its conclusions from the evidence laid 
before it ; and tlu'se conclusions are for the 
most part wonderfully correct ; for, though the 
testimony of one sense alone might lead the 
mind to form an erroneous opinion, this can 
be rectified by discovei'ing wliat one or more 
of tlic other senses have to say on the same 
subject. When, however — as sometimes happens j 
under peculiar circumstances — the evidence of 
one sense only is available, the mind may very i 
readily arrive at a false conclusion. As au j 
instance of this may bo cited what is often ob- j 
served by surgeons in eases of hip-joint disease. 
The patient, usually a child, complains of severe 
pain in the knee, which, however, has not, so 
far as can be ascet’taiiu'd, been injured in any 
way. Very likely, the pain is severe enough 
to prevent sleep at night, so tha,t there can be 
no doubt about its existence, and it may perhaps 
have been almost continuous for some time i){ist. 
Now, in such a case the surgeon will liftve a 
shrewd suspicion of what is rcally amiss, and 
very often will at once proceed to examine the 
hip. This he will do, too, in spite of assurances 
on the part of the parents that the patient always 
complains of the knee and of that joint only. 
Ho does not doubt that the pain feels os if it 
was in the knee, but he strongly suspects, never- 
theless, that the disease is in the hip ; and this 
often proves to be the case. This is an instance 
of what is called ‘referred sensation.’ The nerve 
which conveys sensation from the knee also sends 
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a bfanch to the hip-joint, and it is this anatom- 
ic^ fact which explains the phenomenon. It 
might be expected that even if the pain “was 
not felt solely in the hip, it would at least be 
always felt there as well as in the knee. This, 
however, though sometimes the case, is by no 
means always so. In this instance, the patient 
comes not unnaturally to the conclusion that 
where he feels the pain, there the cause of the 

E ain must of necessity be situated. Ho would 
e quite ready to declare that there was nothing 
tlie matter with his hip, for he cannot see into 
tlie joint and discover the disease there. He has, 
in fact, to depend lyjon the evidence of one sense 
only, and the conclusion based upon the evi- 
dence of the single sensation of pain, is false. 

Another instance in which the testimony of 
one sense alone may lead to a false conclusion 
as to the whereabouts of the cause of a pain is 
found in what often takes place after the ampu- 
tation of a limb. Most people are aware that 
after part of h limb has been removed by the 
surgeon’s knife, the patient may still feel as 
though his arm or leg, as the case may be, was 
entire, may,feel much pain in the foot when the 
leg lias been amputated far above the ankle. 
Here, in recovering irom the effects of the ames- 
thetic, were it not for the addftional evidence 
of his eyesight, th» patient might well doubt 
whether his limb had been removed at all The 
amusing story, in Marryat’s Jacob Faithful^ of the 
old sailor who, having two wooden legs, was 
accustomed at times to wrap them up in flannel 
on account of the rheumatic pains which he said 
he felt in them, is not so very extravagant after 
all. J t is not, however, altogether correct, as 
it represents the man feeling these pains in his 
legs Icmg after they liad been amputated. As a 
matter of fact, the false impression jiasses off 
before very long. The cx'idanation given by 
physiologists is as follows : The severed nerve 
in the stump is irritated and gives rise to pain ; 
and inasmuch as irritation to this nerve-trunk 
has hitherto been always caused by irritatiem of 
its ultimate filaments distributed to the foot and 
leg, the mind continues for some time to believe 
that the sensation still proceeds from thence. 

We may glance at another and very similar 
instance of referred sensations occurring also in 
surgical practice. Amongst the rarer operations 
of what is termed plastic, and, by Sir James 
Paget, ‘decorative’ surgery is that by which a 
new nose is formed by calling in tlie aid of the 
tissue of other parts of the body. This lias 
been done by bringing a ll*p of skin cut from 
the forehead down oveifc the nasal bones. The 
flap retains its connection with the deeper 
tissues at a point between the eyes by means 
of a small pedicle,, and thus its blood-vessek 
anti nerves ai’c not all severed. This flap is 
not simply jiulled doAvn from the forehead — it 
is twisUnrat the pedicle, so thftt the raw sur- 
face lies on "the bones of the nose. Now, for 
some time after this operation has been performed, 
any irritation in the nose is referred by the 
mind to that part of the forehead from which the 
flap of skin was taken ; and therefore, if a fly 
crawls over the patient’s nose, it appears to him 
to be creeping across his forehead. Before the 
operation, whenever the nerve-ends in the flap 
were irritated, it was caused by something touching 
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the forehead, and it is some time before the mind 
ceases to refer such irritation to that part of 
the face. 

Leaving, now, the domain of surgery, we may 
notice two simple experiments mentioned by 
physiologists, which all can perform for them- 
selves. Thejf both prove that conclusions formed 
upon the evid^ce of the sense of touch alone 
may bo quite incorrect. By crossing the 
second finger over the first, and then placing 
a marble between the tips of the fingers, we 
get a sensation that leads us to supposox that 
there must be two marbles instead of one only. 
This is because two points in the’ fingers are 
touched simultaneously, which in the ordinary 
position could only be touched at the same 
moment by two marbles. Judging, then, from 
the sense of touch alone, the mind infers that 
there are two round hard substances beneath 
the finger-tips ; but the evidence of eyesight and 
the knowledge that we have placed but one 
marble in position, corrects the ixisapprchension. 
Again, if we take a pair of compasses the points 
of which are not sulliciently sharp to prick the 
skin, and separating the extremities rather more 
than an inch from one another, draw them 
across the cheek transversely from a little in 
front of one ear to the lips, we shall be tempted 
to think, from the evideneq. of touch alone, that 
the points are becoming more widely separated. 
By measuring the distance between the two points 
afterwards, we can assure ourselves that this has 
not been so ; but whilst the compasses were being 
drawn along the cheek, and still more when they 
had reached the lips, the - impression that the 
distance between the points increased was very 
strong. This delusion is said to depend upon 
the fact, that some parts of the cutaneous cover- 
ing of the body are much more plentifully 
supplied with nerves than others. It is stated 
that the mind probably forms its idea of the 
distance between two points on the skin which 
are irritated in any way — as, for instance, by 
the points qf a pair of compasses touching the 
surface — by the number of nerve-endings lying 
between these two points which remain unirri- 
tated. Thus, if there be fewer unirritated nerve- 
endings lying between the two points of the 
compasses when placed on the cheek, than there 
are when they are placed at the lips, the mind 
will infer that the distance between these points 
38 smaller in the former position tliaji in the 
latter. 

THE state’s i^HOLECT OF DENTISTRY. 

The machinery of the State is so vast that it 
may well be imperfect here and tliere. It fre- 
quently falls to the lot of individuals to point 
out how the tide of progrdsis has left details in 
a condition of inefficiency. We note a recent 
instance of this. In August last, at the aitnual 
meeting of the British Dental Association, Mr 
George Cunningham, one of its members, drew 
attention to the backwardness of the practice of 
dentistry in the various departments of the 
State. The substance of his case amounted to 
this : In the array and navy, unskilled practi- 
tioners wielded uncouth and inefficient instru- 
ments in following antiquated and unscientific 
methods ; while the police force and the em- 


ployees of the India and Post offices by no means 
derived the full advantages of this department 
of medical science. Mr Cunningham was bold 
enough to include the inmates of prisons among 
those whose interests were neglected j and (u 
course the principle of the humane treatment 
of criminals is already conceded in the appoint- 
ment of jail chaplains and surgeons. We need 
not enter here into the voluminous details with 
which Mr Cunningham substantiated His case. 
The broad conclusions ho would seem to draw 
are these : that the medical practitioner em- 
ployed by the State should possess a more 
thorough knowledge of dentistry ; that, where 
necessary, the services of the completely trained 
and qualified dentist should be §ecured ; and that 
^ull resort should be had to the remedial re- 
sources of dental science. Seeing the suffering 
caused by diseases of the teeth, and the subtle 
and intimate connection existing between dental 
and other maladies, wo truest Mr Cunningham’s 
j>aper may receive the consideration it would 
seem to deserve. 

THE HOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. 

PersoRxS washing to keep up their information 
on subjects connected w’ith trade and changes in 
foreign teriffH may do so by consulting the Board 
of Trade Journal^ the first numbers of which have | 
just been issued. An attempt is also made in 
this jonnial to give the public information as 
to trade movements abroad, from tlie commu- 
nications of the different consuls and colonial 
governors. Soipe of the periodical statistical 
retiiiiis of the Hoard of Tradci will also be 
included from time to time. Sucli a jt)urnal 
deserves the suppta’t of all merchants and manu- 
facturers at all interested in our foivign trade. 
Formerly, the commercial Bepoi-ts from Her 
Majesty’s reprcsentativc-s ahroa<l did not see the 
light for months, or per]ia])s a year, after they 
were received ; now, tlu'so have some chance of 
being really useful to pei'sons' inte.i'ested in foreign 
trade and to the community at large. 


LOVE’S SEASONS. 

Love came to my heart with the earliest swallow-, 

The lark’s blithe matins and breath of Spring ; 

With hyacinth-bell and with budding sallow. 

And all the promise the year could bring. 

Love dwelt in my heart while the Summer roses 
Poured forth their incense on every hand ; 

And from wood and meadow and garden-doses 
The sweet bird-voices made glad the land. 

Love grew in my heaii to its full fruition 
When Autumn lavished her gifts untold. 

And answered earth’s myriad-voiced petition 
With orchard-treasure and harvest-gold. 

Love waned in my heart when the snows w-ero shaken 
From Winter’s hand o’er the rose’s bed ; 

And never again shall luy soul awaken 

At Hope’s glad summons — for Love lies dead. 

w. T. w. 
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THE PORTABLE THEATRE. 

A FEW wagon-loads of large and square wooden 
shutters ; numerous poles of various lengths ; a 
quantity of seat-planks and their supports ; some 
scene-painted canvas wrapped around long rollers, 
some nailed and glued upon framework ; a col- 
lection of ropes and pulleys ; various ‘ stage pro- 
perties;’ two open coke-fire grates; an amount 
of dark and soiknl drapery and cheap carpeting, 
and a mass of other tilings — meet these on the 
liighway, and you may know that a portable 
theatre is shifting its quarters. 

Soon after the wagons reach their destination, 
the work of building commences. The town 
chosen is no doubt a small one, with interests 
which may be manufacturing, mineral, or agri- 
' cultural. Tlie theatre had arranged for its stance 
before moving — some waste ground let at a 
nominal rent, or a field bordering the town. 
Tiien beardless men, dressed in stained and ragged 
cloth garments, start hacking up the ground, dig- 
ging narrow holes wherein to erect uprights. 
While some erect the framewoik, others build 
at one end a gallery, at the other a stage ; and so 
bit by bit. After an adornment of the interior by 
draping the walls with some material and giving 
a scant covering to the best seats, and a sawdust 
carpet to the whole concern, the labour of erec- 
tion is about at an end, and the actor-builders 
are at liberty to cleanse — and shave themselves 
if they have time, and throw off their working 
clothes. If they perform the same night and 
are late, they will have little time for rest^; and 
in the impersonator of Hamlet, who enters the 
stage at a quarter to eight to a flourish on brass 
and string, you may recognise the man who, 
forty-five minutes before, had been walking to 
his lodgings in a state of grime and weariness 
and with a stubbly chin. When he appears as 
the Prince, he is clean shaven, all but the heavy 
moustache— for that is his pride, and is never 
sacrificed. 

The portable theatre is generally * run ’ by the 
proprietor, who is often also stage-manager and 


leading man dt comedian. The usual method of 
fixing the amount of payment to employees is 
by share. In this way every individual worker 
is a sort of partner, and so feels an interest in j 
the welfare of the business ; and if the receipts ' 
arc large, he, and she, participate!^ in the benefit. 
This method is favourable to the manager and 
proprietor too, even when business is not brisk, 
though he is never heard to admit as much. 
The mode of procedure is very simple, and may 
be worthy the attention* of those who admire ' 
simplicity and promptitude in business. The 
sharing takes place nightly after performance, 
when the audience have dispersed and the curtain 
has been drawn up, and all the company are 
dressed for home and assembled on the stage. 
Tlic proprietor sits at a table in the centre, the 
receipts in cash and a slip of paper before him. 
*Tlic “house” is three pounds and fourpence,* the 
manager proceeds to explain ; * and from that 
is to be taken two shillings for ground-rent ; 
that leaves two-eightcen-four. Now, twenty- 
five shares into that is two shillings and four- 
pence a share. It’s very bad, especially for an 
opening night ; but the show went well, so we 
may hope business’ll pick up, now they know 
what we are like. I hope it will, for aU our 
sakes.’ And then does the gentleman proceed 
to give to each member bis one share, which 
on this night amounts to two shillings and four- 
pence ; but to the low cofhedian is given an 
extra half-share, accordifig to agreement, for his 
services arc very valuable to the firm, and he 
is expected to sing humorous songs during the 
interval between draftia and farce. 

Now, aU this looks very Tair on the face of it ; 
but* much may be learned by ai^ analysis of the 
arrangement.* The proprietor has given twelve : 
and a half shares among twelve people, in which ; 
are included the small orchestra ; the remainder ' 
he has put in his pocket. Eor his own services 
as leading man and stage-manager, and for hie 
wife, who plays the feminine leading parts — 
when they are good — ho takes up four shares 
each night ; for supplying the wardrobe !— which 
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is scanty and worn — he takes another share ; he 
has another to recoup him for that night’s out- 
lay in stage properties ; a half-shore to pay for 
the coke the fires have burned ; and lastly, he 
takes six shares as rent of the theatre, which is 
his property. So, of the twenty-five shares into 
which the receipts are nightly divided, the pro- 
prietor receives altogether twelve and a hfilf. 
Much of this he would tell you is but the return 
of money previously laid out, and the melancholy 
sigh with which he accompanies the ceremony 
of division is meant to indicate the fact thkt he 
is losing money rapidly. 

His wife, when not in the cgist, or his offspring, 
or a decrepit father, are generally assigned to 
the post of money-taker at the theatre door. 
The company arc supposed to have a check 
a|;amBt them by appointing as their representa- 
tives those who collect the tickets. The person 
who receives the cash from the public as they 
enter is familiarly known to thf fraternity by 
the name of ‘ first robber.’ 

Now, many who know the business have been 
heard to declare that the manager seldom loses — 
if ever — and generally gains, however slack busi- 
ness may be, and even while his fellow-actors 
are pinched for necessities. If it is asked, ‘ Why 
do the workers agree to such an arrangement'!’ 
it may be replied : ‘ The proprietor and manager 
is master in his own establishment ; and those 
who won’t conform to the rules of the theatre 
may go and make way for those who will.* 

Altogether, portable* actors, or, as many of the 
labouring classes prefer to call them, showfolk, 
make but a precarious living, and they have often 
many troubles, for which they receive little sym- 
pathy. At times they are heard speaking of how 
some years ago, during the fair at a certain town, 
they performed five times during the day, and 
individually amassed three pounds seven shil- 
lings for the day’s work. But that was a rare 
occurrence, and they dwell with pleasure upon 
the memory of it. The usual share in ordinary 
times rises to five shillings nightly during good 
business, and perhaps as much as seven or eight 
on the Saturday, and very often it drops to the 
amount of but a few coppers. There is all the 
excitement of chance in this mode of remunera- 
tion, and that may offer an inducement to some 
speculative minds. If trade is bad, or the people 
are too poor or anti-theatrical, the strolling Thes- 
pian may find that his reward after work is 
something less than a shilling, and upon that 
he may nave to feed and lodge himself until 
the next night brin^ a further supply. 

Many who dwell in towns think that the port- 
able theatre is now little more than a remnant 
of a bygone age, that the drama has cast off this 
itineracy ; and such thinkers would doubtless be 
surprised if they were shown a list of the play- 
houses that move about the country.^ They are 
certainly very rxumerous. These buildings seldom 
look well in the morning light ; there is a dissi- 
pated look about them, as though they kept bad 
hours. This more particularly applies to the 
interior, to whose good appearance the glare of 
gas is very essential. When the actors assemble 
for rehearsal, which is generally at eleven o’clock, 
the drapery looks dull and tawdry, the woodwork 
aeems rough, the sawdust over the earth-floor 
is dirty, and the scenes appear daubs. If there 


be a little breeze astir, the canvas roofing over- 
head will flap with a sound like that of the sails 
of a ship at sea. The curtain and scene-cloths 
are rolled up, that the dust may not settle upon 
them. 

When the players have gathered together, 
rehearsal commences. They seem a motley group. 
There is the proprietor and manager, a portly 
man, who is troubled with occasions rheumatism 
— which he calls gout; he wears a heavy mous- 
tache and a hea^ gold albert, and has much 
power of voice — which at times is decidedly 
throaty. There is the low comedian, who is 
small of stature, with an expansive face deeply 
lined ; h^s legs are misshapen, and he walks with 
the gait of one who suffers the affliction of many 
corns and bunions. Naturally, his countenance 
has the most serious aspect of any one in the 
company ; but usage has trained it otherwise ; 
he would be a melancholy man were it not that 
he gained his living by provoking mirth, and has 
a reputation to keep up. In his youth, his soul 
aspired to tragedy, but his legs were against it. 
Within his quaint figure he holds moi o sentiment 
than many of his companions of mure symme- 
trical mould, and he professes to be a diligent 
and critical reader. He values ‘low comedy’ now, 
because it has many advantages ; it gains an 
extra half-share, makes him popular with the 
audience, and secures him the best benefit in each 
town. 

The middle-aged man with the stiff carriage, 
and with the hair grown long and well oiled and 
curved, so that at the bottom it lies like a roll 
upon the neck, is the ‘heavy man,’ who claims 
the chief-villain parts ; he glories in his deep 
tones and in his dark scowl. It seems ho does 
not much admire the smooth-faced scoundrels of 
the drama ; you cannot mistake the villainy he 
portrays ; directly he enters the stage, you say, 
‘That is the villain of the piece.’ And he is not 
without a speciality in his particular line of 
business ; to use his own words — ‘ He likes his 
scoundrel’s “ game ; ” no chicken-hearted repent- 
ance at the end of the last act.’ His favourite 
final exit speech is thus : ‘ Ah ! soh, vou have 
counterplotted and balked me. But I-a haavu 
played a bold and desper-rat game, and nenv I 
leave you with contemnt-a ! My curses light-a 
’pon ye ! ’ If, however, he is killed when villainy 
has done its allotted work, he makes the most of 
his death, and invariably dies with a terrific back- 
ward fall. He has been heard to complain that 
in his stage career he receives small encourage- 
ment ; ‘for,’ argues he, ‘after my heavy night’s 
work, anybody may come on with a stuffed stick 
and knock me down, and they’ll get all the 
applause.’ 

One of the company is a young man whose face 
has already lost its pristine freshness ; he wears 
his hat with an inclination to the right, and 
looks to be a knowing, wayward, idle, and 
thriftless wanderer. A great amount of cheap 
beer enters into his idea of life. He drinks this 
liquor at any hour ; and when counting his cash, 
calculates it not by pence, but by thp half-pints 
it represents. He is a weed who benefits nobody, 
not even himself. Enough has been said about 
him. 

The man who throughout his life has never 
ceased to do his best, honestly and cheerfully, and 
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has failed through no fault of his own, must he 
worthy of some respect. This has been the way 
of the old gentleman — ^he may be called that — 
whose age is more than any other of the cornpany. 
In his work he is painstaking, even amid the 
inartistic surroundings of a portable theatre. 
He ^now f possesses an extensive' stage wardrobe, 
pnthered for his own private use ; it is the col- 
ic., ti'oi of years, and he' is proud of it. You 
won't hear him speak so often of his own future 
now, but he is always chattering about what he 
thinks his daughter will do. She is a darling 
girl, he says, and will be the blessing of his old 
age. 

His daughter matches well with th(? morning 
sunshine. A fsesh, rosy-faced girl, with shining 
hair and laughing eyes, in groat contrast to these 
yellow women and blue-chinned men. She always 
shows neatness and good taste. Her father has 
often told her that they arc merely ‘birds of 
passage’ in this cheap playhouse, and she is 
anxiously anticipating their migration. If that 
indulgent old dad of hers isn’t careful, she’ll 
become a vain young woman. 

As this girl is now, so was at one time that 
blear-eyed, bedraggled woman, who seems to 
prefer sitting to standing and idling to working. 
She is uutifly and careless, and walks out with 
her boots unbrushed. Her rising this morning 
is yet quite a recent affair; traces of sleep still 
cling to her eyes. Not many years ago, she was 
ns fair and modest as the old man’s daughter is 
now, and not a soul anticipated such a change. 
Who can answer that the other may not alter 
likewise ? 

The man who is hammering at sumo repair 
to the building is the degenerated female's hus- 
band, and candour must confess that he looks 
it. He has n.any of Ids wife’s clxaructeristics ; 
the same dissipated face, impolite maimer at 
times, and general attitude of discontent. But 
these parallel ways of theirs are not productive 
of concord ; quite the contrary, for, as one of 
their acquaintance tersely observes, ‘ They quarrel 
like old boots,’ a simile which must be more 
fantastic than correct. 

Among the company is an old woman who 
only neeils the sugar-loaf-shaped hat to resemble 
the familiar pictures of a witch. She is indi- 
genous to the portable theatre, was cradled in 
one, and knows little of any life beyond it. 
Her daughter is that scraggy, uncan ny-looking 
young female, whose dominant passion at present 
is jemousy of the old man’s daughter, whom she 
never ceases to malign. 

The rehearsal here is not geni'rally a long 
ceremony. A partial or complete repetition of 
the words, and a comparing of notes respecting 
the various entrances, exits, and general business 
of the play, and that is all. Then the healthy- 
minded people do their marketing, and go off 
for a short walk. The others continue to ‘hang 
about’ 

The audience that comes here likes its dramatic 
food strong — no parlour comedies and talky 
dramas, but plenty of incident, of action, passions, 
stirring speeches, combats, and a little coloured 
fire burned off the wings. The probability of the 
' sequence of events us here dramatically repre- 
sented, or , the possibility of their occurrence at 
ell, are not matters which trouble the mind of 


either the actor or his audience. In the matter of 
denouements the authoi*’s published idea is quite 
regularly departed from in the portable theatre, 
and of greatest playwrights’ masterpieces it is 
frequently said : ‘ Oh, we can bring the curtain 
down better than that.’ So, directly vice is 
unmasked with a taste of punishment, the virtu- 
ous gather together — perhaps without explana- 
tion of why they were so near — and the hero 
spouts a short speech in a victorious spirit, and 
thus — ^finale. 

A1; one travelling theatre where the manager 
followed the usual custom of announcing during 
each evening the succeeding night’s programme, 
the drama in question had been billed. In the 
managerial speech occurred the following words : 
‘I have very great pleasure in announcing for 
next Thursday night the production, for the first 
time during our visit, of the favourite play, 
entitled Maria Martin, or the Murder at the 
Red Barn. I have further pleasure in stating 
that- the versfon we play has never been per- 
formed in this town ; and was written expessly 
for this company by a relative of the Martin 
family, and has been secured by mo at great 
expense.’ 

Tliis information was received* with much satis- 
faction and applause ; that it had had the desired 
effect was proved ctnclusively by a view of the 
Thursday night’s house. And the gentleman 
faithfully kept his promise, for he played a 
version that had certainly never been performed 
in that town ; he introduced into the drama as 
usually given, a part of a gypsy family of venge- 
ful proclivities, and so got "two sets of murders, 
and as both wore constantly repeated in visions, 
it may be supposed the audience had a fair dose 
of dramatic crime for its money. 

. But there is many a good performance to be 
seen in a portable theatre ; and extremely good, 
when the surroundings arc considered. The 
writer remembers a very creditable performance 
of the play of Hamlet — given one dreadfully 
wild night in a portable that was not the best 
of its kind. The rain had penetrated the roof 
in many places before the performance began, 
and the wind had been all day threatening 
to blow oft’ the tilt. With the combined damp 
and cold, it was a very undesirable task to 
don long hose and thin velvet shirts, and to 
wear them for three hours in such a draughty 
and rain-sodden place. But this discomfort was 
necessary there, as a slight mitigation of a state 
of poverty. Perhaps there was a want of repose 
in the acting that night, Tor it was advisable 
to dodge those places wrhero the water found 
the roof weakest, and so descended as from a 
spout The Ghost, who had a cold, coughed 
during his scenes ia a most unspcctral manner. 
In the ‘play-scene’ there was a crash, ana it 
wa5i feared the tilt was gone, and one of the 
courtiers ran out to see what •had given way. 
Two of the rope-fastenings were loose and flying 
about wildly. They were secured during the per- 
formance, but not without some trouble, eadh 
male actor throwing a coat over his shoulders, 
and giving a hand when the scene in progress 
did not require him. But as these were fastened, 
others broke, and it was altogether a night of 
trouble. Before the last act was reached, there 
was little to be gained by dodging; the rain 
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penetrated steadily all over, and would fall on 
heads and run down backs and disturb projecting 
noses, wherever their owners stood. Hamlet died 
on a damp couch that night, for the stage carpet 
was soaked and flooded, but he would be artistic 
and die lying full length. I can testify that 
the Horatio, who had to kneel and support the 
Prince’s head, wished he would die quicker. 
But * The rest is silence, ’ came at last ; and 
Hamlet jumped up again, and then looked radi- 
antly happy ; for just as the curtain was descend- 
ing, one of the audience stood and threw to the 
actor a rose. It was a pretty compliment, and 
the recipient deserved it. 

When the audience had dispersed, the actors 
received their reward — fiftecnpence each. They 
deserved it. But their labour was not yet ended 
for the day. The rain had abated, but the wind 
lashed with greater force and blew with louder 
voice, ‘ Nothing short of a miracle will save that 
roof to-night,’ said somebody. So its' safety had 
to be guarded ; that is, the company were to 
attend in turns and keep watch, two or three 
at a time. One of the coke-fires in the audi- 
torium was replenished, and round it the men 
sat, talking of absent acquaintances, recounting 
the peculiarities of some, and giving anecdotes ; 
while above their heads the swaying of the canvas 
sounded loud, and the whid whirled in fury 
round the creaking shutters. And thus, as they 
drowsily sit, w'ishing for rest, we will leave 
them. 


BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 


For a time, Enid stood looking at the sufferer 
sadly, and wondering where the friends of the 
poor girl might be. Gradually, as the scene 
came back to her, she remembered the words of 
Lucrece, and turned to her. ‘Lucrece, did I 
hear you say you knew this poor woman *? ’ 

‘Indeed, yes, miss. Three years ago, in Paris, 
Linda and I were great friends — what you Eng- 
lish call “chums.” She was an actress at the 
“Varieties” — a clever player; but she could 
not rise. Jealousy and a bad husband prevented 
that. Poor Linda, she has all the talent ! ’ 

‘ Strange that you should know her ; but stiU 
fortunate. Perhaps, through you, -w'e may be 
able to discover where her friends are.’ 

‘ Poor child ! she has no friends. — But hush ! 
See ! she has opened her eyes.’ 

The sufferer was Slooking wildly around. She 
tried to rise, but the nain and weakness were 
too great, and she sank back with a deep flutter- 
ing sigh. As she collected her senses — ‘Where 
am Ii’ she asked faintly^!. ‘How did I come 
here?’ 

‘Do not distress yourself,’ Enid said softly. 
‘You are quite*iBafe. You had an accident,' and 
th^ brought you here.’ ‘ 

For a mpment the girl closed her eyes. ‘I 
remember now. I was knocked down by a cab. 
But I am better now. Let me get up. Where 
is my boy?’ she continued — ‘what has become 
of my boy ? ’ 

‘Do not trouble yourself about your child,’ 
Enid said soothingly, marvelling that one appa- 
a»ntly so young should be a mother. ‘He snail 


be well cared for. Tell us where he is, and he 
shall be brought to you.’ 

‘ You are so good— so good and beautiful ! You 
will find a card in my jacket-pocket where to 
send for him. Tell me, bright angel of goodness, 
what is the name they know you by ?’ 

‘ My name is Enid Charteris,’ she replied, smil- 
ing a little at the theatrical touch, earnest though 
it was. — ‘I must not let you talk any Jonger. 
The doctor was very strict about that.’ 

At the mention of the name, the sick woman 
became strangely agitated, so much so that Enid 
was alarmed. ‘Am I in Grosvenor Square? 
Are you the daughter of Sir Geoffrey Charteris ? ’ 

‘Yes, ‘yes. But you really must be quiet 
now.’ 

« But instead of complying with this request, 
the stranger burst into a fit of hysterical crying, 
weeping and sobbing as if her heart would break. 
‘ Miserable woman that I am ! ’ she cried, ‘ what 
have I done ? Oh, what have I done ? O that 
I could have known before ! ’ 

Enid looked at Lucrece in alarm. The out- 
break was so sudden, so unexpected, that for 
a moment they were too startled to speak. 

‘She is unhinged by the shock,’ Enid whispered. 
‘Perhaps if you were to speak to her, it would 
have a good effect.’ 

‘Yes, madam. But if I may be allowed to 
make a suggestion — I should say it was better 
if you left the room for a time. She sees some 
likeness to you, or fancies she does, to some one. 
She knows me ; and if you will leave for a 
short time, I will try and soothe her.’ 

‘I think you are right, Lucrece. I will come 
in again presently, when she has become quieter.’ 

Directly Enid quitted the apartment, Lucrece’s 
whole manner chringed from the subdued domestic 
to the eager sympathetic friend. She bent over 
the bed and looked down in the suffering woman’s 
eyes. ‘ Linda ! do you not know me ? It is I, 
Lucrece ! ’ 

‘You — and here? What is the meaning of 
this, and in the dress of a servant? Tell me,’ 
she continued eagerly. ‘You are not one of his 
friends in his pay, to help his vile schemes ? ’ 

‘I do not know who he is. 1 am here for 
tt good purpose — to protect my mistress from a 
great harm.’ 

‘Ah, then, you are no friend of Le Gautier’s. 
— Do you ever see him ? Does he come here 
often 1 Do you know what he is after ? ’ 

Lucrece started. ‘What do you know of Le 
Gautier ? ’ 

‘What do I know of him? Everything that 
is bad, and bitter, and fiendish ! But he will 
not succeed, if I have to sacrifice my life to 
aid jjie beautiful lady who has been so kind 
to me.’ 

‘ You are not the only one who would,’ Lucrece 
quietly answered. ‘ Tell me what you know.’ 

‘I did not know then how good and noble 
she is. — My head is queer and strange, Lucrece ; 
I cannot tell you now. To-morrow, perhaps, 
if I am better, I will tell you everything. I 
am glad now that they brought me here.’ 

Meanwhile, Maxwell was pacing about the 
drawing-room, having entirely forgotten the un- 
fortunate woman in his ow-n perplexity. He 
had been there perhaps half an houi^^ when 
Enid entered, ^e was not too occupied to 
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notice the mdody, thoughtful frown upon his 
face. 

‘ What a sad thing for her, poor woman ! * she 
said. — ‘ How did it happen, Fred ? * 

‘Poor woman?’ Maxwell asked vaguely. *How 
did wliat happen ? ’ 

‘Why, Fred, what is the matter with you?’ 
Enid exclaimed with vague alarm. ‘ How strange 
yon .look! Surely you hove not forgotten the 
poor creature you brought here not more than 
half an hour ago ? ’ ^ 

Maxwell collected himself by a violent effort. 
‘I had actually forgotten. I was thinking of 
something else. — Enid, dear, I am going away ! ’ 

* Going away ! Any one would ttank, from 
the expression^ of your face and the tone of 
your voice, you were never going to returp. 
Where are you going ? ’ 

There was a very considerable chance of his 
not returning, he felt, and he smiled at the 
grim idea. ‘I am not going far — at least not 
very far, in this age of express trains and tele- 
graphs. I wish I could take you with me, 
tlarling ; for I am going* to a place you have 
often longed to see — 1 am going to Pome.’ 

‘To Rome? Is it not very sudden? You 
never told me before.’ 

‘Well, it is rather sudden. I have not known 
it long. You see, I could not tell you a thing 
I was ignorant of myself.’ 

^ ‘1 wish you were not going,’ Enid said rcflec- 
tivtdy. ‘I have a leeliiig that some evil will 
come of this. And yet 1 suppose you must go. 
Is it business of your own, Fred?’ 

Maxwell hesitated. Ho ctndd not prevaricate 
with tlujse clear truthful eyes looking up so 
earnestly to Ins own. Tlie soul of honour liiiu- 
sclf, he could not forgive the want of it in 
others; hut he temporised now. ‘Well, not ex- 
actly my own,’ he stammered, trying to make 
the best of a bad case, ‘or I would not go. 
It is a secret, which I cannot tell even you ; 
but I shall not be long away.’ 

‘A secret which you cannot tell even me,’ 
Enid repeated incehanically. ‘Then it must be 
something you arc very much ashamed of.’ 

‘Indeed, it is not,’ Maxwell began eagerly, 
hesitated, and stopped. After all, she was right. 
It was a secret, a terrible, shameful secret, 
against which all the manliness in him revolted. 
For a time he was silent, hanging down his 
head for very shame, as the whole force of his 

{ )osition came upon him. For tlie first time, 
le realised where his rashness had led him, 
and what he was about to lose. 

Enid looked at him in amazement, strangely 
mixed with a terrible and nameless fear. ‘Fred !’ 
she cried at length, white and trembling, ‘you 
are going away upon the mission ot* that 
awful League ! You cannot deny it. — O Fred I 
Fred ! ’ 

He tried to soothe her as she Jay sobbing 
in his arms, hut to no avail. The most fervent 

{ )romises and the most endearing words she 
leeded not, crying that he was going from her 
never to return ; and her fears were strengthened 
when he mournfully but firmly declined to 
speak of his mission. Presently, when she grew 
little calmer, she raised her wet cheeks to 
liim and kissed him. She was pale now, but 
confident, and stiiving with all the artifices in 


her power to persuade him from his undertaking ; 
but tears and prayers, threats even, could not 
avail 

He shook his head sadly. ‘I w'ould that I 
could stay with you, Enid,’ he said at length, 
liolding her close in his arms; ‘but this much 
I can tell you — that I dare not disobey. It is 
as much as my life is worth.’ 

‘And as much as your life is worth to go,’ 
echoed the sobbing girl ‘What is life to me 
without you? And now this thing has come 
between us, parting us perhaps for ever 1 ’ 

‘I hope not,* Maxwell smiled cheerfully. ‘I 
trust not, darling. My time away is very short ; 
and doubtless I ^all not be called upon again 
for a time — peihaps never.’ 

Enid dried her eyes bravely and tried to smile. 
‘Good-bye, Fred,’ she said brokenly; ‘and heaven 
grant that my fears are groundless I If anything 
happened to you, 1 believe I should die.’ 

‘1 shall come back, darling. — And now, good- 
bye, and God bless you.’ 

After he was gone, Enid threw herself down 
upon the lounge and wept. 

Le Ganger’s star was in the ascendant. Ilis 
only dangerous rival would soon be hundreds 
of miles away on a hazardouiA mission, out of ■ 
which, in all humgn probability, he could not 
come unscathed, even if he escaped with life ; 
a prospective father-in-law wholly in his power ; 
and a bride in posse, upon whose fears he could 
work by describing grapliically her father’s danger, 
with the moral, that it would be her duty to 
her parent to wed his prcscrvei’, Le Gautier. 
This, in fine, was the pretty scheme the wily 
adventurer had sketched out in liis busy brain, 
a scheme which at present looked like being 
brought to a successful issue. 

Another source of congratulation to this in- 
I estimable young man was* the progress he was 
niaking with the fair stranger, known to him 
as Marie 8t Jean. J^y the time a fortnight had 
passed, he had been in Ventnor Street more than 
once, and quite long enough to feel a passion 
stronger than he hud ever experienced before. 

It was absolutely dangerous to him, he knew, 
to he with her so oiten ; but like the moth 
and the candle, the attraction was so great that 
he found it impossible to keep away — not that 
he lost his head for a moment, though he well 
knew that Marie St Jean could turn him round 
her finger ; but he had formed his plans even 
here. The first step was to betray the League 
— the scheme was not quite ripe yet, and the 
news of Maxwell uncertain — and then take Marie 
St Jean for a tour upon the continent. There 
would be plenty of time to return and marry 
Enid afterwards without any unneepsarjr bother ; 
for he had already made up his mind that 
Miss St Jean was too proud to show her wrongs 
to <he world. 

On the Monday afternoon following Maxwell’s 
departure, Lo Gautier turned his steps in the 
direction of Grosvenor Square^, feetinj^ on good 
terms with himself and all mankind. His 
schemes were prospering hugely. It was clearly 
useless, he determined, now to hesitate any 
longer ; the blow must be struck, and the sooner 
the better for all parties concerned. With this 
intention upmost in his mind, he trippingly 


ascended the steps of Sir Geoffrey’s house and 
knocked. 

He found the baronet in the library, engs^ed 
as usual over some volume of deep spiritualistic 
research; the thing had become a passion with 
him now, and every spare moment was spent in 
this morbid amusement He was getting thin 
and haggard over it, and Le Gautier thought he 
looked very old and careworn as he watched 
him now. 

* Ton have come just in time,’ he cried, placing 
a paper-knife in the book and turning eagerly 
to Le Gautier. *I have a passage here that I 
am unable to understand. Listen to this.’ 

have something more iimportant to speak 
of,’ Le Gautier interrupted, * 1 have something 
more pressing on hand than that attractive subject. 
Sir GeoflErey, next week I am summoned to 
Warsaw.* 

The baronet began to feel anxious ; he knew 
perfectly well what was coming, and, like all 
weak men, he dreaded anything like evil. The 
part that he had to play was a despicable one, 
and he feared his daughter’s angry scorn. Like 
a recalcitrant debtor, he began to cry for time, 
the time that never comes. ‘So you informed 
me last week,* he replied, twisting a paper-knife 
in his hands uneasily. ‘I hope you will have 
a pleasant journey. How J.ong do you expect 
to be detained there ?’ 

* I cannot tell ; it depends upon the amount 
of business to be done. I may be away six 
weeks ; but, at the very least, I do not see how 
1 can get hack to England under the month.’ 

Sir Geoffr^’s face lighted, in spite of his air 
of regret. Le Gautier noticed this ; nothing 
escaped the ken of those keen black eyes. 

‘And when you return, we will complete our 
little arrangements,’ Sir Geoffrey exclaimed cheer- 
fully. ‘No hurry, • 3 ’'ou know, no haste in such 
matters as these ; antk, referring to our previous 
conversation, we cannot be too careful in tread- 
ing such uncertain ground. Enid ’ 

‘Precisely,’ Le Gautier mtciTuj)tcd. ‘With 
all due deference to your opinion, there is need 
of action, which is a very different matter from 
that raw haste which your poet tells us is half- 
sister to delay. I must have something definite 
settled before I leave England.* I 

‘ ’Pon my honour, you know, you young men I 
are very hasty,’ the baronet fidgeted ; ‘ there is 
no controlling you. In my time, things were 
quite different ; men professed a certain deference 
to women, and did not take so much for granted 
as you do now ’ c 

‘Sir Geoffrey,’ Le Gautier interrupted again, 

‘ things change ; men alter ; but perfect love is 
the same for all time. I love your daughter, 
and would make her my wife.’ 

In spite of the baronets feeblo-mindedness, 
there was always something in the Frenchman’s 
higher flights which jarred upon his nerves^, a 
sense of insincerity, a certain hollow, grotesque j 
mockery, which pained him. The last word 
struck upon* him dike some chords played out 
of tune. Still the spell was upon him ; he had 
nought to do but obey. 

‘ We perfectly understand that,’ he replied, ‘and 
therefore need say no more about it. You have 
my promise ; indeed, how can it be otherwise 
With the memory of that awful manifestation 


before me? And the word of a Charteris is 
always sufficient. But I do think, Le Gautier, 
that you are pushing this thing t;oo far.’ 

'‘Let the depth of my love excuse my im- 
petuosity and again the words struck harshly 
on the listener’s ears. ‘Surely the excuse is a 
ood one. I am leaving England shortly ; and 
eforc I go, I must — nay, I will have an answer 
to the question which affects my happtqpss so 
deeply. It is only fair, only just that I should 
know my fate.’ 

Sir Geoffrey speculated feebly what he was 
to do with a man like this. ‘But have a little 
j)atience ; let me ]prepare her for your proposal.’ 

‘Which you will promise to do, and put off 
day after day, as a man does who has an un- 
pleasant task to perform. No, feir Geoffrey ; I 
ao not wish to conduct my wooing second-hand. 
There is no time like the present ; my motto 
is “ Now.” I do not ask you to help me ; hut 
before I leave this house, it is my intention to 
speak to your daughter.' 

In sheer desperation^ not nnmixed with a little 
irritation, Sir Geoffrey* rang the bell, and desired 
the servant to conduct Le Gautier up-slairs. The 
thing must come sooner or later, he knew; and 
so long as he was not asked personally to in- 
terfere, he did not so much mind, though lie was 
not unconscious of sundry twinges of conscience 
as hia arbitrary visitor disappeared. 


BvACING BOOUEllIES. 

To a man not infected with the disease. Turf- 
mania must appear the blindest of all infatua- 
tions. The gambler who trusts to the fall of 
the cards, arguing that in the natural fitness 
of things he is certain to be a winner some 
day, and spends all his time iu calculating the 
doctrine of chances, is a rational person to the 
gull who, knowing what a mass of roguery leavens 
the Turf, will yet stake money, honour, and life 
upon its eventualities. Yet this is done every 
day, not only by greenhorns, but by men who 
are quite alive to the mysterious workings of 
the betting ring, who are fully aware that 
the ability of the horse or the jockey is the last 
factor to be taken into consideration ; who can 
amuse you for hours with stories of the swindles 
practised by owners, trainers, jockeys, ‘rings,* 
and who yet go on putting their money on the 
horse ‘ that must win ’ — and never wins — in utter 
defiance of their foregathered knowledge. The 
racing ‘prophet’ who is behind the scenes, who 
makes ‘the turf* the business of his life, not 
only fools the readers of the newsp^er to which 
he sells his vaticinations, hut himselt as well, and 
often 'returns from a race as penniless as the 
silly ones who pin their faith upon his oracular 
utterances. Even the bookmaker has his ‘fancies,’ 
upon which he stakes, and loses, the money 
that fools have put into his purse, with a blind 
confidence that is almost incredible. 

A certain horse has acquitted himself well 
in his trial gallops ; there is not one in the 
race con heat him ; and if he were allowed to 
do his best, would undoubtedly be the winner. 
But, as Touchstone says, ‘There is much virtue 
in an if.’ In the first place, the owner may 
not intend him to win, and may have actually 
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made arrangements for laying against his own 
horse. Or if the owner be ‘straight/ the jockey 
may have been bribed to check the horse’s speed 
as he nears the winning-post by some one whose 
interest it is that the horse shall not win. All 
these may work together, or each may have 
different interests in the event. And even 
should the animal be meant in all honesty 
to win, a stable^ lad fop a five-pound note 
may .secretly physic the horse, and good-bye the 
chances of the favourite on the morrow. Or 
some lurking ruffian in the pay of another owner 
or bookmaker may contrive to gain admission 
into the stable unknown to the animal’s guar- 
dians, and ‘nobble’ for himself. But even after 
every form of knavery has been set aside, there 
are coutingendfes that still render the risks of 
backing horses enormous. The jockey may spcijd 
the night before the race in dissijiation, and 
mount with swimming head and nerveless hands ; 
or in liis cups he may betray some secret 
of the stable tluit will give the advantage to 
a rival ; or the horse himself may become sick, 
or be out of form, or stumble, or be thrown 
out by a cur running across the course, or other 
accidents easy of occurrence ; and yet, knowing 
all this, men will madly risk large sums upon 
the supposition that no such contrcUmiis will 
happen. 

A few anecdotes, however, of undeniable authen- 
ticity will better illustrate the tricks of th (3 
Turf than would pages of reflections and gene- 
ralisations. 

About half a century ago, at Kcwmaikct, sevf'ral 
horses who stood high in the betting, at difleiviit 
times suddenly went olf sick just before tlie race 
for whicli they were entered ; some died, others 
recovered, but all were disabled for the time 
being, and favourites that a lew hours previously 
outstripped every rival, would come straggling 
yards Dehind the field. Every one knew they 
iiad been ‘nobbled but for a long time the 
perpetrator remained uudiscovere<I ; at last, how- 
ever, a notorious scoundrel, one Dan Dawson, 
wjis caught red-handed poisoning the troughs. 
During the trial, it came out that ho had made 
a regular trade of these nefarious practices, and 
it was more than suspected that not a few of 
the biggest men on the Turf were his employers. 
But although he was condemned to death, whether 
from the hope that some among his infiuential 
patrons would intercede for a reprieve, or from 
that hatred wliich certain men of his class have 
against ‘peaching,’ he never betrayed them, and 
remained silent to the end. The most minute 
precautions are taken to guard the racehorse 
from such dangers, yet the cunning or daring of 
his enemies frequently jjroves more than a match 
for the care of his owners. « 

In 1842, Lanercost was regarded ns the certain 
victor for the Ascot Cup. While he was being 
conveyed to the course in a van, the grooms in 
charge stopped at an inn between Leatherhead 
and Sunninghill to refresh, leaving one to keep 
watch. Just after they had gone into the ’ 
house, two sailors came out of it ‘ Hillo/ j 
cried one, ‘here’s Lanercost; let’s have a peep' 
at liim ; * and he sprang up on the side of 
the van, while his companion at the same time 
diverted the attention of the man on guard. 

A moment afterwards, the first jumped down 


^ain, and then the two disappeared into a copse : 
it was all done so quickly that the ^om had 
no time to interpose ; and before be could summon 
his mates, the men were out of sight. TVTien 
the race came on, instead of achieving the antici- 
pated victory, poor Lanercost came m last. In 
the course of the ensuing month, he entirely 
changed colour, and was never fit to run again. 
There is no doubt that the pretended sailor had 
contrived to administer some powerful drug to 
the animal during the few seconds he hung over 
his box. 

Somewhere about the same time, a horse named 
Marcus was the favourite for the St Leger. The 
day before the rofe, while he and some other 
horses were standing at the Doncaster Armsy an 
ill-looking fellow entered the kitchen of that 
tavern and seated himself beside a boiler from 
which the stable lads were every now and then 
drawing water for their charges. There was no 
one in the kitchen save a maid-servant, whom 
the strangei s^nt out to bring him a pot of beer. 
When she returned, the girl was going to fill 
her tea-kettle from the boiler, but the fellow 
stopped her by saying : ‘ I wouldn’t take my 
tea-water from there if I was you, it looks so 
yellow and greasy.’ 

‘All right; I’ll get it outsid(%’ she answered. 
When she came back the second time, the man 
had gone. • 

The next morning two horses were found dead 
in their stalls ; while Marcus, who was just able 
to run, came in last, and also died during the 
day. Upon the bodies being ^ened, arsenic 
wtus found in their stomachs. The girl then 
remembered the incident of the loafer, who had 
no doubt poisoned the water in the copper ; and 
had she been as stubborn as most of her kind, 
several human victims would have been added 
to the equine list. By the defeat of Marcus, 
the owner of a horse named Chorister won seven 
thousand pounds. 

Sometimes the defeat of the favourite is brought 
about by less bold but more subtle means; and 
occasionally the tables are turned in a very un- 
expected manner, as in the following instance. 
For the Doncaster of 1824, Jerry — a horse belong- 
ing to a well-known sporting man named Gas- ; 
coigne — was the favourite. A little before the j 
event came off, however, George Payne, a noted l 
Turfite, got ‘the tip’ from John Gully, the ex- 
prizelightcr, that Jerry would not win; and 
the day before the race, these two worthies, 
doubtless well knowing why, laid six thousand 
against him. Gascoigne could not understand 
how it was that the more* he backed his horse, 
which was in magnifleftnt condition, the less it 
advanced in favour. He felt sure there was a 
screw loose somewhere, but he could notj tell in 
what direction to look for it. Two nights beffire 
the race, as ho was takirfg a walk in the out- 
skirts of Doncaster, he paused at a turnpike gate, 
and just ^ that moment a iJDstchaise stopped 
to pay toll. By the light of the lamp which the 
toll-keeper held in his han d. G ascoigne observed 
the jockey who was to ride Jewy next day seated 
within, almost helplessly drunk, between two of 
the most notorious blacklegs of the time. In a 
moment he saw it all. Hurrying away, lest he 
should be recognised, he went back to hia hotel, 
and set about concocting measures to counteract 
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the plot that ho perceived had been formed 
against him. Withoiii making known hia dis- 
covery to any one, he secured the services of 
another jockey, bound the man down to silence ; 
and at the last moment, just as the traitor was 
going to mount, his substitute slipped into the 
saddle, and won the race, to the discomfiture and 
well-merited loss of the conspirators, who had 
betted all they possessed upon the event. 

Men called ‘Touts’ are employed by book- 
makers and others to watch racehorses at exercise 
and report upon their condition ; these spiess are 
abhorred by trainers and owners, and have to 
pursue their espionage under many difficulties, 
sometimes lying in a dry or h damp ditch, or a 
hole 'Covered over with brambles, or on the roof of 
a stable, to be ready to witness the morning gallop. 
When detected, they do not often escape under a 
horsewhipping or a ducking. On one bitterly 
cold night, a fellow had crawled upon the roof 
of a stall to listen if tlie favourite had a cough. 
Aware of his presence, though prttendin" to be 
ignorant of it, the trainer ordered the stable boys 
to throw up pails of water upon the spot where 
he was ensconced until the very clothes froze upon 
the poor wretch’s back ; but he had the con- 
solation of hearing the horse stabled beneath 
cough several times, and next morning the odds 
were heavy against the favourite. Unfortunately 
for the rogues, however, the favourite on the 
previous night had been moved into another 
stable, and a horse with a cough had been sub- 
stituted, to deceive the tout, with the result that 
those who ventured their money on his informa- 
tion, lost. 

A much cleverer ruse was the following. An 
owner named Wilson was about to try a two- 
year-old colt. ‘We shall be watched, and his 
white right fore-leg will be sure to be noticed,’ 
remarked the trainer. — ‘ Leave that to me,’ said 
Mr Wilson. Next morning, he was at the stable 
at daybreak, and with some black paint soon 
changed the colour of the leg ; while a bnish 
dipped in white transferred the distinguishing 
mark to a far inferior horse, which showed but 
poorly beside the other. The tout on the watch 
naturally took one for the other, and reported 
accordingly. Tlie next day, a certain nobleman 
gave fifteen hundred for the falsified animal, 
which was worth about four. 

We have purposely omitted the more cele- 
brated Turf swindles, such as the ‘Running 
Rein’ fraud, and others that made a sensation 
in their day, confining oui’selves to the less 
known affairs, which were not found out until 
reparation to the victirps was impossible, our 
principal desire being to make clear to ‘the 
outsiders * the enormous odds against which they 
stake their money. 

Those who are not behind 'the scenes may sup- 
pose that the bookmakers (pencillers) and the 
‘knowing ones’ ^generally, enjoy a perfect Im- 
munity ilrom the perils and dangers, ♦'pitfalls and 
temptations, of horseracing ; but that is not the 
case. Not un'iVetpstontly they -walk blindly into the 
trap they set for others ; the biter is frequently 
bitten ; and many an ingenious fraud has been 
put upon the ‘ pencillers ’ by outside betting- 
men, as^ the two following stories Avill show. 
Tov obvious reasons, all data are suppressed, but 
the truth of the anecdotes can be vouched for. 




One day a City man, who was given to 
betting, and whom we shall call A, received a 
visit from a friend addicted to the same weak- 
ness, who shall be designated B. Locking the 
room door and sinking his voice to a whisper, 
B announced that he had made a wonderful 
discovery by which betting could be reduced 
to a system of all prizes and no blanks, and 
consequently a fortune very quickly ro^ilised. 
I Now is your chance,’ he said, ‘if you like to 
join me. I shall give no explanation of the 
method ; come and sec for yourself.’ 

An appointment was made for the next morn- 
ing, the date of the X races, at the Z (betting) 
Club. 

‘ Have you anything on this jace 1 ’ was the 
first inquiry made by B as A ’came into the 
room. 

The answer was in the negative. 

‘Now, listen to me,’ said E, drawing him into 
a corner, for the place, as usual at such times, 
was crowded with betting-men : ‘ the final list 
for the twelve o’clock race will be telegraphed 
here in a few minutes.’ (The Z, it need scarcely 
be said, had its private tape.) *Lny all the 
money you like, at any odds, upon the horse 
1 shall select, and I will guarantee that it 
shall be the winner. But mi ml, you must not 
lose a second after I have given you the hint. 
Go to the nearest bookmaker in the room and 
make your bet on the instant.’ 

A minute or two afterwards, tlie electric bell 
gave the signal, and there "was a general rush 
to the machine. B was one of the first to 
scan the list : there were five runners. He passed 
his finger down the names until he paused 
almost imperceptibly upon Y, and looked at 
his companion, who, altliough it was tlie very 
last horse he would have thought of backing, 
boldly called out ; ‘ I ’ll take the odds against 

Y being a rank outsider, a bookmaker laid 
the odds on the instunt. One minute after- 
wards came the announcement that Y was the 
winner. 

After they left the club together, B unfolded 
the mystery. ‘ When the list of runners was tele- 
graplicd,’ he said, ‘ the race was already won.’ 

‘But how could that be?’ asked A. ‘The 
race was run at twelve, and the time on the 
telegram was three minutes to twelve.’ 

‘The time was falsified,’ was the reply. ‘The 
message was not wired until past the hour, nor 
until the winner was declared.’ 

And how could you fix upon the right one?’ 
demanded A 

There was the minutest dash on the tape 
against the name of the winner, only noticeable 
by oilfe in the secret. You see, the clerks are 
in the pay of an Association. There are three 
or four other clubs beside this where we get 
the telegrams in the same manner, so that we 
vary our times. Here, for instance, we put 
upon the twelve o’clock race ; at another, upon 
the one ; at a third, upon the two, and so on.’ 

We may add that the fraud was ultimately 
discovered, and the clerks who worked it severely 
punished. 

The next trick we shall relate could not be 
practised now, in consequence of an alteration 
in the Turf customs. It was worked in this 
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fashion, by two confederates. Let us suppose it 
to be the Lewes races. One of the two goes down 
to Lewes on the previous day, and by the last 
post sends a letter addressed in pencil and un- 
sealed to his brother-rogue in London. Inside 
the envelope is a note addressed to a book- 
maker, simply containing the words, ‘Please 
back for so much. — Yours truly, Jones’ — 
a b'aPik being left for the horse’s name. This 
missive arrives in town by the morning post, 
and the instant the race is run the name of 
the winner is telegraphed to rogue number two, j 
who then inserts the name of the horse, rubs 
out his own name and address from the enve- 
lope, writes th^’,'’. I'f the bookmaker instead, and 
seals it up. E. ‘ ytliing is now perfect in appear- 
ance : there ai'e the Lewes postmark of the pre- 
vious night, the London of the morning, and 
the seal untamperod with. \Ve need scarcely say 
that the handwriting appears to be the same, 
and, according to tlie rules of racing at that 
time, if a letter be delayed in transmission 
through the post, the bookmaker is still made 
answerable for its contents. 

And now, how is it to be got into his hands 
without exciting suspicion? There arc several 
ways of doing this : sometimes he may be at 
the club, and then the letter is dropped into 
the letter-box ; but the favourite dodge is to 
dress up a man as a postman, with bag and 
a bundle of letters in liis hand, who will deliver 
it at the victixu’s olUce ; or the confederate will 
watch for the real postman, walk beliind him, 
drop the letter on the paveim'nt, and then call 
out to the carrier: ‘llillo, you’ve dropped one 
of your letters.’ 

The man will pick it up, and, being almost 
certain to have others addressed to the same 
person, innocently play the rogue’s game. As to 
the bookmaker, all he can do is to write a 
letter of Complaint to St Martin’s-le-Grand and 
pay the money. 

You cannot touch pitch without being defiled, 
or play with edged tools without being cut, 
says the old proverb ; and you cannot associate 
with rogues and play the rogue without occa- 
sionally being sAviudlcd yourself. 


MISS MASTERMAN’S DISCOVERY. 

IN TWO CnAPTERS. — CHAP II. 

Since she left the rectory, she had had two 
letters from Lady O’Leary, a passage in the second 
having made a powerful impression upon her : 
‘Since your departure, my dear Plicebe, I have 
had leisure for much reflection on the subject of 
your frightful discovery ; and after considfrahlc 
cogitation, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
it is certainly your bounden duty to acquaint 
the bishop with the conduct of Mr Draycott, 
and to do so at once before you return to Sunny- 
dale. I should advise you to write and inclose 
that abandoned widow’s note. I fancy that we 
are not the only ones who are beginning to see 
through this sanctimonious villain of a rector. 
I observed last Sunday that several of the con- 
gregation, amongst them Lady Conyers and 
General Scott and his family, who always stay 


for a chat with the Draycotts after service, left 
the church as quickly as possible, as if to avoid 
speaking to any of the family. Mrs Penrose 
was not at church ; no doubt she had her reasons 
for staying away, though I heard from Miss Jones 
that it M’as given out that it was a bad head- 
ache that kept her at home.’ 

From Lady O’Leary’s statement, it was not 
clear if Mrs Penrose’s headache had been publicly 
announced in church or not ; and the worthy 
lady«had also omitted to mention that it was 
entirely owing to her own hints and innuendoes, 
industriously dropped here and there, accom- 
panied by significant looks of unutterable mean- 
ing, that the mind of the parish wa.s being con- 
siderably exercised with grave doubts as to Mr 
Draycott’s moral character. The letter went on 
to say that invitations had been issued for a large 
evening pai*ty at the rectory on the following 
Thursday. LJdy O’Leary strongly urged Miss 
Mosterman so to time her return as to be 
present at it, adding : ‘ I intend to go, as I 
feel it my* duty to neglect no opportunity of 
collecting evidence which may serve to deliver 
our hearths and homes from th^ contaminating 
presence of the shameless Draycott ! ’ 

On reading this, Miss Masterman considered 
that there was no further proof wanting of the 
enormity of the rector’s guilt. Another sus- 
picious circumstance was, that she had received 
no invitation, and in three days the party would 
take place. She therefore felt convinced that 
the rector, dreading lest her keen eye should 
detect more than would be noticed by the 
shallow members of his own family, had made 
some excuse to prevent lifrs Draycott from 
bidding her to the festivity ; consequently, resolv- 
ing to hesitate no longer, she sat clown and 
intlited the following letter : 

To t\ie Eight Rev. the Lord Bishop of 

My Lord — I venture, as a temporary resident 
in the parish of Sunnydale, to call to your 
lordship’s notice some heinous irregularities in 
the conduct of the Rev. Stephen Draycott, rector 
of that parish, I should indeed blush to record 
the details of his guilt in any words of mine ; 
but the inclosed inAe, addressed to him by a 
person who calls herself ‘Mrs Penrose,’ will, I 
think, speak for itself, Tllo individual whom 
I allude to is, I have •every reason to fear, an 
astute adventuress ; and should your Lordship 
think it worth while to make further inquiries 
respecting her, I have no, doubt that eufi&ci-nt 
evidence will speedily be found to substantiate 
my 'statements in every respeej/i. — I have the 
honour to be. My Lord, Your Lordship’s most 
obedient humblo servant, ^ 

(Miss) Pu®E Masterman. | 

Mis s Masterman next wrote a letter to the j 
unconscious Mrs Draycott, fixing the . following 
Friday for her return, at the same time fully 
intending to make some exculo for arriving 
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unexpectedly on Thursday afternoon instead, so 
as to he in time for the party in the evening. 
She then sent a few lines to Lady O’Leary 
acquainting her with aU she had done ; and alter 
seeing her letters posted, she congratulated her> 
self on the courage and resolution with which 
she had carried out what she believed to be a 
duty to society. 

On Thursday, Miss Masterman left Bradborough 
early in the morning, having so arranged her 
journey that she would arrive at Sunnydale 
about six, which, as she calculated, would give 
her time to unpack and dress for the evening. 
But, by an unfortunate chance, it happened that 
as the train by which she travelled during the 
first part of h6r journey was delayed, it would 
be quite impossible to be at the rectory much 
before eleven o’clock p.m. Even Miss Masterman 
felt that that would be too late an hour at 
which to arrive unexpectedly ; so &he made up her 
mind that her only course would be to go to the 
village inn for the night, her one consolation 
being, that Lady O’Leary would be sure to give 
her a full and particular account of aU that 
occurred at the rectory. 

The alteration in lier arrangements was most 
annoying to Miss Masterman, who, like many 
other rich people, if she made a plan, expected, 
as a matter of course, that it should be rigidly 
adhered to. During four hours which she had 
to wait at a junction, she sat and brooded over 
her grievances, waxing more and more grim as 
she did so. To add to her irritation, the rain 
began to come down in torrents ; and the cold 
and draughty statjpn was made additionally com- 
fortless by the damp air which came in through 
every door and window, and penetrated to every 
bone in Miss Masterman’s body. 

At- length, however, the dreary journey came 
to an end j and on reaching her destination, 
she took a fly, and ordered the man to drive 
her to the only decent inn that Sunn^'dale 
could boast, Bv this time it was past 
eleven o’clock. The rain had ceased, and the 
moon was shining brightly, throwing streams 
of silvery light on all around, and bringing 
every object into unusual prominence. In order 
to reach the inn, it was necessary to pass Fern 
Lodge, the pretty cottage residence of Mrs Pen- 
rose. Fancying she heard voices, Miss Master- 
man leaned forward and looked out of the 
window. What was her horror and amaze- 
ment to see Mr Draycott gallantly escorting 
Mrs Penrose to her doori There was no mis- 
taking the rector’s tall figure and dignified deport- 
ment. But the widow ! Dressed in what ap- 
peared to be an elegant cottume, her bare arms 
and neck, ifiainly visible through her black lace 
shawl, were gleaming with diamonds ! But even 
this was not afl! The bright moonlight falling 
on her upturned face as she smiled upon Mr 
Draycott, piain^revealed powder and rouge! 
Slowly the pair advanced towards the house, 
and as a turn in the road hid them from sight, 
Mr Drjiycott was bending over his companion, 
appmnuy engaged in earnest conversation. 

Miss Masterjj^an sank back in the fly in the 
greatest agitation. Her worst suspicions were 


now confirmed I and by the time she arrived 
at the inn, she felt fairly exhausted with excite- 
ment. Mias Masterman at once requested to be 
shown to her room ; and during the greater part 
of the night she lay awake, thinking over the 
startling discoveries she had made and their 
probable results. On one point she had quite 
made up her mind — that nothing would induce 
her to remain any longer under the same roof 
with the rector, bo she ai-ranged with the 'hostess 
of the Sunnydale Arms that she would stay there 
for a week — to await events. At an early hour 
she called upon Lady O’Leary ; but, to her great 
disappointment, she found that lady confined to 
her room \vith such a severe attack of gout, that 
she had been imable to be present at the rectory 
on the previous evening. The "Invalid listened 
with greedy interest to Miss Masterman’s revela- 
tions, and for the moment she forgot the pain 
slie was enduring in the delight of hearing about 
Mrs Penrose’s rouge, and especially the diamonds, 
which were ‘ confirmation strong,’ if any were 
needed, of the words in the fatal letter. On 
her side, Lady O’Leary had little to tell Miss 
Masterman, except that two days ago she had 
seen Magdalen Draycott, who told her that they 
only expected about half the number they had 
asked to the party, as so many bad refused. The 
girl had also said that her mother was a good 
deal worried about it ; from which Lady O’Leary 
concluded that things were coming to a crisis, 
and that people were beginning to see the un- 
principled Draycott in his true colours. The 
interview between the two ladies was terminated 
by a paroxysm of agony which seized upon the j 
invalid, and completely incapacitated her for 
further conversation. 

Miss Masterman returned to the inn for lunch, 
and then prepared for her momentous visit to 
the rectory ; lor she had resolved to beard the 
lion in his don, and to denounce him in tlie 
presence of his family as a hyi>ocrite. On arriv- 
ing at the rectory, she was told by the servant 
who appeared in auswi;r to her imperious knock, 
that the rector was at tliat time engaged with | 
the churchwardens and others on parish business, 
and could not be interrupted. 

‘ My business will not admit of delay,’ replied 
IMiss Masterman. ‘ I must insist upon seeing the 
rector at once.’ Then, as the servant endeav- 
oured to expostulate — ‘No words!’ continued 
the spinster ; ‘ conduct me to him at once.’ 

The servant then led the way, though with 
evident reluctance, and throwing open the draw- 
ing-room door, announced Miss Masterman. 

Bristling with conscious virtue, her tall form 
drawn up to its fullest height, she intrepidly 
advanced, seeming to breathe out threateuinffs 
and jlaughter in her progress, and her whole 
appearance formidable to the last degree. 

The dining-room was full of people, who were 
seated round the long table, at the head of which 
presided the rector. The two churchwai'dens 
were seated near him. The rest of the party 
included Mrs Draycott, Lady Conyers, General 
Scott, and many of * the leading residents of Sunny- 
dale, who had met to discuss some necessary 
alterations in the hours of the church services. 

At sight of Miss Masterman, a dead silence fell 
upon the asaembW. Nothing daunted, she 
advanced to Mrs Draycott, and held out her 
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hand ; but, to her surprise, she was repulsed. 
She was then addressed by the rector, who, rising 
from his chair, said in dignified accents: ‘If 
you wish to speak to me, Miss Masterman, I 
will come to you presently in the study. At 
present, I am engaged, as you see, with my 
friends.’ 

*I can perfectly understand your motives in 
wisli’n^T to speak to me without witnesses, Mr 
Draycott,’ replied she ; * but you shall not escape 
80 easily. What I have to say shall be said 
here, in the hearing of your wife, and of the 
friends whom you have so grossly deceived.’ 

‘ I spoke for your own sake, madam, not mine,’ 
said the rector, as he turned pale wiiji anger. 

‘ But since you 1 ; Lit upon it, pray, let my friends 
hear what excuse you have to offer for this 
uncalled-for intrusion.’ ' 

* I wish to acquaint them with your real 
character,’ answered Miss Masterman firmly. 
‘You know that yon are an unprincipled man 
and a profligate.* 

At these audacious words, all the company 
rose to their feet, witli the exception of Mr 
Sheldon, the rector’s churchwarden, a young and 
rising solicitor, who — his professional instincts 
instantly on the alert — scented legal proceedings, 
and began quickly and silently to take notes 
of all that i)ttBsed. The other churchwarden, !Mr 
Blare, a little puffy, red-faced man, with a temper 
that was the terror of all the naughty boys in 
the i>ansh, after vainly trying to express his wrath 
articulately, sank back into his chair again 
gasping and snorting, till his face assumed an 
apoplectic hue that was truly alarming. The 
rest of the fiHsciubly loudly expressed their indig- 
nation at Miss Mastermau’s extraordinaiy allega- 
tions ; when above the din rang out the rector’s 
clear and penetTatinu voice. ‘My friends,’ he 
cried, ‘wdll you he seated, and listen to me?’ 
Then, as they obeyed in silence, he turned to 
the furious woman before; him, and continued : 
‘May I ask, Miss ]\Ia.stei‘maii, by what right 
you abstracted a letter from my study, and then 
took the unwarrantable liberty of sending it to 
the bishop 1 ’ 

‘I wished to open- the bishop’s eyes to your 
real character,’ replied Miss IVfasierraan. ‘ I read 
that letter by the merest accident, and I felt that 
it was only right that others should be unde- 
ceived as w^ell as myself.’ 

‘And are you aware,’ demanded Mr Draycott 
sternly, ‘that you have rendered yourself liable 
to an action for libel ? ’ 

‘Certainly not,’ answered Miss Masterman, ‘for 
I have only Bpc'kcii the truth. It is of no use 
to try and bully, Mr Draycott; your character 
has now been discovered.* 

At this crisis, Miss Masterman was intenlipted 
by an angry snort from Mr Blare, who, after 
making another futile attempt to express him- 
self cwierently, subsided into a violent fit of 
cou^bing, after which, he contented himself with 

S 'ving vent to a short jeering laugh whenever i 
isa Masterman spoke, in a manner tiiat irritated i 
that lady almost beyond endurance. i 

‘ Perhaps, before you indulge in any more strong 
language, you will be good enough to listen to 
a few words of explanation,’ proceeded the rector. 

‘ The letter which you purloined from my study 
referred merely to some theatiicals. My wife i 


had written a little play in which Mrs Penrose 
was to take part; the play was to be acted last 
night at a party in this house, which had been 
purposely kept a secret from you on account of 
your known dislike of all theatrical entertain- 
ments. The articles alluded to in Mrs Penrose's 
letter to me were required by her for the part 
she was to play. Had you mentioned the matter 
to me or to any member of my family, you 
would have heard the truth, and spared yourself 
and us much unnecessary pain.’ 

‘I^ien,’ gasped Miss Masterman, ‘when I saw 
you and Mrs Penrose at eleven o’clock last 
night’ 

‘ I was escorting* her home, after her kind- 
ness in helping us,’ rejjlicd Mr Draycott. Then, 
as his voice trembled with suppressed anger, he 
continued : ‘ I have been this morning, thanks to 
your impertinent interference, subjected to a 
severe cross-examination by my bishop ; and 
though I trust he is now convinced of the false- 
hood of your allegations, I have been put in a 
most painful position. Owing to you and Lady 
O’Leary — who has not scrupled to spread scan- 
dalous reports about me in my own parish — 
I have beeb cut by some of my most valued 
friends ; and if I refrain from prosecuting you 
both for libel, it is only on conation that you 
offer a full and ai^ple apology for your most 
wicked and uncalled-for assertions.’ 

As Miss hlasterman heard these words, she 
felt ready to sink through the ground, for she 
at once saw the folly and wickedness of her 
conduct in its true light. All her assurance 
deserted her, and she feebly tried to falter out 


write at once to the bishop, and also to send a 
paragraph to the local papers, to retract every 
wor<l that you and Lady O’Leary have said 
against my character, Should you, or she, refuse 
to do me this justice, I shall immediately com- 
mence proceedings against you both ! ’ 

Here the solicitor intejyosed with : ‘ I am in 
a position to w'arn Miss Masterman that should 
Mr Draycott determine to institute proceedings 
for libel, the damages in this case might bt; 
excessive.’ 

Baflled, confounded, and for the first time in her 
life completely cowed, Miss Masterman looked 
helplessly around her, and had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing Lady Conyers, General Scott, those 
rich and influential members of the con^ega- 
tion, whose friendship sh^ had so sedulously 
cultivated, turn their backs upon her in utter 
contempt, as she passeif down the room; even 
kind Mrs Draycott averted her eyes from her ; 
and her equanimity was by no moans restored 
when, on reaching Ihb door, she found that it h A 
been left partially open, and that the whole of 
the 'preceding conversation -had been overheard 
by Master Hubert, who .was novf turning somer- 
saults in the hall, as Miss Masterman more than 
suspected, in celebration of Jier awn discomfi- 
ture. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Miss 
Masterman and her friend were only too thank- 
ful to accept the rector’s terms, and so escape 
the just penalty of their conduct and whenever, 
after this. Miss Masterman felt inclined to give 
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too free license to her tongue, the rising tempta* 
tion was instantly subdued by the recollection 
of the mischief once wrought by that unruly 
member during her summer noliday in the parish 
of Sunnydale. 

splendid apparatus, only one two-hundredth of a 
second is necessary for the recording of the posi- 
tion of first-magnitude stars. Those of the sixth 
magnitude, which can only be perceived with 
the naked eye on a very dark night, require 
only half a second. The faintest which can be 
seen through the telescope, those of about the 
fourteenth magnitude, take three minutes to make 
an impression. But although the human eye is 
not sensitive enough to go any farther than this, 
stars of the fifteenth and even the sixteenth 
magnitude can be made to appear on the plate, 
if the exposure be sufficiently prolonged. In the 
latter case, an hour and a half is necessary. 

In one of Messrs Henry’s charts, about five 
thousand stars were counted. The construction 
of such a chart by the ordinary method of 
fneasurement would have taken many months ; 
now it only takes three hours. Thus the prepara- 
tion of a set of maps such as Messrs Henry 
suggest would occupy less time than the charting 
t)f one-hundredth part of the number of stars 
by ordinary methods. It has been calculated 
that if the work be divided among twelve 
observatories, five hundred and ten photograplis 
would be required from each ; and making every 
allowance, ten years would probably see the 
completion of the most elaborate survey of the 
whole heavens ever undertaken. This may seem 
a long time ; but we must remember that Arge- 
landePa great charts of the northern hemisphere, 
which contained only three hundred and twenty - 
four thousand stars, occupied seven years of 
observatory work alone ! 

The importance of obtaining a permanent 
record of the present positions of twenty million 
stars cannot be overestimated, Wc find that if 
old measurements, such ns those of Ptolemy, 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and others, arc to be 
trusted, very great changes must liave taken phice 
in the heavens. But are they to be trusted ? 
The differences between their observations and 
ours must in many cases be attributed to the 
roughness of their instruments ; but some cannot 
be altogether explained thus. As, however, we 
do not know where actual change ends and faulty 
measurement begins, no very definite knowledge 
can be derived from the comparison. A photo- 
graph of some part of the heavens by Cassini — 
what an invaluable legacy it would have been ! 
With such a survey as Messrs Henry propose, 
future astronomers will be able not only to be 
sure of the existence of changes, but also to 
measure their extent. But the astronomers of the 
future will not be the only gainers. During an 
hour, a planet moves quite an appreciable dis- 
tance ; it will therefore appear on the plate as a 
short line instead of a point. Thus, one of the 
first Results will probably be a considerable acces- 
sion to the numbers of the minor planets which 
circulate between Mars and Jupiter. Who knows 
that the transneptunian planet itself will not be 
found in this way? Besides this very obvious 
advantage, these charts will be of the greatest use 
in the study of the form and constitution of the 
stellar universe. It is only by the employment 
of such charts that we can ai’rive at a proper 
understanding of star arrangement. The methods 
of star-gauging which Sir William Herscliel em- 
ployed for this purpose failed to give any satis- 
metory account of the form of the Milky-way in 

PHOTOGRAPHIC STAR-CHARTING. 

It is now some years since photography was 
first called to the assistance of the astronomer, 
and the results which have been achieved show 
that it will play a still more important part in 
the future. A description of all its advantages 
would carry us far beyond the limits of the 
present article; but we mention four, as they 
are necessary to the understanding of the subject. 

The power which the sensitive film possesses 
of recording the appearance of a bright object 
to whose light it has been exposed for only a 
minute fraction of a second, has, enabled us to 
obtain pictures of the sun that are much more 
accurate than ordinary drawings. The camera, 
moreover, has the faculty of seeing a great deal 
in a very short space of time. If we confine 
our attention to a small area, a very few moments 
suffice to show us all that is to be seen by the 
naked eye ; persistent looking for half an hour 
would only tire our eyes without enabling us 
to see anything at first invisible. It is different 
with the camera ; the longer the light is per- 
mitted to fall on the plate, the more details do 
we find in the resulting picture. The fact that 
some rays are more effective (photographically) 
than others has enabled Dr Huggins to photo- 
graph, in full sunlight, that extremely faint solar 
appendage, the corona, which is visible to the 
eye only when the intense light of the sun is 
hidden as during a total eclipse. 

• The latest demand which has been made 
upon the astronomer’s new assistant is no less 
than a great atlas of all the stars doAvn to those 
of the fifteenth magnitude. The magnificent 
idea of photographing this immense number of 
stars— probably about twenty millions — is due 
to the officials of the Paris Ob.servatory. The 
instrument which Messrs Paul and Prosper 
Henry have constructed for this research may 
be described roughly as two telescopes side by 
side and moving together. One of these, having 
a specially de8ignedrf)bject-glass, carries the sensi- 
tive plate for the reception of the image. The 
arrangement is provided' with a clockwork motion, 
in order that, during the time of exposure, the 
situation of each star’s image may not alter ; 
but as clockwork, howevet carefullv made, is 
not infallible, an observer, looking through the 
second telescope, nips in the bud, so to speak, 
any tendency ‘to aberration. Sin^e the little 
spots that frequently occur on the photographic 
plates may "^be mistaken for stars, and so serve 
to swell future lists of ‘variables,’ each plate is 
exposed three times, and each star is therefore 
represented by^ three marks. The alteration in 
the position ot the plate between each of the three 
exp(wures is bO) slight, that it requires a microscope 
to show that the dots are triple. With this 
a — 
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apace. His first method was to point his large of the Emperor of Brazil, and provide our 
telescope in various directions successively, count- observers with proper instruments, there is no 
ing the number of stars visible in the field each reason why this great atlas should not be an 
time. He argued that if the stars were scat- accomplished fact in a few years. 

tered with approximate uniformity throughout the 

galaxy, then the more he counted in a unit of rk o/axt 

area, the farther must it extend in that direction. DAVIDS SON SOLOMON, 

On this assumption, he calculated that the depth Mr David Moses, who is now dead, was a 
of tiic -Milky-way was eighty times the distoce of jeweUcr and pawnbroker in Wych Street. He 
the fet-magmtude stars. Sir John Herschel, by ^ j j 

precisely the same method, found the proportion \- ^ t 

to be sSven hundred and fifty instead of eighty! his establishment, and was ney« 

' This discrepancy alone gives some idea of the hnown to complain as to trade being unsatis- 
untrustworthiness of the method ; and there are factory in the line of watches and precious stones 
many other arguments against it, into t^liich wc and electro-plate. But Mr Moses made much 
have not space c > entei'. more money by his pawnbroking than by his 

Sir William’s second method, although some* jeweller’s shop, and still more by discounting 
times confounded with his first, was in reality quite bills at cent per cent., than by cither of the 
different from it Instead of counting the number two businesses which he ostensibly followed. The 

f ^ m’^ 5 “ bill-discounting, which was also accompanied by 

equal small areas in various parts of the Milky- , i. . ,.1 .. ax 

way, he now attempted to estimate the depth by moncy-'engngeat stiff rates, was not done at the 
noting the telescopic power necessary to ‘resolve’ Wych Street, but at an onice in the 

the nebulous places into crowds of separate stars, neighbourhood of Lombard Street. The office 
When we examine the galaxy with the naked was handsomely fitted up ; the shop was rather 
eye, it appears to be simply a cloud of misty second-hand in appearance, and filled with odds 
light. A small telescope, however, suffices to and ends which had never beenVedeemed from 
show that it is made up of stars ; but in most pawn. At the shop, Mr Moses rarely showed 
I»rts the background still seems nebulous. A ^ a valuable assistant in the 

stronger telescope entirely clears up and resolves , r i i -r > • i. xir- t> i i 

some of these nebulous portions, while other parts wife s sister. Miss Eachel 

ref|iiire a still stronger power, and so on. In this who managed the pawnbroking and jewelry 

way, then, a.ssnniing that the more difficult a business with a regard to the main point that 
misty part o! the. heavens was to resolve, the would have done credit to Shylock. The 
farther olF the stars composing that misty jiart aptitude of this elderly Jewess left Mr Moses 
were, he attempted to gauge the star depths. It plenty of time to attend to the office in the 
now appears that wlieii he thought lie was peue- neighbourhood of Lombard Street. He w^as not 
trating space larthcr and faiiher with kdesco^^^^^^ Mr David Moses there; that cognomen was 
ohr^l^ 2 ..— Moa/U lettera above the Wych 
at about the same average distance as the larger office bore the name of ‘Mr 

bodies which had been already distinguished with Alfred Morris,’ which title seemed more in aecord- 
a feebler power, and whicli he had therefore ance wdth the character of the clients who came 
assumed to be nearer. As a well-known writer thither to borrow on the strength of their aristo- 
saysh* ‘ In each case where ilerscliel had assumed cratic names or connections, or to transact busi- 
that he was penetrating farther and farther into ^ess connected with what is technically termed 
space, he was only analysing more and more ^ .yj 5,.;^, Anybody who was anybody 


sorutinisingly a complex cloud of stam ’ It is jj j ’ jj, 

interesting to notice in this connection that one - i i i i i frx 

still sees Herschel’s so-called spUHiiudstone pronded he had no objection to pay a 

theory (which was based on observations made handsome rate ol interest, and allow a lair margin 
by the first method) quoted and illustrated in for commission and charges and other little inci- 

xnany text-book.s, although he renounced it dental expenses. !Many of Mr Alfred Morris’s 

himself ; and it is perfectly obvious to any one clients knew his real name to bo David Moses, 
who has considered the question in the light of and were aware of the 'V^^^cli Street business, 
recent researches, that that theory is totally indeed, some of ftiem had property lying 

.. *1 1 . v./r X in pledge. These, however, were old cus- 

ace^;j;trrcoSaL^:rth^ X 

vestigation in this direction has shown that the outside woild, JVIoses was Mr AlLed 

Milky-way, far from being an affair of great depth Morris. 

in proportion to its distance from us, is really In appearance, the old man, was eminently 
what it seems, an immense irregular stream or Hebraic. H6 had a hooked nose, and very curly 
belt composed of stars of all sizes. Much infer- white hair ; he spoke with a nasal accent, and 

niatiou has been extracted from Argelander’s called middle-aged men ‘ ma*iieiir.'**^ As regards 

great charts ; but the photographic charts , that his business character, lie was Shylockish. He 
will contain sixty or seventy times as many stars wanted, and took good care to get, his pound 
will he still more useful If the idea is taken up of flesh, and an ounce or two over. He never 
as enthusiastically os it ought to be, and if our blushed to lend you fifty pounds on a liundred 
government, so niggardly in matters scientific, pounds acceptance, or seemed to think it out of 
can be induced to ifollow the enlightened example the way to deduct five pounds from the fifty for 
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‘present expenses’ By his orders, the poor folk 
who came on Monday morning to pnt the Sunday 
wearing apparel into pawn till the following 
Saturday evening were screwed down to the frac- 
tion of a penny ; while the timid vendor of 
second-hand jewelry or old gold was browbeaten 
to such an extent that he or she gradually came 
to the opinion that the goods were really worth 
no more than Miss Rachel Levi represented, and 
thankfully accepted the price which that estim- 
able lady offered. It was Mr Moses’ idea of 
business to bo hard and sharp and to look out 
for number one. 

There was, however, in the, heart of Moses one 
very soft spot. It may seem incredible that he 
who sucked the very lifeblood from young and 
foolish scions of noble houses, or made no diflS- 
culty in getting hold of the substance of widows 
and orphans, should have been capable of affec- 
tion. But Moses was capable of a great deal 
of affection, and this soft spot was all affection. 
It is a pity that we sliould have to say the affec- 
tion was lavished on a w'orthless object ; for Mr 
Solomon Moses, the only son and child of the 
old money-lender, and whom the old man loved 
as well and as dotingly as liis riches, was a 
thoroughly bad young scoundrel. When David 
Moses was sixty, his son Solomon was twenty- 
three, and schooled in vice a*.d debauchery. 

The senior Moses’ plans with regard to his hoy 
were from the hoy’s very birth of the high and 
mighty kind. He intended first of all that the 
little Solomon should he a ‘shentleman,* and 
have nothing to do with the shop in Wych Street. 
He should, on attaining his majority, he provided 
with unlimited pocket-money and told to *go 
the pace.’ Perhaps, thought Mr David Moses, 
some of the young swells whom he was always 
having^ dealings with would take Solomon up 
and initiate him into the mysteries of society. 
When, therefore, Solomon came to his twenty- 
first birthday, Mr Moses took expensive chambers 
for him in the West, placed a handsome sum ivith 
a hanker at his son’s credit, and told the young 
man that nothing would please him better than 
to know that his boy was living tlie liie of a 
gentleman. You may he quite certain that Mr 
Solomon Moses was not slow to take advantage 
of his father’s kindness. His ideas of a gentle- 
manly life were somewhat hazy, but they were 
decided enough upon the subject of clothes of 
the fastest and loudest cut and style, of billiards 
and unlimited card-games, of gambling and prize- 
fights, and of disreputable companions. He 
‘ went the pace ’ Splendidly ; and Mr David 
Moses liked it, and thought his son a fine, lively 
young gentleman indeed. 

When Solomon was twenty-three, ho was as 
villainous a scamp as ona could find in all 
London. The money he wasted would have sup- 
ported a dozen ordinary families in com.*brt, 
et he had twi&o persuaded his father to double 
is allowance. The old man was ^beginning to 
fear his son^^ndreadily acceded to any request 
for money wmcff^blomon made. Once or twice 
a shadow of suspicion had crossed his mind that 
Solomon was not the brilliant result he had. hoped 
for. The younger Mr Moses, for instance, nad 
laot gained the entree to society which it had 
been his father’s aim he should secure. Ho had 
not made the acquaintance of the aristocracy, nor 


did he seem likely to contract a brilliant marriage 
with a ^er’s daughter ; and the only comfort 
old David had was the thought that these things 
took time. ■ 

One hot day in the summer of 1883, Solomon 
called a hansom, and was driven to liis father’s 
office near Lombard Street. He found ‘Mr 
Alfred Morris’ in and free, and forthwith made 
known his wishes, which ran in the direction of 
the sum of one thousand pounds. Old David 
stared. 

‘But, ma tear poy, I haven’t so much moneys 
about me ! ’ he objected. ‘ And pesides, ma tear, 
I gave you your money for the quarter on’y 
last week. What may you require the moneys 
for ? ’ « 

4 ‘Betting heavy, and lost,’ said young Solomon 
briefly. 

‘ Petting J O my poy, that’s p£id — that’s pad ! 
And lost too — that ’s worse ! I tolt you not to 
pet unless you was certain of winning, Solomon, 
ma tear. Oh, to think that you are making the 
peautiful moneys fly away like that ! ’ And then 
Mr David Moses plucked up spirit, and gave 
his worthy sou a real good lecture on the evil of 
wasting money. Solomon listened impatiently, 
and again repeated his request for a thousand 
pounds. And he got it — as ho knew ho would. 
Then he went away and called another cab, and 
prepared to he driven hack to his elegant rooms. 
As he was piloted up the Strand, it occurred to 
him that he would call in at AVych Street and 
see Aunt Rachel i so ho stoppe(l his cab, and 
went into the jeweller’s shop, and was welcomed 
by the old Jewess in the back-parlour. The 
worthy lady was polishing up some diamonds, 
and Solomon’s eyes wandered over the precious 
‘baubles covetously. 

‘Anything very valuable there, auntie?’ ho 
asked presently. 

‘No, Solomon dear; nothing — notliing. The 
big diamond there is pretty well. It is worth 
two thousand pounds.’ , 

‘Two thou.sand, eh?’ said young Mr kloses. 

‘ Very fair that, ain’t it ? ’ 

‘ Well, your father lent one thousand on it — or 
rather, I did.’ 

‘Never redeemed ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

Solomon took up the glittering stone and looked 
it carefully over. It Avas set in a massive ring, 
very plainly made, and with two or three distinc- 
tive marks inside the hoop. ‘And you’re asking 
two thousand for this, auntie ? ’ 

‘Yes, my dear, that’s the price. I shall put 
him in the window in a week or so.’ 

Solomon went home soon after that. His first 
procqieding, when he got out of his father’s shop, 
was to write down in his pocket-book a very 
accurate description of the big diamond and its 
ring. A very clever and ecjually rascally plan was 
forming itself in his brain. By the time he 
reached Trafalgar Square, his plan was com- 
plete. 

During the next Aveek, more than one person 
stopped to gaze at the great diamond flashing in 
Moses’ Bhop-Avindow. Its price was not upon it ; 
but it was evident from * its size that it was of 
tremendous value. Passers-by speculated on the 
probable amount, and wondered when the thing 
would find a purchaser. About eleven o’clock 
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on the first day of its exposure, a middle- 
aged gentleman, aaxmtering leisurely up Wych 
Street from Booksellers’ Row, stopped m front 
of Moses’ shop, and looked for some minutes 
at the contents of the window. Ho was a 
good-looking man, well dressed in a quiet, un- 
ostentatious fiishion; evidently a man of sub- 
stance and position. He was turning away, when 
his yyt. fell on the great didniond. He looked at 
it a second, and then opened the shop-door and 
walked in. A red-headed boy of distinct Hebraic 
extraction was yawning behind the counter. 
‘ What is the price of the large diamond in your 
window ? ’ asked the solid-looking gentleman. 

The red-headed youth didn’t know, b%it would 
find out. He ^lppeared lor a moment, and came 
bjick followed by Miss Rachel, who looked nar- 
rowly at the man who dared to ask the price of 
so large a stone. The gentleman bowed cour- 
teously to Miss Rachel, and repeated his ques- 
tion. 

‘ Two thousand pounds,’ replied hliss RacheL 

‘Ah! A large price. May 1 see it?* 

Miss Rachel acquiesced, and took the iliamond 
ring from its case in the Avindow. The stranger 
looked it carefully over, examined every mark 
with a sharp eye, and finally returned it to the 
old Jewess. 

‘I will purchase that ring, madam,’ he said. 
‘Be good enough to put it aside for me until 
to-morrow morning, when I will call and pay for 
it. I ha VO been in search of such a stone for 
some time.’ 

Miss Rachel Levi was delighted. So, she was 
sure, would Mr David l^fob’cs be. She carefully 
locked up the ring in a big safe, and the stranger 
went his way with many bows on either side. 

Precisely at eleven o’clock the following morn- 
ing the custonit^r called. He Avas accompanied 
by a dapper little man, Avhom Miss Rachel recog- 
nised as one of Mr Attenborough’s principal 
assifihints. 

‘Good-morning, madam,’ said the stranger. 

‘ Here I am, you see, and hero is the price of tlie 
ring — two Banlc of England notes of one ihousantl 
pounds each. I think that is correct ? ’ 

Ves, that was correct; and Miss Rachel 
unlocked the safe and handed the ring over to 
the customer, Avho had laid his two one-thousand- 
pound notes on the counter before her. She 
placed the notes in the safe, looking them oATr 
with an experienced eye, to see that they were 
all right as regarded genuineness. The stranger 
received his ring, and turned to the man accom- 
panying him. 

‘ I brought this gentleman Avith me,’ he said to 
Miss Rachel, ‘just to tell me his opinion of the 
stone. — Very fine one, is it not, Mr Jones?’ He 
passed the ring to the man as he spoke, and began 
to talk to Miss Rachel about the Aveather. 

The mail named Jones looked with attentive 
eye at the glittering thing in his hand. He 
examined the gold setting and seemed satisfied, 
and then looked at the enormous stone. Sud- 
denly he uttered an exclamation Avhich made Miss 
Rachel and the customer look round sharply. Mr 
Jones took a little peculiar-looking glass from his 
pocket and gazed at the diamond suspiciously. 
He said ‘ Ah ! ’ very emphatically, and threw the 
ring on the counter. 

‘How much did you give, sir?’ he asked of 


the customer, whose attention was now thoroughly 
aroused. 

‘ Two thousand pounds.’ 

‘Humph! Worth next to nothing. The gold’s 
very good ; the diamond’s first-class paste !’ 

Miss Rachel uttered a faint scream as the 
customer turned to her. ‘What explanation can 
you give of this, madam ? ’ he asked. 

The poor woman was dumb-stricken. She 
knew not what to say. 

‘Where did you get the ring, Miss Levi?’ asked 
Mr Jones. ‘ Perhaps you ’ve l)een imposed upon.' 

‘It was pledged Avith my brother David,’ said 
Miss Rachel. ‘O dear me, gentlemen, I can’t 
think hoAV it is ! it must be an imposition.’ 

‘Well, at any rate, J can’t be imposed upon,’ 
said the stranger. ‘So I’ll thank you for my 
notes, madam ; and there is your paste ring. — 
Dear mo, what an escape I ’ve had ! I ’m much 
obliged to you, Mr Joi>es, for your penetration.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Mr Jones, ‘ that ’s nothing I What 
puzzles me is 'that Moses, who is very sharp, 
should haA-^e been swindled, as he must have been. 
And then Miss Levi here is a regular authority on 
stones.’ ^ 

By this time poor Rachel had handed over the 
notes, and was regarding the fajge ring with a 
very disconRolate face. She was thinking what 
David Avould have tc^say on his return home. 

The stranger pressed something in the way of 
remuneration on Mr Jones and went aAvay. 

Jones stayed a minute or two longer and talked 
the matter over with Miss Rachel. It was his 
idea that old Moses had had a duplicate made of 
the big diamond lor some purpose of his own, and 
that he had substituted tue shadow for the sub- 
stance. He suggested this to Miss Rachel, who 
was' thereby a little comforted. 

But Mr Jones’ suspicion Avas wrong, as Miss 
Rachel quickly found on her brother’s home- 
coming. (She told him the story immediately he 
appeared, and the old man went nearly mad. 
He yelled for the ring to be brought him. Once 
in his hands, he literally shrieked with horror. 

‘ It isn’t the tiainfjnt at all ! ’ he cried. ‘ Mine 
was not paste, us this is. It’s some conjuring 
trick, woman!’ And he fell to moaning and 
sobbing as if his heart AA^ould break. But the first 
fit of rage passed off, Mr David Moses took a 
practical step. He called on Mr Jones, and the 
two went aAvay together to Scotland Yard ; there 
Jones described the strange would-be purchaser. 
The hard-featured ‘chief’ who hstened to them 
smiled. 

‘That anything like him^’ he asked, taking 
up an album and pointing to a portrait. 

* The very man ! ’ cried Mr Jones. 

‘Ah!’ said the chief. — ‘Well, now, Mr Jones, 
he particular on onq point. Did you keep your 
eye on the ring from Miss -Levi’s taking it from 
her safe till its coming into your hands ? ’ 

‘llo,’ said Jones ; ‘I didn’t. Jt^isa Levi put the 
notes in the* safe, and I Avas watching her for 
a second before the man passed^ me the rmg.* 

‘ Common trick,’ said the cbt^rf«^‘lShanged it for 
a fac-simile.’ , 

‘But,’ objected Jones, ‘how conld he make the 
fac-similc? The ring had only been in the 
window one day. — Had it, Mr Moses?’ 

‘Only one day, ma tear — only one little day,’ 
sighed the old Jew. ‘ O tear, 0 tear me ! ’ 
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The chief set his lips very hard at this. ‘ Are 
the miarks — hall-marks and so on, just the same?’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Moses, ‘and the gold too. It’s only 
the stone.’ 

In the end, they went away, and the chief 
promised to do his beat He knew the stranger, 
who was a returned convict and a clever trickster. 
The mystery^ was the fac-simile of the ring. It 
implied previous acquaintance of a very intimate 
type. In about a week Mr Moses received 
news ; the real ring had been pawned in .Man- 
chester for five hundred pounds, and was now in 

{ )ossession of the Scotland Yard authorities. The 
atter had, they said, got a 'clue to the persons 
implicated ; but they would say nothing more. 
When Moses was wanted, they would let him 
have word. 

A week or two passed on, and one morning Mr 
David Moses received an .urgent message asking 
him to go to Scotland Yard. The thieves, or 
whatever you would call . them, Wire found. He 
called on Mr Jones, and set out with an exultant 
heart up the Strand. 

‘Well,’ said the chief, ‘we’ve got ’em both. 
There are two of them. One is the man whose 
photo I showed you ; the other is a young fellow 
who won’t give any name, lie pawned the ring 
under the name of Morris.’ ^ 

Moses thought that rather a coincidence ; hut 
he let the thought slip out of his mind, and 
piiled jdeasantly when two policemen brought 
in the well-dressed gentleman who so tricked 
poor old Rachel. The ci-devant convict winked 
in a friendly fashion at Jones. 

‘Did it well, ehl’ he said. ‘ No good disguising 
it, I suppose? Reckon I’ll get a good dose for 
this.’ 

‘You’re right there, my friend,’ said the chief. 
— ‘Take him away, sergeant, and bring the 
young man in.' 

In a minute or two the men returned, leading 
in a young, loudly dressed man, who hung his 
head on his breast. Old Moses turned from 
examining a pair of handcuffs hanging on the 
w'all, and discovered the thief of his cherished 
diamond to be — his son Solomon ! The old man 
saw it all in a moment. His white face and 
chattering teeth showed the chief that something 
was wrong. The old Jew strove vainly to speak 
for a second or two ; then he turned to the 
chief and stretched out his hands imploringly. 

‘0 Mr Inspector,’ he said, ‘it’s a mistake — it’s 
a terrible mistake, ma tear Mr Inspector ! Don’t 
say no more about ^t, and I’ll — I’ll give you the 
tiamont — yes, O yes ! Why, this is ma tear son 
Solomon ! — 0 Solomon, my poy, how could you 
do it ? ’ 

‘Your son, eh?’ said the astonished chief. 
‘ Well, I ’m son’y for you, o!id man ; but the law 
must take its course.* 

‘Oh, don’t say 'that,’ screamed Moses — ‘don’t 
sir, don’t ! I ’l! give yon the stone, and a thou- 
sand pounds besides ! Let him go, sir.’ 

‘ No ; I havfijsit the power. — Take him away, 
men,' And they marched Mr Solomon oflf, while 
]>oor old David alternately wept- and implored 
and raved, and beseeched the chief to have mercy 
on his ‘ tear poy.’ 

That night, they found poor David Moses, alias 


Mr Alfred Morris, dead in his little sanctum in 
Wych Street. The doctor said he had died of a 
sudden shock to the nervous system. We are 
of opinion that his son Solomon had given him 
a shock which broke his poor old heart. 


A NEW ART-GXJILD. 

An admirable proposal has lately beeir made 
at Liverpool for the formation of an ‘ Art-worllers’ 
Guild,’ with the view to the diffusion of sound 
principles of decoration, and to the encourage- 
ment of workmen and others desiring to under- 
take decorative work of all kinds. The general 
object would appear to be to find good art- 
workmen, and to bring them ip to commimica- 
Jion with those who require their work, and also 
to form a collection of good examples of deco- 
rative work of various kinds. Perhaps one of 
the best results of this sort of effort will be to 
bring forward the actual worker himself — the real 
artist, in fact — and thus get rid of the middle- 
man or art-tradesman who hires the genuine 
artist to do the work, and then stamps it with 
his (the tradesman’s) own name, as though the 
work were actually his own, whilst, in fact, he 
is merely the employer of highly trained and 
perhaps highly talented art-labour— a system at 
once as unfair as it is unjust. It has Leeri said 
that the ugly patterns in calico-printing seem 
to sell as readily as the pretty ones ; and one 
of the objects of the proposed Guild is to try 
to alter this — to endeavour to produce a better 
taste. But teaching a prejudiced and often 
ignorant public to improve itself on subtle ques- 
tions and nice points of art-excellence is at 
best a difficult if not a liopelc.ss task ; and if 
the Guild raises the artist-worker to a better 
position and gives him direct employment, it 
■w'ill certainly be conferring a benefit on a worthy 
class of men, never yet properly recognised. 

A llETROSPECT. 


I WATTEU long ; 

My love was strong 
For Cary. 

* In spring,’ she said, 

The darling maid, 
‘We ’ll marry.’ 

The winter passed ; 

Spring came at last 
With showers. 

But what of them, 

When after came 
The flowers I 

Oi*’’ wedding-day, 

A grand array — 
Bells ringing ! 

Blue sky above, 

Hearts full of love, 
Flowers springing. 

My blushing bride 

And I beside 
The altar ; 


She looked so nice. 
Although her voice 
Did falter. 

Our honeymoon 
Ban all too soon 
Its measure ; 

Wo roamed at will 
By vale and hill, 

With pleasure. 

And years have flown ; 
We ’re wiser grown, 
And older ; 

But aye the same 
Love’s kindly flame, 

No colder.^ 

As down we glide, 

Still side by side, 
Life’s river, 

Each opening spring 
New joys will bring 
For ever. 
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NOTHING NEW. 

Antiquaries are always delighted to remind ns 
that there is nothing new under the sun. When 
we boast of the great European art of printing, 
they bring in the Chinese as evidence against 
us. Certain it is, however, that the Homans used 
movable types to mark their pottery and bread, 
and even to indorse their scroll-books. But if 
this is to be called printing, then the Accadians, 
and their successors the Assyrians, did the like 
on a grand scale many centuries before. To the 
last-named people, moreover, must be ascribed, 
so far as we at present know, the invention of 
a magnifying lens of rock-cr^'stal, a thing so 
well made, that Sir David Brewster pronounced 
it a true optical instrument. It was found amid 
the ruins of Nimroud hy Layard. 

It is curious to see also how great natural laws 
have been dimly nppiehended centuries before 
they were rendered demonstrable. The law of 
gravitation was undoubtedly discerned hy Sir 
Isaac Newton ; but it is remarkable that in 
Cary’s translation of Dante’s Inferno an idea very 
like it occurs, namely : 

Thou wast on the other side, so long as I 
Descended ; when I turned, thou did’st o’orpass 
That point, to which from every part is dragged 
All heavy substance. 

Of this passage, Monti remarks that if it had 
met the eye of Newton, it might better have 
awakened his thought to conceive the system of 
attraction than the accidental full of an apple. 

For fifty or sixty years before any real'^light 
was thrown upon the nature of gravitation, Pedro 
Mexia of Seville had a clear and correct idea of 
its action. Thus, in his Silvn do Varia Leccion 
(published in 1542, and which in various transla- 
tions was in great demand until the middle of 
the seventeenth century), the following appears : 
*Tho sky is above in all parts of the earth, and 
the centre of the earth is below, towards which 
all heavy things naturally tend from whatever 
side of the earth ; so that if God had made a 
hole, whick by a true diameter passing through the 


whole earth, fi'hin the point where we are, as far 
as the other opposite and contrary to this, on the 
other side of the earth, passed through the centre 
of it : then if one dropped a plummet, as masons 
do, know that it would not pass to the other side 
of the earth, hut would stop ^d place itself 
in the centre of it and if from the other side 
one let fall another, they would meet together 
in the very centre, and there they would stop. 
It is quite true that the force might well cause 
the plummet to pass somewhat beyond, because 
its movement, so long as it was going towards 
the centre, would naturally he accelerated, passing 
somewhat beyond, hut in the end it would return, 
to its place.’ 

Of this old Spanish work, an English transla- 
tion was made hy T. Fortescue, and printed in. 
London in 157G, entitled The Forest^ or Collection 
of Historyc.% no less ^rofitahle than pleasant and 
necessary. Another appeared in 1613 with sundry 
essays hy other authors, entitled The Treasurie 
of Anckmt and Modem Times. Considering that 
London puhlisliing was on a small scale two and 
three centuries ago, it is difficult to believe that 
Newton missed seeing these works, even if he 
had not heard of the original. At anyrate, he 
must in all probability have read what Shak- 
spearc, borrowing probably from the same source, 
puts into the mouth of Cressida : 

But the strong base and biq)ding of my love 
Is as tho very centre of the eartli. 

Drawing all things to jPfc. 

Troilus and Cressida, act iv. scene 2. 

Some anticipations^ of telegraphy are also very 
intei’esting. Galileo, in hia" Dialogues on the 2 wo 
Syst^u of the IForld, that is, the Ptolemaic and 
Copernican, and which he wrote 4n 1682, makes 
Sagredo say ;*‘You remind me of one who offered 
to sell me a secret art, hy -J^lyfiji^hrough the 
attraction of a certain magnet needle, it would be 
possible to colikverse across a space of two or three 
thousand miles. I said to him that I would 
willingly become the purchaser, provided only 
that I might first make a trial of the art^ and 
that it .would be sufficient for the purpose if I 
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were to place myself in one corner of the sofa 
and he in the other. He replied that in so short 
a distance the action woula be scarcely discern- 
ible ; so I dismissed the fellow, and said that 
it was not convenient for me just then to travel 
into Egy^t or Muscovy for the purpose of trying 
the experiment ; but that if he chose to go there 
himself, I would remain in Venice and attend 
to the rest.’ 

It appears, however, that telegraphy took form 
as an idea two thousand years ago, for Addison, 
in one of his delightful essays in the Spectator 
(No. 241), tells us that \Strada, in one of his 
Prolusions, gives an account of a chimerical 
correspondence between two ffiends by the help 
of a certain lodestone, which had such virtue in 
it, that if it touched two several needles, when 
one of the needles so touched began to move, the 
other, though at never so great a distance, moved 
at the same time, and in the same manner. 
He tells us that the two friends, being each 
of them possessed of one of these ^needles, made 
a kind of a dial-plate, inscribing it with the 
four-and-t#enty letters, in the same manner as 
the hours of the day are marked upon the ordi- 
nary dial-plate. They then fixed ohe of the 
needles on each of these plates in such a manner 
that it could move round without impediment, so 
as to touch any of the foui;;'and-twentv lettera 
Upon their separating from one another into 
distant countries, they agreed to withdraw them- 
selves punctually into their closets at a certain 
hour of the day and to converse with one another 
by means of this their invention.’ 

In Homer’s Odyssey, translated by Pope, the 
following curious description— originally detected 
by an ingenious mechanic — of the Phoeacian 
ships of old, has been well observed by the late 
Hr Birkbeck to be no inaccurate description of 
steam-navigation : 

So shalt thon instant reach the realm assi^od 
In wondrous sJiins, self-moved, instinct with mind. 

^ ^ 

Though clouds and darkness veil the encumbered sky. 
Fearless, through darkness and through clouds they dy ; 
Though tempests rage — though rolls the swelling main. 

The seas may roll, the tempests swell in vain. 

E’en the stem god that o’er the waves presides, 

Safe as they pass, and safe repass the tides. 

With fury burns ; whilst careless they convey 
Promiscuous every guest to every hay. 

It would almost appear from the above passage, 
which for ages was considered merely a bold flight 
of the imagination, that the ancients were not 
unacquainted with S(jine method beyond that of 
the ordinary sail, of propelling vessels J;hrough 
water with safety and celerity. 

Even that horror of naval warfare, the fish- 
torpedo, seems to have been once afloat in the ! 
mind of Ben Jonson, althotigh there are good | 
reasons for thinking he derived the idea itself < 
from Drummond the inventor, whom he visaed 
at Hawthornden'in 1619. In Jonsoci’s play, 27ie i 
Staple of News (act iii. scene 1), we read : ! 

Thomas. They write hero one Cornelius’ son 
Hath made the Hollanders an invisible cel 
To swim the Haven at Dunkirk, and sink all 
The shipping there. i 

Pmnphoy. But how is ’t done? i 

Cymbal. I ’ll show you, sir. 

5^ ’a an automa, runs under water * 

With a snug nose, smd has a tul ' 


Made like an auger, with which tail she wriggles 
Betwixt the coats of a ship, and sinks it straight 
A most brave device 
To murder their flat bottoms 1 

Some of the most beneficent and useful dis^ 
coveries in medical science appear to have been 
anticipated yet^ ago. For example, certain 
skulls of ^ prehistoric man have afforded the 
clearest evidence that even at that remote period 
the art of trepanning must have been practised 
upon them. A skull found in the tomb of the 
Incas, near the city of Cuzco, exhibited distinct 
marks of having undergone a like operation. 
According to a reputed discovery by M. Stanislaus 
Julien, itr appears that as far back as the third 
century of our era, the Chinese were in possession 
of on ancesthetic agent which liliey employed 
during surgical operations. A description of this 
was discovered by M. Julien in a work preserved 
in the Bibliothiiquc Nationale, called Kovr-kin-i- 
tong, or a General Collection of Ancient and 
Modern Medicines, which appears to have been 
published in the sixteenth century. In a bio- 
graphical notice of Hoa-tho, who flouridied under 
the dynasty of Wei, between the years 220 and 
230 of oiir era, it is stated that he gave the patient 
a preparation of cannabis (Ma-yo), who in a few 
moments became as insensible as one plunged in 
drunkenness or deprived of life ; then, according 
to the case, he made incisions, amputations, &c. 
After a certain number of days, the patient found 
himself re-established, without having experienced 
the slightest pain during the operation. It 
appears from the biography of Han that this 
cannabis was prepared by boiling and distilla- 
tion. 

Of the Germ Theory of disease, it must also be 
said, it is no novelty. That noted physician, 
Athanasius Kircher, in his work on the plague — 
published at Eomo in 1658 — attributed the origin 
of epidemics to germs, or, as he termed them, 
animalcules. He argued that each kind of putre- 
faction gives rise to a special virus, which pro- 
duces a definite species of malady. 

Even sticking-plaster is not a modem surgical 
appliance. One of the highest living authorities 
! in organic chemistry states that the ordinary 
I lead-piaster now so commonly used was said to 
' be discovered by the Roman physician Menecrates 
in the middle of the first century. 

Some readers of this Journal will remember 
that while the British Association was in progress 
at Montreal (1884), a telegram was received from 
Mr Caldwell in Australia, notifying that he had 
found monotremes oviparom with mesoblastic ovum 
— that is, that the ornithorhynchus, the duck- 
bill or water mole, laid eggs. This piece of news 
greatly interested naturalists, since it was justly 
regarcied as furnishing one more link in the chain 
of evidence tending to support the evolution 
hypothesis. However, in a work entitled The 
Literary Pancratium, by Robert and Thomas 
Swinbum Carr, published in London in 1832, 
a quotation in the form of a footnote appears on 
page 8, as follows : * But this is New Holland, 
where it is summer with us when it is winter in 
Europe, and vice versd ; where the barometer rises 
before bad weather, and falls before good ; where 
the north is the hot wind, and the south the 
cold; where the humblest house is fitted up 
with cedar ; where the fields ore fenced with 
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mahogany, and myrtle-trees are burnt for fire- 
wood; where the mvans are black and the espies 
white; where the kangaroo, an animal between 
the squirrel and the deer, has five claws on its 
forepaws and three talons on its hind-legs, like a 
bird, and yet hops on its tail ; wherp the mole 
lays eggs, and has a duck’s bill ; where there is 
a bird with a broom in its mouth instead of a 
ton„i»Q ; where there is a fish, one half belonging 
to the genus Baja, and the other to that of 
'Squal'us; where the pears are made of wood, ^v^ith 
the stalk at the broader end ; and where the 
cherry grows with the stone on the outside.’ — 
(Field’s New South Wales, page 461.) 

In striking contrast to all the ab<#ve-named 
instances of dscovery, is dihat fiict furnished 
by some Assyrian bas-reliefs — that is, that tlvi j 
lion, or at least the Asiatic species, has a claxo 
in the tuft *01 his tail. This fact, which, strangely 
enough, was disputed in classic times, although 
fiwty years before the birth of CHirist, Didymus of 
Alexandria discovered it, had been quite over- 
looked by modern naturalists. Soon after the 
finding of the sculpture, Mr Bennett, an English 
zoologist, verilied the observation. 

Homer’s famous story of the battle between 
the frogs and the mice is doubtless a political 
satire. That the story was originally suggested 
by actual obseiwation is not an unreasonable 
fancy. Tloraer may even have seen the mimic 
campaign for himself, for it is but a tradition 
that ho was blind. In a recent number of 
Nature, a correspondent states that he saw a short 
time since several mice jaurauing some frogs in 
a shod. The alacrity of the reptiles rendered 
the attacks of the mice futile lor some time. 
‘Again and again the frogs escaped from the 
clutches of their foes, but only to be recaptured, 
severely shaken, and bitten.’ They were at length 
‘overpowered by the mice, which devoured a 
part of them.’ 

The first scientific expedition on record is one 
in which Aristotle was sent by Alexander the 
Great (more than 300 B.o.) for the purpose of col- 
lecting subjects for a History of Animals. In this 
enterprise he met with both the paper and the 
pearly nautilus ; fi^r in the Historia Animalium, 
he says, after describing diliercut forms of Cepba- 
lopods, which no doubt abounded in Asiatic seas : 

‘ There are also two other kinds of polypes which 
ore in shells, the one [that is, the paper nautilus] 
has a shell which is not naturally adherent to 
it ; it feeds very frequently near the land, and 
being cast by the waves on the sand, the shell 
slips, and it dies ; but the other [the pearly 
nautilus] is in a shell in which it exists after 
the manner of a snail, and outwardly extends 
its arms.’ — (Scaliqer’s translation.) Nothing was 
added to this account during the dark ages tliat 
succeeded, nor even till some time alter the 
revival of literature. No further information 
respecting the nautilus was obtained until the 
discovery of a living specimen early in the 
eighteenth century by Rumphius, a Dutch mer- 
chant and naturalist, resident at Amboyna. His 
drawing of the soft parts separated from the 
shell wiia greatly valued for more than a century 
before another specimen was found, although the 
Bhells were cast ashore in coumarativo abundance. 
This ^ecsimen was sent to Professor Owen, and 
formed the subject of an elaborate memoir by 


him in 1832. It may be said to have been the 
first to confirm the history of this remai&able 
oi^anism given more than two thousand years 
before. 

Here, then, we have another instance of modem 
research simply verifying tliat which wae ait 
ancient discovery. 

It is even said that the stereoscope, which is 
Professor Wheatstone’s invention, was known to 
Euclid, and minutely described by Galen, the 
physician, sixteen centuries ago ; moreover, it was 
still!’ more completely defined in the works of 
Baptista Porta in the year 1599. As for photo- 
graphy, its discovery is by common consent 
referred to Daguerre, who announced it to the 
Academy of Sciences in 1839. This beautiful 
art has, however, been found clearly described 
by M. Jobard in his Nouvelles Inventions aux 
Expositions Universelks, 1857, taken from a trans- 
lation from the German three hundred years 
ago. ^ 

An ancient gold coin recast is, after all, the 
same precious metal ; even so, truths long lost 
are, when found, restamped by human thought 
and made .current again for the world’s good. 
How lew are privileged^ or have the genius, to 
enrich mankind with an original cPtecovery ! 
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Lb Gautier followed the lootman into the 
drawing-room, wh ere ^ Enid was engaged with 
some visitors — three tall showy-looki^ girls, with 
an extremely vivacious mother. Le Gautier stood 
looking out of one of the windows, and noticed 
with satisfaction their intention of a speedy 
e.vit For some moments the visitors remained 
chattering, and then, after a profusion of compli- 
ments, accompanied by much laughter, their 
voluminous skirts were heard switching down 
the broad staii’case. It has often been a matter 
of speculation as to whether a man can be in 
love with two women at the same time ; but 
without going into this delicate question, it 
is possible to imagine a man with a penchant 
for two women, though the experiment probably 
would be attended with great hazard and danger. 
Le Gautier forgot the dark-eyed Marie, as he 
gazed upon Enid’s fairer charms. 

‘You have heard nothing of Maxwell?’ he 
asked after a pause in the desultory conversa- 
tion. ‘A strange thing he docs not write. 
Many men would imagine that such a thing is 
not altogether an accidcAit ; there are occasions 
when a little absence from the gaze of man is 
desirable, Miss Charteris.' 

‘Many men, as usual, would be wrong,* En'd 
answered coldly. ‘You should not shidd your 
war^ of charity by these generalities, Monsieur 
le Gautier, though perhaps yoa have derived 
benefit from'* these absences yourself, yop seem 
to understand the subject so thorougjjly.’ 

Enid was angry at his ^ooTT insolence, and 
replied to his want of taste by a little plain 
language herself ; and her random shaft went 
home. 

‘You are severe; hut really, while sorry for 
Maxwell, there is something in it which is com- 
forting to me. Can j|^ou not guess what I mean V . 
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Enid Charteiis, though guileless and pure as 
woman can be, had not mixed with the great 
world for nothing. She had had euitors enough 
to know what a proposal was, and above all 
things she dreaded one from this man. Some 
instinot told her he would be a dangerous enemy. 
* You speak in riddles,’ she said calmly. ‘ I have 
not been educated to the language of diplomacy. 
Pray, explain yourself.’ 

‘Then I must be more explicit. Maxwell’s 
absence rids me of a dangerous rival Now he 
is away, the path is all the smoother for ^me. 
Need I tell you, Miss Charteiis — Enid— that I 
love you ? Surely you must ehave known that 
for a long time past. While another was in 
the way, 1 sealed my lips ; but I can restrain 
myself no longer now.’ 

‘It would be affectation not to understand 
you,* Enid replied with a calmness that boded 
ill for Le Gautier’s success. ‘ I am sorry to hear 
it. If you are wise, you will n^t put me to 
the pain of a refusal’ 

*1 will take no refusal,’ Le Gautier burst out 
passionately; ‘for I swear that if you are not 
mine, you shall wed no other man. Enid, you 
must, you shall be mine ! You may look upon 
me coldly now, but the time will come when 
you shall love me well enough.’ 

‘ The time will come wHferi I shall — love — 
you?’ The bitter scorn in these words stung 
Le Gautier to madness, stirring up a desperate 
passion in his veins, now that the prize seemed 
like slipping from his grasp. He fell at her 
feet on his knees. ‘ Hear me I’ he exclaimed 
passionately— ‘ only listen to me, Enid. I have 
vowed that you are the only woman I have 
chosen — the only girl I could really love. Such 
love as mine must win a return some day ; only 
try ; only give me a little chance of hope.’ 

‘If you are a man, you will rise fi'oin that 
absurd position. Who am I, that you should 
kneel to me? You must take ray w’ord for it; 
and if you have any consideration for my feel- 
ings, you will change the subject.’ 

‘And this is your absolute and final decision?’ 

‘ Yes, it is my absolute and final decision.’ 

Le Gautier rose to his feet, pale but smiling, 
and there was a darkly evil look upon his 
white set face. When he spoke again his words 
were cold and incisive. ‘Consider, before you 
wilfully make an enemy of me.’ He uttered the 
, words with a low sibilation. * I liave made you 
an offer — the highest compliment I could pay, 
and you have scornfully rejected it. The next 
favour you ask froift me you may seek for on 
your knees.’ 

‘And to what purpose, sir, shall I ask a favour 
from you ? ’ 

‘For your father,’ Le Gautier answered quietly, 
though his tones were deep and earnest ‘You 
have guessed that MaxAvell has gone away on a 
dangerous mission. Why should not Sir Geoflbey 
be chosen in his turn ? And if so, -v^io can save 
him ? I, Hecto r le G autier, and no other man.’ 

‘ And by whose evil counsel has my poor father 
been dragged into your infamous Brotherhood? 
—By yours alone ! He would be a happy man 
now, if he had never known you ’ 

‘On. the contrary,* Le Gautier interrupted, ‘I 
tried to save him. He has joined on his own 
wish. You do not credit my words. Go and 


ask him now if my words are not true, and 
that, if it is not his dearest wish that you should 
become my wife,' 

‘ He might think so,’ Enid answered haughtily ; 
‘but he does not wish it in his heart. Monsieur 
le Gautier, if you are a gentleman, you will cease 
this discussion. The subject is painful to me.’ 
She stood there, looking at him coldly and scorn- 
fully. 

But her very iciness only served to increase 
the warmth of his passion. ‘I cannot!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘ 1 will not cease I For five years, 
ever since I first met you at Rome, I have never 
ceased to love you. Bid me do anything in 
reason ; dfek me any favour ; but to forget you 
is impossible I ’ ^ 

.‘lam sorry for you,’ Enid said gently, touched 
a little by the ling of genuine passion* in his 
voice — ‘ I am sorry ; but it cannot be.‘ I do not 
break my pledges so lightly, even if I wished 
to do so.’ 

‘Which you do not,’ Le Gautier bitterly re- 
marked. ‘1 do not care. I am desperate now. 
You despise and scorn me ; bu I will not be 
rejected thus. H you will not be my wife for 
my sake, you must for jour father’s and the 
honour of your hous** ’ H topped abruptly, 
for standing in the r.)om was Sir Geoffrey, his 
face pale, and his v>' .m aspect downcast and 
degraded to a pitiable degree. 

Enid turned to her father eagerly. ‘Did you 
hear these words?’ she asked. ‘Can it be pos- 
sible tliat you — that I — that the l)onour of our 
house is in any man’s hands? Can it be yonr 
wish, father, that I — T — should form au alliance 
with Monsieur le Gautier ? Speak, and show 
him how mistaken lie can be I ’ 

But Sir Geoflrey never spoke. His head sank 
lower upon his breast. For the first time, he 
realised the sacrifice lie hud imposed upon his 
daughter, and so he stood there, an English 
gentleman no longer, but a poor enfeebled, 
shamefaced old man. 

A wild feeling of alarm took possession of Enid 
as she saw this thing. ‘ Why do you not speak ? ’ 
she demanded. ‘ What cause have you to hesi- 
tate in indorsing my words ? ’ 

Still the baronet never s^ioke, never raised his 
head. 

Enid ran swiftly to his side and threw one 
arm round his shoulder. She could feel the 
spasm that struck him as he encountered her 
touch. ‘ Father,’ she asked in a dull even voice, 

‘ docs your silence mean that he is right ? ’ 

‘ Yes, my dear child ; he is riglit. There is 
no alternative.’ 

There is a providence which helps us in such 
times 4 as these, a numbness of the senses that for 
a time deadens pain. Enid’s voice was very calm 
as she turned to Le Gautier, standing there 
trying to disguise his triumph. ‘ I do not know 
what all this means,’ she said. ‘ I do not under- 
stand whence you derive your power. I cannot 
think now. For his sake,’ she continued, point- 
ing to her father, ‘ I consent.’ 

Le Gautier sprang forward ; hut she repelled 
him with a glance. 

‘Listen to my conditions,’ she continued. *I 
have said I consent ; but I warn you that if 
there is any loophole for escape from you, I shall 
take it You are going away, you say. Nothing 
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must be done till your return, and then the con- 
tract shall be fulfilled. Now, go,' 

When Lucrece entered the room a few moments 
later, she found her mistress lying unconscious 


ing in the distance, and smiled. He was smiling, 
too, as he walked away. Nothin" remained now 
b”t only the final interview will* Marie, and to 
regain possession of the lost inoidore. A few 
weeks at Wai'saw, and then 


Maxwell had been gone a w'eck nc*v, and no 
fillings of h’^ . hod roaclicd England, save one 
letter to say'ne was in Home. As Le Gautier 
turned away from Grosvenor Square, his heart 
one glow of tri.nuph, he determined that, come 
what may, 1] ^ should never sec England 

again. he returueil from Warsaw, he 

later] ifi.v:, Lhro\i,:,h Mane St Jean’s assist- 
aii'.'c*, all ihlonnation eonciTiiing the League 
woiild be iu tlie hand-i oi the police, freeing 
him from an> fr^-tliv./ hondage, and throwing 
all the cidium and dangi'v on her. Full of these 
fccliemr”!, l:o ari-vcd at bis lodgings. A ttdogram 
was lying on the t'-'Llo 1j<: look it up mechani- 
rally, am I tore it open. The contents were terse : 
‘Vise! dieil tins riiornirig from heart diseiise.’ 
Le Ganfjru’ was vild with rag«‘. Here was a 
pretty eoujbinntion, he thought. Nothing now 
to detain hlaxwcll iu Home. Tlie ^ietilu had 
fallen by a ingher Hand lhan that of man, and 
Ma.\weli was frr-o. 

As a Head Centre of the Oriler, Le Gautier 
wielded inurdi power, and even now he did not 
despair, witli the commaml of nearly all tlic 
desfteradoe.s in Tbue-' al liis rn iirnand. He had 
only to got M.'tvwoll arrehtod o Homo on some 
false cbnrge and canierl to th mountains ; and 
there — after a little delay and pardeed meeting 
of the League — slK)t. Hesperate mrui such as 
Le Gautier, especially with such a prize in tluur 
grasp, do not long hesitate over such a trilling 
matter as a human life, and ho trusted to hit. 
own good luck and' native audardty to pull him 
through. 

It was getting dark the same night as he 
despatched a telegram to Rome, and then turned 
in the direction of Fitzroy Square. Ho was as 
eager now to see Isodore as lie had been to 
encounter Enid in the afternoon, and looked 
forward not only to a pleasant evening but a 
remunerative one. 

She did not keep him long w'aiting in the 
drawdng-room ere she sailed in all smiles and 
welcome. She was looking radiantly beautiLil 
to-night ; there was a deeper flush on h(!r face, 
and a glitter in her glorious eyes not usually 
seen there — signs of a loving welcome, Le Gautier 
imagined in his egotistical way. There w'as, 
besides, a warmth in her manner and a gladness 
in the pressure of her hand which inspired him, 
and sent an electric thrill coursing through his 
veins. 

‘You are lookin" more transcendently lovely 
than usual, Marie ! ^ he exclaimed with a fervour 
unusual even to him. ‘Every time I see you, 
there is some additional charm iu you to note/ 

‘It depends upon whether the observing eye 


is a prejudiced one,’ she replied with a caressing 
smile, which -brought him at once to her side. 

* You say that now, Hector. How long will you 
continue to think so ? ’ ' 

‘As long as I have power to think at all — a$ 
long as memory serves me, I shall remember 
you to the last day of my life.’ 

‘I believe you will,’ Isodore smiled bewilder- 
. ‘And yet, strange as it may seem, the 
time will perhaps come when you will wish you 
had never seen my face.’ 

iYou are more than usually enigmatical to- 
night, Marie. Yon are a puzzle to me. I do 
not even know who you are. Tell me something 
about yourself^ aftd why you are living in this 
solitude here.’ 

* No ; not to-night ; but, as I have often 
promised you, I will tell you some time. I will 
tell you who I am before you go away ; and 
then, when your curiosity is satisfied, you will 
leave me.’ 

‘ Never ! ’ Lc Gautier exclaimed passionately. 

‘ Leave you ! — the only woman I ever saw that 
I could really love. Leave you, Marie ! How 
can you entertain the bare idea ! ’ 

He would have approached her nearer, but 
she waved him gently hut fisjaly aside. The 
distance she kept him fanned his passion all the 
more. ‘Tell me iSipmething about yourself,’ she 
said. ‘That is a topic which never fails to 
interest me. How about the League, this Max- 
well’s journey 1 Has he accomplished his mission 
yet 'I ’ ^ 

‘lie is not likely to, now. Visci is dead! — 
Gracious powers, Marie ! what ails you ? Are 
you ill ? ’ 

Isodore uttered a sharp exclamation, and then 
reeled forward in her chair. Her face Avas white 
and drawn, her lips trembled. Gradually her 
bosom ceased to heave so painfully, and she 
turned to Le Gautier with a white wan smile, 
though he could see the fan still trembling in 
her hands. ‘It is nothing,’ she said with an 
effort. ‘I am subject to these attacks of the 
heart, and any news of sudden death always 
affects me so. — Do not look distressed ; it is past 
now.’ 

‘ There is nothing in the name to cause you any , 
distress ?’ Le Gautier asked suspiciously. 

‘ I have heard the name before, if that is what 
you mean. Tell me all you know of this Carlo 
Visci’ 

‘ I did not say his name was Carlo,’ Le Gautier 
observed, somewhat sharply. ‘I can tell ^ou 
nothing more. When I reached home this after- 
noon, I had a telegram Jo say he was dead.’ 

‘And this Maxwell, what of himi I suppose 
he will return home now ^ 

‘He has been somewhat dilatory in obeying 
orders. No ; he will not return. He wiU be 
detained at Rome for the present.’ 

' Tell me why you hate this Epglishman so.’ 

Le Gautier started. ‘How do you know I 
hate him ? ’ he asked. ‘ I have never said so.’ 

‘Not in BO many words ^bwlrtn gesture and 
look, when you speak of him, your actions are 
eloquent, my friend. He has crossed your path. 
Ain well, I like a good hater. Maxwell will 
suffer yet.’ 

‘Yes,* Le Gautier exclaimed involuntarily, ‘he 
will* 
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Isodore rose tnwi miked to the piano, wJhere 
she sat for a moment striking the chords idly. 

* When do you go to Warsaw 1 ’ she asked. 

‘ I have six days remaining to me. — Marie, the 
time has come when wc must no longer delay. 
The pear is ripe now ; all my plans are matured. 
I have only to hold up my hand and the League 
will vanish.’ 

All this time, Isodore played on softly, mus- 
ingly, the music serving like the accompaniment 
of a song to force the speaker’s voice. As he 
stood there, and she answered him, she never 
, ceased to play the soft chords. 

‘Then you have everything prepared?’ 

‘Yes, everything is ready lie drew a low 
seat to her side, and seated himself there. ‘All 
the names are made out, the whole plot pre- 
pared.’ 

‘And you propose to hand them over to mo. 
It is a great compliment ; and I suppose I must 
take them. I would run greater risks than this 
for your sake and — my own.’ ‘ 

She took one hand from the ivory keys and 
held it out to him. Drawing a packet from his 
pocket, he gave it to her. She thrust it in her 
l)Osom, and ran her fingers over the keys again. 

‘All is there, I suppose,’ she asked, ‘down to 
the minutest detail, everything necessary to 
betray the League and puli it up root and 
branch? You have taken good care to shield 
yourself, I presume ? ’ 

‘Of course. — And now, to talk of more plea- 
sant things. You know I am going away in 
a few days ; and when I return, I shall expect 
to find myself perfectly free.’ 

‘You may depend upon me. I will do all 
I can for you.’ 

Le Gautier looked up sharply — the words were 
coldly, sternly uttered, but the quiet placid smile 
never left her face. 

‘ How strangely you speak ! But oh, Marie — 
Marie, the only woman I ever loved, you 
will stand by me now, and help me, for Loth 
our Bakes ! Look at me, and say you will do 
what I ask ! ’ 

Isodore looked down, smiling brightly. ‘Yes, 
I will do what you ask,’ she said. ‘And so 
you really love me ? ’ 

‘Passionately and sincerely, such as I never 
expected to love woman yet.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say that,’ Isodore 
replied with a thrill of exultation in her voice. 

* I have waited and hoped for the time to come ; 

but never in my wildest dreams did I look for 
this.’ * 

‘With your nobleness /ind beauty, how could 
it be otherwise? I should be more than a man 
—or less — if I looked upon you unmoved.’ 

* Then, for the first time for^years, I am happy.’ 

Le Gautier started to his feet rapturously. 
He did not understand her yet ; he thought Jhe 
soft earnest wor<[3 all for him. He would have 
caught her there and then in his ‘eager arms, 
but again she repulsed him. ‘ No, no I ’ she cried ; 

* I have not pTf5red*'you yet Let things remain 
as they are till you return again to Engird.’ 

How strange, Le Gautier thought vaguely, 
that she should use words so similar to those of 
Enid to a precisely similar plea. Despite his 
passion, h© had not thrown all prudence to the 
winds. 


‘You had better leave me now,’ Isodore con- 
tinued — ‘leave me to think and dwell over this 
thing.’ 

‘ But what about my badge of membership ? I 
dare not leave England without that.’ 

‘I had almost foi^otten it in this interesting 
conversation. It is not in my possession ; it is 
in Paris. You have a meeting of the League 
before you go for final instructions. Come to 
me after that, and you shall have it. I am going 
to Paris to-morrow, and will bring it with me.’ 

‘ You are a witch ! ’ Lo Gautier exclaimed with 
admiration. ‘ You seem to know as much as the 
mysterious Isodore, that princess who never shows 
herself unless danger besets the League. If she 
is the wonder men who have seen ^er say she is, 
t^iey stand in dire need of her now.’ 

‘Beware how you talk so lightly of her — 
she has; the gift of femsecd. At this very moment 
she may know of your perfidy.* 

‘ Perfidy is a hard word, my queen, and sounds 
not prettily. — And now, good-night. And you 
will not fail me ? ’ 

‘ t will not fail you,’ Isodore replied with the 
stern inflection Le Gautier had noticed before, 
and marvelled over. ‘ 1 nc‘ver fail.’ 

‘ A woman, and never fail ! ’ 

‘Not in ray ^iromises. If I make a vow or 
pledge my word, I cau wait five years or ten to 
fulfil it. — Good-night. And when we meet again, 
you will not say 1 have belied iny contract.' 

When Valerie onteiod somii minutes later, she 
found Isodore with firm-set face and gleaming 
eyes. ‘ My brother is dead,’ she said quietly, 
‘ Poor Carlo ! And he loved me so at one time. 
Now, he can never know.’ 

‘Dead ! ’ Valerie exclaimed. ‘You do not mean 
to say’ 

‘That Maxwell killed him? — No. His heart 
has been failing for years, long before I left 
Home ; his liJ'e was not woi th an hour’s pur- 
chase. But I have ikj time to mourn over nim 
now. — Let mo see if 1 can do a little good with 
my u.seless occupation. I start for Koine to- 
morrow.’ 

Valerie looked at her friend in stupid asto- 
nishment. 

‘I cannot explain to you now. Maxwell is 
free to return home. As you know, it means 
destruction to Le Gautier’s plans, if he doea 
I dared not press him too closely to-night ; 
but Maxwell will be detained in Home, in all 
probability by Paulo Lucci, till some charge can 
bo trumped up for his destruction. But Lucci 
and his band dare not cross me ; my power is 
too great for that. To-morrow, I leave for Rome, 
and pray heaven that I may not be too late ! ’ 

AMERICAN TRAITS. 

It is usual in this country to regard the Ameri- 
cans as a homogeneous people, and to accept the 
Yankee as a fair type of the whole nation. But 
this is a fallacy. The inhabitants of the South, 
and more especially the descendants of the early 
French and Spanish colonists to be found in 
the Gulf States, differ radically in their morals, 
manners, and customs from the population of 
other sections of the Union. It is not, however, 
our purpose in this paper to enter into an 
extended disquisition upon the characteristics 
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of the people of the United States, our object 
being simpy to touch briefly upon a few of 
their more jprominent traits. The Puritan ele- 
ment in the character of the first settlers of New 
England has exercised an influence Upon social 
life there which has not been confin^ to that 
limited area, but has made itself felt, in a more 
or leas marked degree, throughout the whole of 
thi. I'Torthem States. The differences of race 
and climate have, however, not only been obstacles 
to the inhabitants of the South accepting the 
Puritan standard of morab, but have also pre- 
vented the development of those traits of character 
to be found in the population of other parts of 
the country, and which are more peculiarly dis- 
tinctive of tlu Americans as a people. We shall 
therefore limit ourselves to dealing with thoje 
national characteristics which have come under 
our observation in the Northern States. 

That submission to the will of the majority 
which is inculcated by democratic institutions has 
exercised a marked influence upon the social no 
less than upon the political life of the people of 
the Unit(d States, save in the late Slave States. 
It has not only had the result of preventing the 
development of indivi<luality of character, but 
likewise has considerably modified that obstinacy 
of temper and clogged tenacity of opinion which 
are to bo found in the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
late Lord Beaconalicld on one occasion said in the 
House of Commons that a gentleman who had 
spent several years in America had declared to 
him that it was liis belief that ‘ the citizens of 
the republic were the most tractable people in 
the world, and the readiest open to conviction 
by argument.’ 

In the United States, the absence of that segre- 
gation of the various grades of society which exist 
in Europe is evinced by the habits and manners 
of the masses in that country. If the national 
independence of character be occasionally pushed 
too far, and degenerate into olle.nsivc self-assertion, 
at least it prevents any approach to servility. No 
inequality of position or circumstances will induce 
a native of any of the Northern States to submit 
to being dealt with in the manner or spoken to 
in the tone wliich, in England, the man in broad- 
cloth too frequently adopts, as a matter of course, 
towards the man in fustian. The late Sydney 
Godolplun Osborne used to relate how, once, a 
respectable artisan said to him : ‘ I like you, my 
lord ; iluu’e is nothing of the gentleman about 
you,’ The meaning of tlie speaker was un- 
doubtedly that Lord Osborne did not treat him 
in the patronising manner that members of the 
higher class usually address those whom they 
regard as their social inferiors. Now, no one per- 
haps has a keener appreciation of the advantages 
of wealth and education than the American ; 
but that the possessor of them should feel himself 
justified in using towards the nmn who lacks these 
adventitious gifts the language of a superior to 
an inferior, is what he cannot understand, and 
which he will not for one moment put up witb. 
An anecdote -Thackeray used to relate of an 
experience of his when in the United States 
well illustrates this trait of the people. While 
in New York, he expressed to a friend a desire to 
see gome of the ‘Bowery Bhoys,’ who, he had 
heard, were a class of the community peculiar to 
that city. So one evening he was taken to the 


Bowery, and he was shown a ‘ Bhoy.’ The ypuag 
man, the business of the day being over, had 
changed his attire. He wore a dress-coat, black 
trousers, and a satin w^aiatcoatj whilst a tall 
hat rested on the back of his head, which was 
adorned with long well-greased hair — ^known as 
‘ soap-locks ’—a style which the rowdies of that 
day aftected. The youth was leaning agai^t a 
lamp-post, smoking an enormous cigar; anil his 
whole aspect was one of ineffable seli-satisfaction. 
The eminent novelist, after contemplating him 
for* a few moments with silent admiration, 
said to the gentleman by whom he was accom- 
panied: ‘This is ^ great and gorgeous creature !’ 
adding : ‘ Can I speak to him without his takin g 
offence ? ’ 

Receiving an answer in the affirmative, Thack- 
eray went up to the^ fellow, on the pretext of 
asking his way, and said : ‘ My good man, I want 
to go to Broome Street’ 

But the unlucky phrase, ‘ My good man,’ 
roused the ^11 of the individual spoken to. 
Instead, therefore, of affording the information 
sought, the ‘ Blioy ’ — a diminutive specimen of 
humanity, , scarcely over five feet in height — 
eyeing the tall form of his interlocutor askance, 
answered the query in the sense \hat his permis- 
sion had been asked lor tlie speaker to visit 
the locality in quustion, and he said, patronis- 
ingly : ‘ Well, sonny, yer kin go than’ 

When Thadceray subsequently related the inci- 
dent, he laughingly declared that he was so dis- 
concerted by the unexpected response, that he 
had not the courage to continue the dialogue. 

The question, however, differently put would, 
in all probability, have elicited a civil answer 
from ninety-nine out of a hundred of the members 
of the class to which the man belonged. In fact, 
the discourtesy, and even rudeness, of which some 
travellers in the United ytatos complain have 
arisen from the fact of their failing to appreciate 
the difference existing between the social systems 
of that country and their own. 

The wide gulf in culture which in England 
separates the upper and middle classes from the 
lower orders, does not exist in America. This 
has arisen from various causes. In the first 
place, the great bulk of the people of the Union 
ai-e much better educated than is as yet the 
case in this country. The admirable system of 
common or, as they are termed, ‘ public ’ schools 
which prevails in America affords facilities for 
all children obtaining a sound English education 
without the payment by their parents of any 
school fees, and at a trifling cost to the taxpayer 
in all sections of the Union, and especially in the 
West, where large grants have been made of the 
State lands in support of the public schools. In 
the second place, tb^ social status of the working 
classes who are natives of 'the United States has 
be<yi raised by the fact that the Americans are 
almost exclusively engaged in avocations demand- 
ing intclligSnce and skilled labour. This has 
been owing to tlie circumstance that upon the 
coloured population and thff and German 

immigrants nave devolved those coarse and irk- 
some occupations which have to be followed by 
a portion of the inhabit^ts of other ■ countrxes. 
To give one instance of this alone, it may be ^ 
stated that rarely is a native American citizen, ' 
man or woman, found occupying the position ! 
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of a dome 3 tic servant in an^r of the Atlantic | 
cities. 

The wages, too, commanded by artisans and 
mechanics averaging nearly double those of the 
same class in other countries, it follows, neces- 
sarily, that vice and crime — the inevitable con- 
comitants of a state of society in which the 
condition of the mass of the lower classes is but 
one step removed from absolute indigence, as is 
the case in most European countries — are not 
nearly so prevalent in America. In the New 
England States, where the foreign populatien is 
smdl, there is not a country in Europe — possibly 
with the exception of Holland — where there is 
so little crime. Few persons* indeed, are aware 
how much the foreign element in the community, 
in many of the States, contributes to the statistics 
of the offences which come under the cognisance 
of the criminal tribunals. In the State of New 
York alone, seventy per cent, of the infractions 
of the law are committed by the Irish, whilst 
the fair ratio of this class in pr6portion to the 
whole population would be a little less than 
twenty per cent 

One of the most marked characteristics of the 
Americans is their rooted determination to resist 
any legislation w’hich shall recognise any class 
distinctions in the community. Of course, no one 
contends that the man of wealth, education, and 
culture is not the superior, in one sense of the 
word, of him who lacks these. The equality 
insisted upon is simply this : that no class of 
society shall make the circumstance of enjoying 
these adventitious advantages a ground for the 
members of it basing a claim to be a separate 
caste, possessing rights and privileges — fenced in 
by law — denied to the hulk of their countrymen. 
This sentiment found expression in the opposition 
which the proposal met with, a few years ago, 
that persons in the Civil Service of the Federal 
government should be irreniovablo, save for mis- 
conduct, instead of being turned out of their places 
after every change of administration, as had pre- 
viously been the case. It was argued that fixity 
of tenure of office would have the result of 
creating a bureaucracy, the members of which 
would come in time to regard themselves as a 
privileged class. That these apprehensions were 
unfounded, experience of the practical working of 
the new system of government patronage njis 
proved. But the very fact of the objection having 
been raised at all shows how sensitive public 
opinion was on the subject. 

One noticeable feature of American society is 
that in none of the Northern States does an officer 
in the army or navy enjop the social status that he 
commands in all European countries. Holmes, in 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, has commented 
upon this trait of his countr;^men. He says : ‘ It 
is curious to observe of how small account military 
folk are held among our Northern people. jOur 
young men mu^t gild their spurs, but they need 
not win them. The equal division of property 
keeps the younger sons of rich people above the 
necessity of ftmitaay service. Thus, the army 
loses one element of refinement, and the moneyed 
upper classes forget what it is to count heroism 
amongst their virtues. Still, I don’t believe in 
any aristocracy without pluck as its backbone. 

- Ours may show it when tne day comes, if ever it 
lipes come/ 


The opportunity for young men of the wealthier 
class proving their manhood came sooner than 
Holmes anticipated when he penned the above 
remarks ; for less than three years later, the 
civil war broke out, and then this class were not 
slack in responding to the call of their country 
for their services. Numerous iustancoa occurred 
of young men reared in luxury — unable to 
obtain commissions owing to their wont ofi mili- 
tary training-shouldering muskets in the ranks 
of the Federal armies ; and their patriotism re- 
ceived due recognition from their fellow-citizena 
But in time of peace it is the members of the com- 
munity who arc engaged in those pnhuits best 
remunerated who are held in the highest estima- 
tion — a necessary result of a condition of society 
in which wealth is the standard by which social 
position is measured and defined. The girl who 
in the French song exclaims, ‘ Oh ! que j’aime les | 
militaires!’ utters a sentiment which as a rule j 
finds no echo in the hearts of the American fair. I 
An odd illustration of this fact came under the ! 
observation of the writer when he was resident in 
New York. A lady — whose brother had been ^ 
educated at the government Military Academy 
at West Point— -gave, in all seriousness, the reason 
why this gentleman, after graduating, had not 
accepted a commission in the army, in these 
words : ‘Ho had a higher ambition than to be a 
mere soldier, so he ha.s become a dry-goods 
merchant.’ 

In New York, and indeed in all the larger 
Atlantic cities, a class has sprung up of late years 
which affects to look down upon the political and 
social institutions of their country. Mr Howells, 
in his novel A W oma'nJs Reason, speaking of one 
of the Upper Ten, says : ‘ He saw what a humbug 
democracy and equality really were. He must 
have seen that nobody practically bedieves in 
them.’ This sentiment nuiy accurately rcdlcct 
the opinions of a limited class, but it is an abso- 
lute fallacy to assei t that such views arc generally 
entertained. On the contrary, they have not to 
any appreciable extent permeated the people at 
large, and tliere is not the slightest likelihood of 
their affecting the national life or changing its 
standards. 

In closing these desultory observations upon 
some of the characteristic traits of the Americans, 
the writer may state that they are based upon 
personal observation during a residence of several 
years in the United States. 


COUSIN GEORGE. 

IN TWO CnArXERS.— CnAP. I. 

Mb Nicholas Smethby lived, in pretty easy 
circufnstances, at a town some thirty or forty 
miles distant from London, from which metro- 
polis he had retired on leaving off business. 
His profession had been, nominally, that of an 
accountant ; but he had seldom troubled himself 
greatly about accounts, and had not received 
many commissions to investigate them. He had 
really been a speculator in stocks and shares, in 
a small but profitable wayj and while he lent 
hut little of his own money in loans, had made 
a great deal of profit as agent, or ‘middleman,* 
between those who- wished to borrow and those 
who were able to lend. So Mr Smethby had 
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lived in a circle in which it was necessary for 
him to have his wits about him, and in which 
a somewhat decided hankering for gain was likely 
to be developed ; yet in this he "was perhaps no 
worse than most of his neighbours ; while, 'cute 
as he was, he was not a bad sort of fellow, take 
him altogether. He was pleasant and social 
enough in his family circle, a pretty large one, 
but reduced, as far as bis own household was 
concerned, to one daughter, Harriet, the other 
members having married. Two of these had 
settled in the neighbourhood of Valeborough, the 
town referred to; while Mr Smethby had long 
been a widower. He had no other relations, that 
he knew of, and, as he was wont to, say when 
speaking on th - subject, he did not want to hear 
of any. His^cousin, George Styles, was the last 
he hud had much to do with, and, ah ! — Mr 
Smethby would exclaim at such times as the 
subject was brought up — he did not care about 
any more like him. 

‘Twenty years ago, sir,’ he would explain, ‘he 
called on me with a cock-and-bull story of his 
being in trouble and wanting to get to Australia ; 
and 1 was fool enough to lend him twenty pounds. 
Yes, sir, lent twenty pounds to a man I did not 
care two straws foi*, and had seen barely a dozen 
times in my life. What wjis the consequence ^ 
Why, I never licard any more of him or my 
twenty pounds either, and don’t know to this 
day whether he went to Atistralia or not. I 
should decidedly say not. That is all I know 
about my relations.’ 

It must be owned that it was at the best a 
sellish kind of cbccrfuliicss, which was derived 
from the belief that he had no kith or kin out 
of his own household ; but Smethby was rather 
a s(dfish man. He certainly was too fond of 
talking in this ‘train. 

It happened that, towards the close of a bright 
June day, JVfr Smethby was at a railway station 
some two or tlii'ec miles from his residence. To 
aid in identifying the town, we may say that 
there was another line wdiich ran through or 
at least close to it ; but from the station in ques- 
tion, an omnibus plied to ^'aleborough, and it 
was for this vehicle that Mr timethby waited on 
the little platform. 

‘We shall have a wet night, I expect,’ said a 
voice in his car. 

He looked round, and saw a sailor-like man, 
whom he had already noticed, and who was 
scanning the horizon in a sailor-like manner, 
Mr Smethby made a fitting reply to this remark, 
and a desultory conversation ensued. The ex- 
pected omnibus now coming into sight as it 
crossed a rise in the road at some distance, 
Smethby instinctively shifted his valise a little 
nearer to the gate. The man good-naiuredly 
helped him, as he was close to the bag, and 
exclaimed, as he saw the label upon it; ‘Smethbjjr! 
It is odd that I should see that name to-day, lor 
it is not a common one.’ 

‘ I do not think it is often met with,’ said Mr 
Smethby. ‘ But what is there odd in your seeing 
it to-dav 1 ’ 

‘Well, perhaps not much,’ replied the man, 
with a smile ; ‘ but I was talking about that 
name a good deal yesterday, and for weeks before.’ 

* Indeed 1 May I ask how that was ? ’ said his 
listener. 


‘I have just come from Australia,’ returned 
the sailor. (Mr Smethby could not help growing 
suddenly attentive at this.) ‘ I landed yesterday 
at Gravesend, and hade good-bye to an old chum. 
Ah ! he was a good chum too ! Five years had 
I worked in the next claim to old George, as we 
called him. His right name was George Styles.’ 

‘ George Styles ! ’ exclaimed Mr Smeuiby. — ‘ But 
I must apologise for interrupting you.* 

‘He had done well — better than any of us,’ 
continued the sailor. ‘ Some folks said he was 
wojth a quarter of a million of money ; but I 
never believed that ; about half the figure would 
be nigher. He said he had no friends m England 
he cared for now,<;xccpt one Mr Smethby. That 
is why the name startled me. He was always 
talking about him. It was on purpose to see 
liiin he went on to London with the ship ; he 
lives somewhere in the City.’ 

‘ 0 — h ! ’ said Mr Smethby. This was a long- 
sustained syllable, the gentleman having a curi- 
ously complicated rush of thought just then. 

‘Yes, he lives in London; and I think old 
George means playing a rare trick on him,’ said 
the sailor, whoso smile broke into a laugh here.’ 
‘ He used "to say what a game it would be to go 
and pretend he was poor and broken down, so 
as to see who were his real friends and who were 
not It is my belief he will do it too ; and when 
I go back to Lonaon, I ’ll try to find him out, 
to hear all about it Ha, ha, ha 1 ’ 

The omnibus drew up at this moment ; and 
the sailor, knowing their conference must end, 
touched his cap and drew hack. 

‘A — was this George Styles really so richl 
I ask, because your story lias interested me,’ 
said hlr Smethby hurriedly. ‘He must bo a 
droll fellow ! ’ 

‘ Rich ! "Why, I ’ve seen with my own eyes 
the banker’s receipts for the best part of a ton 
of gold of his, first and last,’ returned the sailor ; 

‘ and that was only a part of his luck. His last 
words to me were: “Bill” — my name is Bill 
Brown — “Bill, as long as I live, you shall never 
want a friend.” Nor I shan’t, I know, — Good- 
day, sir.’ 

Mr Smethby entered the vehicle, and had a 
silent, thoughtful ride to Valeborougli. The 
sailor’s conversation, helter-skelter and rattle- 
brain as it WMS, had furnished him with much 
food for thought ; and finding that his son was 
at his house, when he arrived there-— this son 
was married and settled at Valeborough — he im- 
mediately took him, with Miss Harriet, into 
council. During his narra^ive^ repeated exclama- 
tions of astonishment broke from his hearers.^ 

‘ Why, father,’ cried his daughter as he finished, 

‘ this must be your cousin George ; and you are 
the Mr Smethby he is looking for.’ y* 

‘Of course I anf; I saw that at once,’ replied 
her father. 

•‘ But what is to be done ? * asked Mr Joe, the 
son. ‘You, have left London fbr years; he may 
be looking about for you till doomsday, and bo 
no nearer finding you.’ „ ^ 

‘ I suppose he will go to my old address. The 
people there know where I am, and will send 
him down,’ said Mr Smethby. ‘I expect that 
is how it will be.’ 

‘I hope so, I am sure,’ continued hia sonj 
* otherwise, we may lose a splendid chance.’ 
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Smethby could not help admitting the yosai- 
bility of this, which seemed to disturb mm a 
good deal, yet nothing could be done to avert it. 

‘ We must be careful to show him every kind- 
ness,’ said Harriet. ‘ After having been away from 
England so long, he will feel pleased at ’ 

‘Leave me alone,’ interposed Smethby, with 
a nod and a wink, which meant much. ‘ I flatter 
myself I can see my way here pretty clearly. I 
only hope he comes, that is all.’ 

Mr Smethby would have "written to his suc- 
cessors in London, asking them to give his address 
to any inquirer j but he abstained, parti)’’ because 
he felt sure they would do this in any case, but 
chiefly from the danger that 'his request might 
be mentioned to his cousin, and so show that he, 
Mr Smethby, had a knowledge of his arrival in 
England. 

No days in the lives of Mr Smethby and his 
family had ever appeared so long as each of the 
next two or three which followed their little 
family interview. The suspense^' was — as the 
elder gentleman pronounced it to be — ‘ excruciat- 
ing ; ’ but it came to an end in time. 

Smethby was in his front-garden in the 
afternoon, trying to occupy liimself ; but bis mind 
was busy on a subject very diflerent from botany, 
when, happening to look up from his flower-beds, 
he met the eyes of a man wl^ was watching him j 
over the fence, as this man stood on the footpath, j 
He smiled when he met the glance of Smethby, 
who actually recoiled in his astonishment ; for 
although he had been thinking without cessation 
of his cousin, yet it was like an electric shock in 
its suddenness to look round and find the very 
man face to face with him ; for this was, must 
be, he felt, George Styles, lie did not know him, 
had no recollection of his features ; but the 
bronzed, bushy-whiskered, bushy-beai'ded man, 
dressed something like a sailor, yet not to be 
mistaken for 6ne, who smiled at him across 
the garden fence, was his cousin, there could be 
no doubt of that. 

‘ Well, Nick, old fellow ! * began the stranger ; 
‘I see you know me, although it is many years 
since we parted.’ 

‘ Why, it is George Styles ! ’ exclaimed Mr 
Smethby, with an assumption of surprise and 
‘gush’ which did him infinite credit, and of 
•vmich he felt secretly proud for a good while. 
He seized the other’s hand and wrung it over 
the fence with a prolonged heartiness, as though 
he could not bear to relinquish it. ‘My dear 
old boy, how glad I am to see you ! ’ he resumed, 
as Boon, it appeared, ^is his feelings would allow 
him to speak. ‘Come in. How did you find 
me out ? But never mind that now. Come in ! 

I shall have a thousand things to talk about. — 
This is Harriet ; the only unmarried one now ; 
she was in arms when you went away, so I don’t 
expect you to remember her. — Now, Harriet, let 
us have a cup of^tea ; and put the best we have 
in the house on the table to-day, if we never 
do so again.’ 

‘You are aluMit too kind, Nick,’ said the other, 
and there was really a little catch in his voice as 
he spoke. ‘I did not expect — ^indeed, I don’t 
deserve such generosity. I think I had first 
better run down to the Railway Tap and bespeak 
my room there, for I hope to stay three or four 
,<iays at Valehorough.* 


* Three or four days ! ’ exclaimed Mr Smethby ; 
‘bespeak a room at the Rcdlwa/y Tapi I don’t 
mean to part with you, now I have found you 
again, under three or four months ; and if you 
do not make this your home for everything, I — 
I — I’ll never forgive you.’ 

Miss Harriet, in on equally gratifying strain, 
indorsed these sentiments, at which Styles was 
evidently affected. »’ 

‘I did not expect — could not have hoped for 
this,’ he returned ; ‘ and seeing that I have re- 
turned a — a poor man’ — the awkward stop -he 
made, ere he could get this out, amused Smethby 
— ‘it is so kind of you. If it will not cause any 
inconvenience, I will stay here a little while, 
and I will do anything I can fo repay your 
generosity ’ 

Here he was interrupted by the good-tempered 
laughter which such an idea excited, and the 
evening passed off menaly. 

Mr Joe and his wife looked in — by chance, as 
they explained ; as did Mr Brooks and his wife — 
formerly Miss Susy Smethby — who came also by 
chance ; the result being that there was quite a 
jovial party, and that Mr Styles received the 
warmest invitations to become a freqticnt visitor 
at the house of Mr Joe and at that of Mr 
Brooks. 

After this night, too, there was unwonted plea- 
santry at Mr Sraethby’s, for not only his family 
but some of the m'ghbours were constantly 
dropping in, and it was wonderful what an inte- 
rest they all took in the gentleman from Australia. 
Tlic latter was very guarded — kept up his char- 
acter well, did him great (credit, l\fr Joe said. 
But no one can avoid an occasional flaw, and one 
or two were detected even in him. He was wont 
to deplore the hardships which unsuccessful men 
suflered in a colony — in fixet, ho ilid not like to 
enter on any detail of his painful experiences — 
never would do so. 

‘Your hardships do not seem greatly to have 
injured you, George,' his host would answer ; 
‘you look a good ten years younger than your age ; 
and many a man who has never been fifty miles 
from London sIkjws tlie wear and tear of toil and 
worry, of which you complain so much, more 
than you do.’ 

‘Ah ! hut it is the future!’ Mr Styles would 
say, when such a debate arose— he would say it 
with a sad shake of the head — ‘it is the future 
which preys on my mind, what I am to do for 
the rest of my life.’ 

It was difficult for Mr Smethby, knowing so 
much as he did, to listen gravely to such argu- 
ments as these ; but he was grave, and his manner 
encouraged Styles to confide in him — after a 
fashion. 

He feoon showed an interest in speaking of cer- 
tain Australian investments which it appeared 
some friend of his thought highly of ; a shallow 
ruse, not likely tt) deceive such a man as his 
cousin. Styles further mentioned that a gold- 
miner whom he knew had put ten thousand 
pounds into one of these specs less than two years 
before, and he could now sell out for thirty thou- 
sand any day he chose ; but he was too good a 
judge to do that, as in another two years the 
present value would be doubled, and the^ 
perhaps, he might be tertfpted to realise. This 
same miner, as he had heard, held five or six 
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other investments, nearly all as good, and was in 
expectation of hearing news which would enable 
him to employ the other half of his capital, 
wlleh was now lying idle-only making a paltry 
three per cent. — quite as welL All this Mr 
Styles had heard from his friend. 

All this amused Smethby, who read his visitor 
the more thoroughly in proportion as the latter 
8ough<i to envelop himself in these far-fetched 
disguises. No additional proof was needed to 
satisfy Smethby ; but the* evidence was in a 
manner forced upon him to expose most com- 
pletely the absurd trick which his cousin was 
attempting to play off upon him. 

Harriet found a letter on the floor* of their 
visitor’s room ^ it would have been expecting too 
much from the feminine, or perhaps from any 
temperament, uppoae she would not read it. 
Its contents were so interesting, although exceed- 
ingly brief, that she showed the note to her father. 
It was from a firm in London, a stockbroker’s 
evidently, referring to some inquiry from ‘ George 
Styles, Esq.’ as to the purchase of shares to the 
amount of twenty thojisand pounds, in the Bodga- 
maree mines — the very speculation that Smethby 
had heard his cousin refer t(j in their last con- 
versation as being in great favour with the 
unnamed gold-miner ! The shares were low at 
present, the letter said, and could ho bought at 
• about eighty per cent., so that a little over six- 
teen thousand pounds would he sufficient. 

‘That settles it, then,’ sai<l Smethby. ‘Be sure 
to put the letter back wliere you found it, Harriet ; 
and mind what 1 told you the other day. Play 
your cards properly, ami I am sure you will 
win.’ 

This utterance was rather obscure ; but his 
daugliter understood it well enough to induce her 
to pout and frown a little, and to move with what 
is generally described as a ‘ llouiice.’ 

‘Ah! it is a]] A'ory well,’ said the gentleman; 

‘ but you ought to know better than to dream of 
allowing a quarter of a million of money to go 
out of the family, — Who is Kobert Crewe, 1 should 
like to knrtw 'i ’ 

This speech w'ould have been, to a third party, 
equally obscure with that which had gone before ; 
but as we do not wish to have any my.stery, we 
may explain that, almost from tlie finst, Cousin 
George had appeared much impressed by Hawiet’s 
good looks, and had shown her attentions which 
gradually became more marked. He was live- 
and-twenty years older than the girl, it was true ; 
but as he had himself said to Smethby, a man 
ought to he a good deal older than a woman, 
when they marry ; and when a man had been 
abroad, knocking about the world best i)art of 
his time, he then knew what a home wa^ and 
felt the want of a young and cheerful wife. ' 

All this Smethby had pointed out to his 
daughter before ; but was shocked to find — for 
he I'eally considered her a sensible, clear-headed 
girl, as a rule — that a ridiculous friendship with 
one Robert Orewe, a doctor’s assistant in the 
town, blocked the way of this new road to 
wealth and position. 

Robert Crewe ! Smethby had not ordinary 
patience with the idea. He admitted that he 
uad known of, and in some sort of way approved, 
or, rather, had not forbidden this intimacy — it 
was in this roundabout manner he now described 


his conduct— and the young fellow, in his place, 
might be well enough; but to compare him and 
his miserable gallipot and sticking-plaster pros- 


pects, with George Styles, was enough to put any 
man out of temper. Robert Crewe, forsooth ! 

Yet, with all this natural indignation and in 
spite of this sarcasm, Miss Harriet could not 
quite make up her mind to renounce the young 
doctor ; but it might come in time. 

That very night — after the discovery of the 
letter, we mean — Mr Styles on his return broached 
two* subjects whicli were strongly suggestive, 
especially when his hearers wcie behind the 
scenes to a degree he did not suspect These 
hearers were only Mr Smethby and his daughter. 
It was a quiet night, such as delighted Mr Styles ; 
he really appeared to enjoy himself pretty well 
under all conditions ; but he declared this even- 
ing that a snug little family chat was sweeter 
than anything else, to an old wanderer like him- 
self. Port, sherry, and claret were at hand ; for 
while Smethb/ was, as a rule,' strictly economical, 
so that wine rarely ai)peared at his table, his 
hospitality to his cousin led him into a freer 
display of such luxuries now, than of old. But 
the taste of Mr Styles was simple — old-fashioned, 
he said ; and he drank scarcely anything but 
cold brandy-and-watcr, to which he was remark- 
ably partial. It wa%over a ^lass this innocent 
beverage — always mixed halt and lialf, at which, 
even in his bloom of hospitality, Mr Smethby 
winced — that he spoke of the subjects indicated. 
He referred to a Irieiid of his — it was odd how 
satisfied he seemed with this shallow artifice, and 
how often he resorted to it — who was about to 
buy a small property near London. This property 
was at Ri(5hmond — only a mere toy, a little villa, 
with coachhouse and stables j a pretty conser- 
vatory, with a couple of acres of land — that was 
all. It was freehold — his friend would have 
nothing else — and it commanded the prettiest 
view on the river. 

Now, what was Miss Harriet’s opinion? Did 
she prefer living in the country outright, or near 
London? What did she think of his friend’s 
choice? Harriet hesitated, and her colour went 
and came ; but Smethby spoke up for her, and 
said that, like every other young girl, she would 
prefer living near the great metropolis, with its 
theatres, its balls, its parka and the like. — O 
yes I of course. Harriet but feebly echoed this 
opinion, which was repeated and enlarged on by 
Smethby. 

Later in the evening, when the elders were 
alone, Styles brought up kis friend again ; it 
was, as before, in refq^’ence to an investment, 
and Mr George said how he wished his cousin 
had a little money to spare, as he knew — liis 
friend knew, that ^s— of a chance for doubling 
and trebling every penny invested. 

Smethby, with his usual good-tempered Aaugh 
— lie was always good-temper^id, when wlch 
Styles — said “that for all George knew he might 
have a trifle by him. On hearing this, his cousin 
expressed his pleasure, and €aid‘*<!hat his friend 
was going to invest nearly twenty thousand 
pounds in the spec. Such figures were beyond 
Smethby, os that gentleman owned ; but one, 
or even two thousand, he might command. In 
short, ere they parted that night, he had resolved 
to remove his cash from his deposit account at 
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the town bank and join this friend in his specn- 
lation. 

Styles wiw pleased to hear this; and when 
Smethby said he should like to see his friend, 
laughed, and confusedly said he would t^ his 
cousin more about him soon. 


ECONOMY OP PUEL. 

Mr Hull, a celebrated geologist, has calculated 
that there is still a quantity of coal in store in 
England and Wales sufficient to afford a supply 
of one hundred and twenty millions of tons for 
about five hundred years. This would be a 
cheerful estimate, if we c6uld cordially and 
iinquestioningly accept it. But, unfortunately, 
we cannot, other competent observers having 
affirmed that the ^ coal deposits of this country 
will be exhausted in less than two hundred years. 
Wo would, therefore, urge with all earnestness, 
that the people and the government should pay 
more especial attention to this vital subject than 
th^ have hitherto done. 

Of course, there are two chief points on which 
any interference could bo effectual : these are, 
the exportation of coal, and the Wasteful pro- 
cesses of mining now in vogue. The former of 
these involves the great question of free-trade, 
and the right of each coal-moprietor to sell the 
produce of his land and labour at tlie best pos- 
sible price. The latter is even a still more dif- 
ficult thing to meddle with, and must, perhaps, 
be met rather by the provisions made on the 
part of landed proprietors, when leasing their 
subterranean property to practical miners, than 
by anything government can do. At present, 
the proprietor, having a life-interest in his estate, 
desires to obtain from the mines the largest 
amount of the most valuable coal at the smallest 
working loss. The result is, that vast quantities 
of inferior but yet valuable material are left in 
the pits ; quantities that would do something 
towards meeting the growing consumption in 
this 'kingdom. 

Selfish, narrow-minded people might exclaim : 

* Oh ! there will he quite enough of coal to last 
us our time. We don’t expect or want to live 
for ever ; therefore, we won’t bother ourselves 
about the economy of fueh’ 

Let us remind such unpatriotic mortals that 
our manufacturing and commercial interests rest 
upon our supplies of coal as their foundation- 
stone. Our commercial rivals across the Atlantic 
possess magnificent coal-fields, that are practi- 
cally of indefinite extent. Exhaust our coal- 
fields, and their suprei^iacy will become com- 
plete. It behoves each and every one of us to 
think of the future of our country and of the 
interests of those who come after us. 

Perchance some cynic m^ly say ; * What has 
posteritjfr ever done for mel Let posterity take 
care of itself.’ * 

*Very well,’ we repl^ ; ‘let posterity do for 
itself. Let us only be influenced by selfish and 
non-altruistic ^incipl^, and think only of our- 
^Ives, The question is, how can we put money 
into our own pockets by using less coal than 
we do 7 * 

First, we can do so by using proper grates. 
Down BO the time of Count Bnmford, tW modem 
World of coal-burners never thought of the. true 




theory of caloric in connection with grates. 
Burners of wood had not tried to be economical ; 
they did not expect to be warm on more than 
one side. When their bodies were scorched and 
their eyes smarted, they had what they bargained 
for. Kumford a;ppeared as a new teacher ; he 
laid down^ the pnnciples of heat and combustion 
with admirable clearness, and flooded England 
with grates of his favourite type. But in spite 
of the teachings of the Count, coal-fires of to-day 
are as dirty, chilly, and as wasteful as ever. 

The waste of coal in Britain is positively dis- 
graceful. One hundred and twenty millions of 
tons are consumed every year. Of this, one half 
might saved by the adoption of improved 
appliances. About thirty million jpounds sterling 
might thus be kept in our banks, instead of 
being turned into cinders and smoke. The pall 
of smoke and fog that broods over London con- 
tains in a single day fifty tons of coal ! The 
fact is that wo burn coal in house-fires on an 
entirely false principle — that is, on the principle 
of a hlast-furuace, letting cold air pass through 
the centre of the fire, to blaze the coal rapidly 
away, and Inirry the heat and half-burnt gases 
unused up the chimney. We have to go Wk 
to the good^ old principle of the embers on the 
earth, when the hearth was, as it is at the present 
day in many Irish cottages, a true ‘focus,’ a centre 
of accumulated heat. AVe must, then, return to 
truer lines, and make (»ur fireplace again a ‘focus’ 
or ‘well’ of stored heat, into which wo put our 
fuel, first to be distilled into gas, which, rising 
at a high temperature from its hot bed, meets 
the air gliding towards the chimney, and bursts 
into flame, communicating heat to the firebrick 
back and to the room. Then, when all the gases 
have been burnt off, the red-hot coke remains, 
and burns away in the bottom of the grate at 
a slow rate, yet radiating abundant heat into the 
room. 

This desirable end is gained by using lilr Teale’s 
‘ Economiser.’ The ‘ Goal Economiser ’ is simply 
a shield of sheet-iron which stands on the hearth, 
and rises as high as the lowest bar of the grate, 
against which it should lit accurately, so as to 
shut in the space under the fire. Any ordinary 
blacksmith can make the ‘Economiser.’ It is 
applicable to any range, whether in the cottages 
of the poor or the mansions of the rich. Those 
wdio wish for greater elegance can have it made 
of steel or brass. Its chief purpose is to cut off 
the under current, and to keep the chamber under 
the fire hot. 

Count Rumford affirmed that seven-eighths of 
the heat was carried up the chimney. Heat is 
wasted in three ways : by combustion under the 
influence of a strong draught ; by imperfect com- 
bustion ; by the escape of heat through the sides 
and the back of the fireplace. By using the 
‘Economiser’ all this is altered. If there is 
plenty of heat round the fuel, then but little 
oxygen will do. But burn coal with a chilling 
jacket, and it needs a fierce draught of oxygen 
to sustein it. High temperature does not imply 
complete combustion, for in making gas, coke is 
left. When the ‘Economiser’ is applied, the 
fire burns with an orange colour, for the stream 
of oxygen is slow and steady, and the coal under- 
goes complete combustion ; consequently, there 
is an entire absence of cinders, and only a little 
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fine snuff-like powder falls into the ‘economised’ 
climber. Smoke is also conspicuous by its 
absence. 

In a recent lecture delivered at the Eoyal 
Institution, Mr Tealo mentioned several addi- 
tional points about the structure of fireplaces, 
which tend to the saving of fuel. (1) As much 
firebrick and as little iron as possible should be 
used. ' Iron absorbs the heat, and chiefly in 
directions in which the heat is least wanted. 
Firebrick retains and accumulates heat. (2) The 
back of the fireplace should lean or arch over 
tlie fire, so as to become heated by the rising 
flame. The heated back sends forth abundant 
radiant heat into the room. ‘Milner’s# back is 
a capital arrangement; so is the Nelson ‘Bifle’ 
back. (3) The bottom of the grating should be 
deep from befo' backwards. (4) The slits id 
the grating should bo narrow ; this prevents 
small cinders from falling through. (5) The 
bars in front should be narrow. 

If the foregoing instructions are attended to, 
there will be an enormous saving of fuel. Soot 
and smoke will be diminished, and there will 
be no half-burnt cinders. j 

The late Sir William Siemens was an ardent 
advocate for the use of gas as a heating agent { 
At the British Association of 1882, he said : ‘The j 
time is not far distant when both rich and poor 
will largely resort to gas, the most convenient, 
the cleanest, and cheapc'st of heating agents, and 
wlien raw coal will only be seen at the colliery 
or gasworks. In all cases where the town to 
bo supplied is within, say, thirty miles of the 
colliery, the gasworks may with advantage be 
])laccd at the mouth, or, still better, at the bottom 
of the pit, whereby all haulage of fuel w^ould 
bo avoiiled, and the gas in its ascent from the 
bottom of the colliery would acquire an onward 

S ressurc suflic.ient, probably, to impel it to its 
estination.’ No doubt, if this scheme could be 
refdiscd, we would all Ije deeply indebted to the 
great man who first suggested it. More than 
one half of the coal now consumed would be 
saved by its adoption. At present, we must be 
content with the old order of things. 

It is astonishing, however, that so few people 
employ gas instead of coal as a cooking agent, 
especially in summer. It secures an immense 
saving of labour, not to speak of its superi- 
ority over coal in respect to coolness. In the 
hot summer da 3 ^s, cooking with a coal-lire in 
an ordinary range is a tremendous trial to 
the poor cook. The kitchen is like an oven. 
What a difference if gas is used ! The moment 
it is no longer required it can he turned off, 
and the temperature of the kitchen is soon 
lowered. By using a gas-stove, no coal is re- 
quired during the summer. It is less expensive 
than coal. Of course, care must be taken to have 
it turned off directly it is no longer required, 
and a proper economy exercised in its use, Mr 
Fletcher, of Warringtoi^ a high authority on 
gas for cooking and heating purposes, says : ‘The 
cost of gas, even if wastefully used, must ]?e con- 
sidered not only as regards the saving of coal, 
but also, what is far greater, the saving in weight 
of meat roasted, which is considerable, and the 
reduced wear and tear, waste, dirt, and conse- 
quent labour. Taken altogether as affecting the 
total housekeeping expenses, gas is cheaper than 


coal for cooking at any price not exceeding twelve 
or fourteen shillings per thousand cubic feet} 
coal being, say, twelve to fourteen shillings per 
ton.’ The majority of people, however, pay very 
much less for their gas, and more for coal ; in 
which case, gas will he much cheaper than 
coal. 

Asbestos heated by gas makes a suitable fire. 
It is cleanly, quiet, free from dust, and con- 
venient ; and it can be turned on or extin- 
guished in an instant. 

Enough has been written to show that eco- 
nomy of fuel is not merely theoretical and 
fanciful, hut that it is practicable and worthy 
of earnest attention.* 


THE SIGN OF THE BED INDIAN. 

Just on the outskirts of the seaport and garrison 
town of Chubleigh, in the south-west of England, 
stands a little old-fashioned hostelry called the 
Bed Indian. How it came by its name is involved 
in obscurity. Tlic antiquity of the inn is un- 
doubted, and a tradition is current in the 
district, thait during the unfortunate Monmouth’s 
rebellion it was used as the temporary head- 
quarters of Colonel Kirke. In its back-garden, 
a wooden seat is stiy shown to vjisitors on which 
that bloodthirsty ofticcr, surroimded by his 
‘lambs,’ is alleged to have sat in judgment, and 
tbence ruthlessly consigned to the gallows scores 
of the unoffending rustics of the locality. From 
lime immemorial, the Bed Indian has been in 
the hands of a famil}’^ named Slade. The pres- 
ent proprietor, though, generally speaking, as 
deliberate in manner as John Willet, is yet 
apt to be garrulously communicative in talking 
of his inn and its interesting liistorical associa- 
tions. Above the rustic porch over the door 
there is fixed a large, rudely carved, wooden 
figure of a savage holding in its hand a toma- 
liuwk. The Indian’s nose was long ago knocked 
off by a well-directed stone thrown by some mis- 
chievous urchin ; his original coat of paint has 
peeled off, and large cracks are visible, which run 
the whole length of the figure. Altogetlier, this 
Indian is as disreputable-looking a sign as a 
traveller might perceive throughout the length 
and breadth of England. Nevertheless, it is in 
connection with this dilapidated timber savage 
that the writer obtained, from the landlord of 
the Red Indian^ materials for the following 
story. * 

When the present century was in its infancy, 
the son of the then proprietor, and grand-uncle 
of the present landlord, was engaged in the 
capacity of boatswain of a privateer, whidh had 
been fitted out with the -objeot of preying on 
the French merchant service. In the Mediter- 
ranean, the privateer captured^ large vessel, 
which in part was laden with the product of the 
labours of a Parisian curiosity-hunter, who had 
been despoiling ancient Grecian temples, with the 
object 01 supplying the virtues! of the French 
metropolis with antique sculptures and bronzes, 
and tnereby securing a large profit to himself. 
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The ;privateer3mett were greatly disappointed at 
not finding specie, and what they considered 
marketable merchandise, on board the Trench- 
man, and attached but little value to the battered 
though priceless bas-reliefs and statues. Boat- 
swain Slade took a great fancy to a life-sized 
bronze gladiator, which he considered would 
prove an acceptable addition to the attractions 
of the back-garden of his father’s inn, and 
managed, for a few sbUlings, to effect its purchase 
from the captain. 

Shortly after the glorious victory of Trafalgar, 
the privateer was paid off at Chubleigh; and 
the boatswain conveved the statue on shore to 
his father’s inn. The gladiator was placed oit 
a brick pedestal, flanked on either side by two { 
rusty carronades ; and the bareness of the sur- 
roundings was relieved by the artistic disposal 
of a number of huge shells which the boatswain 
had brought from ‘foreign parts.’ The host of 
the Red Indian, however, was soon struck by the 
idea of making the figure a sign for his hostelry. 
He had but little sentimental regard for the rich 
green mould of antiquity, so, with execrable 
vandalism, carefully scraped it off the statue, 
and had the gladiator painted a bright scarlet 
by a local ai'tist, who took payment for his work 
in the old ale for which the hostelry was famous. 
This operation performed, the metamorphosed 
gladiator was removed to a^’prominent position 
m front of the inn door, and for years did duty 
as a Bed Indian. Its brilliant appearance was a 
perpetual source of gratification and deligbt to 
the host and his numerous customers ; while 
inquiring strangers were proudly informed that 
it had been captured from the frog-eaters. Once 
a year the extemporised Indian received a fresh 
coat of paint j and save when its head was deco- 
rated at times with a disused tin pail or an old 
hat by some facetious individuals, it was not 
otherwise interfered with. 

At the close of the year 1815, Chubleigh ivas 
en fite in connection with the disembarkation of 
the 'Slst Kegiment of Light Dragoons, which 
during that year had performed doughty service 
at Waterloo, and which had just returned from 
the occupation of Paris. The piping times of 
peace had Again returned, and, naturally enough, 
the officers and men who had assisted to destroy 
the power of the once dreaded ‘ Boney ’ were the 
objects of popular pride and enthusiasm among 
the inhabitants of the town. When the regiment 
settled down in quarters, invitations to the houses 
of the principal townsmen were showered on the 
officers, and each vied with the other to enter- 
tain these heroes of Waterloo. 

The younger officers, 'several of whom had 
left school to join their regiment in Belgium, 
gave themselves prodigious airs ; but no one 
considered himself of so irfach importance as 
a raw young Connanght-man, a cornet named 
Mike Macnamara, Mike, a warrior of abnut 
nine months’ setvicc, created great* amusement 
both in the officers’ mess and 'in the houses to 
which he wa^ invited by boasting about the 
number of Frenchmen whom he had placed 
hon de comhat in the late short but eventful 
campivi^n. His bounce together with his extreme 
simplicity rendered him the butt of his brother- 
officers, and he was in consequence the victim 
of nuiiierous practical jokes. In these days, 


and for many years subsequently, rough horse* 
play and the perpetration of the most uncom- 
fortable imaginable practical jokes were charac- 
teristic of the spirited gentlemen who officered 
the regiments of British cavalry. Those of our 
readers who took the trouble, some years ago, 
to^ wade through the evidence at the Tichborne 
trial, w'ill remember the description of the. ruth- 
less tricks played on the simple undoubted <H.oger 
by his brother-carabineers. At the present day,_ 
military practical joking is somewnat* out of 
fashion, and any games that may be played are 
curtailed of tbeir former disagreeable proportions, 
and have assumed a comparatively mild char- 
acter. ^ 

Cornet Macnamara’s room was the favourite 
arena for a display of the ingenious tricks of hie 
fticetiously inclined brothcr-oflicers. Thistles and 
dead cats were placed between his sheets ; trap- 
fuls of live rats were let loose in the apartment ; 
the nuts of his iron bedstead were unscrewed, 
so that when the poor fellow turned in, the 
framework of the couch tumbled to pieces and 
landed the mattress on the floor, while at the 
same time ho was douched by a tub of water 
from the shelf above, which was fastened with 
cord to the mattress, and upset simultaneously 
with the collapse of the bed. On such occasions 
Mike was naturally ■wroth, and expressed him- 
self as anxious to call out the oftenders ; but 
despite his utmost vigilance and caution, he could 
never capture his tormentors. 

Late one evening, u party of revellers from 
barracks were passing the lied Indian, when 
they espied the vermilioned gladiator. Nothing 
would satisfy them but to feloniously remove 
the statue and return with it to quarters — a 
work of considerable difficulty, as the figure 
was heavy. Arrived thither with their load, 
some one suggested tliat it should be placed in 
Cornet Macnamara’s room ; and this idea was 
hailed with general enthusiasm. A scout was 
despatched to the messroom, in order to keep 
watch on Mike’s movements, and give the alarm 
in case he should appear on the scene. With 
great labour the gladiator was hoisted to the 
top of the staircase of the officer’s -house ; and 
Mike’s room door having been forced open, the 
jokers placed the statue in front of his dressing- 
table, on the top of an inverted iron coal-box. 
The staircase at the time was in process of being 
whitewashed, so the officers obtained possession 
of a tub of the mixture, and smeared the ‘ Eecl 
Indian ’ a dirty white ; then taking tlie sheets 
from Mike’s bed, they hung them about the 
figure, turning it into u respectable-looking ghost. 
Afterwards, the officers dropped one by one into 
the messroom, and joineef a group who were 
hsteniug with great amusement to a new-fangled 
story wmich was being lelailed by Macnamara 
regarding his prowess at Waterloo. 

Mike, after clai)ping an additional two French- 
men to the previous ^and total of the number 
who had fallen by his sword, as narrated in 
his tale of the previous night, left the mess- 
room in order to proceed to his quarters, w'hither, 
in a minute or two, he was stealthily followed 
by the whole of the officers, who anticipated 
great fuq. from the consternation of their victim 
when beholding the ghastly apparition in his b^- 
room. Mike gaily entered the apartment, singing 
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a lov© ditty of his native land, and began to 
fumble for his tinder-boi. After several attempts, 
he at last managed to light his candle, and of 
coarse at once perceived the ghost. The comet 
was filled with the superstitiour notions of a 
certain section of his countrymen, and started 
back nearly overcome with terror. ‘Ye saints 
in glory I what’s that!’ he cried; then leaving 
the rwm, he plunged madly down the staircase, 
and rushed yelling across the parade ground in 
the direfetion of the messroom. In his head- 
long progress, poor Mike did not observe a party 
of two ladies and a gentleman, who happened 
to be the colonel, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, who had just returned from dinner- 
party. Mike ran full tilt against his commanding 
officer, and kilocked him into a puddle in the 
barrack smiare. The ladies screamed loudly*; 
and the emonei, with many objuigations, got on ^ 
his feet and confronted his assailant. 

‘You — Cornet Macnamara !’ he angrily ex- 
claimed. ‘What do you mean, sir, rushing about 
like a madman at this time of night? Consider 
yourself under arivst, sir.’ 

‘Faith, colond,’ answered the unfortunate 
Mike, ‘I am very sorry, sorr, but I did not 
percaivc ye. But, sorr, 1 wint up to me room 
just now, and as I hope for salvation, I found 
the divil in it, wid a big white shate wrapped 
round him 1’ 

The irate colonel at once surmised that another 
trick had been xlayeJ on his subordinate ; so 
he sent the ladies home to quarters, and then 
called loudly for the sergeant of the guard with 
a file of men. 

When this detachment of the guard nx>pearcd 
on the scone, the colonel ordered them to follow 
him to Macuamara’s room, where, by the light 
of the sergeant’s lantern, he showed the trembling 
cornet that there was nothing supernatural in the 
character of th-.- figure that had frightened him 
so much. He then, under the circumstances, 
relieved ^Miko from arrest and proceeded home. 

Mike waited until the commanding officer and 
the men of the guard were clear of the stair- 
case, and then slid the gladiator off the coal- 
box.. He edged the statue to the toj) of the 
stair, and by main strength toppled it over the 
banister ; and an instant later, ■svith a loud crash, 
the gladiator was smashed into fragments on the 
flagstones of the lobby, four stories beneath. 

It is needless to say that there was great 
anger and consternation in the breast of the 
worthy host of the lied Indian when, next 
morning, he awoke and found that his cherished 
statue had mysteriously disappeared. It was 
not long, however, before he obtained a clew to 
its whereabouts, as a customer informed him 
that late the previous night he ‘met & lot 
of milingtary cliaps carrying summut’ in the 
direction of the barracks. This ‘summut’ Mr 
Slade shrewdly conjectured was his ‘ lied Indian ; * 
and he at once wrote to the regimental quarters 
to make inquiries into the matter. 

When the poor landlord discovered the gladiator 
in its fragmentary state, he become most angry 
and abusive; but was somewhat consoled when 
an emissary from the mess informed him that 
the officers would make good the damage, and 
requested him to inform them by letter next 
day the price at which he valued his statue. The 


landlord then procured the services of a passing 
cart and had the pieces removed to the iltn. 
After a long consultation with his ^vife, he 
decided to assess the damage , at ten guineas ; 
and by way of making the most of the business, 
communicated with a marine 'store-dealer in 
toAvn, intending to 'sell the smashed gladiator as 
old metal 

The colonel made the most strenuous though 
unavailing efforts to discover the practical jokers, 
and roundly abused the whole of the mess for 
theif treatment of poor Mike ; but after a while, 
the affair passed off in a general laugh. 

Affairs, however, were speedily fated to take 
*a turn which caulcd the implicated parties to 
laugh the other way. A large vessel arrived in 
the port of Ghubleigli from Alexandria, which 
had among her passengers a celebrated London 
virtuoso, who, some months before, had been 
induced to pay a visit to Egypt by reason of 
the excitement produced in antiquarian circles 
by the discoveries of the celebrated Belzoni. 
This gentleman was posting to London when his 
chaise broke down opposite the lied Indian^ and 
he entered the hostelry while the vehicle was 
being repa’ired. After partaking of a little 
refreshment, he took a walk in the garden, and 
his eye caught the fragments of the gladiator, 
which had been shq)b in a corner while waiting 
I the arrival of the marine stOTe-dealer’s cart. 

I Having elicited the story of the statue from 
the host, the antiquary siibniitted the pieces to 
j a most careful examinatiou ; and despite the 
' whitewash and coats of paint with which the 
figure had been adorned, he recognised it as 
a specimen of the work of the renowned ancient 
Greek sculptor Lysippus ; and in answer to 
the excited inquiry of the astonished landlord, 
appraised its value at six hundred pounds ! 

Having, at the host’s urgent request, given a 
written opinion on the matter, the virtuoso 
departed t)n his journey, and then Mr Slade 
hurried with his certificate to a Chubleigh 
attornej”, in whose hands he placed the matter, 
with instructions to leave no stone unturned to 
recover the full amount from the officers. 

Words could scarcely express the chagrin of 
the purloinei's of the gladiator, when the colonel 
of the Slst Light Dragoons read at mess the 
contents of the letter he received from the l^al 
adviser of the landlord of the lied Indian. 
commanding officer further significantly hinted 
that the implicated parties would have to uphold 
their reputation as officers and gentlemen by 
paying the amount demanded, or run the risk 
of being cashiered. ^ 

At first, the jokers were inclined to dispute 
the claim, and invited the opinion of an expert ; 
but that authority, when Ije had inspected thol 
figure, corroborated* the London man’s decision, 
with a further assurance that the statue was 
cheitp at the money, , ^ 

G(jriiet Macnamara, with reasonable show of' 
justification, stoutly declined to pay a farthing of 
the six hundred pounds. It wasf-however, with 
a very bad "race, indeed, that the sum was sub- 
scribeil by the interested parties ; and served as 
a valuable lesson to them to modify for the future 
their spirit of mischief. 

. When Mike discovered the identity of his tor- 
mentors, he sent a challenge to each, and an 
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arrangement was come to by which a reprep 
eentative was selected by ballot to meet the Irish- 
man. The old trick of leadless pistols was 
^resorted to ; the combatants iired three shots 
at each other without any perceptible result, and 
then the Seconds interfered, and declared honour 
satisfied. 

A Jew purchased the fragments of the gladiator 
from the officers for a few guineas ; but the wily 
Israelite well knew that a genuine Lysippus is 
almost as valuable broken as whole. He had 
the pieces skilfully rejoined, and disposed of„thc 
statue to a local virtuoso for a large sum, 
who in turn bequeathed it to the Chubleigh ! 
Museum, <■ 

With part of the money the lucky landlord 
of the Bed Indian received for his gladiator, he 
invested in a wooden figure, which did duty for 
a sign equally well, and which he placed above 
the porch out of the reach of predatory officers, 
and where, as has been mentioned, it still stands, 
battered, cracked, and mouldy. * 

Shortly after the episode of the gladiator, the 
31st Light Dragoons were hurriedly despatched 
to Lancashire, in order to quell the bread riots 
which had broken out in that count/; and the 
actors in the comedy just narrated -were heard 
of no more by the good folks of Chubleigh. I 

A little more remains to told of the statue 
by Lysippus. We must come down to 1851, the , 
year in which the Great Exhibition was held in 
Hyde Park. A middle-aged Frenchman landed 
at Chubleigh from Havre on his way to London, 
and while taking a walk about the town, entered 
the Bed Indian. The landlord, who had profited 
so handsomely by his statue, had years before 
gone to bis rest,* and his son the ex-boatswain, 
then an aged man, reigned in his stead. The 
Frenchman was interested in learning that his 
host had taken a share in the old war, and after 
a time, he had narrated to him the whale history 
of the statue. 

‘Yat vas de name of de vessel you look?* he 
eagerly asked. 

‘ The Hei'cules, sir.’ 

To the landlord’s astonishment, Monsieur leant 
back in his chair and indulged in a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter, and recovering himself, asked 
to be directed to the Museum. Having reached 
that establishment, he was not long in -picking 
oat the Lysippus, of which the learned in Chiib- 
leigh were so proud. The Frencliman put on his 
glasses and examined the gladiator’s toe-nail, and 
then gave vent to another guffaw, wdiich speedily 
brought round him tjiie officials of the establish- 
ment. He asked to see the secretary ; and when 
introduced to the presence of that functionary, 
exclaimed : ‘Begar, sir, dnt gladiateur is no more 
a Lysippus dan I am de Czar Nicholas of all 
de Rusaias. My oncle, whd' die ven I vas a 
leetle boy, keep vat you call a foundree in Athens, 
and have casts, or replicas you call dem, mkde 
of all de antiques. He den put dem down a 
sewer until dey get a green magnifique ; dey 
look like de real article ; and he make heaps of 
money by selling dem as such in Paris. Your 
gladiateur is one of dem !’ 

‘But, my dear sir,’ asked the astounded secre- 
tary, ‘bow are you going to substantiate your 
atal^eut?* 

*Come wit me,’ said the Frenchman j and the 


twain proceeded to the statue. *My oncle,* re- 
sumed the Frenchman, ‘deal in de antique, as I 
have told you j aud in case he himself be cheated 
wit his own spurious statues, he have a private 
mark. Here is dis mark — a leetle hole drilled 
under dis toe-nail !’ 

The secretary communicated the purport of 
Monsieur’s statement to the Museum directors ; 
experts were called u'ho substantiated the Frciich- 
man’s assertion that the work was spurious, and 
vras no more the production of Lysippus than 
an Italian moulder’s plaster-cast of Venus is 
the work of Phidias. In disgust, the directors 
ordered the statue to be transferred to the lumber- 
room of Jdie establishment, and its description, 
‘Gladiator, bv Lysippus, B.C. about 324; be- 

mieathed by the late ^ Esq.,’ disappeared from 

tne Museum catalogue. 


ANOTHER ‘ship-canal.’ 

Another has been proposed, although the idea 
is not new, but seems to have been an old idea 
revived, and that is, to cut a canal from the sea 
to Birkenhead Docks across the low Hat country 
lying between the outfalls of the Dee «nnd Mersey, 
and thus getting a wide passage whicli will 
enable ships to avoid the bar of the Mersey. 
Elaborate plans have been prepared by an eminent 
engineer ; and as the whole scheme seems feas- 
ible, and as money for great schemes seems to be 
readily forthcoming iu this wealth-producing 
country, there can "be no reason -why the ‘ shij)- 
canal of Birkenhead’ should not be carried out 
as well as the ‘ ship-canal of Manchester.’ It 
would have a great and rcivivirig offeefc on the 
town of Birkenhead, which by this means may 
one clay become an important commercial city, a 
rival to, instead of a mere suburb of^ "her 
wealthy sister on the oppo.-'ite Lancastrian shore ; 
and the expectations of lialf a century ago of a 
grand city, with magnificent streets, and squares, 
and splendid commercial docks, may even yet be 
realised. 


THIS IS ALL 
Just a sauutcr in the twiliglit, 

Just a whisper in the liall, 

Just a sail on sea or river, 

J ust a (lance at rout or hall, 

Just a glance that hearts enthx’al — 

This is all — and this is alh 

Just a few harsh words of doubting, 

J ust a silence proud and cold, 

J ust a spiteful breath of slander, 

Just a wrong that is not told, 

‘ Just a word beyond recall — 

This is all — and this is all. 

J ust a life robbed of its brightness, 

Just a heart by son’ow filled, 

Just a faith that trusts no longer, 

^ Just a love by doubting chilled. 

Just a few hot tears that fall — 

This is all — ah ! this is all. 

Eosix CHtrnoniin. 
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SEALSKIN COATS, ALIVE AND DEAD. 
The ladies of England, wlio, living at home at 
ease, shield themselves from the inclemency of 
our not very rigorous winters in their elegant 
sealskin coats, think little, and know less, of 
the curious animal from which their beautiful 
garment is taken, and of the peculiar circum- 
stances of its habitat and capture. Nor can their 
ignorance be deemed much of a reproach, seeing 
that until recently, even scientists were accus- 
tomed to regard the fur-seal as but a variety 
of the hair-seal, not unknown on the shores 
c»f Scotland, and abounding in the North and 
"West Atlantic. But tlui two arc quite »lissimilar 
in tlieii* individuality and character, and as Mr 
H. W. Elliott, of the Smithsonian Institute of the 
United States- -to whom we are chiclly indebted 
for the substance ot this article — says, ‘ the truth 
connected with the life of the fur-seal, as it herds 
in countless myriads on the islands of Aleutian 
Alaska, is far straiige,r than fiction.’ Mr Elliott 
spent three years in continuous observations on 
the Bi)ot, and is the first to afford us a complete 
and trustworthy view of the strange eventful 
history. 

The fur-seal formerly abounded in the southern 
hemisphere on the borders of the Antarctic 
Circle ; but reckless killing has well-nigh extermi- 
nated it there, and now, one may say that the 
only habitat of commercial importance is in that 
portion of the North Pacific which washes the 
Aleutian division of Alaska ; and even here, the 
range is practically confined to four comparatively 
small islands. Tliese islands were discovered by 
the Russian navigator Pribylov in 178G, and are 
still called by his name. They lie about two 
hundred miles due north of the group usually 
called the Aleutian Islands, off the western 
extremity of the Alaska peninsula. The Pribylov 
Islands rest in the very heart of Behring Sea, 
hut far enough south to be free from 'permanent 
ice-floes, and thus to escape the ravages of the polar 
bear; while also far enough from the mainland 
and inhabited islands to be free from the attacks 


of • the primitive races. Thus the seals had 
collected and bred there for countless ages, un- 
disturbed by beast or man, until the Russians 
first broke, in upon their preserves. They have 
been the objects of constant attention and pursuit 
ever since. 

There are three kinds of seals. The Phoca, 
vitulina is the comiflon liair-sealj^vhich may often 
be seen on our north-western shores, which the 
fishing-vessels of Dundee, of Hull, of Peterhead, 
and of Greenock, go out to Greenland and 
Labrador to catch every season for the sake of the 
oil — the skin being of little value — and specimens 
of which, alive or stuffed, we may fairly assume 
every one of our readers has seen somewhere or 
other. There is probably not an aquarium of the 
country which has not a family of them. Tlien 
there is the Eunietopias stcller% which the Rus- 
sians call * Seevitchie,’ and which is known to 
our mariners as the ‘sea-lion.’ This and the 
walrus, which may he considered akin, arc found 
in .all the circumpolar regions. Lastly, there is 
the Oallo7’hinus wrs wits, called ‘Kantickie’ by the 
Russians, which is the true fur-seal, and which 
is the subject of our sketch. It has no generic 
affinity with the others, and is of quite different 
habits. As has been said, it is now found only 
on four islands of Behring Sea. 

Of the fur-seal, it has been said that there is 
no known animal on land or water which can 
take higher physical ranlP, or which exhibits 
a higher order of insWnct, closely approaching* 
human intelligence. The male fur-seal is in his 
full prime at six or seven years of age, and 
will then mcasufla from six and a half to 
seven and a half feet from snout to tail. He 
will weigh between fuiir li^mdred and six 
hundred pounds — the latter weight, however, 
being found only in older animals, and not very 
frequently. He has a smalPhead, with a muzzle 
and jaws not unlike both in size and form to those 
of a pure Newfoundland dog. The lips, however, ' 
are firm, and pressed together like those of man, 
and the large eyes of blue-gray are capable of 
expressing both soft and fierce emotions. On the 
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upper lip he has a long moustache of grayish 
bristles, which are often long enough to extend 
over his shoulder. He swims with his head high 
over the water, and on land walks with an undu- 
lating carriage and head erect If frightened, ho 
will run as fast as a man, but not very far — thirty 
or forty yards sufficing to exhaust his wind. The 
hind-feet are longer than the fore-feet or flippers, 
and in shape are very like the human foot elon- 
gated to twenty inches or so, and with the instep 
flattened. There are three toes on the hind-feet ; 
but the fore-flippers are fingerless hands some 
eight or ten inches broad. ' * 

The female fur-seal is from four to four and 
a half feet in length from snout to tail, lithe in 
form, without the heavy covering of fat round 
the shoulders which the male has, and with beauti- 
ful, gentle, intelligent, dark-blue eyes. She will 
weigh from fifty to a hundred pornds, according 
to her condition. Her manners are as amiable 
as her eyes, and she never fights with her neigh- 
bours, as her quarrelsome lord and master does. 
The cow-seal has but one voice — a sort of bleating 
half-way between the cry of a calf and that of an 
old sheep — and this is used for calling the young, 
which, curiously enough, art known as ‘pupa,’ 
although the mothers are ‘ cows,’ and the fathers 
‘bulls.’ The male seal, however, has four voices. 
One is for battle, and resembles the puffing of 
a labouring locomotive ; another is a hoarse loud 
roar ; a third is a sort of low gurgle or growl ; 
and a fourth, a sort of chuckle, half-hiss, half- 
whistle. The breeding-grounds are called ‘rook- 
eries,’ and there, during the season, the din of 
roars, puffs, growls, and whistles from countless 
thousands of vigorous ‘bulls,’ is ceaseless, and 
in volume has been compared to the boom of 
Niagara. 

It is odd that the breeding-place of ‘bulls’ 
and ‘cows’ should be called ‘rookeries,’ but so 
it is. The first to arrive at these rookeries are 
the bull-seals, and the season begins about the 
first of May. As it is ‘First come, first served,’ 
and as there is an unwritten law among them 
that a bull requires a clear space of from six 
to eight feet square for the accommodation 
of himself and family, there is much scrambling 
and fighting for plots, and the late arrivals 
may be driven awaj without being allowed a 
landing-place at all. They fight with great 
strength and courage — only the adult males, 
however — running at each other with averted 
heads, and then seizing each other with their 
teeth. The battles are often long, and the 
wounds severe but these soon heal; and*' an 
adventurous ‘bull’ thinks nothing*'of forty or 
fifty desperate combats in a season. While fight- 
ing, they utter both ''their roar and their whistle, 
the hair is sent flying in all directions, and the 
eyes gleam wdth angry fire. It is said that in 
a seal-fight there is always an offensive and a 
defensive party, and that if the latter is beaten, 
he simply vacates his position to the victor, 


who does not follow his foe, but lies down on 
the conquered territory and gives vent to his 
chuckle. 

Although the cows are amiable, they are 
not particularly demonstrative to their infants, 
which are born immediately after the females 
ore located in the rookeries. Twins are very rare, 
and mothers always suckle their own 35S'ung. 
The pups do not know their own mothers, and 
if separated from them, will take with the 
greatest alacrity to the first kindly cow which 
will console them with lier rich creamy and 
abundant milk. The pups, for the first three 
months after birth, are jet black in colour, and 
bleat in a minor key after the fashion of the 
cows. At birth, a pup will weigtf three or four 
founds, and measure twelve or fourteen inches* 
in length. Curiously enough, the pup-seal cannot 
swim, and even if he is several weeks old, 
will helplessly sink, if thrown into the water. 
But about the second week of August begins one 
of the most curious episodes of seal-life — the 
education of the young. By the time he has 
counted six weeks or so of life, the pup-seal begins 
to feel an inclination to play on tlu margin of 
the sei^ where, as the waves flow and recede, the 
shore is alternately covered and uncovered. The 
baby-seal finds that thousands and thousands and 
tens of thousands of his fellow-babies have been 
smitten with the same curiosity about the sea 
almost simultaneously with himself, and that 
the beach is swarming with tumbling, flounder- 
ing, gurgling, whistling, playful, yet nervous 
young animals. By-and-by, one plucks up 
courage to try a plunge in the deeper surf; 
others follow ; one gets carried beyond nis depth, 
and in frantic struggles to reach the shore again, 
discovers that he has a power of locomotion 
even in the water. It is but feeble ; and when 
a kindly wave chucks him out of harm’s way on 
to the rocks, he is blown and exhausted. But 
he takes a short sleep, and then lias another go ; 
and after a few more efforts, finds, to his great 
delight, that he is even more at home iu tlie 
water than on the land. For the next few weeks 
the coast-waters of the islands are black witli the 
little fat bodies revelling in their new-found 
power, and gamboling among the breakers like 
children on the grass. It used to be believed 
by the old sailors that the parent seals drove 
their yonng ones into the water and taught them 
forcioly to swim ; but more recent and careful 
observation places it beyond doubt that the 
parents take no part whatever in the process 
of education, but leave the young ones to learn 
the battle of life for themselves. 

By the time the breeding season is over, all the 
young seals have' become able-bodied swimmers. 
By this time, too, the pups have grown to thirty 
or forty pounds-weight, and have changed the 
black coat of infancy for the thick, gray, hairy coat 
of youth. At this age, the coats of both male and 
female are similar ; indeed, not until th 6 third 
year dp they assume their permanent differences. 
The outer coat of the full-grown bull is of a 
dark-brown colour, and the hairs are short and 
crisp ; beneath, like the down under the feathers 
of a bird, is the close, soft, elastic fur, so esteemed 
by man, or rather woman. The full-grown cows, 
as they come into the rookeries at the beginning 
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of the eeason, are of a dull, dirty-gray colour, 
which, after they have been a short time on 
land, changes to a rich steely gray on the back, 
and snow-white on the chest and belly ; but after 
a few weeks the white changes into a dull ruddy 
colour, and the steel gray into a brownish gray. 
The breeding season is over by the end of July ; 
the families begin to break up, and the rookeries 
to t'f, disorganised during August. By the middle 
of September, all order and distinction is lost, 
the young ones have eommenced life on their 
own account. By the end of October, all the 
mature seals have left the islands ; and by the 
end of November, even the youngest have dis- 
appeared. ^ 

Whither? That is one of the conundrums of 
nature, os is iflso the question, where do the seals 
die ? It is certain that none perish from natur&l 
causes on the islands, and all that is known ofi 
their doings elsewhere is, that they seem usually 
to shape a southern course. They are lost in the 
vast mazes of the Pacific, not to be seen of man 
again untU the following summer. They have 
natural enemies in shaiks and other submarine 
animals of prey ; but it is not thought that their 
numbers suffer much diminution on this account. 
Their own food is fish, and Mr Elliott has cal- 
culated that an adult male seal will consume 
forty pounds, and an tidiilt female ten to twelve 
pounds, per day, of fresh fish. Taking, with the 
young ones, an average of ten pouufls per day 
each, and the numbers annually frequenting the 
rookeries of the Pribylov Islands — which have been 
ascertained by careful measurement and estimate 
at about four millions and tbree-quarters — we 
have a total of six millions of tons of fish con- 
sumed every year by the fur-seals ! The figures 
oi’C stupendous, but they seem beyond doubU 
As to the now approximately known number 
of seals, there is no reason to believe that it is 
any greater tluin it was when the islands were 
first discovered ; and while the number will not 
be decreased by the present method of caj)ture, it 
is not thought that it will increase. The supply 
of fur-seals, then, may be taken as a fixed 
quantity, with a known annual yield to man. 
That yield is restricted by the law of the United 
States to one hundred thousand skins per annum. 
The government hokls the islands for the State 
and leases the right of capture to a Company, who 
are permitted not to take a larger number than 
that just mentioned. They employ the natives of 
the Aleutian Islands, who work in gangs, under 
their chiefs, and receive forty cents, or one 
shilling and eightpence, for every ‘pelt’ or hide 
they hand to the Company’s officials. Govern- 
ment officers, again, keep a separate tally ; so 
there is a double check upon the Company, who 
cannot easily, even if they wish} exceed their pre- 
scribed rights. As the annual birth-rate is about 
one million, of which one half are males, the 
number annually abstracted by man can have no 
appreciable efiect in reducing the supply or in 
affecting the natural increase. The average natural 
life of the male seal is believed to be froin fifteen 
to twenty years, and that of the female^ about 
ten years, so that deaths by man on the rookeries, 
and from submarine foes during the winter, suffice 
to keep the race within the bounds now known. 

The men operate only on the haunts of the 
‘ bachelor ’ seals. It is presumed that about two- 1 


thirds of the males are not allowed to land on 
the rookeries by the stronger and abler rema- 
nent, so that the wants of man can be supplied 
without interfering with the operations of the 
breeding-grounds. When the * bachelors ’ are 
dozing about the shores in the early summer, the 
natives get in quietly between them and the sea. 
The seals on pert;eiving the men turn to run 
inland, and are easily driven to the appointed kill- 
ing-grounds. Three or four men can easily guide 
and secure as many thousand .seals, and the 
driying is done leisuitdy, for if the animals become 
overheated, the fur is injured. The men therefore 
allow them to rest from time to time, and renew 
•the drive by clattering and shouting, to startle 
the seals to fresh exertions. They move with 
the docility of a flock of sheep, and only the old 
bulls ever show fight. These last will occasion- 
ally make a stand and act on the defensive ; but 
as they are of little value commercially, the 
bellicose oldsters are allowed to drop out and go 
their own wa 3 i 8 . It is only the animals between 
one and five years old which are desired, for after 
the fifth year, the fur deteriorates, the under- 
growth becoming shorter and coarser. The 
thickest aild finest pelts are those of the third 
and fourth years. Beneath the skin is a dense 
layer of oily blubber, which, unlike the blubber 
of the hair-seal, has ^ very oftens^e odour. 

The work of catching and pickling the pelts occu- 
pies June and July, by which time the Company 
will have secured its legal number of one hundred 
thousand, or as many short of the number as 
circumstances have confined them to. After July, 
the seals begin to moult, and the skins become 
of leas and less value as the season advances. 
Altogether, three hundred and ninety-eight persons 
are employed annually on the Pribylov Islands 
in this work. 

After the ‘ catch ’ is ended, the skins are taken 
in the Company’s steamers to San Francisco, and 
thence nearly ail or about nine-tenths arc shipped 
to London, for London has the monopoly of the 
preparation of these furs for market. The skins 
as they come into England arc very different 
in appearance from what we see on the backs 
of our lady-friends. They are indeed very un- 
attractive ; and all the coarse stiff outer hair 
has to be carefully extracted before the rich 
under-fur is seen. This last is then dyed and 
dressed. It is hurried or defective dyeing and 
dressing which accounts for the variation in 
prices of the finished furs, for there is little 
difference in the original quality. The more 
careful and skilful the wor!^ of the furrier, there- 
fore, the dearer becomes the sealskin jacket. 

The Alaska Commerefal Company’s lease of the 


islands is for twenty years from the 1st of May 
1870, and they pay the government a rental of 
eleven thousand poiTnds per annum for the islands, 
and a tax of eight shillings for each sealskin, 
ten'and sixpence for each fur-seal skin, and fifty- 
five cents for every gallon of ofi, shipped. The 
Company is also bound to supply tlie inhabitants 
with a stipulated quantity ot aried fish, firewood, 
and salt ; to maintain a school on each island 
for the education of the natives ; and not to sell 
or give any ‘distilled spirituous liquors’ to the 
natives. We believe that the Company has in 
only one year (1881) taken its full number of 
skins, the usual number shipped being from ninety 
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to ninety-five thousand. Between 1870 and 1881, 
the Company had paid the United States Treasury 
nearly three and a half millions of dollars in 
rent and royalty. 

BY ORDER OP THE LEAGUE. 


Consumed hy conflicting emotions, and torn by 
a thousand hopes and fears, Maxwell set out on 
his journey to Rome. At any hazards, he was 
determined to commit no crime, and trusted to 
time and his own native wit to show him a 
way out of the awful difficult/ which lay before* 
him. All the old familiar country he passed 
through failed to interest him now ; he saw 
nothing but his own fate before his eyes ; and 
the Eternal City, which had once been a place of 
mystery and delight to him, now looked to his 
distorted fancy like a tomb, every broken statue 
an avenging finger, and every fraritured column 
a solemn warning. 

It was night when ho arrived and secured 
apartments — the old ones he had occupied in his 
student days, the happiest time in his life, he 
thought now, as every ornament recalled this 
silent voice or that forgotten memory slum- 
bering in some corner of his brain, lie could 
eat nothing ; the very air of the place was oppres- 
sive to him ; so ho put on his hat and walked 
out into the streets, all alive with the citizens 
taking their evening walk, and gay with light 
laughter over flirtations and cigarette smoke. 
He wandered long atid far, so far, that it was 
late when he returned ; and there, lying on the 
table, was a sealed packet, bearing the device of 
the Order, and in the corner two crossed daggers. 
Ho groaned as he opened it, knowing full well 
the 2 )acket contained the -hated ‘instructions,’ as 
they were called. He tore them open, read 
them hastily, and then looked out of the window 
up ,to tlie siient stars. And it w'as Visci, his 
old friend Carlo Visci, he was sent here — to 
murder ! The whole thing seemed like a ghastly 
dream. Visci, the truest-hearted friend man 
ever had j Visci, the handsome genius, whose 
purse vras ever ready for a fellow-creature iu 
need ; the man who had sat at his table times 
out of number ; the student who was in his 
secrets ; the man who had saved his life, snatched 
him from the very jaws of death — from the yellow 
W'sters of the Tiber. And this was the friend he 
was going to stab in the back some dark night ! 
A party of noisy, lif;ht-liearted students passed 
down the street, some English voices amongst 
them, coming vaguely to Maxwell’s ears, as he 
sat there looking on the fatal documents, staring 
him in the face from the table. 

‘ Et tu, Brute ! ’ 

Maxwell looked up swiftly. And there, with 
one trembling forefinger pointing to the open 
documents^ stood the figure of a man with a j 
look of infinite sorrow on his face, as he gazed 
mournfully down upon the table. He was young I 
•—not more than thirty, perhaps, and his aquiline 
features bore the marks of much physical suffer- 
ing. There were something like tears in his eyes 
now. 

‘Carlo ! is it possible it is you ?’ Maxwell cnc(l, 
springing to his feet. 


‘Yes, Bred, it is I, Carlo Visci, who stand 
before you. We are well met, old friend ; you 
have not far to seek to do your bidding now. 
Strike ! while I look the other way, fop it is your 
task, I know.’ 

‘ As there is a heaven above us, no 1 ’ Maxwell 
faltered. ‘ Never, my friend ! Do you think I 
Would have come for this ? Listen to me, Visci. 
You evidently know why I am here ; huWsure 
as 1 am a man, never shall my hand be the one 
to do you hurt. I have sworn it ! ’ 

‘I had expected something like this,’ Visci 
replied mournfully. ‘Yes, 1 know wdiy you 
came. You had best comply with my reciuest. 
It would,, be a kindness to me to kill me, as I 
stand here now.’ 

‘Visci, I swear to you that when I joined the 
Brotherhood, I was in the blackest ignorance of 
its secret working.?. When I was chosen for 
this mission, I did not even comprehend what 
I had to do. Then they told me Visci was a 
traitor. Even then, I did not know it was you- 
Standing there in the room, .1 swore never to 
harm a hair of your head ; and, heqven help me, 
I never will ! ’ 

‘Yes, I am a traitor, like you,’ Visci smiled 
mournfully. ‘Like you, I was deceived by clap- 
trap talk of liberty and freedom ; like you, I was 
allotted to take vengeance on a traitor ; and like 
you, I refused. Better the secret dagger than 
the crime of fratricide upon one’s soul ! ’ 

‘ Fratricide ! I do not understand.’ 

‘I do not understand either. Frederick, the 
man I was detailed to murder — for it is noth- 
ing else — is my only brother. — You start ! 
But the League does not countenance relation- 
sliips. Flesh and blood and such paltry ties are 
nothing to the friends of liberty, who are at 
heart the sternest tyrants that ever the mouth 
of man execrated. — But what biings you here? 
You can have only one object in coming here. 
I have told you before it would bo a kindness 
to end my existence.’ 

‘But why? And yet, when 1 come to look 
at you again, you hrtve changed.’ 

‘I have changed,’ Visci echoed mournfully — 
‘changed in mind and body. My heart is 
affected, diseased beyond all hope, of remedy. 
I may die now, at any moment ; I cannot live 
four month.?.’ 

They sat down together, and fell to discus.sing 
old times wdieu they w'ere happy careles.s students 
together, and Maxwell did not fail to notice the 

t iainful breathing and quick gasping spasms of 
lis friend, altered almost beyond recognition 
from the gallant Visci of other days. 

‘yalvarini advised me to come here. You 
remember him ; he claims to be a true friend 
of years,’ Maxwell observed at length. ‘He 
said it would gain time, and enable me to form 
my plans. — But tell me how you knew I was 
in Home. I have only just arrived.’ 

‘I had a sure warning. It came from the 
hand of Isodore herself.’ 

‘ 1 have heard much of her ; she sepms all- 
poweriul. But I thought she was too stern a 
Leaguer to give you such friendly counsel. Have 
you ever seen her? I hear she is very beau- 
tiful.’ 

‘ Beautiful as the stars, I am told, and a noble- 
hearted woman too. She is a sort of Queen of 
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the League ; but she uses her power well, ever I 
erring on the side of mercy. She haa a history, ! 
report says — the old story of a woman’s trustful- 
ness and a man’s deceit. Poor Isodore ! hers is 
no bed of roses I ’ 

‘And she put you on your guard?’ Maxwell 
asked. ‘Coine, there must be some good in a 
woman ' like ttkat, though I cannot say I alto- 
gether like your picture. I should like to see her.’ 

‘I should not be surprised if you did before’ 
ni^ny days. She is the One to protect you from 
violence. With her sanction, you could laugh 
the mandates of the League to scorn. Had I 
long to live, I should sue for her protection, ^ 
and wherever she may be, she woula come to 
me. Even ijow, if she comes to Rome, see her 
if you can and lay your case before her.’ 

‘And shield myself behind a woman! That 
does not sound like the chivalrous Visci of oM. 
She is only a woman, after all.’ 

‘One in a million,’ Visci answered calmly. 
‘If she holds out her right hand to you, cling 
to it as a drowning desperate man does to a rock ; 
it is your only cdiance of salvation. — And now 
it is late. 1 must go.’ 

Despite his own better sense, Maxwell liegan 
to dwell upon the fact of gaining assistance from 
the mysterious Isodore. At meetings of the 
League in London, ho had hoard her name men- 
tioned, and always with tlio utmost reverence 
and allection. If she could not absolutely relieve 
him from his undertaking, she could at anyrute 
shield him from non-compliance with the man- 
date. Pull of these cheerful thoughts, lie fell 
asleep. 

He found his friend the following morning 
quite cheerful, hut in the daylight the ravages of 
disease were painfully apparent. The diuk rings 
under the eyes and the thin features bespoke 
nights of racking pain and broken rest. 

Visci notiee>l tliis and smiled gently, ‘Yes, 

I am changed,’ he said, ‘Sometimes, after a 
bad night, I liardly know myself. It is cruel, 
weary work lying aw^ake hour after hour fighting 
with the grim King. But I have been singularly 
free frcmi pain lately, and I am looking much 
better than I have been.’ 

‘ There might be a chance yet,’ Maxwell replied 
with a cheerfulness wholly assumed, and think- 
ing that this ‘looking better’ was the nearest 
approach to death he had ever seen. ‘ An absence 
from Rome, a change of climate, has done wonders 
for people before now,’ 

visci shook his head. ‘Not when the main- 
spring of life is brcjkcn,’ he said : ‘no human 
ingenuity, no miracle of surgery can mend that. 
Maxwell, if they had defcri'ed their vengeance 
long, they would have been too late. Some 
inward monitor tells me I shall fail them yfet.’ 

‘You will for me, Visci, you may depend upon 
that. Time is no object to me,’ 

‘And if I should die and disappoint you of 
your revenge, how mad you would he ! ’ Visci 
laughed. ‘ It is a dreadful tragedy to me ; it 

is a very serious thing for you ; and y^t there 
is a comic side to it, as there is in all things. 
Ah me ! I cannot see the droll side of life as 
I used ; hut when the bloodthirsty murderer 
sits down with his victim tete-d-t^te, discussing 
the crime, there is something laughable in it 
aU.’ 


* I daresay there is,’ Maxwell answered ^riml^, 
‘though I am dense enough not to notice it 
To me, there is something horribly, repulsively 
tragic about it, even to hear you discussing death 
in that light way,’ 

‘ Familiarity breeds contempt Is not that one 
of your English proverbs?’ Visci said airily. — 
‘ But, my good Frederick,’ he continued, lowering 
his voice to a solemn key, ‘the white horseman 
will not find me unprepared, when he steals 
upon me, as he might at any moment I am 
ready. I do not make a parade of my religion, 
but I have tried to do what is right and honest 
and honourable. I have faced death so often, that 
I treat him lightl})* at times. But never fear that 
when he comes to me for the last time ’ 

Maxwell pressed his friend’s hand in silent 
sympathy. ‘You always were a good fellow, 
Visci,' he said ; ‘ and if tliis hour must come so 
speedily, tell me is there anything I can do for 
you when — when’ 

‘I am dea4? No reason to hesitate over the 
word. No. Maxwell ; my house is in order, I 
have no friends besides my brother ; and he, I 
hope, is far beyond the vengeance of the League 
now.’ 

‘Then there is nothing I can do for you in 
any way 1 ’ 

‘No, I think n^. But you^re my principal 
care now ; your life is far more important than 
mine. I have written to Isodore, laying a state- 
ment of all the i'acts before her ; and if she is 
the woman I take her for, she is sure to lose no 
time in getting here. Once under her protection, 
you are safe ; there will he no further cause for 
alarm.’ 

‘But it seems rather unmanly,’ MaxweU urged. 

‘Unmanly!’ echoed Visci scornfully. ‘What 
has manliness to do with fighting cowardly 
vendetU in the dark ? You must, you shall do 
it I ’ he continued vehemently ; but the exertion 


was too much for him, and he swayed forward 
over the table as if he would fall. Presently, a 
little colour crept into the pallid face, and he 
continued: ‘You see, even that is too much for 
me. Maxwell, if you contradict me and get me 
angry, my blood will be upon your head after 
all. Now, do listen to reason.’ 

‘If ray want of common-sense hurts you as 
much as that, certainly. But I do not sec how 
this mysterious princess can help me.’ 

‘Listen to me,’ Visci said solemnly. Then he 
laid all his schemes before the other — his elabo- 
rate plans for his friend's safety, designs whose 
pure sacrifice of self were absolutely touching. 

Maxwell began to ^tako heart again. ‘You 
are very good,’ he said gratefully, ‘to take all 
this infinite pains for me.’ 

‘In a like strait you would do the sam6 for 
me, Fred.’ 

jYeSf MaxAvcll answered simply. ‘How Sal- 
vmni’s words come back to me now ! Do you 
remember, "when I wanted to throw my insignia 
out of the window that evening, the last we all 
spent together ? ’ • 

‘I recollect. It was two days before little 
Genevieve disappeared,’ Visci answered sadly. — 
‘Do you know*, I have never discovered any 
itrace of her or Lucrece. Poor child, poor little 
girl ! I wonder where she is now.’ 

‘Perhaps you may see her again some day.* 
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* It has long been my dearest wish ; but it 
will never be fulfilled now. If ever you do see 
her once more, say that I — 

‘Viscil* 

As the last words fell from the Italian’s lip^ 
his head hung forward, and he fell from ^ 
chair. For a moment he lay motionless, then 
raised his face slightly and smiled. A thin 
stream of blood trickled down his fair beard, 
staining it scarlet. He lay quietly on Maxwell’s 
shoulder. 

‘Do not be alarmed,’ he said faintly. ‘It has 
come at last. — There are tears in your eyes, 
Fred. Do not weep for me. Do not forget Carlo 
Visci, when you see old friendfe ; and ^men you 
meet little Genevieve, tell her I forgave her, 
and to the last loved and grieved for her. — 
Good-bye, old friend. Take hold of my hand. 
Let me look in your honest face once more. 
It is not hard to die, Fred. Tell them tliat 
my last words Jesu, mercy ! ’ 

‘ Speak to me, Carlo — speak to mcf! ’ 

Never again on this side of the grave. And 
so the noble-hearted Italian died ; and on the 
third day they buried him in a simple grave 
under the murmuring pines. 

No call to remain longer now. One last soli- 
tary evening ramble, Maxwell took outside the 
city wall ere his departure, ^s he walked along 
wrapped in his own sad thoughts, he did not 
heed that his footsteps were being dogged. Then 
with a sudden instinct of danger, he turned 
round. The feet that followed stopped. ‘Who 
is there 1 ' he cried. 

A muffled figure came towards him, and another 
stealthily from behind. A crash, a blow, a fierce 
struggle for a moment, a man’s cry for help 
borne idly on the breeze, a mist rising before the 
eyes, a thousand stars dancing and tumbling, 
then deep, sleepy unconsciousness. 

(To be concluded next month.) 

THE PLEASUEES OF RUIN. 

There must be many people to whom the above 
heading will be at once suggestive of the famous 
chapter upon Snakes in Iceland ; but to the 
philosophical mind — and it is marvellous how 
philosophical one can become under adversity — 
there are certain compensating advantages in the 
state of ruin, which, if not quite so intense as 
the Pleasures of Hope, or Memory, or Imagina- 
tion, do much to reconcile us to the change in our 
eircumstanees. The first feeling is one of extreme 
relief that the whole cthing is over and we are 
out of suspense. The spiash has come ; writs 
and summonses have blossomed into sheriffs’ offi- 
cers, and the auctioneer, whose fell and inexorable 
hammer has made short work of our goods and 
chattels ; our wealthy friends have said that they 
knew it would come to this ; and Jones, who 
used to look dinners and five-pound notes at*‘us 
whenever he met us formerly, now crosses over 
to the opposite side of the street. The cheap 
lodgings m the sharly»neighbourhood have become 
hard and ineradicable facts, and we can look about 
us at last and endeavour to make the best we 
can of the position. 

You now have a newly acquired sense of free% 
dom and independence to which perhaps you 
have long been a stranger. It is no longer a 


question of whether yon shall dine at the Bnstal 
or the Blub Posia^ but in aR likelihood the choice 
will lie between the diner du jow in Leicester 
Square, a chop, or Duke Humphrey. Nor, if 
you be a married man, need you now vex your 
soul with the proper precedence of a brigadier- 
general, on Indian judge, a colonial bishop, and 
a resident commissioner from the Punjab, as has 
happened in the days gone by when you ga^ a 
dinner. Nor w'ill the varying merits of asparagus 
soup and turtle, salmon mayonnaise and aspic 
of lobster, truffled turkey and oyster-stuffed capon, 
and all the rest of it, come between you and your 
night’s rest. Again, your circumstances are such 
that you jire no longer harassed by the touters 
for subscriptions, male and female, jind you find 
it therefore needless to discuss the comparative 
m'erits of the claims put forward by the friends 
of the Cannibal Islanders for French mustard, 
and by the friends of the Mayor of Little Ped- 
lington for a new pump in the market-place in 
honour of tliat excellent cheesemonger and muni- 
cipal chief. 

When you go to the theatre or opera, you are 
no longer compelled to pay fifty or a hundred 
per cent, for the privilege of receiving your 
ticket from an agent, and you go to the pit, 
where, if the orange peel and ginger beer and 
nuts are a bit of a nuisance at first, you are not 
long in getting used to it ; and at anyrate you 
are permitted to hear the piece without being 
bored by one of Smith’s ‘good stories’ ditring 
Patti’s chief aria, or while Irving is giving some 
fine piece of declamation. You discover sources 
of gratuitous amusement which indifference has 
hitherto hidden from you. That glorious rotunda 
in Bloomsbury, the British Museum Reading- 
room — the mausoleum of the mind of the world 
— gives you opportunities for study and recrea- 
tion of which you have never before tliought of 
availing yourself; and the treasures of South 
Kensington and the National Gallery, which you 
have hitherto neglected as ‘ slow ’ and ‘ bad form,’ 
are now a source of delight to you. The only 
fault that you can now find with the latter insti- 
tution is, that it spoils you for all the modern 
galleries about I’alt Mall and Piccadilly. You 
have a feeling of proprietorship now in the royal 
parks, which you never had when you sauntered 
in the Row, or attended the meet of the Coaching 
Club at the Magazine, or dawdled about the Mall 
in St James’s Park on a Drawing-room day. 
You don’t attend these ‘functions’ now, for, 
though they are open to you as to the rest of 
the world, you feel yourself rather out of the 
race. But you often enjoy the aii‘ in the higher 
ground of Hyde Park, >vhich you will come to 
consider as bracing as the Sussex Downs ; nor are 
you t(f be persuaded that Burnham Beeches has 
a much finer show of trees than Kensington 
Gardens. 

But the time when you do really and 
thoroughly enjoy the Pleasures of Ruin is 
when that delectable moment comes — which it 
inevitaljly will, sooner or later — when a tempo- 
rary, or, let us hope, it may be a permanent, 
change in your fortunes takes place. Your book 
has found a publisher ; your picture a buyer ; 
some one pays up an old debt ; or an unknown 
relative mentions your name in his will. What- 
ever it may he, the keen appreciation of the 
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benefits we formerly exyoyed wbicli our vicissi- sive wink on hearing this, said his fidend would 
tudes have taught us, and the knowledge we be much obliged by her opinion. He should 
hare acquired ox the dingier side of nature, give perhaps see him on the next day but one when, 
a remarkable sest to our return to a brighter life, he, Styles, and her father went to London. 

And if a man has good health and good spirits^ he * All which means, my dear,’ said Smethby, 
will find that it is as true that *hope springs when he had a chance of whispering to his 
eternal in the human breast,’ as that when things daughter, ‘that this farce is about to end. He 
are at their worst they mend ; and if he is of an means to present me with the whole of these 
exti^a-hojpeful disposition, he wiU welcome the twenty thousand shares, and you will have a 
incr* i&ed depression of his foi tunes as a sure fore- present also. Beyond this, you will have an 
runner of a change of luck. offer in plain language — ^his language has already 

be^ plain enough to show what he means; so, 

sensible girl, and don’t lose a chance the 
COUfeIN GEORGE. like of which will not occur again, if you live 

IN TWO cuArTEES.— CHAP. u. * hundred veai*.’ . , , 

, Harriet did not reply ; there was mdeed a 

All went well m the Smethby circle, indeed recurrence of the pouting and flouncing; she 
things had nc. r before gone so smoothly fn could not resist the jewelry; but when jRobert 
that not nnprosperous group. Harriet, it is true, Crewe was endangered, she ei^bited some of the 
did not get more manageable in the Robert Crewe old perverseness. 

direction ; she was perfectly ready to flatter and In the morning, Cousin George took a stroll 
please the Australian cousin, and had an eye into the towr% as was his habit. Smethby knew 
to the main chance as keen as others ; but the quite well that his eccentric relative went to 
young doctor was not to be jeopardised. Thus the post-office, whither his letters, as every one 
Harriet might be regarded as an exception ; so, knew, were directed. No one, however, pretended 
of course, might Mr Crewe ; but after all, as to suspect"* anything like this arrangement, which 
he does not actually appear in our narrative, was just as shallow and easily penetrated as his 
he need not count for much. other schemes. On his return, he was in higher 

There were l‘pe(j[uent indications that the ridicu- spirits than usual j a little fitfid, perhaps, but 
lous disguise, the absurd plea of poverty, at first certainly more jocular and fuller of sly allusions 
put forth by Styles was being gradually dis- than he had hitherto allowed himself to be. 
carded — was ‘peeling off,’ Mr Joe said, with a This was evidence enough, to such a man as 
happy touch of description. But Mr Smethby Smethby, to show that the end of the scheme 
would not see all these indications — pretended was approaching. He broached a capital joke — 
not to notice any flaw.s ; he would humour his he undoubtedly so considered it — in the way of 
cousin just as long as the latter chose. a question as to what his cousin Nick would 

The proposed investiuent was still in favour, have thought of and said to him. Styles, if he 
was about to be made, indeed ; and so earnest had come back from the diggings loaded with 
was Cousin George in the matter, that when shiners — ‘Not one or two, Nick, but some 
Smethby said he had given notice at the bank scores of thousands, eh ! — what then, Nick ? ’ he 
for liis money, ho confidentially told him that exclaimed. 

if there was any difficulty about getting it, his Smethby was of course acute enough to seize 
friend would advance the sum for a week or such a palpable chance, so replied with the 
two — or for a year, if Smethby would like it. utmost heartiness and frankness, that, delighted 
The latter thanked him, but declined. Of course as he should have been at such good fortune, it 
he could see through this, as lie had seen through never could have made any difference in his 
the other flimsy screen, s. feelings to his old friend and cousin, George 

The bank was good enough, he explained, and Styles. The latter grasped his hand at this, 

BO it was, for the money was duly paid to him ; and seemed for the moment almost overcome by 
and it was proposed that they should go up to his feelings. He was indeed about to say some- 
town together, Smethby and Cousin Geoi^e, thing, which Smethby expected would prove a 
where the latter would see his friend’s broker clearing-up avowal; but he checked himself, and 
and arrange for the purchase of this stock. saying abruptly, ‘ No ; wait a day or two,’ turned 

In a confiding mood, not usual with him, the conversation. 

Smethby had proposed that Styles should send Yet, all tlirough the d^y, there was an uneasi- 
a cheque up, or go up with it by himself, if ness in Cousin Georse’s manner which could 
going up were necessary ; but the latter declined not escape the attention of those around him ; 
to do this. He seemed to have a strange di^ke and he took several short strolls in the open ) 
to cheques or drafts, and ^ as he said : ^ It was air to soothe his nerves, which, he admitted, 
not their way at the diggings ; a man liked to seemed rather shjfky. On the last occasion that 
look after his own business there.’ So Cousin he took his saunter, it was in the twilight, and 
Nick must go with him. iil the glance which he Haturally thi’ow around 

He, Cousin George, had also asked Harriet him befora entering the hodse, he could see, 
what kind of bracelet she preferred ; for his friend standing in relief against the clear summer skv, 
had desired liim to consult some ladjj’s taste, the figures of two mcu,*who were apparent^ 
as he, the friend, was thinking of making a httle conversing earnestly as they paused on a knoll 
present Harriet was not proof against this not far from Mr Smethby’s residence, 
temptation, so explained that amethyst brace- Then Styles went in, and found the lamps 
lets with, amethyst pendants — or sapphire and , were just lighted, the curtains were drawn, while 
diamonds, if she did nave her choice — was what his host ancl his daughter, evidently in the best 
she liked. Cousin George, with a highly expres- of moods, wore awaiting him. With a decision 

‘ -J 
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which was almost like abruptness, Styles began 
about the visit to London on the morrow. He 
explained, as he had done before, that until 
the transaction was completed, he did not want 
any one, not even the broker, to know that the 
stock was not entirely for his friend, who had 
pi-omised to talce over all the disposable shares ; 
and that was why he had asked Mr Srnethby 
to provide money instead of a cheque for the 
payment. 

*I understand,’ smiled Srnethby; ‘and, as you 
knowj I have arranged to get notes in the 
morning. But here is the cheque, if that 
would suit you — you can have it to-night, if 
you like.’ * 

‘ No ; 0 no 1’ returned Styles ; but the response 
came so slowly, that it seemed as if he had 
hesitated before deciding. ‘There will be no 
use in that ; so long as I can see the broker 
alone, that will do.’ 

‘Just as you please,’ said Mr Srnethby. As 
he paused, a ring at the street door was 
heard. 

‘And now a word or two about that little 
vUla my friend thought of buying at Richmond,’ 
resumed Styles. ‘I had a letter tliis morn- 
ing’ — 

‘If you please, sir,*' said the maid-servant, 
appearing at the door, ‘a g^tleman wishes to 
see you.’ 

‘To see me, 'or to see Mr Styles'?’ asked her 
master. Another ring was heard at the street 
door os he said this. 

‘I believe I want to sec both of you,’ said a 
voice behind the servant, which voice being deep 
and harsh in its tone, and coining so unex- 
pectedly, made each person in the room start; 
‘ so I shall take the liberty of coming in 
here,’ continued ‘the gentleman;’ then, suiting 
the action to the word, he pushe<l past the 
attendant, and came close to the table which 
filled the centre of the room. 

All Jooked at him in amazement ; wdiilc, before 
any one spoke, Mr Joe and Mr Brooks, who 
had called just then to have a chat with Mr 
Styles, also entered, and gazed at the stranger 
with as much astonishment as was shown by 
their friends. The stranger was an elderly, 
grizzled, but poiverfully built man, with hard 
features, high cheek-bones, indented nose, square 
jaws, hidden by his stiff iron-gray beard, and 
moustache. 

‘ You are Mr Srnethby — Nicholas Srnethby, I 
believe : in fact, I know it,’ said the man. — ‘ But 
may I ask who this* is'?’ pointing to Cousin 
George as he spoke. 

‘ I really do not know what your business here 
is, or why you make this inquiry,’ returned 
Srnethby, a good deal nettled by the intrusion; 
‘ but I certainly am Nicholas Srnethby, and this 
gentleman is Mr George Styles. Have you any 
business wuth eithe^ of us ?’ 

‘Did you ever see George Styles look like a 
cross between a skittle-sharp and a stage 
smuggler?’ continued the visitor, ‘which is what 
this fellow looks like.’ 

‘ Do you mean ’ began Cousin George, but 

he spoke falteringly ; while Mr Joe and Mr 
Brooks, who stood behind the stranger, could 
see that the speaker turned pale. 

‘ Yes ; I do mean,’ interrupted the visitor ; 


‘and I mean a good deal more than that, as j^ou 
will find.’ He flourished ah ugly-looking stick 
which he carried, os if to give emphasis to these 
words. — ^*As for you, Nick Smethby, I am sur- 
prised and ashamed to think you could be such 
a fool as to mistake a fellow like this for your 
own cousin — for me /’ 

Here every hearer started in reality ; 
Smethby, drawing a long breath, looked from^ne 
to the other with an expression which clearly 
showed that he did not mean to contest the 
announcement 

‘ Do you think,’ resumed the new-comcr, ‘ that 

man, after twenty years’ beating about the 
digging, which I have had, could look as young 
as he did when he started ? which is 5 )retty nearly 
what this fellow does, in spite of his make-up. — 
I ‘have come back with enough to pay you your 
loan, Nick, but I have been down very low in 
my time. 1 have fought two battles in the 
colonial ring, and I am going to show this fellow, 
presently, how I won them.’ 

‘All this is dreadfully mysterious!’ exclaimed 
Smethby ; ‘ yet one thing is clear enough : I 
will swear you are my cousin George Styles. 
But then, who is this? — ^Yes, who are you, you 
impostor V he cried, turning sharply upon his 
guest, who gasped once or twice, as though trying 
to speak, but was paralysed by the new-comer, 
from whom he could not remove his eyes. 

‘ Don’t toouble yourself about him yet,’ pursued 
the second Styles. ‘I will just say what I have 
to say, and then I will get it all out of him ; 
you will SCO that. I fancy, however, I am only 
just in time. Is it true that you have agreed 
to go up to London with this person and invest 
a lot of money among his confederates ?’ 

The ‘first cousin,’ as ho may fairly be called, 
groaned at this ; while Mr Smethby uttered, as 
well he might, an ejaculation of intense astonish- 
ment at finding his intentions and plans thus 
known to a man whom he had not seen for 
twenty years. 

‘I see you are surprised, Nick, and that our 
customer there feels he is bowletl out,’ said 
the stranger. ‘But after all, there is nothing 
to wonder at in the matter. I inquired my way 
at the station — having learnt your address from 
your old office — and a gentleman who overheard 
me, kindly offered to show me the place. I 
told him who I was ; and he was just as much as 
flabbergasted as you are ; but ho was delighted as- 

well. He told me all about tliis’ The speaker 

paused while he cast a look of utter contempt 
at his predecessor, and then went on, evidently 
unable to find an epithet suitably strong. ‘ He 
told me he was a doctor, by name Robert Crewe.’ 
(It was now Harriet’s turn to start and change 
colour.)' ‘We walked together to a point just 
below here, where he turned off at the brow of 
a hiU. He not only told me about the impostor 
who was taking my name, but pointed him out 
as he slunk in at the gate.’ (The unlucky cousin 
remembered, and groaned audibly as he did so, 
the two**men whom he had seen in converse 
on the rise in the road.) ‘ So here I am ; and 
the first, thing I mean to do is to collar this 
fellow, and thrash him until he has not a sound 
inch of skin on his carcase. — But don’t you turn 
pale, my dear.’ This was said to Harriet^ and the 
speaker raised his cap with a sort of reassuring' 
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politeness. * Though I have come straight from 
the mines, I do not forget what is due to a lady ; 
and 1 shall take the fellow outside to havo 
hia thrashing, and he shall have it now.’ With 
this, he made a stride forward, and thrusting his 
huge hand inside the man’s collar, clutched him 
witn a grip which might have been of iron, and 
with a single tug pulled him to his feet; but 
the victim seemed unable to stand, and sank 
back on his chair all of a heap. 

Harriet uttered a scream as the real Cousin 
George bent over the man, evidently intent upon 
dri^ging him out by main force ; while Mr Joe 
and Mr Brooks seized his arm, and urged him 
not to be violent — Joe at the same* moment 
briefly introdaicing himself and his brother-in- 
law. , 

‘I am glad see you again, anyhow, young 
Joe,’ returned Styles. ‘I remember buying you 
a drum the last time I was in your company. — 
But you had better let me settle this fellow at 
once.* 

* Spare me ! ’ whined the man. He could not 
speak comfortably with such a grip on his collar 
and with such knuckles buried in his neck. 

‘Why, what I am going to do is real mercy 
to you!’ retorted his captor. ‘You will be sore 
for a week or ten days, and then bo as well as 

ever ; but if I give you over to the police 

Well, as you seem to dread a simple licking so 
much, we will go to the police. Come on !’ 

Another tremendous tug here draggetl up the 
unfortunate creature, who broke into most de-. 
I spairing petitions, imploring that they would 
I not give him up to the police — they knew him, 

I he said. 

‘ Why, confound it ! you do not suppose you 
are to bo let oft' scot-irce, after such a game as 
this, do you?’ exclaimed the other, whooc aston- 
ishment was so clearly genuine, that Joe and 
Brooks could not repress a smile. 

‘ I will confess everything ; 1 throw myself on 
your mercy ! ’ urged the man ; ‘ but don’t give 
me up to the police. I am sure to get it hot, 
if you do,’ 

‘ So you ought ! ’ ejaculated Styles, 

‘ I think if you were to quit your hold on his 
neck, he could speak freer, ^ said Mr Joe; ‘and 
I should really like to know how all this came 
about.’ 

‘ Ah 1 so he might,’ assented Styles, acting on 
the suggestion. ‘I can easily catch hold of him 
again when I want him. I’ll bet he does not 
give us the slip.’ 

In spite of the threat conveyed in the last 
speech, the culprit’s face visibly 'brightened after 
Joe’s remark. Mr Smethby had remained silent 


wits’ end to get this, a pal— a friend— who inew 
I hod been in a difficulty, said ’ (he paused here, 
and glanced at Smethby) — ‘he said there was a 
flat to be had at Valeborough, if he was properly 
worked. — No offence, I hope, sir. It was not 
me who said this ; it was my friend.* 

* It was correct enough, whoever said it,’ 
replied Smethby, to whom the remark had been 
addressed. 

‘ He knew a lot about the family affairs here,’ 
continued Smith: ‘he had scraped about and 
picked the particulars up, till he thought he had 
got ^[iiite enough to enable a man to act as the 
£ousin they had nqt seen for twenty years ; but 
he owned he had not got the headpiece to keep 
the game up for any time ; so I was to he the 
cousin ; and he was to be a friend who knew me, 
and was to manage — as he did very well— -to get 
hold of Mr Smetnby, as if by accident, and tell 
him all about the good Iuck of his old friend 
Styles, and how he was going to try on a game 
with his cousin*Mr Smethby.’ 

‘ I never thought I was such an idiot ; but go 
on,’ said the host. 

‘We rakgd up some money between us,* re- 
sumed Smith ; ‘ but it was a hard job to get 
enough, as of course I had to bo pretty liberal ; 
but luckily this gentleman would not let me 


all this time, being not only confused wiUi the 
unexpected revelation, but a little ashamed^ pos- 
sibly, of his own management, which was so 
over-cunning as to make him a readier prey to 
the swindler. 

‘Well, go on,’ was the rough command of Styles. 

‘ Who are you ? Where do you come from ? ’ 

‘ My name is John Smith,’ began the maai. A 
furtive leer which he cast upon the company as 
he said this, might have been involuntary ; but 
certain it is that none of those who saw it 
believed he was speaking the truth. ‘ I had got 
I into trouble,’ he continued, ‘ and wanted some | 
1 money for a fresh start. While I was at my | 
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but luckily this gentleman would not let me 
spend much.— However, I got a lefter this morn- 
ing, saying that Ben— my friend— could not send 
another penny, and that unless I could make a 
haul at once, the thing must burst up. But the 
business was nearly ripe. I had prepared the 
way for persuading my cousin, as I called him, 
to invest a lot of money, by dropping a pretended 
letter from my stockbroker, which I knew they 
would find and read. In fact, there was no 
dilliculty all through ; and I had arranged for 
a visit to London to-morrow, so I was in hope 
that ’ 

‘ That you could make the haul,’ said Smethbv, 
as the other paused. ‘How did you mean to do 
it, when I should be with you? I was to go 
to the office, you know.’ 

‘I meant to take you to a place where you 
would wait in a room, while 1 went into what 
you would think was only an inner office, but 
which I knew had a way out,’ answered Smith. 

‘ In fact, if I had once touched the money, there 
would have been an end of it.’ 

‘And your friend with the villa and the brace- 
lets?’ asked Smethby. 

‘All put in to make it seem more natural,’ said 
the man. ‘ But I have not robbed your place of a 
pennyworth ever since I ha\^ been here, I assui’o 
you. I hope you wiil take that into con- 
sideration.’ 

He went on a little further, until he was inter- 
rupted by Styles, vho led him to the door — ^no 
force was now wanted — and telling him thiit he 
woqjd give him in charge to the nearest policj- 
man if he ever saw him again, •pitched him out 
on the dark foad, and then returned to the circle 
he had left. 

At first, Smethby was teitibly chopfallen, but 
recovered ere long, and joined in the laugh with 
which first ‘ Cousin George ’ and then the others 
reviewed the past. Harriet was not the noisiest 
of the party, but she was not the least happy, 
and ‘Cousin George’ appeared to have taken a 
great fancy for her. i 
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Styles paid his debt to *Nick Smethby’ that 
nighty to prove, as he said, that he was not another 
impostor, and said, besides, that while he should 
not bother about amethyst bracelets or diamonds 
and sapphires, yet, if that ^roung doctor had &e 
courage to get married within three months, and 
a few hundreds would help him to get into 
practice, why, he George Styles, had enough for 
such a purpose, and Harriet should take care of 
it, until it was wanted. 

Altogether, although rougher and coarser than 
the first cou^ this second edition was a f^eat 
improvement ; and settling down as he did in 
Valeborough, he was a re^lar visitor, not only 
at Mr Smethby’s but at Df Crewe’s, when the 
latter set up his own house, after an early mar- 
riage to Miss Harriet 

And improvident and wild as George had once 
been, he was steady enough in his friendships 
now, so he never left the little circle ; and when 
he died, his property — a good deal less than the 
hundreds of thousands attributed to the first 
cousin — went to the children of Dr and Mrs 
Crewe, with which cluster of young people he 
had always been a great favourite. 


AIR AS A MOTIVE FORCE. 

In a recent number of the Jeurml we touched on 
the various methods of transmission of power, 
and showed how steam had been laid on in mains 
in the streets of American towns, and a house-to- 
house distribution thus effected. Loss has been 
found, however, to result from leakage and con- 
densation, and these defects have militated against 
the system. Water under pressure has obtained 
extended application in this country where pow’cr 
i was required in docks and warehouses ; but up 
to the present time, a motor has not been intro- 
duced satisfying the necessary requirements of 
economy sufficiently to render the system of 
commercial value for supplying small power 
either for domestic purposes or to the lesser in- 
dustries. Bursting of pipes, through frost or other 
cause, might result in serious damage, moreover, 
in dwelling-houses. 

The problem of transmission of power may 
possibly find a solution in electricity in the 
future ; but as regards the present, suffice it to 
say that the cost of production of such agency 
entirely precludes it 'from entering into the field 
of competition. Attempts now being made, in 
Paris and Birmingham, to distribute power by 
rarefied air in the former, and by compressed 
air in the latter cit*/, possess no slight interest. 
In each case, the metliofl adopted differs in no 
way in principle from that of the systems already 
touched on. Central pumping stations, furnished 
with boiler and steam-power, supply the requisite 
energy ; whilst the transmitting medium-steam, 
water, or air, as the case may be — is distribpted 
through the principal mains, which feed in their 
turn the lesser arteries of the systfim supplying 
the individual consumer. 

In the case of rarefied air, though, theoretic^ly, 
a pressure of fifteen pounds per square inch 
could be obtained, in practice it is found advis- 
able to work at a pressure of about ten pounds, 
without approaching nearer to an absolute vacuum. 
Three classes of motors are employed to convert 
the vacuum in the mains into useful work ; suffice 


it to say, however, that whilst differing in the 
details of construction, the principle involved 
throughout is the same, and consists essentially 
of modifications of the steam-engine to the require- 
ments of air-pressure. Payment is made according 
to the power absorbed by each consumer, an in- 
genious arrangement actuating as counter, indicat- 
ing how much work is actually done, irrespective 
of the number of revolutions made by the lAotor. 
Even where gas is available, the cost of engines 
for using it has not unfrequently militated 
against its adoption by the smaller industries; 
hence the Parisian Company for the distribution 
of power by rarefied air has elected not only 
to supplgr power but to lease out the motors os 
well Their customers embrace ,,8uch users of 
small power as hat-block makers, jewellers, wood- 
turners, comb-cutters, stay and clothing manu- 
facturers, dentists, butchers, &c. The cleanliness 
of this system, and its excellent ventilating capa- 
bilities, should form an argument in its favour. 
Not only is all smell from combustion, as in 
the case of the gas-engine, avoided, but, by 
drawing at every stroke a given quantity of 
air from the room, the motor directly produces 
ventilation. 

Time alone can show whether the system wdll 
prove a commercial success ; in any case, its 
promoters could hardly have chosen a better field 
for its introduction than Paids, a city containing 
upwards of a million persons engaged in the 
minor industries already indicated, and which 
require small motive pewer. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY PIRATE. 

It is not likely that many of our readers will 
have heal’d of a certain Captain Hayes, who a 
few years ago was one of the most notorious des- 
peradoes among the numerous ‘ beach(;ombers ’ 
and other questionable characters who infested the 
South Pacific. A few instances of this worthy’s 
escapades in the patlis of fraud and villainy, 
drawn from Coral LandSy by 11. S. Cooper 
(London : R. Bentley & Son), may be of interest, 
and will also show how, up to a comparatively 
recent period, a determined character could 
pursue a career of actual crime and piracy in 
the Eastern seas with impunity. 

Of the antecedents of Captain (or ‘Bully,’ as 
he was commonly dubbed) Hayes, little is known 
before 1858, when he appeared in the Hawaiian 
Islands, having landed from the ship Orestes. 
After a short stay at Honolulu, he left for San 
Francisco in the beginning of 1859 ; and a few 
months afterwai’ds reappeared in command of 
a brig bound for New Caledonia. Having entered 
a closed port without having first passed the 
custom-house, the sheriff arrested him and took 
possession of the brig. Captain Hayes put all 
the blame on his first officer, and was vi^ously 
indigffant with him for misinforming him as to 
the necessity of first entering at the custom-house 
at Lahaina, at the same time treating the sheriff 
with unbounded courtesy and every matk of 
respect. He at once agreed to proceed to 
Lahaina, and seemed delighted to find it was 
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the sheriffs duty to accompany him thither. | 
When, however, the ship was clear of the land, 
Hayes -* changed his tune/ and coolly informed 
the sheriff he had no intention of going near 
the custom-house, and that he (the sheriff) could 
either remain on board and pay for his passage 
to New Caledonia, or find his way back to 
•port'^tlie best way he could. The sheriff found 
himself completely outwitted, and was perforce 
obliged to take to his small boat— luckily, still 
alongside — and managed to reach the land with 
considerable difficulty, having the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing his late prisoner laughing 
at him over the taffrail as he resumed hia course 
for the Southern Ocean. Next mail brought in- 
structions to the *Jnited States consul at Hono- 
lulu for Hayes’ arrest ; and it then became known 
that when last in the islands he liad borrowed 
money from a confiding clergyman, with which 
he had gone to San Francisco and negotiated 
the purchase of the brig, fitted her out, engaged 
his crew and then set sail, paying nobody. His 
cruise at this time, however, did not last very 
long ; shortly afterwards, his ship was wrecked 
at AVallace’s Island, the captain and his ‘chums’ 
escaping in the boat to the Navigators’ Islands, 
leaving the rest of the crew to their fate. They 
ultimately, however, succeeded in shotting safe to 
shore by means of a raft. 

Hayes was next heard of at Batavia in com- 
mand of a barque ; how obtained is not known. 
He succeeded in getting a cargo of coffee for 
Europe — which it would never have seen — when 
the Dutch East India Company got some informa- 
tion as to his antecedents, and were only too 
glad to get repossf ssion of their coffee, losing the 
charter-money, which Hayes insisted on being 
paid before he allowed the cargo to be taken on 
shore again. Finding he had not much chance 
of doing any good— or evil, rather— at Batavia, 
Hayes resolved to depart in search of a fresh 
field for the exercise of liis talents. Proceeding 
to Hong-kong, he succeeded in filling his vessel 
with Chinese coolies, and sailed for Melbourne. 
After a fair voyage, he Avas nearing the Australian 
coast, when he spoke a ship, and was informed 
that a tax had been imposed on all Chinese 
immigrants, and that he would have to pay fifty 
dollars per head on his passengers before he 
would be permitted to land them. This was 
rather a serious outlook for the captain, but, as 
usual, his inventive brain was equal tp the 
occasion. He sailed calmly on, and soon arrived 
off his port of destination. Then he set to work 
to carry out the plan he had conceived. He 
coolly filled his ship half- full of water, hoisted 
signals of distress, and lay to, waiting the deve- 
lopment of his ruse. He had not long to wait ; 
his signals for assistance were perceived, aad two 
tug steamers were soon alongside, proffering their 
cervices for the purpose of towing him into port. 
Hay<te declared his ship would sink before^ she 
could be got into dock, as his pumps were choked 
and the water risinjj at a great rate. He implored 
them to take off his passengers, leaving his crew 


and himself to escape by means of their boats, 
should the barque not float till they returned. 
This the tug-owners agreed to do. The China- 
men were trans-shipp^, and the steamers bore 
off, promising to return as speedily as possible 
to his assistance. They got their load of China- 
men safely landed, the owners paying the head- 
tax, and steamed back to bring in the ship ; but 
she was nowhere to be seen, having, as they 
supposed, gone down with all hands. No such 
fate, however, had befallen the gallant captain. 
No sooner were the tugs out of sight, than he 
pumped his ship free of water, and lost no time 

S putting good few miles between him and 
elbourne, inwardly chuckling, no doubt, at 
the clever way he had duped the antipodeans 
and got his Chinamen landed at others’ expense. 
Some time after this, Hayes speculated in another 
cargo of Chinamen ; but this time he landed 
them without trouble and without paying any- 
thing, having gone through the lorniaHty of 
getting them all made British subjects before he 
sailed ! 

For a few years after this, Captain Hayes was 
little heard /)f, except at some of the South Pacific 
islands, where he occasionally turned up, osten- 
sibly pursuing the avocation of an honest trader. 
By-ana-by, however, he resumed his old habits, 
and for a couple of years or so he made raids on 
several of the island groups, robbing and destroy- 
ing the stations of the traders and native villages. 
Eventually, he was arrested by the British consul 
at Upolu. As luck would have it, at this same 
time a certain friend of Hayes, Captain Pease or 
Peace, arrived at Upolu in his brig the Leonora, 
On some pretence or other, Hayes obtained leave 
to go on board ; and when next morning dawned, 
the brig was invisible, having sailed during the 
night with him on board as a passenger. In 
due time, the Leonora arrived at Shanghai, and 
by some dodge or other, Hayes managed to get 
Captain Pease put in prison, passing himself off 
to the authorities as the owner of the brig. He 
next got on board the supplies he was in need 
of, and sot sail, as usual paying for little or 
nothing. Hayes once more was in command of 
a good ship, with a crew who asked no questions, 
and in a position to resume his fraudulent career, 
llis first port of call was Saigon, where he was 
chartered to take a load of rice to Hong-kong 
and other intermediate ports. At the fii’st port 
of call, the owner of the rice went on shore to 
try and effect a sale. Hayes took this oppor- 
tunity of leaving the owner behind, and set off 
for Bankok, where he disjfcsed of his cargo at 
a good price, and departed once more for his 
favourite hunting-ground — the South Pacific. 

Hayes some time after this was again without 
a ship, having imprudently intrusted his vessel 
to the core of his first officer, who treateA the 
‘Bully’ to a dose of his avn game, and weLu 
off with her^eaving him in a«quaiidary on one 
of the SouthTacific islets. Hayes was now forced 
to change his play, and accordingly came out in 
a new character. Pretending to be converted 
from his evil ways, he completely got the better 
of the American missionaries, and obtained 
command of a small schooner belonging to the 
Mission. At the first favourable opportunity, as j 
may be supposed, he disappeared with the 
schooner, and arrived at Manila. Here, however, 
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his fame had preceded him, and on being rec(^* 
nised, he was promptly arrested, and put in 
prison. The captain’s game seemed now about 
up ; but his good luck had not ^et deserted him. 
Once more adopting the religious dodge, he 
turned a devout Catholic, and so talked over the 
priests, that, although there was evidence enough 
to hang him and a dozen others besides, he got 
off, and was next heard of at the scene of his 
first escapade, San Francisco, where he stole a 
smart schooner called the Lofws, and once more 
was off for the Sunny South. , 

On another occasion, Hayes was captured by 
the U.S. steamer Naragansety which had been 
commissioned to look out lor him. He wa& 
not many days on board the war-ship, when, by 
his affable manners and gentlemanly behaviour, 
he so won over the sympathies of the American 
officers, that they became convinced he was a 
most worthy individual, and set him free, 
actually supplying him with a new set of sails 
and other articles he was in need cf £ ! 

On another occasion, Hayes called at Levuka, 
the capital of Fiji, to obtain supplies for a 
lengthened cruise. The goods were sent on board, 
and the bill rendered, payment being expected 
next morning before he sailed ; but when the 
day dawned, the captain, as usual, was off. 
Unfortunately for him, howgver, in this instance 
the wind failed him, and the merchant was able 
to overtake the ship in a rowboat. 

The captain was not at all put about when the 
merchant came on board ; said ‘ he presumed he 
' would have letters for him to post, and would he 
delighted to be of use,’ The merchant was rather 
taken aback at such coolness in an absconding 
debtor, and mildly hinted at payment of his 
account. 

‘ Wliy,’ exclaimed Hayes, ‘ you were paid 
yesterday ! ’ 

The merchant assured him that ho was mis- 
taken. 

Hayes expressed astonishment, and ordered np 
one of his officers. ‘Didn’t I give you the cash 
to settle this gentleman’s bill?’ he asked indig- 
nantly ; and then the ‘ Bully ’ opened the vials 
of his wrath upon the innocent seaman, who was 
cunning enough to see the captain’s object, and 
held his tongue. Seeing, however, that there was 
no sign of a breeze springing up, he was forced 
to pay for his supplies, no doubt very much 
chagrined at having to be honest for once in his 
lifetime. 

After a long career of robbery and bloodshed — 
for he gets the nametof having perpetrated several 
murders — Hayes at lost* met his deserts at the 
hands of one of his officers, whom he had 
defrauded and ill-used in a most disgraceful 
manner. No doubt, the secret of his eluding 
the hands of justice for so long a time was his 
particularly pleasing manners and appear^ce. 
He was by no queans a common ruffian, but*^ the 
reverse, having a handsome face aifd figure, and 
bestowing a deal of care and attention on his 
personal appearanca His urbanity of manner 
and conversational powers were of the most 
fascinating description, and he could entertain a 
friend or knock him on the head in an equally 
charming style. When he first appeared in the 
Pacific, he was accompanied by ‘ Mrs Hayes,’ and 
was seldom without a female companion, several 


of whom are said to have been among his victims. 
He was possessed of great natural abilities. If 
he had only turned his talents into a proper 
channel, he might have made a good position 
for himself in the world. 


THEMONTH: 

8CIBNCB AND ARTS. " 

Mb C. Tankerville-Chamberlain, late acting 
consul at Panama, gives a hopeful account of 
the progress of M. de Lesseps’ giant undertaking, 
the construction of the Canal across the Isthmus, 
which ia very differeut from the description of 
the state of things lately published in the Ame- 
rican newspapers. He believes that the great 
work will be actually completed in about three 
years’ time. The line of the Canal, forty-six 
miles in length, has been divided into five sec- 
tions, which have been handed over to five 
responsible and solvent contractors, who are 
bound under heavy penalties to complete their 
work by the end of 1888. The holders of rail- 
way stock and many others in America are inte- 
rested in believing, and trying to make others 
believe, that the Canal is a failure and cannot 
succeed. That it will be a financial success, 
must remain an open question, for the expense 
already incurred, added to that which is to come, 
constitutes a larger sum than has ever yet been 
sunk in a single engineering undertaking. 

A proposal is now on foot to connect by means 
of a submarine tunnel the defences of Portsmouth 
with the forts on the Solent and with the Isle 
of Wight, and it is probable that preliminary 
borings will be made to ascertain the practica- 
bility of the scheme. It has been before pro- 
posed that a fort should he built half-way between 
Stokes Bay and Kydc, on a bank which rises 
to within eight feet of high-water mark ; but 
the scheme was abandoned because of the diffi- 
culty of finding fresh water for the garrison. 
The tying together of this proposed fort and 
the other defences would at once obviate this 
difficulty, and would at the same time relieve 
our • expensive ironclads from the duty of pro- 
'tecting a spot which has always been looked upon 
as of great importance. 

Among all the wonderful things which were 
exhibited in the late Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition, there was nothing more remarkable than 
the vast variety of different woods — strange to 
Euro^ican eyes — which were shown in some of 
the Courts. These woods seemed to exhibit every 
shade of colour and every variety of grain. In 
one Court in particular could this be well re- 
marked, for the different samples of wood were 
cut into the shape of books and highly polished, 
each ‘pseudo volume bearing its own name. 
Messrs A. Ransome & Co. lately invited a num- 
ber of colonial visitors — engineers, builders, and 
others— to their large works at Chelsea, in order 
that they might demonstrate the applicability 
of some of these woods to various purposes. 
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About forty different vaneties were subjected to 
tbe operations of tree-felling, cross-eutting, saw- 
ing, planing, moulding, mortising, tenoning, and 
boring ; while various articles, from casks to 
doors, were actually made and completed before 
the visitors’ eyes. The exhibition not only 
formed an illustration of the suitability of many 
coldiiial woods for employment in this country, 
but it also showed to what a marvellous pitch 
of perfection wood-working machinery has been 
brought by Messrs Ransomo. The demonstration 
is likely to lead to a great shipment of colonial 
woods to this country, many of which are plenti- 
ful, and therefore cheap. • 

The colossal statue of Liberty, which has been 
presented by the trench Republic to the Republi* 
of America, and "which, witli the pedestal, is 
over one hundred and fifty feet in height, is, at 
(the time we write, nearly completed. When the 
statue is quite finished, it is proposed to illu- 
minate it at night in a very novel manner. 
The female figure of Liberty holds aloft a torch, 
which will be furnished with eight electric arc 
lamps, each of six thousand candle-power, the 
rays from which will be thrown upwards towards 
the clouds. At the same time, several other 
lamps of similar power will shine on the statue 
itself, caiising it to stand out in strong relief 
from its dark surroundings. 

A correspondent of the Times, quoting a letter 
I'ccently received from Sydney, New South Wales, 
gives an account of the extraordinary instinct 
shown by ants and other insects which live 
ill and on the ground. Some months ago, 
the natives of a certain district iwedicted the 
approach of floods, and left their low-lying 
camping-grounds for the higher country. The 
floods came as predicted, several weeks later; 
and the natives said that their sole information 
regarding them was gathered from the insects, 
which had built their nests, &c. in the trees, 
instead of, as usual, in tlie ground. The corre- 
spondent asks whether this forecasting jirovidence 
of the ant is recorded by any of our travellers, 
and whether any explanation* of the fact can. be 
given. 

Here arc two more natural-history notes re- 
corded by correspondents. It is pointed out by 
one that, owing to our backward spring this 
year, the swallows on their arrival were kept 
so short of food that quite two-thirds of their 
number died of famine ; hence the unusual 
plague of flies that we have experienced during 
the summer. He pleads that the little mud nests 
which are seen clinging under the eaves of so 
many houses in country and suburbs should be 
protected from injury, for if it were not for the 
swallows, flies would constitute a veritable pest 

In answer to this, another writer points out 
that sparrows will sometimes prevent the swallow's 
buildiim, and will often drive the rightful owmers 
from their nests. This fact he lias ascqptained 
by direct obsc^rvation. He also remarks that 
the swarms of flies this year may be due in 
CTeat measure to the scarcity of wasps, which 
destroy an immense number. The scarcity of 
wasps in his particular neighbourhood is fully 
accounted for, one of his friends having destroyed 



no fewer than sixtjr-seven of their nests. His 
plan of procedure is, as for as we know, as 
novel as it is simple and effective. Tow soaked 
in spirits of turpentine is thrust into the wasp’s 
nest at night, and the hole is afterwards filled 
up.— presumably with earth. 

We are so accustomed to wonderful news 
from the land of Niagara, that we are not 
much surprised to learn that the largest photo- 
graphic negative ever produced has been taken 
by an American worker. The glass plate upon 
whiqh the colossal picture was taken measured 
sixty by thirty-six inches, and w'eighed more than 
eighty pounds. The coating with sensitive mate- 
rial of such a plat4 was in itself a very difficult 
undertaking, while for its development after ex- 
posure in the camera, over three pailfuls of 
fluid had to be cast over its surface while it 
was lying in a specially constructed tray. The 
photographer succeeded in obtaining a good pic- 
ture, as well as a silver medal to rew'ard him for 
I his enterprise. -» 

A French journal says that flow'ers may be 
preserved with all their natural brilliancy and 
freshness by dipping them into a mixture made 
as folio w's f In a w'ell- corked bottle, dissolve six 
drachms of coarsely powdered clear gum-copal ; add / 

the same quantity of broken glass, and fifteen and ^ 
a half ounces (by weight) of pure\ rectified sul- ■ 
phuric ether. Tne 'lowers should be dipped into 
this varnish-like fluid four or five times, allowing 
them to remain in a current of air for ten minutes 
between each immersion. This plan, if it does 
not interfere with the delicate texture of the 
jietals, should be of use to flower-painters, who 
often have to hurry their work unduly because of 
the perishable nature of tbeir models. 

Mv Graber has lately made some curious obser- 
vations upon the effect of light upon eyeless ani- 
mals, a Rejiort of which appears in the Proceedings 
of the Vienna Academy. He put a number of 
earthworms into a box, which was provided with 
an aperture at one side, through which light was 
allowed ingress. The result of many experiments 
showed that the worms sought the darkest part 
of their temporary prison, and that at least two- 
fifths of their number shunned the light. Experi- 
menting with rays of different colours by means 
of stained glass, he found that the worms exhibited 
a marked preference for red light. 

According to the Anicricayi iJrwjgist, an alloy 
which will solder glass, porcelain, and metals, or 
one to the other, can be made in the following 
manner : Copper dust, made by precipitating the 
metal from a solution of b^uestone by means of 
zinc, is put into a mortar and treated with strong j 
sulphuric acid. To tfliis mass, formed by the t 
copper and acid, is added a little more than twice 
as much mercury, the addition being made with 
constant stirring. •The amalgam thus formed is 
washed with warm water to remove the acid^and 
is afterwards cooled. When* required for usd, it 
is heated, and worked in a moi'tdt until it becomes 
as soft as wax, and in this state it will cling , 
tenaciously to any surface ^to which it may he 
applied. It is applicable more especially to 
those substances which will not bear a high tem- 
perature. 

A year ago, Mr J. W. Swan of Newcastle 
described before the North of England Institute 
of Mining and Mechanical Engineers an electric 
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safetj'lamp whicli he had invented for the use of 
miners. This lamp, although efficient, had no 
means of detecting the presence of firedamp. In 
an improved lamp whiw the same inventor has 
produced, this deficiency is eimplied, for a fire- 
damp indicator fornw part ot the lamp. This 
indicator is based upon one invented some time 
ago, and consists of a coil of platinum wire which 
can be switched on to the current which supplies 
the lamp and brought to a red-heat. If firedamp 
be present, the wire becomes far hotter, and 
therefore brighter than it will in pure air ; and in 
one form of lamp a similar coil, shut up in a glass 
tube containing air, is provided, for the sake of 
comparison. In another foria of indicator tho 
hot wire is made to explode the charge of fire- 
damp submitted to it, of course in a closed 
chamber, thus forming a partial vacuum, which 
acts upon a column of liquid in an attached 
gauge tube. By this means the exact percentage 
of fiery gas present can be accurately noted. It 
may be hoped that these improved ^appliances may 
come into common use ; but of course electrical 
fittings are somewhat expensive, and this is the 
initial difficulty in introducing improvements 
which would lead to much saving of life. 

In tliese enlightened times, when hooka with- 
out number are published to instruct even the 
youngest scholars about the nature of common 
things, it seems almost impdlisible to realise the 
ignorance which existed and the nonsense which 
was written even as lately as the last century 
concerning matters of the most elementary kind. 
So-called facts in natural history of the most 
ludicrous kind were handed down from writer 
to writer and accepted as the exact truth by all 
readers. Here is a specimen of chemical know- 
ledge M'hich dates from the year 1747, and is 
due to the pen of one George Adama He 
naively remarks that ‘ some people have imagined 
that the sharpness of vinegar is occasioned by 
the cels striking their pointed tails against the 
tongue and palate ; but it is very certain that 
the sourest vinegar has none of those eels, an<l 
that its pungency is entirely owing to the pointed 
figure of its salts, which float therein.* There is 
probably some confusion here between the sourness 
of vinegar and the acidity of sour paste, which 
latter is accompanied, as even young microscopists 
know w^ell, by the development of innumerable 
so-called eels. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of liledical 
Officers of Health, Dr Alfred Hill, the President., 
delivered an opening address, which dealt with 
the important subjects of the disposal of house- 
refuse and the best method of treating sewage. 
The employment of destructive furnaces for 
getting rid of dry house-refuse was strongly re- 
commended. The efficient disposal of sewage is 
of course a far more difficult pioblem to solve, and 
one which has now for a number of years troubled 
the minds of many. Dr Hill is in favour of 
the sewage-farm ‘principle, which has been so 
successfully tried at Birmingham. He showed 
that^ the system had not proved a nuisance to 
adjoining residents nor yet injurious to health. 
It was also a profitable system, for in the city 
referred to, twenty thousand pounds had been 
realised during the past year by the sale of stock 
OBad produce from the sewage-farm. He believed 
that if a similar system were adopted for the 


metropolitan area, the sewage which is now 
allowed to poison the Thames might realise in 
meat, milk, and vegetables two hundred thousand 
pounds, 

Mr Thomson Hankey has lately pointed out a 
new use for sugar, which, however, is not new, 
but it is so litrie known that he has done good 
service in calling attention to it. In the prepara- 
tion of mortar and cement, the addition of a 
certain quantity of unrefined sugar will give the 
mixture extraordinary hardness and tenacity. In 
India, sugar has been used for this purpose from 
time immemorial, and walls built with mortar 
of this description will defy all ordinary methods 
of destruction. Plaster of Paris will also set 
much harder if about ten per cent, of sugar be 
added to the water with which* it is mixed. 
With plaster of Paris, it might be mentioned, 
the addition of alum has much the same effect. 

At one of the recent meetings of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, M. Gautier of Paris read an 
interesting paper on ‘The Casting of Chains in 
Solid Steel.^ In the course of this paper, ho 
pointed out that in order to compete successfully 
with wrought-iron in chain-making, the steel 
employed must be quite solid and absolutely free 
from blowholes, and it is most necessary to 
adopt a quick method of moulding the chains. 
In the process which has been adopted by Messrs 
Joubert and Leger of Lyons, these difficulties have 
been successfully overcome. The process com- 
bines chilled casting with instantaneous removal 
from the moulds, after which the chain is finished 
and annealed in oil. By this method he claims 
that better chains can be manufactured than those 
of wrought-iron, with the advantage of greatly 
diminished weight. 

The deposition of dust and smoke by the 
passage of electricity has been more than once 
adverted to in these pages, more especially in 
connection with the collection of lead-fume. 
Messrs King, Mendliara, & Co. of Bristol have 
recently constructed a convenient piece of appa- 
ratus for illustrating this phenomenon. It consists 
of ajar capped at the top with a cover, through 
which protrudes a rod furnished with a ball. 
This rod terminates inside the jar in a point ; 
and a similar pointed wire, which finds a termina- 
tion outside the lower part of the jar, is opposite 
to it Below, there is a small combustion box, 
in which a smouldering piece of brown paper will 
soon fill the jar with smoke. Thus filled, the 
jar is connected by its brass terminals to a 
Wimsburst Electrical Machine. When the handle 
of the machine is turned, an electrical discharge 
takes place between the two pointed wires ; and 
the smoke, after being violently agitated, dis- 
appears, leaving the air in the jar perfectly 
clear. • 

The Simplex Ironing Machine, which is 
invented by Mr S. Bash, and which has been 
examined and approved by the leadii^ tailoring 
establishments in London and Paris, is designed 
to relieve workers from the heavy manual labour 
attending the use of pressing-irons. The simplex 
iron is suspended from a movable arm by a 
universal joint, and can be moved in any direction 
over the work and with any desired degree of 
pressure. This pressure is brought about by the 
aid of a pedal attachment. There is also pro- 
vision made for pressing long seamsi a movable 
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table being made to travel to and fro beneath the 
gas-heated iron. The inventor claims for his 
method a saving in fuel and more rapid and 
efficient vrork. 

A new explosive has been invented bv a 
Russian engineer, M. Rucktchell, about which 
some very curious particulars have been published, 
while the nature of the compound remains the 
secret of its discoverer. The explosive gives a 
penetrative power to projectiles ten times greater j 
than gunpowder. It emits ncfither smoke nor heat, ' 
and its discharge is unaccompanied by any report j 
If this be true, can the compound — whatever it 
be — ^be called an explosive ? But this wonderful 
product is to be utilised in the arts ^of peace 
as well as those of war, for it forms the motive- j 
power for an ‘engine constructed by the inventor, 
an engine for wTuch he claims superiority ovc? 
steam and gas engines. It will be remembered 
that an engine of much the same character was 
invented a lew years ago in America. Its motive- 
power was a secret from everybody. The neces- 
sary and inevitable Company was formed to buy 
up the inventor’s rights, and then — nothing more 
was heard of it. 

Mr W. F. Dennis has been exhibiting at Mill- 
wall, London, a continuous wire-netting machine, 
which is a great improvement on former con- 
trivances of this kind. The machine works from 
bobbins of wire only, not from bobbins and spools, 
as in the older machines, and these bobbins con- 
tain a sufficient length of udre to keep the 
machine at work for a whole day. In a day 
of ten hours, a single machine will produce three 
hundred ancl fifty yards of wire-netting twenty- 
three inches in width. The machine in ques- 
tion occupies a space of eleven by eight feet, 
by six feet in heiglit. Nor is it confined to 
the production of netting from soft metal, for 
hard bright steel and iron wire can be used, 
producing a most rigid product. The consump- 
tion in Europe of wire-netting is estimated at 
forty million yards per annum, and the possibility 
of producing it of a rigid (diaracter, hitherto 
thought to be impossible, is sure to increase its 
fields of usefulness. 
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WooDiTE, a newly invented preparation of caout- 
chouc — so called from the name of its inventor — 
is attracting considerable attention at the present 
time. In woodite are united the useful elastic 
properties of india-rubber together Ayith the 
advantages of immunity from injury by fire or 
salt water. The specific gravity of woodite is 
only one-tenth that of iron or steel ; whilst the 
cost of the new material, as compared with these 
metals, is estimated to be as three to seven, or 
rather less than one half. Such facts fully ex- 
plain the importance attached to the proposition 
now being made to utilise woodite as a protec- 
tion — either internal or external, as regards the 
vessel’s skin — to men-of-war and torpedo' boats. 
Experiments recently made to ascertain the 
behaviour of woodite under fire were as satis- 
factory as conclusive, and established the inte- 
resting fact, that the caoutchouc closed up again 
so thoroughly and instantaneously, after the 


B of the shot) that no leakage resulted, 
the vessel was pierced below water- 
line.'" 

The value of a material possessed of such quali- 
ties for naval purposes cannot be overestimated ; 
whilst in a variety of other ways, woodite appears 
likely to play a not unimportant part in the near 
future. In the construction of lifeboats, a material 
so buoyant and indestructible cannot Ml to be of 
service ; whilst for lining quay walls, harbour 
entrances, piers, landing-stages, and the number- 
less cases where it is desirable to moderate the 
forc^ of impact, woodite should be found of the 
greatest value. In the cose of a collision at sea, 
A vessel fortified internally or externally with 
woodite would be more likely to remain afloat, 
than, aeteris ‘parihusj one not similarly pro- 
tected. 

In an age when every effort is made to secure 
the requisite buoyancy in our huge floating citadels, 
heavily laden with ponderous armour and gigantic 
ordnance, a rogiterial combining buoyancy in so 
high a degree, with its other advantages, cannot 
but be destined, in the opinion of com;^etent 
judges, to play a brilliant part ; whilst its future 
in the more* peaceful arts cannot fail to be equally 
commensurate with its merits. 

TRAVELLING ARRAN^^EMENTS ON CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

A passenger by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
gives an interesting sketch of the travelling 
arrangements on this latest trans-continental line. 
We learn that the locomotives have a haul of about 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
thirty miles in each division of the line, when 
they' are changed, and fresh ones put on. The 
continent is crossed from Montreal to Vancouver, 
in British Columbia, in five days and fourteen 
hours ; and this will soon be reduced to one 
hundred and twenty hours. Good time is kept. 
The first east-bound trans-continental train that 
was met in transit, passed Sudbury, going east- 
ward, at 4.17 r.M., after being about five days 
on the journey. Before its arrival, there was 
some curiosity to learn whether it was in time, 
r.nd bets were made on the time it would arrive. 
This train, after travelling a distance of two 
thousand five hundred miles, arrived only fifteen 
seconds behind time. The railway route from 
Montreal to Vancouver covers two thousand 
nine hundred and nine miles ; and the through 
sleeping-coaches attached to the train run the 
entire distance without change, which is a great 
comfort to the traveller. Eifery week-day, a train 
starts from each end of iJhe line, leaving the eastern 
terminus at Montreal at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and the western terminus at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. • On Sundays, the trains do 
not start; thus making six trains each way 
every week. The west-bound train is called the 
Pacific Express; and the eastf>bound train the 
Atlantic Express. 

The Pacific Express, in which this correspondent 
travelled, was made up of five coaches. At the 
head was the luggage, mail, and express coach, 
which carried the baggage. The next is the 
colonists’ coach, a third-class carriage with seats 
arranged so that they can be turned into a 
double tier of berths on each side for sleeping 
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accommodation. The train carries passengers at 
three rates. The ordinary American first-class 
passenger coach follows the colonists’ coach, which 
iisually takes local travellers along the line. 
Following this is the dining-coach, wliich usually 
accompanies the train only from seven o’clock 
in the morning till nine o’clock at night. Follow- 
ing the dining-car is the through sleeping-coach, 
which is constructed with six sections on each 
side. In the aggregate, twenty-six persons can be 
given sleeping accommodation in this car ; while 
at one end, toilet-rooms and a bathroom are 
provided. At the rear of the sleeping-coach is 
a large open apartment with a good outlook, 
which can be used as a gmoking-room, an<J, 
where passengers may have a view of the line 
passed over. 

OVERHEAD TELEGRAPH WIRES. 

This arrangement of wires lias always been 
considered as a disfiguring and dangerous eyesore, 
and at last our quick-sighted cousins ‘across the 
water’ have determined that the nuisance shall 
be forthwith abated. In New York, Washington, 
St Louis, Chicago, and other great cities of the 
United States, legislative decrees have 'been issued 
for the compulsory abolition of all overhead wires, 
which will in future be conducted underground 
in tunnels beneath the pay;cmeiit, and by this 
means a great improvement will be elfected in 
the matter of street architecture, and some dangers 
to passengers will be removed. Many instances 
have been known in America where, from violent 
storms of wind or snow, the telcgrajth po.sts have 
been blown down, oecasioning injury and even 
death to passengers. All this will be avoided by 
the new arrangement. 


I As a supplementary note to the article on 
‘Bees and Honey’ wliicli appeared in No. 135 
of the Journaly a correspondent sends us the 
following : 

‘A painful instance of the terrible consequences 
of provoking bees is connected with one of the 
loveUest sights in India, the famous Marble 
Rocks of Jubbulpore. These rocks form a gorge 
through which the great river Nerbudda Hows, 
and the marble formation extends for about a 
mile. The dazzling walls which shut in the 
river are studded with pendent bees’ nests, and 
for any -one proceeding in a boat dowui the 
narrow channel to disturb the bees is a fatal 
proceeding. If any* warning were required, it 
is given by a tomb which stands on the outskirts 
of the village just above the gorge, to the memory 
of one who was stung to death in this beautiful 
spot. Actuated by a foolish- impulse, he fired 
his rifle at one of the nests, whereupon the bees 
came down on him in such numbers that, he 
attempted to savfc himself by jumping overboard. 
The relentless insects, however, still pursued 
him, with fatal results. I quote the story from 
memory, but lielievd it is to be found in detail 
in Forsyth’s charming W’ork, The Highlands of 
Central India. 

‘ A friend once told me that as he was driving 
Bteax a village some nflles from Jubbulpore, he 
and his servant and horse were attacked by bees 


without any real provocation. The enemy 
crowded round in such numbers that the situa- 
tion became serious. After receiving several 
stings, and finding the horse, too, oecoming 
restive, my friend resolved to save his own life 
and that of his servant, both of which were really 
in jeopardy, at the risk of a little discomfort to 
other people. Accordingly, he whipped up his 
horse and made for the village, a cloud of ibees 
keeping up wdth the trap without the least effort. 
When the village was reached, the bees, as my 
friend anticipated, found so many other objects 
of interest, that they distributed their attentions 
with less marked partiality than hitherto. In 
other words, the cloud left the trap and scattered 
among Vlie villagers, who were, however, so 
numerous, that two or three stings.' apiece prob- 
«.bly represented the total damage. The ex- 
pedient was not, perhaps, a charitable one, but, 
in the circumstances, was, I venture to think, 
justifiable.’ 

The Publishers have pleasure in intimating that 
next year will appear in this Journal an Original 
Novel, entitled 

RICHARD CABLE, 

hj the distinguished Author of the well-hwwn worhs 
of fiction, ‘ Mehalah^ ‘ John Herring,' * Court 
Iloyal,* Sc. 


A imiGHT DAY IN NOVEMliER. 

A SoMMBn hush is on the golden woods ; 

The path lies deep in leaves — the air i.s halm ; 

No sound disturbs these silent solitudes, 

Rave some faint bird-notes, which, ainiil the calm, 

Seem like the sad, sweet song of one who grieves 
Over a li.api)y past — yet witli a strain 
Of Hope, which sees amid these yellow leaves, 

Bare houghs all clothed with Spring’s young buds again. 

Even thus, most gracious Lord, in Sorrow's hour, 

When Life seems saddest, and our ho])es decay, 

Thou sendest comfort— as, in wood or bower. 

Some humble flower remains to speak of May ; 

Some gleam of joy lights up the wintry scone ; 

Some tender grace returns to bless and cheer ; 

And though our trees no more are clothed in green. 
Bright days may light the closing of our year. 

j. n. 
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*ON GUARD’ AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Though the honour implied in the protection 
I of the principal residence of the sovereign is con- 
siderable, military duty at Windsor is not by 
any means held in high estimation by soldiers, 
that is to say by those vdiose lot it is to perform 
the ordinary functions of ‘sentry-go’ around the 
I castle. In a word, the duty is ‘hard.’ This 
term, applied to peace-time soldiering, means 
that the men have few ‘ nights in bed ’ — the 
criterion by which such service is invariably 
judged. At some stations the rank and file have 
as many as twenty of these coveted consecutive 
nights in barracks ; but at Windsor the present 
writer has at times enjoyed th^ honour of passing 
every third night on the exposed terraces of the 
castle; and as ihe ‘Queen’s Regulations’ lay 
particular stress on each soldier having at least 
one ‘night in bed’ before going on guard, it 
will he granted that the Windsor duty is not 
unjustly considered somewhat trying. Perhaps 
a glimpse at the inner life of the Castle-guard 
may interest some readers. 

The armed party, which consists of some fifty 
soldiers, is under the command of an officer, 
assisted by two sergeants, together with as many 
corporals, and it enters upon its twenty-four 
hours’ tour of duty in the forenoon. A drummer- 
boy also ‘ mounts : ’ his chief employment being 
to go messages and to carry the lantern used in 
making the nocturnal ‘ rounds.’ When the guard 
marches into the lower ward of the castle, after 
having in its progress considerably enlivened the 
quiet streets of Windsor, the ‘old’ guard is 
formally relieved, and the men not immediately 
required as sentinels take possession of the guard- 
room — a large, comparatively modern building, 
in the vicinity of the antique Curfew Tower. 
With a view, probably, to the preservation of 
discipline, the two sergeants are provided with 
a ‘bunk,’ a small portion of the area of the 
apartment partitioned off, and fitted with a 
miniature guardbed. Here they often employ 
their time in the making up of pay-lists, duty- 


I rosters,* and ihe 'like. On entering the guard- 
room, the privates quickly divest themselves of 
their valises and folijed greatcoats ; for it is now 
admitted by the authorities that a sentry may 
march about quite ‘steadily’ without being con- 
stantly burdened with his kit. The valises are 
suspended from rows of pegs fuil|ished for this 
purpose ; and — whaf might in fine weather seem 
surprising — the greatcoats set free from their 
tightly buckled straps. Ostensibly, the ‘loose’ j 
coats arc necessary to spread out on the guard- 
bed, so as to slightly soften that uneasy couch, 
as well as to prevent dust, which may there 
have lodged, from adhering to the tunics of 
recumbent guardsmen. But the real reason for 
shaking out these garments frequently is to allow 
them to dry, because in many cases they have 
been liberally sprinkled with water before being 
buckled up, to insure a more compact ‘ fold.’ 

A stranger to things military, on surreptitiously 
glancing in at the guardroom door early in the 
day, and while the sentry’s back was turned, 
would notice a large number of white basins 
drawn up on the tables and ‘ dressed ’ with extra- 
ordinary precision. These vessels are placed in 
position for the reception of the soup, which 
is served shortly before mid-day, and they bring 
us to the important subject of the culinary 
department. There are four cooks connected 
with the castle guard. One is ‘corporal of the 
cooks;’ another is ‘standing’ (or permanent) 
cook ; and the rcmaiifing two are merely sent 
daily on ‘fatigue’ from the barracks. The pro- 
visions are conveyed to the castle in a barrow of 
peculiar construction, and deposited in the cook- 
hoyse — a place not at all resembling a conve-i- 
tional kitchen, but both in situgtion and appear- 
ance very lite the dungeons one is occasionally 
introduced to when visiting ancient strongholds. 
In this dismal region are capacious ‘coppers,’ in 
any one of which soup, beef, vegetables, or tea 
can be prepared. 

* .Rogter, in military language, is the Hat of persona 
Hable to a certain duty. 
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To return, however, to the proceedings of the 
members of the miard. When they have satis- 
factorily arranged their equipments and, above 
all, thoroughly repolished their boots, a corporal 
calls for silence. This obtained, he begins to 
make out the duty-roll, or * detail* as it is usually 
termed, of the sentries ; and when the detail is 
completed, he affixes to the wall in a primitive 
fashion — with pieces of damped ration bread — 
a short abstract, in which the men are repre- 
sented by figures. To the uninitiated observer, 

I the purport of this might be rather puz^.ing. 
After a particular numeral, for example, is 
inscribed the word ‘Cocoa.* The soldier to whom 
it refers has assigned to hiiii the task of preV 
paring the beverage named, which is issued to 
the guard at midnight — the ‘standing* cook 
having the privilege of every night in bed. The 
abstract is attentively perused by the men, wIjo 
sometimes take private memoranda of the parts 
of its contents that apply to them individually. 
Not unfre^uently this is done ♦svith a pencil 
on their pipeclayed gun-slings, in such a position 
as not to he apparent to the inspecting officer. 

As soon as every one has mastered the corporal’s 
hieroglyphics, a sergeant issues from the bunk 
already alluded to, hearing the ‘order-board,’ 
which is of rather portentous dimensions. As 
the great majority ot the mpn know the regula- 
tions off by heart, they are read in a slightly 
hasty and perfunctory manner ; though, with true 
military exactness, not a word is omitted. There 
is little in the list of orders that calls for special 
remark ; hut one paragraph is, we imagine, almost 
if not quite unknown elsewhere ; it relates to 
the conduct of the corporals when marching 
round the ‘reliefs,* If, when so marching along 
with his men. Her Majesty the Queen should 
meet or pass the party, the non-commissioned 
officer is directed to halt his subordinates, draw 
them up in ‘ open order,* and gee that the appro- 
priate salute is rendered. The cairious order 
which prohibits soldiers from ‘working at their 
trade while on guard* is of course repi-esented 
on the board ; but as a matter of fact, some men 
pass a good deal of their spare time in the not 
, very martial occupation of making headwork 
pincushions. These articles, however, command 
somewhat tempting prices, especially in the 
metropolis. 

While the men of the guard have thus been 
engaged, the commandant has taken over his 
quarters, adjacent to the guardroom, and reached 
by a pretty long stone stair, well worn by the 
iron-shod heels of rainy generations of corporals 
and drummer-boys. Soqtl after mounting duty, 
the officer is joined by his servant, w^ho brings 
with him a portmanteau containing various com- 
forts. A cooking department, is also required in 
the case of the officer, whose meals, however, are 
conveyed to him by the messmen from barrayks. 
Before long, thq steps of a corporal ascending 
the stair warn the captain of thd guard that 
the hour approaches for him to march off the 
‘second relief.* 

The ‘ posts ’ are numerous. One sentinel paces 
about in front of the guardroom, much of his 
attention being devoted to saluting the Knights 
Pensioners of Windsor, wffio reside in the lower 
ward of the castle. Another soldier has ample 
leisure to examine the architectural features of 


the celebrated Round Tower, at the base of which 
he is stationed. A third takes post on the North 
Terrace, where a splendid prospect enlivens the 
monotony of his vigil, and whence, if of a 
philological turn, he can contemplate the windings 
of the river which are said to have given the 
place the name Wind-shore, or Windsor. Or, 
if historically inclined, he may recollect J;hat 
the North Terrace was once the favourite pro- 
menade, for an hour before dinner, of Queen 
Elizabeth, to whom it is alleged the English 
soldier was orimnally indebted for his daily 
ration -of beef. Then there are two sentries on 
the eastern fa9ade of the castle. These men are 
in close*, proximity to the royal apartments. 
By night, they do not challenge, in the ordi- 
nary manner, Imt by two stamps with the right 
loot ; and they are charged to pronoimce the 
words ‘All’s well’ in an undertone. The grand 
entrance to the upper ward of the castle is in 
the keeping of a ‘double’ sentry, os is also a 
gate near at band ; and there are several other 
sentry-posts which it would bo tedious to visit 
in detml. In each sentry-box hangs a heavy 
watchcoat, which the soldier may put on when 
he thinks fit, and of the large butte )ua on this 
cloak he is expected to take sedulous care. 

By night, the sentinels around Windsor Castle 
are slightly augmented in number ; but it will 
only be necessary here to notice one nightpost, 
the cloisters of St George’s Chapel. This is a 
somewhat eerie quarter in the small -hours. There 
is a military tradition to the effect that the 
cloisters arc occasionally visited by shadowy 
and unearthly forms, to the perturbation of 
young soldiers. TJie writer has had no experi- 
ence of these supernatural visitants ; but he has 
noticed, when marching round the relief, an 
unusual alacrity on the part of some men to 
quit the cloisters. j 

While the men on guard are engaged in their j 
usual routine, the officer is not altogether idle ; | 
he inspects and marches olf the relieving detach- j 
ments at intervals of two hours ; and in the ' 
afternoon visits the sentries, taking pains to I 
ascertain that they are familiar with their instruc- i 
tions. At eleven o’clock at night he makes 
his ‘ rounds,’ preceded by the drummer-boy with 
his lantern, as well as by a corporal bearing 
a bumdi of keys, wherewith to open a number 
of iron gates in and near the castle ; and when 
the rcuiids return to the lower ward, the captain 
of the guard is at liberty to retire for the night 
In the morning, such members of the guard 
as may be slumbering are roused by the arrival ! 
of the cookiiig-poitv ; and soon afterwards the 
officer’s man, with his portmanteau, appears on 
the scene. Before long, a sergeant comes forth 
from “the ‘ hunk,’ uttering the mandate : ‘ Get 
these coats folded.’ During the period when the 
equipments are being operated upon, the senior 
sergeant is engaged on the ‘guard ireport* One 
important part of this is already in print upon 
the form, and it commences by saying tliat 
‘Nothing extraordinary has occurred during my 
tour of duty.’ When the sergeant has carefully 
finished the report, he takes it to the officer 
for signature, and on his return calls out ; * Fall- 
in the guard.’ The men, who are already ful^ 
accoutred, promptly form- up outside the guard- 
room ; andf the commandant is seen descending 
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the stair from his quarters. Then the ‘new* 
guard arrives. In the course of half an hour, 
the first stroke bestowed by the big-drummer on 
his instrument announces to the ‘ old * guard that 
their tour of duty is at an end. 


BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 

BY FRED. M. WHITE. 

IN TWENTY CHAPTERS.-r-'JHAr. XVIL 
When Maxwell came to himself, it was broad 
daylight. He was lying upon a straw mattress 
in a small room, containing no furniture besides 
the rude bed ; and as he looked up, he could 
see the rafters^ black with dirt and the smoke 
of ages. The ploc- was partly a house, partly a, 
hut. Gradually, as recollection came back to 
him, he remembered the events of the previous 
night, wondering vaguely why he had been 
selected as a victim for attack, and what brought 
him here. By the clear sound of voices and the 
rush of water, he judged himself to be in the 
country. He had no consciousness of fear, so 
he rose, and throwing open the heavy door, 
looked out. Towering away above his head were 
the snow-capped peaks of mountains, and below 
him the spreading valley of the Campagna. 
Wood upon wood was piled up before him, all 
aglow with bright sunlight, the green leaves 
whispering and trembling in tlic breeze. The 
hut was built on a long rocky plateau, approached 
by a narrow winding path, and ending in a steep 
precipice of two hundred feet, and backed up 
behind by almost perpendicular rocks, fringed 
and crowned by trees. In spite of his position, 
Maxwell drew a long breath of delight ; the 
perfect beauty of the scene thrilled him, and 
appealed to his artistic soul and love of the beau- 
tiful. For some lime lie gazed upon tiie pano- 
rama, peri'eclly oblivious to liis position, till 
gradually the sound of voices borne upon the 
wind came to his ears. He walked to the side 
of the hut and looked around. 

Seated upon the short springy turf, in every 
picturesque and comfortable position the inge- 
nuity of each could contrive, were four men, 
evidently, to Maxwell’s experienced eye, banditti. 
They seemed peacefully inclined now, as they 
lounged there in the bright sunshine smoking, 
and renewing the everlasting papilito, without 
which no such gentry are complete, either in 
the pages of fiction or as portrayed upon the 
modern stage. With the exception of one, evi- 
dently the leader, there was nothing gorgeous 
in their costume, it being the usual attire of the 
mountaineers ; hut the long carabines lying by 
their sides and the short daggers in their waist- 
bands spoke of their occupation. Maxwell began 
to scent an adventure and enjoy the feeling ; it 
would only mean the outlay of a few pounds, 
a little captivity ; hut when he approached nearer, 
and saw each bearing on some part of his person 
the gold moidore, his heart beat a trifle faster 
as he stepped forward and confronted the group. 

* What is the meaning of this 1 ’ he asked, in 
the best Italian at his command. ‘ I suppose it 
is merely a question of ransom. But it is use- 
less to put the figure too high. Come, what is 
the amount ? * 


^ The brigands looked to each other in admira- 
tion of this coolness. Presently, the leader 
removed his cigarette from his mouth and spoke ; 

‘ You have your watch, signor, and papers ; you 
have your rings and purse. It is not our rule 
to forget these with an ordinary prisoner.’ 

Maxwell felt in his pocket, and, surely enough, 
Ms valuables were perfectly safe — nothing mill- 
ing, even to his sketch-book. For the first tim^ 
he began to experience a sensation of fear. 
‘Then, if plunder is not your object, why am I 
detained ? ’ 

‘Plunder is not a nice word to ears polite, 
signor,’ the leader replied with a dark scowl. 
J^ou are detained by orders. I’d hear, with us, ' 
is to obey. You W'ill remain here during our 
pleasure.’ 

‘ But suppose I refuse to remain 1 ’ 

Without rising, the brigand turned on his side 
and pointed towards the sheer precipice, and 
then to the wall behind ; with a gesture he indi- 
cated the narro^ winding path, the only means 
of exit, and smiled ironically, ‘You may go; 
there is nothing to prevent you,’ he said; ‘but 
before you were half-way down the path yonder, 
you would he the target for a score of bullets, 
and we do not often fail.’ 

Maxwell was consideiably impressed by this 
cool display ; and indeed, when lyi considered 
the matter calmly, there appeared no prospect 
of immediate escape. Remonstrances or threats 
would be equally unavailing, and he determined 
to make the best of his position. ‘Perhaps you 
would not mind telling mo why I am here, and 
by whose orders you have aiTested me. It would 
he some slight consolation to know how long I 
am to stay. I am anxious to know this,’ he 
continued, ‘because I am afraid your mountain 
air, exhilarating as it is, will not suit me.’ 

The group hurst into loud laughter at tliis 
little humour : it was a kind of wit they were 
in a position to appreciate. 

‘ It is impossible to say, signor. We only obey 
orders ; we can only wait for further instructions 
as regards your welfare — or otherwise. We were 
told to bring one Iilaxwcll here, and lo ! we have 
done it.’ 

‘I see you are brothers of the League,’ Max- 
well replied ; ‘ and for some act of omission or 
commission I am detained here. You can at 
least tell me by whose orders you do this.’ 

‘Signor, they say yon are a traitor to our 
Order.’ 

‘ That I am not ! ’ Maxwell cried indignantly. 
‘Tell me why I am here, and at whose orders. 
There is some mistake here.’ 

‘Not on. our part, signor. The instructions 
came from London. I only received them last 
night. You will he well treated here, provided 
you do not make any attempts to escape. For 
the time, you ore our guest, and as such, ' the 
best^ I have is at your disijosal. If orders come 
to release yqp, we shall condufft you to Rome. 
We shall do everything in our power to serve 
you. If, on the other ha^d, you are tried in 
the balance^ and found wanting, we shall not fail 
to do our duty.’ He said these last words sternly, 
in contrast to the polite, grave manner with 
which he uttered the first part of his speech. 

Maxwell had perception enough to compre- 
hend his meaning. ‘You mean that I should 
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have to die/ he observed. *1 st^pose it would 

a matter of the utmost indi^rence to you, 
either way 1 ’ 

‘As a matter of duty, signor, yes/ he answered 
gravely ; ‘ though I do not wish to see a brave 
man die ; but if the mandate came to that effect, 
I must obey. There is no refusing the word of 
the League.’ 

‘Then I really am a prisoner of the League,’ 
Maxwell returned bitterly. ‘ Well, the cause of 
liberty must be in a bad way, when the very 
members of the League treat brothers as I have 
been treated.’ 

*Ah, it is a fine word liberty,* the brigand 
chief replied sardonically, fit is a good phraie 
to put into men’s mouths ; but there can be no 
freedom where the shadow of the sword dwells 
upon the land. Even Italy herself has suffered, 
as she will again. Perfect liberty and perfect 
freedom can pnly be founded upon the doctrine 
of univemal love.’ 

By this time, Maxwell and the chief had drawn 
a little aside from the others. The artist looked 
in his companion’s face, and noted the air .of 
sorrow there. It was a fine manly countenance, 
haughty and handsome, though the dark eyes 
were somewhat sombre now. Maxwell, with his 
cosmopolitan instinct, was drawn towards this 
man, who had a history written on his brow. 
‘You, too, have suffered,’ he^'said gently. 

‘Suffered!’ the brigand echoed. ‘Yes, Eng- 
lishman, I have suffered, and not more from the 
Austrian yoke than the cruelties of my own 
countrymen. There will be no true liberty here 
while a stiletto remains in an Italian’s belt.’ 

‘ I suppose not,’ Maxwell mused. * These 
Societies seem to me a gigantic farce. Would 
that I had remained quietly at liomo, and let 
empires manage their own affairs. And Salvarini 
warned me too.’ 

‘ Salvarini ! What do you know of him ? ’ the 
chief exclaimed. 

‘Nothing but what is good and noble, every- 
thing to make one proud to call him friend. — l3o 
you know him too 1 ’ 

' ‘ He is my brother,’ the chief replied quietly. — 
‘You look surprised to find that a relative of 
Luigi should pursue such a profession as mine. 
Yes, he is my brother— the brother of an outlaw, 
upon whose head a price has been put by the 
stete. I am known to men as Paulo Lucci.’ 

Maxwell started. The man sitting calmly by 
his side was the most famous and daring bandit 
chief of his time. Provinces rang with his fame, 
and the stories of his dashing exploits resounded 
far and near. Eveil away in the distant Apen- 
nines, the villagers sat fbund the winter firesides 
and discoursed of this man with bated breath, 
and children trembled in their beds at the mere 
thought of his name. He laughed scornfully 
now as he noted Maxwell’s startled look. 

* I am so very terrible,’ he continued, ‘ that my 
very name strikes terror to you 1 l^ah ! you have 
been listening to the old women’s tales of n^y 
atrocities, about the/ortures my victims undergo, 
and the thousand-and-one lies people are fond of 
telling about me. I con understand Luigi did 
not tell you I was his brother ; I am not a 
relative to be proud of’ 

‘He is in total ignorance of your identity. 
That I do know. — ^1 wonder at you choosing 


such a life,’ Maxwell put in boldly. * With your 
daring, you would have made fame as a soldier ; 
any path of life you bad chosen would have 
brou^t you honour ; but now * 

‘But now I am an outlaw,’ Paulo Salvarini 
interrupted. ‘And why? If you will listen, I 
will tell you my story in a few words.’ 

Maxwell threw himself upon the grass by the 
other’s side and composed himself to listen. 

‘If you will look below you,’ the chief com- 
menced, and pointing with his finger across the 
distant landscape, ‘you will see the sun shining 
upon a house-top. I can see the light reflected 
from it now. That house was once my home. 
I like sometimes to sit here and think of those 
days w‘nen Gillana and I were happy there — 
that is ten years ago now. I ‘had done my 
! best for my country ; I had fought for her, 
and I retired to this peaceful spot with the 
woman of my heart, to live in peace, as I hoped, 
for the rest of my life. But the fiend of 
Liberty was abroad. My wife’s father, an aged 
man, was accused of complicity in political 
crimes, and one day, when I was absent, they 
came to arrest him. My wife clung to him, 
and one ot the brutal soldiery struck her down 
with the butt of his rifle ; I came in time to see 
that, for my blood was on fire, and I did not 
hesitate. You can understand the rest. My wife 
was killed, actually murdered by that foul blow. 
But I had my revenge. When I crossed the 
threshold of my house, on my flight to tlie 
mountains, I left three dead behind me, and 
another, the officer, wounded sore. He recovered, 
I afterwards heard ; but some day we shall 
meet.’ 

Ho stopped abruptly, shaking in every limb 
from the violence of his emotion, his sombre eyes 
turned towards the spot where the sun shone upon 
the roof-tops of what was once a peaceful home- 
stead. 

‘ Luigi can only guess at this,’ the speaker con- 
tinued. ‘ To him i have been dead for years ; 
indeed, I do not know what makes me tell you 
now, only that you surprised me, and I like to 
hear a little news of him.' 

‘I have heard this history before,’ Maxwell 
observed. ‘ It is five years ago now ; but I am 
not likely to forget it. Still, you cannot enjoy 
this life. It is wild and exciting, no doubt ; but 
your companions ’ 

‘ I live for revenge,’ Salvaiini exclaimed sternly. 
‘I am waiting to meet the brutal officer who 
ordered his follower to strike down my wife. I 
have waited long ; but the time will come at 
length, and then, heaven help the man called 
Hector le Gautier ! ’ 

‘Le Gautier!’ Maxwell exclaimed. ‘He, an 
Italian officer ! Why, ho is at present Head Centre 
of the Brotherhood in London. He and your 
brethren are bosom friends. He was even, present 
at the time when Luigi told us your sad history. 
Surely he cannot know ; and yet I trusted him 
too. Signor Salvarini, you bewilder me.’ 

The outlaw laughed loud and long ; but the 
mirth" was strained, and jarred harshly upon 
the listener. ‘And that fiend is a friend of 
Luigi’s ! Strange things haippen in these times. 
Beware, Signor Maxwell— beware of that man, 
for he will work you mischief yet. It was by 
his orders you were arrested. lie knows me by 
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name, and as one of the Brotherhood only, so I 
did his bidding.’ 

* Strange ! And yet I have done him no harm.* 

*Kot that you are aware of, perhaps. Still, 
no doubt you have crossed his path in some 
way. If I have a command in the morning 
to lead you out yonder to face a dozen rifles, 
I shell not be surprised.’ 

‘And you would countenance such murder?’ 

‘This morning, yes. Now, I am doubtful. 
You are my brother’s friend ; I am Le Gautier’s 
enemy ; 1 do not wish to help him.’ 

Three days passed uneventfully by, at the 
end of whicn time Maxwell had become a great 
favourite with the outlaw band. Following the 
lead of their chief, they treated him with every 
kindness; nor w ‘ he in his turn inclined to 
resent his captivity or chafe at this delay. His 
chief fear was for Enid ; for Paulo Salvarini, 
though he was inclined to allow his prisoner 
every latitude, was firm upon the point of com- 
munication with the outer world ; for, as he pointed 
out, he might after all be guilty of some great 
treachery to the League, and in that case must 
be answerable for anything that happened. 

So the days passed on in tliat quiet spot, no 
further news coining to him till the morning of 
the fourth day. Then he was sitting at the door 
of his hut, watching the sunrise glowing on the 
distant hills, when Salvarini approached him, his 
face perturbed, and his whole manner agitated. 
‘You are in danger,’ he whispered. ‘The orders 
have come, and you are proclaimed traitor. The 
men are mad against you, and declare you shall 
be brought out for instant execution. Ah ! you 
have only seen the best side of their character ; 
you have not seen them hungry for blood.’ 

‘Do they Avant to munler me?’ Maxwell 
exclaimed. ‘ Cannot you ’ 

‘I am powerless now,’ Salvarini interrupted, 

‘ I will do what I can ; but I fear nothing 
can save you now.’ 

‘Do not be afraid,’ said a calm voice behind. 

‘ 1 shall save him ! ’ 

‘ Isodore ! ’ 

‘ Yes, Paulo Lucci ; it is I.’ 

Maxwell looked up, and saw the most beautiful 
woman he had ever soon in his life. For a 
moment he could only gaze in rapt astonishment. 
This, then, was the Empress of the League — the 
woman Visci had mentioned, whose lightest word 
could free his feet and clear his path for 
ever. 

‘You have come in time,’ Salvarini said with 
a low obeisance. ‘ An hour hence and our 
prisoner would have been no more.’ 

‘ I am always in time/ Isodore replied quietly. 
— ‘I have come to deliver you ttom a great 
danger,’ she continued, turning to Maxwell. 

‘ Come ; we must be in Rome at once, and away, 
or we may yet be too late. Hark ! Are the 
wolves clamouring for their prey already? We 
shall see.* 

It was light now, and from the plateau beyond 
came the hoarse yells and cries for reVenge 
from the brigands. On they came towards the 
hut, clamouring for blood, and mad with the heat 
of passion. They rushed in, seized Maxwdl, and 
led him out on to the level grass, while six of 
the party stepped back a few paces and cocked 
their r5pifle& Tne whole thing was so sudden that 


Lucci and Isodore were totally unprepared to 
resist But the girl roused herself now, and 
quitting the hut, swept across the open space and 
placed herself in front of Maxwell 

‘Drop your arms!* she cried. ‘Are you mad, 
that you do this thing? Ground your rifles, or 
you shall pay dearly for this indignity.’ 

Appalled by her gestures and the dignity of her 
voice, the desperadoes hesitated for a moment 
and then one, more daring than the rest, raised 
his carabine to the shoulder, standing in the act 
of firing. 

‘You may fire,’ Isodore cried. ‘Fire ! and every 
^r of my head shgll be avenged for by a life I 
Pire ! and then pray for the mercy of heaven, 
for you shall not meet with any from the hand 
of man I ’ 

The desperate men were amazed by this beauty 
and daring, the audacity of which appealed to 
their rude instinct. One by one they dropped 
their firearms, and ‘stood looking sullenly in the 
■direction of the"* scornful woman, standing there 
without a particle of fear in her eyes. 

‘Who are you,’ cried one bolder than the rest 
— ‘who are ^ you, that come between us and 
justice ? ’ 

They all took up the cry, and bade her stand 
aside. - 

‘ If she falls, I full Lucci exclainfbd in a firm 
steady voice. ‘Go on your knees, and ask for 
pardon. — Madam/ he continued, falling upon one 
knee, ‘ I did not think my followers womd have 
shown such scant courtesy to Isodore.’ 

At the very mention of her name, a change 
came over the mutineers. One by one they 
dropp(‘d their firearms, and came forward humbly 
to implore her forgiveness for tbeir rashness, 
but she waved them aside. 

Long and earnestly tlie three talked together, 
listening to the revelation of Le Gautier’s treach- 
ery, and how the final act was about to be played 
over tlierc in England : bow Le Gautier bad 
confessed his treachery, and how, out of his own 
mouth, he was going to he convicted. Silently 
and slowly they wound their way down the 
mountain path, under Lucci’s guidance, out on to 
the plains, beyond which the sun lighted upon 
the house-tops of distant Rome. When they had 
got so far, Isodore held out her hand to the guide. 

‘ Good-bye. It will not be safe for you to come 
any farther/ she said. ‘Rest assured, in the 
general reckoning your account shall not be for- 
gotten.’ 

‘ It will not,’ Lucci answered sternly. ‘ I shall 
see to that myself. By tile time you reach 
England, I shall be there too. — Nay, do not 
strive to dissuade me. I do not take my revenge 
from another hand. I shall run a great risk ; 
but, mark me, wbeij, the time comes, I shall be 
there!’ Without another w'ord he disappeared; 
and Isodore and Maxwell walked on towards the 
Eternal City both wrapped in thejr own thoughts. 
Mile after mil5 passed on thus, ere Maxwell broke 
the silence. 

‘Do you think be will keejfhia word?’ be said 
half timidly. 

‘ Who, Lucci ? Yes ; he will keep his word ; 
nothing but death will prevent that. — And now, 
you and I must ^et hack to England without 
a moment’s loss of rime.* 

‘I cannot say bow grateful I am/ Maxwell 
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said earnestly. ‘If it had not been for your 
bravery and courage - He stopped and shud- 
dered ; the conteniplation of what might have 
been was homble. 

Isodore smiled a little unsteadily in answer to 
these words. ‘I owe you a debt of gratitude,* 
she replied. * My memory serves me well I was 
not going to allow you to die, when you would 
have ;^rished rather than raise a hand against 
Carlo Visci.* 

‘Indeed, you only do me justice. I would 
have died first.’ « 

* I know it ; and I thank you for your kindness 
to him at the last. You were with him when he 
died. Things could not luJve been better. ]S.e 
was always fond of you. Tor that, I am 
grateful.* 

‘But I do not understand,’ Maxwell faltered. 
‘He did not know you except by reputation.* 

‘I think you are mistaken. Am I so changed 
that you do not recognise your friend Gene- 
vieve *' 

‘Genevieve! You? Am I dreaming?’ 

‘Yes ; I am Genevieve ; though much changed 
mid altered from those- happy old days wlien 
you used to come to the Villa Mattio. You 
wonder why I am here now — why I left my home. 
Cannot you guess that Lo Gautier was at the 
bottom of it ? * i,, 

‘ But he professed not to know you ; he ’ 

‘Yes, he professed to be a friend of yours. 
But until I give you permission to speak, not 
a word that Isodore and Genevieve are one and 
the same.’ 

‘My lips are sealed. I leave everything in 
your hands.* 

‘ And cannot you guess why you have incurred 
Le Gautier’s enmity? — No? Simply, because he 
aspires to the hand of Enid Cliarteris. — You 
need not start,* Isodore continued, laying her 
hand upon the listener’s arm. ‘You have no 
cause for anxiety. It will never be I * 

‘Never, while I can prevent it ! ’ Maxwell cried 
warmly. 

‘ It is impossible. Ho has a wife already.* 

Only tarrying for one mournful hour to visit 
the cemetery where lay Carlo Visci’s quiet grave, 
Isodore and Maxwell made tlieir way, but not 
together, to England, as fast as steam could carry 
them. I 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, ITS PAST 
AND FUTURE. 

The Ordnance Suwey is now a hundred years 
old, and it is expected, according to present 
arrangements, to be finished in 1890. That, in 
one sense, is a considerable time to look forward 
to ; but there are several l|j;notty and important 
questions connected with the completion of this 
great scientific enterprise which it wonld be, well 
duly to weigh consider beforehand. A suit- 
able opportunity for calling attrition to the 
results of this national undertaking is afforded 
by the publication oT a popularly written volume, 
2ne Ordnance Purvey of the united Kingdom (Black- 
wood & Sons), by Lieutenant-Colonel T. P. White 
of the Royal Engineers, the executive officer of 
the Survey. An additional reason for noticing the 
matter at this stage may also be found in the 
amount of ignorance which prevails on the subject. 
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To most persons, the Ordnance Survey only 
means some kind of measuring of the land ; but 
they have little idea of the methods adopted 
for the purpose, of the multifarious ends served 
by the publication of the maps, of the difficulties 
i which had to be overcome, and of the marvellous 
and unexampled accuracy with which the work 
has been carried on. There are indeed few tj^ings 
of which as a nation we may feel more proud 
than the accomplishment of this gigantic work ; 
a noble illustration and monument of persistent 
perseverance, of infinite ingenuity of resource, 
and of general engineering skill. 

A beginning was made, according to Colonel 
White,* with the primary tri angulation for the 
Survey in 1784 (the Annual Report says 1791), 
under the charge of General Roy, an able scien- 
tific officer, who had been associated with General 
Watson, thirty-six years before, in a survey of 
the Highlands made for military reasons, after 
the crushing of the rebellion of 1746. The idea 
of a scientific survey of the whole kingdom was 
first mooted in 1763 ; but for various reasons, 
nothing was done tiU twenty-one years later, 
when, in response to a propos^ from the French 
government to connect the system of triangula- 
tion already existing in France with that about 
to be set on foot here, the work was at last begun. 
Hounslow Heath was selected as the base-line 
of that great system which has now overspread 
the land. It may not be unnecessary here to 
remark that the work of a cadastral survey is 
carried on by a series of triangles proceeding 
from a base-line — that is, a space of levd ground 
usually about five miles long, which is measured 
by chain in the nxost exact manner — this forming 
the nnoleuk From the two ends of this measured 
space a tiiangle is formed to some point at a 
distance, and the length of the two unkno’^w 
sides computed by trigonometry. From this 
i>rimary triangle, other triangles arc formed, and 
calculated similarly, until there is a series of these 
like a network all over tlte country. Four or 
five other base-lines were also measured for veri- 
fying the correctness of the calculations — hence 
called ‘bases of verification’— notably that on 
Salisbury Plain, on which as a foundation the 
principal triangulation of the kingdom was even- 
tually to rest. 

It forms a remarkable illustration of the 
care and exactness with which the work has 
been done that the lengths of these base- 
lines calculated from the original one by 
trigonometry through all the intervening tri- 
angles, has been found to coincide within four 
inches with the lengths as actually measured by 
chain. A result like this reminds one of the 
yearly balancing by the system of double entry 
of the transactions of a great bank with branches 
all over the country, and where the totals on 
both sides, amounting to many millions, square 
to a farthing. These primary triangles, some 
of them containing sides one hundred miles long, 
are broken up into smaller ones, and these again 
subdivided ; the latter, with sides from one to 
two miles, being then measured in the ordinary 
way by the surveyors. We have thus, from one 
or two measured spaces — it might be from one 
only — a triangulation worked out of the whole 
country, and its area and the relative geograph- 
ical position of every spot on its surface fixed 
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for all time. This principal triangulation, as it 
is called, was completed in 1852. What has been 
going on since is survey work. 

The battle of the scales is another noteworthy 
point ^n the history of the Survey. When it j 
was resolved, about the close of the last century, 
to publish maps based on the triangulation, the 
scale of one inch to a mile was adopted, and this 
embraced all England and Wales south of York- 
shire and Lancashire, these two counties being 
surveyed about 1840 on thb six-inch scale, which 
had been adopted for the Irish Survey, and was 
now introduced into England. Afterwards, the 
scale was enlarged to twenty-five inches to a 
mile, and the four northern counties of England 
were so surveyed and published. ItVas then 
agreed to re-survey all those counties which had 
been done on one-inch system. Some of these 
are completed, while others are still in progress. 

In Scotland, the course of the Survey has not 
run very smoothly. The triangulatory work was 
begun in 1809, and went on with intermissions 
till 1 823, when it was stopped for fifteen years, to 
allow the Irish Survey to be taken up. The latter 
was begun in 1824, and finished in 1842. But 
six-inch county maps have now been published 
of the whole of Scotland, one-inch maps of nearly 
tlic whole, and those on the t^vellty-five-ihch 
scale also, with the exception of Midlothian, Fife, 
Haddington, Kinross, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, 
which had been the earliest surveyed, and were 
completed before the larger scale was sanctioned. 
The uncultivated portions of Scotland, it may be 
added, are also excepted from the larger scale. 
These six counties, and Yorksliirc and Lancashire, 
are thus the only counties in Great Britain whose 
maps arc not published on the twenty-five-inch 
si-ale. Towns with populations over four thou- 
sand have been surveyed on a still la^-ger scale, 
varying from one-five-hundrodtli, or a hundred 
and twenty-six indies to the mile, to one-ten- 
liundred and fifty-sixth, or about sixty inches 
to the mile. Edinburgh and thirteen other 
towns are done on ilu; smaller scale, and forty- 
four other towns on the larger. In any future 
revision of ilie Survey, those towns and counties 
which have not been published on the larger 
scales will probably have priority. 

It is needless to add that great delay and vexa- 
tious hindrance to the general efficiency and pro- 
gress of the Survey have been caused by the 
vacillation and frequent changes made at the 
instance of the House of Commons. One session 
it would be in a liberal mood, and rule that 
the Survey should be carried on with all speed 
and on the most liberal scale ; and at another 
it would rescind its good resolutions and pass 
others of a more economical kind. In 1851, 
for example, a Committee of the H 9 U 8 e of 
Commons, with the present Earl of Wemyss at 
their head, recommended that the six-inch scale 
in Scotland should he discontinued and the 
one-inch maj)S only published. Much dissatis- 
faction was felt in Scotland at this retrograde 
recommendation, and remonstrances from all 
quarters poured in to the Treasury on the sub- 
ject. Three years afterwards, the twenty-five- 
inch scale was approved of; but an adverse 
vote was canied in the House of Commons two 
years . later ; and the question was not put to 
rest till 1861, when the latter scale was finally 


sanctioned ; and since then, as Colonel White 
remarks, ‘parliamentary committees have ta-onbled 
us no more.' A recommendation to acoelera;t& 
the ]orogress of the Survey was made in 1880; 
and in the following year the working force 
was nearly doubled. As a result of this arrange- 
ment, it is expected that the work will be com- 
pleted in 1890 ; this is on the supposition that 
the present numbers and organisation are kept 
up. From the last Annual Report, we learia ' 
that on the 31st of December 1885, there were 
employed 28 officers, 2 warrant-officers, 364 non- 
cordmissioned officers and sappers of the Royal 
Engineers, and 2846 civilians— total, 3240. This, 
ipresumahly, inclu^Jcs all those connected with 
the production and publication of the maps at 
Southampton, the headquarters of the Survey. 

Of the inestimable benefit to the nation at 
large of the Ordnance Survey there can be but 
one opinion among all persons capable of forming 
an intelligent opinion. It has proved of great 
value in a large number of matters of the highest 
public interest Its necessity and impoitance in 
connection with the national defences are perhaps 
of primary interest ; but there are numerous 
other departments where it has proved equally 
essential, such as for valuation purposes — facili- 
tating tlKi taking of the census ; for drainage, 
waterworks, railways, and engineering works 
generally ; for exiension of t(wn boundaries, 
and surveys for various purposes. As a practical 
example of the public advantage derived from 
the Ordnance Survey, Colonel White mentions 
that during the progress of the Redistribution 
of Seats Bill the enormous number of four 
hundred and fifty-three thousand maps were 
required for the Boundary Commissioners ; and 
special duties of a similar kind were also rendered 
in 1868, and also to the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities Commission. These and other ser- 
vices of a more strictly scientific nature, as 
those rendered to geodesy and geology, afford 
ample testimony to the value of the labours of 
those engaged in this arduous and honourable 
service. 

The all-important question remains, how are 
we to caiTy on this confessedly important work ? 
We must not lose the benefit of what, through 
great toil and cost, has been already achieved. 
Valuable as liave been the results, it is evident 
that many portions of the Survey ai’e now obso- 
lete. The triangulation portion of the work 
has of course been done once for all ; but in 
a very large number of cases, especially in the 
suburbs of towns, the whole face of the country 
is changed. There are •hundreds of districts 
which are presented •in the Survey sheets as 
green fields, surrounded with trees and hedgerows, 
where now are densely populated towns or parts 
of towns. The hills and the rivers remain, hut all 
else is changed. Glebe-lands, residential •estate^ 
fiwrm-steadings have become streets and lanes, or 
perhaps h£^e succumbed to the operations of the 
miner, or afforded space for a great industry of 
some sort. It is obvious, then, that the Survey, 
unecnialled, it is believed,* in any other countiy, 
should undergo periodical revision in order to 
keep pace with the progress of the nation, 
otherwise we shall find ourselves unable to cope 
satisfactorily with many questions and difficulties : 
arising from time to time in a great country I 
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like our own. How, for instance, would the 
Boundaiy Oommissioners in the instance already 
mention^ have performed their duties had there 
been no accnrate survey of the country ? And in 
the war-scare df 1868-9, Colonel White mentioiw 
that a great expense was incurred by the govern- 
ment of the day in getting special surveys of 
large districts hastily made, as at that time the 
twenty -five-inch scale was just begun; and it 
would have been still more had there been no 
force ready to undertake the duty. Imperfectly, 
then, as the case has been here stated, there 
is sufficient, we think, to demonstrate that there 
is a strong plea for a deliberate and favourable 
consideration of tliis important matter at no* 
distant date. 

It only remains to make acknowledgment to 
Colonel White for the use here made of many 
of the facts in his interesting volume. To those 
who feel any interest in the subject, and even 
to those who do not, his story of the labours 
of his comrades is worthy, in liteijary and other 
respects, of all commendation, and we venture to 
say will do much to popularise the subject 

WANTED, A CL UE. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAP. L 

‘ “ Companion required for a Tonng Lady. Must 
be cheerful, musical, and of good family. Salary, 
£60 per annum.”’ Such was the advertisement 
my aunt Margaret read out to me one morning, 
as we sat at breakfast in her neat little house in 
London. 

I am the orphan daughter of a missionary, 
and my aunt’s was the onl)’^ home I had ever 
known. For the past three years I had been 
resident governess in a wealthy family in York- 
shire ; but my employers’ purse-proud arrogance 
was too much for iny self-respect, and I had to 
leaye, resolving if possible to try and obtain a 
post as companion. 

Tempted by the excellent salary offered, I at 
once wrote to the address indicated. Promptly 
I received a reply, from Mr Foster of Great 
Gorton Hall, Westernshire, He stated that com- 
panionship was required for his step-daughter, 
MiM Thorndyke, a delicate girl of eighteen, who 
resided with him and his widowed sister, Mrs 
Morrell; her mother, his dear late wife, having 
died the previous year. He added that my 
acquirements and credentials were satisfactory ; 
and requested to know whether I had ever been 
in Westernshire, and if I had any friends or 
connections there. 

I replied that I was an'bntire stranger to the 
county and to all the people in it ; and in- a 
few days I was overjoyed at receiving the nomi- 
nation to the post; for I wac unwilling to be 
a burden on my aunt’s slender means. 

Gorton Hall was a fine building of gray stone, 
standing in beautiful grounds, on tl^e outskirts 
of a pretty country village. I was shown into 
a spacious drawing-room, where a middle-aged 
lady in black greeted me very pleasantly, intro- 
ducing herself as Mrs Morrell. She kinaly bade 
me be seated, and sent a servant in search a|. her 
brother. . 

, Mr Foster was a fine-looking man, with iron- 
gray hair, and a keen and searching expression 


— a man whonr I instinctively felt it would be 
dangerous to offend. His manner to me, like 
his sister’s, was courtesy itself. He explained 
the duties expected from me. *And one thing 
more I must add, Miss Armitage,’ he s^id in 
conclusion — ‘although willing to concede every- 
thing reasonable, there is one thing I cannot 
permit in members of my household — Mssiping 
with strangers concerning my family. I prefer 
that my daughter’s companion should have no 
friends or acquaintances in this neighbourhood; 
and I must request that during your residence 
here, you discourage any intimacy which people 
at Gorton or any of the neighbouring villages 
may seek ^ to establish with you. I have seen 
so much ‘ mischief caused by gossip^ and tittle- 
tattle, that I am obliged to request this.’ 

. The stipulation seemed a very reasonable one, 
and I readily acceded to it. Mr Foster then went 
on to speak of his step-daughter. 

‘Our darling Edith is not so strong as we 
could wish, and indeed is frequently confined 
to the sofa. The doctor orders her to keep early 
hours and avoid all excitement ; she therefore 
goes but little into society ; but we hope the com- 
panionship of a bright and lively girl will prove 
beneficiah Keep her amused and happy. Miss 
Armitage, and wc ask no more from you.’ 

I found my future charge in the drawing-room, 
when I descended dressed for dinner. She was 
a fragile-looking creature, with light hair and 
largo blue eyes. She greeted me very kindly. 
Her manner was childish, considering her age ; 
but I was much relieved not to find her a fine 
fashionable young lady. She was still in mourn- 
ing for her mother. 

We had a musical evening. Mrs Morrell and 
I executed several duets on tlie piano, accom- 
panied by Mr Foster on the violin, which ho 
played very well. Edith kissed me very kindly 
as she said good-night ; and before I went to 
! rest, I sat down and wrote to my aunt in glow- 
ing terms, saying that Gorton Hall was im earthly 
paradise. 

Nor did I see reason to change my opinion 
for many weeks. I soon felt perfectly at ease 
in my new home. Edith was so gentle, so un- 
assuming, and so considerate, that it was impos- 
sible not to love her ; and Mr Foster and his 
sister were most kind. 1 was treated as a gentle- 
woman and an equal ; and my duties were very 
light, being chiefly to drive Edith in a pretty 
pony-carriage, to play duets, and occasionally 
to read aloud. 

We did not mix very much in society, although 
Mrs Morrell received a due amount of calls from 
the ladies in the neighbourhood. A few quiet 
garden-pai ties and dinners were the limit of our 
dissipaVons, on Edith’s account. 1 was always 
included in any scheme of pleasure, and Mr 
Foster made quite a point of introducing me to 
all visitors. 

There was a fine old church in the village, 
to which we aU went on Sundays. It was a 
mile an^ a half across the fields ; but we usually 
drove, on account of Edith. I had been nearly 
six months at the HoU, when one fine Sunday 
morning in July it fell to my lot to go to church 
alone, lor the first time since my arrival. Mr 
Foster was in London ; Edith had a headache ; 
and Mrs Morrell would not leave her, although 
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elie was urgent that I should go. The service 
over, I was returning across the first field, when 
I heard steps behind me, and a gentleman’s voice 
said : * Miss Armitage ! ’ 

I ^urned round in surprise, to see a young 
man who was a perfect stranger to me. Lifting 
. his hat politely, ne begged for the honour of a 
few words with me. 

I was both amazed and indignant, and some- 
what loftily informed him that I was not in the 
halit of conversing with total strangers ; so say- 
ing, I was walking on, when he interrupted me,' 
and begged me to listen, for Edith Thorndyke's 
sake. 

* My father, Dr Archer, was her fatl^er’s oldest i 
friend. Miss Armitage. My family is well known 
in this nei^ibourhood ; and I live in the next 
village, Little '-^orton, where I am in partnership 
with Dr Selby. You are well known to me by 
name, and for some time I have endeavoured to 
contrive an interview with you, in vain. I could 
not come up to the Hall,’ he added, no doubt 
seeing amazement written on my face. ‘Die 
fact is, Miss Armitage, I love Editli Thomdyke ; 
but her step-father considers my position inferior 
to hers, and refuses to allow me to see her until 
she is of age. Doubtless you are aware that she 
will inherit a great deal of property.’ 

‘ I strongly disapprove of discussing these 
family matters with a total stranger, sir,’ I 
said, trying to move away. ‘Also, Mr Foster 
has absolutely forbidden it.~Good-morning.’ 

‘ One moment ! ’ he pleaded. * Edith Thorn- 
dyke’s very life may depend upon it! Have 
you heard the terras of her mother's will 1 ’ 

‘ They are nothing to me, sir.’ 

‘ Oh, but please, Mias Arndtage I I entreat you ! 
Do listen to me! When Mrs Foster’s first hus- 
band died, he left her some thousands a year, 
in addition to Gorton Hall and the cstetes, 
entirely at her own disposal. She married again, 
and died last year, when it was found that she 
had left her husband Edith’s sole guardian until 
she should be twenty- one, when she would enter 
into the possession of the Thomdyke property. 
In case she died before attaining her majority, 
one lialf of the property would devolve upon 
Mr Foster, and half upon relatives of the Thorn- 
dykes. Even the half is a very large sum. Miss 
Armitage — quite enough to tempt a man like 

Mr Foster to— to In short, I sadly fear 

Edith Thomdyke will not be allowed to live 
until she is twenty-one.’ 

‘ This is downright madness ! ’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Mr Foster is the kindest and best of men — quite 
incapable of harbouring designs upon his step- 
daughter’s life.* 

‘ 1 know Lawrence Foster ; you do not,’ he 
answered quietly. ‘I know him to be bold and 
cunning and unscrupulous. Edith believes in 
him and his sister ; but she is sadly deceived. 

I hoped to be able to enlist you on my side. 
Miss Armitage, when I heard of your arrival at 
the Hall. I should be glad to feel sure that 
Edith has one disinterested friend in the house.’ 

‘But I ought not to speak to you at all,’ I 
said, feeling very uncomfortable, ‘ Mr Foster has 
strictly forbidden me to gossip with strangers,' 

‘ Because he is afraid that you might hear the 
truth.* 

‘But if he is what you say, why does he have 


a companion for his step-danghter at all! 1 
must be a cheek on his movements* I see aU 
that goes on ; he never hides anything from me;’ 

‘ Don’t you see that your presence is an addi- 
tional security for him? It disarms suspicion. 
Supposing Edith — well, died suddenly ; people 
would say : “ Miss Armitage was there j me 
knows all about it ; ” and no comment would be 
excited ; whereas it would probably seem sus- 
picious, at all events to the Thomdyke family, 
who are by no means satisfied with the terms 
of the will, if Edith were to die whilst living 
alone with Mr Foster and his sister. There can 
be no doubt that the money must be an immense 
t temptation to him* He has nothing of his own. 
Ten thousand a year, and only one fragile girl’s 
life in the way ! ’ 

I must say the speaker’s earnestness and un- 
mistakable sincerity began to make an impression 
upon me. I had fancied once or twice that Mr 
Foster exercised an unusually close surveillance 
over Edith ai^d me. Were Dr Archer’s words 
true, and was I merely a lay-figure at Gorton 
Hall, to deceive the world? Had I teen taJken 
into society by my employers, and my praises 
trumpeted* forth to all their acquaintances, 
merely in order that my presence should disarm 
suspicion? ‘You have made me very uncom- 
fortable,’ I candidly confessed. \ 

‘ Believe me, Mislfe Armitage, I would not have 
taken this course but that I was compelled by 
necessity. Edith’s step-father has such a complete 
ascendency over her, that it is difficult to know 
what to do. But you are always with her, and 
can watch over her.’ 

‘But I am only a paid companion, liable to 
dismissal at any time.’ 

‘ True ; but I hope you will try and stay as 
long as you can, for Edith’s sake.’ 

‘I fear she is very delicate.’ 

‘ She is delicate ; she needs care. But, as she 
gets older, her health will probably improve. 
There is really no reason, humanly speaking, 
why she should not live for many years. But 
I fear — I fear many things, but chiefly poison, 
slow and secret. Mr Foster is an accomplished 
chemist ; and his antecedents — better known to 
me than to most people — give me little confidence 
in him. If you knew as much as I do about 
him. Miss Armitage, you would not wonder at 
my suspicions. But be sure of this : there ia 
danger. I have no proof against Mr Foster, and 
therefore cannot interfere in any way. Promise, 
promise me, Miss Armitage, that you will inform 
me of everything suspicions that you may see 
Jrom this time. Here is my address.’ 

I hastily took the* proffered card and gave 
the promise, anxious to return before Mrs Morrell 
should be uneasy at my absence. She laughingly 
remarked that th% sermon must have been am- 
usuallv long, and in a casual manner asked what 
wds the text Luckily, T was able to supply 
chapter and verse and a leri^thy catalogue of 
my fellow- worshippers. It then struck me for 
the first time that if, byjihance, I was allowed 
to go out alone, either Mr Foster or Mrs Morrell 
mi^t find out, by skilfully put questions, every- 
thing! had said, seen, and done. 

Now that suspicion had once entered mv mind, 

I saw grounds for it everywhere, os might have 
been expected. The most absurd fancies entered 
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into my Lead. I persuaded Edith in secret to 
lock her door at night before retiring to rest^ 
which she had never done before. 1 do not know 
what I expected to hap]pe®u The precaution was 
a senseless one ; for the toes I was fighting against 
were far too clever and subtle to contemplate 
anything so foolish as commonplace midnight 
murder. 

I will do my employers the justice to say that 
with all this I spent a delightful summer. They 
took Edith and me to Scotland for* a two months’ 
tour; and I never enjoyed a holiday so much. A 
more charming cicerone than Mr Foster could 
not be. Then we went hack to Gorton, and 
settled down for the winter. For some time, 
absolutely nothing of .any importance occurred. 
I wrote occasionally a brief, reassuring, cautious 
note to Dr Archer, but carefully refrained from 
speaking when we met, to avert suspicion. Edith 
and I grew daily more attached ; and nothing 
could exceed my employers’ kindness. 

Edith had been decidedly better ip. health, until 
she received a severe chill in November. Mrs 
Morrell at'once sent for the doctor, the same old 
family practitioner who had attended her from 
her birth. 

Dr Stevens was a worthy man, and once a skil- 
ful physician, no doubt ; but when I saw him, 
he was nearly eighty and quite past his work. 
Feeble, weak in sight and hcftlring, the old man 
seemed more fit to he in bed himself, than to be 
employed in his professional capacity. 1 hinted 
as much to Edith ; but she was quite indignant, 
and reiterated her assurances that she had more 
confidence in Dr Stevens than in any one else ; 
so I had to rest satisfied. 

Miss Thorndyke’s illness dragged on with fluc- 
tuating strength. She was too delicate to shake 
off anything easily ,* and she had frequent relapses, 
which sadly weakened her strength. Mrs Morrell 
nursed her most assiduously, declining profes- 
sional attendance, but permitting me to help her 
to the best of my ability. But although I was 
allowed to be in the invalid’s room all day, if I 
chose, Mrs Morrell would not permit me to 
exhaust my strength in night-nursing. She had 
had her bed placed in a dressing-room communi- 
cating with Edith’s room, and there she slept, 
ready, at the slightest movement of the invalid, 
to spring up and wait upon lier. Edith spoke 
•warmly of Mrs Morrell’s kindness and devotion ; 
and certainly she spared no pains to humour the 
fancies of the sick girl. 

About Christmas, the disease assumed a new 
phase. Symptoms of stomach derangement set 
in, which Dr Stevens 'attributed to the long-con- 
tinued recumbent position''and lack of exercise ; 
and he set himself to combat the new evil by 
every means in his power. This was all discussed 
in my presence, for no mystery was made of the 
matter ; and indeed I was usually accustomed to 
administer Edith’s food and medicines when I eat 
in 'her room, Thti, however, never <occurred in 
the evening ; for Mr Foster so pathetically pleaded 
his loneliness in the ^eserted drawing-room after 
dinner, when his sister always went to the 
invalid, that in common civility I could not 
refuse to play chess and cribbage with him^ and 
occasionally accompany his violin on tiie piano. 

But one night about nine o’clock I slipped 
quietly out of the drawing-room, and went up- 


stairs to Edith’s room to see if she was awake. 
She had been worse that day, and I was beginning 
to feel rather anxious about her. For a wonder, 
Mrs Morrell was not on duty, and I entered 
unchallenged. I had not been into Edith's.room 
so late as this since the beginning of her illness, 
and was astonished to find it lighted up by eight 
large wax candles, dispersed about the apartment, 
although the glare was carefully screened frefln 
the invalid’s face. I stooped over the thin face 
on the pillow, and received a faint smile. I could 
not help remarking : ‘ How light your room is I 
I wonder you can sleep in such a blaze.’ 

* Mrs Morrell likes it,’ was the languid answer, 
,‘She always burns eight candles like that, all 
night. I ‘don’t mind them. — 0 Alice dear, I am 
so tired of lying here ! and I ’m always so thirsty, 
BG dreadfully thirsty ! Do give me something to 
drink ! ’ 

I poured out a tumblerful of a cooling drink 
from a handsome red glass jug on the table near 
me. She drank it eagerly, and sank back on her 
pillow as Mi-s Morrell came into the room. 

I fancied that an angry gle^m shot at me from 
under the widow’s black eyebrows ; but if so, she 
smoothed away her irritation before she addressed 
me. ‘ Alice, my dear, it is most kind of you to 
be here, but I left my darling girl, as I hoped, 
to sleep. She is more likely to get a good night’s 
rest, if she is not disturbed by late visitors. After 
nine o’clock, please, I must request you for the 
present, dear, not to come here again.’ 

I apologised, and said good-night, turning, how- 
ever, at the door to ask if Mrs Morrell did not 
think 80 much light might have a diaturbiiig 
effect upon the invalid. 

‘Now, my dear Miss Armitage, that is not like 
your usual common-sense,’ answered the widow 
sw'eetly. ‘Above all things, plenty of light is 
essential in a sickroom, where medicines have to 
be accurately measured out, and where at any 
moment the uui'se may be summoned to her 
patient’s side. I should be tumbling over tbo 
furniture in the doi-k, if the candles were not 
kept burning. And now, my deai* girl, I must 
really request that you go ; Edith is nearly asleep. 
Good-night.’ So 1 ran down-stairs, to be gently 
scolded by Mr Foster for my long absence. 

When a week went by and Edith grew worse 
every day, I became seriously alarmed, and ex- 
pressed my uneasiness in a letter to Dr Archer, 
which I posted myself, for fear of accidents. He 
sent me a brief note by a trusty messenger, in 
reply, which did not tend to allay my fears : 

‘xour account of her symptoms was moat 
alarming. You say she is wasted and prostrate, 
and suffers from painful cramps and insatiable 
thirst These are the symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning. You must contrive to secure portions 
of all her food and medicine, and bottle them 
securely, and bring them to me. Be in the fir 
plantation at four o’clock to-morrow to meet me ; 
it is a matter of life and death.’ 

You may imagine how terrified I was; but 
luckily ,I had nerve enough to hide it I looked 
out all the small bottles I could find, washed 
them out carefully, and determined to put theta 
into my pocket one at a time, to fill as occasion 
should serve. At the same time I could hardly 
believe that Dr Archer was right in his sus- 
picions. I believed they could not poison Edith 
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without my knowledge- I was in and out of the 
aickrOom all day, from about ten o’clock in the 
rooming, until I was dismissed at five to dress 
for dinner ; and at least half of her food and 
medicine I administered with my own hands. 
The medicine bottles I frequently opened fi^sh 
fi-om Dr Stevens’ wrappings ; and it was difficult 
to imagine that poison could get into puddings 
and jellies brought straight from the kitchen to 
the bedside. I could only conclude that at night 
must occur Mrs Morrell’s opportunity — if at alL 

I felt like a conspirator, as I contrived to secrete 
small portions of everything of which Edith 
partook. I secured the last drops remaining of: 
the cooling drink which Mrs Morrell* had had tft 
administer. to the invalid during the night; also 
a poi'tioii of farinaceous pudding which Miss 
Tliorndyke h.id had for her dinner, a part of lier 
sleeping-draught, a wine-glassful of the mixture 
she was taking every two hours, and some of the 
beef-tea which Dr Stevens had ordered for her. 
If poison were really being administered, it must 
be present in one or other of these. I chiefly 
suspected the remains of the cooling drink. 1 
was young and unsophisticated, and my experi- 
ence as a novel-reader made me believe it quite 
possible that Mrs Morrell should carry small 
packets of arsenic about in her pocket, to mix in 
Edith’s medicines and food, as occasion should 
serve. I can only smile at my credulity now. 

It was a dillicmlt matter to meet Dr Archer 
in the lir plantation unobserved. Mrs Morrell 
had first to be evaded, and then Mr Foster, 
who manifested a most amiable and pressing 
desire to accompany me in my walk. I dared 
not linger, hut ha.stily thrust the phials into the 
young tloctor’s hands, telling him I purticuhuly 
suspected the cooling*' drink. He informed me 
that he was going to send them at once to an 
eminent analyst at one of the London hospitals ; 
and that, if they proved to contain poison, he should 
instantly apply to a magistrate for a warrant. 

T could not control my feelings that evening 
sufficiently well to prevent Mr Foster remarking, 
as we sat at chess : ‘Your walk to-day did not do 
you much gooil, Miss Armitage.’ 

‘ I have rather a headache,’ I hastily answered. 
It was perfectly .true. ‘1 sat with Edith all 
the morning, and her room seemed to me very 
stuffy.’ Indeed, 1 had frequently noticed a strange 
closeness pervading it, especially when I first 
entered it in the morning ; and I very often 
found my head the worse for a prolonged sojourn 
in it. 

‘ As soon as Dr Stevens will allow it, she shall 
be moved into a larger room,’ he answered, as if 
lie wished to evade a discussion of the subject. 


SOME ANECDOTES OF AMER*ICAN 
CHILDEEN. 

The subject of children is one in which every 
■one is more or less interested ; for even those 
who have none of their own were babies them- 
selves in some dim period of the past^ jpnd prob- 
ably most of us have wondered at times what 
sort of babies we were. Happy they who have 
it on the authority of those who ought to know, 
that they were ‘well-behaved children’ — Slumps 
of good-nature, and never addicted to crying. 
How kindly does Charles Lamb revert to the 


day^ of his childhood, dwelling with something 
of reverence on the image of that * young master* 
whom he could scarcely believe to have been- 
indeed himself, and whose pure memory he 
cherished aS tenderly ‘ as if it had been a ehild 
of some other house,’ and not of his parents. So 
perhaps some of us also have yearned over those 
little phantoms of the past, our own child- 
j selves. 

But it is of American children that we have 
now a few words to say. Perhaps, however, we 
njake a mistake at the outset in calling them (Ml- 
dren at all, for many of them seem to belong to 
some species of fairy changelings, so remarkable 
and almost uncahny is their precocity, and that, 
loo, from the earliest infancy, while they are still 
in their nurses’ arms, or at the bottle. Gilbert’s 
little urchin of the Bah Ballads who chucked his 
nurse under the chin when she fed him, and 
vowed by the rap it was excellent pap, was 
nothing to them. They would be too blasd for 
such infantile manifestations as these. We have 
one of them before our ‘ mind’s eye ’ now, an ideal- 
looking little maid, with sunny hair, blue eyes, 
and rosy cheeks, the youngest aarUng of a happy 
househoBl. Being of a wakeful disposition, she was 
indulged with her bottle at night up to the mature 
age of nearly two years. H^ mother, waking 
once at mid nif^ht. was aware oNsome disturbance 
in the cot beside* her, where baby seemed to be 
searching vigorously in the moonlight for some- 
thing. Hoping the little one might forego her 
search and drop to sleep, the mother lay quiet, 
when suddenly baby raised her soft fair head, 
and with the startling question, ‘Where de debil 
is my mouf- piece?’ fairly banished all slumber 
from her fond parent. It must be explained 
that this occurred in a part of the country 
where children were liable to overhear the tall: 
of negroes, both indoor and outdoor servants ; 
and this race, as represented in the States of 
America, arc evidently of the opinion of the old 
sea-captain’s Scotch wife who, while agreeing with 
her minister as to the advisability of her hus- 
band’s giving up the habit of swearing, was yet 
constrained to acknowledge that . ‘ nae doubt it 
was still a great set-off to conversation.’ Baby’s 
grandmamma, however, on being informed of this 
last addition to her darling’s vocabulary, re- 
marked somewhat grimly that it was about time 
the bottle should be given up. 

The foregoing was scarcely so bad as what a 
little two-year-old neighbour was guilty of; for 
on this young scapegrace being mildly remon- 
strated with for some, misdemeanour by his 
grandfather — a vengrablo old doctor, of much 
repute with all who knew him — he retorted, in 
his half-articulate baby speech, *Gan-pa, you’se 
a old fool ! ’ — waking a burst of unhallowed 
merriment from*all within hearing distance. 

The propensity on the part of their chTdren 
'to use profane language is a source of great uneasi- 
ness to •American motheil. One lady, the 
daughter of a clerj^man, who had brought her 
up on strictlff old-fashioned principles, was much 
distressed to note the habit growing on her only 
child, a fine manly little boy of four years. At 
her wits’ end for a timely cure, she at last 
resorted to the expedient of a whipping, threaten- 
ing, with the most unmistakable air of sincerity, 
that it would be repeated if ever a certain word 
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were used hy him again. . The morning after 
this occurrence, Georgia was, as usual, at ' his 
spelling lesson with his mother, the task for 
the day consistingof a string of words all rhym- 
ing with *am.* ^e first few of them had been 
accomplished with praiseworthy accuracy, when 
Buddemy the young student came to a dead-stop. 
‘Go oUj sonny,' said his mother encouragingly, 
not seeing for the moment where the difficulty 
lay. ‘C-a-m — cam,’ repeated Qeorgie in evident 
embarrassment, the next word apparently pre- 
senting some insurmountable obstacle. ‘ Go on | ’ 
insisted his mother — when, with a sudden blurt, 
out came the monosyllable ‘ D-a-m — dam, a mill- 
pond dam,* added Geor^ie, the tbi'eatened punish- 
ment being uppermost in his mind. 

The same little boy had a cousin, a year older 
than himself, and ages ahead of him in know- 
ledge of the world, so much so, that he would 
sometimes assume the part of mentor towards 
his more unsophisticated junior. When the two 
were ^ether one day, the elder announced his 
intention of paying a visit to a family living 
near them. ‘But I won’t take you with me,’ 
said he. ‘ Why not ? ’ asked Georgie, disconcerted. 
‘Because they’ll teach you to swear,’ returned 
the other gravely. ‘But you go there yourself,’ 
argued littm George. ‘ O yes,’ rejoined his senior 
with a world-worn air ; ‘ I swear already.’ 

Young America does not take kindly to cor- 
rection in any form, probablj^ resenting it as an 
infringement of natural liberties. One little boy 
having been punished for some childish trans- 
gression, astonished his family hy coming down 
suddenly from his room up-stairs with a small 
bundle under his arm, saying, ‘I’m going to 
leave this blessed house.* 

American children are, as a rule, more prac- 
tical and less imaginative than those of the old 
country — inclined from the very beginning to 
look on life as a struggle, though a pleasant one 
on the whole, and on the world as their oyster, 
which 'they, with their sharp-set wits, must open. 
They bring this matter-of-fact element even into 
their devotions. A little girl was promised by 
her father, on his leaving home for a few days, 
that he would bring dolls for her and her sister 
when he came hack. That night, when at her 
prayers, she put in the very laudable petition, 
‘Pray God, bring jpapa home safely;’ but some- 
what compromised the effect by adding with 
great emphasis, after a moment’s rapt renection 
— ‘with the doUs.’ But this was devotion itself 
compared witli the following. A little mite of 
a creature running out (pf her room one morning 
was called hack By her mother : ‘ Dolly, you 
haven’t said your prayers.’ ‘‘i dess Dod tan wait,’ 
returned little Miss Irreverence ; ‘ I’se in a hurry.’ 
In both these cases, the utter unconsciousness of 
presumption on the part of the tiny speakers took 
away the effect of profanity from their worda 

Reverence is certainly not the strong point of* 
our small kinsfolk adross the water. Almost from 
their entrance into the world, they begin to 
assume airs of equality^ with all around them. 
One sweet little ^msd, who was of peculiarly 
small and fidry-like proportions, could with diffi- 
culty he prevailed upon to call her parents other- 
vrise than by their Christian names; and the 

' effect was quaint to hear her, when offered candy 
euch-like forbidden dainties, refuse them with 
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a wistful look and the words : * Willie not likes 
it* (WilUe being her father); or, ‘Annie’ (her 
mother) ‘said no# Ray, she did not scruple 
even to call her grandmother by her name, as 
far as she could pronounce it, for ‘Marg^et’ 
offered some obstacles to the baby lips. Yon 
would have fancied this same little maiden too 
soft and gentle to brush the down from a butter- 
fly’s wing ; but on one occasion she shocked thd 
sensibilities of her young cousin, fresh from Eng- 
land, by exclaiming, on an innocent, newly Hedged 
chicken being brought in for the inspection of 
the family ; * Me have dat pitty bird for my 
dinner!’ 

‘ From the^youngest age, American children are 
ready to share — as Wordsworth once expressed it 
— ‘in anything going.* A visitor injudiciously 
offering a little boy some wine at dinner, was 
requested by his watchful mother not to give 
him ‘too much;’ when young Hopeful took the 
words out of her mouth by protesting with 
vehement eagerness : ‘ I like too much I ’ 

It is no easy task to impose any restrictions, 
even of time or place, on one of these little free- 
born Americans, or to impress them with any 
seiwe of restraint or regard of persons. One little 
daughter of Eve, brought up for baptism at the 
ripe age of two — episcopal visits being rare in 
the part of tlie country where she lived— some- 
what scandalised the bishop by calling his atten- 
tion, just before the ceremony, to her attire, thus : 
‘Look at my new dess and drawing it hack to 
display her dainty feet — ‘Look, bissop, at my 
pitty new boots ! ’ The good lather took it all 
iu very amiable part, though he rcma.rked to her 
mother afterwards, that the little one had evi- 
dently no intention of giving up the vanities of 
the world just yet 

But we must say good-bye for the present to- 
our little American cousins, on whom we must 
not be understood to have cast the shadow of 
an aspersion. Their intelligence and quickness, 
indeed, combined with the other charms of 
infancy — of which they have their full share — 
make them as attractive, to say the least, as any 
of their kind. A Vo can assert, moreover, from 
our own knowledge, that some of these tiny 
gentry, with whose scarce-conscious childish pro- 
fanity we have dallied for a while, are growing 
up at this present moment into decent and in 
every way excellent members of society. 


A STRANGE LOVE AFFAIR. 
Hector Mackinnon, the hero of the strange 
story we are about to unfold, a story perhaps 
imequalled for uniqueness in the annals of love, 
was a divinity stiulent He had just completed 
his fourth year of the Hall, and expected soon 
to be licensed as a probatioper. He was the 
only son of a wealthy merchant, and had been 
destined for the ministry from his birtli. 

Mr Mackinnon, senior, was a prominent and 
influential adherent of one of our strictest dis- 
senting Ijodies, and had brought up his son 
iu the belief that there was little else good in 
the world outside the pale of its communion. 
There was some mystery about Hector's mother, 
who had died shortly after giving him birth. 
Some people whispered that slie had been on 
the stage before she was married,' and tiiat 
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Mr Mackinnon had fallen violently in love with 
her pretty face, and married the young girl while 
in the ecstasy of his passion'^ and before the 
cold dictates of prudence, or the counsel of his 
frien|3s, could intervene. The marriage had not 
been, it was said, a happy one. While the magic 
clamour of love lasted, all went well ; when it 
began to wane, the angular austerities of Mr 
Meckinnon’s disposition became painfully appar- 
ent to the young bride. . On his part, he looked 
without sympathy, if not indeed with positive 
contempt, on what he termed the ‘worldly fri- 
volities^ of her gay and joyous nature. Above 
all, he felt keenly the loss of social status which 
the marriage entailed on him in lihe estima* 
tion of his own sect. The young wife was 
sternly forbid'^on to have any intercourse with 
her relatives and friends ; and her husbarfd’s 
sister, who was a maiden lady of very gloomy 
religious views, was installed as housekeeper 
ostensibly, but really to play ‘propriety’ to her 
unregenerate young relative. Happiness could 
not, of course, exist in this state of matters ; 
and when the grim messenger arrived with the 
fiat which dissolved the ill-assorted union, it 
was perhaps a relief to all. 

Brought up under a terribly severe code of 
social ethics, the theatre, concert, and ballroom 
were represented to Hector as only so many roads 
to perdition ; and being of an amiable dis- 
position, and desirous of pleasing bis father, he 
had up till now, when he had attained his 
twenty-third year, sedulously eschewed these 
enticing forms of social amusement. It was not 
destined, however, that he was always to remain 
in this state of innocent ignorance. A bril- 
liant theatrical star visited the city, and turned 
the heads of all — both young and old, male 
and female, alike. Her stage-name was Violet 
d'Esterre (no one knew her real name), and 
it was on her exquisite delineation of Bhak- 
spearean tragedy that her justly earned fame 
rested. The college students were particularly 
enthusiastic in her praise, and crowded the 
theatre nightly to admire her beauty, and listen 
entranced to the melody of her sublime elocu- 
tion. One evening, Hector, persuaded by his 
companions, consented to accompany them to 
liear this paragon of passionate declamation. 
The play was the old, old story of the hapless 
lovers of Verona. Such a hold had her imper- 
sonation of the intensely loving Juliet taken 
of the public, that they insisted on it being 
performed night after night, to the exclusion 
of other tragic parts in which she was equally 
celebrated. If any of our readers have not 
been in a theatre until they were about the 
of Hector, they will be able to realise the 
very powerful sensuous effect the inusfcj beau- 
tiful scenery, bright dresses, and decorations 
had on his imagination, and how they conduced 
to ^ve full effect to the sense of bewildered 
admiration he felt when the curtain rose on 
the banqueting hall in Capulpt’s house, and 
the fair daughter of Capulet. How feebly, it 
seemed to him, did Romeo express his feelings 
in saying : 

O, she doth teach the torches to bom bright I 

It seems she hangs upon tlie cheek of night 

like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear : 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear t 


Mademoiselle d’Esterre’s physical qualifications 
for the part were superb. Her countetmnee, 
which was Italian in cast of features and com- 
plexion, boasted of a pair of orbs of the deepest 
violet black. Lar^e and lustrous, they were 
mobile and expressive in the highest degree. 
When they first rested on Romeo’s form, they 
dilated with the eager fire of southern passion, 
and as quickly drooped in maidenly confusion 
and modesty. Her whole attitude showed she 
felt she had met Iicr destiny; and before she 
had even spoken a syllable, the audience felt 
they were under the spell of an enchantress. 
Then, with what simple natural dignity did she 
invest the few Vords the girl-lover addresses 
to love-stricken Romeo, already commencing his 
love-making as ‘ holy palmer.’ From the moment 
the curtain was raised until it descended at the 
end of the fifth act, Hector sat spellbound, 
oblivious to everything on earth save the scenes 
that were being enacted on the stage. His 
companions fead to arouse him when it became 
time to quit the theatre. 

‘Well, Mackinnon,’ said Charley Smith, ‘what 
do you think of the d’Esterrel Jolly-like girl, 
isn’t she f* 

‘ Don’t speak of the young lady in that vulgar 
way,* he replied. ‘I am certain that girl is as 
pure and good as Juliet was.’ ' 

‘ I am not saying a word against her — ^nobody 
can do that,’ his companion rejoined. ‘Surely, 
surely, you’ve not got hit with her charms— 
you, of all men ! ’ 

Hector was in no mood for badinage at that 
moment, and pleading a headache, he hurried 
off to his lodgings. lie could not imagine what 
was the matter ; but after tossing all night 
uneasily in bed, be had to confess to himself 
next morning that he, Hector Mackinnon, the 
budding clergyman, the lifelong hater of things 
theatrical and bohemianisms of every sort, had 
fallen hopelessly and irretrievably in love with 
an octress he had seen for the first and only 
time a few hours ago ! There was no use in 
trying to disguise the truth to himself ; he felt 
— or fancied he fejt, which comes to much the 
same thing — that life without possession of this 
fair divinity would not be worth living ; but 
that, with her by his side, the roughest tempests 
that fate could send would feel like gentle wooing 
zephyrs. 

It was not to be expected that this state of: 
matters could long remain secret from Hector’s 
companions. His theses and themes remained 
unwritten ; his answers io the Professor’s ques- 
tions were of the moE^f incoherent description, and 
at last he discontinued his attendance at college 
altogether. Inheriting a considerable share of his 
father’s stem determination, he was not of a 
nature to suffer in silence the agonies of a secret 
qnd unrequited passion. .The inspirer of the con- 
suming yet delicious flame w^iich burned within 
his bosom* must, he admitted, be some few years 
older than himself; for had she not been a 
celebrity in her profession for over a dozen years 
now ? Well, what of that 1 Was that any reason 
why he should deny himself the lifelong com- 
panionship of the only woman he ever loved or 
could level To many her meant, he knev^, an 
open mpture with his father, and the abandon- 
ment ot his ministerial career; but were these 
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trifles for one moment to be weighed in the 
balance against the pure and unalloyed hhss of 
a lifetime spent in the society of nis darling? 
No — a thousand times, no ! In this wise did he 
reason with himself, as many a lover has done 
before, and, we may safely predict, will do again. 
Hie life had now only one object, and that was 
to gain an introduction to Mademoiselle d’Esterre, 
and press his suit with all the ardour of a lover 
who felt that his life’s happiness depended on 
the result 

Every night found him at the theatre, gazing 
on the unconscious cause of his distraction ‘till 
his life’s love left him through his eyes.’ The 
rich clear notes of her magSlificent contralto 
voice seemed to flood the theatre with the music 
of the spheres, and filled his soul with an agony 
of delignt At this period, it would have been 
an unspeakable relief to his overcharged feel- 
ings, if he had had some sympathetic friend to 
make a confidant of. But, alas, the sufferer 
from the darts of the rosy god, lika the victim 
of ;^saic toothache, obtains no sympathy from 

Time wore on, and the posters announced the 
last six nights of Mademoiselle’s engagement. 
He had tried his best to procure an introduc- 
tion, but without success, the friends and asso- 
ciates of his past life being ^widely outside of 
theatrical circles. He found out, however, where 
she lodged, and the hour at which she usually 
took her daily promenade. In vain did he 
follow her at a respectful distance, in the fond 
hope that some drunk man, runaway horse, or 
other street casualty, might afford the means 
of an impromptu introduction ; unfortunately, 
the pedestrians were all sober, and the horses 
jogged on in a manner remarkably sedate and 
correct. At last, when almost reduced to despair, 
an ingenious thought occurred to him. The 
talented actress occasionally gave morning recita- 
tions and readinga He was possessed of con- 
siderable literary ability, and what was to 
hinder him from comjiosing a suitable piece 
for recitation, sending it to her for approval, 
and by that means obtaining a personal inter- 
view % Being favourably impressed with the 
feasibility of the scheme, ho set to work, and 
composed a hundred-line poem in blank verse, 
in which the torments of unrequited love were 
very forcibly if not elegantly portrayed. With 
a trembling hand, he dropped this in the letter- 
box, accompanied by a polite note craving her 
acceptance of the offeriug. 

Who shall' attempt, to describe the thirty- 
six dreary hours of suspen^ that elapsed before 
a reply came, in a polite little epistle redolent 
of patehouli, thanking Mr Mackinnon for his 
kind present, which she would be glad to 
use on the first suitable occasion? Sue was, 
however, of opinion that, froih an elocntionair 
point of view, ccjtain alterations would tend 
to make it much more effective. Would Mr 
Mackinnon honour Mademoiselle by calling on 
her at her residence c at noon the following 
day, when said alterations could he discussed? 
The poor feljow almost cried as he again and 
again ^pressed the precious missive to his lips ; 
and it was some time before his spirits were 
aufficieiitly calmed down to admit of his inditing 
a e^eiSierent reply, Hope now lent, her roseate 
— 1 

hues to our hero’s love prospects, and it was 
with difficulty he compellea himself to await the 
slow progress of the hands on the dial of his 
watch till they were conjoined over the happy 
hour appointed for his interview with her^ who 
held his life’s happiness at her sole command. 

Arrived at his destination, he timidly rang the 
door-bell, and on giving the servant his card, 
was informed the lady was *at home.’ On 
entering the drawing-room, he beheld Mademoi- 
selle reclining in a graceful attitude on a low 
ottoman. She wore a n^gUgS costume of some 
sort of soft warm cream-coloured material, 
which harmonised delightfully with her clear, 
'transparent olive complexion, and displayed 
the symmetry of her exquisitely formed figure 
to great advantage. She wore no jewelry ; 
het only ornament was a beautiful Marshal 
M‘Mahon rose, the deep crimson petals of which 
formed a charming contrast to the raven treases 
on which they reposed. There were two other 
occupants of the room ; and it was easy to see, 
from their ‘at-home’ air, that they were not 
merely visitors. One was a brisk little lady, 
with a pleasant good-humoured expression, who 
it would be safe to guess had seen at least fifty 
summers. The other w’as a tall stately girl of 
not more than seventeen or eighteen. She had 
evidently been practising at the piano, which lay 
open, with the score of a new opera on the 
music-holder. Had Hector’s mind not been so 
fully engrossed, he probably would have noticed a 
considerable resembmnee between her and the fair 
object of Ids devotions. The principal diOerence 
lay in the colour of the hair, the complexion, 
and the stature. The young lady was a pro- 
noimccd blonde, possessing large azure orbs of 
almost dreamy softness, and a wealth of light 
reddish-golden liair carelessly twisted and fastened 
in a coil at the back of the head. 

As Hector advanced, Mademoiselle rose grace- 
fully from her seat and, glancing at his card, 
said in the same rich contralto tones which had 
so inthralled him in the theatre : ‘ Ah, Mr Mac- 
kinnon, I perceive ! Good-morning, sir. Pray, 
be seated.’ Holding out her hand, he had tho 
brief precious delight of pressing it for a second 
in his trembling palm. — ‘Now, you needn’t leave 
the room,’ she said, addressing her two com- 
panions. ‘This is the gentleman who did me 
the honour of sending me the poem entitled 
Amor in Mors . — Permit mo to introduce you to 
iny good friend Mrs Eskell ; and to Mademoiselle 
Andresen, my niece.’ 

The introductions being over, Hector resumed 
his seat. He never felt so embarrassed in the 
whole course of his life. How fondly had he 
rehearsed in his mind the many brilliant tender 
speeches he would give utterance to on this 
occasion ! Now that the wished-for opportunity 
had arrived, he sat speechless. It is but fair to 
say, however, that he did not contemplate the 
presence of third parties at the interview. Still, 
their presence should not have tongue-tied him 
as it did-^he, the glibest debater and the best 
elocutionist in the college. 

Seeing his embarrassment, the lady came to hi© 
relief. ‘Well, Mr Mackinnon, I am very much 
pleased with your poem, and I think, with a 
few slight alterations, it might make a very 
effective recitation. Do you not think, though, 

to 
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the title is a little too lugubrious 1 Could you 
not substitute some other word for Mora? Just 
reflect! Fancy me dying every night for the 
past fortnight as Juliet! It is really too bad of 
the gjpod folks of your city to insist on my 
manager making me repeat night after night a 
part which I have begun really to detest.’ 

O Mademoiselle, do not say that,’ cried , 
Hector. ‘Ah, if you but knew the delightful 
thrill you send through tjio audience in the bal- 
cony scene — and — an(l— -the tears you cause them 
to shed when the unfortunate heroine — Shak- 
speare’s greatest creation ’ 

* Shakspeare’s greatest fiddlestick!’ she replied, 
laughing merrily. ‘AVhat people see ii|^ her, I’mJ 
sure I don’t ^now ! To my mind, she ’s a forward 
young chit, th'tt would have been much better 
employed iu uending Papa Capulet’s hose and 
helping her mother to keep house, than philan- 
dering with her Romeo. — But about Amor in 
Mors. Don’t you think, now, you could make 
it just the tiniest little bit funny 'i 1 da so 
long to get out of this continued round of love- 
making, murder, and suicide.’ 

Coui(i he believe his cars ? Was this cynical, 
matter-of-fact woman identical with the fair 
embodiment of transcendental, ethereal love, on 
whose accents he had hung with enraptured 
delight for the past few nights? No, it could 
not be ; there must ho some strange mistake. 
Yet, when her mobile features were for a moment 
in repose, there he beheld the same deep, lustrous, 
unfathomable eyes — the same sweet innocent 
mouth, with its half- childlike pouting lips. He 
was bewildered, and as in a dream. 

‘You are pleased, Mademoiselle, to be satirical 
this morning,’ he replied. ‘ I cannot do you the 
injustice of supposing you are in earnest in what 
you say. No one could enact the part of %Tuliot so 
nobly unless she were capable of imbuing her- 
self thoroughly witU the divine passion attributed 
to her by her creator.’ 

‘Believe me, you are quite wrong there, Mr 
Mackinnun. It is not by any means those parts 
which actors have the natural emotional qualifica- 
tions for, that they excel in portraying. Nature 
in that case destroys art ; and hence it is that 
parts that actors lik,e best arc precisely those they 
act worst. For myself^ I am guided entirely by 
public criticism, and confine myself to those roles 
that draw the best liouses. Ot course I have my 
own predilections. 1 have a very fair singing 
voice, and think 1 should bo able to do very 
well in opera-houffe. Oh, I do dote on opera- 
houffe ! — But about Amor* in Mors. I really 
think the language is splendid — quite aa good as 
Shakspeare’s, i daresay, although I don’t profess 
to be a literary critic. Well, if you would alter 
the conclusion in such a way as to make the 
audience take a good hearty laugh after I had 
wound them up to the crying pitch, I believe it 
would be effective, and I will line it in the bills 
for my first Saturday morning readings.’ 

‘ Alas, Mademoiselle, I fear my poor verses are 
not susceptible of being changed in the “viray you 
wish ; but if you allow me, I shall endeavour to 
write something in a lighter vein, that may have 
the happiness to merit you| approvaL Permit me 
to ask you to retain the veraes you have.* 

‘With pleasure, sir,* she replied. — ‘I presume 
you are of the literary profession ?’ 


Hector was not very sure whether a divinity 
student came of right under that category or not, 
but be replied in the afiinnative. 

‘Well, then, we shall be glad to see you, if 
you can come along here to supper at twelve 
o’clock on Friday first. It is a farewell enter- 
tainment I am giving to a few friends of the 
press, and others. If you have your new piece 
done, bring it with you ; I ’ll recite it, and 
we’U see what they think of it,’ Thus saying, 
she rose, as if to indicate the interview was at 
an, end ; and after making his adieiix, Hector 
departed in a very anomalous state of mind. 
The bright, girlish, gushing Juliet of the foot- 
lights was for ever annihilated in his mind. In 
her stead stood an undenijibly handsome, accom- 
plished woman of the world, gay, good-humoured, 
and apparently good-hearted ; but so utterly 
devoid of all sentiment as to frankly avow a 
longing for opera-bouffe ! By all the rules of 
common-sense, our hero being disillusioned, should 
have at once fallen o^tt of love. This, however, 
did not happen. After the first shock of finding 
her 80 different in her ideas from what he 
expected was over, the subjectivity of his passion 
asserted itJfeelf, and his mind soon formed a fresh 
ideal of female perfection, of which she was 
again the incarnation. 

He had but two days in w\ich to compose 
his second recitati^. Striking a new chord, he 
wrote it in a light cynical vein, such as he 
thought would please the fair actress, judging from 
her conversation with him. He wrought hard 
[ at it, polishing and repolishing every line, until it 
reached, as lie thought, as near as possible to a 
state of brilliant perfection. ’ When tho eventful 
Friday night arrived, he started for MademoiseUe’s 
residence with a much greater feeling of con- 
fidence than ho had experienced on the former 
occasion. He was the first arrival, and while he 
sat in the drawing-room, Mademoiselle Andresen 
and Mrs Eskell entered. On his first visit, he 
had not paid much attention to the appearance 
of tlie former, and he was almost surprised to 
see how exceedingly pretty she was. The old 
lady was very talkative, and was not long in 
making him aware she was a distant relative of 
Mademoiselle’s, and always played ‘Nurse’ to her 
Juliet. Mademoiselle Andresen, whose father was 
a celebrated violinist in Stockholm, bad just com- 
pleted her course of training for the Ijo-ic stage at 
the Conservatoire, and was now on a visit to her 
aunt, to benefit by her instructions in the techni- 
calities of -stage business. On being invited by 
Hector, the young lady si^ down t<#-‘4ibe piano, 
and sang an ex(]misite J)anush ballad, whfdli; feirly 
charmed him. The company now began to arrive, 
and he conducted the two ladies down to the 
supper-room. 

Exceedingly pfetty, and exceedingly^ happy 
too, did M^emoisello d’Esterre look, as she sat 
at* the head of the table listening to the cheerful 
conversation of her guests. THfere were not more 
than a dozen and a half present — ^four ladies and 
four gentlemen of ^m Wng members of Made- 
moiseWs compf^yj^^' After supper, and a due 
period of vivacity over the wine, the fair hostess 
called for silence, and intimated her intention 
of reciting Mr Mackinnon’s new poem. The 
author felt himself blushing to the tij» of his 
ears as he heard the — to him — familiar lines 
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tripped off in her melodious voice with rare elocu- 
tionary art At the conclusion, the applauso was 
great; and the gentlemen of the press declared 
with one voice it was the best thing of the 
season, and that the author would be sure to 
make his mark if he applied himself to dramatic 
literature. With toast and song the hours sped 
pleasantly away till two o’clock, when the calw 
began to arrive for the guests. Hector had been 
all night in brilliant spirits, and fairly astonished 
himself with the smartness of his witty repartees, 
and the ease with which he accommodated hjm- 
self to society so different from that to which 
he had been accustomed. His intoxication of 
bliss reached its climax when^' as the dispersing* 
company were singing Auld Langsyne in the 
lobby, his hostess w’hispered in his ear : ‘ Wait ; 
I wish to speak with you. Go up to the drawing- 
room.* 

He did so, and awaited her coming with 
trembling, eager impatience. When she came 
into the room, she looked grave^j even sad, he 
thought. ‘We may never see each other again, 
Mr Mackinnon, and I cannot think of letting 
you go away to-night without some recompense 
for the pretty poem you wrote for me. Pray, 
accept of this in recognition of it, and — and as 
a token of my regard for you and she handed 
him a magnificent cluster diamond ring. 

His head swam ; he scarcely knew what he 
was doing, and fell on his knees before her. 

‘ 0 Mademoiselle ! ’ he cried, his voice hoarse 
with emotion, * you are an angel ! — infinitely too 
good for me — too good for any one on earth. 
Oh, how can I dare look in your sweet face and 
utter the words which burn on my tongue! 
Forgive me for my presumption in daring to 
say so, but I love you — love you with my whole 
heart and souh Dare I ask you to be my 
wife ! ’ 

Mademoiselle d’Esterre at first looked fright- 
ened, thinking her friend had taken leave of his 
sens*^ or was giving her a small sample of 
his histrionic powers. When he had made an 
end of his speech, however, she apparently 
could not help bursting into an immoderate fit 
of laughter. 

‘Rise up, you silly fellow!’ she cried, ‘and 
don’t make a baby of yourself,’ 

Her suppliant, who was in a state of bewilder- 
ment, mechanically obeyed. 

She continued: ‘Upon my word, Mr Mac- 
kinnon, you have paid a great compliment to 
my skill in preserving my looks. Why, my poor 
rbe your mother! 1 was 
on my last birthday !’ 

It might have been expebted that this astound- 
ing piece of information would hk,Ve effectually 
quenched the flame in the breast of the unfor- 
tunate lover, yet it had not Ifnat effect. ^ ‘ Alas I 
Mademoiselle, I am sorry that the disparity 
in our years is so great, although^ I knew y^u 
must be a few j^ears older than fqyself. But 
what is age where true love exists ? Believe me, 
if you consent to our 7 ^nion,sriever will you hear 
me refer to the dis ’ 

‘Stop, stop, jon foolish boy^'the lady cried. 

* Even were I such a terrible fool p you suppose, 
there is on insuperable legal obstacle in the 
way.’ 

‘What is thatl’ he asked, wondermgly. 


‘Why, I’m your aunt!’ she replied. ‘My 
sister Agatha was married to your father I’ 

The mortification experienced by our hero, in 
consequence of the ludicrous incident w% have 
described, was extreme, and it was a fewVeeks 
before his mind recovered its accustomed equa- 
nimity. When it did, he resumed his colIe|»e 
studies; but from the time lost, and the still 
partially unsettled state of his mind, he failed 
to pass his examination, and gave up his intention 
of qualifying for the ministry in disgust. His 
aunt’s company soon paid another visit to the 
city, and she advised him to try ‘adapting’ 
French p.Uys. He was tolerably successlul in 
this, and oy her inlluencc, was able .to get them 
placed with some of the London managers. He 
then dcteimined to devote himself entirely to 
dramatic literature, and being much thrown into 
the company of his fair cousin, Miss Andifesen, 
a mutual affection grew up between them, which 
culminated in marriage. We understand they 
live very happily, although his wife does some- 
times joke him on his love-adventure with his 
aunt 
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(This poem is written on the chief character In the novel of 
the same name.] 

Sleep on, Mehalah ; let the rude weaves beat 
Their sullen music in thy deafened ear ; 

“Whether they roar in storm, or whisper peace, 

Thou canst not hear. 

What matter though the gale in fury rave ? 

Beneath the surface, all is culm and fair ; 

Held close by flowers too beauteous for the day, 

Thou slumberost there. 

Unseen by mortal eye, the ocean sprites 
Vie who shall deck thy form with fairest grace, 
And many a sea-born flower and waving weed 
Adorn thy face. 

But wlien the shadow’s of descending day 

Gleam on the marsh, and Arc the western sea. 

Thy spirit ’scapes the chains that bqid it dow'n, 

And rises free. 

As vesper chimes grow dimmer and more faint, 

And sink to silence, conquered by the storm, 

The fishers, hast’uint^ home to those they love. 

Behold thy form, 

TIjv face so pjjpud, thine eyes so dim and sad^ 

Thy hair unshackled streaming towards the west, 
The crimson ‘ Gloriana* burning bright 
Upon thy breast. 

But as they gaze, the vision fades away, 

Bragged to the depths by iron hand and chain ;* 
The seamew shrieks, and darkness o’er the world 
BesumesAis reign. 

I J. B. y. 
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INN-SIGNS— THEIR ORIGIN AND 
MEANINGS. 

In these days of enlightenment, the signs dis- 
played by our inns, taverns, and public-houses 
arc not matters of great or urgent importance to 
us in the ordinary routine of our daily life. But 
in times past the case was widely different. For 
several centuries at least, signs and signboards 
were matters not only of convenience, but even 
of necessity. During this time they played a 
by no means unimportant jmrt in the busy world 
of trade and commerce, and were of great service 
to mankind in general in a way they arc no 
longer capable of being. Under these circum- 
stances, it will be easily undcrsU)od that they 
gathered around tlicm no small amount of 
interest, not only of a commercial, but also of a 
domestic, and even of an historical kind. Many, 
even of our modern inn-signs, arc able to speak 
instructively to those who trouble to decipher 
their now somewhat indistinct and illegible mean- 
ings. They tell us ol‘ the customs of our fore- 
fathers, of the superstitious beliefs they held, of 
the wares they made’ and dealt in, and of the 
party strifes in which they engaged. They speak 
to US also of the great men who had so large a 
share in the making olki^nglish history in bygone 
times, and are able in mal^ other ways to remind 
us of the pursuits, the pkasurcs, tlie manners, 
and the customs of our an^tors. It will there- 
fore be worth while to devote some attention to 
the subject of our modern inn-signs, especially 
as comparatively little has hitherto been 'vtritten 
about them. 

■ The use of signs as a means of distinguishing 
different houses of business is a custom which has 
come down to us from times of great antiquity ; 
nevertheless, it is not now at all difficult to dis- 
cover the reasons which first led to their* being 
employed. During the last and preceding cen- 
turies, only an infinitesimally small proportion 
of the people was able to read and write. In 
those times it would obviously have been useless 
I for any tradesman to have inscribed his name 


and occupation, or the number of his house, over 
his door, as is now done. The words ‘"W. & R. 
Chambers, Publishers,’ would then have conveyed 
very little meaning, or none at all, to the popular 
mind. Bu£ if each tradesman suspended before 
hia bouse some easily recognisable device of a 
pictorial nature, the case would ^bviously have i 
been different. If the sign thus displayed indi- 
cated the nature of the wares sold within, it j 
would answer a double purpose ; but in any case, 
it would serve to mark the particular house dis- 
playing it. Signs, too, would be especially useful 
in distinguishing different establishments in times 
when many members of the same craft dwelt 
together in a particular street or quarter. This 
they used formerly to do, very much more than 
now; and in the various large cities of the East 
the custom still to a great extent survives. 

In speaking of the origin of the use of signs, it 
must never be forgotten that in past times they 
were not confined, as now, almost exclusively to 
‘public-houses.’ We have still the sign of the 
Pole for a barber, the Black Boy for a tobacconist, 
the Rod and Fish for a tackle-dealer, the Golden 
Balls for a pawnbroker, and some others ; but 
formerly, almost all houses of business displayed 
their signs, just as inns and taverns do now. 
Evidence of this fact is afforded by the imprint 
of almost any old book published in the seven- 
teenth century. Such books were generally either 
printed or sold by an individual duelling at 
the White Hart, the Rod Lion, the Green Dragon, 
the Golden Tun, or some such sign. Most of 
Shakspeare’s works, it may be noted, were first 
issued from houses* displaying devices similar to 
the above, and situated in or near to St Paul's 
Chftrchyai’d. Were an imprint^ like that which 
each of these •works bore, to appwir on any modem 
book, it would certainly convey to many the idea 
that the volume had been printed at an ordinary 
‘public-house.’ In Paris, moreover, to the present 
day, it is almost or quite as common for ordinary 
tradesmen to display signs, as it is for hotel- 
keepers and liquor-sellers to do so. In that city, 
too, aU vendors of firewood and coals have the j 
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fronts of their houses painted so as to convey the 
idea that they are built of rough logs of wood, i 
This device, though not displayed upon a sign- j 
board, is in every way of the nature of a modem 
tradesman’s sign. 

In the times when signs were in general use 
by aU tradesmen, it was only natural that each 
man should endeavour to outdo his neighbours 
in the obtrusiveness of his signboard. Those 
firms who advertise on street hoardings do pre- 
cisely the same kind of thing at the prejsent 
day ; each endeavours, by means of brilliancy 
of colour or novelty of design, to obtain, through 
his posters, greater publicity* for the wares hrf 
deals in, and to attract more attention than his ^ 
neighbours. Just so, a century or more ago, 
many ii^enious devices were made use of to 
force into notice the signboards of those days. 
Some of the hoards were made of enormous size ; 
others were painted in flaring aolours ; others 
bore striking or amusing objects, likely to be 
remembered by those who saw them ; while 
others were projected far out into th^ street, or 
suspended witliin elaborate, and often really 
ornamental, frameworks of iron. When each 
tradesman thus endeavoured to eclipse the sign- 
boards of his neighbours, it rafty well be imagined 
that inconvenience was caused to the general 
public. Complaints that the size and promi- 
nence of the signboards prevented the access of 
sunlight and the free circulation of the air in 
the narrow London streets, first began to he 
heard, we are told, as early as the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, when an order was made 
to abate the nuisance. In the course of time, 
however, the evil grew again, till Charles II., 
in 1667, directed that no signboards were there- 
after to hang across the streets, but that they 
were to be fixed against the sides of the houses. 
Again, however, as years passed by, the nuisance i 
reappeared. In 1762, large powers were once 
more granted, and there was a general and final 
clearing away of the too obtrusive signboarda 
Old prints and engravings of the last century 
often give a good idea of the way in which the 
public streets, both of London and other towns, 
were once disfigured by these overgrown sign- 
boards. 

This general demolition in 1762 gave a blow 
to the use of signboards from which those 
evidences of past ignorance have never since 
recovered. But had the conditions which first 
brought them into existeifce remained the same, 
there can be no doubt that the signboards would 
have again risen, phoenix-like, from their own 
ruins. Happily those conditions have not re- 
mained the same. That knowledge of reading 
and writing which during the present centfiry 
has become wide^read among all classes, has, it 
may be truly said, given a death-blow alike to 
the universal use of gigns and to the art of the 
sign-painter. This, to be sure, is not a matter to 
call for regret on its own account ; nevertheless, 
the gmt decline in the use of the old-fashioned 
pictorifd signboards is to be regretted for many 
reasons. The simis our forefathers used have — 
as already pointed out — largely interwoven them- 


selves with our history. In losing them, we 
are losing one of the well-known landmarks of 
the past. The signs of the Woolpack and the 
Golden Fleece, for instance, which are still common 
in the Eastern Counties, are mementos of the 
time when the woollen trade flourished m that 
part of England. The sign of the Coach and 
Horses, still a very frequent sign everywhere, 
calls to mind the old coaching-days. Cur 
numerous Arms, our many Lions, Bulls, Dra- 
gons, Bears, and Horses — ^red, blue, black, green, 
or white — and divers other strangely coloured 
animals, most of which are quite unknown to 
men of science, are all relics of medieval times, 
when heraldry was cherished and understood by 
every oife. Many similar instances might he 
pointed out, did space permit * 

• Most of the signboards now displayed by our 
inns and taverns bear strong evidence of their 
own degradation from the high position they 
once occupied. Inasmuch as they now usually 
bear the name of the house in written characters, 
they show most clearly how entirely forgotten arc 
the reasons which originally led to the adoption 
of the use of signs. Only now and then do we 
see a pictorial signboard of the real olJ-fashioncd 
sort. 

This decay in tlic use of inn-signs, however, 
is no greater than the decline in importance of 
the inns themselves. These have, within little 
more than the last half-century, descended from 
a position of great importance and prosperity 
to one of comparative degriulation. Few persons 
of the present day have an adequate idea of the 
extent to which tavern-life inlluenccd thought 
and manners fifty, one hundred, or two hundred 
years ago. Then each man had his tavern, much 
as we now have our clubs and reading-rooms ; 
there he nightly met his friends, heard the high- 
priced London newspapers read aloud, and dis- 
cussed the political and hnsiness topics of the 
time. Dickens, in Barnahy liudfjef has well 
sketched the select village company which for 
many years had met nightly at the old Maypole 
to tipple and debate. Ale was the univi:rsal 
beverage on these occasions ; and in days when 
there were no colossal breweries at Burton, llom- 
ford, or elsewhere, the fame of any tavern was 
great or small according to the skill of the land- 
lord or his servants in producing this beverage. 
Inns, too, formed the stopping-places of the many 
coaches of a hundred ye^ws ago, and at them 
were kept the numerowT horses then required 
for the traffic. In tliq^ld coaching-days, indeed, 
many a small town village on any main road 
consisted largely or diielly of inns ; and supply- 
ing the necessaries ibr the passing traffic may 
be said to have formed the ‘local industry’ by 
whichithe inhabitants of such places lived. Thus 
the inns of olden times combined to a largo 
extent within themselves the various uses to 
which modern clubs, reading-rooms, institutes, 
railway stations, eating-houses, hotels, public- 
houses, livery stables, and the like, are now 
severa^y put. Then they were the centres round 
which most events of the time revolved ; now 
they are little more than tippling-houses for the 
lower classes. 

The various devices used as signs are of infinite 
variety and varying degrees of interest, from the 
KeadSf or portraits, of modern political, naval, or | 
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military celebrities, to such signs as the Rose and 
Crown, the Fleur-de-Lys, the Spread Eagle, the 
Cross Keys, our numerous Arms, fantastically 
coloured animals of all kinds, and many other 
similar •devices. Signs of the former kind require 
little or^ no explanation ; they are usually modern 
and uninteresting vulgarisms, and their meanings 
are, self-apparent. With signs of the latter class, 
however, the case is generally far different, and 
a s(‘arf'h for their original significance, often 
much obscured by the mists of antiquity, is 
usually an interesting one. As a rule, such 
signs will be found to have been derived from 
the armorial bearings of some sovereign, noble, 
or other historical personage. , 

From the jjfuaint and now almost forgotten 
science of herald ry, indeed, has been derived a 
Ipgo majority of jur oldest and most interesting* 
signs. This fact need cause no surprise when it 
is remembered that in former days every one was 
familiar with this so-callcd ‘science.’ The in- 
-^^omp^ehenRible jargon, spoken of as ‘blazon’ by 
heraldic writers, and the various devices appear- 
ing on all modern coats of anus, though little 
more nowadays than grotesque hieroglyphics to 
most, were once read and perfectly understood 
■even by the common people. A knowledge of 
heraldry was once, probably, as general as a 
knowledge of the ‘three Rs’ is now. It was 
no wonder, therefore, that the idea early suggested 
itself to the minds of tradesmen and others to 
use their own coats of arms — when they had any 
— or those of the great trade guild to which they 
belonged, or those of their landlord, or some 
patron, as signs. This convenient custom, once 
established, would be sure to be largely followed ; 
there can, indeed, be no question that in this 
way arose the custom of naming houses the ‘ So- 
and-so Arms.’ At the present time, the custom 
itself remains, though its origin has almost 
■entirely lost sight oi'. Many inns have in con- 
sequence come to he known as the Arras of 
persons, trades, places, and things which never 
did, and never could bear, a coat of arms. Such 
signs, for instance, as the Lilliput Aims, the 
Cricketers’ Arms, and the Libra Aims, are modern 
and meaningless absurdities. Clearly the origin 
of the sign of the King’s, Arms had never occurred 
to the simple clodhopper of whom it is related 
that he once walked many miles to see King 
George IV. on one of his journeys, and who 
came home greatly disappointed ; for ho found 
the king had arms like other men, while he had 
always understood that His Majesty’s right arm 
was a lion, and his left a'.uniconi. Arms of 
various kinds form a large proportion of our 
modem signs, often as much as ten per cent., 
and sometimes double that in particular districts. 
As a general rule, where a house has displayed 
for many years together an armorial sign, the 
‘coat’ will he found to bo that of the largest 
landowner or most prominent personage in the 
district. 

When the general knowledge of heraldry began 
to decline, and armorial bearings fell largely into 
disuse, many houses, formerly known as the 
‘Somebody’s Arms,’ probably came gradually to 
! be called after, and distinguished by, the most 
prominent ‘charge’ in the coat, or after the 
‘crest’ or one of the ‘supporters,’ which might 
i have been, in heraldic blazon, a lion gules (red), 


a boar azure (blue), a white hart, or a lose I 
crowned. Thus undoubtedly originated Xnaoj 
strange signs which are still common. 

The personal ‘badges’ adopted by kin^ and 
great nobles in early times, and worn on the 
arm by their servants and retainers, have also 
given origin to many similar signs. Thus, tlie 
White Hart — one of our very commonest sign- 
board devices— -represents the favourite badge of 
King Richard II., although the white hart has 
also a legendary existence. The Rose and Crown* — 
another extremely abundant sign — owes its exist- ■ 
ence to the fact that most of the earlier English 
sovereigns used a rose crowned as a badge. The, 
!Slue Boar, the bad^e of the once powerful De 
Veres, Earls of Oxford, is to this day commoner 
in the county of Essex, where lay the family 
seat, than anywhere else. The Red Lion, another j 
of our very commonest signs, is probably in the j 
same way derived from the personal badge of j 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, though it 
doubtless rcprenents also the lion in the arms i 
of Scotland. As a rule, fantastically coloured i 
animals will be found to have had an heraldic { 
origin. Creatures in their natural colours either 
may or may*not have been derived from heraldry ; 
thus, the Greyhound, though it has figured both 
as the badge, and one or both of the ‘supporters’ 
of the arms of several English sovereigns, may 
owe its frequent apjJearance on the signboard to 
its modern use in the coursing-field. In the case 
of the White Horse, too, a very common sign, it is 
difficult now to decide whether it represents the 
White Horse of the Saxons, or that of the House I 
of Hanover, or one of the many white horses to j 
be seen in our streets. 

The number Three, it will be found, occurs ! 
on signboards in most districts more than twice | 
as often as all other numbers put together. This ; 
may be partly explained by the fact that throe 
has been regarded as a lucky number from very 
early limes. It is, however, extremely common 
for "three ‘charges’ — that is, objects — to appear 
on coats of arms ; and there can be no doubt 
that very many of our modern Threes have had, i 
either directly or indirectly, an heraldic origin. I 
A mong signs which have, in all probability, been ! 
derived directly from heraldry, may be mentioned j 
the Three Ciijis, taken from the arms of the t 
Salters’ Company ; the Three Tuns, from the arms | 
either of the Brewers’ or the Vintners’ Companies ; ; 
the Three Compasses, from the armorial bearings i 
of the Carpenters’ Company ; the Three Pigeons, 
probably derived from the arms of the Tallow- 
chandlers’ Company ; the Tierce Fleurs-de-Lys — 
formerly, though not nqjv, a common sign — tMccn 
from the arms of France ; and many others. To 
this class also belongs the sign of the Three Golden 
Balls, still displayed by every pawnbroker. The 
balls, it is said, ^present certain round .jii^lt 
objects, technically known 9,8 ‘bezants,’ which 
forined part of the coat of arms of the dukes 
of Medici, from whose states ana from Lombardy 
most of the early bankers came. These capitalists 
advanced money on valuable objects, and thus 
gradually became pawnbrokers. The custom of 
naming houses the ‘ Three Somethings ’ still sur- 
vives, although the origin of that custom has 
been lost sight of. Thus, we get such meaning- 
less absurdities as the Three Jolly Wheelers 
(whatever they may be), the Three Mariners, the 
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Three Loggerheads, and various others, which 
may be said to have had an indirectly heraldic 
origin. 

Many signs, too, once formed a ‘ rebus * or pun 
on the names of the persons who displayed them ; 
such signs are not now common, though they 
appear frequently on the ‘tokens’ issued so nume- 
rously by tradesmen in the seventeenth century. 
Most of these bore the sign under which their 
issuers traded. Thus, we find Three Conies, or 
rabbits, on those of Hugh Conny ; a Finch on 
those of John Finch ; a Hand and Cock repre- 
senting Hancock ; and a Babe and Tun repre- 
senting Babington. 

Many most absurd and altogether incongruoiA 
combinations still appear on our signboards, 
though these are not so abundant as formerly ; 
thus, we have the Sun and Whalebone, the Dog 
and Gridiron, the Plough and Sail, the Crown 
and Blacksmith, the Bull and Horseshoe, and 
numerous others. In some cases, a connection 
between the two objects is obvhVus ; every one, 
for instance, will be able to see what brought 
together on a signboard the Cat and Fiddle, 
the Eagle and Child, the Dog and Partridge, 
George and the Dragon, &c. But in the case 
of the examples given above, there is no con- 
nection between the two objects referred to, and 
their combination is quite ,jneaningless. They 
have in most cases arisen from an ancient custom 
of adding the sign of the old house to that of 
the new, when a tradesman has been removing 
from one place of business to another i or else 
an apprentice, when beginning business on his 
own account, has added some sign of his own 
selection to that of the master under whom lie 
formerly served. 

Not a few signs for which no likely meaning 
or derivation can be found are in all probability 
corruptions ; that is to say, they wei’e originally 
si>.t up to commemorate some person, object, or 
evejnt of, perhaps, only local celebrity. In the 
course of time, this became forgotten ; and under 
vulgar pronunciation — or, possibly, on the advent 
of a new landlord, who knew nothing of the 
original meaning of the device — the sign was 
changed to something else which it seemed to 
imply or nearly resemble. Thus, it is said the 
sign of the George Canning has become changed 
into the George and Cannon, and that of the 
Island Queen into the Iceland Queen. In Oxford- 
shire there is a house with the sign of the Sheep 
and Anchor, which probably was once the Ship 
and Anchor. Another house, in Hertfordshire, 
formerly had a ship- in full sail represented on 
its signboard ; of late years, however, the board 
has merely been inscribed the Ship ; and quite 
recently, on the advent of a new landlord who 
had been a cattle-dealer, th^ sign was changed 
to that of the Sheep. 

Inn-signs have in some cases been painted, by 
artists of considcT’able eminence. An interesting 
‘ account of various instances in wBich this has 
been the case will be found in the volume of 
ikiaJowmal for 1881,<^page 107. 

Want of space obviously prevents any attempt 
being here made to explain in detail the origin 
and meanings of all our innumerable existing 
signs. The last edition of the Loudon Directory 
enumerates no fewer than seventeen hundred and 
fo]%»iiWO distinct devices os appearing in the 


metropolis alone. All that it is possible to do 
hero IS to indicate in a general way the manner 
in which most of our modern signs originated, 
and that has now been done. 


BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 

CHAPTER XVIII. ^ 

‘ You wished to see me I* 

‘ Yes ; if you will be so good as to sit down 
and listen to me.’ 

Enid stood looking at her mysterious visitor in 
some perplexity. There was something almost 
weird about the strange woman’s beauty ; but in 
obedience, she seated herself to listen. 

‘I have a strange story to tell,’ Isodore com- 
menced. ‘For a long while now I have been 
watching over your welfare. Do not think me 
personal or rude in any questions I may ask. 
Believe me, I do not for one moment wish to 
pain you ; indeed, on the other hand, I wish to 
do you a great serviee.’ 

Enid inclined her head gently. ‘Perhaps it 
will be as well to liave as perfect confidence 
between us as possible. You already know my 
name. Will you be so good as to tell me to 
whom I owe this visit?’ 

‘ My name is Isodore.’ 

Enid looked at her visitor in interest and 
admiration. This, then, was the beautiful 
mystery about whom Maxwell had often spoken, 
the princess to whom the fatal Brotherhoocl 
owed allegiance. Then she grew frigid. Had 
it not been for her and such as her, Frederick 
would have been with her now. 

‘You misjudge me,’ Isodore continued sadly, 
for she had read the other’s tlioughts ns easily 
as an open book. ‘Believe me, had I known, 
Mr Maxwell would never have been sent to 
Rome. But if I am to continue, I must have 
your confidence. What if I tell you yuur lover 
is in England now ? ' 

‘ In England, and never came to see mo ! ’ 
Enid exclaimed with a little gasp. ‘ Impossible ! 
He would surely have written.' 

‘Nevertheless, it is perfectly true, though he 
only arrived yesterday. He would have come 
to you, or written, had I not forbidden him.’ 

‘Forbidden him,’ Enid echoed hauglitily. ‘And 
why?’ 

‘ Because things were not ready,’ Isodore replied 
calmly. ‘ I did not take a journey to Rome at 
the hazard of my life, to I'escue him from a great 
danger, to have my plans upset at the last 
moment. If it had not been for me, Mr Maxwell I 
woulS. not be alive now.’ Isodore could not 
restrain herself sufficiently to conceal this touch ; 
of .womanly feeling. j 

Enid’s lace softened strangely. *I have heard 
of you. Forgive me, if I seem cold, but I have 
been severely tried lately,’ she said. ‘You do 
not know what a load you have taken off my 

mind ; and yet, perhaps ’ She stopped 

abruptly ; her thoughts turned in the direction 
of Le Gautier, and wondering how she could 
face her lover now. 

‘ And yet,’ Isodore replied — ‘ and yet you 
would see a way out of the difficulty into which 
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tihe miserable schemes of Le Gautier have placed 
youl Do I speak plainly, or shall I be more 
explicit ? ’ 

The random shot went home ; Enid’s face 
flushed* crimson to the fair curls lying on her fore- 
head. 'You speak plainly enough,’ she faltered. 
‘You need say no more. I am dazed and 
bewildered by your wonderful knowledge.* 

‘ It will bo clear enough presently. The clouds 
are dark now ; but I see r^j's of light here and 
there. Do you study spiritualism ? ’ 

‘No,’ Enid answered, puzzled by tlie abruptness 
and inconsequence of the question. ‘ I cannot say 
that I have. But why 1 ’ 

‘ If your fatlier is in the house, I shaH be glad 
to see him. ^jVill you be good enough to ascertain 
if he can be seen 'f- ’ 

‘If I tell him he is wanted on supernatural 
affairs, he will come.’ Enid smiled as she rang 
the bell. ‘ It is his craze.’ 

After a little pause, the baronet entered the 
room, and, like his daughter, stood inthralled 
by the visitor’s perfect beauty. lie bowed low ; 
in spite of his age, he was a lover of the beautiful 
still. He looked up admiringly in the perfect 
eyes, and waited for her to speak. 

‘Sir Geoffrey, you are a swindled, deluded 
man ! ’ 

‘Bless me!’ the startled baronet exclaimed at 
this unceremonious opening. ‘ Swindled, deluded, 
I ? Who by ? Impossible ! ’ 

‘By the conjurer, Le Gautier.’ 

Sir Geoffrey stared in opcri-raouthcd amaze- 
ment ; even the breeding of the Chai'tcrises did 
not rise to this occasion. Enid’s heart gave one 
leap, and then began to beat Yiol(^ntl3^ Sho was 
conscious of some coming revelations of the 
deepest interest to her, and waited wdth impa- 
tience for Isodorc to speak. 

‘ Some time ago, you went to a house near 
Paddington. You will please correct me if I 
am in error, Sir Geoffrc}-. During your presence 
there you saw several startling manifestations : 
you w'cre commanded to do certain things, one of 
which aflected deeply yonr daughter’s happiness, 
and which, by some happy accident, w’ere equally 
acceptable to Le Gautier, Am I right ? ’ 

‘Perfectly,’ the barop.ct gasped. ‘And I need 
not say they will be carried out to the letter. 
1 believe’ — — 

‘They were a common, vulgar, barefaced 
swindle ! ’ 

*1 beg your pardon,’ Sir Geoffrey interposed 
politely, ready to do battle in defence of his 
pot scheme. ‘I cannot agree with you. Le 
Gautier ’ 

‘Is a low adventurer. I am not talking idly ; 
I can prove every word I say. This very morn- 
ing, I was at Paddington, and saw the manifesta- 
tion room, or whatever you may choose to call 
it. At the baeJe of the room is a large mirror ; 
over the window is another. Preparations for 
the manufacture of visions to suit any taste 
were manifest. And one thing in conclusion :• 
the girl who personated your better self an*l your 
dead brother, who never was married, is at pre- 
sent under your roof. She is Linda De^ard, 
the girl who met with the accident in Picca- 
dilly? 

Sir Geoffrey began to feel uncomfortable, and 
moreover experienced a twinge of common-sense. 


There was something so horribly realistic abont 
the beautiful stranger’s story, that it shook his 
faith to ^ its foundation. ‘ But really, such an 
extraordinary tale,* he stammered, ‘and every- 
thing appeared so real I cannot doubt, the j 
likeness to my brother was so perfect Am I 
mad that I should believe this ? * 

‘ If you will excuse me for a moment and permit i 
me to see this Linda Despard, I will introduce 
you to your brother in a few moments. — Miss 
Charteris, have I your permission ? ’ 

‘ You have my permission to do anything which 
will clear up the wretched mystery,’ Enid cried 
passionately. ‘Even now, I am totally at a 
loss to know wha> you are speaking of. Go ! 
Do anything you may desire, so that we can have 
a little quietness hereafter.’ 

^ Without another word, Isodore vanished, leaving 
Sir Geoffrey pacing the drawing-room in great I 
perturbation and casting uneasy glance.<3 in Enid’s 
direction. He was not convinced yet, but his | 
doubts were tjoublesorae. ‘It is all nonsense,’ 

he exclaimed. ‘ I saw with my own eyes ' i 

‘ Your brother, Sir Geoffrey.’ 

The baronet looked up, and there, standing I 
in the do<5rway, saw Isodore, holding by the 
hand a figure dressed in a slouch-hat and en- 
veloped in a cloak. For a moment, he staggered 
back in amazement : it w'as thoMost TJghtred 
to the life ! • 

‘This is the long-lost brother,’ Isodore con- 
tinued. — ‘Linda, throw your hat away, and tell 
Sir Geoffrey the tale you told Lucrcce. — Listen, 
Sir Geoffrey, and you will beer something enter- 
taining, and Miss -Charteris something that will 
restore the bloom to her cheeks.* 

Linda Despard pushed her hat aside, and 
stood, half-boldly, half-tiiiiidly, before the startled 
baronet. There* were tears in her eyes as she 
looked at Enid. 

‘But what can this possibly have to do with 
Le Gautier ? * Sir Geoffrey demanded. 

I.sodore waved him aside haughtily. ‘Much, 
if you will have patience,’ she said. — ‘Linda, 
you had best commence. We are trilling.* 

There was an air of command in these words 
there was no disputing. Enid sank into a chair 
pale but collected, the baronet standing behind 
her, looking anything but comfortable. Lucrece 
took up her place beside her mistress. Isodorc 
stood through the interview. 

‘Well, I will do anything to help that angel 
of mercy who has been so good and kind to me ! ’ 
the actress commenced, with a grateful glance 
at Enid. ‘ I tried to do her a great injury j but, 
thank heaven, I am not too late to save her 
yet. I am much to fflame ; but this is a hard 
w'orld, and there are times when a few shifiings 
are a godsend to me. It is not a long story. 
Lucrcce hero, ancl* Isodore, knew my ^ husband, 
and how he used to treat mo, beating, hal^- 
stafving me, and taking all ihy earnings to spend 
at the cafes* Well, I put flp with that life, 
as long as I could ; and then, after one awful 
night, I left him. I capie to England, and 
brought my boy with me. After some hardships, 1 
I contrived to get a situation in a London theatre j 
under a new name. It was only a small pari^ ! 
for my imperfect English was against me. Ope i 
night, some months ago, as I was coming piit 
of the theatre, I met Le Gautier. I had Imown 
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him in better days, and though I was not ignor- 
ant of his character, it was pleasant to hear the 
old familiar tongue again. It appeared he had 
been in the theatre, and recognised me, and 
waited to say a few words as I came out Time 
went on, and he was really kind to me. Through 
his influence I obtained a rise of salary, and 
I was grateful What he really wanted with me 
you shall hear presently.’ The narrator paused 
a moment here, and looked round in the eager 
faces. Every sound could be heard distinctly — 
the ticking of the clocks, and Sir Geoffrey’s 
heavy breathing. ‘One night he came to iny 
lodgings,’ the speaker resumed, ‘and then he 
asked me if I had forgotten 'ihe old spiritualisni 
tricks. I must toll you that once on a time 
I travelled the continent with a company that 
played ghostly pieces, such, for instance, as trans- 
lations of Dickens’ Ghrislmas Carol, a simple 
thing, a mere optical illusion, what 3 mu call 
Pepper’s Ghost. I told him I thought I could 
remember, and then he made a proposal to me. 

I never hesitated ; the pay was too good for 
that I was to meet Le Oaulier at a house 
near Paddington one night, and go through the 
old tricks for a gentleman deeply interested in 
spiritualism. I learnt my lesson well. I was 
first to personate the better self of the spectator, 
and afterwards tlic spirit of hjs brother.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ Sir Geoffrey exclaimed. ‘ Go on ! ’ 

‘ I interest you now. I thought I should. 1 j 
know at the time, to my shame let me confess it, 
from the things I had to say, that the spectator 
was to be got into Le Gautier’s power. Well, tbe 
night came ; the simple apparatus was fixed ; 
everything promised well. I was a bit nervous, 
for I was out of practice, and I wanted to see 
what sort of a man the victim was. While they 
were at dinner, I looked into the room, and there 
I saw the gentleman whom I now know to be 
Sir Geoffrey Charteris. When I saw your credu- 
lous face,’ the narrator continuerl, addressing the 
baronet, ‘I was no longer afraid. Presently, 
when it became dark and they sat over their 
Avine, I listened till a word agreed upon was 
uttered by Lo Gautier, and I commenced. First, 
there was some music, sounding strangely enough 
in the room, hut not to me, for I played it. 
That was simple to an unbeliever with ordinary 
nerves ; then came flashes of light, also easy 
enough ; and when I deemed I had created a 
sufficient sense of fear, I entered the room. It 
was quite dark by that time, and I was dressed 
from head to foot in close garments. I touched 
Sir Geoffrey on the face and whispered in his 
ear ; and once when he shewed signs of unbelief, 

I clutohed him by tbe throat and nearly strangled 
' him.~Sir Geoflrey, if I make a mistake in a 
single particular, correct me.’ , 

‘xou are perfectly correct,’ the baronet an- 
swered, flushing scarlet. ‘Pray, continue. Xou 
do not know whateJthe suspense is to me.’ 

‘ Had you been quick and strong <ff nerve, you 
would have found it out then, for, as it was, you 
grasped my arm, covered in wet eel-skins, a 
creepy thing to touch in the dark, even if you 
know what it is. That was the first part of the 
performance, and then the real business com- 
menced in earnest. Le Gautier led you to a 
room at the back of the house, a room draped 
ill black cloth, and seated you in a certain spot, 


daring you to move at your peril. I wonder I 
did not laugh at this ; I did once or twice, I 
know, so that I had to finish with an hysterical 
scream, which had the advantage of relieving me 
and heightening the effect Well, the |ugglery 
commenced — the meanest trickery, hardly suf- 
ficient to deceive a child. It was easy enough 
to work it under cover of the incense and smoke ; 
for behind your chair, Sir Geoffrey, the curtains 
were pulled back and a mirror exposed. ' I stood 
upon a pedestal in the window, behind another 
mirror. The illusion is perfect, and all I had 
to do Avas to ask and answer questions. I got 
through the first part of the performance well 
enougn ;> but when I had to personate Sir Geof- 
frey’s brother, the case was different. Had yon, 
sir, been calm and collecteJ, you must have dis- 
covered. I personated the spirit of your brother, 
desiring penance for some fancied wrong done 
to my children ; and to heighten the effect, two 
ragged little boys were introduced to personate 
tbe dead man’s starving and abandoned family. 
Frightened almost to death by the fear of being 
haunted, Sir Geoffrey, you promised me any- 
thing. You promised to join some League, tlie 
meaning of which I do not kiioAv, to carry out 
your dead brother’s work ; and last, but not "least, 
that my good angel and preserver there should 
become Le Gautier’s Avife. The illusion Avas 
perfect, and a little of Le Gautier’s matchless 
ventriloquism completed it. — And now,’ the 
speaker continued, running forward and falling 
at Enid’s feet, ‘let me implore your forgiveness! 
My benefactress, how grateful 1 am that I have 
been able to serve you I ’ 

‘I have nothing to forgive,’ Enid replied, 
‘You have taken far too great a load off my 
mind for me to reproach you noAV.’ 

‘But the whole thing is inexplicable to me,’ 
Sir Geoffrey exclaimed. ‘How did you manage 
to impersonate my late brother so accurately 1 ’ 

Linda Despard smiled and pointed to a photo- 
graph album. ‘Easy enough with plenty of iliese 
about. What simpler than to abstract a likeness 
from one of these books and give it me ! With 
my theatrical training and knoAvledgo of make- 
up, the task was nothing.’ 

‘I am all the more astonished,’ Isodoro re- 
marked, ‘that the audacity of the command 
relating to Miss Enid did not open your eyes.’ 

‘But you understand Le Gautier professed to 
knoAv nothing of what had taken place,’ Sir 
Geoffrey explained. ‘I even had to broach the 
subject to him. He never by any chance alluded 
to it.’ 

‘Such cunning as his always proves too deep 
for simple honesty. 1 need not ask if you believe 
what you have heard, Sir Geoffrey % * 

‘ Indeed, I do. — Enid, my child, come and kiss- 
me, and say you forgive your foolish old father. 
Take me away into the country, where people 
cannot find me. I am not fit to mix with men 
of sense ; and, 0 Enid, as soon os it is convenient, 
tell Varley to go into the library and pick out 
all the works he can find on spiritualism and 
bum them.’ 

‘You are sure you have forgiven meT Linda 
Despard asked Enid timidly. 

‘From the bottom of my heart. You have 
done me a service to-day which I cannot forget, 
or indeed ever repay. — And to you, Isodore, if 
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I may call you so, I am grateful You will 
pardon me if I seemed harsli or hard when you 
came here, but I have distrusted every one of late.’ 

*You have no cause to thank me,’ Isodore 
replicftj simply. ‘ I am afraid I must confess 
that ic is not entirely upon your behalf I have 
done this thing.’ 

* ‘ I care not for that, I shall always remember 
you with gratitude.’ 

Isidore turned quickly from the window. * Le 
Gautier is coming up the steps,’ she exclaimed. 
‘He must not see me here now, or everything 
will be ruined. I must see you again before 1 
leave the house. Where can I hide? I would 
not have him discover me now for tea thousand' 
pounds ! ’ * 

such creditable traits of character, kittens are 
mercilessly destroyed ; though some of all other 
progeny are spared, out of consideration for 
maternal affection and well-being. A cat. xa 
vulgarly said to have ‘ nine lives ; * but, in sober 
truth, the single existence it can lay claim to 
is seldom open to en\y. Without entering here 
upon details of many cruelties almost too 
barbarous for belief, it cannot be ignored that 
boys, and even men, not otherwise supposed to 
be utterly devoid of common humanity, think 
nothing of allowing this most unoffending animal 
to be deliberately tortured to death by dogs, or 
similarly revolting practices. They appear to be 
under a delusion •that there is something manly 
in expressing detestation of cats, while professing 
fondness for animals in general, and choosing 
for pets very uninviting specimens. Sundry so- 
called ‘sports’— save the mark ! — are now happily 
illegal ; offenders in brutality towards cats are 
rarely convicted ; and — under the present imper- 
fect state of ^he law for the protection of dumb 
animals — can then be only very inadequately 
punished. 

Cats are tolerably popular in stables, where 
they are*ablo to render good return for their 
lodging at little cost for board. They become 
greatly attached to horses, them favourite sleep- 
ing-place being fr^iquently on 9 horse’s back ; a 
strange selection, which yet appears to be mutu- 
ally agreeable. It has been widely said that 
cats are incai^able of any great degree of affec- 
tion, and that the small amount evinced is for 
their home, and not its inmates. They are, in 
addition, considered unable to learn tricks and 
actions which niake dogs such amusing com- 
panions. It is also thought to be much more 
dilficult to cure the former of faults and natural 
aversions. Too great reliance may, however, be 
placed on these assertions. A bad name is easily 
acquired where champions are few and little 
intimacy is allowed. ‘Leading the life of a cat 
and dog,’ for instance, is popularly supposed to 
represent the reverse of harmony ; yet some cats 
and dogs — which have not been made enemies — 
become devoted friends, affording an illustration, 
of peaceful unanimity that many of their biped 
detractors might profitably imitate. Again, cats, 
though they have a decided instinct for killing 
birds, have been taught to abstain from molesting 
those in cages. Twer cases came under the 
writer’s notice where cats were left constantly in 
nlaces filled with birds, yet never injured any, 
having been early impressed by the idea that 
there are birds and birds;, some species requiring 
even protection fron^ harm. The home of one 
conscientious creature was at a bird-fancieir’s shop, 
and no breach of faith resulted from the watch- 
man’s being left^ nightly on guard. The experi- 
ment might bo* hazardous to quote, hut other 
examples could be mentioned. A few "veil- 
authenticated anecdotes ’may clear away some 
mistaken ^lotions, and tenu to the saving of 
helpless animals from cruelty and neglect. 

A military chaplain, » when living with his 
family at Madras, had a favourite cat Having 
to change his residence, he removed to another 
side of the city, a distance of several miI6a 

The in-coming tenant’s wife took a great fancy 
to the cat, and begged that it might he trans- 
ferred with the house. Through fear that) R 
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STORIES OF CATS. 

So much praise has been lavished on dogs and 
horses, as exceptionally favoured friends,, that 
scant measure of justice is meted to equally 
deserving if less popular animals. Notably is 
this the case towards one animal which Sliak- 
spearc, with all his marvellous knowledge of 
creation, lias denominated the ‘ harmless, necessary 
cat.’ Persons most familiar with the feline race 
will indeed plead their cause enthusiastically ; 
but such honourable exceptions are few and lor 
between. Those who consider no luxury too 
costly for the indulgence of a clog, think it no 
sin to tacitly countenance — if not worse — any 
amount of harsh treatment or indilTcrence that 
may under the same roof be accorded to a cat. 
Tlie origin of so unfair and ignorant a prejudice 
is somewhat difficult to trace ; for, in point of 
fact, one is no more faultless than the other, 
although their failings arc very dilferentiy judged 
and condoned. At the generality of houses, cats 
are merely tolerated — as a choice between two 
evils — lest rats and mice should abound ; and 
supposed to faro sumptuously on such prey, even 
where, through ill-reijuitcd service, none are to 
be found. When theft or destruction of fragile 
articles is discovered, blame is usually awarded 
in one convenient quarter only ; whereas the 
accused thereby is too often made a scapegoat 
for the shortcomings of others. An animal may 
be driven by sheer hmiger to purloin fcjod, hecause, 
through inhumanity, none has been given. A 
clear case of justifiable larceny! Huiub plain- 
tiffs, unable to employ counsel, can tell no tales. 
Could they contradict plausible but false evi- 
dence, how many high and hitherto unimpeach- 
able reputations for honesty and veracity would 
perish ! 

Cats, in the abstract, might well exclaim with 
, Shylock, * SufForance is the badge of *all our 
tiibe.’ They nevertheless have numerous estim- 
able qualities, from whii'h little credit is derived. 
They are devoted mothers as a rule, guarding 
their young at the risk of life itself ; facing 
opponents on their behalf from which, by nature, 
they would fly in abject terror ; playing»juvenile 
games, even at an advanced age, to amuse their 
kittens ; keeping them sleek and glossy as satin, 
while patiently teaching those accomplishments 
that they will need when left to their unaided 
resources in after-life. A pattern for the imi- 
tation of too many parents. Notwithstanding 
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would be lost in 


so far from familiar 


haunts, added to the knowledge that a good 
home would be given, and, more especiwly, 
because poor Puss was then in delicate health, 
she was, after much hesitation, allowed to 
remain. About three weeks afterwards, the 
chaplain’s wife sitting in the drawing-room of 
her new home, was amazed to see their old 
friend enter the veranda, spring into her lap, 
overwhelming her with caresses, and show- 
ing every possible demonstration of delight at 
their reunion. It was assumed that she had, 
in an unaccountable manner, come to take 
up her {quarters where an unequivocal welcome 
was received. Towards evcniA'g, the visitor dis-» 
appeared, as mysteriously as slie had arrived, 
returning the following day, but this time not 
alone, for in her mouth was a very small kitten, 
which she gently laid at the feet of her mistress 
with a pleading and most eloquent expression, 
as though craving for sanctuary. It need hardly 
be said that both refugees were incorporated into 
the household. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained 
that one kitten only had been spared out of a 
family born at the former residence. With this 
‘ sole daughter of her house and heart, * the faith- 
ful creature had travelled to those she had ‘ loved 
and lost a while.’ How such a journey could 
have been thrice accomplished, through the in- 
tricate and wholly unknown Streets of so large 
and populous a city as Madras, bringing on the 
last occasion so young a kitten safely with her, 
surmounting all the difficulties and dangers of 
such a formidable transit, is inexplicable, and 
must certainly be deemed a marvellous feat No 
member of the chaplain’s family had visited 
their old home, not even a servant had passed 
between the two localities, nor had the new 
tenants called on the original inhabitants. The 
extraordinary reflection and foresight shown in 
first taking the journey alone to insure success, 
and then fetching the fragile little being pru- 1 
denfly left behind, is perhaps the most curious j 
part of this * owre true tale.’ It will be conceded 
readily that this strong attachment could only 
have been for those with whom she had so long 
and happily dwelt. Truth is again stranger than 
fiction. 

A lady living near Eton College — close to 
that mcraorahle spot, dear to the heart of Eton 
boys, * Chalvcy Ditch ’ — possessed, amongst her i 
children’s many pets, a beautifully marked | 
tortoiseshell cat, whose ‘lot had fallen in a 
fair ground,’ amidst * the smooth stones of the 
stream.’ When the lady’s sons left college, she 
removed to London — wheij^ the cat would not ! 
only have led an unhappy life, after roaming i 
about of her own free will, but would probably i 
have been lost — she was, to the sincere regret j 
of her young companions, presented to some 
friends living at a considerable distance in 
Windsor Forest, where a luxurious home w^ 
offered. A family from elsewherff took the 
remainder of the lady’s lease off her hands, 
through which arrangement the following story 
came to light When writing on business, the 
question was asked if the lady while living 
neat Eton had amongst her pets a beautifully 
marked tortoiseshell cat ; which being answered 
in the affirmative, a striking proof of intelli- 
gence was narrated. Not long after possession 


was taken, such a cat — identified by minute 
description — arrived during the night, and was 
found next morning, with a newly bom family 
of kittens, in an outhouse— her chosen lodging 
on previous interesting occasions — having ^"^found 
her way from far in the Forest, whither she 
had been taken after dark, through or round 
Eton and Windsor, and thence to her onee 
happy home. , It may be a disputed point in 
this instance whether such fidelity to old 
associations might be attributed to love for the 
house or its former owners. Nevertheless, from 
the warm affection shown by the cat towards 
the latter, no doubt was felt on the subject by 
those beat able to decide. They were gone 
beyond her reach, but she had done«her utmost, 
ill loving memory of them. 

‘ Some boys were observed in a Welsh village 
carrying a very small snow-white kitten, with 
‘eyes of most celestial blue,’ and being asked 
its destination, stilted that they were about to 
consign the pretty little creature to an early 
and a watery grave ; from which cruel fate it 
was promptly rescued by right of purchase. 
The kitten being too young to quit its bereaved 
parent, was temporarily returned to her charge, 
she liaving in the interim been placed on board- 
wages. This presumably equitable plan, from 
some hidden reason, did not answer, and the 
juvenile j)ensioner seemed far from thriving. 
Taffy’s peculiar notions as to meum and iuuni 
may have had sometliing to do with the failure. 
Prematurely removed to its proprietor’s care, 
the junior member was patiently reared by 
hand. This Samaritan-like deed brought fairly 
j earned reward, for the foundling grow into a 
I very handsome cat, and became a highl}^ prized 
favourite. So great was the love of ‘Jenny 
Lind’ for those who bad saved her from death, 
subsequently, under domestic diflicultios, bring- 
ing lier to full years of discretion, that although 
accompanying them in several long journeys, 
and living in many temporary homes, she never 
once offered to leave them. Petted and coveted 
by newer friends, she remained loyal in her 
allegiance to the end of her days. Another 
proof of attachment to persons, not places. 

A cat belonging to a gentleman resident about 
eight miles from London, was given to a brewer 
living at a distant part of the metropolis ; taken 
there after dark in a closed basket placed in a 
covered wagon. A fortniglit had elapsed, when 
the poor animal, weary and footsore, wallced into 
her former master’s kitchen, and lay down in 
its accustomed corner by the fire, purring with 
joy at having reached the old homo. Such fidelity 
was deservedly rewarded. 

A lady visiting a bird-fancier’s shop, was 
struck * by the beauty and size of an Angora , 
cat exhibited for sale, imprisoned in a large 
parrot’s cage. The captive effectually pleading 
for pity by licking her hand, was purchased and 
taken home. After some years, the cat was 
removed with his mistress to Brighton, though 
under protest as to future reformation. Tom 
was then probably one of the largest of his 
species, and universally admired. lie had adopted 
an apparently incurable habit of sharpening his 
claws on a highly polished dining-room table ; 
and also committed sad havoc amongst the 
flowers in the garden of his new abode, spending 
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a great portion of leisure time luxuriously lying 
in the sunshine, amidst mignonette, &c. A 
' decree of banishment was at length unwillingly 
issued, and poor innocently erring Tom forth- 
with ^^eparted to a country rectory, where he 
was much valued. Every kindness that could 
conduce to his comfort was shown, all his special 
tftjtes as to diet consulted ; but the exile remained 
! inconsolable. He never attempted to return, not 
see'U’Dg to have sufficient, energy left to attempt 
aught in self-defence ; he simply gave himself 
up to despair. It was vainly hop^ that time 
would reconcile the mourner to his changed lot, 
but matters only grew w^orse, the cat pining 
and fretting till ho became the shadaw of his‘ 
former self.* He could not twine ‘fantastick 
garlands,’ or ulLer an altogether ‘ melodious lay,’ 
like ‘the fair Ophelia,’ but wandered aimlessfy 
about the garden, eating little except green fruit 
and Bucli strange fare ; <lying, after a brief period, 
literally of u broken heart. The chief object 
[ of this devoted love was the cook he liad left 
behind him. The attachment, unlike that of 
Shakspeare’s ill-starred heroine, may not have 
been u romantic one ; still, it was purely dis- 
interested, unwavering amidst all mere -worldly 
tem 2 >tati 6 ns. 

Nature is fine in love ; and where ’tis fine, 

It sends some precious incense of itself 

After the tiling it loves. 

Poor faithful Tom gave the sole offering he 
had to giv-le — his life. If it be true that ‘ Man’s 
love is of man’s life a thing apart,’ it was in the 
above case proved to be a cut’s ‘ whole existence.’ 

As an illustration of maternal devotion, the 
ensuing fact was ccjiitributcd by a relative. A 
little girl had set her heart on capturing a wild 
kitten, which resolutely refused to enter human 
luibitations, neither would it allow any one to 
go near it, liaving ilins from its birth led a truly 
Poheniian life. An old gardener told the child, 
in forcible language, that she might as well try 
to catch Lucifer himself. Children arc not easily 
daunted in such kindred ipursuits, acting con- 
fidently on tlie imdcrstaiiding that everything 
comes to those who wait. By very slow degrees 
the waif was first ^cautiously approached, next 
timidly caressed, then borne triumphantly home, 
and finaUy installed there as a favoured guest. 
From having been literally in a savage state, it 
soon became remarkably gentle and domesticated, 
by the same principle that no rabbit grows so 
thoroughly tame as the wild species. She was 
also, during after-years, extremely fond of her 
young, several of which were reared without 
disaster ; but upon one occasion the cat came 
to her mistress in a sadly distressed state of 
mind, eagerly trying to induce her to Mlow it. 
Compliance being for the moment put off, the 
suppliant left in dire grief ; presently coming 
back carrying a dead kitten, which was laid 
before her friend with bitter lamentations. This 
being taken away, she brought, one by one, every 
member of a luckless family, none of which 
had seen the light. Tliey were then buried, the 
mother remaining a picture of sorrow. It -was 
hoped the curtain had fallen over the final scene 
of a domestic tragedy ; but the interment could 
not have been properly carried out, for she dug 
them up, and again brought each successively 


into the house, after which they were more 
effectually disposed of. A Ion" time elapied 
before the poor creature could be consoled for 
their loss. 


WANTED, A CLUE 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— eSAP. IL 

Another week passed by, Edith growing more 
and more prostrate each day, and I was very 
an:|jioii 8 to hear from Dr Archer. At last arrived 
a letter, in a hand disguised as a lady’s, on girlish 
light-blue note-paper, with ‘ Helen ^ stamped on 
it. These precautions would have made me smile, 
had I not known how necessary they were, All 
the letters which entered the house hud first to 
undergo Mrs Morrell’s scrutiny. 

‘ I am utterly baffled,’ he wrdte, in a very shaky 
hand. ‘The experiment from which I hoped so. 
much has turned out an utter failure. All the 
substances submitted to me have been subjected 
to the most minute and delicate tests known 
to science, without discovering in any one of 
them the slightest trace of arsenic, or any other 
poison. P am in despair. I know that somehow 
my darling’s life is being undermined by poison, 
and yet 1 cannot trace it. I am powerless to 
interfere. I have nothing biil\ suspicion to go 
upon, and dare loot apply for a magistrate’s 
warrant My only hope is in you, Miss Armi- 
tage ! ’ 

1 knew I was but a slender reed to trust to ; 
and I went up-stairs to the sickroom, feeling 
miserable to the last degree. Mrs Morrell was 
seated by the bedside. Edith looked paler and 
thinner than over. She moaned out, when she 
saw me, that she was ‘ so thirsty j ’ and had 
hardly been supplied with a cooling draught, 
when the racking cramps from which she had 
lately suffered so terribly, came on, and she 
writhed in every limb. 1 wiped the cold dews 
from her forehead, afraid at the moment that 
she was dying, the attack was so terribly severe, 
and seemed to exhaust her so much. By-and-by, 
she fell into a doze, and Mrs Morrell went 
out of the room. Feeling perfectly desperate, I 
commenced a thorough search through tne apart- 
ment for anything suspicious, without finding 
the smallest thing which could serve as a clue. 
Probably I aroused the invalid, for, in returning 
to the bedside, I found her staring at me with 
the fixed gaze of a sick person. 

‘Edith, dear, tell me, have you ever seen Mrs 
Morrell — or anybody — piijj any powder or liquid 
into your medicine or your food ? Have you 
ever noticed that itnad a disagreeable taste, or 
a sediment at the bottom ? ’ 

‘No, never,’ she answered, with evident sur- 
prise. Her braiil was clear enough between the 
pai’oxysins. ‘ Never, Alice.’ 

• Just then, a tap sounded, at the door, and pur- 
blind old JDr Stevens came tottering in, nearly 
upsetting a small table, and seeming scarcely able 
to hold nis patient’s wri^ firm in his shaky old 
fingers. I watched him with the maddening 
feeling, that if ever two unscrupulous poisoners 
had the very medical man most desirable in their 
case, it was these two. Mrs Morrell came into 
the room, as usual during his visits, and followed 
him down-stairs. 
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I waylaid lier later on in 'the day and asked 
her what Dr Stevens had said. She replied, that 
xmfortunately their darling was very ill, but 
while there was life there was hope. Then 
summoning all my nerve, I boldly asked that I 
might be allowed to sit up with Edith that night. 
She looked rather astonished, then, thanking me 
warmly for my ‘kind offer,’ declined on the plea 
of not robbing me of my rest I replied that 
it was not fair that she should have all the night- 
nursing ; but all I got was a very decided ‘ No.’ 

I went away convinced that the danger, what- 
ever it was, was reserved for the night, mien 
the invalid was left alone with her traitorous 
nurse, in some form the poison was adminis-4 
tered, 

‘Does Mrs Morrell sit beside you all night?’ 
I asked Edith, next time we were alone, 

* 0 no. She would, if I wanted her ; but I 
don’t like it. It fidgets me to see her. Besides, 
I generally sleep pretty well the first part of the 
night She puts on her dressing-f;own and lies 
on the bed in the next room, ready to come if 
I call her.’ 

The mystery only seemed to grow the more 
inscrutable, the further I pursued it I went 
thoughtfully to my room, in search of a book 
I was reading aloud to Edith, promising to return 
immediately. As I stooped to lift the volume 
from a low shelf, the one rinjf I wore, which had 
always been a great deal too large for me, slipped 
from my finger and rolled away across the floor, 
to disappear underneath the hangings of my large, 
old-fashioned bedstead. Much annoyed, and 
anxious to recover it, for it was priceless to me 
as my dear mother’s engagement ring, I went 
down on my hands and knees and tried to find 
it ; but in vain. The darkness under the massive 
draperies was complete, and I could see notliing 
in the shadow. 

I looked round for a light. But there was no 
gas at the Hall, and my candlestick was carried 
down-stairs every morning by the housemaid, to 
reappear no more until iate in the evening, on 
the slab in the hall. I scarcely liked to ring for 
it, for myjmsition disposed me to trouble the 
servants as Imle as possible. All at once, I recol- 
lected that the candlesticks were never taken out 
of Edith’s room, and that I could borrow one of 
hers. I did so, and lighted it, and setting it 
on the floor, I soon found my ring. 

* How badly that candle burns, to be sure 1 ’ 
I remarked to myself as 1 rose to my feet. ‘ The 
wax cannot be good.’ The light was anything 
but pure, being of a pgculiar reddish colour ; and 
the name sputtered so much, that more than once 
I thought it was going out. At the same time 
it gave off a fine white smoke. 

I stood watching the sjmttering flame for some 
minutes, much puzzled, until I* remembered that 
the invalid was alone all this time. So I carried 
the candle, still burning, back to her room. I’o 
explain my delay,* I pointed out what 1 had 
noticed, saying that I thought the servants must 
have substituted some* inferior articles of tbeir 
own for good wax candles, either from careless- 
ness or diSionesty. 

‘The servants never meddle with my candle- 
sticks,’ said Edith languidly. ‘They are not sent 
down to the kitchen ; but when they want 
refilling, Mrs Morrell puts fresh ones in here. 


She keeps them in that cupboard ; look, and 
I you ’ll see.’ 

I opened the cupboard for the first time — 
for 1 had never had occasion to go to it before 
— and there, sure enough, were three ot four 
wooden boxes, which proved to be full 'of wax 
candles ; thirty pounds-weight at least. Before 
I closed the door again, Mrs Morrell entered fche 
room. 1 fancied that her face changed and she 
turned pale as she saw me standing by the 
cupboard j but if so, she quickly rccoverea, and 
when I made some remark about there being a 
large stock of candles, composedly answered : 
‘Yes; she found it best to keep plenty ready 
at hand, ^o as not to have to disturb dear Edith 
by leaving the room to search for Rights in the 
middle of the night.’ 

‘ I made no further remark, as something 
warned me it was better to say no more ; so I 
opened my book and began to read. i 

The next morning, as I was on my way to the ! 
invalid’s room about eleven o’clock, 1 became 
aware of high voices in the halJ, and came upon 
Mrs Morrell and the housemaid Jam; engaged 
in altercation. Jane, who was generally a civil 
and obliging girl, was flushed with anger, whilst 
her mistress was paler than usual. 

‘Very well, then, ma’am, I’ll go somewhere 
else, where I shan’t be called to account lor every 
paltry little bit of candle,’ said the housemaid 
as 1 approached. 

‘You know perfectly well that it is not the 
candle I care about, hut the disobedience to my 
express orders, Jane. A month to-day you leave 
my service.’ 

I ’ll go to-Jay, ma’am ; I don’t care if I do lose 
a month’s wages,’ returnc'd the girl independently. 

‘Very well. You need never reier to mo for 
a character,’ said Mrs Morrell, whiting her lips, 
as she followed me to Edith’s room. She said 
nothing to me in explanation, beyond merely 
stating that Jane liad been very impertinent. 

I found Edith in a terribly prostrate condition, 
and I could see that Dr Stevens, when he came, 
had very little hope. I watched Mrs Morrell as 
she hung over tlie invalid, and wondered whether 
I ought not to believe that she was the most 
tender, loving, and devoted of nurses ; for 1 really 
almost thought that Dr Archer might be mis- 
taken after all, and that her guardians were as 
anxious for her recovery as I was. She herself 
evidently realised lier danger, for she asked to 
have the Bible read to her, and would insist 
upon pressing a valuable diamond ring upon me 
as a keepsake. My gentle little friend had so 
won my heart by her xmvarying sweetness, that I 
could not restrain my tears, and retreated to my 
own room, where I could give free vent to my 
feelings. * 

By-and-hy, a knock came at my door, and open- 
ing it, I confronted Jane in hat and jacket, ready 
for dejiarture. ‘You’ve always treated me well, 
miss, and I thought before I go I’d like to tell 
you why I’m turned out like a thief, without 
a character, after being here three years ! ’ began 
the girl in honest indignation. ‘Mrs Morrell’s 
sure to take care you hear her story ; so, if you 
please, you shall have mine first ! ’ 

‘But I would rather not. You know I am not 
my own mistress here. Mrs Morrell might not 
like ’ 
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*0h, but, please, miss, do listen. It *8 all on 
account of the candlesticks in Mias Edith’s room. 
You know, miss, Mrs Morrell never lets us ser- 
vant touch them — they never go down to the 
kitccj^n. But this morning, when I went in at 
eight to see to the fire, I noticed that orfe candle 
had been guttering awfully, and the wax had 
tun down over the sides, and made such a mess 
as you never saw ! Mrs Morrell wasn’t there, and 
Miss Edith was asleep ; so I took the candlestick 
down with me to clean it, meaning no harm. But 
I had the breakfast to get ready ; and to tell you 
the truth, Miss Armitage, I forgot about it. By- 
and-by Mrs Morrell came down-stairs, looking 
reg’lar pale, and wanting to know who took on® 
of the candlesticks away out of Miss Edith's room. 
I said I had. Then Mrs Morrell went on at me 
awful, and wanted to know how I dared do stlch 
a thing; and I was to bring it back at once. 
Sarah had waslied it ; but when we came to look 
for the piece of candle that was in it, nowhere 
could wo find it, I suspect Sarah threw it into : 
the fire. I told Mrs Morrell it was only a little 
piece, not so long as my finger. But if you’ll 
believe rne, !MisvS Armitage, she made as much fuss 
over losing that paltry bit of candle-end ns some 
folks Avould over a diamond necklace. I really 
didn’t think missis was so mean. 1 suppose my 
temper got up, and when she said I was imperti- 
nent and should leave, I told her I’d go to- 
day.’ 

‘I fear you have been foolish and hasty, Jane,’ 

I said reprovingly. 

But she went on : ‘ The queerest thing of all, 
Miss Armitage, is, that when Mrs Morrell first 
came into the kitchen she was as white as a sheet. 

I should have said she w'as frightened — only it 
seems ridiculons that any lady could over he 
afraid of losing a candle-end ! I can’t make it 
out at all, lui'-s. iShe always is so mortally stingy 
with those candles of Miss Edith’s. i)o you 
know, is there anything uhont them, miss, that 
makes them more valuable than other caudles?' 

‘Not that I am aware ol.’ 

‘Well, really, do you know, miss, I’ve some- 
times thought there must be something odd about 
them,’ said Jane, inrning to go. ‘1 know, for 
one thing, they’re not bouglit with the rest 
from the grocer at Beecham, but come all the 
way from London ; so perhaps that ’s wdiy [Mrs 
Morrell sets such store by them. — And now, miss, 

I ’ll say good-bye.’ 

I gave the honest girl a little silk handkerchief 
as a parting gift, and sat dowm to ruminate on 
what I had just heard. A drowning man clntches 
at a straw ; and in my terrible distress of mind, 

I was ready to clutch at any theory, however 
absurd, for solving the mystery of Edith’s illness. 
Jane’s casual remark about there being sBmething 
queer about the candles so lavishly burned in 
the sickroom, had set me thinking whether after 
all there might not be something deleterious in 
them, intended to act injuriously upon the 
invalid. It was certain they burned very badly, 
as if there were some foreign substance incor- 
porated in them. On the other hand, I had 
never, in my wildest dreams, imagined that 
there could be such things as poisonous candles. 

I had never heard of them before. The theory 
seemed to me at best a very wild one ; but Edith’s 
life was at stake, and I was bound to do my 


very uttermost to aid her. Mrs Morrell’s con- 
duct about the candles seemed odd and sus- 
picious all through. The jealous watch she 
kept over them ; her dread of losing them ; her 
unwillingness to let me be in Edith’s room by 
candle-light — surely alL these extraordinary pre- 
cautions meant something. 

Feeling perfectly desperate, I went back to 
'the sickroom. Edith was lying back on her 
pillows in utter exhaustion, and &8 Morrell was 
softly reading a chapter of St John’s Gospel. 
Seeing no other way out of the difficulty, I said 
boldly : ‘ Mrs Morrell, if you will go down-stairs 
into the dining-room, I think Mr Foster wants 
to speak to you.’ » 

It was an untruth ; but I could not afford to 
bo too scrupulous. Mrs Morrell disappeared. I 
sprang to the cupboard, and took two candles 
out of a box, and at once went to hide them in 
my room. When the widow came back, saying 
[she could not find her brother anywhere — I hjKl 
! seen him leave the house some "time before — I 
apologised, and professed to have misunderstood , 
the message. She resumed her reading, whilst 
slipped out of the room and hastily put on my 
outdoor *g!xrments. I knew that in going out 
without leave at such a moment, I risked losing 
my situation ; but I did not care ; I was in no 
mood to stand upon etiquette. N 

I made my wfPf to the village, to the cottage 
of a trustworthy man who was sometimes em- 
ployed to do odd jobs about the Hall. He readily 
promised to take my small parcel to Hr Archer 
at once. Had the distance not been three miles, 

I should have taken it myself. 

I heard nothing from Dr Archer during the 
whole of the next day ; and in a perfect torment 
of doubt and apprehension, I waited and waited, 
too agitated to eat or sleep, seeing Edith grow 
worse every hour, and fearing that after all she 
would die before the mystery of her illness could 
be solved. 8he was in a state of prostration 
fearful to witness, llestlesa and miserable, I sat 
in the sickroom or wandered about the house, 
and had the further trial of seeing^ that my 
behaviour had at last aroused su^icion in my 
employers’ minds, and that a qum surveillance 
was kept upon my movements. Although I had 
made no a])pointraent, and scarcely expected to 
meet Dr Archer, I endeavoured to be in the 
afternoon in the fir plantation which had already 
been the scene of several interviews j but Mr 
Foster so decidedly intimated his intention of 
accompanying me if I took a walk, that I aban- 
doned the attempt. I c^etected under the mask 
of grief so cleverly j,ssumed by both brother and 
sister, a subdued eagerness and restlessness, attri- 
butable no doubt to anxiety as to the success of 
their scheme. 

I felt that afl was as good as lost, yhen, on 
entering the sickroom on the second mo»’ning, 

1 found Edith pallid and almost lifeless, ami 
learned tkat Mrs Morrell, fb real or pretended 
alarm, had already sent oft' a messenger for Dr 
Stevens. » 

Sick at heart, I sat down by the bedside, and 
watched the invalid, who was too for gone to 
recognise me, as she usually did. There come 
a tap at the door, and ‘Please, ma’am, you’re 
wanted,’ in the voice of one of the maids ; and 
the widow rose and noiselessly glided out of the 
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room. My ears \Rere quickened by anxiety, and 
niy curiojMty was intense at hearing a short sharp 
scream, a scuffle, and the sound of an authori- 
tative man’s voice on the landing outside. Edith 
was too languid to notice anything j and even 
when the door opened again and Dr Archer 
and an elderlv gentleman entered the room, she 
never opened her eyes. 

‘ My darling ! Have the wretches brought you 
to this?’ was the young doctor’s quick exclama- 
tion; and hurrying to the window, which Mrs 
Morrell had always religiously kept closed, he 
opened it, and a stream of chilly but life-givihg 
air came rushing in. The other doctor, who 
was, I afterwards found, an ^inent physician 
from London, bent over the patient, examining 
her pulse and administering restoratives. I 
glanced interrogatively at Dr Archer and mur- 
mured one word. 

‘Those candles? Poisoned. Tlioroughly im- 
pregnated witli arsenic. A very few nights more 
of breathing the poisoned air, and qpthing could 
have saved her. — 1 don’t know how you came 
to hit upon the clue so cleverly. Miss Armitage ; 
hut I shall bless your sagacity all my life long.’ 

‘And Mrs Morrell and her brother?’ • 

‘Are safely in charge of two policemen, and 
on their way to the county jail. 1 analysed 
those candles at once, and then applied for a 
magistrate’s warrant, telegraphing to Dr Weston 
to meet me here. Two policemen in plain clothes 
were detailed for the arrest, and the aflair was 
managed very quietly, so that even the servants 
do not know precisely what has happened. Mr 
Foster was arrested in his study, and made no 
resistance, although he assumed a high tone of 
injured innocence. — Do you know, Miss Armitage, 
where the rest of the poisoned candles are kept ? ’ 

In reply I opened the door of the cupboard 
and pointed to the rows of boxes. He and Dr 
Weston then carefully locked and sealed up the 
door, until the state of the invalid should permit 
a fuller investigation of the apartment. Dr 
Archer then informed me that a nurse had been 
telegraphed for from the Nurses’ Home at the 
county town, and that I need feel no appre- 
hension lest Edith should suffer from the want 
of skilled attendance. 

Nurse Mary soon after arrived, and proved 
invaluable. All her care and skill, however, were 
needed to counteract the effects of the poison 
upon Edith’s delicate frame. For days she hung 
between life and death. Her convalescence was 
long and tedious ; hut at length she recovered 
sufficiently to leave Gorton Hall for the Isle of 
Wight, where the pure*sea-breezes soon brought 
back the colour to her clieeksf 

Investigation proved that the candles similar 
to those which had been burned niglitly in the. 
sickroom for over two months, w«re highly dele- 
terious. The wax was pure, hut the wicks were 
impregnated by a strong solution of arsenic. Thcf 
remainder were analysed, and from tlv^m much 
of tlie poisonous drug was extracted. The closest 
research, however, failed^to discover from whom 
they had been originally procured. Beyond the 
fact that the boxes come from London, their 
origin remains a mystery to this day. The plans 
of the conspirators had been so cleverly laid that 
',it was almost impossible to bring their wrong- 
doing home to them. 


I wish I could say that both Edith’s treach- 
erous guardians received an exemplary punish- 
ment ; hut unfortunately, punishment in this 
world does not always overtake the criminal. 
Mr Foster maintained the assertion of his inno- 
cence to the last; nor was there one tittle of 
evidence, direct or indirect, against him. Ably 
defended by a most skilful advocate, he escaped, 
absolutely scot-free. Mrs Morrell maintained 
the same line of conduct, and was merely sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for two years. Dr 
Archer and I were aghast and bitterly disap- 
pointed at such an obvious failure of justice. 
But we had one small consolation — that Edith’s 
fortune wj^ secured to her, and that the schem- 
ing adventurers who had risked all tq grasp her 
gold were not henefitetl, after all their trouble, 
hyfcone farthing. 

The Thorndyke family interfered, and her 
affairs were placed in trustworthy hands until 
her coming of age. Her twenty-first birthday 
was also the day of her marriage to Dr Archer ; 
and they ore indeed a united pair. I will not 
write down here all the expressions of gratitude 
I received from Edith, her lover, and her rela- 
tives, for my ‘courage’ and ‘sagacity’ iu defeating 
her step-father’s murderous designs. I declincfl 
Edith’s offer of a home with her, for I believed 
that married people are happiest by themselves ; , 
but, though still working for rny living, I spen(l I 
all my holidays with her, and little voices already 
call me ‘Auntie.’ 

Their home is perfect in all its appointments ; 
but one fact, which is never explained to casual 
visitors, sometimes strikes ncw-coincrs as strange : 
nothing will induce Dr Archer to have a •wax 
candle in his house. They set it down as a fad 
and singular fancy ; only Edith, he, and I know 
the truth. 

THE LAW OF INNKEEPER AND GUEST. 
These two terms, appendant one to the other, are 
now to most ijeople somewdiat vague, and seem 
to point out a state of things a little strange. 
Of course, wo all know what a guest is ; but 
we associate that term more with thci friendly 
interchange of courtesy tlian with the relation 
between innkeeper and guest in modern times. 
The usage is derived from a condition of things 
that has to a great extent disappeared — when 
the means of communication between one part 
of the country and another were less rapid and 
more limited than now. The roads also were 
far from good ; indeed, about the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth they were so bad that there were 
only a few coaches existing ; and everything had 
to be dene by means of packhorses and light 
gigs. To many places, especially in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, North Lancashire, Wales, and many 
of the western counties, there were no roads, only 
a beaten path over a huge lonely common, often 
a long way above the level of the sea, and ex- 
tending many hours’ journey. To get to 
Cumberland out of Westmorland was practically 
almost impossible, except with the aid of a guide j 
who knew the various passes and the many 
dangers that lay in the route, including those from 
the footpad and mounted highwayman. If a i 
traveller visited these lonely places, he would get 
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rest and refreshment at the village inn ; and if 
he came on horseback, his horse was fed and 
well taken care of. 

In those remote times, therefore, the business 
of afx innkeeper was an important accessory to 
every* country village. His house was usually 
situated on the high-road, and was called by 
fi variety of • names, quaint and funny ; and some- 
times his sign bore the telling legend, which he 
did well to follow — that be 

Selleth ^oodo ale and beer. 

And giveth to all nghte goode diecr. 

Thus the duty of an innkeeper came to be recog- 
nised as one which was most imporjant to th^ 
state, one , which it was the bounden duty of 
judges of tljLC 1n‘gh courts to look well after. 

It is lou^ since the duty of an innkeeper 
to his guest or traveller was regulated by the 
common law of the land, while the abuses into 
which lie is liable to full, have also been made 
the subject of statute law regulation. The whole 
law on this subject in England and Scotland 
is derived from tlic famous Edict of the Roman 
prretor, beginning with the words : ^ Nautce cau- 
^;onc.s‘.’ Heie is a brief outline of -wbat the inn- 
keept'r has to do, and what he has to guard 
against. Before he is allowed to have a license, 
his house must be jiruved to be substantial, and 
to liave sufiicieiit accommodation for man and 
beast. Ill J'aet, anything that a traveller may 
need or reasonably demand, be should and 
must supply him with. If the innkeeper re- 
fuses without any good or justifiable reason, 
he is liable to bo sued for any damages tliat 
the traveller may think due to him for 
such refusal, and for the annoyance and incon- 
venience caused thereby. The innkeeper is 
compelled to let into his house at any time of 
the night any person who is a bond fide tra- 
veller j immeo lately to supply him with refresh- 
ments, ucetu'ding to his needs, and to put up 
his liorse and vehicle. When he takes the 
traveller into his liotise, the latter immediately 
becomes his guest, and the innkeeper himself is 
transformed into ‘mine host.’ Here begins the 
proper employment of the innkeeper. He takes 
care of his guest’? luggage, houses his carriage, 
feeds his horse, and does everything for the care 
and safety of the accompaniments of his guest. 

If the latter has servants, he puts them up, sees 
to their welfare and ease, and indeed becomes 
one of the most hospitable of men. Of course 
he knows lie will be paid for his trouble — perhaps 
well paid — and this urges him to make everybody 
as comfortable as possible. It will be kept in 
view that a coffee-house, a boarding-house, or a 
lodging-house, is not an inn. 

Let us suppose that some of the property of 
the guest is stolen ; some village rogue has noticed 
the wealth of the traveller or the abundance of 
luggage, and has secretly — perhaps during the ' 
night — entered the house of the innkeeper and 
made off with something belonging to the tra- 
veller. Or, again, the inn might be sq^; on fire, 
and except the inmates who would escape, every- 
thing wiwiin it would be destroyed and consumed. 
Who, then, is responsible for the traveller’s goods ? 
If thiB had occurred in a friend’s house, or any- 
■ where else, of course the owner would be the 
loser j but it happened in the house of an inn- 


keeper, amenable to certain precedents of our 
common law, and he is liable to the full extent 
of the loss. But in Scotland, a loss by fire is 
regarded as damnum fatale^ and the innkeeper 
is not liable unless a case of fire-raising by the 
servant of the inn is proved. 

You may say this seems hard, and we answer 
it docs ; but still it is an exceptional case. At 
the same time, it shows what an innkeeper is 
bound to do, and gives additional security to the 
goods of a person, seeking the assistance of another 
unknown to him. The case is different from a 
person taking upon himself the custody of goods 
for a premium or charge according to the value 
of the goods so left with him ; for it is not neces- 
sary that the innkeeper should even know that 
his guest liad any property with him ; and for 
W'hat might appear to be the absurd carelessness 
of the owner, he is in many cases respoiisible. 

But perhaps it will be better to give a few 
of the cases which have occurred on this subject, 
as proving ckifinitely this peculiar feature of our 
law. We will first take a case which was tried 
at the Lancaster assizes in 1793, in which it 
appeared that a merchant called Beiinet was 
accustomed to send his servant with goods to the 
market at Manchester. At the time in question, 
this man had bought certain goods, but nad not 
been able to dispose of them.% He consequently 
endeavoured to fiiJd a place -vvliero he could leave 
them until the next market-day. He went to 
an inn, and there asked the wife of the innkeeper 
— whose name was Mellor — if ho might leave 
them there ; but she replied that she could not 
tell, for they were full of parcels. The servant 
then sat down, put behind his chair the parcels 
of goods lie had brought, and had some drink. 
After sitting a little while, he got up, and 
found that the parcels were missing. Bennet, 
the master of the servant and owner of the goods, 
then sued tlie innkeeper for 'their value, and 
obtained a verdict in his favour. 

This case certainly gives the idea tliat the 
servant was very careless in allowing his goods 
to be stolen just behind him ; but the matter 
was well argued out on a rule for a new trial 
of the cause, which was discharged, the judges 
holding that the man had immediately upon his 
entry and asking for something to drink become 
a guest ; and the innkeeper was responsible* for 
the care of the goods brought with him into the 
house, even though his wife had refused to take 
care of them until tlie next market-day, for that 
was a separate transaction. 

But let us cite another case, in which a verdict 
was given for the innkeeper, it being proved that 
there were suspiciotft circumstances, which ought 
to have been guarded against by the owner of 
the goods sued for. Some seventy years ago, 
a Birmingham ftictor in the course of his business 
stopped at an inn in Oxford, having With him 
three boxes of valuable* goods, chiefly jewellery. 
As lie dfvsired to show his^wares to customers, 
he asked for a private room, which was provided 
him. The landlady also gave him the key to 
the room, so that he nuglit lock the door when 
he went out. The boxes were removed into this 
room ; and a customer calling, the factor opened 
his boxes and displayed his goods. ^ Several pur- 
chases were made. During this time, the door 
of the room was twice opened ; a stranger looked 
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in, begged pardon, and immediately withdrew. 
The door was then bolted, to prevent further 
interruption. After they had completed their 
business, the customer left, and the factor packed 
up his goods, but did not lock the door. What 
was stranger still, he said afterwards that he did 
not know whether he had shut it or left it open. 
The door also opened into a gateway which led 
to the street, and on the outside of this door 
there w'as found a key. The result of this care- 
lessness was that two of the boxes with their 
contents were stolen. The factor then endea- 
voured to recover their value from the innkeep*.’, 
but failed. The matter was brought before the 
superior courts, the judges of ^ which, although 
they held that the giving of the key to the factor 
was not sufficient of itself to absolve the inn- 
keeper from his liability, yet they decided he 
could not be held responsible, after the gross 
carelessness shown by the plaintiff. 

Another case happened at Brighton in 1830, 
in which a gentleman named Kent sued to recover 
the value of a reticule and a numlfer of bank- 
notes which were in it at the time it was stolen. 
The plaintiff, his wife, and a young lady called 
Miss Stratford, took a sitting-room and two bed- 
rooms at an hotel in Brighton, so situated that 
when the door of the sitting-room was open, 
a person could see the entrances into both bed- 
rooms. Mrs Kent, shortly aftej, they had taken 
possession, went into one of the bedrooms, laid 
the reticule on the bed, and afterwards returned 
into the sitting-room, leaving the door open. 
After she had been there for about five minutes, 

I she sent Miss Stratford for the reticule ; hut it 
was not to be found. Here the jury had no 
I difficulty in finding li verdicit for the plaintiff; 
the only question being, whether money came 
within the scope of tlie writ, in the sbme way 
as goods undoubtedly did. It being decided in 
the affirmative, the plaintifl* succeeded. 

There is no doubt that the liability of the inn- 
keeper is excluded by the contributory negligence 
of the guest ; but the innkeeper must show not 
only that the guest did not show the ordinary 
care that might be expected from a prudent man, 
but also that the loss would not have happened 
if such care had been shown. But as the guest 
is entitled to rely on the common-law obligation 
of the innkeeper, these cases of contributory negli- 
gence seldom arise, except where it may be 
inferred, from the acts or words of the parties, 
that the innkeeper’s liability has been qualified or 
superseded, or where the guest is put on his guard 
by suspicious circumstances. usual notice 

on a bedroom wall abot*t locking the door -will 
not protect the innkeeper, ui£ess the guest actu- 
ally read it and made no objection. The only 
other case in which an innkeeper is not liable 
is that of damnum fatale^ as wher* the goods are 
destroyed by a tempest. 

Let us take three other cases, which will show4 
a little divci'sity, but will further explain our 
subject. A man came to an inn with a horse, 
and left it under the innkeeper’s care to be fed. 
The latter put the horse* into a field, whence it 
was stolen ; and for this the innkeeper was held 
to be liable. In the same way, a gentleman, 
whilst ^ing refreshments within the house, left 
ihis carriage in the care of the hostler, who placed 
it, as was his custom, in the road ; and it was 


stolen. The innkeeper was held to be respons- 
ible. 

The peculiarity of these cases is not only in 
the fact that the place whence the horse and ! 
carriage were severally stolen was not in** the 
inn, but also in the circumstance that #they 
were put in a certain place without the sanction 
or knowledge of the owner. In a similar case* 
however, in which tlie owner had asked that 
the horse should be put out to pasture beyond 
the precincts of the inn, the innkeeper was 
exonerated from all liability in respect of its 
loss. 

We think w'e have shown by these cases that 
jjhe responsibility of an innkeeper is by no means 
a light ondl and that it may be taken as a fact, 
that in ordinary and unexceptional coses, he is 
liable for the goods of his guest. Here we may 
add in parenthesis, that he is not liable for the 
person of his guest beyond his own actions ; tliat 
is, if the guest is assaulted or in any way mal- 
treated on his premises, the innkeeper is not 
liable beyond what he may himself personally 
have contributed to such maltreatment. There 
are, however, many points which may be, and 
have been, raised, according to the particular 
circumstances of the case, as where there is 
attached to the inn an ordinary refreshment bar, 
and the owner of the goods only makes use of 
that part of the house ; in which case lie cannot 
recover. Again, the innkeeper is only respons- 
ible for what happens in bis own house — with 
the exceptions we have before noticed — and by [ 
his deiault, or by that of bis servants. He is 
protected, if the theft is committed by the ser- 
vants or companions of the traveller. If his house 
is full, but a iierson says he will shift fur Lim.self 
among the guests, then he is not responsible for 
anything that is lost ; neither is he, unless the j 
relation of landlord and guest is established. 

On this latter point, w'e will give one more i 
case, which wtis tried at the last summer assizes i 
at Carlisle. The plaintiff was a traveller for a * 
firm of wine-merchants, and in the cour'^e of his ! 
journeys be alighted from the train at Carlisle I 
station, to which is connected the Coimfij Hotel, j 
He at once intrusted his luggage to the hotel j 
porter, with the intention of staying until the I 
next day and sleeping in the hotel. He w’cnt | 
up the covered passage into the hotel ; but there 
received a telegram, which he considered neces- 
sitated his going to Manchester that day. Before 
doing so, he asked for some refreshments, and 
was show'n into the refreshment room, which was 
legally not part of the inn, and not endowed 
with the same liabilities as the other jiart, the 
inn proper. On his way to this room, he met 
the hotel portc'r, who asked the number of his 
room. I|e said that he did not know whether 
he was going to stay overnight or not. The 
porter then locked the luggage in a room in the 
passage used for that purpose. When the tra- 
veller required the luggage, part of it could not 
he found. For this he sued the innkeeper, hut 
failed, as it was not considered to be satisfactorily 
proved tKat be had become a guest of the inn- 
keeper. 

By an Act passed in 18G3 (20 and 27 Viet, c, 41^, 
the liability of innkeepers for the goods of their 
guests was limited to the sum of thirty pounds, 
except in two cases : (1) where the goods were 
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deposited expressly for safe custody ; (2) where 
the goods were stolen, lost, or injured through 
the wilful act or neglect of the innkeeper. The 
innkeeper must put up a notice of the Act in the 
hall of the inn, and he is entitled to require that 
deposited goods shall be in a sealed box. This 
Act does not apply to horses and carriages. 

INCIDENTS OF RENT-COLLECTION IN 
IRELAND, 

The collection of rents in Ireland is often an 
unpleasant duty ; but amusing incidents some- 
times arise. Last year, a farmer in the coui^y 
of Cavan came to me on the rent-day and 
he could not pay more than half thi sum^e 
owed. He had much to tell of losses, bad times, 
and low price'’, and I listened with patience ^til 
he had finished. I then reminded him thro his 
rent had been reduced under the Land Alt, and 
that I had voluntarily cancelled a considerable 
arrear ; and I firmly refused to accept less than 
the full amount. Mickey Sheridan — that was his 
name— was married, and I knew his wife ruled 
the roast. 

‘Now, Mickey,’ said I, ‘you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! After what has been 
done to relieve you, 1 did expect you to bobave 
better. I am sure your wife would not approve 
of your conduct.’ 

Mickey had frequently confided to me that 
‘herself’ — his wife— gave him ‘a sore life;’ and 
I desired to learn how far she had meddled in 
this matter. 

After some hesitation, he replied: ‘Well, sir, 
if ye won’t discover on me, I ’ll tell ye the thruth. 
Herself advised me to j^ay only half the rent. 
8]ie ’s a good scholar, an’ reads the papers ; an’ 
she tells me a new Land Act will soon be passed 
an’ all arrears wii)cd out. — Will yer honour take 
the liall'-year 'I ’ 

‘No, Mickey, I cannot. Be honest, and pay 
the money you owe. I feel sure you have it all 
in your pocket,’ 

That was a hit ; for Mickey, with an Irish 
peasant’s quick sense of the humour of the situa- 
tion, replied : ‘ Begorra, it ’s in two pockets ! 
Herself made up the two half-years in separate 
parcels, an’ put thim into dillorent pockets, to 
purvint any mistake ; an’ I was only to give yer 
honour one of thini, if I could manage it. But 
here’s the full money, an’ maybe it’s best to 
keep out of debt.’ 

A few weeks later, when I was collecting rents 
in the county of Longford, one of the nrincipal 
tenants c-ame forward, before any money had been 
paid, as the spokesman of thirty others who were 
present, and asked for an abatement. 

‘Why, Pat Molloy,’ said I, ‘you and %[1 here 
• hold your farms at reduced rents, which you 
I agreed to pay under an amicable arrangement 
made only two years ago and according to the 
provisions of the Land Act. I cannot do what 
you ask ; but if you really have not the full 
year’s rent, 1 will accept throc-fotirths o| it and 
give you a reasonable time to pay the remainder.’ 

‘ We thank yer honour,’ said Pat ; ‘ an’ here is 
my money.’ 

‘How much did you give me?’ said I, after 
I had carefully twice counted the bundle of 
notes. 


‘Thirty pounds, sir; an’ all in one-pound 
notes; an’ shure, it’s the hard work I had to 
make it 1 ’ 

‘ Och, thrue for ye, Pat Molloy ! ’ said a voice 
behind him; ‘faith, it’s not aisy to' make the 
rint those times I ’ 

‘Well, Pat,’ said I, ‘you have given me thirty- 
nine pounds ; and I now have the pleasure of 
handing you the receipt for the same.’ 

Whether the ten-pound note had been paid to 
Pat Molloy in mistake for one pound, and its 
value was unknown to him, or that he had 
omitted to take it out of the bundle, could only 
be matter of conjecture. He kept a close mouth, 
^and left the room. , 

The misadventure of their leader broke up the 
concerted union of the tenants ; and when I 
announced, after Molloy departed, that I should 
insist on full payments — seeing ten-pound notes 
were apparently plentiful in the district — nearly 
all the tenants came forward and paid. 

It is well kqown that a great part of the thirty 
million of deposits held by the Irish joint-stock 
banks have been lodged by farmers. I have 
often received deposit receipts when collecting 
rents. I remember a thrifty man who used to 
lodge his savings when they reached even five 
pounds. On the rent-day, it was his annual 
custom to enlarge on the badn^s of the times 
and the low price*; but he invariably supplied 
the best refutation of his statements by pro- 
ducing a number of deposit receipts for small 
sums and indorsing them with much pride. 

When the land agitation was at its height a 
few years ago, a friend of mine was collecting 
rents one day in a town in the county of 
Leitrim, He was seated in a large room of a 
hotel, and nearly fifty tenants were present. 
Very little money had’ been paid. Abatements 
were naked which the agent had no power to 
make, and there was more conversation than 
business going on. But my friend understands 
the Irish character and its love of talk, and he 
knew that if he permitted the men to exi)atiate 
on the reasons why they could not pay, he would 
be more likely finally to get the money; so, he 
patiently listened to the usual jeremiades, and 
bided his time. But fortune favoured him. 
The ringleader, or chief Land-Leaguer, amongst 
the assembled tenants was Denis Lynch. 'He 
held a small farm, but was also a cattle-dealer, 
and his time was of value to him ; and finding 
he could extract no further concession from the 
agent, who had offered a lair abatement, he 
announced that he would pay a half-year’s 
rent. • 

‘ I must be off,’ he^said, ‘ to the fair of Boyle, 
sir, an’ can’t delay here, like those men. Here 
is a deposit receipt for ten pounds, an’ the half- 
year’s rint is nin* pounds. But be all the saints, 
yer honour, I made the little thriflo by dealing, 
am’ not out of the farm ! ’ . 

‘Well, I)enis,’ said the agent, ‘you could not 
deal in cattle without a farm to feed and rest 
your stock ; and I have told yon that I am 
instructed not to accept less than a year’s rent. 
But’ — glancing at the deposit receipt, which he 
had taken from the man, and turning it down • 
on the table— ‘ indorse this receipt, and I will 
consider your case.’ 

Lynch wrote his name across the back of the 
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document ; and the other adding his own signa- 
ture, said to his clerk : ‘ Take this receipt to 
the bank up the street and fetch me pound- 
notes for it/ He then proceeded to fill a form 
of receipt for a year’s rent, and handed it to 
Lynch, who was astute enough to see that he 
might profit by what he supposed was an error, 
and quietly folded up the receipt and put it into 
his pocket. 

When the clerk returned, the agent said : ‘Now, 
Denis, here is your change and he began count- 
ing and pushing across the table, to the astonished 
tenant, note after note. ' 

‘O sir/ cried Lynch, ‘what are ye doin’ at 
alii’ 

‘ Why, Denis,’ replied the other, ‘ I am paying 
what is due to you. You gave me a deposit 
receipt for one hundred pounds ; you have got a 
receipt for a year’s rent; and here are eighty- two 
one-pound notes, together with eighteen shillings 
in silver, which is five per cent, discount on 
your rent You can’t blame me for retaining a 
year’s rent — you accepted a receipt for it And 
indeed, when a man has hundreds at his banker’s, 
he mi^ fairly be required to pay his rent in full. 
Yet, I make you an allowance. You cannot 
suppose, after what has taken place, and your 
readiness to avail yourself of what you believed 
to be an error in the rent receipt, that yon 
should receive the ten per cent abatement offered 
to the tenants generally. I have given you half 
of it, not wishing to be severe. But your tricks 
have not succeeded j and I hope you won’t forget 
the lesson of to-day, and that you will remember 
in future that honesty is the best policy.’ 

All eyes in the room were turned on Lynch, 
who hastily gathered up the notes and stuffed 
them into his pockets ; and as he made his way 
to the door, he was heard to murmui*, ‘Begorra, 
’twas the wrong receipt ! ’ 

He departed, feeling he had lost all title to 
leadership ; and as men will still worship success, 
eve;a when accidental, many voices joined in com- 
plimenting ‘his honour, who was too sharp for 
Denis Lynch, who thought to act the rogue, hut 
met wid a mistake, glory bo to God !’ 

‘His honour’ was soon busily employed in 
receiving the full rents, which nearly all the 
tenants had brought with them. But he believes 
his collection on that day would have been a 
very small one, if Denis Lynch had not presented 
the ‘ wrong ’ deposit receipt. 


I ‘clergyman’s sorb throat/ 

^ Dr Thomas Wliipham, Hf.B., F.R.C.P,, phy- 
sician to St George’s Hospital, and in charge 
of the department for Diseases of the Throat 
there, claims to have discovered the origin of 
* clergyman’s sore throat,* a disorder which 
often proves so troublesome to ministers qC 
religion. He was ^ struck, it appears, by the 
circumstance that barristers — from whom as great 
oratorical efforts are exacted as from clergymen — 
do not suffer from this highly painful and in- 
convenient form of sore throat. He looked 
around for an explanation, and endeavoured, at 
first, to trace it to adverse atmospheric conditions. 
But he early decided that the air of a crowded 
court of law must be more injurious than that 


of an ordinary place of worship ; and hence he 
was forced to seek elsewhere a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem he had set himself. At 
length the different positions, in relation to their 
auditors, from whicn clergymen and barristers 
spoke, suggested itself for consideration. * While 
a barrister .slightly threw back his head in 
addressing the judge and jury who were seat^l 
above him, the clergyman depressed his in 
addressing the congregation seated below him. 
Experiments were made with a man reading 
aloud with hi^ head in the two positions. In 
the first, the tone of his voice was clear and 
pmetrating, and phoiiation was practised with a 
mmimiiin of exertion ; in the second, the tone 
gry muffled, and the previous distinctness could 
onm be approximated with additional effort. 
JJoi^was indistinct utterance the only result 
recoded of the experiment in the second posi- 
tion. ^Thc friction of the air passing through 
the throat of the reader was very much 
increased. Tlius, says Dr Whiphara, liypeivemia 
was established in the parts affected by this 
excessive friction ; and temporary hypericmia, 
if frequently encouraged, soon becomes chronic 
congestion. Dr Wliipham was satisfied that he 
had arrived at the true cause of ‘clergyman’s 
sore throat j’ and facts soon came to confirm his 
impression. Two clergymen, hailing from dif- 
ferent parts of tlie cmuitry, placed themselves 
under treatment for the disorder, which had 
long held a hold on them. They were directed, 
in speaking from the pulpit, for the future^ to 
hold their heads well up, instead of allowing 
them to droop forwards and downwards. Botli 
soon reported ‘ a speedy relief from their suffering.* 


IN THE DISTANT YEARS. 

"We met last in tlie distant years, 

And parted, ne’er to meet again ; 

My aching eyes were filled with tears, 

My heart was sore with untold pain. 

Rut, though we jjartod thus for aye, 

A lingering my heart yet holds, 

-That we may lftieet again some day 

Ere Deatff'shall shroud us in his folds. 

We parted ; ’twas the oM, old way ; 

A too well -trusted friend’s deceit 
Had taken each from each away, 

Roth hoping nevermore to meet. 

Jle thought that I was false ; while I, 
Enshadowed under falsehood’s spell, 

In anger said a hist good-hye 
To him I once had loved so well. 

Rut now I know the truth at last ; 

I would I knew he knew the same, 

To come to me from out the past 
And toll mo I was not to blame. 

But, ah ! ’tie maybe all too late : 

That^ay of joy may never dawn ; 

'j! can no more than watch and wait, 

And through the future years hope on. 

J. A. M*DokaIi1). 
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JCST BEFORE WINTER. 

BY RICHARD JEFFERIES, 

Author ou tur ‘Gamkkrkpkr at IIumk,’ etc. 

A RICH tint of nussut deepened on tlie Forest 
top and scciiukI to sink day by day deeper into 
tlie I’oliage like a stain ; ri])er and riper it grew, 
03 an apple colours. Broad acres these of the 
last crop, the crop of leaves ; a thousand, thou- 
sand ([uarLers, the broad earth will be their barn. 
A warm red lies on the hillside above the woods, 
as if the red dawn stayed there through the day ; 
it is the heath and heather sced.s ; and higher 
still, a pale yellow fills the larclie.s. The whole 
of thft great liill glows with colour under the 
short houi'3 of the October sun ; and overhead, 
where tlie pine-cone, hang, the sky is of the 
deepest azure. The conllagration of the woods 
burning luminously crowds into those short hours 
a hrillianee the slow summer doe.s not know. 

The frosts and iiii&t.s anti(yjattering 'rains that 
follow in quick succession arw the equinox, the 
chill winds that creep about the fields, have 
ceased a little wliile; au<l there is a pleasant 
sound in the fir-trees. Everything is not gone 
yet. Ill the lanes that lead down to the 
‘ sliaws ’ in the dells, the ‘ gills,’ asM.hc.se wooded 
depths arc called, buckler lerns, green, fresh, 
and elegantly fashioned, remain under the shelter 
of the hazel-lined banks. From the tops of the 
ash-wands, where the linnets so lately sang, 
coming up from the stubble, the darkened 
leaves have been blown, and their much-<Jivided 
•branches stand bare like outstretched fingers. 
Black-spotted sycamore leaves are down, hut 
the moss grows thick and deeply green ; and 
the trumpets of the lichen seem to be larger 
now they are moist, than when l^ey were dry 
under the summer heat. Here is herh-'Robert 
in flower — its leaves are scarlet ; a leaf of St 
John’s wort, too, has become scarlet ; the bramble 
leaves are many shades of crimson ; one plant of 
tormentil has turned yellow. Furze bushes, grown 
taller since the spring, hear a second bloom, but 


not perhaps so golden as the first. It is tho 
true furze, and not the lesser gorse ; it is covered 
with half-opened buds ; and it is clear, if the 
short hours of sun would but lengthen, the 
whole gorse hedge would become .aglow again. 
Our lree.s, too, that roll up their buds so tightly, 
like a dragoon’s cloak, n'ould opjm them again 
at Christmas ; and the sticky ^orse-chestnut 
would send forth its long ears of leaves for New- 
year’s Day. They would all come out in leaf 
again if wc had but a little more sun ; thei/ are 
quite ready for a second summer. 

Brown lie the acorns, yellow where they were 
fixed in their cups ; two of these cups seem 
almost as large as the great acorns from abroad. 
A red dead nettle, a mauve thistle, white and 
junk bramble-flowers, a white strawberry, a little 
yellow tormentil, a broad yellow dandelion, 
narrow hawkweeds, and blue scabious, are all 
in flower in the lane. Others are scattered on 
the mounds and in tlie nieads adjoining, where 
may he collected some heath still in bloom, 
prunella, Iiypernicuin, white yarrow, some heads 
of red clover, some beautiful buttercups, three 
bits of blue veronica, wild chamomile, tall yellow 
weed, pink centaury, succory dock cress, daisies, 
fleahane, knapweed, and delicate blue harebells. 
Two York roses flower on the hedge : altogether, 
twenty-six flowers, a large bouquet for the 19th 
of October, gathered, too, in a hilly country. 

Besides these, note the. broad hedge-parsley 
leaves, tunnelled by leaf-miners ; bright masses j 
of haw's gleaming in the sun j scarlet hips ; 
great brown cones fallen from the spruce-firs ; 
black heart-shapcA bindweed leaves here, and 
buff bryony leaves yonder ; green and scarlet 
berries of white bryony hanging thickly on bines 
from which the leaves have withered ; and bunches 
of grass, half yellow and half green, along the 
mound. Now that the leaves have been brushed 
from the beech saplings, you may see how 
the leading stem rises in a curious wavy line ; 
some of the leaves lie at the foot, washed in 
white dew, that stays in the shade all day; | 
the wetness of the dew makes tho brownish red I 
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of the leaf show clear and bright. One leaf 
falls in. the stillness of the air slowly, as if 
let down by a cord of gossamer gently, and not 
as a stone falls — fate delayed to the last. A 
moth adheres to a bough, his wings half open, 
like a short brown cloak flung over his shoul- 
ders. Pointed leaves, some drooping, some hori- 
zontal, some fluttering slightly, still stay on the 
tall willow-wands, like bannerets on the knights’ 
lances, much torn in the late battle of the winds. 
There is a shower from a clear sky under the 
trees in the forest ; brown acorns rattling as 
they fall, and rich coloured Spanish chestnuts 
thumping the sward, and sonrfetiines striking you 
as you pass under ; they lie on the ground in 
pocketfuls. Specks of brilliant scarlet dot the 
grass like some bright berries blown from the 
bushes j but on stooping to pick them, they are 
found to bo the heads of a fungus. Near by 
lies a black magpie’s feather, spotted with round 
dots of white. 

At the edge of the trees stands an old timbered 
farmstead, whose gables and dark lines of wood 
have not been painted in the memovy of man, 
dull and weather-beaten, hut very homely ; and 
by it rises the delicate cone of a new oast- 
house, the tiles on which are of the brightest 
red. Lines of bluish smoko* ascend from among 
the bracken of the wild open ground, where a 
tribe of gypsies have pitched their camp. Three 
of the vans are time-stained and travel-worn, 
with dull red roofs ; the fourth is brightly pickecl 
out with fresh yellow paint, and stands a marked 
object at tbo side. Orange-red beeches rise be- 
yond them on the slope ; two hoop-tonts, or 
kibitkas, just large enough to creep into, arc 
near the fire.s, where the women are cooking 
the gypsy’s houillon, tliat savoury stew of all 
things good : vegetables, moat, and scraps, and 
savouries, collected as it were in the stockpot 
from twenty miles round. Hodge, the stay-at- 
home, sturdy carter, eats bread and cheese and 
poor bacon sometimes ; he looks with true British 
scorn on all scraps and soups, and stockpots and 
bouillons — not for him, not he ; he would ratlu'r 
munch dry bread and cheese for every meal all 
the year round, though he could get hits as 
easy as the other an<l without begging. Tlu* 
gypsy is a cook, Tlio man with a gold ring 
in his ear ; the woman with a silver ring on 
her finger, coarse black snaky hair like a horse’s 
mane ; the hoy ivith naked olive feet ; dark 
eyes all of them, and an Oriental, sidelong look, 
and a strange inflection of tone that turns our 
common English words iifto a foreimi laTiguage — 
there they camp in the fern, in the sun, their 
Eastern donkeys of Syria scattered round them, 
their children rolling about ►like foals in the ' 
grass, a hit out of the distant Orient under our 
‘Western oaks. * 

It is the nature of the oak to be still, it is 
the nature of the hawk to roam with the wind. 
The Anglo-Saxon lahoprcr remains in his cottage 
generation after generation, ploughing the same 
fields ; the express train may rush by, but ho 
feels no wish to rush with it ; he scarcely turns 
to look at it ; all the note he takes is that it 
marks the time to ‘knock off’ and ride the 
horses home. And if hard want at last forces 


him away, and ho emigrates, he would as soon 
jog to the port in a wagon, a week on the road, 
as go by steam ; as soon V(^age in a sailing-ship 
as by the swift Cunarder. The swart gypsy, like 
the hawk, for ever travels on, but, like tho hawk, 
that seems to have no road, and yet returns to 
the same trees, so he, winding in circles of which 
wc civilised people do not understand the mjip, 
comes, in his own times and seasons, home to me 
same waste spot, and cooks his savoury bouillon 
by the same beech. They have camped here 
for so many years, that it is impossible to trace 
when they did not ; it is wdhl still, like them- 
selves. Nor has their nature changed any more 
than the nature of the trees. 

The gypsy loves the crescent moon, the evening 
star, the clatter of the fern-owl, the ueetle’s hum. 
He was born on the earth in the tent, and he has 
lived like a spccie.s of human wild animal ever 
since. Of his own free-will ho will have nothing 
to do w’ifch rites or litanies ; he may perhaps be 
married in a place of worship, to make it legal, 
that is all. At the end, were it not for the law, 
he would for choice be buried bcncUli the ‘fire- 
place’ of their children’s children. lie will not 
(lance to the pipe ecclesiastic;, sound it who may 
— churchman, dissenter, priest, or laic. Like the 
trees, ho is simply indifferent. All the great 
wave of teaching and text and tracts and 
missions and the produce of the printing-press 
has made no impres.^ion upon his race any more 
than upon the red-deer that roam in the forest 
behind his camp. The negroes liave their feticdi, 
every nation its idols ; the gypsy alone has 
none — not oven a superstitious observance ; they 
have no idolatry of the Past, neither have they 
the exalted thought of the I’rescnt. Tt is very 
M range that it should be so at this the height 
of our eivili.«ation, and you might go many thou- 
sand miles and search from Africa to Australia 
before yon would find another people without a 
l)eity. That can only be seen under an English 
sky, under English oaks and beeches. 

Are they the oldest race on earth ? and have 
they worn out all thji4*ods'? Have they worn out 
all the hopes and 4curs of the human heart in tens 
of thou.'sand.g of ^ars, and do they merely live, 
acquieseciit to fate ? For some have thought to 
trace in the older races an apathy as with the 
Chinese, a religion of moral maxims and som * 
few josshouse superstitions, wdiich they them- 
.'lelvcs full well know to be. naught, worshipping 
their ancestors, hut with no vital living force, 
like that which drove Mohammed’s bands to 
zeidous fury, like that which sent our own 
Puritans over the sea in the Mayjlorcer. No 
living faith. So old, so very, very old, older 
than' the Chinese, older than the Copts of Egypt, 
older Allan the Aztecs ; back to those dim San.=^krit 
times that seem like the clouds on tho far horizow 
of human experience, where space and chaos 
begin to take shape, though hut of vapour. So 
old, they went through civilisation ten thousand 
years since ; they have worn it all out, even hope 
in th(^ future ; they merely live acquiescent to 
fate, like the red-deer. The cre.scent moon, tho 
evening star, the clatter of the fern-owl, the red 
embers of the wood-fire, tho pungent smoke blown 
round about by the occasional puffs of wind, the 
shadowy trees, the sound of the horses cropping 
the grass, the night that steals on till the stubbles 
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alone are light among the fields — the gypsy sleeps 
in his tent on mother-earth ; it is, you see, 

{ jrimeval man with primeval nature. One thing 
le gains at least — an iron health, an untiring foot, 
women whose haunches bear any burden, children 
whose ijakcd feet arc not afraid of the dew. 

By sharp contrast, the Anglo-Saxon labourer 
w^io lives in the cottage close by and works 
at the old timbered farmstead, is profoundly 
religious. 

The gypsies return from their rambling soon 
after the end of hop-picking, and hold a kind 
of informal fair on the village green with cock- 
shies, swings, and all the clumsy games that 
extract money from clumsy hands. It is almost 
the only time (jf the year when the labouring 
people have any cash ; their weekly wages 
are mortgag^'^ beforehand ; the hop - picking 
money comes in a lump, and they have some- 
,thing to spend. Hundreds of pounds are paid 
1o meet the tally or account kept by the pickers, 
the old word tally still surviving, and this has 
to be charmed out of their pockets, Bcsi<Ies 
the gypsies’ fair, the little shopkeepers in the 
villages send out circulars to the most outlying 
cottage announcing the annual sale at an immense 
sacrifice ; anything to get the hop-pickers’ cash ; 
and the packmen ct)mc round, too, with jowtdry 
and lac(i and linery. The village by the Forest 
has b(‘cn haunted by the gypsies for a century ; 
its population in the last tkirty years has muck 
increased, and it is very curious to observe how 
the gypsy element bus impregnated the, place. 
Not oidy are the names gypsy ; the faces arc 
gypsy ; this black coarse hair, high cheek-bones, 
and peculiar forehead, linger ; even many of 
ilic shopkeepers have a di.'tinct trace, and others 
that do not t-bow it so luui-h, are known to be 
nevertheless n'latcd. 

Until land became so valuable — it is now again 
declining — th<‘M- F 'rest grounds of heath and 
bracken were Irce to all coincj s, and great num- 
bers of squatters built lints and inclosed pieces 
of land, tl’hey cleared away the gorsc and heath 
and grubbed the fir-tree stumps, and found, after 
a while, that the apiiareiitiy barren sand could 
grow a good sward. No one woid<l think any- 
thing could flourish on such an arid sand, cxpo.sed 
at 11 great height on the ojien hill to the cutting 
winds. Contrary, however, to appearances, fair 
crops, and sometimes two crops of liay are yielded, 
and there is always a good bite for cattle. The.se 
squatters con.sequcutly came to keep cows, eome- 
time.s one and sometimes two — anticipating the 
three acres and a cow — and it is very odd to 
hear the women at the hop-jiicking telling each 
other they are going to chum to-night. They 
have, in fact, little dairies. Such are the better 
class of squatters. But others there are wha have. 
,1Shown no industry, half gypsie.s, who do anything 
hut work — tramp, beg, or poach ; sturdy fellows, 
stalking round with toy-brooms lor sale, with all 
the blackguardism of both races. They keep just 
within the law ; they do not steal or commit 
burglary ; but decency, order, and society they 
set utterly at defiance. For instance, a gcntle- 
nian pleased with the splendid view, built a large 
mansion in one spot, never noticing that the 
entrance was opposite a row of cottages, or rather 
thinking no evil of it. The result was that 
neither his wife nor visitors could go in or out 


without being grossly insulted, without rhyme 
or reason, merely for the sake of blackguardism. 
Now, the pure gypsy in his tent or the Anglo- 
Saxon labourer would not do this ; it was the 
h^-breed. The original owner was driven from 
his premises ; and they are said to have changed 
hands several times since from the same cause. 
All over the parish this half-breed element shows 
its presence by the extraordinary and unusual 
coarseness of manner. The true English rustic 
is always civil, however rough, and will not 
offend you with anything unspeakable, so that 
at fiiret it is quite bewildering to meet with such 
behaviour in the midst of green lanes. This is 
/;he explanation — t]ie gypsy taint. Instead of 
the growing population obliterating the gypsy, 
the gyp.sy has saturated the English folk. 

When people saw the red man driven from 
the prairies and backwoods of America, and 
whole States as large as Germany without a 
single Indian left, much was written on the 
extermination the aborigines by the stronger 
Saxon. As the generations lengthen, the facts 
appear to wear another aspect. From the inter- 
marriage of the lower orders with the Indian 
squaws, the* Indian blood has got into the Saxon 
veins, and now the (.ry is that the red man is 
exterminating the Saxon, so greatly has he 
leavened the population. The%typical Yankee 
lace, as drawn in'* runchy is indeed the red 
Indian profile with a white skin and a chimney- 
pot hat. Upon a small scale, the same thing 
has hajjpened in this village by the Fore.st ; 
the gyi)sy luilf-hreed has ^tame(l the native 
blood. Peril, ip.s races like the Jew and gypsy, 
so often quoted as instances of the permanency 
of type, ically owe that apparent fixidity to 
their ]>()\ver of mingling with other nations. 
They are kept alive as races by mixing ; other- 
wise, one of two tilings would happen — the Jew 
and the gypsy must have died out, or else have 
supplanted all the races of the globe. Had tlie 
Jews been so fixed a type, by this time their 
ollspriiig woiihl have been more numerous than 
the Chinese. Tlie reverse, however, is the case; 
and therefore, we may suppose they must have 
become extinct, had it not been for fresh sup- 
])lie8 of 8axon, Teuton, Spanish, and Italian 
blood. It is in fact tlie intermarriages that have 
kept the falsely so-called pure races of these 
human jiarasitcs alive. The mixing is continually 
going on. The gyjisics who still stay in their tents, 
however, look askance upon those who' desert 
them for the roof. Two gypsy women, thorough- 
bi'cil, came into a village shop and bought a variety 
of giocerie.s, cmling with a pound of biscuits and 
a Guy Fawke.s’ mask fift* a boy. They were clad 
ill dirty j.u-kets and hats, draggle-tails, unkempt 
and unwashed, with orange and red kerchiefs 
round their necks (ihe gypsy colours). Happening 
to look out of Avindow, they saw a young servant- 
girt with a poraiubulator* on the opposite side 
of the ‘streeh;’ she was tidy and decently dressed, 
looking after her mistress’ children in civilised 
fashion ; hut they recognised her as a deserter 
from the tribe,. and blazed Avith contempt. ‘Don’t 
she look a figure!’ exclaimed these dirty crea- 
tures. 

The short hours shorten, and the leaf-crop is 
gathered to the great barn of the earth ; the 
oaks alone, more tenacious, retain their leaveS) 
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that have now become a colour like new leather. 
It. is too brovTi for buff— it is more like fresh 
harness. The berries are red on the holly bushes 
and holly trees that grow, whole copses of them, 
on the forest slopes — ‘the Great Rough' — the 
half-wild sheep have polished the stems of these 
holly trees tul they shine, by rubbing their 
fleeces against them. The farmers have been 
drying their damp wheat in the oasthouses 
over charcoal fires, and wages are lowered, and 
men discharged. Vast loads of brambles and 
thorns, dead firs, useless hop-poles and hopbines 
and gorse are drawn together for the great bdnfirc 
on the green. The 5th of November bonfires are 
still vitol institutions, and from the top of tly^ 
hill you may see them burning in all directions, 
as if an enemy had set fire to the hamlets. 




BY ORDER OF THE LEAGUE. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Near one window stood a high Japanese screen, 
with plate-glass panels. Isodore had barely time 
to conceal herself behind this, when Le Gautier 
entered. He seemed somewhat Ifurried, but 
otherwise calm enough, as he walked into the 
room and towards Enid. ‘Before I leave’- — 
Then he stopped suddenly. < 

Sir Geoffrey was standing a little way back 
from the group, one hand behind his back, the 
other pointing with unsteady forefinger to Linda 
Despard, while he never moved his eyes from Lc 
Gautier’s face. A little flick of the nostrils, a 
quiver of the lip, and the Frenchman was him- 
self again. But Sir Geoffrey never moved ; lie 
merely opened his lips, and snapped out one 
word, ‘Well?’ 

‘Is this a theatiical rehearsal?’ Le Gautier 
asked at length. 

‘I am waiting,’ the baronet returned, ‘for 
some explanation. To a man of your astuteness, 
I need not be explicit. This lady, monsieur, 
and you, I hear, are old acquaintances,’ 

* You talk in riddles. Sir Geoffrey.’ 

‘You are anxious to gain time. I, on the other 
hand, do not wish to be too hard upon you. Let 
me explain. Miss Linda Despard — who has been 
in my house for some time, the result of an 
accident, the details of which you have probably 
heard — turns out to be an old friend of yours. 
She is dressed this (moment, you perceive, in a 
character which had bee£i rehearsed under your 
personal superintendence — the character of my 
late brother.’ 

‘But what can this possibly have to do with 
me ? ’ 

‘ A truce to this folly ! ’ Sir Geoffrey Cried 
warmly. ‘I haVe heard everything about the 
jugglery at Paddington— the mirrors, and Pepper’s 
Ghosts, and the whcle miserable machinery by 
which I was deluded.’ 

‘Then you no longer believe?’ Le Gautier 
asked, fixing his glittering eyes upon the baronet’s 
face. 

But the magnetic power was gone now ; the 


glance was returned as sternly. Sir Geoffrey 
seemed a new man. ‘I do not believe,’ he 
replied. 

‘Then take the consequences — be a haunted, 
miserable man for the rest of your days! You 
will not be warned. I have done all I can for 
you. If you like to believe the tale you have 
heard, I will not prevent you. I say again, take 
the consequences.’ 

‘On the contrary, my good sir, it is you who 
will bo the principal sufferer. I wish to make 
this interview as pleasant as possible, and cannot 
do better than by making it brief. There was 
a little t contract between us, which you will 
consider at an end from this moiaenk’ 

, ‘And why?’ Le Gautier asked hotly. ‘You 
have proved nothing against me at present. This 
Linda Despard, whose tale you have been listen- 
ing to, is no friend of mine.’ 

‘ Can you look her in the face and say that she 
is wrong?’ Sir Gebfirey interrupted. ‘Of course, 
you cannot deny the truth of her words. Then 
why am I bound to fulfil my contract with 
you?’ 

‘ Because I have your word it shall be so. On 
your word, and by the power 1 hold ov'er you, 

I claim my wife still.’ 

‘And ill good time, you shall have her, Hector 
lc Gautier.’ 

The group assembled there looked suddenly at 
Lucrecc, as she spoke. She came forward now, 
facing the Frenchman, who eyed her with an 
undisguised sneer. 

‘And what has the maid of Miss fdiarterls to do 
with me ? ’ 

‘Much,’ she answered quietly. — ‘Do you know 
who I am?’ 

*A servant who has got into the drawing-room 
by mistake. If I am wrong, please enlighten 
me.’ 

Lucreco stepped forward, throwing her hcatl 
back, and placing one hand upon a table at her 
side. ‘I will enlighten you. Five years is a 
long time in a lifetime like mine, but your 
memory will carry you back to the Villa Mattio. 
Hector le Gautier, I am Lucrece Visci, sister of 
yoxir friend Carlo Visci.’ 

‘ And I am no wiser now.’ 

‘But I am,’ Enid exclaimed. — ‘Father, you 
remember Signor Visci, the artist who used to 
meet us at Rome ? ’ 

‘Yes, my dear’ — with a glance at Le Gautier — 
‘a fine specimen of an Italian gentleman. The 
only unpleasant recollection I have of him is, 
that he first introduced me to Monsieur le 
Gautier.’ 

Tlwi Frenchman’s eyes flashed, and he moved 
as if to speak ; but Lucrece continued rapidljp: 

* You may not remember me ; but you have 
not forgotten my sister, Genevieve. — Ah ! I have 
moved you now ! — Miss Charteris, you were in 
Rome when she disappeared. Her false lover 
standjS before you now ! ’ i 

‘It is false!’ Le Gautier exclaimed. ‘Provo 
that I ’ 

‘It is true. — Provo it? Look at your own 
face there ! ’ Lucrecc cried, pointing to a mirror 
opposite him. ‘Look there, and deny it if you 
can !’ 
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* True or false, I cannot waste words with you. 
— Sir Geoffrey, I hold you to your promise. — 
Enid, you shall keep your word.’ j 

‘We^are not in the habit of bestowing the j 
daughters of our house upon adventurers,’ Sir i 
Geonrej* replied. ‘I am sure your natural good 
sense and a little calm reflection will show you 
the folly of your demand.’ 

‘ My father has spoken for me,’ Enid said. ^ I 
have nothing to add.’ 

Le Gautier stepped across the room to her. 
She rose to her feet in alarm. Lucrece stood 
between the two, and grasping Enid by the 
wrist, and laying her hand upon the Frenchman’s 
shoulder, held him back. ‘Are you n»ad that 
you ask this thing 'i ’ she asked. 

‘ And wheiv ’’ ’ ? How does it concern you ? ’ 

She looked .lira steadily in the face as she* 
replied : ‘ Then I must refresh your memory ;’ 
and raising her voice, till it rang through 
the lofty room, ‘ because you liave a wife 
already ! ’ 

Lc Gautier staggered back ; but he was not 
beaten yet. ‘ Anothci* of your little fabrications,’ 
he said mockingly, 

‘Look at him!’ Lucrece exclaimed, turning to 
the others, and pointing at the detected man with 
infinite scorn. ‘Look into his face — mark his 
dejected air, though he braves it out well, and 
tell me if I am wrong.’ 

‘Your word is doubtless a good one ; but there 
is st>mething better than words, and that is proof. 
Do you not think I can see through this paltry 
conspiracy which lias been got up against me? 
But you have the wrong man to deal with in 
me for that. I will have the compact fulfilled ; 
my power is not over yet ; and, Sir Geoffrey, 1 
give you one more cliance. Refuse at your 
peril.’ 

‘I do refuse,’ Sir Geoffrey answered ieily. ‘Do 
your w'orst.’ 

‘ That is your decision ? — And now, as to these 
groundless accusations you have brought against i 
me. You have made them ; prove them.’ He | 
turned to Luci-ece with a gesture, which was j 
almo.st noble, all the actor’s instinct aroused in ! 
him now. There was one desperate chimee for j 
him yet. . i 

‘You had best take care, if I accept you at' 
your word.’ | 

‘I wish to be taken at my word, I demand j 
your proofs ! ’ 

‘ And you shall have them I ’ laying these 
words, Lucrece glided swiftly from the room. 

An awkward silence fell upon the groui). Le 
Gautier was the first to speak. Tliero was a kind 
of moisture in his eye, and an air of resigned 
melancholy on his face. ‘You have misjudged 
me,* ho said sorrowfully. ‘ Some day, youP will 
ITe ashamed of this. — Sir Geoffrey, you are the 
victim of a designing woman, who seeks, for some 
reason, to traduce my fair fame. If I have a 
wife, let them bring me face to face with her 
here.’ 

‘You have your wish. Hector, for I am he»e !’ 

Le Gautier hounded forward like a man who 
has received a mortal hurt, and gazed at the 
speaker with glaring eyes. Valeiie was standing 
before him, not without agitation herself. A low 
cry burst from his lips, and he drew his shaking 
hand down his white damp face. ‘What brings 


you here 1 ’ he asked, his voice sounding strangely 
to his own ears, as if it came from far away. 
‘Woman ! why do you come here now, to destroy 
me utterly ? ’ 

She shrank back — an eloquent gesture to the 
onlookers — a gesture seven years’ freedom from 
thraldom had not obliterated. ‘You wished to 
see me. Lo ! I am hero ! Turn round to your 
friends now, and deny that I am your lawful 
wife — deny again that you have ever seen mo 
before, and put me to the proof. — Why do you 
not ,speak? Why do you not sliow a little 
of that manhood you used to have? Strike 
me, as you liave done often in the times gone 
by — anything bcttei* than standing there, a poor, 
pitiful, detected swindler — a, miserable hound 
indeed ! ’ 

There was a dead silence now, only broken by 
Le Gautier’s heavy breathing, and t^ic rustle of 
his sleeve as he wiped the perspiration from his 
face. 

‘There is tl^ proof you demanded,’ Lucrece 
said at length. ‘ We are waiting for you to deny 
the witness of your eyes.’ 

But .still Le Gautier did not speak, standing 
there like some .stone figure, his limbs almost 
powerless. He raised his head a moment, then 
lowered it again swiftly. He tuod to articulate 
a few words, but his tongue refusal its oflicc. 

Sir Geolfrey laid* his hand upon the bell. 

‘ Have you nothing to say ? ’ he asked. 

‘ 1 — I Let me go dut — the place is choking 

me 1’ 

Sir Geoffrey rang the bell sharply. ‘ Then this 
interview had better close. It has already been 
too long, and degrading. — James, show Monsieur 
le Gautier out, if you please. — I have the honour 
to wish you good-morning ; and if we do meet 
again,’ he added in aytern undertone, ‘remember, 
it is a.s strangers.’ / 

Le Gautier, withmit another word or look, left 
the room, Lucrece 'following a moment later, and 
leading Valerie away. Isodore stepped out from 
her hiding-place, her face alternately scornful and 
tender. 

‘ We owe you a heavy debt of gratitude indeed !’ 
Sir Geoffrey exclaimed warmly. ‘ It is extremely 
good of you to take all this trouble for more i 
strangers. Accept my most sincere thanks ! ' 

‘We are not quite strangers,’ Isodore replied, 
turning to Enid. ‘Lucrece told you who she 
was ; lot me tell you who 1 am. 1 have never 
met you, though once I hoped to do so. I am 
Genevieve Visci 1 ’ 

‘What! Signor Visci’s sifter — the girl who — 
who ’ , 

‘Do not hesitate to say it. Yes, Isodore and 
Genevieve are one. Out of recollection of old 
times, when you were so kind to my dear brother, 

I have not forgotfen you, knowing Le Gautier 
so well.’ 

‘But Lucrece, your sister, to come here as my 
maid. And Le Gautier — how efid you know 1 I 
am all at sea yet.’ 

‘It is a long sad story, «,nd some day, when 
I know you better, I will tell you all, but not 
now. But one thing, please, remember, that come 
what will, Lc Gautier cannot harm you now. 
He may threaten, but he is powerless. I have 
only to hold up my hand ’ 

‘And Frederick— -Mr Maxwell?’ 
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‘Do not be impatient. You will see him to- 
morrow ; for this evening I have need of him. 
You have not the slightest grounds for anxiety. 
Lo Gautier will never harm any one more.* 

* How strangely, sternly, you speak,’ Enid 
replied. 

Isodore smiled. ‘Do 11 Well, you heard what 
Lucreoe said, and I may have planned a little 
retaliation of my own. The eastern eagle flies 
slowly, but his flight is sure. Trust me, and fear 
not.’ 

Enid was bewildered. But the time was .near 
when she was to understand. 

With baffled fury and ret^enge raging in hi« 
heart, Le Gautier turned away in the direction 
of his lodgings, anywhere to get away from 
himself for a time, nothing left to him now 
but to wreak his vengeance upon Sir Geoffrey in 
the most diabolical way his fiendish ingenuity 
could contrive — and Isoilore. By this time, Max- 
well was no more ; there was soim, grain of satis- 
faction in that ; and he had Jdarie St Jean to fall 
hack upon. 

He sat brooding in his rooms till nearly nine — 
time to attend the mcetiim of the League, the 
last one he determined that should ever see 
his face. Had he known how fatally true this 
was, ho would have faced a thousand dangers 
rather than gone to Gray’s Lin Road that night. 
It w'as nearly ten when he lowered his ga.s, 
and struck off across the side streets in the 
direction of Holhorn. When he reached his 
destination, he walked up-stairs, the only arrival 
as yet. Had he been le&s preoccupied, he would 
not have failed to notice the glance bestowed 
upon him by the custodian. He lingered about 
the room till one by one the company came in. 

They were not long in commencing business. 
Le Gautier did not occupy the chair on this 
occasion ; the proceedings of the evening ivcre 
important, and a Supreme Councillor wa.9 present. 
He greeted each man coldly. To Le Gautier 
his manner was stern to the last degree. I’lie 
routine commenced, and was conducted quietly 
for some time in the briefest, dryest fashion. 
Then the president lor the evening rose, and 
taking from his pocket the gold moidore, com- 
manded every one there to throw his upon 
the table. Presently, nine golden coins glittered 
on the green baize. ‘One short,’ the president 
said stermy. ‘Whose?’ 

They looked round, each waiting for the other 
to spe^. 

‘It is mine,’ Le tGautier exclaimed. ‘I did 
not think it necessary.’ ^ 

‘You have no right to think ; it is not in 
your province. If you have in an;^ way parted 

with it’ He stopped significantly, and Le 

Gautier hastily intervened. 

‘I humbly beg your pardon. I will fetch 
it immediately. I liave not far to go ; I *can 
return at once. In justice to myseif, I uni sure 
you will permit me to fetch it.’ 

‘No!’ thundered tlie Chief Councillor with a 
glance in Le Gautiei‘’s face that made his heart 
heat thick and fast. ‘And as to justice, you shall 
have it presently, to the uttermost scruple. — 
Gentlemen, there is a traitor present ! ’ 

With one accord they sprang to their feet, 
suspicion and alarm in every eye. 
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‘Who is it?’ they cried. ‘Death to the 
traitor ! ’ 

‘ Look round among yourselves, and see if you 
can discover him. — No? Then he wears a good 
mask who has a hard conscience. — Stahd up, 
traitor ! — ay, the most despicable ; stand oip, and 
look us in the face ! Who is the man who has 
enjoyed our deepest confidences — the man we 
have to thank Isodore for discovering? — Stand 
up, T say ! Rise, Hector le Gautier I ’ 

The Frenchman knew his last hour had come ; 
he knew that such a bold accusation as this could 
not be made >vithout the most convincing proof. 
But despite his failings, he was not the man to 
cower liffore such a great clanger. He braced 
his nerves till they were like steel ; there was 
no particle of fear in his face as he turned at 
•hay. 

‘1 had expected something like this,’ he said. 
‘It is not likely that my promotion should pass 
by without incurring some jealousy. I will say 
nothing about my long services, the years I have 
.spent in the service of tlie League. My accuser, 
and your proof ! ’ 

A murmur of applause ran round the table 
at this sentiment. There was no appearance of 
guilt here. 

‘ ‘ Isodore is your accuser — the proofs she holds. 
You arc charged with cons]>iiacy to overthrow 
the League, in conjunction with another j)erson. 
Your companion is one Marie St Jean.’ 

Even Muth his iron nerves umler control as 
they were, Le Gautier couhl not repress a start, 
which was not lost upon the Councillor. 

‘MjU'ie 8t Jean,’ he continued, ‘received from 
you certain papi'.rs for the purpose of handing 
them over to tlie police. The information con- 
tained therein is complete. Do you deny your 
handwriting ?’ 

He threw a bundle of papers across the table 
to Lc Gautier. As he read them, his white face 
became corpse-like in its Jivifl line. But he was 
fighting for his life now, and summoned all his 
self-command to his aid, knowing full well that 
if he was condemned, he woubi never leave that 
room alive, llis calm air came back to him. 

‘ 1 admit the handwriting — private memoranda 
stolen from ray ajjartiin uts. 1 am still waiting 
for your proof, Be.sit.les, Marie St Jean is a 

member of the Leagms ; she restored to me ’ 

‘ Your insignia, which you had the temerity 
tij stake upon the colour at Homhurg. — Salvarini, 
1 call upon you to say if this is not so ? ’ 

‘1 would rather say nothing aljout this,’ Sal- 
varini said. Le Gautier noticed how distressed 
and agitated lie was. ‘I fear — I much fear you 
have too much prtioi’, without calling upon me.’ 

‘ You stand by a friend, Luigi ! ’ Le Gautier 
said Mtterly. ‘Do not think of me now. Every 
man must look to himself ! ’ 

‘Sufficient of this,’ the president interrupted. 

‘ My proofs are overpowering. You are chained 
with packing the cards, to force the Brother 
Maxwell upon a dangerous mission.’ 

‘ E»ough ! ’ the prisoner exclaimed ; ‘ confront 
me with my accuser ! ’ 

‘ You shall sec her. — Isodore ! ’ 

As he raised his voice, a breathless hush fell 
upon the assembly. Presently, a woman entered ; 
for a moment she looked at the group, and then 
raising her veil, showed her beautiful face. 
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* Mario 1' A deep, bitter cry, following this, 
word, burst from Le Gautier’s lips, and he fell 
forward upon the table, his head upon his hands. 
There was no escape now, he knew full well 
And Ihe woman he thought had loved him — 
the woman who knew all his plans to the letter, 
was the Princess of the League, the most danger- 
mis member, Isodore herself! Salvarini looked 
into her face for a moment, and then whispered 
oj’e word — Genevieve ; but she heard and 
smiled at him, pleased that one man should 
remember — heard the little word which struck 
a womanly chord in her heart, and was thankful 
Then she made him a sign to be silent. 

Stunned by the crushing force and sviddenness 
of the blow> Le Gautier half lay there, with his 
head resting .pon the table, no sound breaking 
the solemn biieiicc. The president addressed the 
wretched man, asking him if he had anything to 
say. 

He raised his head and looked dazedly around, 
then down again. ‘I? No! I have nothing to 
say. My doom is sealed ! ’ 

‘ liind him ! ’ 

Bough hands were laid upon the doomed 
wretch, and fastened him in his chair securely, 
lalsing care to make his bonds too tight for escape. 
Lo Gautier did not resist; he knew now ihitt 
tiiere was no escape in all the wide world for 
liiin. They left him thus, trooping in to an 
adjoining room to go through the mockery of the 
trial which the orders of the League demanded. 

"VVlieu Le Gautier looked up, he was alone, 
save for Isodore. ‘You arc sati-sfied vuth your 
work now ? ’ 

‘ l(''es, 1 am satisfied now,' Isodore echoed. ‘ So 
you thought to phiy me off against Enid Charteris, 
})oor fool ! Hector Ic Gautier, 1 am going to 
tax your memory. Do you remember one even- ' 
ing in the Mattio woods when yon abandoned 
a lonely tnistiug girl, the sister of your friend'i? 
Do you remember laughing at a vow of vengeance 
live years ago? Justice is slow, but it is sure. 
Do you remember ? ’ 

‘ Vcs. Is it possible that you can be ? ' 

‘Yes, it is possible, for I am Gcneviev'c Visci ! 
It is my turn now,’ And without another word 
she left liira. 

Pieseutly, a desire to live took the place of 
his dull desj)air. In an agony he tugged and 
turned, cutting his wrists with tlie keen rope 
till the blood ran down his hands. He could 
hear the low monotonous voices from the adjoin- 
ing room, the hurrying footsteps in the road 
below ; and only that tliin wall between himself 
and safety. Even the window leading from the 
ii’on staircase was open, and the evening breeze 
fanned his white despairing face. He struggled 
again tiU his heart nearly burst, and then, worn 
* out, broke into tears. 

‘ Hector ! ’ 

He turned round, hardly certain whether it 
was a voice or a fancy. Gradually out of the 
mists a figure emerged, and creeping stealthily 
across the bare floor, camd to his side. #It was 
Valerie. 

‘So you have come to gloat over my misery 
too,’ he whispered hoarsely. ‘ Go, or, manacled 
as I am, I shall do you a mischief.’ 

For answer, she drew a knife from her pocket, 
and commenced, with trembling fingers, to sever 


his bonds. One by one the sharp knife cut 
through them, till at length he stood a free man. 
One grudging, grateful glance at the woman, and 
he disappeared. 


CHRISTMAS IN A DAK BUNGALOW. 

I HAVE spent Christmas Day in England and 
abroad, in my own family, in mess, and with 
three commanding ofacers; but till the year 
1883, I had never spent one absolutely alone, 
I had on this occasion another opportunity of 
spending the day in mess, for I was in India at 
►the time ; but I game to the conclusion that a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ; and 
three days* leave for certain is better tlian a fort- 
night’s in prospect ; and having had rather a try- 
ing share of work for some time before Christmas, 
I decided to forego the usual ‘going round the 
I men’s dinners,’ with its concomitant drinking of 
curious and, { hope, rare liquors, eating pieces 
of Christmas pudding, and subsequently getting 
through the day in a manner more Sunday-like 
than actually amusing. So, on the 23d December 
1 found fnyself about seven r.M. in the ddk 
bungalow of a river-side station in the Punjab, 
to which I had been recommended by a messmate 
as a good spot for a few days* diJfek-snooting. My 
servant, a Madraifti, rejoicing in the name of 
Zacharias — the * Madras-man every time liking 
Christian name, .sah ’ — had preceded me, and haa 
got the luincipal agent for my three days’ shoot- 
ing in the shape of a shikaree, who bore the very 
unchristian name of Rukkum (Rook’em) Deen, 
in attendance to make arrangements for the 
morrow. 

Now, I am not going to enter into a discussion 
on the suWeet of duck-shooting, for many reasons, 
of which I will mention, first, that I might have 
conducted such iterations on any other three days 
of the year, if I could have got leave ; second, 
that I am not very proud of my own prowess 
with a gun ; third, that I didn’t get much, though 
1 saw a great deal ; and fourth, that the subject 
of wildfowl shooting is not one to enter into 
in a light and frivolous spirit, but must bo 
approached with awe, and with a due apprecia- 
tion of nice distinctions of weights and measures, 
and a ready desire to hear all manner of extra- 
ordinary asseverations, however fond of truth the 
listener may be. Mine is a true story, and is only 
a collection of jottings and thoughts. After this 
explanation, I can safely skip over my doings on 
the 24th, whicli were confined solely to the region 
of the river and the somewhat distant society of 
the wildfowl. * 

Christmas Day opened fine and clear. That is 
a matter not of much note in India, where the 
w’cather is rcmafkablo for its succession of fine 
clear days ; but in England, Christmas Da"" — if 
nfy recollection serves md true — does not always 
open fine and clear. I was* called at half-past 
six A.M. ; and by eight had put my cartri%es 
together, dispensed with % tub, had breakfast, and 
started for the river a^oiu. Outside the d&k 
bungalow, as luck womd have it, I met an 
Englishman — a terrible thing on the continent, 

I know ; but somehow in India we are not so 
painfully exclusive. I wished him good-momine 
and the compliments of the season ; he lettimea 
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the sentiments ; and that was all the conversation 
I had with a fellow-countryman on that day. I 
was on the river from half-past eight till lour ; 
but skip that period for the third of my reasons 
for making this no wildfowler’s story. Soon after 
getting in, cleaning my gun, having my tub, and 
generally assuming a more civilised appearance, I 
heard the church bells ringing ; and hurried oft' 
to find a children’s service being conducted by a 
very nice, benevolent-looking clei*gyman, who had 
for his congregation about twenty children and 
a round dozen of adults, parents and so on. The 
reverend gentleman was giving the children a 
simple address as I entered, and I felt at home 
and happy. The little voices joined in singing 
hymns and saying prayers ; and when the lines, 
‘Guard the sailors tossing on the deep blue sea,’ 
were sung, I let my thoughts wander over a good 
many leagues of land and sea to whore others 
were, as I felt sure, thinking of me in the midst 
of their Christmas (loings. 

On my return to the bungalow,^ I found that 
there was an Englishman living under the same 
roof, and felt that I should very much like to 
have a companion at my dinner. I accordingly 
sent Zachanas to find out who the Englishman 
was and what he was doing here ; for I did not 
want to bore him with an invitation if he had 
come here for the express purpose of being alone 
with his thoughts. I imagine- my faithful valet 
found the inquiry difficult of prosecution, or, what 
is more likely, that he gave it up in favour of 
seeing ‘ master’s Christmas dinner ’ being properly 
cooked. Anyway, it was not till Zacharias 
brought me my soup that he brought the intelli- 
gence that ‘the English gentleman having joint 
so my intentions were frustrated, and the only 
attention I could pay the mysterious strangci* 
was to send him the following note : 

Dak Bungalow, Christinas Day. 

Deak Sir — I should be very proud if you 
would accept a glass of wine from my bottle, 
which I send by bearer, and drink with me 
to Absent Friends. I am very sorry I did not 
find out till too late that there was an English- 
man in the bungalow, or I would have done 
myself the pleasure of asking if you would care 
to dine with a fellow-countryman on this occa- 
sion. Hoping you will excuse my intrusion, I 
am, sir, with all the compliments of the season, 
yours truly, H. S. 

1 sent him at the same time an open bottle 
of ‘Sparkling Wine,’ and soon after received my 
bottle back, with but very little gone, and at the 
same time the following ansiyer : 

Dear Sir— T hanks very many. A merry 
Christmas to you. I drink your health.— Yours 
sincerely, * . 

I am very so^ I cannot put in the name t>f 
an eminent politician or other dignitary, by way 
of completing the story ; but as I couldn’t read 
it, ray curiosity must repiain for ever unsatisfied, 
and the mysterious stranger of Christmas Day, 
1883, will remain wrapped up in his mystery, 
unless he chances to pernse these lines, and, 
remembering the incident, discloses himself. 

As for my Christmas dinner, I must say it was 
as good as any government establishment, and 
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much better than most dlik bungalows could pro- 
duce. The hand of Zacharias was betrayed in 
potato chips and cunning sauces. I can here 
fairly bring in that I had a duck of my own 
shooting, and the only thing wanting' was 
bread. The forgetful khansamnh or housweeper 
liad not warned the native baker, and I had to 
make the best I could of chupattieSf a poor 
substitute ; and I am convinced that its perma- 
nent institution on the English diet table would 
soon reduce us to a very low ebb indeed. But 
being in a properly Christmas frame of mind, 
good-will to all men, &c., I determined to make 
the best of a bad business, and toasted them before 
a wood-fife, thus giving myself an opportunity 
of introducing to Zacharias’ notice,, a la Mr 
Barlow, of Sand ford and Merton fame, ‘ The Story 
of King Alfred and the Chupattie, or the Indigent 
Monarch and the Haughty Swineherd’s Wife.’ 
Wishing to be understood, 1 endeavoured to put 
the simple narrative in a somewhat Indianised 
language, and the following was the result : 

‘One time in Englishman’s place, one King 
.Alfred living. — Do you understand “king?” Mr 
Queen suhse hurra rajaW (the biggest swell of 
all). 

Zacharias. Yes, sab. 

‘ One time Alfred Sahib young man, and want- 
ing to study how the newly franchised ones would 
! vole. — No ; I mean liking to see how his people ’s 
getting on mallum. — Do you understand ? ’ 

Zarh. Yes, sail. 

‘Very well ; he went to hon.se of one man 
looking after pigs {Suir he kubhenlarwallah). That 
right ? ’ 

Zach. Yes, sah. 

‘Piginan’s wife not knowing Alfred Sahib have 
much Burra. Bahadur (Great i’anjandnim), giving 
him some chnpatties to toast before fire, same 
like Master doing now. Then pigman’s wife 
going out to see pigs. Alfred Sahib besides 
being king of England, was a bit of a Baftwallak 
(music-man). When pigman’s wife going out, 
Alfred Sahib playing on his baja same like 
Master on banjo. Cliupattics getting burned; 

I pigman’s wife coming back, getting plenty angry, 
then stick-striking {LacJcri-mnrta) Alfred Sahib. — 

I Now, Zacharias, you understand all that ? ’ 

Zach. Yes, sah. 

‘ What do you understand ? ’ 

Zach. Master not liking raw chupattios. 

‘Yes; and I would take this opportunity of 
impressing on you the many advantages to be 
gained by entirely giving np chupattiea in favour 
of bread. Look at that piece of garbage I have 
got to eat! I warn you that so long as you 
I and your fellow-men m India continue to eat 
chupatties and such-like nastiness, so long will 
you remain in that state of degradation and dark- 
ness tW England was in, in the days of Alfred • 
Sahib. — Do you understand ? ’ 

Zach. Yes, sah. 

After this expression of sentiment, I went to 
dinner, and really enj(jyed my toasted chupattie, 
as I had converted it into a sort of ship’s biscuit, 
than which there is nothing better. When I 
felt the influence, benipn and benevolent, ,of 
doing myself well, creeping over me, I was at 
the stage of my first dass of wine, and this was 
I a bumper to Absent Friends. What a host of 
1 &ces passed before my eyes as I shut them and 
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quaffed the time-honoured toast! How I could 
have moralised, and become sentimental and 
maudlin ! But as that was not my intention at 
all, I wished all the dear good souk the ‘ Best of 
luck-^lots of it, and may I soon be there to see ! ’ 
and resumed ray lessons in civilisation to Zach- 
arias, I never before appreciated so thoroughly 
jvhat a capital thing it is to have an English- 
speaking servant in India. Did I say English- 
fqicahmg ? I am afraid I did ; but English-under- 
standing would be a bettor expression, for I never 
gave Zucharias a chance of speaking till after 
dinner, when he came in capitally. I told him 
how shameful it was that his felloAvs would use 
the poisonous dclc^lMi (cooking-pot), with its bi- 
monthly demand for tinning or for a* substitute^ 
‘leading,’ kind English people tried to 

introduce tlr more familiar saucepan of irgn 
and enamel. I told him how miidi better a 
slow-burning moderate fire was for cooking pur- 
poses than the pot-destroying furnaces of char- 
coal over which everything is cooked in India; 
how nothing was cooked through, but everythin" 
-sodden inside mid burned outside. I ingratiated 
myself again by drinking his health. I then 

attacked liim on another point, and told him 

confidentially that if it was not for his fellows’ 
silly ideas on the subject of caste, that "wc shoujd 
never have taken the country ; and was rather 
glad that he put a stop to this unwise dis- 

closure and counsel by saying : ‘ God is good, 
snh. Gentlemens never knowing why caste, and 
not liking.’ 

At last I finished dinner ; and then gave a few 
directions for the morning — to be called at half- 
past six, to have breakfast ready at seven a.m., 
and to shut up rooms and come with me. 

But the demon of s[)ee(hifyiiig was on me, the 
cacot-ths loqurvdi, and nothing under -'a eightcen- 
hunclred hor.-e-power steam fire-engine could 
(juench the raging fire that had mastered the 
movements of my tongue. The only consolation 
was tliat 1 gave Zacharias more chances. I asked 
him questions. ‘When Ma.slcr going to the war* 
(there was uone in prospect), ‘ what will Zachaiias 
do?’ 

‘ I w'ill always come with Master. Master 
good to me, sail.’ 

‘ Has Zacharias ever heard of Russian peoples ?’ 

‘Yes, sail, f was always hearing when I was 
little child in i-schoolj Russian peoples coming — 
never come. God is good, and Russian peoples 
bad peoples. If Russian peoples coming, then 
Queen’s peoples putting them back to their own 
land ; but never coming, sab.’ 

‘ But the Baboos say they arc not well treatc<l 
sometimes ; and they make a lot of bobbery, and 
do plenty bad talking, and not liking English 
peoples. I tell you, Zacharias, if the Russian 
people came, the Baboos won’t have a chance of 
holding their silly meetings; they’ll be put to 
clean the Russian gentlemen’s backyards, and 
do all the dirty work that can he found for 
them.’ 

‘ Yes, sah. These Baboos are fools. If English 
gentlemens not coming, where is gof Baboo? 
Only Bengal people talking that way. Madras 
peoples always right,’ 

* Bravo, Zacharias ! Here ’s a toast to Madras, 
the benighted presidency, and may she always 
have as staunch countrymen as you I ’ 


‘ Thank you, sah.’ 

‘But about these Russians — tell me some 
more.’ 

‘ Russian peoples got no money ; Queen got 
plenty money. English soldiers plenty strong, 
so Russian peoples not coming.’ 

‘That’s right. You stick to that; and when 
you hear the silly Baboos saying they are down- 
trodden, you tell them, with my compliments, 
that they are a pack of fools, and that they had 
better not wait for anybody else to tread on them, 
when they hear the Sahiblorjucs [Englishmen] 
arfe going.’ 

‘ Yes, sah ; that is right. If English peoples 
not coming here, J would never be wearing such 
clothes as these.’ (Zacharias is very well jileased 
with himself when ho has got on his clean dinner 
chtthes, as he had, to celebrate Christmas Day 
of 1883.) 

‘ Now, you understand what I say, eh ? ’ 

‘Yes, sah.’ (Here came the crushing blow, 
the fong-desejved snub tq my. loquacity.) ‘ Master 
wants calling at half-past six, and breakfast at 
seven. — Good-night, sah.’ 

I couldn’t help but take a hint so gently given ; 
and so, bidding my faithful Zacharias — I sincerely 
believe he is faithful — ‘good-night,’ I knocked 
the ashes out of my pipe, and brought to a con- 
clusion my Christmas Day. \ 


A NOVEL ADVENTURE. 

It was always my conviction that a Briton ought 
never to go abroad to seek beautiful scenery until 
he had travelled all over his own country, and 
accordingly in early manhood I made a series 
of walking tours until I had seen every variety 
of English, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish scenery. 
It was in the course of one of these tours that I 
came acro.ss the pietty little village of Fcrneville. 
Hills softly undulating and beautifully wooded 
surrounded the place ; while two large ponds 
and numerous brooks supplied fishing enough to 
sati.sfy the wants of even an ardent angler like 
myself. The village was one of those little 
places where the population seems never to 
increase and the trade of the builder to be un- 
known. Visited by few strangers, this secluded 
village was just the kind of place for a traveller 
to rest himself and recruit. Here, then, I 
resolved to take my ease until such time as 
I felt disposed to resume my journey. The 
village inn afforded comfortable quarters, and 
liore I ensconced myself, filling up part of my 
time in posting up my diary and writing to 
relatives and friends, matters which I had very 
much neglected, ikich of my time was spent, 
too, in taking long rambles into the country and 
exploring the district for miles round ; often, too, 
I took my fishyig tackle with me, and seldom 
returned empty handed. 

, One day, when I was about setting ofx on 
one of these rambles, a y^iing fellow arrived 
at the inn* having had apparently a pretty long 
walk. He had started, he said, early^ that morn- 
ing from the town of B , purposing to reach 

C in the afternoon ; but having taken what 

he understood to be a short-cut, he had lost hia 
bearings — a thing people often do when they 
take ‘short-cuts’ — and now found himself some 
twelve miles from his destination. From what 
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he said, however, I found tliat it was not really 

necessary for him to be in C before the next 

day ; and os he seemed an agreeable and com- 
panionable gentleman, I suggested that he should 
keep me company for the rest of the day, sleep 
at the inn that ni^jht, and resume his journey 
next morning. This he agreed to do ; and my 
bedroom havmg two beds, it was arranged that he 
should share it with me. 

Half ail hour’s conversation with my new 
acquaintance confirmed my good opinion of his 
sociable qualities, and I congratulated myself 
upon the agreeable companionship I had securlid 
for the better part of a day. We dined together, 
and then set out for a stroll, Returning in time 
for supper, well pleased with each other’s society ; 
at all events, I was charmed with my companion, 
his light-heartedness and extreme vivacity coming 
as a refreshing and an agreeable change after 
the rather dull company of the few villagers 
whose acquaintance 1 had cultivated. A phat 
and a pipe followed supper, and tjien, in good 
spirits, w’e retired for the night. 

As was usual with me, I was soon lost in 
slumber ; but after being asleep for what seemed 
a considerable time, I found myself awake and 
dimly conscious of some one moving about the 
room. The day was beginning to break, and 
sufficient light penetrated through the window- 
blind to render objects in the r?om dimly visible. 
My ideas were at first hazy, and no recollection 
of my companion crossed my mind ; hence I con- 
cluded that I was alone in the room with this 
burglar, as I took him to bo, and I resolved to 
watch him quietly. His hack was towards me ; 
but he turned suddenly, and as the feeble light 
from the window fell across his face, I recognised 
my companion of the previous day. His expres- 
sion was wild and savage, »and in his right haiul 
he held a large, long knife, with which from 
time to time he struck fiercely at the empty air, 
muttering rapidly words of whicli J couhl not 
catcli the import ! I am not u timid man, hut 
I must confess that a kind of sickly feeling came 
over me os it flashed across me that I U'as alone 
with a lunatic, and that, too, at a time when, 
the rest of the household being asleep, the 
chance of any help was very remote. To be 
alone in bed at night while an armed burglar 
is prowling about the room, is bad enough ; but 
when, in pletcc of the burglar, you liave a mad- 
man, the case is infinitely worse ; an attack might 
be made at any moment, and without the least 
provocation. 

My mind reviewed rapidly the incidents of 
the previous day. I hSd noticed nothing in my 
companion’s demeanour which would lead any 
one to suppose he was insane. True, I had been 
struck with his vivacity, and rather astonished 
at the rapidity with which «he ^ would pass 
from one topic to another ; but this had simply 
pleased me as a trait of originality. Through 
my half-opened eyeswand by the increasing light, { 
1 now saw him suddenly pause in his movements, 
bend forward, and {jaze half eagerly, half hesi- 
tatingly in my direction. ’ My heart nearly ceased 
to beat. 'Would he come forward 1 He advanced 
quiikly a couple of steps, his face lighted up 
with a fiendish anticipatory pleasure ; then he 
stopped for a moment. Should I spring from 
the bed and rush upon him? There was still 


about half the length of the room between us. 
No ; the distance was too great for me to take 
him by surprise. He again came quickly forw'ard, 
stood for a moment by my bedside, and then, 
with a savage scowl, the knife was thrown 'back 
to strike. ]3ut before it could descend, J had 
darted from the bed and was upon him, my 
left hand grasping his right wrist. ‘ Madman ! 

I liissed, as I forced him backwards, ‘dro]^ the 
knife ! ’ In another moment we had fallen 
heavily, he undermost. His leg had caught 
against his own bed, and my weight had forced 
him backwards. In falling, his head struck 
against a piece of furniture with sufficient force 
^tio stun him. I took advantage of this to pos- 
sess myselV of the knife, wliich I had scarcely 
done when he opened his eyes. ‘ I planted 
myself firmly, expecting that he would renew 
the stniggle ; hut, to niy surprise, he hurst into 
a laugh, and at length exclaimed : ‘ Well, I 

have made a fool of myself, I must admit I 
am no more mad than you are ; and I am sure 
I have no designs against your life, however 

A uspicious things may appear. Loosi* me, and 
will explain all, although I know that in 
doing so 1 shall lay myself open lo your ridi- 
cule,’ 

,Tlie laughter was so lieai’ty and the tone so 
genuine, that I complied ; besides, 1 hud the knife 
if the worst came to the worst. 

‘ The fact is,’ he commenced, ‘ I am stage- 
struck (don’t laugh at me more than you can 
help). 1 wanted to go on the stage, but to this 
my father strongly objected. The craze was, 
however, too str-ong upon me to allow of my 
quietly giving up the idea, and at last the oppor- 
tunity of realising my ambition ])r(\sentcd itself. 
Near our town is a small place w]i(“re there is 
a little theatre— a poor aHuii-, and visited only 
by third or fourth rate companies. Well, I 
made acquaintiuic.e with a parly of travelling 
]>laycrs there, and om^ of their number having 
left them, it was arrang(*d that 1 should take 
his place at the next town they visiled. I was 
walking ou there, when, gettiiig lathor out of 
my course, as you know, 1 luet you. 1 had 
expected being alone last evening and going over 
iny part in private ; but, of course, your being 
witli me stopped that I woke very early tliis 
morning, and being full of anxiety to make sure 
of my part, and imagining you to be fast asleep — 
as 1 believe now you really were at first — I could 
not resist the temptation of trying a rehearsal 
soUo voce. In the play, I have to murder my 
rival in his sleep ; and your lying th^re in bed 
gave such a realistic air to the thing, that I could 
not resist going through my part of the play 
with you as the rival, seeing you were, as I 
thought, safe asleep. Judge, then, of my feel- 
ings when, without a moment’s warning, you 
suddenly sprang upon me ! Surprised and con- 
fused, I knew not for the moment what to do ; 
but before I could collect myself, 1 had stumbled 
and fallen ; and I suppose I must have been 
stunned, for T remember nothing more until I 
found m^yself on the floor, with you kneeling 
upon my chest, and looking quite prepared for 
a deadly struggle. — Now, you know all, and I 
hope you are none the worse off for the little 
adventure than I am?’ 

My answer was that I was only too glad 
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tho affair had terminated in so peaceable a 
manner, and that my sleeping companion, instead 
of being a lunatic, was only afflicted with a 
mania for the stage. I added, that I hoped the 
incident might cure him of the craze. And so 
it did. My companion did not appear on the 
])rofe.s.sional stage, though I have often seen him 
• to advantage in jDrivate theatricals, and have 
Irequently watched him rehearse, but never with 
the same uncomfortable, leelings as I did that 
night at the village inn. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CANADIAN 
PROGRESS. 

h'oR tho&t* who cannot actually travel over the 
Canadian P' ’(Ic Railway from Montreal to Van- 
<ouver, in i.ritish Columbia, perhaps the next 
best thing is to look through the eyes of the 
Timm correspondent, whose ‘Canadian Tour’ has 
just been reprinted from the columns of that 
journal Progress in the North-west is so rapid, 
tliat even this journey, pcribrmed quite recently, 
will soon grow antiquated ; but many of the 
]m‘ticul!irs are so full of interest for all who 
are concerned in the progress of the Canadian 
Dominion, that we make no apology in gleaning 
the most important facta therefrom, and fnom 
otlier sources, for tho general reader. 

The completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
lies been the signal for omharkatioii in other com- 
])j'ehciifeivG designs for opening up and furthering 
the interests of tbe Dominion. The Hudson Ray 
Railway, running from the heart of Manitoba 
to Port Nelson, on Hudson Ray, is proceeding 
ap.acc, and will open up a region liitherto almost 
shut out from communication with commercial 
centres, besides giving an opportunity^ of testing 
thc! feasibility of the proposed short sea-route 
from Canada to liiverpool. This i-oute by way 
of Hudson Ray, which %vill save about one thou- 
fiiind miles as compared with the Quebec route, | 
has been reported upon by oflicials on behalf 
of the Canadian government, and the various 
ri;i)()i*ts agree that it will be navigable for four 
iuunths of the year at least. 

In the last ses.sion of the Canadian Parlia- 
iiK'ut, an Act of. lucorjioration was passed on 
behalf of a new railway .scheme to be called 
the Winnipeg and North Pacific Railway. Start- 
ing from Winnipeg, it has been planned to run 
in a north-we.sterly direction, bending to the 
west, and to strike the Pacific Ocean at Port 
Simpson, a point which is said to be four hun- 
dred miles nearer Yokohama than Vancouver, 
the present terminus of the Canadian Pacific. 
The country to bo passed through is highly fertile, 
with great mineral wealth ; and it is expected 
that this saving in distance will toll in its 
favour. 

Meantime, the trade arrangement.^ of the 
Canadian Pacific seem to meet with growing 
favour. Mr Everett Frazar, who lia.s been con- 
■cerned in more than one shipment of tea from 
<^hina and Japan by this new route, r^orts that 
tc'a-importers in Canada and the United States 
are more than pleased with the quick despatch 
given to their orders, and the excellent condi- 
tion in which consignments have reached them. 
Gne result has been that Chi(!ago is rapidly over- 
taking New York as a tea-distributing centre. 


Yokohama being about five hundred miles nearer 
the western terminus of the Canadian Pacific than 
to San Francisco, two or three days can be saved 
by the Dominion route. The total tea imports for 
the season by the seven vessels already eliartered 
are reckoned at 7,878,033 pounds, of the value of 
half a million pounds sterling. Suitable docks and 
wharfage have been prepared at Vancouver for the 
growing trade, and a line three-story stone and 
brick hotel, which will be open for guests in 
the spring, is being erected. 

The main characteristics of the line are thus 
ffcscribed by the Tiincs correspondent. The first 
three hundred and fifty miles, carrying the line 
westward from j^ontreal to Lake Nipissing, is 
through old and well-developed country, com- 
manding the timber traflic of the Ottawa River 
valley. For the next one thousand miles to 
the edge of the great prairie east of Winnipeg, 
the country passed through has extensive forests, 
and lands abounding in copper, iron, and silver. 
For nine hundred miles westward of Winnipeg 
there is a flat or rolling prairie, which is being 
rapidly settled, and which comprises some of 
the richest agricultural soil in the world. Nearly 
the entiife length of the land-grant of the railway 
i-s already located here. This rich soil extends to 
the base of the Rockies. The railway no>v passes 
over a rough country, througlX mountain ranges, 
with imnien.se I’naests, and splendid scenery. The 
best materials have been used in its construc- 
tion throughout ; the bridges and trestles are 
built in the strongest possible way ; and the 
arrangements for traffic are efficient. The manager 
of the line told the Timait correspondent that 
he could at present undertake to transport 
eight thousand armed men a day from the 
Atlantic to the I’acific, should any Eastern 
complication render this necessary. 

Tilt! distance from the eastern terminus at 
Montreal to the we.stern end at Vancouver is 
two thousand nine hundred and nine miles, or 
three hundred and sixty-two miles less than 
the line between New York and San Francisco. 
Ifrom Liverpool to Vancouver by the Canadian 
Pacific route is five thousand one hundred and 
.sixty miles. Across the Pacific Ocean to Yoko- 
hama, by the (Canadian route from Liverpool, is 
nine thousand five hundred and forty-six miles, 
or eight humlred and eighty miles less than by 
the New York and San Francisco route. The 
traveller may choose the all-rail route westward, 
round the northern shore of Lake Superior, 
or by way of Owen Sound and Lake Superior, 
in the new .steel » steam-ships, the Alherta or 
Atlmbasai, * 

No city in CanJlda has grown with greater 
rapidity than Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba, 
which has now irom twenty- seven to thirty 
thousand injialritants, and no part of the country 
owes more for its development to the railway 
’than the Red River Valley, Butter, cheese, vege- 
tables, frpit, and grain, are •now exported in large 
quantities. To further open up the prairie region, 
an elaborate network of branch railways has 
been arranged for, anef town-lots have been laid 
olf in connection therewith. The Manitoba and 
North-western Railway runs north-west from 
Portage La Prairie towards Prince Albert. 

Regina, the capital of the North-west, stands 
on Pile of Bones River, a tributary of the 
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Qu’Appelle Eiver, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-nine miles west of Montreal. This 
place, of three hundred houses and not more 
than one thousand people, is the residence of 
the Governor of the JNorth-west. Our corre- 
spondent likens the present appearance of the 
place to a section cut out of the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean, with a few scattered rows of 
wooden houses set down upon it. In a little 
square-built brick courthouse, outside the town, 
Louis Riel, leader of the late rebellion in the 
North-west, was tried, and afterwards hanged at 
the barracks, about two miles off. Here are 
the headquarters of the mounted police, the con- 
[isjstabulary of the North-west, ^he entire force 
consisting of about one thousand men. 

There are few places of any importance west- 
ward of Regina ; tlie villages and settlements are 
as yet in their infancy, and we hear such gro- 
tesque names as ‘Moose Jaw,’ ‘Swift Current,’ 
and ‘Medicine Hat.’ The large cattle ranges^ of 
Canada are situated in the south-western por- 
tion of the province of Alberta, Fort MacLeod 
and Calgary being two great centres for the 
ranchemen. ‘Experienced cattle-men have pro- 
nounced the eastern slope of the Rookies as 
furnishing the best grass and water for large 
herds, in Western America. The winter there 
is less rigorous than in Manitoba and the older 
provinces. When the Canadiaui Pacific reaches 
Calgary, it runs along the valley of the Bow 
River, and crosses the summit of the Rockies 
at an elevation of five thousand five hundred and 
sixty feet. 

At Donald, past which the Columbia River 
flows with a swift current, house-building is going 
on for the settlers, who at first had to live in 
tents and cabins. This place is destined to 
be an extensive settlement, with railway repair 
shops. The surface is covered with forests, 
except where clearings have been made. On 
leaving the Columbia, the railway tunis sharply 
to the south, into the cauon of the Beaver 
River, a stream which rises from the centre of 
the Seltok Range. As the railway rises, all the 
slopes of the mountains are seen clad with timber, 
and sawmills are busy. Trestle-bridges span the 
gaps made by tributary streams, and one of these 
is two hundred and ninety-six feet high, and 
four hundred and fifty feet long. The great 
mountain ranges of the Selkirk passed, the Gold 
or Coast Range comes next, where the traveller 
finds himself amongst the better-settled districts 
of British Columbia. 

Kamloops, a place of fifteen years’ growth, at 
the junction of the NorlSi and South Thompson 
Rivers, is a prosperous town,*’with English resi- 
dents living in the centre, and the Chinese at 
either end. Burrard Inlet lies to the north of 
the Fraser River, and here, at. Port Moody, 
the finished line ends at present But an 
extension to Vancouver, at the sea-entrance of 
Burrard Inlet, is bring made, and ^will be 
finished next year. There are several settle- 
ments on the banks of the Inlet, where timber- 
mills are at work. Onb place is an Indian 
mission settlement, and has three hundred 
inhabitants. 

Vancouver, the western terminus of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, has a very hopeful out- 
look at present. Being a wooden town, it was 


almost entirely burned in June 1886 , but is 
now recovering from that serious fire. Streets 
are laid out, a substantial wharf has been built, 
and the trade in town-lots is described as 
brisk. Much of the cleared surface of the town 
is covered with stumps of the ‘ big trees,’ spruce, 
pine, or cedar, which grew there ; it costs from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds 
per aci*e to clear the ground of these stumps. 
One large pine, standing solitary in the town, 
was saved on the intercession of the Princess 
Louise, and has been rightly named after her. 
The Vancouver chief of police is a gigantic High- 
landman, with a force of five men under him. 
A^ood-cutting is the chief industry of this section, 
and Vancouver as a terminal city has great com- 
mercial possibilities. 

I,n conclusion, the Times correspondent docs 
not hesitate to confirm the statement, that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has ‘more good agri- 
cultural land, more coal, and more timber, 
between Winnipeg and the Pacific coast, than all 
the other Pacific railways combined, and that 
ev;ery part of the lino from Montreal to the 
Pacific will pay.’ 




WAS IT MURDER? 

I HAVE thought it over and over, and cannot 
come to any definite conclusion. Was I justi- 
fied in killing ' the man? If I was, I am a 
benefactor to some of my fellow-creatures ; if 
I was not, I am a murderer. My readers shall 
have an opportimily of judging, and I hope 
their judgment may be lenient. 

Some years ago, I was well ofl*, and receiveil 
the education and bringiiig-up of a gentleman ; 
but partly llirougli my own folly, and partly 
through unfortunate speculations, I gradually 
lost all my capital ; and about two years ago 
I found myself t)enniless, and saw starvation 
grinning at me within measurable distance. Then 
I determined to attempt no longer to keep up 
appearances, but to try and earn a bare exist- 
ence in any walk of life that was open to 
me. After some fruitless efiorts and a gof»d 
deal of the ‘hope deferred’ which ‘m.aketh 
the heart sick,’ I obtained, through the kind- 
ness of a gentleman connected with the Gieat 
Junction Railway, the position of stoker. I never 
was given to drink, so that I was well enough 
able to fulfil the lowly duties of my position. 
I am now a station-master ; and' it is during 
my few hours of leisure that I premre this 
plain narrative for the decision of a discerning 
public. 

It is a great point for a stoker to be on good 
terms with the engine-driver, and I generally 
found litfjle trouble in making friends with my 
nearest travelling companion. 

On the day when I went through the most 
disagreeable experience of my life, I was travel- 
ling from Padlington to Cowchester on the well- 
known — to railway employees — engine named 
‘ Pluto.’ She is a fine upstanding, bold sort of 
engine, anil when in good temper, does her work 
right well. The engine-driver on this occasion 
was a man named John Morgan. I had not 
often travelled with him before, only two or three 
times, and I never could get on comfortably 
with him. He had been many years in the 
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Company’s service, and bore an excellent character 
for steadiness, but was considered rather taciturn, j 
Ho seemed to be always in the sulks, and was, 

I suppose, of a surly temper. Before we started, 
he Jiardly answered any remark 1 addressed to 
him,# and seemed more surly than usual. Once 
when I took up a cloth to brighten one of Pluto’s 
» taps, he called out to me in a savage tone : * Let 
her alone, can’t you. I ’ll make her travel to-day 
without your bothering.’ , 

I made him no answer, as I did not see the 
good of having a quarrel in the small space we 
were confined to. The train was to start at 
twelve noon, and before that time, we on the 
engine were all ready ; but it was a quarter paf^; 
twelve before we got the signal to move. There 
was such a '-rowd of people of all classes on the 
jilatfnrm, th d room could liarJly be found 
ior them in the train. However, at last the 
head-guard gave us the signal, and Morgan 
turned the handle, and we moved slowly and 
steadily out of the station. When we got well 
out into the country, INtoi-gau turned to me and 
said shortly : ‘ More coal.’ , 

Now, in my opinion, no more coal was wanted, 
as there was rjuite enough in the fire to keep up 
the usual sjiecd. However, as a stoker, I was only 
au underling, and must obey reasonable ordars. 
ISo I stoked as bidden, and tlien curiously 
watched to sec if the engine-driver would turn on 
full speed. He did nothing of the sort, b\»t sat 
with his back to the boiler, and began to talk 
to me quite affubly. Amongst other things, lie 
said he was f[uite tired of this perpetual travel- 
ling, and tliat he meant to look out for a wife 
with a Jittle money, and never set foot on an 
engine again. There uaa nothing at this lime 
peculiar in his manner, cxcejit that he was more 
talkative than usual, and ho wo.ild now and 
then turn half-round to the engine and call 
out : ‘Clot on, old girl, get on !' We had before 
us a run of an hour and a half, and by that 
time we were due at Blinton, a big junction, at 
which every train must stop ; so we had plenty 
of time to talk. 

About an hour alter leaving Ridlington, 
Morgan stopped suddenly in the middle of a 
sentence, and saijj : ‘ Well, i must get to work 
now.’ Then he opened tlic firebox door and 
called out to me ; ‘ More coal.’ 

I expostulated with him, and piiinted out that 
we were going at a high rate of speed, and 
would not need more coal before Blinton ; but 
this seemed to excite him terribly. ‘Shovel it 
in ! ’ he roared, with an oath ; ‘ I ’m going to 
make her travel.’ 

To pacify him, I took up a shovelful, and 
managed to upset a good deal of it before I 
reached the firebox. # 

‘You clumsy fool!’ he called out; ‘here, give 
it to me ; ’ and snatching the shovel out of 
my hands, he crammed on as much coal as he • 
cowld get in. 

I was beginning to get alarmed ; and looking 
out over the well-known country — for I had 
travelled that journey many and many a time 
before — I saw that we were much nearer to 
Blinton than we ou^ht to be at that hour. 
However, I thought it did not much matter, 
for the line was signalled clear in front of us, 
and the damage done was, as yet, simply a little 


waste of coal. In a few minutes, our speed 
increased enormously, and I calculated we were* 
travelling at the rate of seventy miles an hour. 
I thought it was time to remonstrate ; and turn- 
ing to Moi^un, I noticed that the indicator 
showed full speed. I called his attention to the 
fact, and begged him to reduce the speed, or we 
should run into Blinton without being able to 
stop. 

‘ Ha, ha !’ he cried in reply. ‘ Stop ! I ’m never 
going to stop again ! I told you I ’d make her 
travel. What do you want to stop for? — Get 
oh, old wench, get on ! ’ Then ho burst into a 
hideous peal of laughter. 

A cold sweat of absolute terror broke out ' 
on me as I realised the state of things. Here 
was a raving maniac, a far stronger man than 
myself, in charge of a train full of people. I 
bit my lips and clenched my hands, and tried 
to collect my scattered ideas and decide what 
wa^j best to be done. Meanwhile, Morgan sat 
on a rail qear the boiler flourishing a shovel 
and shouting uproariously. The train rushed 
on with incredible speed, not steadily and evenly, 
but with leaps and bounds, that threatened to 
cast the«enginc oil’ the line at every yard. There 
was no doubt the man was as mad as a man 
could be, and he was also master of the situa- 
tion. I made one effort to re>|ch the handle by 
which the steam^is turned off ; but the madman 
was too sharp for me. ‘ No, you don’t ! ’ he 
shouted. He brought his shovel down with a 
tremendous blow on the rail at my side, just 
missing ray head. It was plain I could do 
nothing by force. Would stratagem be of any 
use ? 

I looked out to the country; time was running 
short ; we were not more than twenty miles from 
Blinton Junction ; and if we did not stop there, 
the whole train must inevitably be wrecked, and 
probably not one passenger would escape unin- 
jured, and but few with their lives. 1 looked 
back to the train. Outside tlie windows were 
hands gesticulating, and frightened, alarmed faces. 
At the end of the train, the guard was waving 
a red Hag, Something must be done, and by me, 
or we should all be inevitably lost. I made 
up my mind. I turned to Morgan with a smile 
on my face, and I said : ‘ Old boy, you ’re quite 
right ; this is a fine pace ; but it ain’t quite fast 
enough. Look here ! ’ and I caught him by the 
arm and led him to the side of the engine next 
to the double rail. ‘ See ! ’ I cried ; ‘ there is 
another train coining up faster than us, and she 
will pass us ; we must go faster : but let ’s see 
first wlio is driving her^ lean forward and look. 
Can you see ? ’ • 

The poor maniac stepped outside the rail and 
leaned forward to look for the imaginary train, 
when I gave him a sudden push, and he fell 
in a heai> on the side-rails and was killed 
on the spot. With a. gasp of relief I sprang 
back to ^thc engine and Uirned off the steam. 
It was not a moment too soon. We were well 
in eight of Blinton Junction before I had the 
train properly under Control. I pulled up at 
the platform all right, and then I fainted. 

. when I came to, I was lying on a bench in 
the waiting-room, and the inspector was standing 
over me, with his note-book in his hand, pre- 
pared to take down my statement W-hat I stated 
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WQSf that the engine-driver had gone mad, and 
. that, to save the lives of the passengers, I had 
knocked him off the engine just in time to get 
the train under control before running into the 
station. This was corroborated by the guard and 
several passengers; and the case was brought 
before the solicitors of the Company. I gave 
my evidence at the inquest, and heard no more 
of the matter until one day the passenger super- 
intendent handed me ten sovereigns and a letter 
appointing me station-master at Little Mudford. 
It was evident the directors condoned my con- 
duct ; and I hope that my readers will agrbe 
with them, and, in consideration of my having 
saved a train full of people, will acquit me of 
murder, and bring in a verdict of justifiable 
homicide. 

POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES.^- 

BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 

DEEDS OF GIFT AND IVILLS.-f-lI. 

The making of a will is a much less formidabler 
affair than the preparation of a deed of gift. It 
requires no stamp ; the rights of the beneficiaries 
do not arise until the decease of the testator, and 
tlierefore it does not in any way interfere with 
his power to manage and dispose of his property 
as ho thinks best in the intei«/al during which 
he retains physical and mental power to make 
a new will. In a case of extreme simplicity, ! 
the testator may even dispense with professioual 
assistance altogether ; but this is seldom advis- 
able. As, however, some testators unll make 
their own wills, it may bo useful, while adverting 
to the danger of that practice, to point out how 
the risk may be lessened. It is always dangerous I 
to use technical expressions — such as ‘heirs,’ &c. 
— because a gift to the heirs of a tcskitor lias 
the, effect of cutting out the younger children 
in the same way and to the same extent as if 
he had died intestate. In some cases, it may 
even be worse than intestacy, depriving them 
of their shares of their father’s personal estate. 
The intentions of the testator ought to have the 
simplest form of expression possible applied to 
their setting forth in the will. The names of 
the children wlio arc to benefit ought in mo.st 
cases to be inserted, this having certain legal 
advantages in case of death over the description 
of the children as a class. When property is 
given to a child of the«testator who dies before 
bis father, the gift takes effect as if he had 
survived his father and then died ; while in all 
other cases, if the beneficiary should die in the ^ 
lifetime of the testator, the devi&e or bequest in : 
his favour lapses, or becomes altogether void. Of 
course this might in any case be provided against 
by express directions that in case of *the cU^atli 
of the beneficiary, the benefit intended for him 
should go to his childreh ; but such provisions 
are to some extent inconsistent with that simpli- 
city which is essential in home-made wills. 

* It should ho understood that thi? series of articles 
deals mainly -with English as apart from Scotch, law. 


Other points requiring special attention in some 
cases are that the subsequent marriage of the 
parents does ndt (in England) render bastards 
legitimate, or capable of taking under the descrip- 
tion of ‘ children ’ of the testator ; and that the 
marriage of a man with the sister of his deficased 
wife, or of a woman with the brother of her 
deceased husband, is absolutely void, and the* 
children of such void marriage are illegitimate. 
In such cases, the difficulty may be overcome 
by the use of appropriate words and full and 
clear descriptions of the persons who are to be 
included in the will. In many home-made wills, 
Che distinrtioii between the effect of the two 
disposing words ‘devise’ and ‘bequeath’ appears 
to have been unknown. Now, there is a leal 
distinction here, tlie former word applying to real 
estate (land), an<l the latter to personal estate 
(money, furniture, &c.) ; and in cases wdtliiu 
our own knowledge, the use of a word which 
w’as not appropriate to one class of property, 
without any sufficient description ot what was 
intended to pass by the will, h e occasioned 
a partial intestacy, and to that extent has de- 
feated the intontioiiH of the testator. The word 
‘give ’ is always Rufflcient, and has the advantage 
of being safe. A common mistake is the omission 
of the appointiuGnt of executors ; and an equal 
impropriety is the appointment of a tenant for 
life as sole executor. When everything wlnV-h 
the testator possesses is given absolutely to one 
j person, that person may w’ell be appointed sole 
executor, in oriliT that the power and the bene- 
ficial interest may lie combined in one and the 
same penson ; but if an executor has only a lile- 
interest in the income to aris(> Jrom the property, 
some other should be appointed to act with liiin 
as joint executors. 

The Wills Act, 18117, requires that certain for- 
malities should he observed as to the attcatation 
o‘i wills and codicils. The latter instruments, 
huwfvci*, scarcely come witliin the scope of this, 
as it is very rare to find a conjunction of cir- 
cumstances in which it would bo advisable for 
a testator to attempt to alter the effect of the wdll 
itself by adding a codicil thereto. Although the 
Act does not reijuire the adoption of any special 
form of attestation, still it is very desirable that 
a Avell-designcd form should be used, because 
it draw’s the attention of the parties to the 
statutory requisites, which cannot be neglected 
w’ithout danger of the will becoming mere waste 
l>apcr. Such a form is the following, the inser- 
tion of which may be allowe.d to supersede the 
I necessity for a long explanation : ‘Signed by tlie 
said A. ^B. 0. as his last Will and Testament, 
in the presence of us, present at the same tinii', 
who, at his request, in his priisence, and in the 
presence of each other, have hm-cunto subscribed 
our names as witnesses.’ Each witness should 
sign under this clause, and add his address and 
occupation. Formerly, if any witness had any 
interest hi the will, the effect was to render 
the will void ; but the inconvenience of this 
led to an alteration of the law, w’hereby in case 
of a beneficiary — or the wife or husband of a 
beneficiary — being one of the attesting witne.sses, 
the will remains valid, except that the witness 
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cannot take any benefit thereunder j nor can the 
husband or wife of such witness. 

Much misapprehension exists as to the effect 
of the marriage of a testator on a will previously 
executed by him. It is generally known that 
a will may be revoked by the making of a subse- 
quent* will ; whether the revocation be express 
— which it ought always to be — or merely by 
^necessary implication, the new will being incon- 
sistent with the old one, and not merely a codicil 
A. Inch is intended to be supplementaiy thereto. 
But it is very difficult to persuade some people 
that when a man gets married^ he oughd to 
make a new will, the marriage operating as a 
revocation of the former will. There is no need 
to insist to any great extent upon the fairnes^ 
of this ruTb of law, for it scarcely requires a 
moment’s co^oKleration to see that a will which 
would be (piite proper for bachelor, would 
be altogether unsuitable for the altered status 
of the same man when, by his marriage, he had 
taken upon him new duties and [responsibilities. 
Few men would be so cruel as to wish their 
wills to remain unaltered when their position 
liad so materially changed. Sometimes mischief 
is done by over-anxiety to provide for an intended 
wife ; a man makes a will before his marriage, 
in order that his intended Avife may be pi^- 
vided for in the event of his decease before 
marriage ; and in ignorance of the rule of law 
as to revocation, he neglects to have his will 
rc-copied, and then to re-sign it, and have the 
new will duly attested after the nuptial cere- 
mony has been performed ; in consequence of 
Avhich neglect or omission, he ultimately dies 
intestate ; and his wife only becomes entitled to 
the provision made for her by the law, although 
her husband intended Jicr t(j have a much larger 
share of liis estate. It is only requisite for this 
peculiarity to be known in order that the remedy, 
which is so ca\y, may be applied. 

As to the revocation of a Aviil by destruction, 
the legal distinctions often give rise to questions 
as difficult of solutioji as any which affect the 
original validity of wills. A testator Avho is of 
sound and disposing mind may cancel or revoke 
a Avill Avhich he has previoAisly made, Avithout 
making another Avill to supersede it ; and the 
usual mode of ctfecting tliis object is by the 
destruction of the Avdll with tlie intention of 
revoking it. Hero, liowever, all the necessary 
conditions must exist, or the Avill woidd not 
be revoked; and even if it were destroyed so 
utterly that its contents were undecipherable, 
and so destroyed by the testator himself, yet, 
if he did not intend to revoke the Avill, or 
was mentally incapable of disposing of his 2)ro- 
perty, if the contents of the Avill could be jAroved 
in some other way, as from a draft or copy, 
probate would be granted of such draft Rr cojay, 
although the expense of proving the will in 
that indirect manner would be considerably 
more tlian an ordinary grant of probate Avould 
cost. A very curious case was before the court 
some time since. A married man who had made 
his will in favour of his Avife, in a •moment 
of passion arising from his displeasure at some- 
thing which siie had done — mdliing of any im- 
portance — tore up his will and threw the pieces 
at her before leaving the room where the quarrel 
had occurred. She Avas a Avise woman, lor she [ 


gathered the fragments together and said no more 
on the subject until after her husband’s decease 
when probate was granted of the pieces, the 
court being of opinion that the deceased had not 
seriously intended to revoke his will, but had 
simply torn it when irritated to the verge of 
madness ; and in this view the fact of his not 
having made a subsequent will was an imijortant 
consideration. 

_ The following brief observations ns to the capa- 
city of testators must bring us to the end of our 
present subject. A married woman who possesses 
an^ separate estate may dispose of it by will or 
otherwise as if she were single. An infant cannot 
make a valid will, nor can a person of unsound 
mind. But there are many cases in which a 
per-son may be capable of transacting all ordinary 
business, and yet be so much under the influence 
of some other person tluit his will may be set aside 
in consequence of the undue influence wliich 
has been brought to bear upon him. It is 
impracticable for us to enter at any length upon 
this part of fhe subject, as wo have already tres- 
passed by exceeding the space allotted to us. 
The simple rule is, that the will must be — as 
its name .implies — an expression of the unbiased 
will and mind of the testator. Whenever the 
validity of the will of any deceased person is 
disputed on any; ground, the cipe execution and 
attestation thereo:^ have to he proved in court ; 
but in ordinary cases tlie witnesses are not called 
upon when the will is proved, unless there is 
some irregularity or incoixApletencss in the attesta- 
tion clause, or soirxe erasure or interlineation in 
the will. 
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‘ ATT;A NTIC ti RE Y H OE K1)S.’ 

The AA'onderful results achieved by the great 
•Atlantic liners arc only stimulating men’s minds 
as to how the voyage may be still further 
accelerated. There arc torpedo boats that can 
steam at the rate of twenty- two knots an hour, 
.and enthusiasts now deem it possible to build 
passenger vessels which would double that speed. 
I’rofessor Thurston proposes a steamer eight 
hundred feet in length, eighty feet beam, and 
twenty-five feet draught of water, as the best 
form yet known for quick sailing. The fast ships 
of to-day exert about one and a half horse-power 
per ton to reach a speed of twenty sea-miles 
per hour ; hut he anticipates some slight improve- 
jnents Avhich ayoliUI reduce this figure. Though 
his leviathan may be expteted to demand thirty- 
five thousand horse-jower to make twenty knots 
an hour, ho aspires to forty, and at this speed 
the horse-power required would probably amount 
to nearly tAvo hundred and fifty thousand. The 
question is, Avhether the time saved would com- 
pensate lor the expcndijlurc of so much extra 
luel. It appears that a vessgl having a displace- 
ment of ttn thousand nine hundred and sixty 
tons, and an indicated horse-power of ten thou- 
sand tlireo hundred, consumes tAvo hundred and 
five tons of coal per day ; while a smaller vessel, 
having only nine thousand eight hundred and 
sixty tons displacement, and fourteen thousand 
three hundred and twenty-one indicated horse- 
pijAAcr, consumes three hundred and fifteen tons 
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of coal per day, and yet the larger vessel has 
accomplished the passage in about eighteen hours 
longer than the smaller, and burned about six 
hundred tons of coal leas. The present difficulty 
of naval architects is how to give greater speed 
with a low consumption of coal and the same 
carrying capacity. If passenger vessels relied 
solely on passengwa, quicker voyages would be 
at once possible. However, there seems a grow- 
ing tendency towards divorcing goods from 
passenger traffic, as railways have already done. 
Then light, yacht-like vessels of modern size 
would, for speed, safety, and economy, probably 
meet all the requirements of the i:)assenger traffic. 
A high rate of speed, it may be presumed, will 
not be overlooked, whatever elfc. Some sanguine 

S le believe that less than forty years will 
;e to reduce the seven days of an Atlantic 
trip to three and a half, and Professor Thurston 
mentions about eighty hours. There are several 
arguments which point to the possibility of a 
great reduction. If we go back forty-one years, 
the Great Britain made the passage from Liverpool 
to New York in a little Jess than fifteen days, 
and though this was considered good, in 1874 
the Britannic and Germanic placed Queenstown 
and New York within eight and a half days’ 
sail of each other. The Etruria and Umbria have 
since made the voyage in six days six hours. 
Again, of the seven vessels cn,gaged in the trans- 
atlantic trade which have made the passage in 
seven days or under, not one has been fitted 
with those latest aids to economy, trijde expan- 
.sion engines and forced draught. As a matter of 
fact, there is enormous waste ; and an authority 
estimates that only one half of the total power 
exerted by the engines is effective in propelling 
the vessel. In addition to this, a very consider- 
able portion of the heat energy of the fuel 
escapes through the funnel, instead of producing 
steam. Something might be done here towards 
securing greater economy ; and by using high- 
pressure boilers and triple expansion engines, there 
is said to be a saving of as much as sixteen per 
cent. One thing seems to be pretty clear, that 
the fast steamers of the future will owe their 
speed to the engineer more than to the naval 
architect. The lines upon which modern racers 
are built are scarcely likely to be much improved. 
When the engineer gets the space at present 
devoted to cargo, for engines, boilers, and fuel, 
swiftness will ensue, but at a greater cost, as a 
matter of course, as may be gathered from the 
fact that on the Atlantic voyage a gain of eighteen 
hours between two ships, in .ill respects equal, 
necessitates an expenditure of five hundred tons 
of coal extra. As, however, ^we have already pre- 
dicted in these pages, oil may yet take the place 
of the bulky and unwieldy coal. 

‘.OIMY PANICS.’ 

With reference t^, the article which appeared 
in a recent number of this Journal (Ho. 144), a 
Forfarshire parish minister sends us an incident 
copied from the diary cf his father, who was in 
the 92d Highland Regiment, and which incident 
bears some likeness to that quoted from Napier’s 
Peninmla/r War in the article above referred to. 
The 92d formed part of Lord Hill’s division, 
wliich seems to have included also the 24th, the 


50th, and 71st regiments, and a regiment of ! 
Guards. The incident is told as follows : 

*Our division marched to a place within five 
leagues of Madrid, called Aranjuez, where the 
king of Spain has a grand palace on the banks 
of the Tagus. At this time, Lord Wellington 
was closely investing Burgos ; but the French, 
bringing a large army into the country, forced 
him to raise the siege, and the whole of the 
English, Portuguese, and Spanish troops had to 
fall back upon the frontiers of Portugal. Our 
division, under Lord Hill, coming past Madrid 
in the course of our retreat, had to cross a large 
bridge at midnight. It was then that a very 
extraordinary thing occurred. In a moment and 
-without any cause, for it whatever, all the troops 
were struck with ’a panic and drivert into great 
confusion. Some were thrown on their hacks, 
and others had tln^r legs almost broken. Bonnets 
flew one way, anjl muskets another. This un- 
accountable panic*’ extended to the rear of the 
‘ whole division. A regiment that was lying asleep 
by the roadside was roused and thrown into con- 
fusion at the same instant. It so happened that 
4iext day the French came up to the bridge and 
a sharp contest took place. Gur artillery was 
at one end of the bridge, and the h’reiich at 
the other. There was a very sharp lire on both 
sides with field-pieces and small-arms.’ 

THE TWO REAS. 

‘ When thou jiassost throupih tlu? wators 1 will lie with thee,’ 

Each night wc arc lauucheil on a .soa of sleep ; 

No doubts disturb us, no fears annoy. 

Though we plough the waves of the darkened deep, 

We know wc are safe in tlie Master’s keej^, 

And the morning brings us joy. 


What dread, then, should daunt us, what doubt 
distres.s, 

When on Death's dark sea we are launcliod alone ? 

In that deeper ^lecp, should we trust Him loss 
Shall we limit to earth Ili.s power to bless i 
Will the P.ather forsake his own ? 

He made us His children ; He boars us to bed ; 

And Mhether our sleep be the first or last, 

What matters it where our souls are led, 

If our trust in the Hod of the living and dead 
Should only bold u.s fast ? 

j, n. s. 
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rnTTT^ (IcmanJctl ill Eantlliug a linge frame many 5 'ar(ls 

'IHE UNSEEN ei;(j, 0NS OE A THEATRE, j,. a,,,] ,vi.Uh ” for if it once lost its per- 

Ifiat part of a theatre Avhich is concealed 4 pendicular, it became unmanageable, and fell — 
Iroin tlie view of the audience is always a then requiring the exertions of several men to 
subject of intcre.st and speculation to the un- ! restore it*to its proper position. The scenes 
initiated, and most playgoers experience a desire also had a tendency to stick in the grooves in 
to explore the mysterious region. When, there- ! Avhieh they ran, and when this occurred, the 
fore, some years ago, an ojiportunity presented disapprobation of tiie audience wNs incurred. It 
itself to me of gratifying luy curiosity in this is said that a mishap of tliis kind having once 
respect, I did not fail to take advantage of it. taken place at one of the transpontine theatres, 

KSince then, 1 have been behind the scenes of a spectator in the gallery called out : ‘ We don’t 

various theatres, and my experience has con- look for grammar at this ’ere ’ouse, but we 

viiiced me that the public is not aware liow think yer might see that yer “flats” jino pro- 

small a iiortion of the house behind the eur- pcrly.’ 

tain is exposisl to the ciew of the audience, All this is noAv altered. At the Loudon 
the regions both above and beloAV the singe theatres of the better class, wdien a change of 
being more extensive tlian is usually imagined, scene is requisite, it is effected in a few seconds 
Indeed, Avhen, ‘^ov- ral yeans ago, tlio Opera and in an admirable manner. An extensive 
House in Paris was burned, it was Avith 6 urprj''e land.scape, or a lofty bnttlemented castle — so 
that the public learned from the iieAVspapcrs that strongly constructed that it seems as if it were 
the edifice had no fcAver than four separate built of solid masonry — or a spacious ajjart- 
underground Honrs. nient completely furnished, is, as if by magic, 

At the present day, in mo.st first-class theatres idaoed before the audience, 
in London aiul Ncav Vork the subterranean por- It lias often struck us that jdaygoers scarcely 
tioii of the buikUn<.f cou.sists of at least two or .ade<[uately realise tlie extraordinary mechanical 
three distinct stories. The fact is, it is noAv ingenuity disxdayed in the production of many 
quite im^iracticable to meet the requirements of of the pieces of late years presented to the 
a grand spectacular xdece Avitliout amx>le .‘?pace public. Take, for instance, the fairy spectacle 
being provided for the^ scenery underneath the entitled Le lioi Garotte, In it there Avas a 
stage. Many, too, of the finest plays are so scene in Avhich an old magician was dismem- 
constructed that several changes of scene are hered in the presence of the audience. The 
reixuired iu every act ; and each scene must be situation Avas tlii.s : ai» aged sorcerer, in order to 
a masterpiece of the stage -carpenter’s art, to he rejuvenated, requests his friends to cut him 
satisfy the exacting demands of a i^iodcm into pieces and throw him hit by bit into a 
•audience. The old system, Avlien an alteration red-hot OA’en ; after which process he expects 
of scene Avas necessary, was primitive enough, to come out a young man. His wishes are 
In some instances, theni de.scondcd from the ecftnplied Avith ; he is put piecemeal into the 
‘flies’ a large curtain, on AAdiich Avas painted a furnace without his leaving tlie stage or ceasing 
landscajie, or the interior or exterior of a build- to talk. Seated in an armchair, the old man 
ing, as circumstances might require. !» other asks that a large volume shall be brought in 
cases, wooden frames, termed flats, Avith caiiA'as and laid on a table in front of him. The book, 
tightly stretched upon them, were pushed upon 011 being placed in the required position, be- 
the stage from either side, meeting at the centre, comes immediately vivified ; living gnomes issue 
I and frequently jircsenting an ugly seam at from the pictures on its pages and skip about 
I the place of junction. No little skill was the stage ; after which they re-enter the book, 
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and it is closed and carried away. Then the 
legs and arms of the magician are cut off and 
thrown into the furnace ; next he is decapi- 
tated, and his head is placed on the table, where 
it continues talking, giving instructions with 
regard to the trunk. After this the head is 
cast into the oven, which bursts open with a 
loud report, and a young and handsome man 
comes orit of it. 

The transformation is so ingeniously effected 
that the manner in which it is executed is in- 
comprehensible to the ordinary spectator. Tliis 
is the way in which the feat is accomplishbd : 
when the volume is placed on the table, tlio 
sorcerer, seated in the armcjiair, quietly with-, 
draws his legs from sight, placing them on a 
trap beneath the level of the stage; at the same 
time he slips his arms under his loose gown, 
faficr-mdclie limbs being substituted in both 
instances for the real ones. This is done whilst 
the attention of the audience is diverted |o the 
book and its animated pictures, vjbich are little 
boys wlio come up from underneath the stage, 
through holes in the table and book, which is, 
furnished with india-rubber springs, which close 
directly the gnomes liave emerged «■ from the 
volume. After the magician’s legs and arms 
have been taken off and tliiown into the fire, 
nothing is left but his trunk and his head. Tlie 
latter is a mask which fite. the actor’s face, 
leaving nothing visible but his lips and eyes. 
One of th(‘. persons on the stage tugs at the 
magician’s head until ho pulls it off — that is to 
say, ho removes the uiaf-k. As this is being 
done, the sorcerer has sunk down a trap, anil 
he rises again through the table. The performer, 
with his head iuserteil in the mask, continues 
to talk, giving instructions with respect to the 
disposition of the trunk, which remains in the 
chair. Finally, the artificial head and the trunk, 
which are also of jiiqdcr mtklie, are thrown into 
the furnace. The magician in tlie meanwhile 
has reascerided by means of another trap farthei- 
back, slipping on a rich dress on the way ; and 
when the oven bursts, the old man steps forth 
rejuvenated. 

The reader must now see what skill and in- 
genuity the feat demands — what careful atten- 
tion to every detail, what precautinns against 
the slightest error, what rapidity in working 
of the traps, and what accuracy ol‘ movement 
on the part of the acter who plays the old 
magician. But, indeed, tlu; skill and dexterity 
demanded of those to Avliom are intrusted the 
mechanical arrarigem^its of some pieces, ai’c far 
greater than are supposed by the jmblic, who 
content themselves Avith ^admiring the re-nilts, 
Avithout rellecting upon the care and labour they 
have involved. 

In an opera called Les Am(hirs du DiaUe, pro- 
duced in l^aris some yeai’s ago, there Avas a 
curious scene whicli puzzled ml Avho suav ’it. 
A slight palunqhin — constructed ju such a 
manner that it Avas obvious that there was no 
possibility of its havijig a double bottom — was 
brought upon the stage supported on the 
shoulders of slaves. The actress, who occujiied 
it, withdreAv the curtains and gave some orders 
to her attendants. Then the curtains were closed 
for an instant, and again re-opened. But the 
^occupant of the palanquin had disappeared. 


What had become of her? The feat had been 
executed close to the front of the stage, and 
under a brilliant light ; and the spectators could 
plainly see that it Avas certain that the lady 
had not gone down a trap. The mystery re- 
mained for some time unsolved. Tlie explana- 
tion of the puzzle was simply this : the pillars 
of the palanquin appeared to be very slighf:. 
but instead of being wood, they were hollow 
metal tubes. Throu^ these tubes, ropes ran on 
pulleys at the top of the palanquin, descending 
in the inside, and fastened to the frame, on 
which was placed the silk cushion on which 
the actress reclined. To the other end of the 
ropes was attached a heaAy weight which exactly 
balanced*' that of the lady. One of the slavCvS 
was impersonated by an expert machinist. So 
?oon as the curtains were drawn, he pulled a 
cord which released the counterpoise, and the 
frame, together with its burden, rose to the 
dome of the palanquin. There the actress lay 
quite comfortably, a Avire-guaze overhead enabling 
her to breathe freely. Pains had been taken 
in the constructing of the ])alan(piin to make 
it appear frail, Avhilst in reality it was very 
strongly built, that the roof might bear the 
strain upon it oJ' the Aveight it had to support. 
The bearers were men selected for their muscular 
strength, and they Avere drilled in tlui practice 
of taking up the palanquin — after the disappear- 
ance of its occupant— and carrying it oil’ the 
stage at a sharp trot, as il’ it were enqity. 

Of recent years, great improvements haA^e been 
made upon the old plan of representing the 
motion of the Avaves in a sea-scene. When, somt; 
years ago, a comedy called ^nrf, or Simmer 
Scenes at Lon<f Jiranch, wa.s bronglit out at tlie 
Arch Street Theatre in Pliiladcl])!)]!!, there Avas 
a s<‘ene in Avhicli the hcavings of the ocean and 
the breaking of the Avaves upon the shore Avcrc 
imitated Avitli excellent eft’ect. !Miss Logan, the 
authoress of the play, has described the ingenious 
mechanical appliances that Avere made use of 
on the occasion; slie says: ‘There was a large 
cylinder, reac.liing acros.s the stage from wing to 
wing on either side, and garnished with curl- 
ing stifl'ened canvas, running around the. cylinder 
after the fashion of the threads of a screw. 
This Avas put in revolution by means of a crank 
at the end, which AA'as turned by a man behind 
the Aving. Tlie cuiiing canvas was painted to 
ri'present the foamy surf. Behind the first 
cylinder were two others of similar character 
Avliich revolved in like iiianner. When the three 
were in motion together, with a peculiar arrange- 
ment of light and shade upon them, the effect 
was strikingly like the rolling in oJ' the waves 
upon the beach. There were various other 
appliivices employed to heighten the illusion, 
such as a large box of pebbles tilted to and fri* 
behind tlic sceiie.s in a manner to closely imitate 
the sound of the AA'aves ; a gauzy painted cloth 
worked u]) and down an inclined plane, and 
represented the thin wave that rushes up the 
sands and retires again ; rows of broom-corn, 
paintecl green, simulated the seaAveed. The 
characters of the play, Avho are supposed to go 
in bathing at Long Branch dressed in the usual 
costumes, sprang through openings made of india- 
rubber — painted like the rest — which closed be- 
lund them as water might, could, or should 
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do ; and a little later, the actors, having passed innocent women, the slayer of my wife ! Now 
under the stage by means of traps, reappeared I have you. Back you go into the river, with a 
at tlie back of the scene between the revolving knife in your black heart ! ’ 
cylinders, and jumped up and down, as if dis- The doomed man never answered ; breath was 
porting themselves in the surf.’ The scene was too precious for that. And so they struggled 
very* eifective, and conduced largely to the success for a minute on the slimy pier, Salvarini’s grip 
of the play, never relaxing, till, suddenly reaching down, he 

Conflagrations on the stage arc now so realistic drew a knife. One dazzling flash, a muttered 
as occasionally to alarm the spectators, who can scream, and Le Gautier’s lifeblood guslied out. 
scarcely believe Ih^it some portion of the scenery Footsteps came down the stairs, a shrill shout 
has not taken fire. But the precautions taken from a woman’s voice. Salvarini started. In one 
against danger are so thorough that there is no moment, Le Gautier liad him in a dying clasp, 
likelihood of an accident happening on these and with a dull splash, they fell backwards into 
occasions. In a piece entitled La Madonna tlie rushing flood. Down, down, they went, the 
(lc$ jRosc.s-, which the writer once saw in PariS, tenacious grip iiAvcr relaxing, the water singing 
there was^ the best representation on the stage and hissing in their ears, filling their throats as 
of a cr^^^flagration he has ever witnessed. A they sucked it down, turning them dizzy, till 
fire w supposed to break out suddenlj' in* an they floated down the stream — dead! 
apartment in a ducal palace. Smoke and ilaine Some boatmen out late, attracted by tlie scream, 
in a few moments pom*ed forth in volimics from rowed to the spot ; and far down below Black- 
the windows and doors, and extending (luickly friih*s, they picked up the dead bodies, both locked 
to the walls, they fell in. They Tvere con- together in the last clasp of death. They rt'wed 
structed of two layers of wood, held together hack to the pier, and carried the two corpses to 
by thin cords, passing through holes. At tl?e a plafc for tlie night, never heeding the woman 
propel' time, certain portions of the scenery who was following them. 

were reiiioved, leaving the others Jipparently Next morning, they saw a strange sidit. Lying 
hurning flercely—an effect jiroduced by small across the murdered raruj, her head uiion his 
gas jets arranged in rows around the edges* of breast, a woman rested. They lifted her ; but she 
the frames. Behind the heavy set-piece at the was quite dead ^id cold JXa smile upon her face 
hack of the stage was a transparent curtain, on now, wiping out all trace of care and suffering-— 
which flames were*, painted ; and when the wall a smile of happiness mrd deep content. Valerie 
tumbled flown, this scene being lit up, glowed had crept there unnoticed to lier liusbaud’s side, 
with a lurid light in a very uiiturai manner, and died of a broken heart. 

At the same time, hurning naphtha, projected 

sheets of flame four or five yards in height. For a few days people wondered and speculated 
and large funnels overluiid poured out torrents over the strange tragedy, and then it was for- 
of black smoko mixed with sparks. It was gotten. A new singer, a noted poisoning case, 
indeed difficult for an audiciif’e to realise that something turned up, and distracted the frivolous 
the fire was not real, and that Uk* whgle of the public mind from the ‘ my.'sterious occurrence,’ to 
scenery was mil a licaviiig mas.s of flume. ns(* the jargon of the press. 

Jn tin description of the various mechanical l^laxwell lost no time in getting to (Urosvcnor 
contrivances rc.sorted to in order to produce the Square the following morning, where his greeting 
scenic effects, the writer has been in some measure may be better imagined than described. IJe told 
indebted to the theatrical reminiscences of Miss Enid the wliole story of his mission, omitting 


Olive Logan, an American actress. nothing that he tliouglit might be of interest to 

her ; and in his turn heard the story of Le 

Gautier’s pcrlidy, and the narrow escape both had 
B Y O U 1) E R O J'" THE L E A G U E. Pad from liis schemes. 

<.HAI.TF.K XX.-COKCLUMOX. T “ 

London, bir (feoflrey said. ‘After what we 

Turning into Holborn, he ran on blindly, never have all gone tlirouglj, a little rest and quietness 
noticing another figure following in his footsteps, is absolutely necessary. — Enid, would you care 
It was getting very late now, and lus he liurried to go down to Ilavei'sham 'i! ’ 

into the Strand, St Clement’s Danes struck mid- ‘Indeed, I should. Let ns go at once. I am 
night. Through the. eifiwd there blindly, on to absolutely pining for a littJe fresh air again. The 
the water-side, the snaky figure close beliind place must he lookiir/ lovely now.’ 
never off his track ; on to the Embankment, and ‘All right, my dear,’ tlie baronet replied gaily ; 
towards Waterloo Bridge. Then he stopped for sooth to say, not .sorry to get back to a part of 
one brief moment to regain Jiis spent br^ith and the world wheie^Sir Geoffrey Charteris was some 
think. one. 

The following footsteps halted too; and then ^ ‘Then we will go to-morro^v, and Maxwell shall 

some instinct told him he was followed. Turning join us.’ ’ 

round again, full under the lamplight, he ‘ But Isodore '? I have not seen her yet.’ 

encountered Paulo balvarini, determination in ‘Oh, she can come down there some time, 

his face, murder in his eyes. In an igony of directly we are settled.’ -• 

sudden fear, Lo Gautier ran down the steps on Later on in the same day, Maxwell heard 
to the Temple Pier, standing there close by the the strange tale of Le Gautier’s death. He did 
rushing water. A second later, with a clutch not tell the news to Enid then, preferring to 
like iron, Salvarini was upon liim. wait till a time when her nerves were more 

‘ Ah ! ’ he hissed, as they struggled to and fro, steady, and she had recovered from the shock of 
‘you thought to escape me, you murderer of the past few days. So they went down 
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Haversbam, and for three happy months remained 
there, *the world forgetting, oy the world forgot 
and at the end of that time, when the hrst warm 
flush of autumn touched the sloping woods, there 
was a quiet wedding at the little church under 
the hill- 

Gradually, as time passed on, Sir Geoffrey 
recovered his usual flow of spirits, and was 
never known to have another ‘ manifestation.’ He 
burned all his books touching on the super- 
natural, and gradually came to view his conduct 
in a humorous light. In the course of time, he 
settled down as a model country gentleman, 
learned on the subject of short-horns and top- 
dressing, and displaying a rdoted aversion to 
spiritualism. It is whispered in the household 
— only it must not be mentioned — that he is 
getting stout, a state of things which, all things 
considered, is not to be regarded with incredu- 
lity. 

isearly two years later, and sitting about' the 
lawn before the grand old house, Vere all our 
friends — Salvarini, mournful as usual, little 
altered since we saw him last ; Maxwell, jolly 
and hearty, looking with an air of ill-disguised 
pride at Enid, who was sitting in a basket- 
chair, with a little wisp of humanity in her 
arms, a new Personage — to use the royal phrase — 
but by no means an uni mpor hint one. Lucrece 
was tliere, happy-and gay ; and Isodore, glorious 
^ Isodore, unutterably lovely as she walked to and 
j fro, followed by Salvarini’s dog-like eyes. The 
bai’onet made up the party, and alas ! truth 
must out, looking — but we will be charitable, and 
say portly. 

‘How long are you going to stay with us, 
Isodore?’ Enid asked. She W'ould always be 
Isodore to them. 

‘Really, I cannot say, Enid. How long will 
i you have me?’ 

i ‘As long as you like to stay,’ Maxwell put in 

heartily. — ‘By the way, I sui)pose I am still 
a' member of the League ?’ 

‘No, not now. Conditionally upon your pro- 
mising never to reveal what you nave seen and 
heard, you arc free ; Sir Geoffrey like'wise. — Luigi 
here has resigned his membership.’ 

‘ I am so glad ! ’ Enid cried. ‘ 1 must come and 
kiss you. — Fred, come and hold baby for a 
moment,’ 

‘No, indeed’ — with affected horror. *I should 
drop him down, and break him, or carry him 
upside down, or some awful tragedy.’ 

‘You are not fit to be the father of a beautiful 
boy ; and everybody saj-s he is tlie very image of 
you.’ f, 

* I was considered a good-looking man once,’ 
said Maxwell with resignation. ‘No matter. 
But if that small animal there js a bit like me, 
may I ’ 

They all laughed at this, being light-hearted 
and in the mood tp laugh at anything. Pres- 
ently, they divided into little groujjs, Isodore 
and Luigi together. All her cold self-possession 
was gone now ; she looked a very woman, as she 
stood there nervously plucking the leaves from 
the rose in her hand, 

‘ Isodore — Genevieve ’ 

At this word she trembled, knowing scarcely 
what. ‘Yes, Luigi.’ 

‘Five years ago, I stood by your side in the 

r-* c 

hour of your trouble, and you said some words 
to me. Ho you remember what they were ? ’ 

‘Yes, Luigi.’ The words came like a fluttering 
sigh. 

‘I claim that promise now. We are both free, 
heaven be praised ! free as air, and no tifcs to 
bind us. Come 1’ He held out his arms, and 
she came shyly, shriukingly, towards them. 

‘ If you want me,’ she said. 

With one bound lie was by her side, and drew 
her head down upon his brea.st. ‘ And you are 
happy now, Genevieve ? ’ 

‘Yes, I am happy. How can I be otherwise, 
with a good man’s honest love ? — Carlo, my 
brother, w'truld you could see me now ! ’ 

‘It is what he always wished. — Lctnis go and 
tell the others.’ 

So, taking her simply by the band, they 
wandered out from the deepness of the wood, side 
by side, from darkness and despair, from the 
years of treachery and deceit, out into the light 
of a world filled with bright sunshine and 
;pcaceful, everlasting love. 

BLAMONB-SMUGGLING. 

In accordance with rules of coiiccalraent laid 
down by E<lgar Allan Poe, some ‘ clever things ’ 
have of late years been done in the smuggling of 
precious stones into the United States of America, 
the philosophy which pervades Poe’s story of the 
Purloined Letter having evidently been studied 
to some x>T^rp^»5e hy the professional diamond- 
smugglers, who are known to form a compara- 
tively numerous body. 

Poe’s tale, the scene of which is laid in 
Paris, the characters introduced being ol course 
French, contains what may be called a novel 
theory qf ‘hide-and-seek,’ which, stated briefly, 
is, that the greater the importance of the 
article which lias been stolen, the simpler 
should be its mode of concealment. On the 
assumption that an important state document, 
or criminatory letter involving serious conse- 
quences to some one, and the possession of which 
would enable another person to make use of its 
contents for his own benefit, has been purloined, 
the more conspicuous the place chosen to conceal 
it the better, till it can be made use of. Sliould 
the recovery of the stolen document be a matter 
of importance, which may be assumed, it will, 
of course, be carefully sought for, and those 
searching for it will no doubt pry with care 
into every secret hiding-place, with the hope of 
finding it ; whilst — to put the case in a homely 
way — it is ‘ all the time staring them in the face,’ 
those in search of it overlooking it because^ of 
their idea that, in consequence of its great im- 
portance, the utmost care will have been exer- 
cised in its concealment. 

Much incidental ’^and curiously instructive 
information is contained in Poe’s Purloined 
Letter as to the modes of criminal search 
adopted in France, where magnifying-glasses 
of great power, and microscopes, play a part ; 
where beds are dismantled and chairs are dis- 
jointed to see that what is wanted has not 
been concealed in some part of them ; where 
libraries of books are turned over leaf by leaf, 
and picture-frames are tapped to see that they 
contam no foreign material. As Poe points out, 

!t^ ^ ^ - 1 
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that is all in the way of routine, and is tradition- 
ary among French criminal investigators in the 
matter of every-day crime. It requires a master- 
mind, however, to fathom the doings of a really 
well-educated thief who purloins an important 
document in order to hold it in terrorem over 
a po*litical enemy or social foe. 

So in the matter of diamond-smuggling. Artists 
— if we may profane the word — have come to the 
front, men far ahead of tlic original stereotyped 
smugglers, who were contented to carry on their 
business in old-fashioned ways ; ever cudgelling 
their brains to find out modes of concealment 
so elaborate as to make sure they wiuild be dis- 
coverecl. All the more extraordinary doviegs 
of concealment, as they were thought to be at 
the time, were one by one found out and battled 
witli ny tlie custom-house ollicera of the United 
States. Some of them were thought rather re- 
markable, as, for instance, thosi* managed by 
means of artificial teeth — a set of these useful 
implements of mastication being fa.shioncd in 
such a manner tliat every tooth possessed a 
cavity which contained oik* or more diamonds 
or other precious stones : the hole being deftly 
filled up with cement, discovery was thonglit im- 
possible. By this ingenious mode of procedure, 
a large nuinher of the rarer gems were at ftrst 
smuggled into the States without paying duty 
(ten per cent, on diamonds), chielly by means of 
lennile, aid. Waxing bolder by long-continued 
iniiminily from any (liscovery of their fmud, the 
ofiici'i's on duty began to wonder why the same 
ladies had so often, occasion to cross the Atlantic ; 
and one of their numl)er surmising that it was 
‘for no good ‘purpose,’ determined to have a 
})articular female* carefully wut'dieel during the 
voyage. A stewardess with whom the officer 
had a fricmlly acquaintance was enlisted in the 
service ; and this person did all she could to find 
out wJ'V th(' suspected ladies so frequently visited 
Europe, hut to little purpose, a.s she thought, all 
she v'lis able to discover being tti>parcntly not 
of much consequence. One day, however, whilst 
carefully examining the berth in whicli the tra- 
veller si('pt, she found a broken tf>utb, wdiich was 
hollow and exceedingly fragile. As the stewardess 
used artificial b'eth, shti iiuturully enough felt 
interested iii the matter, and spoke to the voyager 
about the circumstance. The lady at first looked 
cmbari'assed, but then said she had been cheated 
by the dentist. At the end of the voyage tlie 
.stt'wardess reporteil tin' circumstance to the otficer, 
wlio, after thinking it over, came to the conclu- 
sion that there was more in the affair of the 
hollow tooth than met the eye. New York, in 
fact, is celebrated for its dentistry; and on con- 
sulting one of the professors, the officer discovered 
that teeth of the sort liad been ina<le in,, quantity 
and from difierent moulds to the order of a very 
’cute man, wdio saitl they were wanted to he sent 
to Europe. This statement afforded a suflicient 
cue ; and accordingly, at the termination of the 
next voyage, two ladies, sisters, were respectfully 
but firmly requested to take out their artificial 
teeth. Kemonstrance was unavailing ; Ihe teeth 
were made to disclose their hidden treasures ; 
the result being that thirteen valuable brilliants 
were confiscated, much to the chagrin of the fair 
smugglers. That little episode put an end to 
that mode of smuggling diamonds. 


There is a never-ending demand throughout 
the United States for these gems ; and several 
of the earlier adventurers wore known to have 
made money by means of the smuggling business. 
In reality, diamonds are a passion with many 
American ladies, who must liave them, no matter 
what they may cost. These gem-loving dames, 
ill their eagernes-s to ‘trade’ for .jewels of all 
kinds, are not unfrequently cheated by persons 
who sell them ‘bogus’ diamonds, made ot paste, 
at a comparatively cheap rate, under pretence of 
their being smuggled stones, and that, having 
Escaped the payment of duty, they are a bargain 
at the sum cTemandecl. Wealthy American ladies 
vie with each qthcr at the various fashionable 
resorts of the United States in their displays of 
costly jewels and gems. It was stated a few 
months ago in an American paper that a rich 
man’s wife wore upon her neck and breast every 
evening precious stones of the v.aliie of forty 
thousand pounds ; other ladies displaying jewels 
to a lesser amount. Nor are American ladies 
free from The charge of smuggling ; many of 
them, indeed, are adepts at the business, able 
to impart a secret or two to ‘the professionals.* 
During »a recent Saratoga season, one lady was 
heard to boast that she liad brought over a suite 
of diamonds in the heels of several pairs of 
slippers wliich she had n\ade on purpose to con- 
tain them. Thc«e dainty articles were ostenta- 
tiously displayed, and taken notice of by the 
searchers ; but ilic heels were not suspected to 
be hollow or to contain diamonds, llollow- 
hceled boots avere at one tinio greatly in nse as 
a part of the smuggling machinery. Tliat mode 
of carrying on the illicit traffic was ultimately 
<liscovercd by an under-steward of an American 
liner, who, for ‘a consideration,’ communicated 
the secret to the custom-house authorities. Then 
followed a series of contrivances in the shape 
of double-bottomed trunks, valises with secret 
pockets, desks with hidden drawers, and guns 
and pistols whicli were so contrived as to con- 
tain a few of the much-covi'ted gems. All these 
contrivances were in turn discovered : they were 
just the kind of concealments which the officers 
liad their thoughts fixed upon. For a time, we 
believe, the professional diamond-carriers were 
discomfited ; but their discomfiture was not for 
long ; the business was too profitable to he easily 
relinquished, however great the, risks might be. 

Just as the customs’ authorities were under 
the impression that they liad suppressed the 
illicit Iralfic, a new era in gem-smuggling was 
inaugurated, and more diamonds reached the 
United Stiitcs ‘duty fre?’ than before. Smug- 
gling, it may be saW, developed into a fine art ; 
at all events, the incidence of the trade for a 
brief period became so simple as to seem like 
child’s play ; irwleed, children were made to play 
an important part in the business. A story 
■which lately became public shows how well 
the mode^ diamond-smuggiers had laid to heart 
Poe’s precepts. ‘Please to hold my baby whilst 
my husband helps me to open my trunks ; he 
vrill he quite good if you will shake his rattle,’ 
said a lady passenger to the officer who was 
waiting to look over her travelling gear. And 
that officer good-humouredly did as he was 
requested, shaking the rattle, to the great delight 
of the little one. The rattle in question, which, 
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fafiftened to a ribbon, was tied to tlie child’s waist, 
was filled with gems of great value, a mode of 
Bmugglin^ that at the time was too too simple 
for detection. 

A clever female attired in the costume of a 
Sister of Mercy was passed over by the officers 
because she had no luggage worth examining. 
She possessed, however, a fine string of beads, 
wliich, with downcast eyes, she kept telling. Safe 
on land, she was affectionately welcomed by two 

g jrsons dressed in costumes similar to her own. 

eed it be told that she was a smuggler, and 
that her beads were so constructed that eaclf 
held a diamond weighing seven or eight carats. 
Another ingenious person hit i-j^on the ])lan of 
placing a few precious stones in a toy kaleidoscope 
which had been given to a child, who carried 
it ashore in safety. A number of homing pigeons 
kept in cages, and purchased at a village in 
BeJginm, and brought to the United States by 
way of Paris and Havre, also played a profitable 
part, each of the pigeons being frejgbtcd ivith 
a cargo of exquisite gems, concealed in quills, and 
carefully lasteiied to the message-bearing dove.. 
An extensive system of diamond-smuggling was at 
one time carried on fi*om Canadian groand by 
the aid of homing pigeons. The discovery of 
this illicit trade was made accidentally by a 
farmer, who happened to shoot one of the birds, 
and on examining it found fthat there was 
fastened to its leg a quill containing a number 
of diamonds ! A clue, being obtained, the local 
habitation of the pigeon proprietors was dis- 
covered and their mode of business put an end 
to. The scheme, staled simply, was to lly every 
week or ten days a fioc.k of .a dozen or fifteen 
pigeons, each carrying about lialf-a-dozen gems. 
As the duty on diatjionds amounts to ten per 
cent., the trouble taken to smuggle the.'^e gems 
into the United States docs not seem so very 
remarkable. The lailue of the precious .si ones 
hone.stly imported int<} the States is between 
1 eiglit and nine million doUtirs per annum, and 
it has been calculated that gems to half that .sum 
escape payment of the duty. 

Many tales have been circulated with regard 
to diamonds, some of tljem of a rather curious 
kind. We have read of faitliful mc-SMUigers wlio, 
rather than yield up tlie .stone tliey carried, 
swallowed it. The owm'r of a .slave who had 
done so, and who had been killed by robber-s, 
was so convinced of bis servant’s fidelity, tliat he, 
gave directions for the opening of tlie, body, and 
found that the honest follow liad swalloweil the 
precious gem. Di.slion(>bt servants employed at 
the diamond mines i'reqfiently display wonderlul 
ingenuity in concealing .«tonSs which they have 
purloined while at their work. About a year 
ago, a rough diamond weighing four hundi’ed and 
fifty-seven carats was stiden by a person in the 
employment of the Ccntivil Diamond Mining 
(Jompany at Kimberley (South Africa), who sold* 
it for the sum of tli]x.e thousand pounds to four 
persona who dealt in stolen stones. It was then 
."old at Cape Town to a firm of illicit dealers 
in diamonds for ninetcHiu tliou.sand pounds ; and 
was ultimately purcha.sed for foi'ty-nve thousand 
pounds by a syndicate of London brokers 
in precious gems. The means by which this 
magnificent brilliant was smuggled from the mines 
and ultimately got to England was never made 


known. It is notorious enough, however, that 
a large trade in fraudulently obtained stones is 
carried on at the South African gold-fields ; and 
stories are told of buyers around the diamond 
mines who have made large fortunes by plir- 
chasing stones at nominal prices from labourers 
who possessed the cunning and the courage to 
successfully brave the authorities and bring to 
the resettons their stolen goods. 

It ha.s been calculated by persons engaged in 
the business that twelve per cent, of the fall in 
the price of rough diamonds, which has taken 

S lace within the last few years, should be set 
own to the sale of stolen gems, which, to the 
value of more than half a million sterling, annu- 
ally find tilt?]!’ way to the markets. Th^se stones 
are the direct fruits of theft, tho.se selling them 
having made no contribution whatever to the cost 
of obtaining them. When first the work of dia- 
mond-seeking at Kimberley began, there were no 
thefts of any importance, because each man wa.s 
then working for his own hand, or as one of a 
limited but friendly partnership. It was not till 
tlyi work of diamond-mining required the aid 
of hired labour that the work of by.stematic 
robbery commenced, and ‘I. D, H.’ (illicit diamond 
buying) became an institution of the Diamond 
Fiijds. Many of the persons employed, soon fell 
into habits of peculation, not being able to with- 
stand the temptation pre.sonted by the appearance 
of a little bit of stone that might be worth, per- 
bu])s, a thousand pounds, if they could succeed 
in cairying it away witliont being detected. In 
every bninch of the of gcni-finding, valu- 

able diaim)T!d.s, it has to be exjilaiiied, are always 
at the mercy of the men employed,* some of whom 
are, never slow to take advantage of any chance 
that may present itself of securing a itonc. Such 
thefts (luring Hie last few years have ])rovcd a 
.s(mrce of serious annoyance and trouble, in con- 
nection mu th the industry. Tire ‘I. D. JJ.’ trade, 
as it is locally lernied, ha.s tended to sap the 
morality of the pl.-ice, and given rise to the many 
evils M’liu'h result from re.setting. There is an 
old adage which .sa,\ - that ‘ i f there M'cre no 
resetters, there would, be no thieves.’ 

(Jreat prccaution.s are taken by the Aarious 
diamond-digging (,'ompanies at Kimberley to pie- 
vent the theft of stones ; whilst the crime of rciset 
is always puni.shed with much .severity. A license 
to deal in rough diamonds costs a sum of fifty 
pounds per annum ; and dealers, in addition to 
procuring this authority to trade, are required 
to find Becurity to a larg(* amount. Dealers are 
bound by the terms of their license to malce exact 
entries in their books of every parcel of stones 
they purchase, and also how they di.spose of them. 
Large diamonds must be described in detail and 
minutel}q Should the detective department sus- 
pect any dealer of illicit traffic, that dealer may 
at any moment be visited, and have his books and 
stock overhauled and compared ; and should he 
possess a few stones which lie is unable to account 
for, lie is liable to have his whole stock seized. 
Upon a late occasion, a friend of the writer’s, 
wliile on ^ visit to the Kimberley Diamond Fields, 
was informed that two well-known diamond 
dealers had lust been visited by the detectives ; 
and one of these persons having about eight hun- 
di*ed carats, and the other about seventy carats, 
not accounted for in their books, the police seized 
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their stocks— upwards of ten thousand carats in 
all ; and within one month from the date of the 
seizure, both dealers were tried, convicted, and 
sentenced ; and if still alive, they are now working 
out their time on the breakwater at Cape Town, 
One qjf these men was reputed to be worth over 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. At the 
•present time, there is quite a colony of convicted 
‘ illicits,’ as they are sometimes designated, work- 
ing out their sentences on the harbour-works at 
Cape Towm, a goodly' proportion of the gang being 
worth large sums of money. 

Although there is a considerable ami clever 
detective staff on the Diamond Fields, there are 
those at Kimbei’lcy who can outwit yie police,, 
at anyrato iipr a time, and so it happens that sucli 
a number of stones is annually stolen as to prove 
a factor m disturbing the market price. The 
I chances oi detection are no doubt great ; but the 
I hope of securing a few hundred pounds by a little 

E eculation is so tempting, that Ihere ai*e always 
undreds of men at ‘the game.’ Some of the 
thieves — that is, the men who .steal the stones 
I they are paid for unearthing— display great inge-* 
nuity in carrying au^ay tli,e gems. The business 
of diamond-digging is naturally of a rough-and- 
ready kind, and presents ojiportuTiities for fraud 
whicli an* not available in other indu.stries. Wh«i 
[ diamond ^Uailing first became a business, those 
interested, suspecting no evil, weiv^ easily cheated. 
Stones were tlien carried away concealed about 
the persfui of tlie labourers. *But, as th(‘ thefts 
increased, greater precautions were taken to imsuro 
the detection of the thieves. Some ol the ‘dodges’ 
which have bi‘ou resorted to in order to carry 
diamonds from the diggings liave been not a 
little remarliable ; wc have only room, however, 
for a sample or two. Upon one occasion, it is 
related that an ingenious labmr'vr wra])ped the 
I stones in a small i>iece of soft bread, the morsel 
being gre> dily nnappod by a dog. I’he dog was 
carciully lofdced after till tlie mine was left 
behind, vhen it was ruthlessly killed, to obtain 
the hidden diamonds which were contained in its 
stomach. Domestic fowls have been trained to 
swallow the smaller stones, which have after- 
wards been cut out of the.ir crops. A parcel of 
stolen gi'ins has been known to have been got out 
of a well- watclnd digging by having been ingeni- 
ously fastened to tlie hair of a liorse’s tail ! 

Any individual suspected of Ijeing an ‘ J. D. B.’ 
may expect, on leaving the Kields, to be overtaken 
on his I'oad to the coast by detectives, M’ho will 
search him in order to find if he be in possession 
of any stones. Many devices have been resorted 
to for the conecalment of the diamonds. A 
Dutch Boer who had been for some time under 
suspicion, on leaving the Fields with his wagon 
was followed by some detectives who hati deter- 
• mined to search him. Just before he was over- 
taken by the officers, he was seen to detach one 
of the bullocks from his team and deliberately 
shoot it. By the time the police came up the 
Boer was busy removing the hide. A thorough 
search was made by the detectives ; but jio gems 
W'ere found. The phlegmatic Dutchman had 
plaeeil the diamonds in the barrel of bis gun, and 
had fired thoin into the body of his bullock, from 
which of course he had to extract them ; and he 
did so as soon as the police turned their backs 
upon him. 


' The various modes of diamond-smuggling re* 
vealed in the foregoing narrative present no 
peculiar features of endurance or romance ; but 
cases have occurred in which pain and suffering 
have played a part in the business of diamond- 
j biding. There is, for instance, the story of 
the magnificent gem which in its rough state 
formed the eye of an idol in a temple near 
Tricliinopoli, and which was stolen by a French- 
man, who escaped with his prize to Persia, and 
who, fearful of being discovered, was glad to dis- 
IJose of his ill-gotten gear for a sum of about two 
thousand ixmiids sterling. The man who bought 
the stone, a Jewish merchant, sold it to one 
Shafras, an astute Armenian, for twelve thousand 
pounds sterling. Sliafras had conceived the idea 
that by carrying the stone to Bussia, he would 
obtain from the Empress Catharine the Great 
a princely sum for it. How to travel in safety 
witli the stone, the theft of which had of course 
been* discovered and proclaimed, became a grave 
consi«leration.« It was too large to swallow, and 
no mode of concealment presented itself to Shafras 
that seemed secure from discovery. The way in 
which he solved the problem was remarkable. 
Uc mudefi dec'.p incision in the fleshy part of his 
left leg, in which he inserted the stone, closing 
the wound carefully by sewing it up with silver 
thread. When the wound ‘^lealed, the Armenian 
merchant set out cm his travels quite boldly, and 
although more than once apprehended, rigorously 
searched, and even tortured a little, he was obdu- 
rate, aud firmly denied having the stone in his 
])ossession. Having at length reached his destina- 
tion, ho asked from the Empress the sum of 
forty thousand pounds for the gem, an amount 
of money which Catharine was unable to raise 
at the moment. We ne.xt find the Armenian at 
Amsterdam with the intention of having his 
diamond cut. Here the stone was seen by Count 
Orloff, who determined to purchase it for pre- 
sojitation to his royal mistress, the Empress 
Catharine. The sum ultimately paid for the gem 
was about seventy thousand sterling in cash, to- 
gether with an annuity of live hundred pounds, 
and a patent of nobility. Shafras flourished 
exceedingly, and died a millionaire. Such, in 
briefi is the story of the Orloff Diamond. 


‘DOUBLE WORKS.’ 

A STORY OF ATUnONE. 

Who lias not licard of tin*, old historic town on 
the Shannon called Atklone, believed by its 
inluibitants to be tlie exact centre of Ireland ; 
celebrated at one time — for it has been now some 
years removed — for the old bridge built in the 
reign of Queen* Bess, whose arms and mono- 
gram, E, R., were engraved on a stone built into 
£f kind of monument on the parapet Celebrated 
also for its old church befl, bearing in relief 
the inscription — this : for : st : mary’s : chvrch : 
IN : ATHLONE *. 1683 — th» being the identical bell 
which, at six o’clock in the afternoon of the 30tli 
of Juno 1691, clanged the signal for the attack 
on the forces of King James, commanded ,by 
the French general, St Ruth, and holding the 
castle, &c., by the troops of the Prince of Orange 
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under Ginkoll. The old house occupied by him 
as headquarters during the siege is still in 
existence, having the date of its erection, 1G26, 
carv'ed on the doorway. We might go on detail- 
ing many other things for which the old town 
is celebrated, but cui hono? Enough that it is 
celebrated in song as the residence of ‘Tlie 
AVidow Malone, Ochone ! ’ 

Often as we have been reminded of the. exist- 
ence of Athlone by liearing the above-mentioned 
humorous ditty trolled forth at mess by one of 
Ours, who, being a genuine son of the soil, was 
fully qualified to do it ample justice, it had 
never been our good fortune cast eyes upon 
it until some forty years ago, when, one fine 
afternoon, we found ourselves, with some thousand 
or so other candidates for martial glory, marching 
gaily through the by no means sweet-smelling 
town, over the beautiful new bridge which ^ans 
the river, and under the avails of the ancient 
castle, to the merry strains of the Lass o* Goicrie. 
These forty years are a long time to look bark 
upon ; many a long march under foreign suns 
have we made with the old regiment, and in 
many a stirring scene and hard-fought field have 
we accompanied it since then ; but somehow our 
memory recalls few things more vividly than 
the appearance of that long column of dusty, 
travel-stained men, who were finishing their liot 
day’s march that summer afternoon, tramping 
along briskly and cheerily to the old familiar 
air of the regimental quick step. 

We quickly settled down in our new quarters, 
and before long, had formed many pleasant 
acquaintances, all only too delighted to show 
us every civility in their power ; and jolly nights 
at mess followed fishing and boating jiarties 
during the summer, while, as the days began -to 
shorten, there was good hunting and shooting; 
,and dinner-parties and dances were by no means 
unfrequent. 

In most garrison towns in which we have been 
quartered in Ireland, there were generally oiu* 
or two peculiar hangers-on loafing about Ihe 
barracks, queer nondescript bipeds, ever ready 
to run messages all over the countr)’’, or carry 
a fishing-basket or a game-bag, who eked out a 
precarious existence by lips from the olliccrs and 
others who employed them, and picking up odd 
meals at the different barrack-rooms of the men. 
Athlone was not singular oi this respect ; and 
you constantly met, shambling across the barrack 
square, at a kind of half-trot, or lurking in rear 
of the officers’ quarters, an odd, half-witted, but 
quite harmless creature, who went by tlic curious 
appellation of ‘Doubleworks.’ Who gave hiih 
that name, or whence it was derived, we are 
unable to say ; we only know that he answered 
to it, and we had it froin the regiment in whose 
place we had come. There was a kind of sport- 
ing air about this poor creature ; he always -wore 
an old hunting-cap and a shooting-suit, evidently 
the gift of some former patron of for burlier 
proportions than the poor attenuated frame w'hich 


they now enveloped ; and an ancient pair of 
Wellington boots, much down at heel, into which 
the ends of the trousers were shoved, completed 
the costume, which, however, was varied on 
hunting-days, when the hounds met in the square 
or neighbourhood of the barracks, when, in 
honour of the occasion, an aged and *miich 
stained, once scarlet hunting-coat took the place, 
of the shooting-jacket. 

Like the other hangers-on of the Athlone 
barracks, poor Doubleworks subsisted, as we have ; 
said, upon the benevolence of his military patrons 
and friends ; but, unlike the othois, he was 
possessed of an accomplishment, not an elegant 
one, perhaps, or suitable for very refined society, 
lout nevertheless one that brought l^im by its 
.performance many an odd sixpence or shilling — 
lie could hunt the badger ! or was supposed 
to give a truthful representation of the ‘draw- 
ing’ of tlie above-named quadruped by a canine 
foe. This performance was vocal, and com- 
menced by a series of whines, growls, and im- 
patient barking.s, mingled with grunts and low 
savage yelps, which we believe were meant for 
cries of rage anti defiance from tin-, badger ; these, 

I after lasting with vai*ia’tion.s for some time, gradu- 
ally increased in intensity, at Icngtli culminating 
in an unearthly din, perlectly indescribable, but 
which was stated by the ‘Jancy’ and capable 
authorities to be fpiitc, true to nature. For 
ourselves, not having had experience in such 
matters, we arc unable to offer a pcrsoncal o])inion, 
and can only observe that the din was marvel- 
lous as the production of a single pair of 
human lungs, and once heard was not likely 
to be ever forgotten. 

Ills performance was not confined to any par- 
ticular part of the harrai;ks ; it might be hi'anl 
at any hour of tlie day in the artillery square, 
the cavalry square, the infantry square, or amongst 
the barracks occupied by the scioiitific arm of 
the service, the Itoyal Engineers ; but it took 
^ place most frequently at the officer’s guardroom ; 
for in those <lays there used to be an officer's 
gnai'droom and an officer in it at the main barrack 
gate, which led directly from the iul'antry sipiare, ' 

into the market-place of the town. This guard- ; 

room was in the centre of a siiiaU block of build- 
ings to the left of the gate as you went out, 
having on its right the regimental orderly-room, 

I where the colonel administered justice every 
I morning, and where the orderly-room clerks 
sinokod strong tobacco, and filled in forms and 
sketched caricatures of regimental and other 
authorities every day. The men’s guardroom 
adjoined that occupied Ly the officer, from which 
it, as well as the orderly-room, was separated 
by a partition w'all, the end wall of tlio men’s 
guardroom being next the street. In , front of 
these rooms was a small veranda, and beyond j 
this the guardroom sentry paced his ‘lonely 
round.* We are thus particular in describing the 
locality, as it pleases us to recall it after so many 
years, because it will give our readers a better 
idea of what is to follow. 

The guardroom — we mean the officer’s — was in 
those days a kind of club or jilace of call for 
all officers going out of or coming in to barracks. 

It was considered incumbent on every passer-by 
to drop in on the officer of the guard and help 
him to while away the tedium of his confinement 
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by retailing any news there might be going; 
while he on his part provided alleviation tor 
any thirst accruing from dry naiTation. By 
night, the guardroom was generally pretty full 
until a lute hour. A recent order of the Duke 
of Wellington, then commander-in-chief, and 
whic*h procured for him the cognomen of ‘the 
Tobacco-stopper/ prohibited the use of tobacco 
in the precincts of the mess ; and tliough this 
order was afterwards so far modified as to permit 
smoking in the anteroom, it was confined to 
cigars; so those who preferred the luxury of a 
pipe had either to indulge the propensity in their 
own rooms or seek the shelter of the guardroom. 
Needless to the latter alternative was the 
one most generally followed, and th^ hospitaliilV 
of the subaltern on guard was accepted as freely 
as it uvw ofiered. Altogether, the main-gu^rd 
was not a disagreeable place to sjiend twenty- 
four lioiirs, especially if it rained, which it can 
do in those parts, and we ourselves preferred 
it to the duties of regimental ordei-ly-officer. 

One day in the mid-winter ot J84G, it came 
to luy turn to mount this guard. The weath^'r 
had been unusually severe — it hud been snowing 
for a day or two, and the ground w/is covered 
to the depth of several indies, while a smart 
frost had served to make the snow hard a% a. 
brick ; so that, as I inarched my guard across 
the S([uare to where the old guard wa.s drawn 
uj), waiting our arrival, the men’s tread made 
no more track than it we had been marching 
on the surface of tlio s([uarc itsidf. The pre- 
liminaries of relieving guard having been got 
over as (quickly as jxissible, we paid the parting 
compliment to the old guard of presenting arms, 
as it moved off in slow time ; and then dismissing 
our own, we visited tiie sentries, to ascertain if 
tliey had the; orders of tJieii* ivspectivo posts 
correctly, and then gladly ilivcu into our own 
den, and chdling our doak, p*'Occeded to make 
ourselves as coiuibrttiblo in front of a huge peat- 
lire as it was possible to be, braced up in a 
high stitr stock and lightly lilting coaUie and 
epauh‘ts, as was then the regulation. 

The day passed like most others on guard ; 
but, owing to the weather, the passiers-by were 
fewer, and our after-mess visitors didn’t stay so 
late as usual ; by eleven or half-past, all had 
taken their departure for their respective quarters ; 
and about midnight \vc proceedetl to go round 
the sentries, 'lliere was a bright moon, with a 
clear star-studded sky. It was not unjileasant 
walking over the hard frozen simw, and we were 
not long reaching tlie farthest-olf and last of 
the sentries, who was posted at the hospital gate. 
Besides the usual orders, he had special directions 
to look after the dead-house, a small building 
situated close inside the hospital gate,J;o which 
the bodies of deceased men >vere conveyed until 
interment, and to allow no one to enter it unless , 
passed in by the hospital-sergeant. The sentry, 
when giving up his orders, added that a man ! 
had died in the hospital late that evening, and | 
that his corpse was now lying on the table in I 
the dead-house. Accompanied by th^ corporal 
of the escort, we walked over to the window, 
and by the bright moonlight could see something 
extended on the table, as the man had said, 
covered with a sheet. After this, we came back 
across the square to the guardroom, and lighting 


a pipe, were soon deeply interested in a book that 
we were reading. Gradually we began to nod, 
and the book to slip from our hand, and the 
grand-rounds having already visited the guard, 
and there being but little danger of having to 
turn it out again before the morning’s reveille, 
wc were about to go to sleep in earnest on the 
guardroom sofa, when wc were startled from our 
semi-somnolent condition by hearing the loud 
challenge, ‘Who goes there?’ from the sentry 
who had been pacing up and down in front of 
the veranda. We could hear the rattle of his 
ifrms as he threw liis firelock to the ‘port,’ and 
the rapid tread of some one running towards 
the guardroom and crunching the frozen snow. 
Presently the chl^llenge was repeated in a quick 
peremptory tone, but, as in the former case, with- 
out obtaining any response ; and then there came 
a kind of half-articulate gurgling cry, followed 
by the sound of a heavy fall, and the crash 
of ^urms and accoutrements, and the shout of. 


‘ Sergeant of the Guard ! ’ 

Fearing tliat something bad had happened, wo ] 
jumped up and dashed out of the guardroom, j 
and saw lying on the snow, close to the sentry, 
who wa# standing at the ‘charge,’ the figure of 
j a soldier clad in his greatcoat and fully accoutred, 

I and a little way from him his firelock with fixed 
bayonet lying on tlie snow, as it had escaped 
from his grasj) ifiL falling. Vho sergeant and all 
the men of the guard had rushed out at the 
same time as we had, and wore now engaged 
lifting the prostrate figurt*, who at the moment 
wa feared had been run through by the sentry 
for not replying to the challenge, and trying to 
run psist him. Such, however, happily was not 
the case ; the sentry hadn’t touched him, and 
said that the man hud come rushing towards 
him from the far angle of the square, and instead 
of answering the challenge, had continued to ! 
! approach, making the queer gurgling sound which j 
ive had heard, and falling os if shot when he I 
came to where lie now lay. 

The sergeant of the guard now reported to me 
that the man was alive, though quite insensible 
and making a moaning noise, us if in a fit. He 
further stated that he was the senti’y W'ho had 
been posted at the gate of the hospital. We at 
once sent a man of the guard for one of the 
iussistant-surgeons of the regiment whose quarters 
were close at hand, and had the insensilde man 
caiiicd into the guardroom and laid on the guard- 
beii, his stiff leather stock removed, coa^ «Scc. 
unbuttoned, and water sprinkled on his face ; 
but all, seemingly, to no purpose : he remained 
unconscious, and kept Jup the moaning noise, 
while now and then struggling hard with those 
about him. At last the doctor arrived ; and 
having administered some restoratives, after a 
while the poor*fellow became sensible, and suffi- 
ciently calm to inform us why he had corn- 
emitted the serious offence of deserting his post. 
11c stated that he ‘had cotjjiinued to walk about 
on his b?at at the hospital gate for some time 
after we had visited him, and that all was quiet, 
when suddenly soundfe as if of chairs being 
upset and knocked about appeared to come jOrom 
the dead-house; that he had gone up to the 
window, as we had a short time before, and i 
looked in, and that he saw the corpse off the j 
table, and standing up close inside the window, j 
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and that it, as he said, ‘jeered* at him; that 
this fearful sight had so unmanned him, that 
without more ado he had taken to his heels, 
and had no recollection of anything else that 
happened until he returned to consciousness on 
the guard-bed. He was evidently suffering from 
a terrible shock to his nervous system ; and it 
was only with the greatest difficulty that, mingled 
with heavy sobs and shudderings, we could manage 
to get the poor fellow to apeak : he was driven 
nearly demented by the ghastly sight which he 
was persuaded that he had witnessed. 

As soon as he could be left with safety M 
the care of the guard, who were directed not to 
pester him with questions, the^ surgeon and I 
with a corporal and file of men set off for the 
hospital ; and as we crossed the square, strange 
noises began to reach us, the growling, snarling, 
and other sounds of canine conflict mingling with 
the unmistakable howls with which Doubleworks 
interlarded his performance. 

‘Hillo!' we said to the doctor; ‘do you hear 
that? What an hour for Double works to be 
hunting the badger ; we thought he was never 
allowed in barracks after tattoo.’ 

As we neared the hospital, the badger hunt, 
which had ceased for a few moments, broke out 
afresh, this time mingled with shouts of wild 
unearthly laughter, and proceeding unmistakably I 
from the dead-house, in which the corpse of the | 
dead soldier had been deposited. We roused I 
up the hospital sergeant, who, good quiet man, 
snored serenely through it all, and got from 
him the key and a lantern, and opening the 
door, found that with the <lcad man the wretched 
Doublcworks ha<l been locked up. How he got 
there unnoticed, no one could tell ; he had not 
been observed by any one about the place ; and 
the only conclusion that we could aiTive at was, 
that he had slipped in when the body was being 
placed on the table, and had ensconced himself | 
behind the door until it was pulled to and locked 
upon him. 

However true this theory might have been, 
there was no means of veiifying now, for, from 
whatever cause aiising, it was but too evident 
that poor Doubleworks had become quite insane. 
He had removed the sheet from the body of 
the dead man, which lay there in its solemn 
stiffness before us, in strange contrast to the mad 
pranks of tlie lunatii;, who, liaving, no doubt, 
wrapped himself in the sheet, had presented him- 
self so disguised to the sentry, when he looked 
in at the window, thereby almost driving him 
as mad as he was himself. 

Why he didn’t favour hs with a similar exhibi- 
tion when w'e went to look in at the window, 
we can’t imagine j perhaps he may have objected 
to the presence of more than one spectator, for 
he must have heard the steps cf the corporal 
and file of men who were with us when going 
our rounds. At anyrate, he made no objection 
to leaving the dead-house now, though he seemed 
in no way in dread of the other occupant of 
it. He was next day made <jver to the civil 
authorities, and was afterwards transferred, we 
heard, to the district lunatic asylum ; and what 
was his subsequent fate, we do not know. The 
sentry he had so horribly frightened, after several 
weeks in hospital, returned to his duty ; but 
owe don’t think he ever quite got over the shock. 


and he was discharged from the service within a 
twelvemonth after. Perhaps he may be still 
alive, and if so, we will bet a trine he has 
not forgotten Doubleworks. 

. RUSSIAN PETROLEUM. = 

Mr Charles Marvin, who has already done 
much to familiarise English readers with the 
Russian petroleum industry and the extraordi- 
narily prolific nature of the oil-wells at Baku, 
on the Caspian, has again returned to the sub- 
ject in a pamphlet entitled Thu Coming Deluge of 
Ilmsian Petroleum (Anderson & Co., Gockspur 
Street, LonMon). As these wells, when trans- 
port facilities are more perfect, may seriously 
affect the home and American oil- trade, tlie 
facts brought out in Mr Marvin’s pamphlet are 
worthy of attention. 

We learn that of the five hundred petroloufti 
wells at Baku, the majority are .situated on the 
Balakhani Plateau, eight or nine miles to the 
of the town. The latest '.sponter’ of 
Tagieff’s is, however, in a diffei’cni locality, being 
situated on a promontory three mile.s to the 
south of Baku. Here Cospodin Tagieff liogan 
boring about three years ago. At first, tlu; oil 
was .slow to come, and at its best had never 
yielded more than sixteen thousand gallons a 
day. On tin; 27th September la.st, having touched 
oil at seven hundred and lourtecn feet, the well 
began to spout oil with extraordinary force. 
‘From the town, the i'ountaiu had the appear- 
ance of a colossal pillar of smoke, from the cre«t 
of which clouds ot oil-.san(l detached themselves 
and floated away a great distance without touch- 
ing the ground. Owing to tlie prevalence of 
southerly winds, the oil was blown in the direc- 
tion of BailolF Point, covering hill and dale 
with sand and petroleum, ami drenching the 
hou.‘=e.s of Builoil, a mile and a half away. 
Nothing could be done to stop the outflow.’ 
It seems tliat the whole distiict was covered 
witli oil, the outflow being at the rate of tliou- 
sands of tuns a day, which filled up cavities, 
formed a lake, and on tin; fifth day began to 
escape int<» the .sea. The square iu front of 
the town-hall of Baku was drenched with petro- 
leum. On the eighth day, the outflow reached 
the highest ever known —a rate of eleven thou- 
sand tuns, or two and three-quarter million 
gallons a day. ‘Thus,’ say-s Mr Marvin, ‘from 
a single orifice ten inches wide tliere spouted 
daily more oil than was being produced through- 
out the whole world, including therein the 
twenty-five thousand wells of America, tlie thou- 
.sauds of wells in Galicia, Roumania, Burmah, and 
other countries, and the shale-oil distilleries of 
Scotland and New South Wales.’ By the fifteenth 
day, those in charge had got the outflow so far 
under control as to restrict it to one quarter 
million gallons a day. It was certainly a mis- 
fortune that of the ten million gallons of oil 
ejected from Tagieffs well, most of it was at 
first lost fSr want of storage accommodation. 

The yield of oil at Baku i.s thus much ahead 
of the greatest product of the American wells. 
Nobel Brothers’ No. 18 Well has yielded, from 
a depth of seventeen hundred and twcuty-one 
feet, nearly thirty million gallons of oil ; and 
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their No. 9 Well, from a depth of six hundred 
and forty-two feet, forty million gallons. Some 
of these wells are kept closed while oil is being 
sold at so cheap a rate. Against the assertion that 
the product ot these wells may dry up and will 
not last very long, Mr Marvin says that there 
is ample historical evidence that petroleum has 
ieen Howing from the Apsheron peninsula for 
two thousand five hundreil years, and that there 
seems more likelihood of the American wells 
drying up than those of Baku. Besides, the 
petroleum region of the Black Sea has scarcely 
been touched, and there the oil seems as 
plentiful as in America. 

Owing to this prodigious outflow without a 
ready marlct^i, oil was selling there, in tfie begin- 
ning of October last, at one 'penny per sixteen 
gallons. Thw best refined petroleum or lamp* 
oil is sold at three-farthings a gallon. The pro- 
duction of crude petroleum last year cxcceacd 
four hundred and twenty million gallons ; there 
are now one hundred and twenty firms with oil- 
refineries at Baku, which last year turned out one 
hundred and twenty million" gallons of refined, 
petroleum. The jirodiiction iu 1878 was only 
one and a quarter million gallons. The bulk- 
fry.'.lem of transport, as distingui.shcd fi’oin carry- 
ing iu barrels, iiivt adopted in 1879, has 1 ku 4 
a tendency to revolutionise the trade, and now 
tlicrc are one hundreil oil steamers on th(‘ Caspian. 
8omc of these steamers have a capacity of carrying 
eight hundred tuns of oil each trip. 

"After extracting thirty per cent, of lamp-oil, 
anil allowing ten per cent, for waste and dregs, 
the remaining sixty per cent, out of every 
hundred gallon'^, is used lor lubricating and 
f)ther purposes. Large <|uan titles are inqiorted 
by certain firms in London, fur the manulacture 
of luhri<‘ating oils. Although thus exported, 
the supply of this waste or roiduc is so 
groat tliat it lins become the principal fuel 
iu youth-east Russia, ytcaiuers purchase it at 
r.aku at fourpencu a tnii, 1o lie used as fuel. 
When .sent by rail to Baloum, the price rises a.s 
high a.s one pound per tun, wliich is .still cheaper 
than Iiiugli.<ih coal. Mon* than two hundred and 
fifty tank and many jias.songer .stcamcr.s and 
locomotive.s now Ucse this iva^te oil as luel in 
])lace of coal. A tun of liipiid fuel is .said to 
do the work of two or three tons of coal : the 
chief ad\autago of its u.sg con.sists in the fact 
that it can he turned olf .‘ind on like gas ; it is 
clean, and takes up very little hunker-space, 
a matter of great importance to stoamei-s travel- 
ling to long distances. The Black Sea Steam 
Navigation Company, owning seventy -six steamers, 
intend to commence using this oil-refuse. 

Tlie chief outlftl.s loi tlie transport of Baku 
oil at present arc by the Volga and the •Trans- 
caucasian Railway. A concession has lieen granted 
by the llus.sian government for laying down a 
petroleum pipe six hundred miles loiug for the 
carrying of the oil from B.aku to a point on the 
Black Sea. Tlie pipe must be large enough to 
carry one hundred and sixty millions of gallons 
of oil a year ; and it is expected tliat three years 
will elapse before it is in working order. Mean- 
time, the North Caiicasu.s Railway will be com- 
pleted in 1887, and it is expected^ that it will 
convey at leu.st one hundred million gallons of 
oil to the port of Novorossisk, on the Black Sea. 


Thence it can be shipped in tank steam«» to 
Europe. 

We learn that a huge iron reservoir is being 
built at a remote spot in the outer harbour of 
Amsterdam for the storage of petroleum. It will 
be nearly thirty-three feet in diameter, and of 
the same depth, and is calculated to hold nearly 
one million seven hundred and forty thousand 
gallons. The petroleum will be brought direct 
from Russia in these tank steamers, and will be 
pumped out at Amsterdam into the tanks, thus 
saving the expense of filling and emptying casks, 
besides diminishing the risks of accidents. 

Mr Marvin is of opinion that the world 
^ consuming morg oil yearly, and he calcu- 
*lates the daily consumption at jtwo million 
gallons. Along with the cheapening of the oil 
have also come great improvements in l,he make 
of lamps, such as the Defrics Safety-lamp, 
in which the receptacle for the oil is formed of 
bra.ss., Mr Marvin makes the .sensible sugges- 
tion, ‘that as Rus.sia is flooding the .surrounding 
countries with oil, our miiuufiicturers might 
^supply the .south-east of Europe with lamps, 
and thousands of cooking and warming stoves. 

It appcnr.s*that there is not a country in l^urope 
to which Baku oil is not now shipped, and 
the figures quoted show that American petro- 
leum is being driven ilrom the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean.* Mr Margin is of opinion 
that the shale-oil industry of Scotland already 
shows signs of yielding to the competition of 
America, ‘ and unlcs.s .special circumstances should 
uri.se, must eventually lie crushed by tlie rivalry 
of Russian petroleum, when imported in bulk.’ 
And apparently he ha.s written his pamphlet in 
order to i-onse British sliip-ownera, mannfactureivs, 
and capitalists to secure a .share in the cxjxin- 
sion and development of the Baku oil-trade. 

[Wc have on more than one occasion advocated 
the ii.se of oil in calming hrohen billows at sea, 
and thus saving a ship or boat which otherwise 
might succumb to the fury of the .storm. Might 
it not, therefore, ho worth while to make liirther 
experiments in the abandonment of costly coal, 
and fit up steamens with this comparatively cheap 
material, which, wliilc driving the ship, might j 
iu a heavy seaway save her, if the oil be allowed j 
to oo/.e from bags made fa.st to windward"? The j 
use of oil at sea during i*ough weather cannot he 
overestimated. — Eu.] i 

TOBACCO-CULTURE IN SCOTLAND. 

It ia quite right for agriciilturi.sts to do what is 
possible in the direction of introducing new kinds 
of crop that may pilisibly turn out remunera- 
tive ; and iu this view, some interest is attached 
to recent experiments in the culture of tobacco. 
If the North AnKSTicuns can compete with British 
lariuers in the production of good beef and 
mtitton, Britain may possibly maintain the equi- 
librium by, cultivating the weed of wh'ch the 
New World has long had a monopoly. Potatoes 
rvere introduced into thi^ country from America, 
and have proved to be a nch beuetit. It is just 
possible that tobacco also may turn out to be a 
not less lucrative gift to the producer. More 
than a hundred ycara have elapsed since a trial 
was made in Scotland, principally, but not exclu- 
sively, in the south-eastern counties. It Sailed 
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At that time, through the combined influences of 
a bad season, the interference of the government 
— believed to be at the instance of Glasgow 
merchants — and ultimately of a rapid fall in 
the price of imported tobacco, a combination of 
circumstances not likely to occur again. 

Of the trial made towards the close of last 
century, a detailed account has been left on 
record by the Rev. Dr Somerville of Jedburgh. 
In consequence of the war with America, tobacco 
had continued to rise in price, till, in 1781, it 
reached the unprecedented price of two shillings 
the pound. Dr Jackson, a gentleman who 
possessed a small estate near Kelso, had for two 
years previous laid out a few ^cres in the culture 
of tobacco, the science of which he had learned 
from long experience in America. In 1781, his 
whole crop had been sold at the extraordinary 
rate of two shillings and sixpence a pound. 
His example and reputed success led others to 
follow in the same line. Even the minister of 
Jedburgh had five acres of his glebe laicl out 
as a tobacco plantation ; and his statement is 
that, in 1782, many thousands of acres in the 
counties of Roxburgh, Berwick, and Selkirk were 
planted witli tobacco^ nearly every farmer in tbe.se 
counties having devoted some considerable part 
of his arable land to this adventurou.s speculatir)ii. 
In Berwickshire, complaint were made that many 
acres of the best hand were ocr.upied with tobacco 
in.stead of being cropped with grain. 

The 3 '^ear 1782 is notable as having been one 
of the most inclement scjisons either in the 
eighteenth century or tlie present. Snow, which 
had fallen plentifully during the winter, remained 
so long on the ground that the sowing of grain 
was delayed at least a month after the ordinary 
time. I’he summer was nncomnionly wet and 
cold ; the harvest was so late that oven in early 
districts corn was not cut down till October, 
vehilc a great part of it was reaped only in 
November ; and much of it in the higher grounds 
never ripened at all. Tobacco, like other crops, 
suffered from the cold rainy season; and its 
destruction was completed in the montli of August 
by a thunderstorm of unusual violence, accom- 

{ )anied with a great full of liail. The succulent 
eaves were riddled ; many of the most luxuriant 
plants were destroyed ; and the prospects of 
speculative farmers were .seriously blighted. 

The discomfiture of tobacco-planters, begun by 
the unpropitious season, was completed through 
the interference of Gla.sgow merchants. The 
tobacco trade in that city had gradually grown 
to large dimensions. It had begun in a small 
way soon after the union with England in 1707. 
At first, Glasgow merchants ^had no ships of their 
own, but were dependent on Englisti vessels ; 
and not till 1718 did the first Glasgow ship cross 
the Atlantic. Gradually the tobacco trade of 
Glasgow increased, till it roused the jealousy oi‘ 
meraiants in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Whitehaven, who made strenuous but unsuccess- 
ful efforts to crush those enterprising .Scottish 
traders. The traffic continued to ilourish till in 
1775 there were fifty-sev^n thousand one hundred 
and forty-three hogsheads of tobacco imported 
from Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina. At the 
instance of these Glasgow merchants, the govern- 
ment officials came to understand that the revenue 
would suffer if tobacco grown in Scotland were 
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carried free of duty into England. Accordingly, 
an Act was passed in 1782 permitting the use and 
removal of tobacco, the growth of Scotland, into 
England for a limited time under certain restric- 
tions ; but liable to duties similar to those due 
and payable on the importation of such tpbacco, 
the growth and produce of the British colonies or 
plantations in America. « 

By a subsequent Act, provision was made 
for granting relief to the proprietors of such 
tobacco, in consideration of the inferior quality 
thereof, or any accident or defect that may 
ha])pen in the growth or culture of the crop 
80 us to render the same not marketable or 
^ worth t^e duties imposed thereupon. For 
this purpose, it was enacted that the (commis- 
sioners of (histoms at Etlinburgh might allow, 
and order to be paid to the owner or pro- 
prietor of such tobacco, out of any revenue under 
their management which is applicable to the 
payment of incidents, at the rate of fourpence 
for every pound-weight thereof, for which the 
owner or proprietor thereof shall refuse to pay 
the full duties imposed by the said recited Act, 
provided the commodity shall be given up ami 
burned^ the owners being roraper.'ated at the rate 
of fourpence a pound. Even at that moderate 
f^iirc, it w’as said that thirteen at'rca in the parisli 
ot (eVailing brought one hundred and lour pounds 
sterling, or about eight pounds an acre. The 
return would have been three times as much, but 
for the Act of Parliament which fixed the rate 
of compensation so low. Altogether, the county 
of Roxburgh was believed to have In.^st fifteen 
hundred pounds by the arrangement. The expe- 
' riment was not renewed I in 1783, one reason for 
! which is doubtless indicated in the announce- 
ment made on the 21 st of Marcli that year, that 
‘ tobacco has fallen fourpence a pound this wei‘k.’ 

The more recent experiments of growing 
tobacco near Kelso were, W(i unden^tand, quite 
successful so fur as plant-production of a good 
quality was concerned, but excise dilliculties pre- 
vented the utilisation of the crop. It only remains 
for us to assure our readers that a tobacco plant, 
grown in a pot, is a ju'etty liousehold ornament. 


I T II E M 0 N T H : 

S C I E N C B A N I) A 11 T S. 

The Japanese sanitarium, Kusatsu, ])osse.sscs such 
important remedial properties that it is believed 
that when its reputation becomes more widely 
known in Western countrie.s, patients will flock 
to it from all parts of the globe. Here, in the 
volcanic soil, are a scries of natural baths of 
different temperatures, the waters of which are 
charged with sulphur, arsenic, copper, alumina,, 
magnesia, in various proportions. To these baths 
come the halt, the maim, and even those who 
are as far blind as that too common disease 
ophthalmia can make them. They bathe here 
in waters which are described as caustic and 
evil-smelling, some of which consist of little else 
than dilute sulphuric acid. This treatment, 
owing to the great temperature and searching 
action of the different chemicals dissolved in the 
water, is often most agonising to the patients, 
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who can only bear it for several minutes at 
a time. But its efficacy in various species of 
disease is said to be most thorough, even incur- 
able maladies being mitigated by these wonderful 
waters. 

The • Builder calls attention to the careless 
construction of fiues and party- walls in houses, 
which constitutes a common cause of houses 
being burned down._ The evil is best described 
by showing what occurred at a private house in 
London not many weeks ago. A smell of fire 
w'as detected, luckily in the daytime, when people 
were about and able to seek the cause. Upon 
examination of a certain flue, it w’as ^^und that, 
tics of fir covered -with lead passed on each side 
of it. 1'h' j :(5 ties had ignited, and had communi- 
cated th/a* fire to a library bookcase. Although 
the Building Act forbids this mode of construction, 
there are many liouses which vrere built before 
it became law, and doubtless a large proportion of 
them have wood in dangerous proximity to their 
flues. Although at the time of building, such 
woodwork may have been partially protected,* 
tlie modern method of sweeping a chimney is 
apt to knock oil' projections and to move bricks 
out of place, thereby giving a ready means of 
access to fire. • 

At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, a paper was read by M. Pasteur on his 
Treatment of Hydrophobia. As Pasteur’s -work 
has recently been much criticise*!, sometimes 
not too kindly, it may be as well briefly to 
state the results which he has recorded after 
inoculating nearly 2500 patients. Of these, 80 
were English, 52 Austrians, 9 Germans, 107 
Spaniards, 10 Greeks, 11 Dutch, 165 Italians, 
25 Portuguese, 191 Russians, 1720 French and 
Algerians, and 54 of other nalicnalities. Con- 
fining his remarks to the French cases, as being, 
we presuiue, those only the subsequent history 
of which could be followed, M. Pasteur said that 
out of the largo number stated, the inoculation 
had proved inelfectual in ten cases only. Six of i 
these ten were children, and one a woman seventy 
years old. As a result of studying these failures, 
M. Pasteur came to the conclusion tliat for deep 
wounds his treatment w'as insuflicient. He 
has now modified it by making the action more 
rapid and energetic for all cases, and ho considers 
that this alteration has already been productive of 
very favourable results. 

A Russian doctor says that he has successfully 
treated >vith cantharides some patients who were 
bitten by a rabid wolf. Three men were badly 
bitten by the animal in various parts of the body, 
and cantharides plasters were applied to the 
wounds. At the same time, powdered cantharides 
was administered to each in doses of o»e grain 
• each day, until certain well-known symptoms ! 
were exhibited. These patients have now been j 
in perfect health for eight months since the bites i 
were given, and it is hoped that canthai’ides has 
thus proved a successful remedy to the dire 
disease with which they were threatened, 

A petroleum engine has been invented by j 
Herr Siegfried Marcus of Vienna, and adopted j 
by the German government as a motor for | 
torpedo boats. It is said to be far more ■ 
powerful than a steam-engine of equal bulk, 
while its fuel takes up much less space than coal. ■ 


The engine is said to work well and without 
any risk of explosion. 

We are always ^lad to note anything new in 
the way of utilising waste products, for such 
saving represents a distinct gain to the country. 
The last item of this kind that has been i-ecorded 
is a method, which has been patented, of making 
use of spent (^e liquors for the manufacture of 
writing-ink. The spent liquor of bichromate of 
potash, or soda, such as may have been used for 
mordanting wool, &c., is boiled with the waste 
logwood liquor from dyeing-vats. The result, 
aftir certain additions have been made, is a non- 
corrosive and permanent ink. 

A successful atti^upt has recently been made, 
near Liverpool, to acclimatise a beautiful variety 
of carp called the ‘Golden Orfe,’ a fish which 
conies from Bavaria. The ornamental gold-fish 
which are commonly seen in aquaria in our 
own country will not, os a rule, breed liere, and 
if th/ey do, their descendants are black rather 
than golden.. But these Bavarian fish, while 
quite as beautiful, will breed freely, and their 
young will retain the colour of the parents. 
The fish is about one foot in length, and is said 
to attain "a weight of six pounds. It wdll be 
valued by anglers for the reason that it will rise 
to a fly in waters which are inclosed, so that by 
its help fly-fishing may*be fl^ill further enjoyed in 
landlocked waters# Borne ponds near Liverpool 
have been stocked with this hopeful fish ; and 
if present anticipations are realised, its culture 
will no doubt be taken up in other parts of the 
country. 

Tlie cxperimontal crop of tobacco grown at 
Sydenham, close by the Crystal Ralace, by Messrs 
Carter & Co., has, so far us cultivation and pre- 
paration for market are concerned, proved a 
decided success. TJie experiment shows that the 
flagrant weed can be produced and prepared by 
liands unused to the work, in an uncertain climate 
such as ours. The total crop raised by Messns 
Carter covered only three-quarters of an acre of 
ground, and its estimated weight is about fifteen 
hundredweight, having a market value of forty- 
two pounds, or at the rate of fifty-six pounds per 
acre. This estimate is of course the value of the 
raw material free of all duty. The operations in- 
volved in tobacco-growing are such as could be 
undertaken by small cultivators, and it remains 
to be seen whether the government will allow 
this new kind of farming to be tried on a more 
extensive scale. Their decision should come 
quickly, so that farmers may have time to pre- 
pare their ground for the new crop. 

A new method of preselNdng polyzoa and other 
low forms of life litft been discovered by Dr A. 
Fottinger. Crystals of chloral hydrate are dropped 
into the vessel of water in which polypes nave 
been placed, ani in a short time the creatures 
become insensible, when they can be placed in 
ittcohol. The advantage claimed for this method 
is that the j)olypes will remain expanded, and can 
therefore he preserved when exhibiting all their 
beauty of structure. Tjie chloral acts, it would 
seem, in much the same manner os it affecti^ 
higher organisms — that is, as a narcotic. 

The extended use of the electric light in 
America seems to he by no means an unmixed 
blowing. It is said that in every town over a 
certain size the Companies are stringing their j 
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wires over the streets to the danger of the inha- 
bitants. But this danger does not arise from the 
risk of broken wires, so much as from wires, 
which are so imperfectly insulated that the elec- 
tric enei^y can escape to neighbouring telephone 
and telegraph lines. This is especially the case 
in storms, when the wires are swayed to and fro 
in the wind, and are often knocked together. 
The result of this is often a fire at the telephone 
or telegraph offices, sometimes leading to loss of 
life. It is said by telephone operators that it 
is not an uncommon thing to find, upon opening 
the office in the morning, that a telephone '’has 
been burned up during the night, its charred 
remains having fallen on the floor. It is evident^ 
that such accidents are preventable ; but speciar 
legislation may be necessary to compel the Com- 
panies to adopt proper precautions against their 
occurrence. 

Last month, we noticed certain improvement.s 
which have been made in the Electric Safety -lamp 
invented by Mr Swan of Newcastle. Another 
lamp of the same type has been contrived by Mi- 
Miles . Settle of Bolton. Mr Settle’s lamp is an 
incandescent electric globe which floats in another 
glass globe of water. Should the glass-, from any 
cause, brealt, the electric connection is broken 
too, and the lamp goes out. It is made in two 
sizes — one for main roadc, and one for ordinary 
use. It gives a brilliant liglit, and is adapted 
for use in powder-magazines as well as in 
mines. Mr Settle is also tbe inventor of a 
water-cartridge which can be exploded in a fiery 
mine, or in one charged with coal-dust, withdut 
any fear of the surrounding medium catcliing fire. 
Both inventions have lately been subjected to 
experiments, which clearly prove their efiiciency. 

In view of the wonderful advances which have 
been recently made in the field of astronomical 
photography, it has been proposed by the Paris 
Academy of Sciences that an International Con- 
ference shall be held in the spring for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements for obtaining a com- 
plete chart of the heavens. This photographic 
map would be combined from many hundreds 
of photographs taken at ten or more observations 
in different parts of the globe. We shall liave 
occasion again to refer to this important and 
deeply interesting subject. 

It has long been admitted tliat if Britain is to 
retain her commercial position among the nations 
of the world, her workmen must have the advan- 
tages of technical education. Much has been done 
in this direction in recent years, but much more 
remains to be done. It would be as well if the 
various Institutas throftghout the country were to 
follow the lead of the Einsbttry Technical College, 
London. Here, a course of lectures on Electric 
Bells has been so well attended that it will sliortly 
be rei>eatcd. Another course ou Electro Deposi- 
tion of Metals, with special reference to Nickel 
Plating, has been commenced. Following this 
will come tbe subject of Solders and Soldering. 
The intelligent working-man comes to these 
lectures, for he knows that he must learn some- 
thing more than his father was master of, and 
'that ‘rule of thumb’ must in tliese days give 
place to something more definite. 

It is to be hoped that the conduct of an official 
at Bedford in deliberately handing to the public 
analyst a sample of beer which had been purposely 


doctored with a poisonous drug, with a view to 
showing that customary analysis would not dis- 
cover the addition, will not lead the unthinking 
to assume that chemical analysis is valueles-s. In 
examining a sample of beer, the analyst looks only 
for such ingredients as are liable to be used for its 
sophistification, such as sugar, added water, '&c. In 
examining bread in like manner, he would look for> 
alum or potato ; in coffee, for chicory ; and so on. 
But it would be quite outside his province to look 
for a mineral poison, unless he were told before- 
hand that the presence of such a poison was sus- 
pected. If it were the duty of the public analyst 
to search every sample of food submitted to him 
for all the poisons known to the world, each 
analysis would be an affair of many weeks, and 
his work would practically come to a stand -s..till. 

. At the beginning of the year, a certain number 
of the new Enfield-Martini rifles were issued to 
our troops, and several adverse report.s concerning 
their efficiency were the result. The weapons 
wen* returned to headquarters, and have now been 
reissued to Portsmouth, Aldershot, and the School 
of Musketry at Hythe. Those into whose hands 
they are placed are required to answer several 
questions us to the cffiidency of various parts of 
the weapon, and general observations upon its 
;nerits or demerits are invited, ll. is tliought 
in many quarters tliat it is now time that a maga- 
zine or repeating i*ilh' should become the arm of 
the infantry. But it has long hc'iome the fashion 
for Britain not to lead, but to follow the lead of 
other countries in these, matters. Th(* ])lan has 
the advantage of bcaicfiting by the experience of 
others, but it can be carried too far. 

It was recently poinie<l out in an a3ti<’le which 
appeared in the Timctf how little we are indebtctl 
to native talent for the more (h-adly ami excep- 
tional implements of war. The (latliiig, Gardnei-, 
Hotchkiss, and Maxim machine guns are due to 
American ingenuity, and the practical conception 
of the turret ship comes from tin* same source. 
Nordeufelt with his machine gun and his sub- 
marine boat is a Norwegian. But what will 
prove perhaps the most deadly thing of ail i.s tlie 
dynamite cruiser, which is about to be built for 
the American navy. ’I'his is a lioat two hundred 
and thirty feet in lengtli, with engine-; Avliieh will 
insure a speed of twenty knots. .She is to he 
built of steel, and furni-shed Avith twin screws. 
Her armament is to consist (d' th 2 ’ee guns, seventy 
feet in length, to lire dynamite sliells, propelhul 
by compre.ssed air. Tliis form of gun aa’cs in- 
vented and tried with success some montJi.s ago, 
and at the time we de.scribcd its construction as 
being similar to that of a pea-shoutcr. Tlie car- 
tridge of the gun is a coppm- di um containing two 
hundred pounds of dynamite, and its flight of two 
or three miles through the air is rendered steady 
by the attachment of a wooden shiift, which acts * 
towards it as a stick does to a rocket. It is 
certain that no ship afloat could withstand the 
explosion of such a tcn-ible projectile. 

The Germans have found a new use for Pro- 
fessor Hughes’s microphone in the detection of 
leaks in water-mains. The apj)uratu8 required 
consists of a steel rod, in addition to the micro- 
phone, telephone, and battery. The rod is placed 
upon the stopcock in the neighbourhood of which 
a leak is suspected ; and by listening to the tele- 
phone placed in circuit with it and the microphone, 
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the slightest leakage is detected. If the stopcock 
is a good one and there is no leak, no sound is 
heard ; hut the least leakage causes a vibration, 
which is rendered audible by the microphone. 
The operation is so simple that it is readily 
acquired by unskilled hands. 

A# Mr Watts, the eminent Academician, has 
announced his intention of be([ueatlung his valu- 
able paintings to the nation, more than ordinary 
interest must centre round the nine pictures 
v/hich he has sent to the Kensington Museum 
as what he calls ‘samples’ of his work. These 
include several of his more recent produc- 
tions. We may mention, too, that the collection 
of fifty-five pictures by the same hand, which for 
some moijths have Ijecn exhibited i!l Birming- 
ham, is now removed to the Museum galleries 
at Nottingham Castle. Mr Watts’ works ^ill 
thus be rendered iamiliar to many thousands 
of people. ^ 

We hear of a very ingenious and valuable 
improvement upon the construction of the steam- 
engine, for which various patents have recently 
been issued. This invention, whieli hails from tl^c 
Dunfermline Koundry (V)mpan.y, N.B., consists of 
a sleain-valve of entirely original design, which 
can be moved with the greatest ease, as there is 
no steam -pressure on any of its working paijts, 
causing considerable friction, as in the ca^e of 
the slide-valve at present in use. A])art from 
the simplification of the steam-engine, where 
fjuick stoppage and reversing arc iinnortunt con- 
siderations, its great value lies in the certain t\ 
of its preventing various kinds of accidents of a 
mortal charactei-. Thus, whore miners are being 
hoisted to the pit-mouth, there is always a danger 
that the eiigineiuan may lose control of the stop- 
ping arrangements, and a case of ‘overwinding’ 
is the result. The new valvj, liowever, is so 
easily stopi)e(l, tliat the ‘indicator’ (an he 
adjusted, so that when the cage reaches the plut- 
Ibrin at the pit-mouth, the sb^ain is instantly cut 
otf and overwinding rendered impossible. At 
sea, also, this valve will bo most valuable, as the 
most powerful engines can be stoppetl and reversed 
with the greatest ease, and this cannot be said 
of till! engines of the present day. The same 
remarks apply to locomotives. The valve has 
also been ada|)ted to steam- win dies, and here j 
another advantage presents itself, inasmuch as, 
should the winch he stojiped while the load is 
upon the chain, the load remains suspended with- 
out the application of a brake; in other words, 
the windi does nut run away, because the 
‘ exhaust ’ steam does not leave the cylinder, hut 
is inclosed as a steam-brake, keeping the piston 
immovable. 

In the neighbourhood of the mining village of 
Broxburn, about twelve miles west of E(^inburgh, 
are several large shale oil-works. In making a 
new bore in connection with one of these works 
lately, a petroleum spring xvas struck at one < 
hundred and fifteen fathoms from the surface. 
In driving a mine at a later date, petroleum was 
observed coming out of the rocks. In a deep boj’c 
math* in 1884 the same appearances of fetroJoiim 
oozing from the rock were observed. It was the 
discovery of a petroleum spring at Alfreton, 
Derhysliire, by the late Jam(^s Youjig, which set 
him thinking and exi)erimenLiiig, and led up to 
his famous discovery of the distillation of oil from 


shale. In Scotland, this industry has flouridied 
in recent years, the annual output of shale for 
this having reached the enormous quantity of 
two million tons. 
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MILK-DIET FOR INFANTS. 

In an article on ‘Infant-feeding,’ contributed 
to the Lancft, Dr E. Paget Tliurstan, M.D., 
publishes an interesting discovery that he has 
recently made. It has been Very generally 
admitted that, inasmncli as salivary and pan- 
creatic secretions arc practically absent in new- 
born children, all farinaceous food should be 
avoided in their dietary. Dr Thurstan’s dis- 
covery entails a departure Irom the letter, if 
not the spii'it, of this axiom of child-rearing. 
IVI others are well aware that very young children 
caquot drink pure cow’s milk, becaus(! it curdles 
in a lump ^^n their stomachs. Certain chemical 
suhstancch — notably lime-water — must be blended 
with the li(]ui(l to make it digestible. These 
auxiliaries, however, frequently produce sickness ; 
and it is obviously undesirable to doctor a child 
with medicine for months together if it be not 
absolutely necessary. Some persons imagine they 
solve the problem by using condensed milk as 
infant-food. I’uB Dr Thurt%in points out that, 
though its curd is undoubtedly more digestible 
tliau ibat of imcondensed milk, the cane-sugar 
with which it is prepared, itself produces indiges- 
tion in a new form, while the condensation robs 
tlu* lii^uid of much of its saline constituents, 
and removes material rcfiuired lor hone-forma- 
tion. Plence he s(night a new method of making 
cow’s milk digestible to young children ; and 
his fiujil solution of the question is as simple as 
he declares it lo be efficacious. He mixes with 
the milk a small quantity of farinaceous food, 
to secure a mechanical as o])posed to a nutritive 
action. The particles of solid intermingle with 
the curds as they form, and thus prevent their 
coalescing into one large mass. Dr Thiirstan 
suggests as ui)pi’opiiate agents the crust of 
bread — when Iri'c Irom alum and large quantities 
of potato stjir<-h — tu' any one of the many well- 
known infants’ foods, lie points out that they 
should he tulded to the milk in such small quan- 
tities and in such minute particles that it wilt 
ciisily pass through the tube of a feeding-bottle. 
Dr Thurstau mentions in detail the case of a 
weak and ailing child whose liie was saved by 
this metliod of feeding. 


A reptfl't comes from Norway of a discovery 
just made at tiie S(.>gnedal Pulp Factory, after 
years of experimenting — that wood-pulp can he 
•iisetl for the nianul'acture of all kinds of building 
ornaments which are usually made in plaster 
of P{U‘is,*ilie pulp readily taking painting or 
gilding to great advantage. The material alBC|\ 
seems to be remarkalfly tough, and not easiM^' 
broken, as shown by the fact that a bar a foOT 
long, an inch thick, and five inches wide, was 
thrown with great violence against a wall and 
sustained no injury. Pieces have also been 

dropped from great heights with the eame 
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result Tlw material is lighter thaii'Tf>laster of 
Baris, is im|>eryious wet, and therefore admir- 
al^ adapted for ceilings, ceiling ornaments, 
fiieisea, and suoh-like, botli outdoor and indoor. 
It can easily he fixed either with nails or screws. 
One more advantage is claimed by the inventor — 

ornaments made from this material cost 
half the pric^ of similar ones made of piaster. 
Jf this discovery is really all that it is said 
to be, it will prove a useful adjunct to all kinds 
of ornamentation and architectural decoration, 
and ought therefore to be specially acceptable in 
the buuding trade. * 

M, nETREZ’ ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

A series of interesting experiments have been 
lately carried on by M. Beprez at Creil, at the 
sole expense of Messrs Rothschild, with the 
view to ascertain whetlier certain results can 
be obtained from one generator and one receptor. 
ML Beprez now finds that with these appliances 
he can transmit to a distance of thixty-nve milc^ 
a force of fifty-two horse-power, and that the 
machinery is now working regularly and con- 
tinuously. The maximum electro-motive force 
is 6290 volts, which is all the more remarkable ; 
for before the construction of M. Beprez* appa- 
ratus, the maximum force did not exceed 2000. 
The transmitting wires may be left uncovered on 
poles, so long as they are high ’ enough to bo out 
of the reach of the hand. The cost of this arrange - 1 
ment to provide a circular line of seventy miles, 
for a fifty-horse power of transmission, is i*^ti- 
mated at five thousand pounds ; not a high price, 
when all the circumstances are considered j and a 
coet that would be lessoned if the machines ivere 
to be frequently man^actured or brought into 
general tise, which is -much to be desired, as a 
now and very practicable motor-power will thus 
. be made available for industrial purposes. I 


SWEET DAY OF DAYS. 

On tlio iDoss-Rrown biidge I stand, 

Where you gave me once your hand, 
Where a story, new, yet old. 

Once without a word was told. 

Still the daylight slowly dies, 

Ebbing fiom the tender skies ; 

Still the river creeps along. 

Crooning yet its wistful song. 

Day of days, sweet day of days, 
Years their shadows round us laise ; 
Happy they who, looking on, 

StiU i-emomber days i^one 1 


Ah ! of all sw cel days that d ly, ' 

Gone from sight and leich away. 

Even as this flower I thiow 
Down the old gray stream w ill go. 

Nay — it lingiTs — prisoned lies, 

Where the swaying willows rise, 

Out of reach, love, like sweet days 
Lingering yet in in<*mory’s gaze ' 

D.iy of days, sweot day of dm s. 
Years their shadows lound u laiio ; 
Happy they who, looking on, 

Still icmember days agone ' 

G. CUKTON 


I Volume HI. of the Fifth i-ieriit of ('lI^MI!Llls’s 
JoL JIN VL is uou' comphUdy ju Ue Xtne Shtlloujs. 

A Titlf-jufffe and Jndu, piia One Ptnny, hnvr hrni 
p) (pared, and may ht ordntd throxKjh any bookseller. 

An (Idjant (hilh eaei fur binding the v'hole oj th 
numheisjor ISbC <•« (dio Kady, 

Bark numbers to compleU bets may at nil Umeb b 
I luxd. 


The First Monthly Part of the Kow Volume will contain IIk' opening Chapteis of an 
original Kovel, enl iIIimI : 

RICHARD CABLE 

THE LIGHTSJIIPMAN 

By the ArTHon of ‘MEiiALAn,’ ‘John IIliirinc,’ ‘Corr.T Hoyat,’ etc. 


Aho an interosling Kovelette, onliilctl : 

TOLD DY.TWd 

By T. W. SBEIGUT 


END OF THE TIIIKD VOLUME. 
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